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MEMOIR  OF  JOHN  LIDGBTT.  ESQ., 

I.ATE    OF    LONDON    AND  TUNBRIDGE-WELLS ! 
BY  HIS  SON,  J.  J,  LIDGETT,  B.A. 

The  memoir  of  a  departed  believer  is  of  benefit  to  survivers,  in  pro- 
portion as  it  serves  to  illustrate  the  dealings  of  Divine  providence  and 
grace ;  thus  encouraging  others,  who,  contending  with  like  difficulties, 
and  beset  by  the  same  temptations,  are  bent  upon  reaching  tbe  same 
glorious  goal.  While  no  two  lives  are  precisely  similar, — and  some 
men*  in  the  course  they  have  to  take,  may  be  placed  in  relations  so 
noTel,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  find  another  in  circumstances  at  all  parallel, 
— jet,  beyond  doubt,  tbe  same  general  principles  are  involved  in  all 
tbefe  varieties  of  experience.  The  probation  of  life  is  one  and  the  same ; 
eiesplified  under  similar  conditions  of  trial,  toil,  and  danger ;  and  lead- 
ing in  every  case  to  the  most  tremendous  issues.  • 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  belonged,  during  a  large  portion  of  his* 
life,  to  a  class  of*  men  whose  vocation  exposes  them  to  dangers  on  shore; 
even  more  foroaidable  than  those  they  eticounter  by  means  of  the  elefneiiCs 
at  sea.  It  is  as  sad  as  it  is  true,  that  the  brave  defenders  of  our  country's 
rights,  and  the  carriers  of  its  merchandise  on  the  great  highway  of  com- 
merce^  have  been,  to  a  very  serious  extent,  neglected  by  the  commuuity 
at  targe.  Naturally  open  and  confiding,  the  sailor  gives  other  men  credit . 
for  a  like  simplicity  of  character.  From  early  and  happy  associations 
on  shore,  recalled  the  more  impressively  by  his  comparative  isolation 
during  much  of  his  subsequent  time,  he  willingly  commits  himself  to 
those  who  show  bim-  the  semblance  of  kindness.  How  miserably  mis- 
placed is  his  trust,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  is  well  known  to  those 
who  are  actually  engaged  in  tbe  holy  work  of  rescuing  him  from  danger, 
and  helping  him  in  his  distress.  Allowing  liberty  to  the  subjects  of  a 
free  nation,  it  yet  remains  a  fair  question,  whether  some  protection, 
beyond  any  which  at  present  exists,  may  not  be  extended  to  the  bold 
and  guileless  men  who  are  ever  ready  to  meet  their  country's  foes  in 
open  fight,  while  they  are  little  prepared  to  resist  the  insidious  attacks 
of  seeming  friends.  The  poet  has  loved  to  sing  of  the  romance  of  the 
sea ;  and  the  patriot  has  felt  his  blood  stirred  as  he  thought  of 

"  The  flag  that  braved,  a  thousand  years, 
The  battle  and  the  breeze.** 

But  the  Christian  legislator  has  been  slow  to  guard  from  the  deceiver* 
and  from  the  spoiler,  that  nautical  class  without  whom  the  music  of 
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the  poet  and  the  boast  of  the  patriot  would  have  been  taken  away.  The 
church  itself  has  failed,  by  apathy,  and  by  a  dread  of  real  or  apparent 
difficulties,  to  extend  chat  helping  hand  which  ihe  urgency  of  the  case 
demanded. 

During  the  great  French  war,  when  the  gaols  were  sometimes  emptied 
to  recruit  the  navy,  and  the  press-gang  carried  on  its  operations,  the 
evil  influences  in  seaport  towns  were  very  great,  and  little  was  done 
anywhere  for  the  moral  or  spiritual  improvement  of  the  men.  It  is, 
however,  a  great  happiness  to  know  that  Christians  of  all  denominations 
are  at  length  beginning  to  recognise  their  responsibility  in  this  particular 
sphere  of  labour ;  and  that  schemes  of  usefulness  are  now  formed,  which, 
when  fully  developed,  will  greatly  alter  the  present  aspect  of  things. 
Already,  indeed,  the  efforts  put  forth  of  late  years  by  a  few  earnest  men 
have  been  attended  with  gratifying  success ;  and  encouraging  prospects 
open  in  the  future.  Considerations  of  this  kind  naturally  arise,  and 
claim  to  be  entertained,  in  connexion  with  the  record  of  one  who  spent 
many  years  on  the  sea. 

John  Lidgett  was  born  in  the  town  of  Hull,  a  few  days  before  the 
close  of  the  last  century.  His  father,  a  pilot  on  the  H umber,  was  taken 
from  him  when  the  child  was  only  six  years  old ;  and  one  of  his  earliest 
recollections  was  that  of  seeing  his  parent's  remains  lowered  into  the 
grave.  By  this  premature  loss,  the  mother  was  left,  with  very  slender, 
resources,  to  bring  up  a  family  of  ten  children.  Few,  perhaps,  can  have 
commenced  life  in  more  trying  circumstances  ;  and  the  forlorn  widow 
must  have  had  many  an  anxious  thought  about  the  training  of  so  large 
a  family.  Rightly  estimating  her  responsibilities,  however,  she  made 
it  her  first  duty  to  impart  to  her  children  a  sound  moral  and  religious 
education.  She  impressed  upon  them  the  prime  necessity  of  discharging 
their  duty  to  Grod,  in  whatever  station  of  life  they  might  be  placed ;  and 
frequently  told  them  she  did  not  care  how  poor  tkey  were,  if  they  only 
loved  God,  To  wholesome  precepts  like  these,  coming  from  such  a 
quarter,  much  importance  is  to  be  attached :  for,  according  to  the  evi- 
dence of  numberless  facts,  the  formation  of  future  character  greatly 
depends  on  the  tone,  teaching,  and  character  of  a  mother. 

As  may  be  supposed,  the  schooling  which  John  received  was  barely 
sufficient  to  fit  him  for  his  calling,  on  which  he  entered  at  the  early  age 
of  thirteen.  During  the  second  year  of  his  apprenticeship,  the  vessel 
in  which  he  sailed  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Norway ;  but  the  lives  of 
all  were  mercifully  preserved.  Active  and  assiduous  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties,  he  rose,  step  by  step,  until  at  eighteen  he  was  advanced 
to  the  rank  of  chief  mate.  Up  to  this  time,  his  state  of  feeling  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  marked  by  any  special  religious  impressions ; 
though  the  lessons  he  had  learnt  from  his  devout  mother,  and,  above 
all,  the  restraining  grace  of  God,  preserved  him  from  open  and  flagrant 
sin.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  attracted  the  notice  of  an  earnest  class* 
leader,  Mr.  Charles  Post,  whose  vocation  it  was  to  attend  to  one  of  the 
bridges  of  Hull.  Mr.  Lidgett  had  occasion  frequently  to  cross  that 
bridge,  and  was  thus  brought  into  contact  with  the  bridge-master.  An 
humble  and  devoted  servant  of  Christ  was  he, — one  who  had  a  peculiar 
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power  of  guniDg  the  attention  and  friendship  of  yonng  men.     His 
genuine  and  eh^rful  earnestness,  maintained  through  a  long  course  of 
yetrs,  was  crowned  with  success ;  and  very  many  are  they  who  owe 
tbeir  salvation  to  the  blessing  of  God  on  the  straightforward  faithful- 
ness of  this  happy  Christian  man.     Such  was,  indeed,  the  engrossing 
object  of  his  hfe.     "  In  season,  out  of  season,**  he  laboured  that  he 
TDight  win  some.  His  zeal  was,  nevertheless,  most  beautiful.ly  combined 
vith  a  soavity  of  dispoaition,  which  gave  to  his  appeals  a  double  power. 
He  scted  upon  the  injunction  which  calls  us  to  serve  and  worship  the 
Lord  "  in  the  beauty  of  holiness."     He  was,  moreover,  so  pointed,  that 
Mr.  Lidgett  (according  to  his  own  oft-repeated  testimony)  would  have 
gone  a  mile  roand,  rather  than  encounter  the  pious  bridge-master.    At 
tSl  events,  Mr.  Post  did  not  lose  sight  of  him ;  but  at  length  induced 
him  to  come  to  his  house  once  a- week,  until  the  sailing  of  his  vessel. 
There  he  met  a  nnmber  of  young  men  about  his  own  age,  who  were 
wont  to  spend  an  hour  or  more  in  religious  conversation.    On  returning 
fmm  the  next  voyage,  he  found  that  most  of  his  companions  had  ceased 
from  sttendance.     For  this  reason,  he  wished  to  excuse  himself  also ; 
but  bis  friend,  anticipating  his  reluctance,  proposed  that  he  should  join 
tdais  at  the  chapei. 

To  this  proposal  he  assented ;  and  at  the  first  meeting  the  Rev.  John 
Stoffj  was  present,  to  renew  the  quarterly  tickets.  The  young  seaman 
iistened  attentively,  while  others  were  narrating  their  experience  ;  but, 
as  his  turn  was  drawing  near,  and  he  feared  the  inquiry  about  to  be 
niflde,  his  heart  failed  him,  and  he  suddenly  withdrew.  His  faithful 
eoQDseilor  followed  him  instantly,  and,  after  a  short  remonstrance, 
saceeeded  in  bringing  him  back.  •  This  was  a  crms  in  his  life.  From 
that  night  his  connexion  with  the  Methodist  Society  was  uninterrupted. 
Notwithstanding  great  advantage  derived  from  the  friendship  of  a  man 
so  lealoos,  and  so  well  *'  instructed  unto  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  a 
coDsiderable  time  elapsed  before  Mr.  Lidgett  realized  a  personal  inter- 
est in  the  atonement  of  Christ.  This  spiritual  trial  was  very  severe ; 
sad  he  woold,  in  all  likelihood,  have  left  the  Society,  but  for  the  con- 
tioaous  and  wakeful  solicitude  of  his  friend.  Deliverance  came  at  last. 
Once  decided,  his  course  was  ever  onward.  Having  *'  put  his  hand  to 
tbe  plough,"  he  never  "  looked  back." 

During  the  voyage  after  his  conversion,  a  strange  incident  took  place. 
One  night,  while  keeping  his  watch  on  deck,  he  was  startled  by  a  shriek 
from  the  master's  cabin.  He  went  below,  and,  finding  the  captain  asleep, 
qoickly  aroused  him.  *'  Thank  you,  John,"  said  the  captain,  once  and 
again :  "  I  thoaght  I  was  in  hell."  The  recollection  of  this  agony  and 
•Urm  filled  the  minds  of  both,  for  a  long  time,  with  horror.  It  seemed 
like  a  glimpse  into  the  abode  of  lost  spirits.  The  wearing  process  of 
time  elboed  the  impression  from  the  mind  of  him  for  whose  special 
monition  it  had  been  given ;  but  it  was  otherwise  with  the  subject  of 
oar  record.  In  dae  course  the  vessel  returned  to  Hull,  and  the  sequel 
is  not  a  Kttle  remarkable.  She  was  on  the  point  of  sailing  again,  when 
Mr.  Post  came  on  board,  and  strongly  urged  his  friend  to  leave  that 
ship.    This  step  Mr.  Lidgett's  sense  of  honour  would  not  allow  him 
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to  take ;  bat  repeated  and  urgent  solicitationa  at  last  constrained  him 
to  ask  permission.  This  was  immediately  given,  and  the  vessel  proceeded 
to  sea  without  him.  Strange  to  relate,  that  ship  was  never  heard  of 
again !  The  kind  urgency  of  Mr.  Post,  and  the  mysterious  intervention 
of  Providence,  cemented  more  6rmly  a  mutual  friendship. 

At  twenty-three  Mr.  Lidgett  was  advanced  to  the  command  of  a  new 
ship.     At  once  he  used  the  influence  this  position  gave  him,  for  the 
moral  and  spiritual  benefit  of  those  committed  to  his  care.    He  engaged 
in  devotions  every  day  with  his  crew,  and  maintained  a  reverent  observ- 
ance of  the  Lord's  day,  himself  conducting  Divine  service.     On  these 
occasions  he  generally  read  Mr.  Wesley's  Sermons  ;  and  the  presence 
oT  the  great  Master  was  frequently  with  these  simple  mariners,  to  awaken 
and  to  bless,  as,  on  the  mighty  deep,  they  raised  their  songs  of  praise, 
and  ofifered  their  humble  prayers,  to  heaven.     In  foreign  ports,  from 
Lord's  day  to  Lord's  day,  he  hoisted  the  Bethel  flag,  which  serves  to 
invite  seamen  from  other  ships  to  worship,  and  at  the  same  time  plainly 
indicates  the  Christian  profession  of  the  commander.    Forty  years  ago, 
few  indeed  were  those  who  took  this  decided  stand  :  it  frequently  hap- 
pened, that  in  a  large  fleet  of  ships  not  one  flag  of  the  kind  was  to 
be  seen.     To  this  practice,  however,  my  father  strictly  adhered,  during 
the  remainder  of  his  sea  life*    His  vessel  was  now  regularly  established 
in  the  St.  Petersburg  trade ;  and,  on  many  occasions,  the  late  Rev. 
Richard  Knill,  of  blessed  memory,  conducted  service  on  board.    When 
the  help  of  this  excellent  minister  could  not  be  secured,  my  father  had 
to  lead  the  worship  himself, — which  was  to  kim  a  heavy  cross.    Power 
from  on  high  was  nevertheless  given,  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  much  good  was  done.     He  sought  to  honour  God,  and 
God  honoured  him. 

In  the  early  part  of  1828  Mr.  Lidgett  married. — ^During  the  autumn 
of  the  same  year,  in  a  tremendous  gale,  he  suffered  shipwreck.     His 
favourite  "  Park,"  together  with  a  large  number  of  other  vessels,  went 
ashore  at  a  place  named  Kunda,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
from  St.  Petersburg.     The  entire  crews  of  several  perished  ;  a  Russian 
ship-of-war  lost  forty-eight  men ;  and  the  coast  for  miles  was  strewn 
with  dead  bodies,  and  fragments  of  wreck.    By  the  mercy  of  God,  Mr. 
Lidgett  and  his  crew  got  safe  to  land*  Until  passage  to  England  could  be 
procured,  they  were  hospitably  entertained  at  the  house  of  a  nobleman, 
who  showed  them  much  kindness.  The  wife  of  this  warm-hearted  Russian 
personally  ministered  to  their  wants,  (as  well  as  to  those  of  the  crews 
of  other  vessels,  which  had  been  lost  in  this  tempest,)  furnishing  them 
with  clothing  and  medicines.     In  a  letter  written  a  few  days  after 
landing,  Mr.  Lidgett  thus  describes  the  peril  and  the  deliverance  :-^> 
•<  We  knew  that,  if  it  continued  to  blow,  our  vessel  must  soon  become 
a  wreck ;  and  there  was  no  chance  of  our  escape  from  the  jaws  of 
death.     We  then  betook  ourselves  to  earnest  prayer.     I  found  it  did 
not  require  the  ability  of  a  Watson  to  preach  the  Gospel  at  this  time* 
I  warned  all  around  of  our  approaching  danger,  and  entreated  them  to 
seek  the  Lord  with  full  purpose  of  heart.     I  showed  them  that  they 
must  expect  salvation  now,  just  now.     I  read  the  third  chapter  of  St. 
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JobD*9  Gospel,  and  showed  them  the  necessity  of  being  born  again ; 

ilso,  that  the  blessing  was  to  be  obtained  by  belieWng.     Never  did  I 

ittend  such  preaching  before :  the  elements  preaching  upon  deck,  the 

UmentatioQB  and  cries  of  sinners  below,  caused  such  a  feeling  in  my 

breast,  as,  I  think,  will  never,  never,  be  erased.     I  had  liberty  in  prayer, 

thoogh  my  paat  unfaithfulness  stared  me  in  the  face.     William,  my 

brother,  prayed  in  such  a  manner  as  did  my  heart  good ;  and  I  think 

all  prayed  but  two  or  three, — and  they  would  not  pray  aloud.     One 

poor  old  sinner  said  he  had  no  memory,  but  hoped  our  prayers  would 

be  answered  for  him.     We  never  expected  the  ship  to  hold  off  till  day- 

ligbt ;  bnt  the  Lord  was  better  to  ns  than  all  our  fears,  and  at  daylight 

we  taw  the  land." 

lo  another  letter,  written  to  his  wife  some  days  later,  he  says  :-^ 
"I  tmst  it  will  be  the  best  day  that  I  have  ever  known  s  for,  you  well 
know,  I  was  following  the  Lord  at  too  great  a  distance ;  and,  had  all 

tbiDgs  gone  well,  I  don't  know  where  I  should  have  been But,  bless 

tbe  Lord,  He  has  used  the  rod  in  mercy ;  and  I  trust  I  shall  never  for- 
get tbe  chastisement.     I  do  feel  my  soul  more  alive  to  God  ;  and  I  do 
feel  I  love  Him,  but  I  want  to  love  Him  more.      I  believe  my  brother 
William  has  set  out  in  good  earnest,  and  has  determined,  by  God's 
gnee,  not  to  rest  satisfied  without  a  sense  of  pardoning  mercy.     Fred 
praji  earnestly  every  night  for  his  soul's  salvation,  and  also  for  his 
parents ;  and  I  hope  the  remainder  of  the  ship's  company  have  such 
an  impression  on  their  minds  as  will  never  be  erased.     Last  Sunday 
we  had  service  twice.     I  showed  them  tbe  awful  possibility  of  putting 
off  from  time  to  time,  till  they  are  at  length  hnrriedinto  the  immediate 
presence  of  God." 

It  was  no  small  hardship  for  a  young  man  of  twenty-seven  to  suffer 
shipwreck,  just  as  he  had  commenced  life.  These  letters  show,  how- 
ever, where  his  trust  was  placed,  and  how  cheerfully  he  comported 
himielf  vnder  a  most  trying  affliction.  Norwas  he  unrewarded.  A  man 
of  his  sterling  character  was  not  long  wanting  a  command.  He  obtained 
one  in  the  early  spring  of  the  following  year.  But  in  tbe  autumn  his 
religions  principle  was  put  to  a  severe  test.  The  season  was  very  far 
advanced,  and  not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost  in  prosecuting  the  voyage. 
Tbe  ship  had  been  made  ready  for  sea  late  on  a  Saturday  evening,  and 
the  owner  came  down  on  the  Sunday  morning  to  see  her  off.  He  was 
mnch  disappointed  and  displeased  when  he  saw  no  captain  on  board, 
and  no  preparations  made  for  sailing  on  that  day ;  and  the  more  so, 
as  several  ships  went  out  of  dock,  bound  for  the  same  destination.  He 
endeavoured  to  persuade  Mr.  Lidgett  to  alter  his  resolution,  and  to 
proceed ;  bnt  it  was  to  no  effect.  That  was  a  day  of  painful  trial.  He 
could  not  afford  to  lose  his  friends ;  but,  from  tlie  day  when  be  gave 
his  heart  to  God,  his  course  of  conduct  had  been  decided.  He  had 
taken  a  right  resolution,  and  was  determined  to  abide  the  consequences. 
Itie  principle  involved  was  too  important  for  him  to  give  up,  even  though 
his  maintenance  of  it  might  becloud  his  earthly  prospects.  While, 
however,  he  thus  rendered  to  God  tbe  things  that  were  God's,  he  was 
not  slow  to  comply  with  the  othef  portion  of  the  same  injunction.     A 
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bold  profeBBor  of  religion  all  his  life,  heneTertheleasmanifested,  from  time 
to  time,  a  laudable  ambition  to  succeed  in  his  earthly  calling.  Whether 
as  a  navigator  at  sea,  or  as  a  merchant  ashore,  he  was  "  diligent  in 
business,"  as  well  as  *•  fervent  in  spirit."  Very  early  on  that  Monday 
morning  he  was  on  the  alert;  and  his  ship  then  commenced  a  voyage, 
in  which,  by  the  favour  of  Providence,  he  was  remarkably  successful. 
He  reached  Cronstadt  a  day  or  two  before  any  of  those  ships  which  had 
sailed  on  Sunday  ;  obtained,  in  consequence,  a  much  more  remunerative 
freight ;  and  reached  London  again  a  whole  fortnight  before  the  first 
of  them.'  Thus  was  his  Christian  firmness  attended  by  the  blessing 
of  God.  When  the  owner  saw  the  result,  he  could  say  nothing  against 
it ;  and  he  promised  never  to  interfere  with  him  again,  in  that  respect. 
The  whole  led  to  a  life-long  intimacy  ;  and  in  later  years  both  the  friends 
were  walking  in  the  way  to  the  kingdom. 

In  1832  the  cholera,  which  was  epidemic  in  most  of  the  countries 
of  Europe,  raged  with  fearful  virulence  in  Russia,  and  committed  sad 
ravages  among  ships*  crews  visiting  its  ports.  It  broke  out  on  board 
my  father's  ship  a  day  or  two  after  her  departure  from  Cronstadt  for 
London.  Duringseveral  nights  in  succession  he  was  summoned  to  attend 
upon  one  or  more  who  had  been  suddenly  seized.  He  put  forth  his 
best  exertions  for  their  benefit  in  body  and  soul,  taking  them  into  his 
cabin,  and  personally  ministering  to  their  wants.  For  some  days  death 
seemed  to  threaten  the  whole  ship's  company  ;  but,  by  Gbd's  blessing, 
only  two  of  the  number  were  taken. 

From  the  year  1835  may  be  dated  the  close  of  his  seafaring  life. 
Establishing  himself  on  shore,  he  at  once  connected  himself  with  the 
Society  at  St.  George's  in  the  East,  London  ;  taking  part  in  the  good 
work  of  visiting  the  sick,  and  promoting  religion  among  the  more 
degraded  and  profligate  of  the  population.  This  was  before  City 
Missionaries  were  known,  and  when  there  was  much  more  indifference, 
than  at  present,  in  regard  to  the  social  and  physical  sufferings  of  the 
poor. 

During  all  the  prime  of  life,  he  was  untiring  in  his  attention  to  the 
various  departments  of  Christian  labour  which  were  assigned  to  him. 
As  the  leader  of  a  class,  as  a  visiter  of  the  sick,  as  a  trustee  of  chapels 
and  schools,  or  as  a  distributer  of  tracts,  he  spared  no  effort  which  it 
was  in  his  power  to  make.  Before  nine  o'clock  on  the  Sabbath  morn- 
ing, he  was  on  his  way  to  those  dark  courts  and  lanes  which  abound 
in  the  east  end  of  London,  to  carry  the  message  of  salvation,  or  offer 
the  helping  hand  of  practical  charity,  to  the  people  who  stood  much  in 
need  of  sympathy  and  comfort.  In  demeanour  and  carriage  toward 
those  less  prosperously  circumstanced  than  himself,  he  was  always 
kind  and  conciliating.  In  truth,  the  humility  and  generosity  of  his 
spirit  gave  to  his  intercourse  with  the  poor  a  charm  which  no  mere 
professions  of  interest  in  their  welfare,  no  condescending  affability, 
could  possibly  supply.  He  did  not  shrink,  however,  from  the  more 
arduous  duties  of  a  tract-distributer ;  but  entered  the  public  bouse, 
and  fearlessly  reproved  those  who  bought  and  sold  intoxicating  drinks 
pn  the  Lord's  day.     Nor  were  these  efforts  without  reward.     He  was 
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oftentimes  the  instrumeDt  of  inducing  the  Sabbath-breaker  and  the 
profane  to  enter  the  courts  of  the  Lord's  house ;  and  not  a  few  of 
these  are  now,  doubtless,  his  "  crown  of  rejoicing." 

The  special  services  of  the  year  1 839,  on  occasion  of  the  Centenary 
of  Methodism,  proved  to  him  a  source  of  great  spiritual  good.     At 
this  period  he  cordially  co-operated  with  other  friends  in  the  erection 
of  the  present  chapel  in  St.  George's,  of  which  he  became  one  of  the 
trustees.    In  visiting  the  poor  and  the  sick,  and  particularly  in  reprov- 
ing the  intemperate,  he  found  his  efforts  of  usefulness  restrained  by 
the  plea  that  he  was  not  himself  a  total  abstainer.    He  no  sooner  per- 
ceived this,  thsn  he  took  a  practical  course,  and  for  the  time  to  come 
effectually  precluded  the  objection.     This  course  of  abstinence  he  fol- 
lowed many  years ;  and  he  departed  from  it  at  length,  only  in  conse- 
qoeace  of  authoritative  medical  advice.  ^ 

While  he  thus  took  an  active  and  efficient  part  in  promoting  the 
welfare  of  mankind  around  him,  it  was  in  his  own  family  circle  that 
his  goodness  was  more  particularly  manifest.  Religion  in  his  case  was 
a  pover  which  ruled  and  governed  him,  affecting  the  whole  character 
and  conduct.  While  he  was  careful  to  give  **  line  upon  line,"  and 
"  precept  upon  precept,"  these  lessons  were  rendered  thrice  valuable 
by  the  illustration  they  received  from  his  own  attractive  example. 
¥bile  he  exercised  the  paternal  authority,  religion  was  felt  rather  as  a 
moral  than  as  a  magisterial  influence.  The  Sunday  afternoons  were 
Qfliformly  happy,  when  he  would  gather  his  family  around  him,  open 
the  sacred  Book,  and  draw  from  that  treasury  lessons  of  incalculable 
worth. 

In  the  year  1849,  the  Methodism  to  which  he  was  warmly  attached, 
and  which  he  had  found,  by  long  experience,  to  be  admirably  adapted, 
ss  a  Christian  organization,  to  the  wants  of  the  world,  was  violently 
assailed,  and  in  a  spirit  deeply  to  be  deplored.  He  then  united  with 
its  defenders,  and  spared  no  trouble  to  sustain  its  various  interests. 
Rightly  judging  the  tendency  and  sure  effect  of  the  opposition  so 
ruthlessly  raised  against  it,  he  never  for  a  moment  hesitated  as  to  the 
course  he  was  to  take.  In  the  two  Circuits  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected, (in  one,  as  trustee  of  a  chapel,  and  in  the  other  as  Circuit- 
steward,)  be  had  to  stand  against  some  of  the  most  notorious  opponents 
of  the  constitution.  With  several  of  these  he  had  been  many  years 
associated  in  church-membership  ;  and  the  duty  of  opposing  such  was 
peculiarly  trying.  Painful  as  was  the  task,  he  unswervingly  main- 
tained his  position  ;  and,  in  conjunction  with  other  faithful  Method- 
ists, became  the  means  of  preserving  valuable  Connexional  institutions, 
which,  owing  to  the  force  of  faction,  were  brought  into  serious  peril. 
These  clouds  have  now  happily  passed  away  ;  but  the  remembrance  of 
the  dark  day  may  awaken  feelings  of  thankfulness  on  account  of  one 
who  took  a  firm  and  honest  stand  in  defence  of  the  right. 

In  the  early  part  of  1855  my  father  was  called  to  sustain  a  heavy 
domestic  sorrow.  The  death  of  his  youngest  son,  Joseph,  in  the  month 
of  February,  greatly  affected  him,  and  elicited  a  striking  proof  of  the 
warmth  and  depth  of  his  paternal  love.    After  this,  his  own  health  slowly 
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but  manifestly  declined,  and  he  had  to  avail  himself  of  change  of  air 
and  scene.  Temporary  expedients  of  this  class  did  not,  however,  pro- 
duce the  desired  result ;  and  in  1 856  he  went  to  reside  at  Tunbridge- 
Wells.  It  was  hoped  that  this  step  would  be  the  means  of  restoring 
him ;  and,  during  some  time,  there  appeared  good  ground  for  the 
anticipation.  It  pleased  the  Almighty,  in  the  year  1857,  to  send 
another  affliction,  equally  severe  with  the  one  just  noted.  Mr.  Lidgett's 
third  son  Samuel,  who  had  a  few  months  before  honourably  gradu- 
ated as  a  Wrangler  at  Cambridge,  met  bis  death  suddenly  in  the  month 
of  July,  while  playing  at  cricket.  This  shock,  coming  so  soon  after 
the  former,  was  felt  in  all  its  suddenness  and  severity.  It  seemed  as 
if  a  life,  which,  on  the  whole,  had  been  one  of  almost  uninterrupted 
happiness,  and  marked  by  many  mercies,  were  now  about  to  be  over- 
cast with  sluide.  These  events  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
gradual  decline  of  the  bereaved  father's  health.  It  was  not,  indeed, 
until  the  latter  end  of  1860,  that  serious  apprehensions  were  felt  as  to 
bis  approaching  end.  From  December  of  that  year,  however,  until 
the  June  following,  (with  the  exception  of  a  short  interval,)  he  was 
descending  by  a  gradual  process  to  the  tomb. 

A  few  months  before  his  death,  while  conversing  with  a  friend,  he 
showed  very  plainly  that  the  prospect  of  dissolution  was  quite  familiar 
to  his  mind.  In  true  nantical  phraseology,  he  expressed  the  hope 
that  he  might  enter  heaven  in  full  sail.  Toward  the  end  of  May  he 
visited  Blackheath,  and  took  the  opinion  of  two  physicians  on  his  case. 
They  plainly  stated  their  conviction  that  he  could  not  live  long  ;  that, 
in  all  probability,  he  would  have  to  leave  the  world  very  soon.  For 
several  days  after  he  received  this  intimation,  he  was  unusually  silent 
and  thoughtful.  .He  did  not  divulge  what  was  passing  in  his  mind. 
Into  that  sanctuary  none  was  allowed  to  enter.  A  calm  and  seri- 
ous review  of  his  past  life,  and  of  the  ground  of  his  present  acceptance 
with  God,  doubtless  engaged  his  inmost  soul.  At  length,  some  ten 
days  before  his  decease,  he  emerged  from  this  state  of  quiet  reflection, 
calmly  yet  firmly  exclaiming,  " My  way  is  mth  my  God"  It  seemed 
but  natural  that  a  life  of  such  integrity  of  purpose,  of  such  self-deny- 
ing usefulness,  and  of  such  humble  faith,  should  be  followed  by  an 
assuring  death.  The  sunset  was  to  be  glorious.  He  derived,  however,  all 
his  comfort  and  assurance  from  the  work  of  his  faithful  Redeemer  ; 
and,  while  thankful  for  the  part  he  had  been  enabled  to  take  in  the 
church,  was  ever  ready  to  confess, — 


**  Excluded  is  my  every  boast. 


«• 


He  felt  the  necessity  still  of  implicitly  relying  upon  the  Savionr,  in 
whom  he  had  long  placed  his  trust,  and  through  whom  alone  he  bad 
peace  with  Ood.  One  of  his  emphatic  sayings  was,  *'  I  shall  not  now 
throw  away  my  shield" 

The  lingering  love  of  life  had  left  him  ;  and  his  earnest  wish  was 
to  depart,  and  be  with  Christ.  The  closing  scenes  furnished  abundant 
cause  for  gratitude,  and  additional  reason  for  trust  in  Him  who  does 
not  desert  His  faithful  followers  at  their  utmost  need.     Eight  days 
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before  his  death,  as  be  appeared  to  be  rapidly  Binking,  bis  family 

gathered  round  bim,  in  expectation  of  bis  immediate  departure.     But 

dtysand  nights  of  weariness  and  suffering  still  remained,  during  which 

he  maintained  a  constant  communion  with  God.    His  bodily  exhaustion 

vas  extreme ;  but  spiritual  joys,  and  a  calm  repose  on  his  Redeemer, 

enabled  him  to  sustain  it.     His  great  desire  was,  that  he  might  be 

pitient  to  the  end.     The  poet's  words,  *'  O  the  pain,  the  bliss,  of 

dying!"  he  employed  more  than  once  to  express  the  feeling  of  his 

boqI.     On  Sunday,  the  9th  of  June,  when  it  was  supposed  he  could 

not  live  until  night,  he  wished  bis  family  to  assemble,  that  he  might 

partake  with  them  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.     The  Rev. 

John  Scott  administered  the  sacred  elements  ;  and  the  dying  Christian 

jofoasly  entered  into  the  spirit  of  that  last  solemn  service.    To  others, 

the  pain  of  losing  one  so  dear  was  mercifully  attempered  by  the  satis- 

fjiog  assurance  that  he,  the  object  of  their  deepest  solicitude,  was  soon 

to  be  with  Christ.    Yet,  after  this,  he  seemed  to  gather  some  strength. 

Henceforth  he  was  wholly  absorbed  in  spiritual  things. 

On  one  occasion,  while  suffering  from  extreme  exhaustion,  he  was 
urged  to  cast  all  his  care  upon  God :  to  which  suggestion  he  promptly 
replied,  *•  /  toiil — J  do.  I  have  cast  all  my  care  on  Him"  One  of 
bii  children,  having  quoted  the  passage,  "  Eye  hath  nor  seen,  nor  ear 
bmd,  neither  have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  the  things  which 
God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  Him,"  asked,  "  Do  you  believe 
that,  father  T  '*  "  Believe  it  I  Of  courae,  I  do^^  he  moat  emphatically 
answered,  aa  though  surprised  at  the  question. 

The  next  day,  he  glanced  round  his  bed,  as  if  looking  for  some  one, 
and  was  told  that  all  were  present.  "  Yes,"  he  said,  "  I  know  that : 
but  there  are  some  here  whom  you  do  not  see."  ''  What  sounds !  how 
beautiful !"  he  exclaimed,  on  another  occasion ;  and,  being  asked  to 
describe  what  he  saw  and  heard,  solemnly  declared,  "  I  cannot."  His 
spirit,  almost  freed  from  its  fleshly  tenement,  was  permitted  (it  would 
seem)  to  glance  within  the  gates  of  heaven,  and  catch  the  echo  of  the 
song  of  the  redeemed.  His  most  frequently  repeated  expression  con- 
cerning heaven  was,  ** I  want  to  go  home;"  and  his  constant  prayer, 
•*  Come,  Lord  Jeme  ;  come  quickly ," 

On  the  following  Wednesday,  as  he  seemed  not  to  be  fully  conscious, 
(ome  members  of  his  family  sang  softly  by  his  bed, — 

**  Jesu,  Lover  of  my  soul. 

Let  me  to  Thy  bosom  fly  ;**  &c. 

They  soon  found,  however,  that  he  was  following,  line  by  line ;  and 
he  at  length  joined  in  the  strain,  with  a  deep  earnestness, — 

"  Thou  art  full  of  truth  and  grace.** 

On  his  last  Thursday  evening,  after  sleeping  for  a  short  time,  he 
awoke,  and,  with  evident  disappointment,  said,  ''  0,  I  thought  I  was 
in  heaven."  He  complained  that  some  one  was  praying  him  back  ; 
and  if  petitions  were  offered  for  his  recovery,  he  made  no  response. 
Bat,  when  prayer  was  made  for  a  speedy  and  happy  release,  it  was 
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followed  by  a  hearty  Amen.  On  Friday  he  called  to  mind  the  delight 
he  bad  felt  on  the  preceding  night,  when  he  thought  he  was  in  heaven, 
and  Baid  to  those  around,  "  Ever  since  last  nighty  I  have  been  upon  the 
beach;" — on  the  shore  of  the  vast  ocean  of  eternity,  and  longing  to 
lannch  away.  Sunday,  1 6th,  was  a  day  of  great  distress  to  him.  He 
had,  however,  so  often  been  at  the  point  of  death,  and  had  revived, 
that  the  period  of  his  release  was  not  now  deemed  very  near.  As  the 
sun  was  setting  in  all  the  beauty  of  a  cloudless  summer  evening,  he 
looked  out  upon  the  lovely  country  with  a  plaintive  delight,  and  took 
farewell  of  a  scene  on  which  he  had  frequently  gazed  with  pleasure. 
A  little  later  he  joined  with  his  family  in  singing, — 

"  O  what  are  all  my  sufferings  here, 
If,  Lord,  Thou  count  me  meet 
With  that  enraptured  host  to*  appear, 
And  worship  at  Thy  feet  ?" 

He  then  said,  "J  want  to  go^" — and  never  spoke  again.  A  few 
minutes  before  one  in  the  morning  of  Monday,  the  17th  of  June,  1861, 
without  a  groan  or  sigh,  his  spirit  passed  peacefully  away  to  that  haven 
which  he  had  longed  to  reach. 

'*  There  all  the  ship^s  company  meet, 

Who  sailM  with  the  Saviour  beneath/* 

Thus  died,  in  the  sixty-first  year  of  his  age,  one  of  the  best  of  hus- 
bands and  fathers  ;  one  of  the  most  conscientious  and  honourable  of 
men  ;  and  one  of  the  most  consistent  of  Christians.  To  say  that  he 
was  perfect,  would  be  to  ascribe  to  him  virtue  more  than  mortal ;  to 
say  that  he  never  erred,  would  be  to  say  that  he  was  not  human.  Such 
as  he  was, — saved  by  Christ,  renewed  by  the  Spirit  of  grace, — let  those 
who  are  walking  in  the  same  narrow  way  glorify  God  in  him.  And, 
though  some  may  now  deem  the  religion  he  enjoyed  a  "  cunningly 
devised  fable,"  the  day  is  coming  when  the  "  scorners  '*  shall  cease  to 
"  delight  in  their  scorning,"  and  be  constrained  to  say,  *'  We  fools 
accounted  his  life  madness,  and  his  end  to  be  without  honour.  How 
is  he  numbered  among  the  children  of  God,  and  his  lot  is  among  the 
saints!"  (Wisdom  v.  4,  5.) 


THE  LATE  REVIVAL  IN  ULSTER. 

BY  THE  REV.  DR.  W.  B.  KIRKPATRICK.* 

RESULTS. 

It  is  now  universally  believed  by  those  who  are  most  competent  to 
form  an  opinion,  that  there  was  a  rich  and  extensive  work  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  in  the  year  18.39.  There  was  a  great  awakening  of  the  care« 
less  and  impenitent ;    and  there  was  also  what  is  properly  called  a 


*  Abridged  ft'om  a  paper  read  at  the  kst  Conference  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance. 
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xeTival — that  ig,  a  mighty  quickening  of  multitudes  who  had  previ- 
ously experienced  the  power  of  Divine  grace.     The  effects  of  this  out- 
pouring of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  still  abiding  ;  these  are  discernible  both 
ID  ministers  and  in  people.     Since  that  period,  ministers  in  the  awak- 
eocd  districts,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  country,  have  been  more 
direct  and  personal  than  formerly  in  their  application  of  Divine  truth, 
both  in  public  and  in  private  ;  and  have  been  more  expectant  of  suc- 
cess in  winning  souls  to  Christ.     The  people,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
been  more  attentive  to  ordinances,  more  intelligent  in  the  hearing  of 
the  word,  and  more  ready  to  hold  converse  on  spiritual  things,  and  to 
appreciate  and  acknowledge  their  pre-eminent  importance.     Prayer- 
meetiDgs  continue  to  be  held  over  the  country,  although  not  so  nume- 
rous, nor  so  largely  attended,  as  in  1859.    There  has  been  a  quickened 
demaod  for  religious  periodicals  among  the  masses  of  the  people.     A 
larger  amount  of  Christian  agency  has  been  at  work  within  the  last 
few  years  than  previously.     Many  have  engaged  with  great  ardour  in 
Sabbath-school  teaching,  in  the  distribution  of  tracts,  in  the  visitation 
of  the  sick  and  poor,  and  in  other  forms  of  usefulness  ;  and  the  zeal 
of  not  a  few  persons  already  engaged  in  the  service  of  Christ  has  been 
grettly  invigorated. 

Od  the  whole  it  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that  if  a  comparison  were 
ioatituted  between  the  present  spiritual  condition  of  the  awakened  dis- 
tncts,  and  their  condition  before  the  year  1859,  it  would  be  found, 
that,  although  the  excitement  has  passed  away,  there  is  an  evident 
advancement  of  the  people  in  knowledge  of  tbe  Scriptures,  and  in 
aptitude  to  hear,  to  receive,  and  profit  by  evangelical  truth. 

With  regard  to  the  bodily  prostraliffi  by  which  this  great  movement 
was  in  many  cases  characterized,  it  is  now  generally  admitted,  that, 
whatever  medical  or  metaphysical  explanation  may  be  given  of  these 
singular  phenomena,  there  were  comparatively  few  cases  in  which  they 
h8?e  been  followed  by  a  visible  change  of  life  and  character.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  they  had  the  effect  of  calling  public 
attention  far  and  wide  to  the  work  which  God  was  carrying  forward. 
It  must  be  remembered,  that  the  number  of  tbe  prostrated  was  small 
in  comparison  of  those  who  were  spiritually  awakened  ;  and,  further, 
it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  all  those  persons  who  were  regarded  by 
jodicious  and  experienced  brethren  as  having  obtained  mercy  in  1859, 
whether  more  or  less  affected  in  bodily  frame,  have  remained  steadfast 
in  their  Christian  profession,  and  are  now  adorning  the  doctrine  of  God 
our  Saviour. 

It  must,  nevertheless,  be  acknowledged,  that  the  awakening  has 
failed  to  realize  tbe  anticipations  of  many.  It  was  not  unusual  to 
have  it  affirmed,  that  there  had  been  no  more  signal  manifestation  of 
Divine  grace  since  tbe  apostolic  times ;  that  we  had  reached  a  new  era 
in  tbe  history  of  the  church  of  Christ ;  and  that  a  mighty  and  resist- 
less impulse  would  thenceforth  be  given  to  agencies  established  for  the 
advancement  of  tbe  kingdom  of  God.  In  some  aspects  of  the  Chris- 
tian character,  we  have  certainly  failed  to  make  progress  since  the  year 
1857.     For  example :  It  has  been  complained  that  the  great  cause  of 
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Missions  has  not  gained  much.  It  was  expected  that  a  multitude  of 
new  labourers  would  present  themselves  for  the  Missionary  enterprise, 
—especially  now,  when  the  claims  of  Missions  are  so  fully  and  uni** 
▼ersally  acknowledged  ;  now,  when  so  many  difficulties  have  been 
overcome  ;  now,  that  the  facilities  of  reaching  the  most  remote  coun* 
tries  are  so  much  increased ;  now,  that  we  see  young  men  starting 
every  day  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth  or  of  fame. 
Yet  we  find  that  still  but  a  feeble  response  has  been  given  to  the  ear- 
nest demand  made  at  this  moment  by  all  our  Protestant  churches  for 
labourers  to  go  forth  abroad  to  fields  which  are  white  unto  the  harvest. 

It  is  further  stated,  that  in  some  of  the  awakened  districts  the  spirit 
of  liberality  has  not  received  much  impulse.     In  the  inspired  record 
of  the  first  revival  in  the  Christian  church,  (Acts  ii.  and  iv.,)  great 
prominence  is  given  to  the  fact,  as  an  evidence  of  the  mighty  power 
of  Divine  grace,  that  the  love  of  Christ  subdued  the  love  of  earthly 
property  in  the  human  heart.     When  tried  by  this  test,  the  people  in 
some  quarters  have  been  found  wanting.     At  the  same  time,  it  is  to 
be  borne  in  mind,  in  partial  explanation  of  the  matter,  that  the  revival 
in  the  north  of  Ireland  appeared  chiefly  amongst  the  humbler  classes 
of  the  people,  and  among  the  subordinate  members  of  families,  who 
had  little  of  this  world's  wealth  at  their  command.     It  should  be  men- 
tioned, also,  that  much  money  has  been  spent  on  the  building  and 
enlargement  of  places  of  worship,  required  in  consequence  of  the 
increase  of  congregations,  and  in  other  objects  connected  with  the  pro- 
gress and  prosperity  of  the  church  at  home.     And,  further,  that  the 
pecuniary  means  of  all  classes  in  Ireland  have  been  seriously  crippled 
by  a  succession  of  deficient  harvests. 

In  estimating  the  results  of  a  real  and  glorious  work  of  God,  we 
must  remember  that  the  Christian  character  does  not  attain  complete- 
ness at  once,  in  seasons  of  revival,  any  more  than  in  ordinary  seasons ; 
and  that  then,  no  less  than  at  other  times,  the  flesh  lusteth  against  the 
spirit,  and  the  spirit  against  the  flesh ;  and  these  are  contrary  the  one 
to  the  other.  Further,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind,  that  those  who  were 
impressed  formed  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  whole  population  ;  so 
that  a  stranger  might  have  passed  through  many  of  the  districts  which 
were  reported  to  be  awakened,  without  witnessing  any  decisive  evidencea 
of  the  presence  and  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Further  still,  it  should 
be  noted,  that  those  who  were  not  made  better  by  this  gracious  visita- 
tion were,  in  many  cases,  made  worse.  Unwilling  to  yield  to  the  trath, 
they  were  hardened  in  their  opposition  to  it ;  and,  in  consequence  of 
the  more  decided  separation  which  ensued  between  them  and  the  peo- 
ple of  God,  they  were  left  more  exclusively  to  themselves,  and  to  the 
evil  influences  which  were  brought  to  bear  upon  them. 

God  has  vouchsafed  to  us  such  an  outpouring  of  grace  as  this  country 
has  never  known  before.  We  had  been  earnestly  seeking  this  great 
favour  from  on  high.  When  we  were  reading  of  the  mighty  move- 
ments of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  past  days,  and  even  in  our  own  times,  iu 
other  lands,  we  were  almost  tempted  to  complain,  "  Hath  God  forgotten 
to  be  gracious  **  to  us  in  Ireland  ?     **  Hath  He  in  His  anger  shut  up 
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His  tender  mercies  ?"  And  wbeo,  at  length,  it  pleased  God  to  make 
bare  His  holy  arm  in  the  midst  of  us ;  when  we  beheld  multitudes 
svakeoed,  coniinced  of  guilt,  crying  out  for  mercy,  and  afterwards 
dedaring  that  they  had  found  pardon,  peace,  and  acceptance  in  the 
Beloved ;  when  we  marked  the  confessions  of  sin,  the  fervent  prayers, 
the  expressions  of  confidence  in  Jesus,  the  intense  love  to  the  Saviour 
and  to  His  people,  the  songs  of  praise,  the  delight  manifested  in  the 
worship  and  service  of  God,  the  self-denying  efforts  made  for  the  con- 
fersioD  of  sools, — this  state  of  things  was  so  new,  so  unexpected,  so 
sorprising,  that  we  felt  as  if  we  never  could  find  words  to  express  our 
tbankfolness  to  the  Author  and  Giver  of  these  great  and  marvellous 
mercies. 

It  it  not  wonderful  if  some  mistakes  were  committed*  It  is  rather 
wooderful  that  these  were  so  few.  Many  rushed  into  the  membership 
of  the  church  under  the  iufluence  of  mere  sympathy  or  curiosity. 
There  was  not  sufficient  time  to  test  the  soundness  of  their  Christian 
profession.  Ministers  were  often  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do.  They 
vere  willing  to  do  anything  in  order  to  secure  the  bestow ment  of  this 
grest  blessing.  They  were  willing  to  step  aside,  and  do  nothing,  if  it 
vere  the  good  pleasure  of  God  to  work  by  any  other  instrumentality. 
Heoce  it  was  that  they  often  retired  to  make  way  for  others  not  so 
idl  qualified  as  themselves  to  lead  the  devotions  of  the  people,  or  to 
diride  the  word  of  truth  to  the  various  classes  of  their  hearers.  Hence 
'  tttravagances  were  sometimes  committed  ;  erroneous  statements  were 
made  by  incompetent  instructers ;  and  reproach  was  brought  on  the 
movement  by  its  enemies,  and  even  by  some  of  those  who  were  dis- 
posed to  be  its  friends.  But  these  extravagances,  on  which  adversaries 
have  so  largely  expatiated,  were  comparatively  rare.  In  most  cases 
they  were  simply  the  result  of  inexperience ;  and  we  doubt  not,  that 
if  it  should  please  God,  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  His  waiting  people^ 
to  send  another  revival,  the  mistakes  would  be  fewer  still. 

DANGERS. 

There  is  no  season,  indeed,  whether  in  periods  of  excitement  or  of 
calm,  in  which  the  interests  of  vital  religion  are  not  exposed  to  danger 
in  some  form.     At  present,  there  is  danger  of  spiritual  declen&ion. 
Some  ministers  who  laboured  earnestly  and  successfully  in  the  north 
of  Ireland  in  the  year  1859>  and  who  are  labouring  earnestly  still  in 
the  work  of  the  Lord,  have  informed  the  writer  of  this  paper,  that, 
while  they  are  able  to  point  in  all  directions  to  the  permanent  good 
produced,  there  are  many  of  the.  people  who  seem  to  have  lost  much 
of  the  warmth  and  joyousness  of  their  religious  afifections,  whose 
spiritual  sensibilities  seem  to  be  declining,  and  yet  who  do  not  expe- 
rience any  alarm  or  uneasiness  on  this  account ;  but  are  rather  inclined 
to  regard  their  present  frame  of  heart  and  of  life  as  an  almost  neces- 
sary  reaction  from  their  former  state  of  undue  excitement. 

There  is  also  danger  in  some  quarters  arising  from  inadequate  or 
HMwund  teaching.  In  consequence  of  the  late  awakening,  the  Protest- 
sat  population  in  many  counties  of  the  south  as  well  as  of  the  north 
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of  Ireland  have  evinced  an  increased  saBceptibility  of  religious  impres- 
BioD.  In  order  to  take  advantage  of  this  improved  state  of  feeling, 
many  earnest-minded  yoang  men  have  come  forth  from  among  the 
laity  to  hold  meetings,  and  to  deliver  addresses  to  the  people  assem- 
bled. These  meetings  have  been  hailed  with  delight,  and,  we  beliere, 
have  been  productive  of  much  abiding  good  in  districts  which  had  long 
lain  under  the  withering  influence  of  a  careless  or  ungodly  ministry. 
The  addresses  delivered  at  these  meetings  are  often  characterized  by 
soundness  of  scriptural  doctoine,  as  well  as  by  force  of  practical  appeal. 
But  sometimes  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  their  efficiency  for  good  is 
impaired  by  partial  or  exaggerated  statements  of  Gospel  truth,  autho- 
ritatively delivered,  and  in  some  instances  widely  received ;  and  by 
their  tendency  to  nourish  the  spirit  of  self-complacency  and  self-con- 
fidence, and  sometimes  of  invidious  comparison  and  criticism,  among 
persons  who  are  but  newly  awakened,  and,  as  yet,  but  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  the  mutual  relations  and  bearings  of  the  various  parts 
of  the  Christian  system. 

LESSONS   TO   THE    CHURCH. 

It  remains  to  specify  a  few  of  the  lessons  which  this  visitation  of 
grace  is  fitted  to  teach  the  church  at  large  in  these  countries  : — 

1 .  We  are  called  to  humble  ourselves  before  God,  because  of  our 
ingratitude  and  hardness  of  heart.  We  obtained  that  great  blessing 
for  which  we  prayed  and  longed  with  inexpressible  earnestness,  and 
which  we  yet  hardly  ventured  to  expect.  God  gave  it  to  us,  and  we 
were  filled  with  wonder  and  with  joy.  It  was  the  Lord's  doing,  and 
it  was  marvellous  in  our  eyes.  This  feeling  of  wonder  has  now  sub- 
sided ;  and  we  are  in  danger  of  grieving  the  Holy  Spirit  by  forgetfnl- 
ness  and  coldness  of  heart,  and  of  sliding  into  the  spirit  of  carelessness 
and  indifference  respecting  this  unprecedented  mercy. 

2.  It  is  our  duty  earnestly  and  habitually  to  put  the  Lord  in  remem- 
brance of  the  wonders  He  has  done  in  our  own  land  and  before  our 
eyes,  and  to  ask  Him  to  renew,  and  sustain,  and  carry  forward  His 
own  work  in  the  midst  of  us.  We  are  to  approach  Him  in  the  spirit 
of  the  ancient  prophet,  when  he  smote  the  waters  of  the  Jordan  with 
the  mantle,  and  exclaimed,  "  Where  is  the  Lord  God  of  Elijah  7 " 
These  words  implied  a  deep  sense  of  his  own  personal  insufficiency ; 
they  implied  a  touching  remembrance  of  the  works  which  God  had 
already  accomplished;  they  implied,  further,  an  humble  hope  that 
what  He  had  done  before  He  would  not  refuse  to  do  again,  in  answer 
to  the  prayer  of  His  waiting  servant.  Let  us  approach  the  throne  of 
grace  in  this  spirit,  and  we  may  expect  to  see  greater  things  than  we 
have  even  yet  seen. 

3.  There  is  needed  a  larger  amount  of  doctrinal  and  expository 
teaching  in  the  pulpit.  It  is  by  the  truth  that  the  soul  is  to  be  fed. 
Instruction  must  therefore  not  be  superseded  by  exhortation.  The 
aptitude  of  the  people  to  hear  and  to  learn  is  greatly  increased  ;  it 
must  be  met  by  a  corresponding  aptitude  to  teach.  The  analogy  of 
the  faith  must  be  set  forth ;  and  the  great  mystery  of  godliness,  in  the 
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relation  of  its  great  component  parts,  and  in  its  various  forms  of 
practical  application,  must  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  hearts  and  con- 
sciences of  men.     Nor  is  it  enough  to  teach  ;  we  must  see  that  our 
teaching  be  understood.     This  point  is  too  often  overlooked.     If  the 
preacher,  after  delivering  his  most  carefully-prepared  address  in  the 
Sabbath  services,  were  afterwards  to  institute  an  examination  of  his 
people,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  how  much  of  what  they  had 
beard  they  were  likely  to  carry  away  with  them,  the  result  would 
often  be  very  humiliating.     Pains  should  therefore  be  taken  to  ascer- 
tain that  the  people  hear  and  understand  the  word  spoken  from  the 
pulpit — by  Bible-classes — by  catechetical    instruction — by  personal 
dealiDg  with  souls,  that  so  they  may  be  solidly  built  up  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Gospel ;   not  tossed  to  and  fro,  and  carried  about  with 
every  wind  of  doctrine,  but  made  to  grow  up  in  all  things  into  the 
hfiog  Head.     It  was  found,  in  the  year  1859,  that  those  who  had 
previoDsly  received  the  most  careful  training  in  the  word  of  God  were 
the  persons  who  obtained  the  most  substantial  and  permanent  benefit 
from  the  revival. 

4.  Means  should  be  taken  in  all  our  churches  to  encourage  the 
ipiiit  and  practice  of  Christian  fellowship.     The  communion  of  saints 
ia  t  privilege  which  is  but  imperfectly  appreciated  in  most  of  our 
ooamunities.     This  is  strange :  for,  as  many  as  seek  to  draw  near  to 
film  who  is  the  great  centre  of  spiritual  attraction  must  necessarily 
draw  near  to  one  another.     How  can  they  but  feel  desirous  of  fre- 
quent conferences  on  the  salvation  which  God  has  bestowed  on  them, 
on  the  precious  Saviour  they  have  found,  on  their  common  privileges, 
oblif^tions,  motives,  purposes,  prospects  ?  *     Yet  there  is  but  little 
prorision  made  to  meet  this  necessity  of  our  renewed  nature.     Hence 
do  we  account  for  the  number  of  small  communities  which  are  now 
snd  again  breaking  off  from  our  Established  Churches.     It  is  from 
the  natural  effort  to  supply  a  want  which  is  deeply  felt,  and  which 
yet  is  not  sufificiently  recognised  amongst  us.     This  process  of  separa- 
tion must  continue  till  the  evil  be  remedied.     Those  who  experienced 
the  power  of  the  late  revival  appeared  to  have  inexpressible  delight  in 
the  communion  of  saints. 

5.  Another  lesson  is  the  duty  of  making  a  vigorous  and  faithfal 
U€  of  the  various  gifts  bestowed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  members 
of  the  church  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ,  and  for  the 
extension  of  His  kingdom  upon  earth.  The  capacities  of  the  awakened 
in  1859  were  singularly  quickened,  and  also  the  disposition  to  employ 
them  in  the  service  of  God.  The  prayers,  the  thanksgivings,  the 
miitaal  exhortations  of  the  brethren,  their  appeals  to  the  impenitent 
m  public  and  in  private,  were  often  wonderful  in  style  of  expression,  as 
weU  as  in  fervency  of  spirit.     Out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart,  filled 


*  An  argument  tfaia,  let  ui  lay,  for  the  class-meeting.  While  some  among  ourselves 
ipcak  dispaiagingly  of  that  we^ly  privilege,  many  of  the  most  spiritual  members  of 
other  churchct  are  yearning  after  its  enjoyment  The  whole  of  this  paper  is  iutenMcly 
Method  wticaL — Edi  tor. 
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with  the  loTe  of  Christ,  not  only  did  the  lips  speak,  but  all  the  bodily 
as  well  as  mental  energies  of  the  believer  were  called  forth  for  the  8er« 
▼ice  of  God,  and  for  the  salvation  of  souls.  We  were  led  to  see  what 
a  mighty  engine  the  church  would  become,  if  all  the  resources  placed 
at  its  disposal  were  brought  into  harmonious  and  well-adjusted  action. 
The  right  use  of  spiritual  gifts  is  a  subject  of  great  difficulty ;  it 
requires  much  wisdom  and  discrimination.  But  it  is  surely  as  dis- 
honouring  to  the  Holy  Spirit  to  permit  His  gifts  to  run  to  waste,  as 
to  employ  in  His  service  those  who  have  received  no  gifts  at  all  for  the 
work  to  which  their  fellow-men  have  called  them.  And,  if  these  gifts 
are  to  be  used,  it  is  surely  expedient,  that,  except  in  cases  where  no  fit 
superintendence  can  be  obtained,  these  gifts  ought  to  be  employed  in 
subordination  to  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  church. 

6.  There  is  one  other  important  lesson  which  the  late  reviral  presses 
upon  our  attention, — the  duty  of  special  prayer  for  the  professors  and 
students  of  the  theoloffieal  classes  in  our  various  seats  of  learning.     It 
was  an  interesting  feature  of  the  awakening  of  1859,  that  not  a  few 
of  the  young  men  looking  forward  to  the  office  of  the  holy  ministry 
appeared  to  be  deeply  moved  by  the  Spirit  of  God.     In  America,  it  is 
known  that  some  of  the  most  remarkable  revivals  have  taken  place  in 
colleges.     Many  of  the  students  in  that  country  have  been  converted 
to  God  during  their  attendance  in  their  classes  ;  and  of  these  a  large 
proportion   have   become  ministers.       Why   may   it   not   be  so   in 
these  countries  also  ?     It  is  a  matter  of  loud  and  general  complaint 
at  the  present  time,  that,  while  the  demand  for  ministers  is  increas- 
ing, the  supply  is  diminishing.     The  world  now  holds  out  so  many 
glittering  prizes  to  youthful  ambition,  that  some  of  our  most  gifted 
young  men,  even  of  those  originally  designed  for  the  ministry  of  the 
Gospel,  are  found  to  turn  away  from  the  unceasing  toils  and  sacrifices 
of  that  arduous  office  to  the  more  lucrative  appointments  of  the  Civil 
Service.      This  tendency  is  growing,  and  it  demands  our  prompt  and 
earnest  attention.     We  owe  it  to  the  church,  which  demands  a  godly 
and  learned  ministry ;  we  owe  it  to  our  country,  of  which  a  large 
portion  is  still  to  be  subdued  to  the  obedience  of  the  faith  ;   we  owe 
it  to  the  world,  whose  millions  are  hungering  for  the  bread  of  life ; 
we  owe  it  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  whose  workings  cannot  be  appreciated, 
nor  even  understood,  except  by  spiritual  men ;  we  owe  it  to   the 
Saviour,  who  has  commanded  us  to  pray  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  that 
He  will  send  forth  labourers  into  His  harvest ;  we  owe  it  to  God, 
whose  servants  we  profess  to  be,  and  whose  name  is  every  day  blas- 
phemed by  the  people  who  know  Him  not — to  pray,  to  seek,  to  strive 
that  men  of  the  right  stamp  may  be  sent  forth  from  our  Christian 
homes,  and  from  our  theological  halls,  earnestly  disposed  and  fully 
equipped  to  proclaim  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified  to  the  multitudes 
at  home  and  abroad  that  are  perishing  for  lack  of  knowledge. 

CONCLUSIOPf. 

And  now,  beloved  brethren,  let  me  solicit  your  sympathies   and 
prayers  on  behalf  of  that  country  in  which  you  are  assembled.     The 
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iwakeoiDg  of  1859  has  ahown  us  how  saddeDly,  and  how  rapidly, 
the  Lord  of  all  power  and  might  ean  accomplish  Hia  parposes  of 
mercj  toward  our  long  darkened  and  degraded  population.  Within 
the  last  few  years  great  changes  have  been  wrought  in  the  material 
tod  social  condition  of  oor  people ;  and  why  may  we  not  hope  for 
chsDgea  equally  rapid  and  extensive  in  the  kingdom  of  grace  J  Ire- 
Uod  has  long  been  a  perplexing  problem  to  our  statesmen  and  poli- 
tidsDS.  It  resembles  the  woman  in  the  Gospel,  who  had  "suffered  many 
things  of  many  physicians,...  and  was  nothing  bettered,  but  rather  grew 
Torae/'  Till  she  touched  the  hem  of  the  Saviour's  garment,  her  dis- 
eaae  remained.  So  will  it  be  with  Ireland.  We  want  you  to  help  us 
to  bring  her  to  the  Great  Physician.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  meeting  of  so  many  of  God's  dear  servants,  for  such  a  purpose  as 
biingt  them  together,  will  be  rendered  a  blessing  to  the  land. 

"  Let  Thy  mercy,  0  Lord,  be  upon  us,  according  as  we  hope  in 
Thee.'* 


THE  GRAVE  OF  THE  MARTYRED  MISSIONARY. 

The  date  of  our  tale  carries  us  back,  on  the  stream  of  time,  some  six- 
fcRB  or  seventeen  years.  Far  up  among  the  mountains,  in  the  interior  of 
Jitnaica,  a  Mis&ionary,  who  has  borne  the  toils  and  anxieties  of  fifteen 
jrcan  in  that  land  of  oppression,  (during  which  time  he  had  passed  through 
miDy  Ticlautudes,  and  rejoiced  greatly  over  the  downfal  of  colonial  slavery,) 
is  «^n^«ny  by  the  side  of  a  low,  plain,  brick  tomb,  undistinguished  by  any 
ioacription  which  might  inform  the  beholder  whose  ashes  they  are  which 
slamber  in  the  dust  beneath.  The  tomb  is  discoloured  by  time,  and  moss- 
grown.  Grass  and  weeds  almost  conceal  it :  for  it  is  nearly  twenty  years 
usee  that  grave  was  opened  to  receive  the  remains  of  a  victim  of  bigotry 
and  persecation,  who  rests  there  awaiting  the  morning  of  the  resurrection, 
sod  **  the  glory  that  is  to  be  revealed  "  in  the  saints  at  **  the  manifestation 
of  the  sons  of  God."  It  is  to  visit  that  tomb  that  the  Missionary  has  taken 
a  jonniey  of  some  miles.  He  has  himself  confronted  the  banded  brother- 
hood of  persecators,  and  suffered  from  the  malice  of  the  oppressors  of  the 
sUts  ;  and  he  is  profoundly  interested  in  the  thrilling  memories  of  that 
cariier  period,  when  the  loathsome  prison-cell,  in  this  part  of  the  island, 
frequently  echoed  to  the  hymns  and  pnuses  of  incarcerated  Missionaries  of 
the  CrosB,  and  when  the  martyr  who  sleeps  here,  where  *'  the  wicked  cease 
from  troabling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest,'*  was  hunted  by  intolerance  to 
the  grave. 

The  evening  is  most  lovely.  Gentle,  sweet,  and  balmy  are  the  breezes 
sweeping  by,  just  sufficient  to  temper  the  heat,  and  bear  to  the  gratified 
WDse  the  delicious  fragrance  which  they  have  gleaned  from  rich  orange 
bkMBoms  adorning  a  multitude  of  trees  with  which  the  surrounding  pas- 
tures aboond.  The  western  sky  is  lighted  up  with  splendour  and  beauty  :  for 
the  iiyi  is  near  his  setting,  and  paints  one  of  those  gorgeous  scenes  which  are 
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nerer  witnessed  to  sach  advantage  as  within  the  trapics.  As  the  Mission- 
ary tarns  his  hce  to  the  magnificeBt  west,  he  thinks  of  **  glory/'  and  'Hhe 
saints  in  gloiy.'*  There,  within  the  narrow  eonfines  of  that  lowly  and 
unadorned  grave  upon  which  his  foot  is  resting,  lies  all  that  is  mortal  of  a 
martyred  servant  of  Jesus,  long  since  literally  crambled  to  dast^^^for  in 
this  torrid  zone  the  original  curse,  '*  Dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt 
thou  return,"  more  rapidly  receives  its  accompUshmenty  when  the  spirit 
has  departed,  than  in  a  more  temperate  clime.  But  he  calls  to  mind  the 
moment  when  the  soul  of  the  young  Missionary,  redeemed  and  purified  by 
precious  blood,  ceased  to  belong  to  earth.  He  follows  it  in  its  u  pward 
flight,  as  holy  angels  **  bear  it  to  the  throne  of  love,"  and  ^*  place  it  at  the 
Saviour's  feet ; "  and  then  he  thinks  of  that  spirit  before  the  throne,  realiz- 
ing the  '*  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory."  And  it  requires 
but  an  efibrt  of  imagination  to  fancy  that  it  is  there — ^in  the  heavens  before 
him,  all  radiant  with  gold,  and  purple,  and  many  varied  hues — that  the 
departed  one  has  found  his  final  rest. 

The  scenery  all  around  is  very  pleasant  to  the  eye.  The  spot  upon 
which  the  visiter  stands,  by  the  side  of  that  long-closed  grave,  is  in  a  lovely 
valley  amidst  the  mountains  of  St.  Ann's.  No  cane-fields  or  sugar-works 
meet  the  sight :  for  it  is  a  part  of  the  country  altogether  devoted  to  pasture. 
There  are  gentle  glades,  and  undulating  hills,  where  waves  the  luxuriant 
Guinea-grass,  introduced  into  the  country  by  a  slave-ship  from  Africa  in  a 
way  that  may  be  called  accidental,  and  proving  a  rich  and  invaluable  Iwon 
to  the  planters.  There  are  clumps  of  cedar  and  other  valuable  trees,  giv- 
ing a  rich  and  park-like  appearance  to  the  landscape ;  intersperaed  with 
vast  numbers  of  the  orange,  now  white  with  its  delicate  snowy  blossom^ 
so  fragrant  and  so  pure.  Here  and  there  towers  an  ancient  specimen  of 
the  wild  cotton,  whose  giant  stem,  branchless,  shooting  up  eighty  or  ninety 
feet,  at  length  throws  wide  its  massive  umbrageous  limbs.  Vast  patches  of 
woodland  away  in  the  distance  diversify  the  scene,  which  are  occasionally 
broken  by  openings  of  greater  or  less  extent  which  mark  Spots  where  the 
emancipated  negro  has  partly  cleared  the  vii^in  land  from  the  heavy  timber 
which  corered  his  newly-purchased  freehold,  and  fixed  his  humble  cottage, 
now  that  he  has  become  an  owner  of  the  soil  to  which  he  was  attached 
first  as  a  slave,  and  then  as  an  apprenticed  labourer.  Encircling  the  whole, 
and  bounding  the  landscape,  may  be  traced,  through  a  pelluoid  atmosphere, 
the  outline  of  immense  tahges  of  mountains  stretching  far  away,  covered 
with  forests,  the  growth  of  many  cebturies ; — trees  under  whose  grateful 
shade  the  aboriginal  Indians,  through  many  generations,  indulged  their  love 
of  ease,  or  revelled  in  the  dance  which  was  their  chief  delight,  long  before 
the  treacherous  Spaniard  invaded  their  peaceful  land^  These  foreats^  in 
their  vast  abundance,  show  how  little  has  been  done  to  bring  thia  fruitful 
Queen  of  the  Antilles  under  general  cultivation. 

All  around  is  enchanting ;  but  the  Missionary's  eye  rests  again  upon  the 
humble  grave,  and  then,  close  at  hand,  upon  the  ruins  of  a  Misrton-chapel, 
and  a  dilapidated  but  still  tenantable  Mission-house,  exhibiting  a  strange 
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tod  nd  contnflt  to  the  smiling  beauty  of  the  landscape,  and  telling,  la 
their  moomfol  desolation,  with  silent  eloquence,  of  days  when  all  bad  pas* 
lions  were  called  into  exercise  to  oppose  the  faithful  preaching  of  the  truth. 
On  tiiis  spot  there  stood  a  Christian  sanctuary,  built  of  the  hard  wood  of 
the  oountiy,  and  capable  of  receiring  from  five  to  six  hundred  worshippers* 
Its  wails  once  resounded  with  the  proclamation  of  the  glorious  Gospel,  and 
the  snriTalled  hymns  of  the  Wesleys,  sung  by  hundreds,  still  bearing  the 
Tftke  of  earthly  masters,  while,  spiritually  emancipated,  they  exulted  in 
the  libeTty  wherewith  Christ  had  made  them  free.  And  there,  at  one  end 
of  the  house  of  €rod,  was  the  unpretending  but  sufficient  house  for  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Miaeionary.  A  few  uncoyered  rafters  overhead,  part  of  the 
fmrnework  of  the  floor,  and  sereral  upright  pieces  of  timber  that  once  sup- 
ported the  roof, — these  only  remain  of  the  attractive  and  commodious 
house  of  prayer  that  once  adorned  this  place,  inviting  the  sable  sons  and 
daoghters  of  Africa  to  come  and  join  in  the  worship  of  the  Holy  One,  who 
**  hsth  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of 
the  esrth.*'  And  the  pleasant  dwellings  though  still  partly  inhabited,  is 
hot  the  wreck  of  what  it  was  years  sgo,  before  this  lovely  station  was  made 
dcwlate  by  persecution,  stirred  up  by  a  slave-oppressor,  whose  position  as 
the  rector  of  this  beautiful  parish  imparts  a  deeper  turpitude  to  cruelties 
nd  atrocities  which  his  own  and  other  people's  slaves  suffered  at  his  hands, 
0rbj  means  of  his  instigation.  As  the  visiter  stands  there,  at  the  lonely 
tomh,  until  th«  sun  disappears  behind  the  distant  hills,  and  the  fast-receding 
^lendonrs  amid  which  the  glorious  orb  has  dipped  beneath  the  western 
wave  admonish  him  that  the  time  has  oome  for  remounting  his  horse,  he 
is  husy  with,  memories,  both  pleasing  and  painful,  which  are  associated 
with  the  history  of  that  desecrated  sanctuary,  and  the  martyr's  grave.  The 
scenes  of  by-gone  days  rise  in  a  vivid  light  to  his  mind,  like  a  series  of  dis- 
solving views,  awakening  mingled  emotions  of  indignation  and  sympathy, 
hat  all  merging  in  profound  gratitude  to  Him,  the  Wise  and  Good,  who 
htth  made  ''the  wrath  of  man  to  praise"  Him,  and  ''the  remainder  of 
wnth  "  hath  "  restndoed."  Let  some  of  these  changing  scenes  pass  in  review 
before  ua. 

A  meeting  is  held  in  the  humble  chapel  at  Spanish-Town,  the  capital  of 
the  colony,  called  by  the  Spaniards  Santiago-de-la-Vega,  where  are  situated 
the  prinoely  residence  of  the  Governor,  and  an  extensive  suite  of  Govem- 
ment  buildings  and  offices ;  in  the  midst  of  which  stands  Rodney's  Temple, 
an  ornamental  structure  erected  to  the  honour  of  our  naval  hero  of  that 
Dsme,  and  intended  to  commemorate  the  victories  he  gained  in  these  West- 
ern aess.  The  temple  is  adorned  with  a  costly  marble  statue  of  the  Admiral, 
and  several  massive  guns  taken  from  the  captured  or  sunken  ships  of  the 
cneny.    The  meeting  which  is  going  on  in  the  humble  place  of  worship 
is  not  one  of  the  r^;u1ar  public  services,  but  a  meeting  held  by  the  choir  for 
ptsctising  tones  to  be  snng  in  the  public  ordinances  nf  the  church.  Attracted 
bj  the  music,  a  gentleman  enters  the  building,  and  quietly  takes  a  distant 
>sit,  listeniiig  with  evident  interest.    When  the  little  assembly  of  har- 
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monists  breaks  up,  the  gentleman  does  not  retire ;  but,  after  their  de[>ai> 
ture,  he  advances,  and,  apologizing  for  the  apparent  intrusion,  introduces 
himself  to  the  Missionary  as  Mr.  Stephen  Drew,  a  barrister,  residing  on  his 
own  estate  in  St.  Ann*s  parish,  which  is  called  Belmont.    In  the  conreraa- 
tion  that  follows,  the  minister  discovers  that  his  new  acquaintance  is  not  a 
stranger  to  religious  influences  and  religious  feelings ;  and  it  transpires, 
all  the  more  interestingly  and  pleasingly  because  so  unusual  among  the 
planters  of  Jamaica,  that  he  has  adopted  the  practice  of  reading  prayers 
among  his  slaves  every  Sabbath  morning,  and  that  he  usually  accompanies 
this  service  with  one  of  Wesley's  sermons.    This  pleasant  Interview,  des- 
tined to  lead  to  many  very  important  results,  ends  with  the  expression,  on 
the  part  of  the  stranger,  of  a  desire  to  have  his  slaves  instructed  in  the 
great  truths  of  the  Gospel  by  Wesleyan  ministers,  and  a  polite  and  earnest 
request  that  the  Missionary  will  favour  him  with  an  early  visit  at  his  resi- 
dence in  the  mountains.    An  early  opportunity  is  taken  by  the  Spanbh- 
Town  minister  to  comply  with  this  invitation  ;  and,  after  a  ride  of  about 
forty  miles,  through  some  of  the  most  romantic  and  magnificent  scenery  in 
the  world,  he  arrives  at  Belmont,  and  receives  a  warm  welcome.    During 
this  first  short  visit,  the  Missionary  opens  his  commission  among  the 
inhabitants  of  St.  Ann's  parish,  by  preaching  every  evening  to  the  family 
of  his  host,  and  the  slaves  resident  on  the  "  pen,"  (it  would  be  called  a 
grazing-farm  in  England  or  America,)  the  welcome  tidings  of  salvation 
through  the  atonement  of  Jesus.    It  is  the  first  time  that  wide-spread 
parish  has  seen  a  Christian  minister  preaching  to  a  congregation  of  slaves, 
-—for  all  are  slaves,  except  the  master  and  his  family,  and  two  or  three 
white  officials  who  have  the  direction  and  oversight  of  the  property*    It  is 
true  there  is  a  parish  church ;  but  this  is  small,  and  ten  miles  distant. 
Nor  was  it  built  with  a  view  to  the  instruction  of  the  negro  race,  but  only 
of  the  white  inhabitants  ;  these  only  being  regarded  as  under  the  pastoral 
care  of  the  island  clergy.    As  to  the  man  who  officiates  there,  his  claim  to 
the  designation  of  a  Chruttian  minister  is  more  than  questionable  :  for  all 
that  ever  was  Christian  about  him  is  sunk  and  lost  in  the  brutal  and  callous 
slave-holder,— K>f  which  class  |ie  exhibits  the  worst  type  ;  while  the  owner 
of  Belmont  is  a  pattern  of  the  most  indulgent  and  the  best. 

After  a  few  days'  visit,  which  has  awakened  a  considerable  interest  in 
the  neighbourhood,  the  Missionary  retraces  his  path  to  his  home  in  the 
low,  hot,  dusty  town  of  Santiago-de- la-Vega,  with  pleasant  memories  of  the 
journey,  and  the  new  friendships  and  associations  he  has  formed.  Some 
weeks  later,  the  impaired  health  of  his  wife  induces  him  to  accept  a  pressing 
invitation  from  his  Belmont  host  and  hostess  to  give  the  suffisrer  the  benefit 
of  a  change  to  the  cool  and  more  salubrious  climate  of  the  St.  Ann's  moun- 
tains. Removed  thither  by  gentle  stages,  the  sinking  invalid  in  that  plea- 
sant region  recruits  her  wasted  energies ;  and  soon  the  pallid,  sunken  cheek 
exhibits  again  as  much  of  the  bloom  of  health  and  youth  as  is  usuaUy  to  be 
found  within  the  tropics.  Meanwhile,  her  husband  is  diligently  spreading 
the  truth  among  the  enslaved  population  around.    He  can  gain  no  access  to 
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them  on  the  week-day,  beyond  the  boundary  of  his  friend's  estate ;  bat  on 
the  Sabbath  a  mnltitade  of  the  poor  slares  flock  from  all  the  sarronnding 
cottDtiy,  having  heard  of  the  minister  who  is  preaching  at  Belmont ;  some 
ioflnenoed  by  cariosity,  bat  many  eager  to  hear  about  the  Crucified,  and 
th«  heaven  of  joy  and  lo?e  which  they  may  gain  through  His  merits,  after 
the  unreqaited  toils  and  wasting  hardships  of  their  present  unenviable  lot 
ihsll  have  passed  away.     The  Missionary's  wife,  too,  devotes  her  rapidly- 
inoeanng  strength  to  the  instruction  of  these  dark  children  of  Africa,-* 
dark  in  mind,  as  in  complexion, — with  the  full  sanction  of  their  God-fearing 
owner,  who  b  anxious  that  his  bondmen  and  bondwomen  may  share  with 
himself  the  joyous  hopes  of  life  and  immortality  beyond  the  grave.    The 
blessed  eeed  of  the  kingdom,  cast  among  the  enslaved  children  of  Ham,  has 
geKFBlly  found  a  genial  and  fruitful  soil.    And  there  is  no  exception  here. 
Jhtk  eyes  glisten  with  mingled  emotions ;  and  dark  faces  often  stream  with 
copbss  tears,  as  the  man  of  God  dwells  on  the  story  of  the  cro!«,  and  expa* 
tistcs  on  God's  wondrous  love  to  the  lowliest  and  guiltiest  of  the  sinful  race, — 
the  dare  as  well  as  the  free,  the  black  man  as  well  as  the  white,  all  equally 
interested  in  the  atonement  which  love  has  provided.    The  melodies  of  the 
Methodist  poet,  sung  by  clear  and  tuneful  voices,  now  begin  to  be  heard  in 
the  eottages  around ;  and  earnest  supplication,  in  simple,  broken  language, 
goes  up  from  many  a  retreat  amid  these  pleasant  vales  and  mountains, 
whete  the  voice  of  prayer  was  never  heard  before.    The  power  of  the  word 
has  been  felt  in  not  a  few  weary  hearts ;  and  with  a  ready  faith  the  bless- 
iags  of  salvation  have  been  appropriated.  In  a  word,  souls  have  passed  from 
death  unto  life  ;  so  that,  on  New  Year's  day,  thirty  to  forty,  professing 
fiuth  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  experiencing  its  cleansing  power,  are  bap- 
tized in  the  name  of  the  ever-blessed  Trinity.    Thus  the  foundations  of  a 
chorch  are  laid,  which  is  destined  to  pass  through  many  trials  and  triumphs, 
the  master  and  mistress  of  the  property  being  enrolled  among  these  its 
earliest  members;  they  also  haviog  obtained,  through  believing,  "the 
peace  which  passeth  all  understanding."    Before  the  Missionary  returns  to 
his  own  appointed  sphere  of  labour  in  the  capital,  after  a  sojourn  of  three 
nonths  in  St.  Ann's,  an  arrangement  is  concluded  for  this  new  station  to 
he  visited  on  one  Sabbath  in  six  weeks,  to  the  great  joy  of  many,  who  hope 
to  have  a  Missionary  erelong  stationed  in  their  own  parish. 

Three  years  pass  away.  Through  the  occarional  visits  of  the  Mission- 
aries, and  the  aealons  labours  of  the  Christian  proprietor  of  Belmont,  (who 
has  become  av  efficient  Local  preacher,)  many  souls  have  been  brought  to 
God ;  Societies,  more  or  less  promising,  have  been  established  ;  and  preach- 
ing-honses  have  been  opeped  at  several  other  places  in  the  parish,  chiefly 
sloog  the  coast.  And  now  the  time  has  arrived  for  taking  measures  in 
order  to  the  more  permanent  establishment  of  the  Mission  at  Belmont,  by 
the  erection  of  suitable  buildings,  for  public  worship,  and  for  a  Missionary's 
residence ;  so  that  the  growing  work  of  God  in  this  part  of  the  island  may 
be  placed  nnder  immediate  pastoral  oversight.  The  estate  is  so  held  by  its 
pnsBDt  oceupant  and  owner,  that  the  concurrence  of  his  children,  who  are 
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all  minorsy  is  necessary  to  convey  an  absolute  right  to  any  portion  of  it ; 
which,  therefore,  cannot  be  legally  done  nntil  they  have  attained  their 
majority.    In  hope  that  either  himself  or  his  wife,  if  not  both,  may  sar- 
vive  that  period,  or  that,  at  all  events,  he  may  be  able  to  e£Pect  such 
arrangements  as  will  finally  secure  the  property  for  the  object  contem- 
plated, a  suitable  piece  of  land  b  conveyed  to  the  Society  at  Belmont,  not 
of  much  value  to  the  estate  itself,  though  a  most  acceptable  gift  to  the 
Society.     This  is  accompanied  by  a  donation  of  the  timber  necessary 
for  the  buildiDgs ;  and,  after  considerable  delay,  the    several   erections 
are  commenced.    Pecuniary  difficulties  arise,  so  that  it  is  not  until  after 
the  lapse  of  years  that  the  undertaking  is  completed.    But  these  difficul- 
ties are  at  length  surmonnted  ;  and,  to  the  nnbounded  joy  of  a  multitude 
of  the  sable  and  oppressed  denizens  of  the  parish,  a  commodious  sanctuary, 
and  a  pleasant  house  adjoining,  are  made  ready  to  serve  the  purposes  of 
their  erection.    And  there  the  work  of  the  Lord  abundantly  prospers.    It  is  a 
centre  of  Gospel  light  and  influence,  with  radiations  sweeping  over  many 
miles  around.    Hundreds  of  souls  are  there  bom  of  God,  and  set  free 
from  the  miserable  thraldom  of  sin.    On  the  Sabbath  morning  the  whole 
country  is  enlivened,  as  numbers  of  the  enslaved  peasantry  in  their  best 
attire,  and  not  a  few  of  the  free  coloured  inhabitants,  wend  their  way  in  the 
direction  of  Belmont,  reminding  the  beholder  of  the  beautiful  words  of  a 
Hebrew  prophet :  **  And  many  people  shall  go  and  say,  Come  ye,  and  let 
us  go  up  to  the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  to  the  house  of  the  Grod  of  Jacob ; 
and  He  will  teach  us  of  His  ways,  and  we  will  walk  in  His  paths.**  (Isaiah 
ii.  3.) 

For  several  years  this  work  has  gone  on  without  interruption,  though 
scanned  by  some  with  an  evil  and  suspicious  eye :  the  character  of  Mr. 
Drew,  and  his  influence  in  the  parish,  being  sufficient  to  restrain  the  spirit 
of  persecution,  until  many  of  the  new  converts  have  become  established  in 
grace.  But  there  is  one  hard-hearted  man,  whose  talents,  and  poeition  as 
rector  of  the  parish,  give  him  great  power  to  work  mischief.  From  the 
beginning  this  man  has  watched  the  progress  of  the  Methodist  Mission 
with  jealous  and  malignant  feelings,  which  only  wanted  an  opportunity  for 
development ;  and  his  influence  has  been  covertly  exerted  to  arouse  among 
his  parishioners  a  spirit  of  like  hostility.  These  efforts,  entirely  at  variance 
with  the  spirit  proper  to  his  sacred  office,  combined  with  the  example  of 
other  persecutors,  who  have  caused  the  death  of  the  Missionary  Smith  in 
Demerara,  and  demolished  the  Wesley  an  chapel  in  Barbadoes,  have  not 
been  without  fruit;  and  there  now  exists  an  amount  of  bitternees  and 
hatred,  among  the  planters  of  St.  Ann's  parish,  which  is  likely  to  produce 
similar  results  in  Jamaica,  when  a  favourable  opportunity  shall  arise.  The 
first  indication  of  this  bad  feeling  is  seen  in  the  refusal  of  the  magistrates  to 
license  two  Missionaries  who  have  been  appointed  to  labour  in  the  parish  ; 
these  functionaries  assuming  to  themselves  the  power  (which,  according  to  a 
subsequent  decision  of  the  highest  legal  authorities  of  the  island,  tbey  had 
no  right  to  do)  of  requiring  every  Missionary  to  take  out  a  separate  license 
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for  the  parish,  w  of  refusing  it  at  their  pleasure.    This  being  assumed  in 
every  other  pariah,  the  Missionaries  are  subjected  to  most  rexatious  restrio- 
tioos.    The  effect  in  the  present  case  is  to  deprive  St.  Ann's,  for  a  while, 
of  a  resident  Missionary.    Daring  this  time  one  of  the  brethren,  (Mr.  Rat- 
diffe,)  who  has  already  obtidned  a  license  authorising  him  to  preach  in  the 
parish,  aflFords  it  a  large  portion  of  his  labours^  although  residing  at  a  dis* 
tmee  of  some  forty  miles  ;  until  he  b  enabled  so  far  to  free  himself  from 
other  engagements,  as  to  take  up  his  abode  for  a  year  or  two  in  St.  Ann^s. 
Thns  the  plans  of  the  persecutors  are  ftxistrated.    But  the  spirit  of  intoler^ 
anee  has  become  increasingly  rampant;  and,  before  leaving  his  fruitful 
fidd  of  labour,  this  peaceable  minister  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  his&mily,  nar- 
rowly escape  the  vicdenee  of  a  gang  of  ruffians  instigated  to  the  outrage  by 
tht  dave-holding  rector  I 

This  Missionary,  whose  name  is  prscloos  wherever  he  has  laboured,  is 
saoeeeded  by  a  younger  minister  who  has  no  Hoense  from  the  magistrates  of 
St.  Ann's.    He  does  not,  however,  think  himself  called  upon  to  desist  from 
his  sKred  labour  until  the  arrival  of  the  quarter-sessions,  but  commences 
preaching  at  all  the  stations,  intending  to  apply  to  the  court  at  its  next 
stting.     In  the  person  of  one  of  the  parish  functionaries,  who  combines  in 
iDmself  the  offices  of  head-constable  and  master  of  the  workhouse  and  gaol, 
(both  places  of  punishment,)  there  is  one  of  the  worst  types  of  humanity  ; 
a  man  who  has  grown  callous  and  brutal,  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  by 
doing  the  will  of  the  slave-holders  in  punishing  their  poor  unfortunate 
slaves,  until  he  actually  feels  a  savage  delight  in  witnessing  and  inflicting 
suffering.     The  payment  of  a  small  fee  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  secnre  at 
hia  hands,  and  to  any  extent,  the  punishment  of  a  slave  sent  for  the  pur- 
pose.   In  hira  the  rector  finds  a  willing  and  unscrupulous  agent  for  gratify- 
ing his  own  malignity  toward  those  who  are  seeking  to  meliorate  the  sad 
condition  of  the  masses  in  the  parish,  by  diffusing  among  them  the  blessed 
light  of  the  Gospel.    The  constable  and  gaoler  first  attempts  to  silence  the 
man  of  God  by  threats,  but  in  vain.    Then,  when  the  Missionary  applies 
to  the  conii  of  qaarter-Stesions,  he  opposes  him  there,  and  represents  to 
the  magistrates  that  this  MeUiodist  preacher  has  set  the  law  at  nought  by 
preadiing  without  a  license ;  although  there  is^  in  fact,  no  law  that  renders 
it  neoesaary  to  obtain  a  license  in  any  other  part  of  the  island,  when,  in 
compliaBoe  with  the  British  Toleration  Act,  the  oatha  have  been  taken  in 
one  pariah, — which  the  Missionary  has  done.    Bat  the  designs  of  this  evil- 
minded  man  and  his  employer  are  baffled  by  the  influence  of  the  Gustos, 
the  Hon.  Blenry  Cox,  who  has  not  come  under  the  unholy  influence  which 
has  been  diffused  through  the  parish,  and  whose  knowledge  of  Mr.  Drew, 
and  of  the  laboars  of  the  Missionaries,  enables  him  more  correctly  to  esti- 
mate the  benefits  which  they  are  conferring  both  upon  the  enslaved  people 
snd  their  owners.    The  Gustos  succeeds  in  bringing  over  the  other  magis- 
trates to  his  own  views  ;  the  Missionary  is  allowed  to  take  the  oaths ;  and, 
having  paid  somewhat  exorbitant  fees  to  the  officers  of  the  court,  he  takes 
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Lis  departure  with  a  certificate  which  recognises  his  right  to  exercise  his 
minbtry  throughout  the  parish  of  St.  Ann. 

Defeated  in  this  attempt  to  break  up  the  religious  services  of  the  Method- 
ists at  Behnont  and  elsewhere,  the  constable  is  frequently  to  be  found 
hovering  about  the  chapel-doors,  abusing  and  threatening  the  poor  slaves 
as  they  enter  or  leave  the  house  of  prayer,  and  reporting  their  attendance 
there  to  the  overseers  of  the  several  estates  to  which  they  belong ;  thus 
causing  them,  in  some  instances,  to  be  cruelly  punished  by  their  taskmas- 
ters.   But  the  malign  influence  of  the  rector  is  at  work  in  another  direc- 
tion. Many  times  the  Legislature  of  the  island  has  enacted  laws  with  a  view 
to  suppress  the  labours  of  the  Missionaries  among  the  slaves  ;  but  as  often 
have  these  wicked  attempts  been  neutralized  by  the  vigilance  of  Christian 
friends  in  England,  and  by  the  liberal  feeling  of  the  Home-Government. 
However  cunningly  constructed,  these  oppressive  enactments  have  been 
uniformly  disallowed  by  the  sovereign  in  council.    But  again  this  engine 
of  mischief  is  set  to  work,  and  all  the  art  and  address  of  the  clever  rector  are 
brought  to  the  task  of  so  drawing  up  an  Act,  which  is  to  break  up  the 
Missions,  as  to  insure  the  approval  of  the  Government  at  home.    A  law  is 
framed,  consisting  of  nearly  a  hundred  clauses,  professedly  to  improYC  the 
condition  of  the  slaves,  and  to  secure  to  them  various  advantages  and  indul- 
gences.   Among  these  is  a  provision  to  make  slave-evidence  admissible  in 
certain  cases, — a  concession  which  the  local  Legislature  has  hitherto  sternly 
and  indignantly  refused  to  make.    But  all  this  is  intended  as  the  vehicle  for 
passing  into  the  authority  of  established  law  (as  nurses  disguise  medicine 
for  children  in  that  which  is  agreeable  to  the  palate)  other  provisions  of  a 
most  intolerant  character,  which  go  to  deprive  the  negroes  of  all  rdigious 
rights, — provisions  which  make  punishable  with  heavy  fine  or  inoprison- 
ment  the  assembling  of  slaves  between  sunset  and  sunrise  for  religious 
instruction  by  any,  not  of  the  Established  Church,  professing  to  be  teachers 
of  religion  ;  excepting,  in  most  distinct  terms,  Jews  and  Roman  Catholics ! 
—while  Presbyterians  and  **  licensed  ministers  "  are  allowed  to  hold  ser- 
vices as  late  as  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.    It  is  also  made  a  crime  for 
slaves  to  give  any  instruction  to  each  other ;  a  clause  evidently  designed  to 
restrain  any  slaves  from  acting  as  class-leaders.    Moreover,  it  is  proposed 
to  punish  Missionaries  who  receive  contributions  from  slaves  for  any  pious 
or  charitable  purposes  whatsoever.    This  *'  new  consolidated  slave-law,"  as 
it  is  called,  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  deep  plot,  the  offspring  of  the 
fertile  brain  of  the  rector,  to  entrap  His  Majesty's  Government  into  concur^ 
rence  with  a  system  of  persecution,  and  of  great  cruelty.    For,  what  could 
be  more  cruel  than  to  take  from  the  sons  and  daughters  of  oppression  their 
only  solace  under  the  iron  yoke,  and  shut  them  up  to  all  the  consequences 
of  ignorance  ? 

{Tob€  continued,) 
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I.  BllVTS  TO  PKEACHKRSy   RESPECTPULLT  OFFERED  FBOM  THE  FEW. 

iTTiKB  to  the  proper  use  of  pauses.  They  prevent  the  mixture  of  ideas 
vhich  ought  to  be  kept  separate.  They  give  timely  repose  to  the  ear  of  the 
listeoer ;  their  effect  being  similar  to  that  of  the  various  rests  in  music. 

Study  modulation  of  voice.  Monotony,  by  tiring  the  auditor,  may  spoil 
tJiC  eflfect  of  a  sermon. 

Acquire  variety  of  phraseology.  Get  out  of  the  old  ruts  sometimes.  Your 
st/Ie  will  be  enriched ;  and,  in  picking  up  fresh  words»  you  may  pick  up 
fr^  ideas. 

Use  illustrations  freely.  They  have  an  adhesive  power,  and  may  fasten 
00  the  mind  a  truth  which  might  otherwise  slip  off*  But  remember  that 
illuitjitiona  are  not  proofs. 

Qaotadons  from  divines,  poets,  &c.,  might  be  more  copiously  introduced, 
vith  great  improvement  to  many  sermons ;  and  passages  from  the  liturgy 
TOTild  enrich  the  language  of  prayer. 

A  very  frequent  use  of  God's  name, — a  too  familiar  manner  of  treating 
ik  most  sacred  aubjects,— a  want  of  diffidence  in  treating  doctrines  upon 
which  good  and  wise  men  differ, — a  confident  interpretation  of  the 
AJmighty's  intentions  in  the  events  of  providence, — these  are  faults  some<^ 
tiaes  found  in  a  cluster. 

The  evidences  of  religion  might  be  more  frequently  set  forth.  Remark- 
able public  events  might  be  drawn  upon  for  useful  lessons.  And  the  pulpit 
might  oftener  teach  us  the  common  duties  of  life :  «.  ^.,  truthfulness  of 
langusge  in  business ;  honesty  in  servants  and  tradesmen  ;  the  duty  of 
Unkrupts  to  their  creditors  ;  intellectual  improvement ;  moderation  in 
eating,  drinking,  sleeping,  and  talking  ;  good  temper  and  politeness. 

Don't  attempt  an  eloquence  of  style  without  an  eloquence  of  ideas.  This 
vill  expose  yon  to  ridicule. 

I>r.  Hugh  Blur's  *'  Lectures  on  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres,"  which  were 
once  highly  popular,  are  still  worthy  of  regard.  The  following  hrief  extracts 
are  offered  for  consideration  : — 

*'  The  first  care  of  all  such  as  wish  either  to  write  with  reputation,  or  to 
(peak  in  public  so  as  to  command  attention,  must  be  to  eaeUnd  their  Jtnoio^ 
If^;  to  lay  in  a  rich  store  of  ideas  relating  to  those  subjects  of  which  the 
occauons  of  life  may  call  them  to  discourse  or  write." 

**  Everyone  who  has  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  composition  knows 
that  when  he  expresses  himself  ill  on  any  subject, — when  his  arrangement 
ia  loose,  and  his  sentences  become  feeble, — the  defects  of  his  style  can,  on 
almost  every  occasion,  be  traced  back  to  his  indistinct  conception  of  the 
rabject :  so  close  is  the  connexion  between  thoughts  and  the  words  in  which 
they  are  clothed." 

**  Nothing  can  be  more  contemptible  than  that  tinsel  splendour  of  lan« 
guge  which  some  writers  perpetually  affect.    It  were  well  if  this  could 
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be  aBcribed  to  the  real  oyerflowlng  of  a  ricli  imagination.  We  should  then 
have  something  to  amuse  us  at  least,  if  we  found  little  to  instruct  ns.  Bat 
the  worst  is,  that,  with  these  frothy  writers,  it  is  a  luxuriancy  of  words, 
not  of  fancy.  It  has  escaped  them  altogether,  that  sobriety  in  ornament  is 
one  great  secret  for  rendering  it  pleasing  ;  and  that,  without  a  foundation 
of  good  sense  and  solid  thought,  the  most  florid  style  is  but  a  childish 
imposition  on  the  public/' 

The  following  five  rules  are  given,  in  substance,  by  the  same  author : — 
1.  Attend  to  the  unity  of  a  sermon.  2.  Sermons  are  always  the  more 
striking,  and  commonly  tlie  more  useful,  the  more  precise  and  particular 
the  subject  of  them  is.  S.  Never  try  to  say  all  that  can  be  said  upon  a 
subject.  4.  Study,  above  all  things,  to  render  your  instructions  interesting 
to  the  hearers.  0.  Let  me  add  a  caution  against  taking  the  model  of  preach- 
ing from  particular  fashions  that  chance  to  be  in  vogue. 

Lastly.     Take  these  suggestions  in  good  part.  J* 

U.  JtEPItT,  VaOU  THE  PULVIT. 

Thanks  to  our  friendly  critic  for  his  counsels.  Several  of  them  are,  beyond 
question,  valuable.  The  point  is,  however,  to  bring  them  home  to  the  right 
quarter.  Let  the  faults  of  a  speaker  be  affectionately  shown  him,  in  pri- 
vate ;  and  the  **  excellent  oil "  will  neither  break  the  head  nor  wound  the 
heart.  Young  ministers,  at  least,  may  derive  benefit  from  strictures  offered 
by  wise  and  good  men. 

The  **  hints "  from  the  pew  will,  no  doubt,  be  well  received, — that  is, 
both  respectfully  and  cautiously.  A  word  or  two  here  for  the  defendant 
In  aiming  at  varietj^  of  style,  he  must  consider  what  is  suitable  for  the 
pulpit ;  and  herein,  as  in  yet  graver  respects,  must  *^  speak  as  the  oracles  of 
God."  While  his  themes  are  grander  than  those  of  the  senator  or  the  bar- 
rister, there  is  obvious  reason  why  his  eloquence  should  be  chaster,  and  his 
illustrations  more  select.  The  value  of  figurative  speech  depends  on  its 
fitness  either  to  throw  new  light  on  the  subject,  or  to  engrave  it  on  the 
memory.  But,  however  excellent,  it  should  not  be  too  copiously  used. 
The  eye  is  dazzled  by  a  succession  of  brilliancies,  and  turns  to  the  soft  green 
for  repose.  As  to  quoUUionSy  it  seems  most  proper  to  ask  that  they  be  few 
and  brief,  but  of  surpassing  quality.  Otherwise,  why  admit  them  at  all  7 
A  single  line  of  poetry,  which  aptly  expresses  what  you  mean,  and  in  terms 
better  than  you  can  command,  is  a  beauty  in  discourse  ;  but  a  lengthened 
recitation  comes  better  from  a  schoolboy  than  from  a  preacher. — In  deal- 
ing with  ^ evidences**  it  would  be  most  unwise  to  set  forth  and  magnify 
objections  to  our  most  holy  faith.  This  would  serve  but  to  give  them  cur- 
rency, or  to  trouble  minds  which  are  hitherto  at  rest.  Nor  does  any  plea 
of  logical  fairness  demand  that  such  an  advantage  should  be  given  to  the 
infidel :  inasmuch  as  a  hundred  objections  do  not  set  aside  positive  proof 
already  in  hand.  The  argument  is,  wholly,  on  the  side  of  Christianity. 
Oar  shelves  are  laden  with  the  works  of  great  apologists,  from  Justin 
Martyr  to  Lardner  and  Butler,  Paley  and  Watson  ;  and  from  these  to  a  host 
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oT  onr  contemporaries.  Bat,  let  it  be  well  marked,  ths  great  writers  on 
oiiaieer  tone  unanswered.  This  being  so,  let  us  not  talk  in  the  pulpit,  or 
ont  of  it,  as  if  nothing  were  settled.  Let  not  every  one  be  crying  up 
Colenio  or  any  other  sceptic.  But  let  us  insinuate  the  answer  to  cavils  that 
msj  be  current,  and  provide,  by  the  way,  means  for  their  refutation. — 
Finally.  The  great  aim  must  be,  not  merely  to  interest  an  audience,  but  to 
*  penuade  men,"  to  w^in  souls,  and  build  up  the  church.  Dr.  Blair's  rules 
neei!  to  be  supplemented.  **  The  unity  of  a  sermon  '*  is,  doubtless,  beauti- 
hi\ ;  bat  there  is  a  unity  of  aim  and  purpose  far  more  important.  While, 
hovever,  we  plead  for  a  constant  preaching  of  Christ,  we  do  not  excuse  any 
dull  repetition  of  commonplaces.  The  old  truth  is  what  we  want,  but  in  new 
and  powerful  exposition. 

Ooe  word  more  to  certain  occupants  of  the  pew,  who  differ  widely  from 
OUT  correspondent. — Don't  sit  there  as  censors.  Don't  indulge  remarks  at 
home  on  the  preacher's  manner,  voice,  language.  Don't  help  Satan  to  do 
his  work,  by  drawing  off  attention  from  that  word  which  is  ^  able  to  save 
the  soul."  Pray,  pray  always,  that  **  both  he  'that  soweth  and  he  that 
reapeth  may  rejoice  together.** 
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Faov  dawn  to  sunset,  (writes  Dr.  Hanna,  in  the  **  North  British,"  No. 
IxxTiii^)  large  boat-loads  of  the  Hadji  were  poured  on  board,  with  their 
bags  of  millet,  cracked  wheat,  and  other  grain,  their  little  cooking^stoves 
and  charcoal,  and  their  water^bags,  which  often  burst  as  they  were  chucked 
on  deck  :  for  the  embarkation  was  roughly  managed,  and  little  ceremony 
observed  in  dealing  with  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  pilgrims.  Uttered  in 
a  language  which  none  of  the  sailors  understood,  their  directions,  remon- 
strances, complaints,  were  of  course  unheeded.  In  vain  they  pointed,  ges- 
ticulated, screamed  out  in  most  frantic  style,  as  they  and  their  goods  were 
parted, — the  latter  pitched  in  a  whirlpool  of  confusion  on  the  deck.  One  of 
the  mates,  stick  in  hand,  stood  on  the  gangway  to  receive  the  tickets,  and 
to  seize  and  appropriate,  at  the  same  time,  all  guns,  pbtols,  knives,  &c., 
which  their  owners  could  not  manage  to  conceal.  A  very  wise  precaution 
we  felt  this  to  be,  as  we  looked  upon  the  state  of  passionate  frenzy  into 
which  the  poor  creatures  were  driven  as  they  were  searching  for  their  lost 
goods,  and  quarrelling  about  their  places  on  the  deck,  which  they  were  to 
take  up  as  best  they  could.  It  was  no  fault  of  the  sailors  that  such  rough 
h^mnSfig  had  to  be  given.  So  great  a  multitude  could  not  otherwise  have 
bees  embarked  in  so  short  a  time.  In  the  course  of  twelve  hours,  five  hun- 
dred of  them,  with  all  their  travelling  gear,  were  hauled  up  the  ship's  sides, 

and  thrown  promiscuously  upon  the  deck. 

m  •  41  »  «  «  * 

On  retozning  to  the  ^  Araxes,"  we  found  the  work  of  embarkation  nearly 
completed  ;  the  deck  and  forecastle  so  densely  packed  that  the  only  way  of 
eooununication  with  the  forward  part  of  the  ship  was  by  the  bridge  or 
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plank  gangway ;  and  even  npon  it,  when  it  broadened  out  near  the  fore' 
caade,  a  small  colony  of  Jews,  consisting  of  two  or  three  fainilieSy  on  their 
way,  like  ourselves,  to  Jerusalem,  had  established  themselves, — kept  thus 
apart  from  the  Mohammedans  below, — who  had  now  squatted  down  in  their 
oriental  fashion,  each  man  not  under  his  own  vine,  but  on  the  top  of  his 
own  baggage.  And  nothing  could  be  more  striking  than  the  quickness  and 
completeness  of  the  transition  from  the  fierce  excitement,  the  tumult  of 
tempestuous  passions,  which  reigned  upon  the  deck  while  the  men  were 
struggling  for  their  places,  into  the  stillness  of  that  profound  torpor, — that 
sluggish  and  apparently  undisturbable  repose  into  which  they  settled  down, 
—as  dull  and  lifeless  a  mass  of  humanity  as  eye  ever  rested  on*  The  great 
majority  of  them,  coming  from  the  interior  of  the  country,  had  never  been 
at  sea ;  it  was  a  desperate,  and,  to  their  faith,  somewhat  doubtful  risk  that 
they  were  running  in  committing  themselves  to  the  deep ;  but  it  was  the 
will  of  Allah,  and  it  was  done.  There  they  were  to  meet  their  fete,  and  a 
sad  enough  one  that  fate  seemed  about  to  be. 

The  night  came  on  so  boisterous  that  the  captain  had  some  difficulty  in 
getting  the  ship  safe  out  of  the  roadstead  ;  and  then,  when  she  got  into  the 
open  sea,  the  skies  poured  down  torrents  of  rain  ;  and,  as  the  gale  rose,  the 
burdened  vessel  plunged  among  the  waves,  shipping  many  heavy  seas. 
Exposed,  without  any  sort  of  protection,  to  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless  storm, 
the  poor  creatures  upon  deck  were  drenched  and  soaked,  their  goods  and 
provisions  all  thus  damaged,  many  of  them  destroyed.  As  one  sea  heavier 
than  the  rest  broke  over  the  ship,  and  poured  its  tons  of  water  on  the  deck, 
setting  all  who  lay  on  the  lee  scuppers  literally  afloat,  one  loud  and  wild  ciy 
ran  from  the  frightened  multitude — a  cry  to  Allah  for  help.  The  help  came 
in  the  good  ship  making  her  way  through  all  the  rough  elements,  and  carry- 
ing us  safely  into  Gibraltar. 

We  left  Gibraltar  on  Friday,  March  ISth,  and  all  went  well  with  us  till 
Sunday  afternoon,  when  the  wind  rose  till  at  last  it  blew  a  whole  gale. 
Many  were  the  anxious  visits  to  the  barometer ;  it  was  still  falling.  Again, 
during  the  fitful  and  fearful  gusts  of  the  tempest,  the  aneroid  b^gan  to 
vibrate  visibly.  The  darkness  was  most  appalling.  Bright  sheet-lightning 
astern,  ahead,  and  on  the  beam,  for  a  moment  lit  up  the  horizon ;  then  back 
into  that  great  darkness  we  were  plunged.  The  gale  increased.  Above  its 
howling  rose  the  piteous  cries  of  the  Hadji,  as  the  big  seas  broke  over  them. 
Everyone,  sailors  and  passengers,  were  solemnized.  Our  captain  grew 
anxious ;  the  lives  of  so  many  human  beings  were  at  stake.  He  knew,  as 
many  of  us  did,  that  if  the  ship  broached  to,  or  was  pooped,  hundreds  of 
these  poor  pilgrims  would  be  plunged  into  the  deep,  and  on  the  ship  would 
drive,  while  they  were  left  to  sink  into  the  dark  waters.  Captain  JenkinSi 
humane  as  he  was  intelligent,  felt  the  responsibility,  and  calmly  and  reso- 
lutely did  all  that  could  be  done.  The  long  hours  of  that  terrible  night 
wore  through,  and  with  the  dawn  the  gale  subsided.  Daylight  showed 
the  deck  where  the  Hadji  lay, — worn  out  and  silent  now,  drenched  with 
rain  and  salt  water,— huddled  together  like  heaps  of  wet  and  dirty  flannel 
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iigs.  It  was  difficult  to  say  what  was  a  human  being,  and  what  a  bale  of 
goods.  One  poor  fellow  sat  upon  his  saturated  mat-bag  of  millet  as  upon 
an  iaknd,  the  water  washing  around  him  that  the  ship  had  taken  in«  Seeing 
faiziuelf  noticed,  he  pointed  piteously  with  both  hands  to  the  ruin  of  his 
orthJ/  goods,  gave  a  look  of  unutterable  despair,  drew  the  hood  of  his 
bemoBse  orer  his  fuce,  and  resigned  himself  to  his  fate. 

It  is  a  point  of  duty  with  these  pilgrims  to  carry  no  change  of  raiment 
vitb  them.    It  can  easily  be  imagined  into  what  condition  their  unchanged 
•ad  unwashed  garments  pass.    But  add  to  this  the  filth  accumulated  by  five 
bojidred  of  such  creatures^  men,  women,  and  children,  (for  there  were  some 
of  sD  ages,)  kept  closely  packed  for  a  fortnight  together,  with  nothing  pro- 
vided but  an  extemporized  stage  of  planks  projecting  from  the  vessel's  side, 
ppoa  which  few  landsmen  would  venture.    Had  the  weather  been  fair,  and 
Gshn,  and  warm,  the  nuisance  of  a  deck  so  occupied  .must  have  become 
abeolntely  unbearable.    Happily,  as  no  evil  is  unmixed  with  good,  the  con- 
staoft  wash  of  the  water  carried  away  much  of  the  filth,  and  prevented  per- 
haps a  still  greater  evil-^the  breaking  out  of  infectious  disease.    Even  as  it 
vas,  we  made  a  very  narrow  escape  in  this  respect.    We  had  often  visited 
tb  nnall  platform,  on  a  level  with  the  bridge  on  which  the  Jewish  families 
^m  located.     The  infant  of  one  of  these  families  was  seized  with  an  alarm- 
ia;  illness.    Its  little  eyes  were  soon  closed  up ;  its  swollen  &ce  became 
iatnrelesB ;  red  spots  covered  its  body ;  pustules  appeared ;  and  sroall-pox 
at  last  and  unmistakably  revealed  itself.    We  had  a  doctor  among  our  cabin 
paawDgers,  and  every  remedy  that  was  at  hand  was  tried,  but  tried  in  vain* 
Trae  to  the  maternal  instinct,  the  mother  hugged  what  was  fast  becoming 
a  mass  of  corruption  closer  and  still  closer  to  her  boeom.    The  infant  died. 
The  mother  who  held  that  dead  infant  in  her  arms  was  surrounded  by  other 
mothera  with  their  children  in  close  and  continual  contact.    The  danger  of 
infection  was  imminent.    It  was  necessary  that  the  child  should  be  taken 
from  the  mother,  and  buried  without  delay.    She  did  not  oppose ;  but  it 
vtf  truly  aflfecting  to  see  her  wailing  and  rocking  in  Jewish  fashion  in  her 
bitter  grief.    With  gentle  hands  the  sailors  took  the  little  body,  wound  it  in 
a  {»eoe  of  canvas,  put  a  piece  of  iron  in  the  bundle  to  make  it  sink,  and 
then  slid  it  upon  a  plank  over  the  bow  into  the  deep. 

This  happened  the  day  before  our  arrival  at  Malta.  No  one  told  the 
ciptain  of  it.  If  known  to  him,  he  was  bound  to  report  it  at  the  next  port ; 
and  his  doing  so  would  put  the  vessel  into  quarantine,  and  detain  her  for 
many  days.  The  former  practice  was  for  the  authorities  themselves  at  each 
poft  to  count  the  number  of  the  pilgrims,  and  in  this  way  detect  any  death. 
This  piactice  has  been  given  up,  and  in  its  stead  the  responsibility  is  thrown 
QpoD  the  detain,  who  is  called  upon,  under  heavy  penalty  in  case  of  decep- 
tion, to  declare  what  sickness  or  death  has  taken  place.  It  Is  very  unfair 
to  subject  the  captains  engaged  in  this  disagreeable  and  inhuman  traffic  to 
the  temptation  to  which  they  are  thus  exposed.  They  know  the  serious 
check  to  which  the  trade  would  be  esposed,  were  all  the  sicknesses  and 
deaths  which  actually  occur  reported.    The  sailors  and  the  passengers  know 
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this  too.  With  one  consent  a  veil  is  thrown  over  what  occurs^  and  no 
count  is  taken  of  the  dead.  So  alive  are  the  Hadji  themselves  to  the  danger 
of  detention,  that  they  conspire  to  conceal  the  deaths.  There  are  compara- 
tively few  in  the  passage  to  Alexandria,  while  the  pilgrims  are  yet  fresh  and 
^unwearied  ;  but  they  are  numerous  on  the  return  passage,  when  they  all  are 
worn  out.  We  were  told,  tbat^  in  one  way  or  other,  one-third  of  those  who 
leave  home  upon  this  pilgrimage  perish  by  the  way  ;  and  cases  were  recited 
to  us  of  men  dying  on  the  deck,  and  being  pushed  by  their  neighbours  into 
the  sea  the  moment  they  had  ceased  to  breathe,  and  of  the  dead  being  sat 
upon  as  bags  for  the  purpose  of  concealments 

But  the  crew  of  the  vessels  engaged  in  this  traffic  are  subjected  to  still 
greater  temptations  than  their  commanders.  Each  pilgrim  pays  about  £i 
for  his  passage  frorm  Tangier  to  Alexandria^  The  agent  at  Tangier  gets  a 
good  per-^centage,  and  the  captain  a  smaller  one,  on  all  the  passage-money 
collected.  As  he  never  sees  them  after  he  takes  their  dollars,  the  agent  tries 
to  crush  into  the  ship  as  many  as  the  captain  will  admit.  And  we  should 
have  had  one  or  two  hundred  more  aboard,  if  that  Hebrew  at  Tangier  had 
had  his  will.  But  our  captain  was  a  humane  man,  and  was  not  to  be  inBu- 
enced  by  the  prospect  of  a  little  additional  gain  to  himself.  I  know,  indeed, 
that  he,  and  others  like  him,  would  most  willingly  forego  their  commission, 
in  order,  by  limiting  the  number,  to  put  this  trade  on  a  more  satisfactory 
basis.  But  how  fares  it  with  the  common  sailors,  upon  whom,  without  any 
addition  to  their  pay,  the  trouble  and  extreme  annoyance  of  managing  a 
.ship  whose  deck  is  covered  with  such  a  kind  of  cargo  are  thrown  ?  It  can 
easily  be  imagined  in  what  a  false  position  toward  each  other  the  five  sailors 
who,  in  our  ship,  constituted  the  one  watch,  and  the  six  who  constituted 
the  other,  stood  to  the  five  hundred  Mohammedans  who  were  continually 
in  their  way,  hindering  all  free  movement.  No  means  of  commnnication 
existing  between  them,  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  shoving  the  Moors  aside 
in  a  way  naturally  creating  irritation^  But  that  was  not  the  worst  of  it. 
Soon  after  leaving  Tangier,  a  dollar  was  slipped  into  the  hands  of  one  of 
our  cabin  passengers  by  one  of  the  Hadji.  We  could  not  at  first  imagine 
what  the  object  of  the  poor  fellow  was,  but  soon  foond  out  that  it  was 
offered  as  a  bribe  to  induce  the  receiver  to  do  what  he  could  to  procure 
49ome  additional  comfort  for  the  donor.  Such  bribes  are  offered  to  the  sailors ; 
and  it  is  not  unnatural,  hindered  and  hampered  as  they  are  in  their  work, 
that  they  shonld  be  ready  enough  to  remunerate  themselves  for  the  extra 
trouble,  by  taking  all  they  can  get>  without  being  very  careful  as  to  the 
return  rendered.  But  it  is  equally  natural,  that,  if  money  be  thus  taken, 
and  nothing  be  done  for  it,  the  givers  should  get  angry,  and  materials  thus 
accumulate  for  serious  strife*  One  nighti  as  we  lay  in  the  harbour  of  Malta, 
an  affair  broke  out  between  the  sailors  and  the  pilgrims  of  a  very  threaten- 
ing aspect,  and  which,  had  we  not  been  so  placed  that  the  police  could  be 
and  were  called  in  to  quell  it,  might  have  been  most  disastrous  in  the  issue. 
A  party  of  the  pilgrims  alleged  that  they  had  given  to  the  sailors  a  consi- 
derable sum  of  money,  to  let  them,  during  Uie  rest  of  the  voyage,  into  their 
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berths  oti  the  forecMUe  ;  but  ihat^  after  having  occupied  them  for  a  day  or 

tiro,  they  were  ttrnied  out  to  make  room  for  others,  from  whom  a  like 

mmmeratioii  cm  like  conditions  was  to  be  obtained.    The  sailors  denied  the 

diaise;  the  Hadji  affirmed  it.    The  qnarrel  grew  serious;  knives  and 

nrords  were  drawn.    The  mate  interfered,  and  put  one  -of  the  Hadji  in 

iroDB.    But  for  the  circumstance  that  the  police  of  Malta  were  at  liand,  and 

Ibat  our  captain,  on  his  return  to  the  vessel,  dealt  fairly  by  the  Hadji,  who 

eridently  had  been  wronged,  the  matter  might  have  had  a  very  different 

RsolL    Bat  is  it  right  to  subject  onr  sailors  to  the  demoralietng  influences 

of  a  sjrstem  which  has  such  a  tendency  to  turn  them  into  extortioners  and 

tjmitsf 

•  •  •  «  «  * 

A»  the  son  went  down  in  the  evening,  the  Moors  engaged  in  their  devo- 
tions.   These  were  generally  performed  beside  us  on  the  quarter-deck,  and 
were  thus  frequently  and  closely  observed.    They  had  all  the  aspect  ot 
siDcerity,  solemnity,  adoration.    As  we  watched  the  bulk  of  the  deck  pas- 
wqgen^  with  rows  of  beads  (their  rosaries)  in  hand,  running  throngh  their 
pnycn^  it  was  evidently,  with  most  of  them,  a  mere  formal,  mechanical, 
tapffntitions  performance ;  but  it  was  not  so  with  our  friends  of  the  quarter- 
^k,  and  I  have  seldom  felt  more  impressed  with  the  idea  of  a  true  worship 
if  the  Unseen  than  when  witnessing  their  devotions.    A  knot  of  six  or 
e^  of  them  asaembled ;  they  spread  a  rug  upon  the  deck,  took  off  their 
tlifpen,  went  through  the  form  of  washing  hands,  and  feet,  and  body ;  then 
SBC  of  them,  a  little  in  front  of  the  others,  acted  as  the  spokesman  or  leader, 
reciting  alond  passages  of  the  Koran,  intermixed  with  short  prayers  and 
pn^ses,  in  which  all  joined.    When  they  stood  and  bowed  together,  drop- 
ping upon  their  knees,  then,  stretching  out  their  hands,  bent  them  and 
their  bodies^  till,  between  their  extended  palms^  nose  and  forehead  touched 
the  deck,  and  their  prostrate  forms  appeared  in  such  lowly  attitudes,  it  was 
difficult  to  resist  the  impression  that  it  was  the  creature  reverently  humbling 
himself  to  the  dust  before  the  great  Creator. 

The  son  had  set,  and  the  prayers  were  over.  But  why  was  it  that  every 
hot  was  tomed  now  so  intently  in  the  one  direction  ?  We  looked  along 
the  deck,  and  there  was  one  sea  of  faces  with  eyes  all  fixed  upon  the  west- 
ers skiea.  We  had  never  seen  the  heavens  so  searched  by  so  many  keenly- 
peering  human  eyes ;  and  we  wondered  what  all  this  could  mean.  We 
vert  aoon  enlightened.  Thu  was  the  night  when,  with  the  appearance  of 
the  new  moon,  the  month  during  which  the  fast  of  Rhamadan  was  kept 
expired,  and  with  the  next  day  the  feast  of  Bairam  began.  It  was  for  the 
new  moon  they  all  were  looking  so  eagerly.  For  a  time  she  did  not  appear : 
we  remeaibared  that  she  was  but  two  days  old, — an  age  at  which  she  is  not 
Isrge  CBOugh  to  be  visible  with  us ;  and  we  imagined  that  they  were  going 
to  be  diaqypointed.  But  they  knew  better  than  we  did  about  their  own 
mooo.  A  few  minutes  more  of  that  ardent  gazing,  and  then  a  shout,  and 
the  pointii^  with  a  fiager  here  and  there,  proclaimed  that  the  wished-for 
object  had  been  seen  ;  a  moment  or  two  more,  and  the  clapping  of  hands 
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and  the  gleaming  brightness  of  every  eye  proclaimed  that  all  had  caught 
the  sight.  We  looked,  and  could  at  first  Bee  bnt  a  star  or  two  shining 
faintly  in  the  heavens ;  at  last  there  showed  itself  a  slight  thread-like  arc 
of  faintest  silvery  light.  It  grew  upon  our  eye  in  distinctness^  but  only  to 
increase  our  wonder  at  its  exceeding  slenderness  ;  a  wonder  springing  oat 
of  the  fact,  that,  at  the  same  age,  the  moon  is  not  visible  in  our  skies* 
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A  CHIEF  instance  of  reform  in  the  army  Is  the  advance  of  the  reiigkmt 
principle,  as  distinguished  from  the  old  exclusive  eccleiiasticaL  Gradually, 
in  obedience  to  the  demands  of  equity,  and  in  accord  with  a  more  enlight- 
ened policy,  **  Divine  worship  "  in  the  army  becomes  not  so  much  a  cere- 
monious observance  conducted  by  the  ministers  of  state-established 
churches,  as  the  performance  of  a  sacred  duty,  common  to  the  members  of 
all  churches.  We  do  not  say  that  the  arrangements  and  customs  of  the 
service  liave  yet  been  made  to  harmonize  with  this  high  principle  ;  but  it  is 
our  duty  to  acknowledge  that  the  principle  is  recognised.  It  was  recog- 
nised, for  example,  when  the  army  appointments  of  the  last  Conference 
were  received  by  Her  Majesty's  Minister  for  War,  transmitted  by  his 
Lordship  to  the  Field- Marshal  commanding-in- chief,  and  to  the  General 
commanding  the  forces  in  Ireland,  and  by  these  high  authorities  notified 
to  the  general  officers  commanding  on  the  several  stations  to  w^hich  Wes> 
ley  an  ministers  were  appointed. 

How  much  this  recognition  may  imply  has  not  yet  been  defined  ;  but, 
certainly,  it  conveys  explicit  sanction. 

This  paper  will  not  contain  an  account  of  public  relations  with  the  army, 
or  with  the  Government ;  but  will  relate,  exclusively,  to  pastoral  vmtation 
prosecuted  in  circumstances  widely  differing  from  such  as  prevail  in  gene- 
ral society.  What  civilian  congregations  are,  everyone  knows ;  how  vari- 
ous— how  mingled — ^how  free.  The  military  congregation  is  altogether 
different.  It  comes  when  ordered.  It  does  not  come  if  the  order  ia  counter- 
manded. The  men  march,  rank  and  file.  No  one  has  any  choice  in  the 
matter,  beyond  a  choice  previously  made  by  each  man  for  himself  to  be  of 
this  religion  or  of  that.  Women  and  children  are  not  so  marched,  but 
every  soldier's  wife  or  child  is  entitled  to  receive  religious  care  and  instruc- 
tion from  some  one  of  the  clergymen  among  whom  such  duty  is  divided. 

All  persons  on  the  strength  of  a  regiment  or  a  garrison  are  classified* 
whether  in  routine  of  duty,  or  for  the  purposes  of  religion.  The  wives  are 
to  be  found  in  their  **  married  quarters,"  and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  meet 
them  collectively  ;  or  they  are  seen  by  their  chaplains,  who  regularly  visit 
the  women's  hospital.  The  children,  a  most  important  class,  are  easily 
accessible.  By  a  regulation  of  the  War-Office,  they  quit  their  schools  on 
one  or  two  days  every  week,  go  to  places  appointed,  and  receive  religious 
instruction  from  their  own  chapliuns.     This  instruction,  if  heartily  given, 
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M  heariilj  receired  and  well  repaid.  Very  much  might  be  written  on  this 
one  subject  of  military  classification  ;  bat  we  confine  our  attention  to  two 
rery  conspicuoas  claaseSy — namely,  the  sick  and  the  prisoners.  We  speak 
first  of  the  Hospitals. 

If  the  men  of  any  corps  on  service  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  in  a 
healthy  colony,  had  remained  in  their  homes,  and  were  as  healthy  as  they 
00 V  are,  few  among  them  would  acknowledge  themselves  to  be  sick,  or 
appear  to  be  so.  Being  ail  of  them  young  men,  or  men  in  the  prime  of  life, 
veil  fed,  suflciently  clothed,  lodged  comfortably,  and  having  plenty  of 
exercise,  they  would  seldom  think  of  calling  for  medical  assistance.  But 
90  grett  attention  is  given  to  tlie  soldier's  health,  that  on  occasion  of  the 
slightest  ailment,  if  complained  of  or  discovered,  he  must  go  to  hospital, 
wetrthebloe  gown,  night^cap,  and  slippers,  have  his  kit  removed  to  the 
store,  take  poesession  of  his  bed  ;  and  at  the  bed's  head  there  hangs  a  card 
with  his  name,  the  description  of  his  disease  or  hurt,  note  of  his  religion, 
orderfor  his  diet,  and  whatever  else  is  necessary  to  be  known.  The  medi- 
cal officer  sees  to  the  body  ;  the  chaplain  cares  for  hissoal.  For  the  reason 
DOW  stated,  the  men  in  hospital  are  a  numerous  class ;  as  appears  from  the 
fAct,tbat  in  England  and  Ireland,  during  the  year  18G0,  the  average  of 
•^.missions  into  hospital  was  1,053  to  every  thousand  men,  and  the  average 
lif  daily  sick  was  64*72  per  thousand  of  mean  strength. 

Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  military  chaplain  has  such  a  facility  for  con- 
rening  with  sick  or  ailing  members  of  his  congregation  as  no  Circuit^ 
minister  could  command  ;  and,  considering  that  the  regulations  of  the  ser- 
vice require  him  to  visit  the  hospitals  '*  once  at  least  in  the  week,  and  more 
frequently  when  his  presence  is  called  for,"  he  can  most  certainly  converse 
familiarly,  at  some  time  or  another,  with  every  Wesleyan  soldier  on  the  sta- 
tion, irrespectively  of  stated  meetings  in  classes,  and  visits  paid  in  barracks, 
ind  10  the  married  men's  quarters.  During  prolonged  visitation  of  such  as 
remain  in  hospital  for  weeks  or  months,  he  can  arrive  at  a  tolerably  accu- 
rate estimation  of  their  character,  and  adapt  his  advices  and  exhortations  to 
their  spiritual  necessity.  Often  feelings  are  awakened,  in  the  patients,  of 
strong  attachment  to  their  minister,  which  attachment  abides  through  years 
of  travel,  toil,  and  danger ;  and,  if  not  at  once  issuing  in  conversion  to  God, 
helps  them  to  cherish  in  their  hearts  the  seed  of  imperishable  truth,  which 
may  spring  up  and  bear  precious  fruit  at  last. 

Often,  far  too  often,  the  soldier  suffers  from  his  own  excesses ;  and  to 
deal  with  him  in  such  circumstances  might  seem  difficult.  But  it  must  be 
home  in  mind,  as  we  approach  these  wanderers,  that  they  are  probably  fol- 
lowed by  the  prayers  of  devout  and  sorrowing  relatives ;  and  that,  what- 
ever be  their  sin,  they  are  placed  under  our  exclusive  charge ; — men  for 
wheie  souls  we  must  give  account ;  persons  who  were,  most  probably, 
admitted  by  ourselves  into  the  congregation  of  Christ's  flock  by  baptism, 
there  to  be  nurtured  and  admonished,  there  to  be  the  objects  of  perpetual 
Bolidtude  and  love,  and  never  to  be  disowned,  never  abandoned,  never  cast 
Away  into  the  arms  of  strangers,  but  sought  out,  followed,  instructed,  and, 
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if  possible, — but  why  not  possible  ? — won  back  to  the  fold  from  which  they 
wandered,  and  restored,  by  the  ministry  of  reconciliation,  to  the  Saviour 
whom  they  rejected.  So  frequent  a  coincidence  of  duty  and  opportunity 
could  scarcely  occur  in  a  parish,  or  in  a  circuit.  The  lads  have  gone  astray. 
There  is  a  significant  record  placed  over  the  head  of  each.  Incongruous  as 
it  may  seem  at  fii'st  hearing,  and  until  we  recall  the  reason  just  now  sug- 
gested, the  yenerated  title,  Wbsletan,  is  written  after  his  name,  but  not,  as 
in  the  Class-Book,  with  a  for  penitent,  or  o  for  justified,  or  even  q  for 
doubtful :  for  the  true  state  of  this  poor  fellow  is  but  too  plainly  discover- 
able. He  is  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins.  We  entreat  him  to  hearken  to  the 
voice  which  wakes  the  dead  ;  and  from  these  hospital- wards,  more  than  from 
most  other  places,  we  gather  members  into  our  classes. 

It  may  promote  gratitude  to  God  to  review  the  steps  by  which  we  have 
been  brought  into  full  communication  with  the  sick  of  our  military  flocks. 
Within  the  writer's  memory.  Garrison-hospitals  were  closed  against  our 
ministers,  except  by  the  unauthorized  courtesy  of  officers,  or  by  a  pitiful  and 
rarely  occurring  indulgence,  when  a  patient  had  expressed  a  wish  to  see  one 
of  them.  Sometimes  the  indulgence  was  given  to  the  patient  grudgingly — 
sometimes  it  was  cruelly  denied.  Elder  readers  of  this  paper  may,  perchance, 
remember  how  a  minister  in  London  appealed  against  such  a  denial  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  how  his  Grace  was  pleased  to  decide  that  the 
minister,  being  called  for  by  the  dying  man,  might  see  him.  This  admis- 
sion was  too  highly  valued  at  the  time  :  for,  perhaps,  few  persons  then  per- 
ceived that  such  a  favour  was  but  a  refined  indignity,  although  not  so 
intended.  The  truth  is,  that,  in  those  times,  religious  liberty  in  the  army 
was  illegal ;  at  least,  according  to  military  law. 

So  far  as  relates  to  hospitals,  this  law  remained  unaltered  until  very 
lately.  The  first  step  toward  its  abolition  was  taken  in  May,  1859,  on 
occasion  of  a  complaint,  sent  up  from  Aldershot,  that  the  writer  of  these 
lines  had  been  permitted  regularly  to  visit  the  hospitals  in  camp.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  complaint  was  not  welcome  to  His  Royal  High- 
ness commanding-in-chief,  who,  not  being  called  upon  to  change  the  law, 
could  but  enforce  it.  The  Wesley  an  minister  at  Aldershot  was  officially 
informed  that  he  was  not  again  to  visit  any  patient  in  hospital,  unless  sent 
for.  He  obeyed,  without  reserve.  Leaving  the  sick  upon  their  beds,  he 
wrote  within  the  same  hour  a  most  respectful  but  most  earnest  letter  of 
remonstrance  to  the  Duke.  The  remonstrance  was  honoured  with  prompt 
consideration  ;  and  information  was  received  from  the  Horse-Guards,  that 
officers  in  command  on  military  stations  had  been  instructed  to  exercise 
their  discretion  in  admitting  **  Dissenting  ministers,"  as  it  was  worded,  into 
the  hospitals. 

Another  step  was  gained  in  September,  1862  ;  when  a  memorandum  from 
the  Horse-Guards,  in  pursuance  of  a  commu  nication  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  directed  the  formation  of  a  fourth  class  of  religion  in  the 
army,  to  consist  of  '*  other  Protestants^**  not  included  under  the  heads  of 
Episcopalian  and  Presbyterian  ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  War-Office  issued 
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Dew  instmctioiis  directing  both*^  Wesleyans"  and  '^  Nonconformists*' — these 
deDominations  being  very  properly  kept  distinct — to  be  in  future  specified 
upon  the  bed-head  cards  aboTe^mentioned.  Consequently,  we  now  can  pay 
oor  visits  to  Methodist  soldiers  in  hospital  all  over  the  empire,  not  by 
indulgence  or  sufferance,  but  by  a  right  explicitly  acknowledged.  This 
Kcognition  opens  a  wide  field  of  labour,  while  it  lays  on  us  a  heavy  respon- 
ab'dity ;  and,  for  grace  and  strength  to  fulfil  the  duty,  our  ministers  in 
girrison-towns  should  have  the  prayers  of  those  who  have  relatives  serving 
in  the  army. 

Now  to  the  Prisons. — There  is  not,  at  the  present  moment,  any  authentic 
bformation  at  hand  of  the  number  of  soldiers  who  suffer  imprisonment ; 
bat  it  seldom  happens  that  a  regiment  is  in  so  perfect  a  state  as  not  to  have 
serenl  defaulters*     This,  however,  does  not  imply  any  discredit  to  the 
army.    If  the  inmates  of  any  factory  in  the  kingdom  were  to  enlist  in  a 
body,  aod,  placing  themselves  at  once  under  martial  discipline,  were  sud- 
denly  required  to  render  silent,  unquestioning,  absolute  obedience  in  matters 
the  most  minute,  and  apparently  the  most  trivial,  he  must  be  a  skilful 
officer  indeed   who  could  enforce   the  discipline  without  stirring  up  a 
natioy.    As  it  is,  the  strength  of  each  corps  is  kept  up  by  the  incorpora- 
tuo  of  re  rruita  who  are  gradually  inured  to  the  requirements  of  duty.  But 
tli^re  are  proud,  or  sensitive,  or  wayward  spirits  not  very  readily  subdued. 
Thtre  an  refractory  soldiers,  who  must  not  be  allowed  the  indulgence  of 
their  pec  liiar  tempers.    And  there  are,  also,  overbearing  officers  and  pro- 
voking 8  2fgeant8.    Many  young  soldiers,  too,  not  radically  bad,  may  be 
ioeapabk  of  brooking  what  they  feel  to  be  unreasonable  severity  ;  or,  with- 
out any  jTOvocation  from  such  a  cause,  as  yet  unable  to  comprehend  the 
r»son  of  necessary  orders,  or  to  mould  themselves,  all  at  once,  into  habits 
of  unreasoning  obedience.  Others,  little  more  than  grown  children,  are  lured 
away  into  places  of  vulgar  and  vicious  amusement,  are  overtaken  with 
drunkenness  and  other  sins,  neglect  orders,  become  incapable  of  duty,  and 
in  this  state  so  far  break  the  bounds  of  discipline  as  to  commit  offences 
«  hich  might  be  venial  in  a  labourer  or  an  artisan,  but  could  not  possibly  be 
tolerated  in  a  soldier.    Guilty  of  some  ''crime,!'  as  it  is  professionally 
called,  the  defaulter  is  brought  up  before  his  colonel,  tried  by  a  court- 
Diartial,  and,  in  strict  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, is  sentenced.    Punishments  are  now  greatly  mitigated,  and  superior 
officers,  with  comparatively  few  exceptions,  use  a  fatherly  discretion  in 
their  administration  of  the  law  ;  but  it  is  manifest  that  the  delinquents 
must  suffer,  or  the  army  might  be  disbanded  forthwith.    Add  to  these  con- 
siderations the  fact,  that  some  of  the  criminal  class  come  in  with  the 
reeroits,  especially  from  great  towns  ;  and  these  have  to  be  governed  with 
severity,  until,  haply,  they  incur  the  severest  penalties,  and  are  drummed 
out,  leaving  behind  them  in  the  ranks  those  whom  they  have  corrupted. 

Pioiis  parents,  active  in  the  cause  of  God,  and  respected  all  over  their 
Grenits,  have  sons  in  every  regiment ;  and  truth  compels  us  to  own  that 
some  of  tliese  young  men  resemble  the  sons  of  Eli,  because,  probably,  their 
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fathers  were  weak  as  Eli.  Yet  we  must  care  for  them,  even  though  tbey 
have  **  made  themselves  vile/'  if  it  were  only  for  the  sake  of  their  parents ; 
always  hoping  and  believing  that  they  are  a  very  small  minority  of  those 
who  get  into  prison. 

But,  be  these  prisoners  what  they  may,  they  were,  by  their  own  detin^ 
inarched  to  our  congregations*  Therefore,  when  his  chaplain  sees  one  such 
man  disarmed,  taken  into  custody  between  two  naked  bayonets^  and  a  third 
man  walking  behind  him  with  the  committal-paper,  can  he  refrain  from 
regarding  him  with  pity  ?  Must  he  not  observe  with  regret  his  fallen  coante* 
nance,  and  wish  to  follow  him  with  a  few  words  of  Christian  faithfulness? 
That  great  apostle  who  looked  upon  the  people  as  his  children,  who  was 
as  a  nuise  among  them  for  tender  vigilance,  and  who  himself  (albeit  for 
Christ's  sake  only)  had  known  the  galling  of  the  manacles,  would  not  have 
scowled  on  such  a  lad.    Not  he. 

All  this  we  had  often  felt.  But,  while  the  civil  prisons  of  Great  Britain 
were  closed  against  us,  the  military  prisons  were  yet  more  strictly  closed. 
And  here  let  the  writer  again  make  mention  of  his  own  experience.  It  is 
more  than  thirty  years  ago  that  he  first  saw  a  soldier  in  prison.  The  man 
was  condemned  to  die  for  murder.  The  visit  was  instantly  reported  as  an 
irregularity,  and  the  Lieutenant-G«neral  commanding  sent  a  strict  order  not 
to  repeat  the  offence.  At  Aldershot  the  writer  was  never  refused  to  visit  a 
man  whom  he  specially  desired  to  see  ;  but  he  cannot  remember  that  any 
prisoner  ever  spontaneously  expressed  a  wish  to  be  visited  by  him.  Prison- 
ers, if  not  altogether  hardened  or  indifferent,  shrink  from  the  sight  of  their 
minister  amidst  the  abounding  marks  of  humiliation  in  such  a  place  ;  and 
he  has  been  credibly  assured,  that,  of  about  a  thousand  prisoners  of  another 
denomination,  confined  during  some  years  in  this  very  prison,  only  one 
formally  solicited  a  visit  of  his  own  minister. 

At  Aldershot,  then,  as  soon  as  the  Prison  Ministers'  Act  of  1863  had  been 
promulgated,  the  Wesleyan  pastor  again  bethought  himself  of  the  bruised 
members  of  his  flock,  and  applied,  through  the  proper  channel,  for  permis- 
sion to  act  in  the  military  prison,  as  the  new  law  would  have  enabled  him 
to  do  in  a  county  or  borough  prison.  The  Right  Honourable  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  acceded  to  his  request,  gave  him  full  authority  to  minister 
to  the  men  of  his  own  congregations,  who  were  at  the  same  time  withdrawn 
from  the  ministrations  of  others^ — on  the  condition,  however,  that  he  should 
iee  them  duly  visited. 

Thb  condition,  God  helping,  will  be  cheerfully  fulfilled.  A  Sunday- 
service  is  now  regularly  held  in  the  prison.  About  thirty  prisoners,  with 
warders,  may  be  taken  as  the  probable  average  attendance.  They  are  also 
vbited  in  the  week.  On  Sundays  they  join  in  prayers  with  a  heartiness 
which  is  thrilling.  A  good  voice  has  not  yet  been  wanting  to  lead  the  sing- 
ing ;  and,  prisoners  though  they  be,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  they  liave 
been  accustomed  both  to  Sunday-school  and  congregation.  On  the  very 
first  visit,  one  of  them  begged  leave  to  speak  to  his  minister,  and,  having 
lamented  that  he  had  gone  astray  through  unwatchfulness,  begged  leave  to 
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meet  in  dass  again.  That  man  has  since  repeated  the  Tequest^  and  hy  Febrn- 
vy  next  we  hope  to  get  him  there.  On  one  day  of  the  week  these  men 
are  met  in  a  sort  of  Bible-class ;  and  it  is  admirable  to  hear  how  much  they 
know  of  the  sacred  volume,  and  delightful  to  see  worn  countenances  relax 
into  confiding  gratitude,  and  now  and  then  lighten  with  a  smile.  Prisoner 
11,429  just  borrows  a  Hymn-Book  for  a  week. 

The  prison-gat^  in  Chatham  were  next  opened^  The  Wesleyans  there 
▼oe  taken  by  surprise  on  the  first  Sunday.  Wondering  why  they  had  not 
beeu  marched  to  prayers  with  the  rest,  they  dolefully  proceeded  to  the 
cfaaich  at  a  later  hour,  when  to  their  delight  they  saw  the  familiar  face  of 
one  who  had  already  made  himself  beloved  in  the  garrison  ;  and  a  young 
man, bursting  the  bonds  of  silence,  involuntarily  exclaimed,  ^  Why,*t  is  Mr. 
Kellj ! "  Doubtless,  the  preacher's  tongue  was  also  loosened  during  his 
first  address ;  and  now  he  goes  from  cell  to  cell  in  the  week,  and  makes  the 
best  of  his  opportunity  to  win  them  over  to  Him  whom  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  anointed  to  preach  deliverance  to  the  captives,  and  the  opening  of  the 
prison-house  to  them  tliat  are  bound.  After  Aldershot  and  Chatham  prisons, 
that  of  Goeport  follows. 

Between  hoapitala  and  prisons  we  think  we  enjoy  the  perfection  of  pas- 
tflfil  visitation,  and  reverently  hope  to  hear  the  sentence  in  due  time  pro- 
aranced  :  **  I  was  sick,  and  ik  prison  ;  and  tb  visited  m b.'* 

W.  H.  R. 
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This  is^  simply,  a  record  of  those  who  have  died,  with  columns  for  the 
date  of  decease^  name,  age,  and  parish  to  which  belonging  or  chargeable. 
It  is  affeeUag,  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  to  turn  over  the  pages  of  such 
a  R^^ister,  eapecially  to  one  who  has  known  the  departed,  and  who  stood  by 
the  greater  part  of  them  as  they  lay  on  their  beds  of  mortal  pain,  witness- 
ing, in  some  cases,  the  last  expiring  breath.  The  old  familiar  book  b  now 
open  before  us,  and,  within  our  own  recollection,  (going  back  nearly  nine- 
teen years,)  lecords  the  departure  of  three  hundred  and  ten  persons.  Sixty- 
two  of  this  number  died  in  the  first  decade  of  human  life  ;  seventeen,  in  the 
second ;  twenty,  in  the  third  ;  fourteen,  in  the  foui-th ;  seventeen,  in  the 
fifth  ;  twenty -four,  in  the  sixth  ;  forty-five,  in  the  seventh  ;  seventy-one, 
in  the  eighth  ;  and  forty,  in  the  ninth.  One  hundred  and  eleven,  there- 
foie,  had  exceeded  the  age  of  man, — *'  threescore  years  and  ten."  The 
united  ages  of  these  amount  to  eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirteen 
yeui,  giving  an  average  to  each  person  of  about  seventy-seven.  Had  these 
in«n  and  women  succeeded  each  other  in  the  duration  of  their  lives,  instead 
of  being  contemporary,  we  should  be  carried  back  to  a  period  antecedent  to 
the  history  of  the  world  itself.  The  inspired  penman  affirms,  in  Psalm  xc, 
that  **if  by  reason  of  strength"  the  days  of  our  life  ''be  fourscore  years, 
yet  is  their  btrength  labour  and  sorrow  ;  for  it  is  soon  cut  off,  and  we  fly 
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away.*'    These  concomitants  of  lengthened  years  are  seen  daily  in  the 
**  Union."    The  graphic  picture  of  extreme  age,  drawn  by  Solomon  in  the 
last  chapter  of  Ecclesiastes,  may  be  seen  realized  in  all  such  institutions. 
The  wise  man  describes  the  burdens  and  trials  of  longevity,  when  he  tells 
of  a  day  in  which  "  the  keepers  of  the  house  shall  tremble,  and  the  strong 
men  shall  bow  themselves,  and  the  grinders  cease  because  they  are  few,  and 
those  that  look  out  of  the  windows  be  darkened  ;  and  the  doors  shall  be 
shut  in  the  streets,  when  the  sound  of  the  grinding  is  low  ;  and  he  shall 
rise  up  at  the  voice  of  the  bird,  and  all  the  daughters  of  music  shall  be 
brought  low :  also  when  they  shall  be  afraid  of  that  which  .is  high,  and 
fears  shall  be  in  the  way,  and  the  almond-tree  shall  flourish,  and  the  grass- 
hopper shall  be  a  burden,  and  desire  shall  fail :  because  man  goetli  to  his 
long  home,  and  the  mourners  go  about  the  streets."    Such  is  a  picture, 
truly,  of  "evil  days ;"  and  it  has  frequently  been  the  lot  of  the  writer  of 
this  page  to  hear  the  old  people  say,  "  We  have  no  pleasure  in  them."    A 
word  or  two,  however,  ought  to  be  said  in  reference  to  the  earlier  parts  of 
the  classification.    Few  will  doubt  the  eternal  safety  of  the  sixty- two  first 
named,  not  having  arrived  at  the  age  of  moral  responsibility.*    Their  case 
was,  doubtless,  anticipated  and  specially  provided  for  by  Him  who  said, 
*'  Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not :  for  of 
such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven."    Yet,  there  was  a  little  fellow  of  this 
class,  about  nine  years,  who  said  on  his  death-bed,  "  /  wish  I  had  died 
he/ore  I  had  told  so  many  lies  ! "    Several  others,  of  about  the  same  age, 
evidently  cherished  joyous  anUcipations  of  heaven,  and  wondered  **  what 
it  would  be  to  be  there." 

Among  those  whose  ages  ranged  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five,  were  several 
very  satisfactory  cases.  A  young  girl  in  her  teens  was  enabled  to  triumph 
exceedingly,  rejoicing  "with  joy  unspeakable,  and  full  of  glory."  Her 
clear  and  happy  experience  was  in  full  harmony  with  the  well-known 
couplet, — 

*'  Not  a  cloud  doth  arise  to  darken  the  skies, 
Or  hide  for  a  moment  my  Lord  from  my  eyes." 

She  praised  God  with  her  latest  breath,  and  now  "  sleeps  in  Jesus."  She 
much  wished  to  raise  her  feeble  voice  in  singing  the  praises  of  her  Redeemer, 
but  had  not  strength.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  she  now  takes  her  part  in 
swelling  the  anthem  of  the  upper  choir,  who  shout  "  Alleluia !  Salvation, 
and  glory,  and  honour,  and  power,  unto  the  Lord  our  God  !" — The  closing 
scene  of  another  young  woman  was  equally  happy.  She  had  the  witness 
in  herself,— the  Divine  Spirit  bearing  testimony  of  her  acceptance.  Lines 
of  beautiful  hymns  were  frequently  quoted.  She  would  turn  her  pale  face 
to  the  wall,  and  fervently  pray  for  both  young  and  old  ;  pleading  especially 
that  those  around  her  might  not  postpone  their  salvation  until  they  came 
to  a  sick  bed.  Some  of  the  aged  she  solemnly  admonished,  most  earnestly 
exhorting  them  to  make  sure  work  for  eternity.     Her  "last  faltering 
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*  Thirty-four  of  the  number  were  under  two  years  of  age. 
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accents  whispered  pnuse."     The  last  word  she  had  strength  to  utter  was 

"  Jests  r    Thus 

"  The  muiiic  of  His  name 

RefreshM  her  soul  in  death.** 

Some  others,  about  the  same  age,  died  in  the  Lord  ;   hut  there  is  no  special 
remark  to  be  made  of  them.    Suffice  it,  that  they  experienced  the  **  godly 
sorrow  "  which  **  worketh  repentance  unto  salvation,  not  to  be  repented  of  ;** 
they  •'fled  for  refuge  "  to  Christ,  **  the  hope  set  before  them," — uttered  the 
conqueror's  song,  **  O  death,  where  is  thy  sting  ?    O  grave,  where  is  thy 
TJctory  ?" — and  proved  that  *•  the  last  enemy  that  shall  be  destroyed   is 
death.*' — One  name,  however,  on  the  list,  is  associated  with  a  coincidence 
too  solemn  to  be  overlooked.    A  Commissioner  in  Lunacy  from  London, 
whose  parental  home  was  in  the  country,  was  paying  an  official  visit  to  the 
workhouse.   He  then  appeared  to  be  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  in  full  health, 
lo  one  of  the  sick-wards  he  recognised  the  features  of  a  female  who  had 
been  formerly  domestic  servant  in  his  father's  family.    He  spoke  to  the 
girl  in  tones  of  kindness,  and,  putting  a  silver  coin  in  her  hand,  bade  her 
"  Farewell.'*    But  we  **  know  not  what  shall  be  on  the  morrow,"    The 
tvo  were  about  the  same  distance  from  eternity.    After  the  lapse  of  two 
or  three  months,  the  commissioner  and  the  young  woman  died  within  a 
feir  days  of  each  other,  and  were  buried  on  the  same  day,  in  the  same  con- 
derated  ground  ;  the  same  clergyman  pronouncing  the  words  over  hoth, — 
"  Earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust."    **  Boast  not  thyself  of 
to-morrow ;  for  thou  knowesi  not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth."    This 
maiden  died  **  in  sure  and  certain  hope  of  the  resurrection  to  eternal  life, 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

It  is  expedient  to  pass  over  the  intermediate  sections,  or  classes,  in  order 
to  consider  more  fully  a  few  cases  chosen  from  those  who  came  to  the  grave 
when  they  were  **  well  stricken  "  in  age.  This  part  of  our  chapter  is  fraught 
with  important  lessons,  especially  for  the  young.  Trees  are  not  unapt 
figures  of  men.    How  generally  it  is  found,  among  the  aged,  that 

**  Just  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree*s  inclined !  " 

Which  way  does  the  tree  lean?  cannot  be  an  unimportant  question.  As 
the  tree  leans,  so  it  falls  ;  and  if  it  ^*  fall  toward  the  south,  or  toward  the 
north,  in  the  place  where  the  tree  falleth,  there  it  shall  be."  (Eccles.  xi.  3.) 
''Pare  ignorance  "  is  said  to  be  '*  the  absence  of  all  knowledge."  Some  of 
the  most  genuine  specimens  of  this  kind  may  he  found  in  workhouses.  A 
few  examples  shall  be  selected  from  the  class  of  persons  beyond  the  allotted 
age  of  man. 

A  was  an  old  pensioner.  The  day  before  his  death  he  was  urgently 
entreated  to  attend  to  the  salvation  of  his  soul.  **  I  don't  know,"  said  he, 
*^  what  the  soul  is  ! "  He  was  told  that  **  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world 
to  ave  sinners."  "  People  say  so,"  was  the  rejoinder^  "  but  different  people 
ha^e  different  ideas  about  such  things."  This  man  had  imbibed  a  notion, 
not  uncommon  among  the  poorer  classes,  that,  because  his  troubles  in  this 
world  had  been  numerous,  God  would  be  merciful  to  him  in  the  next. 
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B  had  been  respectable  in  his  position,  and  therefore  his  ignorance  was 
the  more  inexcusable.  When  seriously  warned  about  his  state  of  mind, 
DOW  that  death  was  near,  he  said  that  when  young  he  had  gone  a  consider- 
able way  in  accounts,  and  that  his  mother  had  lived  forty  years,  as  domestic 
servant,  in  a  nobleman's  family  ;— evidently  wishing  to  intimate  that  these 
antecedents  would  serve  at  least  to  extenuate  his  fiulings,  if  they  did  not 
entirely  indemnify  him  before  the  Judge  of  all ! 

C  had  received  a  superior  education,  had  been  a  merchant's  clerk  and  a 
commercial  traveller,  and  was  somewhat  refined  in  manners  and  taste.  By 
intemperance  he  had  been  brought  to  extreme  poverty.  He  had  somethiog 
of  the  form  of  religion,  but  was  a  stranger  to  the  power.  He  was  exceed- 
ingly ignorant  of  all  spiritual  experience.  Few  men  had  been  more  faith- 
fully admonished.  A  plain  and  earnest  conversation  with  this  man,  when 
on  the  verge  of  eternity,  merely  called  forth  the  apathetic  remark,  *'  It  is 
good  doctrine." 

D,  on  hearing  the  way  of  salvation  by  faith  in  Christ  illustrated  by 
reference  to  Moses  lifting  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  observed  with 
much  surprise,  "  It  was  the  sharpest  thing  he  had  ever  heard  in  his  life  !*' 
He  gave  the  customary  nod  of  assent  to  other  important  truths  ;  but  not  the 
slightest  evidence  was  afforded  of*'  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and  renewing 
of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

E  had  some  accomplishments.  He  was  an  artist,  a  poet,  and  an  author. 
But,  alas  !  his  mind  was  grossly  darkened,  yea,  **  alienated  from  the  life  of 
God."  He  was  not  ignorant,  because  he  possessed  much  depraved  intelli- 
gence. His  mind  was  amply  stored  with  inveterate  prejudices  against  the 
truths  of  religion.  He  was  utterly  averse  from  all  spiritual  conversation. 
Shortly  before  his  death  he  tried  to  evade  the  point  of  a  few  plain  remarks 
about  God  and  the  soul,  by  unseasonably  requesting  some  alteration  in  his 
diet. 

F  lived  to  be  eighty,  but  felt  confident  she  should  live  to  reach  a  hun- 
dred ;  her  mother  having  been,  as  she  said,  a  centenarian.  Although  greatly 
depraved,  and  in  the  habit  of  taking  the  name  of  God  in  vain,  she  professed 
to  address  a  daily  prayer  to  Him,  that  she  might  live  as  long  as  her  mother 
had  done  I  When  spoken  to  about  the  soul,  she  said  the  Lord  had  mani- 
fested Himself  to  her  in  a  vision,  when  He  took  her  by  the  hand,  and 
assured  her  there  should  be  a  place  reserved  for  her  in  His  kingdom  ! 

G  had  seen  much  of  gentlemen's  service,  and  lived  in  highly  respectable 
situations.  He  was  most  regularly  observant  of  the  established  ordinances 
of  religion,  but  stopped  short  of  the  "charity"  which  ''edifieth ;"  which 
**  suffereth  long,  and  is  kind  ; "  and  without  which  our  deeds  are  nothing 
worth.  *'  Shall  I  pray  with  you  ?"  asked  one  who  stood  by  his  dying  bed, 
and  who  felt  alarmed  at  his  awful  apathy.  The  unsatisfactory  answer  was, 
"  I  don't  know." 

Others,  not  a  few,  clung  to  a  hope  altogether  delusive.  Their  house — a 
fabric  of  their  own  rearing— -had  its  foundation  in  the  sand  ;  and  they  cried, 
"  Peace,  peace,"  when  there  was  no  peace.    Some  betrayed  not  the  slightest 
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emotion  in  their  lost  hour,  bat  in  stoical  sullenness  sank  down  into  the  anns 
of  death.  Truly  was  it  affirmed  by  a  late  eminent  roan,— «•  If  the  mists 
and  fogs  of  sin  are  not  dispelled  from  the  mind  by  the  noon  of  life,  the 
ranaioing  part  of  the  day  is  generally  cloudy  and  overcast."  "I  once 
made  an  actoal  examination  of  this  sort/'  says  a  minister,  **  in  respect  of 
two  handled  and  fifty-three  hopeful  converts  to  Christ,  who  came  under 
my  obserration  at  a  particular  period.    Of  these  there  were  converted, — 

Under  20  years  of  age. 138 
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Wliat  an  appeal  is  this  to  the  unconverted,  of  every  age !  *'  The  present  writer 
may  couple  with  the  above  an  affecting  statement  founded  upon  his  own 
observation : — Out  of  the  whole  number  of  those  who  had  reached  seventy, 
he  cannot  remember  one  case  of  sound  conversion  upon  a  death-bed,  Thosd 
vho  could  rejoice  and  triumph  there  had  laid  the  foundation  of  their  piety 
io  early  life,  and  could  testify,  **  It  is  good  for  a  man  that  he  bear  the  yoke 
is  his  youth.'* 

It  is  true  that  some  in  the  hour  of  death  have  muttered  a  partial  confes- 
BOD  of  their  past  errors,  acknowledging  that  they  bad  '*  left  undone  the  things 
tbey  ooght  to  have  done,"  and  *'  done  the  things  they  ought  not  to  have 
done."  But  the  true  motives  to  repentance  could  not  be  discovered.  Are 
not  the  unavailing  regreta  which  the  dying  express  often  mistaken  for  a  godly 
sorrow  on  account  of  sin  ?  A  pious  parochial  minister  kept  a  regular  account 
of  the  sick  persons  he  visited  during  twenty  years'  residence.  In  his  very 
extensive  parish  many  went  down  to  the  silent  grave  during  that  long 
period  :  but  he  states  that  a  considerable  number  recovered,  and  that  out  of 
two  ikomiondj  who,  in  the  prospect  of  death,  gave  some  ([seeming]  evidence  of 
a  change  of  heart, — and,  had  they  died,  would,  in  the  judgment  of  charity, 
have  been  conaidered  genuine  penitents, — two,  and  only  two,  proved  by  their 
foture  Uvea  that  their  repentance  was  sincere,  and  their  conversion  genuine. 
"  Nineteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight,"  he  says,  '*  returned  to  a  state  of  care- 
less indiffierence,  and  a  course  of  sin."  *'  I  pay  more  attention  to  people's 
lives,"  says  Mr.  Booth,  *'  than  to  their  deaths.  In  all  the  visits  I  have  paid 
to  the  sick,  during  the  course  of  a  long  ministry,  I  never  met  with  one,  not 
previously  serious,  that  ever  recovered  from  what  he  supposed  the  brink  of 
death,  who  afterwards  performed  his  vows,  and  became  religious,  notwith- 
standing the  very  great  appearance  there  was  in  their  favour  when  they 
thoQght  tbey  could  not  recover." 

Bot  now  for  a  brighter  picture  than  the  one  just  scanned.  Gems  of  purest 
lustre  are  sometimes  found  even  in  the  workhouses  of  this  land  ;  apparently 
the  more  brilliant  and  valuable,  perhaps,  because  surrounded  by  so  much 
thst  ii  dull  and  worthless.  About  one-fifth  of  the  hundred  and  eleven 
mentioiied  may  be  marked  as  of  a  different  stamp  from  the  examples  last 
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quoted.  These  had  hope,  sound  and  scripturaly  in  their  death.  Still  it 
cannot  be  too  carefully  remembered,  that  they  brought  their  religion  with 
them  when  they  entered  the  workhouse.  In  their  case  there  was  "  light  in 
the  evening ;"  but  there  had  also  been  light  in  the  morning.  The  Sun  of 
righteousness  had  arisen  upon  them  "  with  healing  in  His  wings  ;'*  shining 
upon  them  throughout  a  long  day,  and  gilding  its  close  with  His  effulgent 
beams. 

W.  W.  was  **  ready  always  to  give  an  answer  to  every  man  that  asked 
him  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  was  in  him,  with  meekness  and  fear."  He 
was  exceedingly  illiterate,  not  being  able  to  read  ;  but  he  had  firm  hold  of 
the  great  staple  truths  of  Christianity.  His  constant  prayer  was,  that 
God  would  pardon  all  his  short-comings /or  Chritfa  sckfe;— "Create  in 
me  a  clean  heart,  0  God  ;  and  renew  a  right  spirit  in  me,/br  Chritfs  sake* 
Be  Thou  with  me  down  to  death,  and  up  to  glory,  for  Chrisfs  sake,**  "  It 
is  this  that  pleases  William,"  said  he,  "  that  it  is  all  far  Christ^s  sake—m 
worthiness  of  mine."  This  plain  man  had  been  taught  in  the  school  of 
Jesus  ;  and  his  case  exemplifies  the  well-known  stanza  following  : — 

**  No  matter  how  dull  the  scholar  whom  He 
Takes  into  His  school,  and  gives  him  to  see  : 
A  wonderful  fashion  of  teaching  He  hath, 
And  wise  to  salvation  He  makes  us  through  faith.** 

Two  other  pleasing  instances  shall  suffice.  It  is  probable  that  two  better 
men  than  these  never  came  within  the  walls  of  any  workhouse.  They  were 
well  known  in  their  circles  by  the  familiar  designations  of  **  Old  Jabez," 
and  ^  Old  Thomas  ;'* — ^the  former,  eighty;  the  latter,  ninety  years  of  age. 
True  types  were  they  of  all  that  is  honest,  simple,  sincere,  and  affectionate. 
They  might  be  accounted  dissimilar  in  their  outer  man,  and  in  their  mental 
constitution ;  but  in  the  main  features  of  character  both  were  essentially 
one.  They  had  sentiments  in  common,  religious  experience  in  common, 
and  blooming  hopes  in  common.  The  younger  was  admitted  as  an  inmate 
about  three  months  before  the  elder.  Two  veterans  meeting  after  a  hard- 
fought  engagement  could  not  have  been  more  joyous  than  were  old  Jabes 
and  Thomas  at  the  first  interview.  Both,  indeed,  had  "endured  hardness, 
as  good  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ."  They  had  known  each  other  more  than 
half  a  century,  and  had  often  suffered  and  rejoiced  together.  But  now 
their  day  of  active  service  had  closed,  and  both  were  waiting  to  enter  into 
the  joy  of  their  Lord.  •*  Behold,"  we  read,  "  my  servants  shall  sing  for  joy 
of  heart."  (Isai.  Ixv.  14.)  The  two  old  friends  did  this.  It  was  surprising, 
at  their  great  age,  that  they  c^uld  raise  their  voices  so  high.  Their  favourite 
lines  were  those  by  the  sainted  Miller  : — 

'*  Pilgrim,  soon  the  joumey*s  done  ! 
Warrior,  soon  the  battlers  won  I 
Where  thy  doubts,  and  cares,  and  fears  ? 
See  !  the  glittering  crown  appears  1 
Hark  !  the  angels,  shouting,  cry, 
*  Welcome  !  welcome  to  the  sky  I  * 
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Jesas  calls,  and  calls  for  thee, 

*  Faithful  servant,  come  to  me  !  *  " 

There  were  seasons  when  they  felt  the  unabated  ardour  of  their  youthful 
Eeal  risiDg  within  them,  and,  clad  in  **  the  whole  armour  of  God/'  imagined 
they  were  going  once  more,  sword  in  hand,  into  the  battle-field, — singing, 
a»  they  advanced,  an  old  martial  strain  : — 

••We're  soldiers  fighting  for  oar  God : 
Let  trembling  cowards  fly, 
We*ll  sund  unahaken,  firm,  and  fixM, 
For  Christ  to  live  and  die.** 

Both  these  men  were  remarkably  clear  in  the  account  of  their  conversion ; 
and,  although  sixty  years  or  more  had  since  elapsed,  they  referred  back  to 
the  time  with  moet  glowing  emotions  of  gratitude.  Thomas  could  not,  like 
Jahei,  give  the  time  and  place  when  he  was  bom  again  ;  but  he  said  an 
aocoimt  of  it  was  recorded  in  the  fly-leaf  of  an  old  book  which  had  been 
losL  «*One  thing  I  know,"  he  added  ;  "  whereas  I  was  blind,  now  I  see.'* 
Again :  **  I  was  happy  thm^  and  I  am  happy  noir."  It  was  evident  that 
the  two  were  becoming  daily  more  **  meet  for  an  inheritance  among  the 
ssints  in  light/'  There  was  a  mellowness  in  their  religious  experience. 
Their  remarks  were  often  very  racy.  Jabez  said,  he  should  like  to  become 
&  **hrown'sh€llery*  (the  ripe  nut  dropping  out  of  its  husk,)—!,  c,  fully 
matured  for  heaven.  He  had  blessed  visitations  in  the  night  season,  when 
he  praised  God  aloud.  With  touching  simplicity  he  would  say,  **  I  am 
very  happy.  '  He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures.'  He  saveth 
to  th  fOtermoit  /and  what  an  uttermoH  that  is  I "  Truly,  the  hoary  pilgrim 
had  reached  the  land  of  Beulah,  **  where  the  sun  shineth  night  and  day." 
His  old  companion,  Thomas,  had  arrived  in  the  same  happy  land  ;  and,  like 
Christian  and  Hopefiil,  the  two  *' solaced  themselves  there  for  a  season. 
Yea,  here  they  heard  continually  the  singing  of  birds,  and  saw  every  day 
the  flowers  appear  in  the  earth,  and  heard  the  voice  of  the  turtle  in  the 
Isnd."  From  this  point  neither  of  the  two  "  could  so  much  as  see  Doubting 
Castle.**  They  appeared  to  be  made  "  perfect  in  love."  "  I  have  nothing,'* 
asid  Jabes,  **  against  any  soul  upon  earth.  I  pity  the  sinner,  and  love  the 
saint,  but  Christ  above  all."  His  companion's  cup  seemed  always  full  to 
the  brim ;  and  the  recollection  of  a  promise,  or  an  apposite  quotation  from 
Scriptuie,  made  by  another,  caused  it  at  once  to  flow  over.  The  two  old 
men  usually  sat  ck>8e  to  each  other ;  and  the  younger,  having  the  better 
memory  and  better  hearing,  would  often  touch  his  neighbour's  elbow,  and 
vhi»per  into  his  ear  a  portion  of  some  rich  and  beautiful  promise,  till 
Thomas  got  hold  of  a  word  or  two,  and  helped  him  to  finish  the  passage. 
At  length  Jabez  became  sick,  and  ready  to  die.  In  the  prospect  he  repeat- 
edly Hid,  *^  I  should  like  to  wittd  up  well. 

•  None  but  Christ  to  me  he  /pven  ; 
None  but  Christ,  in  earth  or  heaven  I ' 

I  feel  Uhe  name  of  the  Lord  is  a  strong  tower.'    '  God  is  my  refuge  and 
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8treDgth,ayeiy  present  help  in  trouble/  '*  When  the  message  arrived/'Coma 
up  hither,"  he  was  accompanied  by  several  Christian  friends — Thomas,  of 
coarse,  among  them—- down  to  the  bridgeless  river,  which  was  very  deep  at 
the  time  he  crossed.  As  the  billows  passed  over  him,  he  said,  **  I  find  it 
*  hard  toiling  to  make  the  blest  shore.* "  Bat  he  greatly  revived  in  spirit, 
and  spoke  of  the  promise,  as  sweetly  applied,  **  I  will  never  leave  thee  ;  I 
will  ne ver  forsake  thee."  '*  Are  you  upon  the  rock — the  rock  Christ  Jesusl " 
we  asked.     The  answer,  distinctly  heard,  was, — 

**  Other  refuge  have  I  none,"  &g. 

The  word  **  Victory  !  "  was  also  on  his  lips.  In  a  word,  he  got  well  over 
to.  the  celestial  side.  When  Jabez  safely  landed,  Thomas  gave  glory  to 
God.  Like  Mr.  Valiant,  he  **  played  upon  the  well-tuned  cymbal  and  harp 
for  joy."  In  a  few  weeks  it  became  evident  that  the  surviver  was  drawing 
near  his  end  also.  No  matter ;  Thomas  was  eagerly  listening  for  his  final 
call.     He  joyously  exclaimed, — 

**  A  few  more  rising  euna,  at  most. 
Will  land  me  on  fair  Canaan^s  coast" 

In  a  few  days  there  came  the  welcome  aummons  for  this  old  disciple  of 
ninety  ;  and  he  went  through  the  river,  singing, — 

*<  My  Jesus  to  know,  and  feel  His  blood  flow, 
'T  is  life  everlasting ;  't  is  heaven  bdow  !  ** 

One  may  readily  imagine,  that  foremost  of  the  convoy  appointed  to 
attend  the  happy  spirit  up  to  the  gate  would  be  his  former  companion. 
Doubtless,  they  now  together  raise  their  well-attuned  voices,  and  **  aing  the 
song  of  Moses  the  servant  of  God,  and  the  song  of  the  Lamb,  saying.  Great 
and  marvellous  are  Thy  works.  Lord  God  Almighty ;  just  and  true  are 
Thy  ways.  Thou  King  of  saints !  "  *  ^  Write,"  said  the  voice  from  heaven 
in  the  Apocalypse,  *^  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord  from 
henceforth  :  Yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their  labours ; 
and  their  works  do  follow  them." 

Here  our  little  chronicles  of  the  departed  must  end.  And  what  do  they 
teach  ?  Certainly,  lessons  of  the  highest  importance  to  all,  but  especially 
to  the  young.  This  paper  is  the  echo  of  ^^  the  words  of  the  Pi-eacher  :  " 
*'  Remember  now  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth."  Has  it  not  been 
shown,  by  statistics  and  stubborn  facts,  that  the  probabilities  of  conversion 
diminish,  and  the  difficulties  increase,  just  in  proportion  to  the  advance  of 
years, — until,  at  length,  to  human  eyes  the  obstacles  seem  insuperable  ? 
Should  the  young  live  to  be  old,  they  will  then  find  that  numerous  sorrows 
beat  down  both  body  and  mind.  ^'Oppressed  nature,"  says  one,  "  has  then 
enough  to  do  to  bear  its  own  infirmities ;  and,  as  there  is  little  time,  there 
is  generally  less  inclination,  to  call  upon  the  Lord.    Evil  habits  are 


*  For  ftiUer  accounts  of  these  two  worthies,  see  tractx,  entitled,  **  The  Happy  Old 
Man,**  No.  11,  Large-Type  Series  ;  and  **  Jabez  Hanbury,*' No.  19a,  Regular  Series. 
Puhliabcd  by  John  Mason,  2,  Castle-street,  Finsbury ;  sold  at  6C,  Pateraoster-Row, 

London. 
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strengtbened  by  loqg  continiiaiice ;  and  every  desire  and  appetite  in  the 
wal  i«  a  stronghold  for  Satan.  There  is  little  time  for  repentance,  little 
for  £uth,  and  mnm  for  obedience."  In  the  spring  and  prosperity  of  life, 
tiien,— when  all  the  powers  are  active  and  vigorous,  comparatively  nnen- 
comberedy  and  in  their  best  tenor,  and  when  sin  hath  less  dominion  over 
them,— -let  the  yonng  devote  themselves  to  the  love  and  service  of  God. 
Let  them  present  to  Him  the  first  ripe  fro  it,  and  not  the  gleanings  of  the 
TiDtsge ; — the  unblemished  sacrifice,  and  not  the  blind,  the  torn,  and  the 
lame.  "  Wilt  thon  not  from  this  time  ciy  nnto  me,"  saith  the  Holy  One, 
"  My  Father,  Thon  art  the  Guide  of  my  youth  ?  "  Let  those  to  whom  this 
coodeacending  appeal  comes,  from  the  throne  of  the  Majesty  above,  add  the 
prayer,—"  O  satisfy  ns  wrl^  with  Thy  mercy,  that  we  may  rejoice  and  be 

glad  ALL  OUR   D4T8.** 

J.  B. 

HOR£  BIBLICiB. 
No.  LXXXT—CITIES  OF  BASHAN. 

Pbofessob  Portbr  contributes  to  the  '^  Family  Treasury  '*  a  paper  on 
this  subject,  containing  particulars  which  are  at  once  fresh  and  graphic. 
Certain  people  ascribe  a  large  amount  of  Eastern  exaggeration  to  the  lan- 
^u^e  in  which  Moses  hss  recorded  the  conquest  of  Bashan  three  thousand 
Tears  ago.  The  venerable  historian  speaks  of  "  threescore  cities,"  all  of 
them  **  fenced  with  high  walls,  gates,  and  bars ;  beside  unwalled  towns  a 
great  many.'*  (Dent.  iii.  4,  5.)  No  man  who  has  traversed  Bashan  will 
erer  call  this  in  question.  The  tcalled  cities^  toith  their  ponderous  gatei  of 
itoRe,  are  there  now  as  they  were  when  the  Israelites  invaded  the  land. 
Great  numbers  of  unwalled  towns  are  there,  too  ;  and  roads,  terraces,  vine- 
jarda,  all  alike  desolate,  not  poetically,  but  literally  '*  without  man,  and 
without  inhabitant,  and  withopt  beast." 

Mr.  Cyril  Graham,  the  first  of  European  travellers  to  penetrate  those 
plains  beyond,  bears  testimony  to  the  literal  fulfilment  of  prophecy.  Of 
Beth-Gamnl  he  says :  *'  On  reaching  this  city,  I  left  my  Arabs  at  one  par- 
ticnlar  spot,  and  wandered  about  quite  alone  in  the  old  streets  of  the  town ; 
entered  one  by  one  the  old  houses,  went  up  stairs,  visited  the  rooms,  and, 
in  short,  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  whole  place :  but  so  perfect 
«u  every  atreet,  every  honse,  every  room,  that  I  almost  fancied  I  was  in 
a  dream,  wandering  alone  in  this  city  of  the  dead,  seeing  all  perfect,  yet 
not  hearing  a  sound.  I  don't  wish  to  moralize  too  much ;  but  one  cannot 
help  reflecting  on  a  people  once  so  great  and  so  powerful,  who,  living  in 
these  houses  of  stone  within  their  walled  cities,  must  have  thought  them- 
selves invincible ;  who  had  their  palaces  and  their  sculptures ;  and  who, 
no  doabt,  claimed  to  be  the  great  notion^  as  all  eastern  nations  have  done  ; — 
end  that  this  people  should  have  so  passed  away,  that  for  many  centuries 
the  eonntiy  they  inhabited  has  been  reckoned  as  a  desert,  until  some  tra- 
feller  from  a  distant  Ifmd,  curious  to  explore  these  regions,  finds  the  old 
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towns  standing  alone,  and  telling  of  a  race  long  gone  by,  whose  historv  is 
unknown,  and  whose  very  name  is  matter  of  dispute.    Yet  this  very  state 

of  things  is  predicted  by  Jeremiah  (xlviiL  9,  42) Visit  these  ancient 

cities,  and  turn  to  that  ancient  Book — no  further  comment  is  necessary." 

No  less  than  eleven  of  the  old  cities,  visible  from  the  hill  of  Salcah,  and 
lying  between  Bozrah  and  Beth-gamul,  have  been  thus  visited.  Ramparts, 
houses,  gates,  doors,  nearly  all  perfect ;  yet  *'  desolate,"  and  *'  without  man/' 
The  same  enterprising  and  daring  traveller  also  made  a  journey  into  the 
hitherto  unexplored  country  east  of  the  mountains  of  Bashan.    There  he 
found  ancient  cities,  and  roads,  and  vast  numbers  of  inscriptions  in  unknown 
characters ;  but  not  a  single  inhabitant.   The  long- predicted  doom  of  Moab 
is  fulfilled.    *'  But  why,"  asks  Mr.  Porter,  **  should  I  continue  to  compare 
the  predictions  of  the  Bible  with  the  state  of  the  country  ?    The  harmony 
is  complete.    No  traveller  can  possibly  fall  to  see  it ;  and  no  conscientious 
man  can  fail  to  acknowledge  it.    The  best,  the  fullest,  the  most  instructive 
commentary  I  ever  saw  on  Jeremiah  xlviii.,  was  that  inscribed  by  the 
finger  of  God  on  the  panorama  spread  out  around  me  as  I  stood  on  the 
battlements  of  the  castle  of  Salcah." 

Moses  tells  us,  that  Bashan  was  called  **  the  land  of  the  giants,"  or 
Kephaim.  (Deut.  iii.  18.)  Now  the  houses  of  Kerioth  and  other  towns  in 
Bashan  appear  to  be  just  such  as  a  race  of  giants  would  build.  The  walls, 
the  roofs,  but  especially  the  ponderous  gates,  doors,  and  bars,  are  in  every 
way  characteristic  of  a  period  when  architecture  was  in  its  infancy,  when 
giants  were  masons,  and  when  strength  and  security  were  the  grand  requi- 
sites. One  door  in  Kerioth  was  found,  by  measurement,  to  bo  nine  feet 
high,  four  and  a  half  feet  wide,  and  ten  inches  thick, — one  solid  slab  of 
stone.  The  folding  gates  of  another  town  in  the  mountains  are  still  larger 
and  heavier.  There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  these  are^he  very  cities 
erected  and  inhabited  by  the  Rephaim,  the  aboriginal  occupants  of  Bashan. 
The  language  of  Ritter  appears  to  be  true  :  *'  These  buildings  remain  as 
eternal  witnesses  of  the  conquest  of  Bashan  by  Jehovah." 

At  Kerioth,  and  its  sister  cities,  we  have  some  of  the  most  ancient  houses 
of  which  the  world  can  boast.  How  strange  to  occupy,  during  one's  aojourn, 
houses  of  which  giants  were  the  architects,  and  a  race  of  giants  the  original 
owners  I  The  temples  and  tombs  of  Upper  Egypt  are  of  great  interest,  as 
the  works  of  one  of  the  most  enlightened  nations  of  antiquity.  The  palaces 
of  Nineveh  are  still  more  interesting,  as  the  memorials  of  a  great  city  which 
lay  buried  for  two  thousand  years.  But  these  massive  houses  of  Kerioth 
scarcely  yield  in  interest  to  either.  They  are  antiquities  of  another  kind. 
In  size  they  cannot  vie  with  the  temples  of  Kamac ;  in  splendour  they 
do  not  approach  the  palaces  of  Khorsabad  :  yet  they  are  the  memorials  of  a 
race  of  giant  warriors  which  has  been  extinct  for  more  than  three  thousand 
years,  and  of  which  Og,  king  of  Bashan,  was  one  of  the  last  representatives ; 
and  they  are,  probably,  the  only  specimens  in  the  world  of  the  ordinary 
private  dwellings  of  remote  antiquity.  The  monuments  designed  by  the 
genius  and  reared  by  the  wealth  of  imperial  Rome  are  fast  mouldering  to 
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rain  in  this  land ;  temples,  palaces,  fortresses,  are  all  shattered,  or  prostrate 
in  the  dast :  but  the  simple,  massive  houses  of  the  Rephaim  are  in  many 
cases  perfect  as  if  onJy  completed  yesterday.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  the 
towns  of  Bashan  were  considered  ancient  even  in  the  days  of  Ammianas 
Harcellinns.  ^  Fortresses  and  strong  castles,"  says  that  Roman  historian, 
"hsve  been  erected  by  the  ancient  inhdbUanU  among  the  retired  mountains 
ind  forests.  Here,  in  the  midst  of  numerous  towns^  are  some  great  cities, 
SQch  ss  Bostra  and  Gerasa,  encompassed  by  massive  walls."  Mr.  Graham, 
vbo  baa  traversed  eastern  Bashan,  writes  thus : — '*  When  we  find,  one  after 
another,  great  stone  cities,  walled  and  unwalled,  with  stone  gates,  and  so 
crowded  together  that  it  becomes  almost  a  matter  of  wonder  how  all  the  peo- 
pte  could  have  lired  in  so  small  a  place ;  when  we  see  houses  built  of  such 
boge  stones  that  no  force  which  can  be  brought  against  them  in  that  coun- 
try  eoald  ever  batter  them  down  ;  when  we  find  rooms  in  these  houses  so 
large  and  lofty  that  many  of  them  would  be  considered  fine  rooms  in  a 
palace  in  Europe  ;  and,  lastly,  when  we  find  some  of  these  towns  bearing 
the  very  names  which  cities  in  that  very  country  bore  before  the  Israelites 
came  out  of  Egypt ;  I  think  we  cannot  help  feeling  the  strongest  conviction 
that  we  have  before  us  the  cities  of  the  Rephaim,  of  which  we  read  in  the 
Book  of  Deuteronomy." 

In  regard  to  the  mountains,  one  word  may  be  said.  Straggling  trees  of 
the  great  old  oaks  of  Bashan  dot  thinly  the  lower  declivities ;  higher  up, 
liitle  groves  of  them  appear ;  and  higher  still,  around  the  loftiest  peaks,  are 
drnae  forests. 


METHODISM  IN  SOUTHWELL,  NOTTS. 

The  recent  improvement  and  re-opening  of  the  chapel  in  Southwell  have 
revived  recollections  of  a  few  incidents  connected  with  its  early  history, 
which  are  worthy  of  being  rescued  from  oblivion. 

Southwell  is  a  small  and  respectable  town  in  the  county  of  Nottingham, 
long  famed  for  its  beautiful  collegiate  church,  with  opulent  endowments, 
and  a  laige  staff  of  clergymen,  whose  influence  has  for  generations  been  felt 
io  the  quiet  respectability  and  high- church  feeling  of  the  inhabitants, — 
«ith  strong  prejudices,  among  the  gentry  especially,  against  any  other  form 
of  religious  service  and  profession.  Of  this  influence,  however,  it  is  no 
breach  of  enlightened  Christian  charity  to  aflirro,  that  it  was  seriously  defi- 
cient in  spiritual  life  and  power,  both  among  the  higher  and  the  humbler 
clasaea  of  society. 

A  little  more  than  sixty  years  ago,  Methodism  was  introduced  into 
SoathwelL  Its  early  history  is  associated  with  the  conversion  of  a  gentle- 
man who  then  resided  at  Epperstone,  seven  miles  distant,  but  whose  ances- 
try had  been  connected  with  Southwell  from  the  fifteenth  century,  when 
one  of  them  was  a  vicar-choral  of  the  collegiate  church.  This  gentle- 
man, the  late  Mr.  William  Neepe,  was,  until  thirty  years  of  age,  a  stout 
Choith-and-King  man,  and  addicted  to  field-sports,  though  free  from  the 
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yices  which  often  attend  on  such  a  career.  Like  many  of  his  elass,  he  was 
strongly  opposed  to  the  Methodist  preaching,  which  ahout  that  time  was 
introduced  into  new  places  in  that  part  of  the  county,  by  the  zeal  of  the 
late  Rev.  William  Bramwell  and  his  various  coadjutors,  whose  labours 
were  remarkably  successful.  Rustic  persecution  was  not  uncommon  ;  and  on 
one  occasion,  being  desirous  of  assisting  the  clei^yman  of  the  parish  in  pre- 
serving his  flock  from  the  intrusion,  Mr.  Neepe  united  with  another  gentle- 
man in  turning  a  bull  into  the  midst  of  a  congregation  assembled  in  the 
street.  Happily,  this  freak  was  followed  by  little  mischief :  for  the  animal 
was  less  tractable  than  their  purpose  required  him  to  be,  and,  instead  of 
running  through  the  congregation,  he  leaped  over  a  wall  six  feet  high, 
throwing  a  woman  down  in  the  leap,  but  doing  her  no  further  harm. 

With  the  same  hostUity  to  the  **  new  sect,"  and  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
pressing the  superstition  it  was  supposed  to  involve, — although  nothing  else 
could  have  induced  Mr.  Neepe  to  hear  one  of  its  preachers,  the  chivalrous 
idea  occurred  to  him  of  dressing  in  his  regimentals,  that  he  might  more 
authoritatively  interfere  on  an  occasion  of  preaching  in  a  neighbouring  vil- 
lage. The  text, — '*  Sufftir  me  that  I  may  speak  ;  and  after  that  I  have 
spoken,  mock  on," — arrested  his  attention,  and  the  sermon  overcame  his 
prejudices.  The  discovery  that  what  he  had  heard  of  Methodism  was  quite 
false  prepared  the  way  for  Divine  conviction ;  and,  after  the  preaching,  he 
said  he  had  but  one  prejudice  left.  '*  What  were  the  dark  meetings  1** — 
meaning  class-meetings.  He  was  invited  to  attend  one,  which  was  imme- 
diately held  :  after  which  he  returned  home  an  altered  and  a  wiser  man. 

His  first  act  that  night  was  to  wring  the  necks  of  all  his  game-cocks,  and 
then  to  kneel  in  prayer  for  the  pardon  of  his  sins.  Though  he  had  never 
heard  a  Gospel  sermon  before.  Divine  light  and  comfort  so  penetrated  his 
heart  with  these  words,  **  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt 
be  saved,"  that  he  arose  pardoned  and  renewed  by  the  grace  of  God. 

He  now  made  arrangements  for  public  preaching  at  Epperstone  ;  and  on 
the  occasion  a  mob  collected,  throwing  bricks,  stones,  and  any  missiles  that 
hand  could  find.  As  he  walked,  after  the  service,  down  the  street,  a  woman 
vociferated,  ^'  This  is  one  of  the  soldiers  who  should  have  defended  the 
town  I  *'    In  reply,  with  fine  musical  voice,  he  immediately  commenced 

singing,— 

"  We  're  soldiers  fighting  for  our  God :  "  &c 

His  religious  decision  awakened  much  attention,  and  challenged  observa- 
tion. Old  companions  staked  bottles  of  wine,  that  his  religion  could  not 
last  a  month.  One  gentleman,  a  particular  friend,  passing  his  houaOi^ heard 
what  was  to  him  an  unusual  sound ;  and,  after  listening,  went  mournfully 
away,  saying,  **  It  is  M  true.  Poor  man  I  he  is  deranged;  he  is  praying 
toith  his  family  I  " 

Mr.  Bramwell,  who  was  one  of  his  early  religious  advisers  and  friends, 
and  who  saw  in  him  the  elements  of  usefulness,  authorized  him  to  preach, 
and  placed  him  on  the  Plan.  This  was  in  the  year  1800.  His  first  appoint- 
ment was  at  Famsfield,  where  many  of  his  old  sporting  companions  resided 
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Thejcame  to  the  service,  and  the  little  Methodist  band  were  at  first  afraid 
when  (hej  saw  these  gentlemen  in  the  chapel.  But,  a«  the  preacher  rose^ 
giving  oat  the  hymn, — 

<*  Shall  I,  for  fear  of  feeble  man, 
The  Spirit's  course  in  me  restrain?  "  &c.,— . 

the  old  class-leader  lost  his  tremor,  and  spoke  aloud,  with  rustic  simplicity, 
in  words  of  encoaragement.^^Divine  grace  sustained  Mr.  Neepe  through  a 
Icn?  life ;  and,  although  he  lost  caste  with  those  who  had  once  been  his 
companions,  he  was  a  blessing  to  his  generation.  And  often  he  testified,  in 
lorefeasts,  and  on  other  occasions,  how  graciously  the  Lord  had  crowned  his 
life  with  temporal  mercies,  as  well  as  with  the  higher  blessings  of  the 
spiritnal  life. 

SoQthwell  was  one  of  the  places  visited  by  the  Methodist  preachers  of 
ttut  day.  But  more  than  ordinary  difiicnlty  was  encountered  in  obtaining 
a  .'ocal  habitation  there,  from  the  firm  determination  of  the  leading  eccle- 
siastics and  civilians  of  the  town  to  prevent  the  erection  of  any  chapel. 
Mr.  Neepe  felt  a  special  interest  in  the  place,  (though  not  owning  a  foot  of 
Uni  there,)  inasmuch  as  it  had  been  the  residence  of  his  ancestora.  The 
i^r>t  room  occupied  for  worship  was  a  barn.  Its  fittings  and  furniture  could 
rot  have  been  remarkable,  except  for  their  meanness :  for  a  barrel  is 
te(>orted  to  have  been  the  pulpit.  But  here  the  brethren  preached  for  some 
tiioe,  with  simple  earnestness  ;  dwelling  especially  on  the  insufficiency  and 
^iufnlness  of  the  form  of  godliness  without  the  power. 

A  few  years  passed  on,  with  no  better  accommodation  than  this  ;  until, 
in  1810,  a  faronrable  opportunity  came,  which  was  prayerfully  and  thank- 
folly  embraced,  for  obtaining  a  site  of  land  on  which  a  chapel  might  be 
erected.  A  tradesman,  having  entered  into  a  building-speculation  beyond 
his  means,  was  under  the  necessity  of  disposing  of  a  plot  of  land  w*ith 
unfiniihed  bnildings  thereon ;  and,  having  a  strong  impression  of  Mr. 
Keepe's  uprightness,  this  individual  went  from  Southwell  to  Epperstone, 
and  stated  his  case,  making  to  him  an  offer  of  the  property.  It  was  near  a 
stream  of  water,  just  outside  the  town.  Mr.  Neepe  saw  in  the  proposal  the 
fm^er  of  God.  He  knew  how  eligible  the  place  was  for  a  particular  business, 
aad  also  how  convenient  for  a  sanctuary.  Accustomed  to  acknowledge  God 
in  all  his  ways,  he  retired  to  his  room  to  pray.  While  thus  engaged  in  seeking 
tbe  Divine  direction,  and  imploring  the  Divine  blessing,  he  offered  to  the 
l^rd  a  piece  of  land  for  a  chapel,  if  he  might  be  permitted  to  become  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  estate.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  an  agreement  was  entered 
into  for  the  sale  of  the  property  to  Mr.  Neepe,  it  was  expected  that  the 
Uethodtsts  would  get  a  chapel ;  and,  in  pursuance  of  a  series  of  efforts 
aforetime  successfully  made  to  prevent  this,  the  vendor  was  tempted  by  the 
Md  of  a  higher  sum  as  the  purchase-money ;  which,  however,  he  honour- 
^Ijr  declined.  Mr.  Neepe  entered  into  possession ;  and  on  that  spot,  in  the 
midst  of  much  opposition,  the  first  Methodist  chapel  was  erected,  and  stood 
for  thirty  years. 

A  tannery  was  established  by  Mr.  Neepe,  for  which  the  place  was  pecu- 
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liarly  eligible ;  and  be  apprenticed  hU  eon,  then  a  youth,  to  the  trade. 
There  the  family-home  was  reared,  and  continued  many  years.  While 
the  Lord  was  honoured,  and  the  cause  of  true  religion  promoted,  the  suc- 
cess of  the  business  proved  that  *' godliness  *'  was  **  profitable  unto  all 
things ; "  the  *<  promise  "  being  fulfilled  both  as  to  "  the  life  that  now  is," 
and  to  *'  that  which  is  to  come." 

The  new  Methoditt  establiishment  was  an  annoyance  to  many,  and  was 
Tie  wed  by  them  with  jealous  dislike ;  but  the  new  &itftJi€y«*establishment 
was  an  important  addition  to  the  trading  and  industrial  resources  of  the 
town.  It  has  furnished  labour  and  its  corresponding  profit  to  many  of  the 
inhabitants,  from  that  time  until  now. 

A  member  of  the  family,  yet  living,  venerable  in  years,  met  with  a 
remarkable  instance  of  the  intolerance  which  in  a  past  age  was  displayed 
toward  those  who  ventured  to  worship  God  otherwise  than  in  modes  by  law 
established.     This  lady  began,  about  the  year  1819,  in  connexion  with  a 
companion,  to  collect  for  the  Wesleyan  Missions.     In  their  canvass  they 
were  met  by  the  then  Vicar-General  of  the  Chapter,  and  Chairman  of  the 
bench  of  Magistrates.    He  gave  them  a  severe  reprimand,  and  forbid  their 
going  a  step  farther,  alleging  that  he  had  the  power,  as  a  magistrate,  to  ta^e 
them  up  *'  under  the  Vagrant  Act,'*  and  that  he  should  certainly  put  the 
law  in  force  if  they  did  not  desist,  and  keep  their  pernicious  papers  to  them- 
selves !     He  declared,  that  he  knew  for  a  fact  that  the  Missionaries,  for 
whom  they  were  begging,  were  dissipated  men,  and  not  worthy  of  support. 
Of  course,  these  ladies  took  no  notice  of  the  imperious  mandate,  but  perse- 
vered in  their  work  ;  and  the  moral  force  of  their  conduct  had  an  abiding 
influence  in  the  town. 

In  the  year  1835  a  new  chapel  was  required.  A  serious  illness  befell  the 
son  of  the  above-named  Mr.  Neepe ;  but  he  earnestly  prayed  that  he  might 
recover,  to  do  some  special  work  for  God.  He  did  recover,  acoompUshed 
his  purpose,  and  died.  That  work  was  the  erection  of  a  new  chapel.  Much 
opposition  was  encountered,  and  twice  were  the  Trustees  involved  ia 
Chancery-suits  concerning  land.  Providence  kindly  favoured  their  effbrts, 
and  at  length  another  site  was  secured  in  a  central  situation,  where  the  edi- 
fice was  built  in  1840,  and  opened  by  the  late  Rev.  Drs.  Bunting  and 
Newton,  and  the  Rev.  S.  D.  Waddy.  This  chapel  has  recently  undergone 
renovation :  a  new  organ  has  been  introduced,  and  other  improvements 
have  been  made.  It  was  re-opened  in  April,  1863,  by  the  Rev.  William 
Arthur  and  Charles  Hay  don.  The  results  were  worthy  of  the  united  efFortc 
of  a  church,  which,  although  not  numerically  large,  possesses  and  displays 
a  living  power.  Planted  and  preserved  in  the  midst  of  opposition^  th« 
Methodist  Society  in  Southwell  has  faithfully  witnessed  for  Christ,  and  fo4 
experimental  religion,  through  more  than  one  generation ;  and  still  recog- 
nises  its  solemn  responsibility  to  maintain  and  diffuse  the  light  of  Christiaa 
holiness. 
Nottingham^  November ^  1863.  H. 
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BY  STAFF-COMMANDER  F.  J.  EVANS,  B.N.,  F.R.8., 

srpBRnrrsKDKNT  of  compasses  to  thk  admiralty.* 

WiAFtas  the  early  history  of  the  Mariner's  Compass  is  in  ohscurity,  there 
issofSdeDt  eTidence  to  prove  that  at  a  very  remote  period  among  the  Eastern 
aatioos  the  directive  power  of  magnetised  iron  was  known ;  and  that  it  was 
tamed,  by  the  Chinese,  to  purposes  of  distant  travel,  if  not  to  extended 
sarigstioD.  The  time  of  its  introduction  among  the  Western  nations  of 
Europe  is  comparatively  recent ;  the  merit  of  the  invention  of  the  compass 
in  its  present  arrangement  of  box,  bowl,  and  supporting  pivot,  being  assigned 
to  a  Neapolitan  citizen,  about  the  year  1302.  But  recent  literary  research 
indicates  that  it  must  have  been  in  use,  under  similar  conditions,  at  least  a 
Kiitory  earlier,  by  the  mariners  of  England  and  France. 

Between  the  remote  date  recorded  in  the  Chinese  annals  (said  to  be  about 
2^00  years  B.C.)  of  the  application  of  the  freely-suspended  magnet  to  pur- 
poses of  travel,  and  that  just  given,  little  or  nothing  is  known  of  its  history. 
The  successive  powerful  nations  that  existed  near  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
laoean  sea  have  left  no  records  of  its  employment ;  and  we  may  certainly 
draw  the  inference,  that  in  the  lengthened  and  circuitous  voyage  of  St.  Paul, 
which  resulted  in  shipwreck  on  the  island  of  Malta,  the  *<shipmen*'  had 
Dot  the  advantage  or  consolation  to  be  derived  from  this  guiding  monitor. 

By  some  it  may  be  considered  puerile  to  seek  after  records  which  add  so 
little  to  our  real  knowledge.  But,  considering  the  powerful  aid  the  Mariner's 
Cooipflss  haa  rendered  to  civiliaation,  and  the  material  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  the  well-being  of  mankind  from  the  days  of  Columbus  and  Vasco 
de  Gama, — by  opening  up  the  navigation  of  vast  and  distant  oceans,  and  the 
coQsequent  discovery  of  rich  and  fertile  lands, — ^the  interest  of  the  intelH- 
gent  seaman  cannot  fail  to  be  enlisted  toward  whatever  relates  to  so  price- 
IcM  an  auxiliary  to  his  labours. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  compass — valuable  as  it  is  to  us,  and 
boQoured  in  song  as  it  has  been  from  the  days  of  the  Troubadours  to  those 
of  Dibdin,  the  sailors'  bard — has  not  at  all  periods  received  the  same  meed 
of  honour  from  those  most  interested  in  its  use.  In  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tary  several  treatises  were  written  relating  to  the  discovery  of  longitude  to 
Iw  attained  by  magnetic  observations  of  the  dip  and  variation  of  the  compass- 
oeedle.  From  the  interest  created  at  the  time  we  may  infer  that  at  that 
period  the  value  of  the  eompass  to  navigation  was  thoroughly  appreciated ; 
aod  we  find  that,  in  immediate  connenon  with  the  development  of  certain 
magnetic  laws  directly  affecting  it,  a  special  voyage  of  research  to  the  South 
AtJaotic  Ocean  was  undertaken  by  the  illustrious  Halley,  under  the  direc- 
tioD  of  the  British  Government,  in  1701. 

*  «  Life-BoM  Jooinal,"  vtd.  ▼.,  Vo.  60i 
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In  the  middle  and  toward  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  much  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  the  fabrication  of  magnets,  and  the  art  of  infusing  high 
magnetic  power  into  them  had  attained  a  great  degree  of  excellence.  Not- 
withstanding this  progress,  we  find,  in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, the  celebrated  navigator  Flinders  describing  the  compasses  of  the 
Navy  as  '*the  worst-constructed  instruments  of  any  carried  to  sea;"  and 
in  1820  that  able  philosopher,  Peter  Barlow,  in  an  official  Report  to  the 
Board  of  Admiralty,  on  the  compasses  of  the  Royal  Navy,  stated  that  more 
than  one  half  of  those  he  had  examined  (150)  **  should  he  considered  aa 
mere  lumber,  and  ought  to  be  destroyed."* 

It  would  be  an  interesting  subject  of  inquiry,  to  trace  the  causes  leading 
to  the  decline  of  the  compass  in  the  estimation  of  seamen,  which  brought 
about  such  a  falling  off  in  its  fabrication.  In  the  time  of  our  scientific 
navigators  of  the  last  century.  Cook,  Vancouver,  Phipps,  and  others,  great 
attention  was  devoted  to  the  determination  of  purely  magnetic  observations, 
partly  with  the  practical  view  of  the  results  being  ultimately  useful  in 
obtaining  the  longitude.  The  dip  of  the  needle,  for  example,  was  frequently 
observed  at  sea ;  and  the  variation  of  the  compass  was  certainly  determined 
in  many  distant  parts  of  the  world  with  considerable  accuracy,  as  is  verified 
by  recent  investigation*  Singularly  enough,  the  discrepancies  in  the  varia- 
tion of  the  compass,  as  then  observed  at  sea,  under  different  circumstances 
of  the  position  of  the  instrument,  and  the  direction  of  the  ship's  head, 
(which  we  can  now  trace  to  the  action  of  the  iron  in  the  ship  magnetized 
by  induction  from  the  earth,)  were  considered  as  due  to  inherent  errors  of 
manufacture  ;  and  its  character  for  accuracy  was,  of  course,  looked  ou  with 
suspicion.  The  art  of  navigating  by  lunars  and  chronometers  was  now 
cultivated  by  the  higher  class  of  seamen  ;  the  check  on  the  compass  was 
consequently  more  perfect,  and  the  navigator  was  again  more  independent 
of  it.  Among  the  general  mass,  the  golden  rule  of  '*  the  three  L'a,"  or 
strict  attention  to  the  lead,  latitude,  and  look-out,  was  the  common  formula 
of  navigation,  without  even  an  allusion  to  the  poet's  **  unerring  guide." 
The  compass  was  now  probably  at  its  lowest  ebb  in  the  tide  of  professional 
opinion :  for  we  actually  find  it  treated  as  a  hardware  article,  specially 
manufactured  in  the  Minories  and  its  neighbourhood,  with  other  ships' 
stores,  and  stowed  away  indiscriminately  with  iron  hooks  and  thimbles, 
deck- scrapers,  hook-blocks,  and  other  choice  miscellanea  of  the  boatswain's 
storeroom.  This  is  no  fanciful  picture,  but  what  is  well  known  to  those 
conversant  with  the  naval  service  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
past. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  present  day,  and  take  for  example  what  we  find 
recorded,  at  the  opening  of  the  year  1863,  relating  to  a  compass  dengned  for 

*  It  is  scarcely  neceisary  to  say  that  this  state  of  things  no  longer  exists.  From 
the  time  of  Barlow*8  Report  there  has  been  progressive  improvement ;  and  there  is 
ample  testimony,  from  many  disinterested  and  leading  authorities,  that  the  chief 
compasses  of  the  Royal  Navy  have  attained  a  high  degree  of  excellence ;  and,  indeed, 
have  been  adopted  as  models  by  other  first-xate  navies  of  the  world. 
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(be  Life-Boftt  InstitutioD.  It  is  described  as  very  portable^  compact  in  its 
details,  Berriceable  in  its  arrangements,  and  exact  as  a  philosophical  instra- 
meot;  in  fine,  as '*  fonnd  to  answer  admirably  in  every  respect.'*  Now, 
althoogh  this  excellent  character  cannot  be  applied  to  the  compasses  in 
geneial  use  in  the  mercantile  navy,  still  much  improvement  has  taken  place 
in  hta  years,  both  in  the  manufacture,  and  in  their  treatment  on  board 
ship. 

The  improvement  as  a  sea  instrument  may  in  part  be  traced  to  the  intro* 
duction  of  steam  ;  a  vessel  being  thus  enabled  to  make  as  much  progress  on 
a  direct  course  in  a  few  hours  as  would  formerly  have  taken  days  to  accom- 
plish. The  improved  suling  powers,  also,  of  nearly  all  classes  of  ships,  and 
the  competition  and  emulation  in  making  quick  passages,  have  further 
tended  to  place  the  compass  as  an  indispensable  auxiliary  to  the  sextant  and 
the  chronometer.  Greater  issues  depend  on  its  correct  action,  than  in  thoss 
dsjB  when  time  was  of  little  importance  to  the  seaman,  and  when,  on  the 
approach  of  apprehended  danger,  the  ship's  head  was  turned  away  from  the 
obftacle,  and  a  more  propitious  season  quietly  awaited.  The  seaman  of 
to-day,  without  dbregarding  the  good  old  "  three  L's,"  is  obliged  to  give  a 
more  prominent  position  to  his  compass.  The  progress  of  our  knowledge 
of  terrestrial  magnetism,  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  physical 
science,  has  also  been  most  marked  in  the  last  half  century. 

The  extensive  introduction  of  iron  into  the  construction  and  equipment 
of  ships,  (which,  by  increasing  the  errors  of  the  compass,  diminishes  mate- 
rially in  some  directions  of  the  ship's  head  its  directive  power,  and  thus 
renders  a  slnggish  compass,  or  in  other  words  an  inferior  compass,  useless, 
or  even  worse  than  useless,)  has  necessitated  not  only  the  employment  of 
compasses  of  superior  manufacture,  but  also  some  knowledge  of  the  laws 
which  afFe<^  them  by  the  action  of  the  ship's  iron. 

The  question  may  now  be  asked— What  are  the  essentials  of  a  good  com- 
pass? Before  answering  this  question,  it  may  be  advisable  to  give  some 
socount  of  the  features  of  a  bad  compass;  and  this  we  shall  do  by  making  a 
few  extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  late  Professor  Barlow  on  the  contract 
compasses  of  the  Navy  in  1820.  It  will  be  seen  how  closely  his  description 
Applies  to  those  of  the  genuine  old  stamp, — forming  too  frequently,  at  the 
present  time,  the  miserable  equipment  of  our  coasting  craft,  and,  indeed,  of 
some  of  our  noble  foreign  trading  ships. 

Mr.  Barlow  considered,  after  his  extended  examination,  that  **  the  causes 
of  error  may  be  reduced  to  the  three  following  :^ 

**1.  The  errors  which  naturally  appertain  to  the  form  of  the  needles 
usually  employed  in  those  instruments. 

**2,  To  imperfect  workmanship. 

^2.  To  the  manner  in  which  the  compasses  are  kept  in  store. 

^  With  respect  to  the  imperfections  in  workmanship,  it  is  needless  to 
enter  into  detail.  The  cards  are,  many  of  them,  elliptical,  rather  than 
ciitolar ;  true  centering  seems  to  be  entirely  disregarded ;  and  the  pivot 
opping^  which  ought  to  be  agate^  seems  in  many  instances  to  be  only 
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common  glass.  The  balance  also  in  various  cards  is  only  preserved  by  a  very 
liberal  distribution  of  sealing-wax,  which  increases  the  weight  of  the  card, 
and  prevents  its  traversing,  particularly  where  the  needle  has  but  slight 
directive  power. 

*^  With  respect  to  the  first  of  the  above  sources  of  error,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  needles  are  commonly  of  a  form  approaching  very  nearly  to  a  paral- 
lelogram ;  and,  consequently,  the  accuracy  of  the  bearing  of  the  card  will 
depend  upon  the  north  and  south  point  of  the  needle  coinciding  with  the 

geometrical  axis  of  the  figure This  source  of  error  may  be  avoided  by 

suspending  the  needle  edgewise,  instead  of  flatwise." 

On  the  third  source  of  error  there  are  the  following  valuable  remarks, 
which  apply  well  to  the  conservation  on  ship-board : — "  It  is  a  well-known 
fact,  if  two  magnets  be  brought  near  and  parallel  to  each  other,  with  their 
poles  inverted,  or  if  they  be  laid  across  each  other,  or  be  in  any  other  irre- 
gular manner  brought  into  contact,  or  within  each  other's  influence,  the 
power  of  each  will  be  impaired,  and  perhaps  ultimately  destroyed.  Now, 
in  the  store,  the  boxes  contaiiiing  the  cards,  &c.,  are  all  placed  and  piled  on 
each  other  indiscriminately,  without  any  regard  being  paid  to  the  directions 
of  the  needles  within  them  :  consequently,  there  is  a  perpetual  decomposi- 
tion of  the  magnetic  influence  going  on,  which  would  ultimately  derange 
and  destroy  the  action  of  the  most  perfect  instrument ;  and  to  this  cause  is 
doubtless  to  be  attributed  the  very  weak  directive  force  of  many  of  the 
needles  which  I  examined." 

We  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  essential  qualities  of  a  good 
compass. 

These  we  consider  to  be  the  combination  of  great  sensibility  and  stability 
with  simplicity  of  construction.  By  sensibility  and  stability  it  is  to  be 
understood  that  the  needle  is  freely  to  submit  to  the  earth's  magnetic  force, 
with  power  sufficient  to  obey  steadily  that  force  under  the  varying  motions 
of  a  ship,  without  the  aid  of  friction  or  other  mechanical  impediment  ;— 
steadiness  (or  rather  sluggishness)  produced  by  the  latter  causes  being 
obtained,  as  is  now  well  known,  at  the  expense  of  accuracy. 

The  principal  modern  improvements  may,  probably,  be  reduced  to  the 
introduction  of  compound  needles,  arranged  on  sound  philosophical  prin- 
ciples, and  the  manufacture  and  fitting  of  liquid  compasses.  By  the  latter 
are  meant  those  compasses  in  which  the  card  and  suspension  are  immersed 
in  fluid  ;  and  which,  in  any  excessive  motion  of  a  ship  or  boat,  appear  to 
be  indispensable.  We  propose,  however,  to  confine  our  attention  chiefly 
to  the  simple  form  of  compass  ;  premising,  that  the  essential  points  of  con- 
struction are  equally  applicable  to  the  liquid  compass. 

The  chief  points  to  be  attended  to  in  the  construction  of  the  Mariner's 
Compass  are  : — (1.)  Great  directive  power  of  the  needle,  with  little  weight, 
and  consequently  little  friction  on  the  point  of  suspension.  (2.)  Permanency 
of  the  magnetic  power  or  force  in  the  needle.  (3.)  Accurate  adjustment  of 
the  several  parts  of  the  compass. 
There  are  numerous  records,  within  the  last  centary,  of  the  labours  of 
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Ttfions  phUoMphen  in  investigating  the  best  form  for  compass-needles, — 
their  nze,  solidity,  weight,  kinds  of  steel  best  adapted,  and  methods  of 
tempering  and  magnetizing.  *^  That  form  is  to  be  recognised  as  the  most 
sdrantsgeons,  in  which  is  united  the  greatest  possible  magnetic  moment 
▼ith  the  smallest  possible  mass,  and  the  smallest  possible  moment  of 
inertia."     Experiments  based  on  these  conditions  result  in  the  following  :— 

1.  That  narrower  magnets  are  more  advantageous  than  broader. 

2.  That  thinner  magnets  are  more  advantageous  than  thicker. 

3.  That,  consequently,  the  roost  advantageous  form  is  that  in  which 
breadth  and  thickness  disappear,  and  the  mi^net  (or  needle)  is  transformed 
isto  a  mathematical  line, — that  is,  into  a  so-called  linear  magnet. 

We  have  thus  authority  for  applying  to  the  needle  the  simplest  of  forms* 
Bat  there  is  another  important  result  from  the  experiments  which  led  to 
the  foregoing  conclusions:  namely,  that  *' there  is  only  one  means  of 
obtaining  great  magnetic  strength  with  trifling  weight ;  namely,  by  firmly 
cementing  several  thin  and  flat  magnets  near  or  upon  one  another  in  one 
system,  without  their  touching  each  other."  There  is  a  limit,  however, 
to  the  effective  combination  of  several  magnets,  which  may  be  thus  summed 
op:— 

(1.)  Any  single  magnet  has  more  proportionate  magnetic  power  than 
tvo  such  magnets  combined.  (2.)  A  combination  of  such  magnets  has 
more  actual  magnetic  power  than  any  single  magnet  containing  the  same 
qoantity  of  steel  in  mass.  (3.)  The  absolute  gain  of  power  by  each  addi- 
tional magnet  diminishes  progressively  ;  and  hence  a  limit  to  the  extent  of 
combination. 

We  see  here  the  advantage  of  reducing  the  weight  of  the  needle  by 
making  it  as  thin  as  is  consistent  with  strength  ;  increasing  its  power  by  the 
addition  of  one  or  more  lamins ;  or,  again,  multiplying  the  power  by  placing 
two  or  more  such  combined  needles  on  the  card.  The  arrangement  of  a 
compound  system  of  needles  has  been  received  with  disfavour  by  many 
acknowledged  authorities,  on  the  ground  that  their  similar  poles,  being  so 
closely  adjacent,  would  in  effect  mutually  destroy  their  magnetic  power. 
Experienee  has  proved,  however,  that  a  remarkable  amount  of  permanency 
will  be  found  in  properly  constructed  needles  so  placed,  after  the  lapse  of 
many  years. 

When  magnets  or  soft  iron  are  placed  as  correctors  of  the  larger  devia- 
tions doe  to  the  iron  of  the  ship,  unless  the  needle  (where  a  single  bar  is 
employed)  be  very  short,  compared  to  the  distance  of  the  disturbing  mag- 
net or  iron,  a  deviation  is  introduced  depending  on  the  length  of  the  needle. 
TLts  deriation  disappears  with  the  compound  arrangements. 

Polishing  the  needle  of  a  compass  is  of  no  advantage,  considered  magnet- 
ically. For  general  use  in  all  climates,  a  coat  of  paint  or  varnish  is,  on  the 
whole,  preferable. 

Among  the  parts  of  a  compass  which  in  the  course  of  time  most  aflect  its 
correct  working,  are  the  pivot  and  cap  on  which  the  needle  traverses. 
Agates  are  commonly  used  for  caps.    But  it  has  been  remarked,  by  a  com*- 
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petent  authority,  that  "  this  is  the  worst  of  the  hard  materials  that  are 
fitted  for  pivots  of  any  kind  ;  as  it  conebts  of  an  immense  namber  of  thin 
strata,  of  different  degrees  of  hardness,  which  can  often  be  seen  only  with 
very  powerful  microscopes."  Rubies  and  sapphires  are  now  used  in  the 
fittings  of  superior  instruments. 

Steel  pivots,  hardened  and  duly  tempered,  have  now  taken  the  place 
genei-ally  of  the  old-fashioned  iron-spike.  To  preserve  the  points  from 
rust,  they  are,  in  some  first-rate  compasses,  gilded  by  the  electrical  process, 
and  also  pointed  with  a  peculiar  metal,  found  with  platinum,  known  as 
**  native  alloy  ; "  the  properties  of  this  metal  being  remarkable  hardness, 
and  freedom  from  rust  under  most  trying  conditions.  Pivots  for  heavy  or 
storm  card,  instead  of  being  pointed,  are  frequently  tipped  with  a  rounded 
ruby  ;  in  which  case  the  hollow  of  the  cap  is  made  of  gun  or  speculum 
metal,  highly  polished,  and  accurately  adapted  to  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
ruby.    With  powerful  needles,  this  arrangement  works  remarkably  well. 

An  interesting  fact  in  magnetic  science,  which  bears  directly  on  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  compass,  is  the  influence  of  non-magnetic  substances  generally 
in  quieting  the  vibrations  of  the  magnetic  needle.  Metallic  substances  have 
the  greatest  influence  ;  silver  and  copper  in  a  very  high  degree.  The  com- 
parative tranquillizing  eflFect  of  copper  over  wood  is  yery  great, — about 
seventy-five  to  one.  The  bowl,  therefore,  of  a  compass  with  any  preten* 
sions  to  excellence,  should  be  constructed  of  pure  copper,  of  substantial 
thickness ;  and  the  part  adjacent  to  the  needle  increased  in  solidity  by  an 
extra  ring  ;  the  ends  of  the  needle  being  permitted  to  work  as  close  to  the 
ring  as  consistent  with  freedom  of  motion.  These  latter  details  are  based 
on  the  assumed  law  of  the  restraining  force  of  the  copper  with  a  given 
magnet  being  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the  distance  from  the  pole  of  the 
bar,  and  directly  as  the  quantity  of  coj^r  within  its  sphere  of  actioxu 
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{Ckmtinued  from  page  994,  l<ut  volume,) 

<*TBB  PROYIDElfCB  OF  QOD  ASSERTED." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  West^an-Methodiit  Magazine. 

I  AM  a  thorough,  old-fashioned  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  Divine  provi- 
dence ;  and  my  convictions  and  views  were  greatly  influenced  in  early  life 
by  reading,  in  the  Methodist  Magazine,  the  articles  under  the  well-known 
heading,  *^  The  Providence  of  God  asserted ; " — in  which  the  **  wholesome 
doctrine,*'  which  is,  indeed,  **  very  full  of  comfort/'  was  broadly  stated  and 
vindicated. 

Similar  occurrences  are  still  found  in  the  world,  and  ought  to  be 
gathered  up  for  the  conviction  of  gunsayers  and  the  establishment  of 
believers.    "  Whoso  is  wise,  and  will  observe  these  things,  even  they  shall 
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QDdenUnd  the  lovingkindtiess  of  the  Lord.''  I  give  you  my  namey  that 
you  maj  be  asstared  of  the  authenticity  of  my  story  ;  and,  as  some  twenty 
vein  iuiTe  passed  since  the  occurrence,  I  feel  do  hesitation  in  publishing 
the  facts. 

One  week-evening  I  was  in  a  dilemma  not  unfrequently  known  by 
preachen ;  that  is,  I  could  not  find  a  text  that  would  bite.  The  last  hour 
had  arrived,  and  I  turned  over  my  Bible  with  solicitude.  At  last  1  Cor.  x. 
13  struck  with  force  upon  my  mind  : — **  There  hath  no  temptation  taken 
Toa,l>ot  such  as  is  common  to  man  :  but  God  is  faithful,  who  will  not  suffer 
yoQ  to  be  tempted  above  that  ye  are  able ;  but  will  with  the  temptation  also 
make  a  way  to  escape,  that  ye  may  be  able  to  bear  it."  It  opened  to  my 
mind  like  a  dissected  map.  I  had  much  enlargement  and  comfort  in  preach- 
ii^;  and,  finding  that  I  should  exceed  the  prudent  limits  of  a  week-evening 
service  if  I  finished  then,  I  broke  ofi;  and  promised  to  take  up  the  subject 
i^am  that  night  three  weeks.  Bat  then  I  found  it  impossible  to  draw  the 
people  from  home,  as  another  minister  was  to  occupy  the  pulpit  of  B 
chapel  on  the  following  evening.  Six  weeks  thus  elapsed  before  I  could 
fulfil  my  promise.  While  we  were  on  that  occasion  singing  the  second 
hymn,  I  saw  under  the  gallery  a  man  from  a  neighbouring  village,  whose 
ctreumstances  of  domestic  **  temptation  "  I  knew  well ;  and,  lifting  up  my 
heart  to  God,  while  wondering  what  had  brought  him  there,  I  said,  '*  May 
you  get  a  blessing  I "  The  next  morning,  while  preparing  to  attend  a  Com- 
mittee on  some  town's  business,  I  received  a  call  from  him, — as  I  supposed, 
for  counsel  and  comfort.  After  some  ordinary  conversation,  however,  he 
said,  *<  I  see  yon  are  going  out ;  but  you  must  not  go  until  I  have  told  yon 
something.  Last  night  I  left  my  home  with  no  purpose  of  attending  B 
chapel,  but  with  a  very  difiPerent  purpose.  Yet  I  was  constrained  to  come,  as 
if  pushed  or  carried.  My  mind  was  in  dreadful  distress  and  agitation,  and 
Ton  know  my  case ;  but,  when  you  showed  how  God  could  make  a  way  of 
escape  from  our  trials,  light  dawned.  I  felt  deliverance  sure.  When  I  came 
oat  of  the  chapel,  I  took  the  bottle  of  poison  which  I  had  obtained,  first  to 
poison  my  wife,  and  then  to  poison  myself,  and  I  dashed  it  against  the 
chapel-wall.    My  soul  is  escaped  as  a  bird  out  of  the  snare  of  the  fowler.'* 

The  poor  man  called  upon  me  again  before  I  left  the  town,  to  repeat 
minutely  all  the  circumstances,  that  I  might  have  no  doubt  about  the  facts, 
hot  retain  the  full  recollection  of  them,  to  the  glory  of  his  great  Deliverer. 

The  ordering  of  the  time,  and  of  the  links  of  circumstance,  from  the  hour 
of  my  perplexity  to  the  foreseen  events  of  that  evening  six  weeks  after, 
vhen  I  finislied  the  discourse,  so  opportune  to  the  poor  man's  exigency, 
marks  and  illustrates  the  providence  of  God  in  a  way  that  ought  to  convince 
the  gainsayer,  put  to  silence  the  ignorance  of  foolish  men,  and  confirm  the 
faith  of  God's  people  in  His  faithfulness.  And  this  record  is  to  the  glory 
of  thst  fiuthfuhiess.  F.  A.  W. 
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t. — THE  DAY  OF  AtOKBMBNT. 

I  MUST  pass  ovel*  the  ceremonies  of  the  first  and  second  day  of  the  Jewish 
[civil]  year,  on  which  last,  the  first  hlowing  of  the  ramVhorn,  preceded  by 
a  special  prayer  and  thanksgiving,  takes  place,  amid  a  crowded  attendance 
and  solemn  stillness.    I  proceed  at  once  to  the  Day  of  Atonement,  on  the 
morning  of  which  I  am  accompanied  by  a  Cliristian  Jew,  long  a  student  of 
the  Talmud,  and  rich  in  RabbiniOal  lore.    I  am  conducted  by  him  to  the 
door  of  the  '*  Great  Synagogue,"  which,  above  all  others,  is  the  resort  of 
English  Jews  of  wealth  and  of  position.    Shall  we  find  entrance  to-day  ? 
My  companion  has  doubts  on  the  subject,  which  are  soon  resolved.    After 
entering  the  vestibule,  and  opening  a  door  leading  into  one  of  the  aisles,  and 
emhracing  in  one  rapid  glance  a  novel  scene  and  a  strange  congregation,  a 
door-keeper  approaches  us,  and  says,  '*  Not  to-day— no  admission  to-day." 
On  all  other  days  the  Gentile  may  enter ;  but  oh  this  day,  it  appears,  the 
foot  even  of  an  Englishman,  whose  country  shields  and  cherishes  the  long- 
persecuted  race,  would  be  a  profanation.    But  my  friend  says,  *'  Let  us  try 
the  Portuguese  Synagogue.*'    And  thither  we  repair.    Here,  taking  care 
to  remain  covered^  (for  the  taking  off  of  the  hat  would  be  regarded  as  an  act 
of  irreverence  and  insult,)  we  find  ourselves  within  the  synago;;ue,  standing 
behind  a  barrier,  which  separates  us  from  the  congregation.    Wliat  a  spec- 
tacle !     Here  is  a  people,  most  of  them  natives  of  Portugal,  the  direct 
descendants  of  the  men  who,  first  settling  in  Spain,  afterwards  driven  out 
of  it  by  Romish  bigotry,  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  found  a 
refuge  for  a  short  period  only  in  the  Iberian  peninsula  ;  and  who  had  pre- 
viously done  so  much,  as  physicians,  as  linguists,  as  men  of  science,  to 
benefit  mankind,  and  even,  as  is  admitted,  unconsciously  yet  really  had 
been  pioneers  of  the  Protestant  Reformation.    The  Portuguese  Jews  have 
a  ritual  somewhat  peculiar.  Now,  however,  we  see  them  all  engaged  in  the 
same  worship  and  service  common  to  the  Day  of  Atonement,  as  it  is 
observed  throughout  the  world.    Here  are  gathered  men,  youths,  and  bo^'s ; 
each  man  wearing  a  praying  robe,  or  scarf,  round  his  shoulders,  and  holding 
an  open  book  in  his  liand.    Sometimes,  and  for  the  most  part,  the  people 
sit,  and  with  a  low  murmur  repeat  the  prayers,  and  follow  the  chanter, 
who,  with  several  Rabbis,  stands  on  an  elevated  platform,  each  with  a  lai^e 
service-book  open  before  him.    Suddenly  rising  at  times,  the  whole  assem- 
bly bursts  forth  into  loud,  measured,  musical  utterance ;   then  succeeds 
silence,  while  the  Rabbi  alone  reads  ;  and  anon  is  heard  the  sweet  treble  of 
boyish  voices  united  with  the  deep  bass  of  manhood,  in  responsive  antiphony, 
or  in  the  utterance  of  that  old  Hebrew  word,  which  is  now  iQcor|K>rated 
with  every  written  tongue  within  the  boundaries  of  civilization,  '*  Amen  i" 
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Bat  other  E^nagogves  are  yet  to  be  visited  ;  and  so  we  pass  on,  through 
streets  where  the  shops  shut  up,  and  private  houses  with  the  old-fashioned 
ihnttcrs  outside,  excluding  the  Rght  of  day,  tell  us  that  we  are  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  Jewish  quarter  in  East  London.  Turning  down  a  narrow 
street,  we  suddenly  find  ourselves  in  front  of  a  noble  building,  the  "  New 
Svnsgogne.'*  Acce^  is  readily  found  here  ;  nay,  more.  After  being  looked 
St,  not  unkindly,  by  one  zealous  worshipper,  a  copy  of  the  service-book— 
liebrew  on  the  one  page,  and  a  German  or  English  translation  on  the  other 
— ii  politely  handed  to  us.  There  is,  as  in  tlie  other  two  synagogues,  a 
great  congregation.  Below,  there  is  not  one  seat  unoccupied — ^the  **  chief 
tetts**  by  the  stewards,  the  wealthy  magnates,  and  those  who  "love  to  be 
teen  of  men.*'  Behind  the  barriers,  and  under  the  gallery,  are  Jews  of  the 
poorer  sort,  and  a  number  of  youths,  all  taking  part  in  the  recitation  or 
responses. 

What  a  beautiful  temple  is  here  I  what  elegance  and  strength  are  com- 
bioed !  How  free  from  all  traces  either  of  the  meretricious  or  the  idola- 
trooi,  such  as  are  witnessed  in  Romish  churches !  And  how  light  and 
rnicefol  are  the  galleries,  whose  gilded  lattices — ^in  such  contrast  to  other 
Uid  older  synagogues,  and  as  if  indicating  a  relaxation  of  Rabbinical  exclu- 
areoeasand  contempt  as  regards  Jewish  women — are  wide  enough  to  permit 
tbe  eye  to  scan  the  faces  and  figures  of  the  occupants.  Still,  however, 
iroroen  do  not  mingle  with  the  general  congregation.  Thus  we  see  outside^ 
ere  entering,  a  mother  parting  from  her  two  sous  at  the  doors ;  they  passing 
in  below,  and  she  ascending  to  the  women's  galleries  above. 

Oq  this  Day  of  Atonement,  in  all  the  synagogues  visited,  there  was  a 
wtiliog,  plaintive  tone  in  the  recitations  and  songs,  which,  even  to  one  who 
vss  a  stranger  to  its  penitential  character  and  design,  suggested,  if  it  did  not 
even  provoke,  sadness.  A  visit  to  the  synagogue  on  ordinary  Sabbath  days 
&tanles  by  the  talking  and  other  indications  of  formalism  which  prevail. 
Bat,  on  this  last  of  the  penitential  days,  there  is  a  general  air  of  anxiety 
um!  earnestness.  Moreover  the  long  fasting — beginning  at  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning  and  continuing  for  twelve  hours — necessarily  tends  to  give  the 
worshippers  an  aspect  of  depression.  But,  above  all,  this  day,  with  the 
Jew,  b  indeed  critical^  for  "  on  this  day  the  doom  of  each  Jew  is  deter- 
mined— who  shall  live,  and  who  shall  die  : "  yet  "  pbaybr,  pbnitbncb,  and 
iUfs-oivijcQ  CAN  AVERT  THB  KViL  DECREE."  This  averting,  however,  must 
tike  place  before  sunset,  when  the  form  of  prayer  is  repeated,  called  **  Ness- 
gilah," — A  dosing  or  bolting f — indicating  that  the  acceptable  time  for  repent- 
ance is  now  over,  and  that  the  destiny  of  everyone  is  unalterably  fixed. 
And  so,  old  and  young,  rich  and  poor,  all  bring  their  alms,  according  to 
their  power,  (and  oft-times  beyond  it,)  recite  the  prayera  enjoined,  and  seek 
to  stir  up  in  their  hearts  penitential  sorrow. 

Alas !  that  the  ^  great  Day  of  Atonement "  should  remain  with  the  Jews 
bat  a  name,  and  but  an  occasion  for  the  **  vain  oblations  "  of  a  people  who 
nject  the  One  Sacrifice  for  sin !    It  is  with  grief  of  heart  we  leave  thb 
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synagogue,  and  then  pass  on  to  a  multitudinous  assembly  of  poor  Jews 
assembled  in  the  Jews*  Free  Schools,  Bell's  Alley,  fitted  up  for  the  occasion 
as  a  synagogue. 

It. — LAST  DAY  OF  THE  FKAST  OF  TABBRNACLBS. 

Our  last  visit  is  paid  to  a  small  synagogue  in  a  square  not  far  from 
Aldgate  church.  It  is  filled  by  a  band,  chiefly  of  aged  men,  who  are  pre- 
eminently students  of  the  Talmud,  sealous  for  all  the  traditions  of  the 
elders  ;  numbering  among  them,  also,  doctors  of  great  learning  ;  and,  as  a 
body,  determinedly  opposed  to  Christianity,  and  entrenched  behind  preju- 
dices which  will  brook  no  discussion. 

The  bringing  forth  of  the  **  Torah  **  out  of  its  appointed  recess,  over  the 
ark  and  holy  place,  was  the  culminating  point  of  interest  on  the  last  day  of 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.    The  Torali  is  **  the  Law," — in  other  words,  the 
Pentateuch,  or  Five  Books  of  Moses,  written  in  Hebrew  on  an  immense 
scroll  of  vellum  or  parchment.    It  is  crowned  with  silver  ornaments,  and 
is  borne  from  its  resting-place  in  solemn  procession  by  the  reader,  followed 
by  other  ofiicers  of  the  synagogue.    The  whole  congregation  stand  up,  and 
joyful  sounds  are  heard.    As  it  is  carried  along,  the  pendent  fringes  of  a 
robe  attached  to  it  are  eagerly  kissed  by  the  people  near  to  it.    It  is  thus 
borne  round  the  reading-desk  seven  times,  the  *^  Chagan  "  or  chanter  lead- 
ing the  singing  of  certain  compositions,  the  burden  of  the  last  of  which  is  a 
prayer  for  mercy,  for  the  sake  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  &c.    Part  of  this 
chant,  when  interpreted  in  another  sense  than  that  intended,  and  regarded 
as  referring  to  the  true  and  anointed  Son  of  David,  is  at  once  touching  and 
gladdening,  as  it  sets  forth  the  coming  redemption  of  the  Jews,  when  the 
Lord  Jesus  shall  be  "the  glory  of  His  people  Israel :" — **  It  is  the  voice 
crying.  Turn  ye  to  me,  for  on  the  day  ye  hearken  ye  shall  be  saved  ;  and 
I  will  declare  the  glad  tidings.    It  is  the  voice  of  the  Man  whose  name  is 
the  Branch  ;  and  this  self-same  Branch  is  David,"  (the  Beloved  One,)  *'and 
I  will  declare  the  glad  tidings." 

In  concluding  our  reminiscences  of  the  Great  Hosanna,  the  seventh  and 
last  day  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  we  must  not  forget  the  use  of  the 
branches  of  the  Oriental  willow.  These  are  supplied  and  sold  to  the  heads 
of  families  by  the  officers  of  the  synagogue.  Each  branch  must  contain 
five  sprigs,  and  seven  leaves  on  each  sprig.  These  are  tied  up  with  the  bark 
of  the  palm,  and  are  not  only  borne  by  the  worshippers  to  the  synagogue, 
but,  when  the  prayers  are  concluded,  everyone  beats  the  leaves  from  off  the 
willow-branch. 

Besides  this,  at  the  time  of  the  Torah  being  borne  in  procession,  each 
person  who  joins  in  it  holds  the  branch  in  the  right  hand,  re|)eating 
**  Hosanna."  Several  of  these  branches,  which  had  been  thus  used,  were 
suspended  across  the  lamps  of  the  synagogue. 
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SovB  parts  of  vour  last  letter  went  so  home  to  my  heart,  that  I  cannot 
re&iui  from  trying j  at  least,  to  answer  it.    If  possible,  I  should  be  glad  to 
Bja  word  to  cheer  and  encourage  yoa  in  leaving  home  to  enter  on  this 
great  MiBsion^work.    I  hare  a  hundred  times  heard  Missionaries  accused 
of  rxaggeration  and  over-colouring  in  their  letters  and  reports  to  England, 
and  in  the  books  they  publish  after  their  return.    I  hare  heard  it  said,  that 
the/  draw  far  too  bright  a  picture  of  their  own  zeal,  of  the  successes  attend- 
ing their  work,  and  of  the  character  of  the  native  church.    It  may  be  so 
in  some  cases :  bat  I  confess  that  seven  years'  experience  in  India,  and  a 
very  extensive  acquaintance  with  Missionaries  of  almost  every  Protestant 
charch,  have  led  me  to  believe  that  very  generally  the  error  is  on  the  other 
ride.    The  fact  is,  that  readers  often  study  Mission^books  most  superficially, 
fixing  their  attention  only  on  what  is  specially  attractive  and  interesting, 
aod  80  are  themselves  to  blame  for  the  false  impressions  they  receive.    It 
i$  aJso  true,  that  our  work  is  full  of  routine,  and  even  of  monotony  ;  and 
that  any  book,  or  speech,  that  should  adequately  picture  these  phases  of 
it,  would  be  ^oted  a  bore.      One  fact  I  have  noted  with  special  pleasure,^- 
that  the  oldest  and  best  Missionaries  are  those  who  take  the  brightest  views 
of  Miflsion-work*    Often  in  our  Missionary  Conference  in  Madras,  when 
the  young  men  have  spoken  in  terms  of  sad  discouragement,  good  Dr. 
Winslow-^a  veteran  of  forty  years'  service  in  India — has  scattered  all  their 
fears  by  contrasting  the  present  aspect  of  society  throughout  the  country 
with  what  it  was  when  he  first  stepped  on  its  shores,  and  by  reminding  us 
tlso  of  the  promises  of  God's  word.    Perhaps  the  reason  is  this :  Men  pass- 
ing at  once  from  the  highest  civilisation,  and  the  most  exalted  piety,  to 
the  barbarity  of  a  heathen  land,  and  to  the  crude  piety  of  new  converts,  are 
apt  to  think  that  even  less  than  nothing  has  been  accomplished,  and  either 
nnjnstly  to  blame  their  predecessors,  or  to  sink,  themselves,  into  despond- 
ency.   Whereas  those  who  have  toiled  long  in  a  heathen  land  are  able  to 
jndge  truly  of  the  progress  which  has  been  made,  and  to  form  a  more 
correct  estimate  of  the  prospects  of  the  church. 

It  were,  perhaps,  nntme,  to  suppose  that  Missionaries  generally  excel 
their  ministerial  brethren  at  home  in  aeal  and  consistency.  But,  unless  I 
am  greatly  mistaken,  they  come  not  a  whit  behind  them.  Here  and  there 
sre  men  whose  names  we  can  mention  only  with  a  blush ;  but  the  vast 
majority  are  humble,  hardworking,  devout  men,  whose  one  thought  is 
the  advancement  of  the  truth,  and  with  whom  it  is  at  once  a  privilege  and 
u  honour  to  be  associated.  Necessarily,  there  is  much  less  excitement, 
and  less  of  that  enthusiasm  which  is  fed  by  intercourse  with  numbers  of 
Kalous  men,  than  at  home.  And  in  this  respect  the  change  is  very  try- 
ing ;  especially  to  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  live  (more,  perhaps, 
than  they  were  aware)  upon  such  excitement.  They  are  thrown  much 
upon  their  own  resources ;  and,  even  when  they  ore  most  earnest  to  do 
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good  at  oncey.  they  fintl  themselves  hampered  on  ererj  side.  They  under- 
stand neither  the  language  of  the  people,  nor  their  character,  nor  the  plans 
of  working.  Perhaps  they  have  but  little  men&l  culture,  and  have  never 
been  properly  trained  to  close  habits  of  study.  Sometimes  snch  men  yield 
to  despondency,  and  take  most  gloomy  views  of  the  work  which  has  uoex* 
pectedly  revealed  their  own  deficiencies ;  sometimes,  after  a  few  incon- 
stant efforts  to  do  better,  they  become  reconciled  to  the  idea  of  comparatife 
inefficiency,  and  settle  down  into  the  drones  of  the  Missionary  hiye.  Many 
times,  however,  in  God*s  strength  and  grace  tbey  battle  nobly  with  these 
early  difficulties  and  discouragements  ;  allowing  them  only  to  act  as  stimu- 
lants to  greater  zeal  and  diligence.    Thus  they  attain  to  a  good  degree. 

As  to  differences  between  Missionaries  here  and  ministers  at  home,  I  note 
especially  two.    Here  indi? {dualities  have  freer  scope,  and  often  develop  into 
inconvenient  crotchets  and  angularities.    Henee  even  the  best  men  hers  * 
are  not  always  the  most  pleasant  colleagues.     It  is  a  comfort  to  be  able  to 
respect  and  honour  men  you  can  scarcely  like.    On  the  other  hand,  the 
Missionary  has  great  advantage  over  his  brethren  at  home  in  the  acquire- 
ment of  enlarged  sympathies  and  charities.    At  home,  our  preachers,  I 
think,  keep  far  too  much  to  themselves.    They  think  there  is  nothing 
good  beyond  Methodism.    Except  in  a  few  instances,  they  rarely  form 
friendships  with  ministers  of  other  churches,  and  sometimes  look  askance 
npon  those  of  their  brethren  who  do.*     Generally,  I  think,  it  is  other- 
wise on  the  Mission-field, — at  least,   in  Southern  India,  where  we  hare 
opportunities  of  frequent  intercourse  with  good  men  of  diverse  shades  of 
belief,  and  from  all  parts  of  Europe  and  America.    Even  the  high  Church- 
man, if  an  earnest  Missionary,  learns  to  relax  somewhat  the  narrow  views 
of  his  sect,  and  to  recognise  the  brotherhood  of  men  who  have  never  been 
favoured  with  the  magic  touch  of  episcopal  hands. 

I  want  you  to  go  out  to  your  work,  with  a  consciousness,  indeed,  of  the 
difiiculties  and  trials  you  will  have  to  meet,  but  without  dwelling  too 
exclusively  upon  them.  Be,  rather,  full  of  hope  and  courage :  you  have 
warrant  for  both  in  the  state  of  the  work,  as  well  as  in  the  promises  of 
God's  word.  Expect  in  your  brethren  such  deficiencies  and  faults  as  you 
are  conscious  of  in  yourself ;  and  do  not  allow  your  heart  to  sink,  even  if 
you  meet  with  some  who  deserve  not  the  name  of  brethren.  Be  prepared 
stoutly  to  defend  truth  and  right  against  all ;  but  do  not  suppose  there 
will  be  any  need  for  you  to  be  an  Ishmaelite  because  you  do  so.  Except 
in  very  few  cases,  your  Missionary  brethren  will  honour  and  love  you  for 
the  exhortations  and  reproofs  which  are  given  humbly,  wisely,  and  in  love. 
Live  near  to  God.  Take  first  care  that  your  own  piety  never  burn  dimly. 
There  is  no  real  happiness  in  Mission-work,  except  to  the  man  who  engages 

*  Such  cases  are,  surely,  verjr  rare.  It  Is  needless  to  say  that  tbey  are  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  maxim  of  our  noblj  unsectarian  fiitberii,  which  requires  ns  to  be 
«*  the  friends  of  all,  the  enemies  of  noiie^'* — Euitob. 
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'm  it  from  day  to  day  under  the  constrainiDg  infloence  of  growing  love  to 
Christ 

FoTgire  me,  if  I  hare  indulged  so  largely  the  privilege  of  an  elder  bro« 
ther.    Much  of  what  I  have  written  is  for  myself,  no  less  than  for  you. 

S. 
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Whether  Christian  IX.,  in  his 
elKtioo  to  the  throne,  is  an  object 
far  envy  or  for  pity,  is  a  question. 
He  hss  already  received  the  congra- 
taUtknis  of  several  of  his  fellow- 
8orereign8>  with  the  royal  formula, 
*^M<mti€Mr  man  frere;'*  but,  from 
the  appearance   of  things,   sympa- 
tliies  would  be  more  appropriate  to 
bij  caae.    True,  the  year  1863  has 
been  a  memorable  one  in  the  annals 
of  bis  house.     First,   his  daughter 
vas  united,  amidst  the  rapturous  re- 
joicings of  a  free  people,  to  the  heir* 
apparent  of  the  greatest  throne  that 
exiats  among    the    monarchies    of 
earth.     Next,    his  son  was  unex* 
pectediy  called  to  be  the  sovereign 
of  8  people,  who,  if  not  powerful  at 
present,  >'et  inherit  historic  memo- 
ries that  are  deathless,  and  an  im» 
perishable  renown.  And  now,  lastly, 
comes  bis  own  elevation  to  the  head 
of  the  venerable  monarchy  of  Den- 
mark.   All  this  has  been  realised 
by  a  family  who  hail  no  prospect,  a 
dozen  years  ago,  that  any  member 
of  it  should  ever  wear  a   crown. 
Soch  a  history  can  only  be  paral* 
laled,  amongst  European  dynasties, 
bj  that  of  the  still  more  remarkable 
Cobargs.      So  far.  King  Christian 
may  well  be  congratulated.    But, 
alsa!  no  sooner  has  hia  hand  grasped 
the  sceptre,  than  he  has  reason  to 
know    that   *' uneasy  is  the  head 
that  wears  a  crown  t "    There  is  the 
miaerable  dispnte  with  Germany  on 
the  Schleawig-Holstein  question,  be* 
qoeathed  to  him  by  his  predecessor, 
Frsderiek  YIL     This,  bad  enough 
in  itself,  has  now  added  to  it  the 
more  aerious  affair  of  the  suocession 
to  the  Doehy.    The  claims  of  the 
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legitimist  pretender,"  the  Duke  of 
Augustenbar/r,  are  already    recog* 
nised  by  many  of  the  minor  Ger- 
man courts,  and  are  apparently  ad- 
mitted    by     the    German    people 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  Confederation.    The  execu- 
tive governments  of  the  two  princi- 
pal   powers,  Prussia  and    Austria, 
have  signified  their  intention  of  ad- 
hering to  the  treaty  of  London,  a.d. 
1852,  by  which  the  succession  of 
Holstein,  as  well  as  of  Denmark 
proper,  is  guaranteed.    On  the  other 
hand, nevertheless,  the  representative 
Chambers    in  both  countries  have 
gone  against    the  claims  of  King 
Christian.     With  this  new  and  se- 
rious complication,  it  will  be  strange 
if  war  do  not  break  out.    The  con- 
cessions and  moderation  of  the  new 
king  are  favourable  for  peace ;  but 
the  extravagance  of  the  Germans, 
carried  away  by  the  sympathies  of 
race  in  favour  of  Holstein,  is  likely 
to  drive  matters  to  extremity.    The 
peace  once  broken,  no  one  can  tell 
where  the  strife  will  end,  or  how 
many  combatants  may  eventually 
be  engaged.    If,  in  the  mSUe,  the 
armies    of   Napoleon    should    find 
their  way  to  the  Rhine,  the  "  Fa- 
therland '*  may  be  tlie  first   to  rue 
its  own  intemperate  haste. 

These,  surely,  are  days  when  the 
office  of  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Afiairs  is  no 
sinecure.  Rarely  has  a  weightier 
responsibility  attached  to  English 
diplomacy  ;  and,  it  is  most  grati- 
fying to  add,  never,  perhaps,  was 
there  a  stronger  desire  felt,  both 
by  the  government  and  by  the 
people  of  this   country,   that   our 
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formal  negotiations  and  moral  influ- 
ence should  be  wisely  directed  in 
the  interests  of  liberty,  righteous- 
ness,   and    peace.       The     British 
churches  are  engaged  in  a  glorious 
mission  of  sending  the  light  of  the 
Gospel  to  other  lands.     Happy  will 
it  be,  if  the  British  nation  can  do  in 
politics  what  Che  churches  are  do- 
ing in  religious  enterprise, — by  pro- 
moting peace  and  good- will  among 
men  1      This   will    bring    to    our 
country  a    glory  and    stability   to 
which    the  great  empires  of  anti- 
quity were  strangers.    If  the  Foreign 
Secretary  is  unusually  busy,  writ- 
ing despatches,  holding  interviews 
with  ambassadors,  giving    instruc- 
tions to  plenipotentiaries  extraordi- 
nary,  discussing  at  cabinet-councils 
the  French  Emperor's  proposal  for  a 
European  Congress,  and  the  Ame* 
rican,  Polish,  and    Holstein   ques- 
tions,— not  to    mention    Italy   and 
Greece, — it  is  well  that  the  Home 
Secretary,  so  far  as  his  special  de- 
partment is  concerned,  has  little  or 
nothing  to  do.    The   almost   uni- 
versal   content   which  reigns  here 
is  surely  ominous  of  good.    It  shows 
that  less  is  cared  for  old  distinctions 
of  party,  than  in  the  former  days  of 
political  faction  and  animosity.    It 
proves  that  the  people  generally  can 
appreciate  the  best  of  political  consti- 
tutions, and  are  thankful  to  Provi- 
dence for  national  prosperity,  which, 
notwithstanding  the  drawback  of  the 
Lancashire  distress,  is  unprecedented 
in  the  annals  of  commerce. 

The  American  war  continues  in 
all  its  colossal  proportions,  and  is 
fought  out  by  both  the  combatants 
with  a  desperate  earnestness  which 
does  not  forebode  a  speedy  cessation. 
Civil  war  is  seldom  terminated,  ex- 
cept by  the  complete  subjugation  of 
one  of  the  belligerents.  There  is 
less  room  here  for  compromise  than 
in  international  warfare.  When 
two  independent  nations  quarrel,  the 
government  of  each  has  a  respect 


for  the  other,  which  is  sever  en- 
tertained by  a  regularly-constituted 
government  for  what  it  regards  as  a 
clique.  Hence  the  sensibility  of 
the  (Jnited  States  on  the  point  of 
intervention.  If  the  war  had  been 
with  some  independent  power,  they 
could  receive  the  tender  of  negotia- 
tions in  the  interests  of  peace,  with- 
out any  lessening  of  the  national 
dignity ;  but,  as  the  existing  strife, 
although  of  huge  proportions,  is  re- 
garded as  a  domestic  quarrel,  the 
only  issue  it  is  likely  to  have  is  the 
complete  overthrow  of  the  weaker 
party.  Of  the  two  combatants,  the 
North  is  certainly  not  the  weaker. 
Her  navy  maintains  a  blockade  of 
the  whole  seaboard  of  the  Con- 
federacy, and  her  armies  swarin  on 
the  soil  of  the  revolted  States,  and 
are  drawing  closer  the  military 
cordon  which  she  has  thrown  al- 
most round  the  territory  of  the 
seceders.  Still  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  the  new  year,  even  when 
it  has  grown  old,  shall  witness  the 
restoration  of  peace.  In  the  in- 
terests of  humanity  it  is  greatly  to 
be  desired,  that  1864  should  see  the 
end  of  the  American  war  and  of 
American  slavery.  One  thing  be- 
comes increasingly  certain, — that 
the  execrable  ^  institution,"  which 
provoked  the  war,  shall  be  its  vic- 
tim. 

The  appointment  of  Sir  John 
Lawrence  as  Governor  General  of 
India  is  a  token  of  good  for  the 
future  government  of  that  vast  and 
populous  realm.  The  new  Viceroy 
is  not  the  opponent  of  Christian 
efforts  for  the  evangelization  of  tlie 
East,  but  the  known  friend  of  Mis- 
sions and  Missionaries.  Too  much 
should  not  be  expected  of  him  in 
the  high  position  to  which  he  has 
been  deservedly  called.  Christianity 
asks  for  nothing  but  fair  play.  Lei 
our  holy  religion  have  as  free  a 
scope  as  commerce ;  let  the  Bible 
not  have  a  ban  placed  upon  it,  from 
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ithich  the  writtDgs  of  Shakspeare 
&re  exempt ;  and  with  this  equity  it 
will  be  cootent.  May  the  life  of 
this  distingntehed  servant  of  the 
crown  be  longer  than   were  those 


of  his  illustrious  predecessors  I    May 
Britain,  through  him,  he  made  a 
greater  blessing  than  she  has  yet 
been  to  the  millions  of  Hindustan ! 
December  Uth,  1863. 


TilB  RELIGION  OF   BRIGANDAGE— MASSES  FOR  ROBBERY 

AND  MURDER. 


Thk  following  passages  from  Sig- 
Dor  Massari*s  Report  to  the  Italian 
Pdrltament  illustrate  the  spiritual 
rtflatioDs  between  the  Romish  priest- 
h'Afd  and  the  brigands,  and  fix  on 
the  Romish  Church  the  guilt  of  the 
dt^IatioDs  which  have  marked  the 
coune  of  Neapolitan  brigandage : — 

We  hare  been  assured,  and  the 
&:3uraDce  has  heen  repeated  in  all 
t.ie  districts  which  we  have  visited, 
t'ut  from  the  confessional  proceed 
ue  incitements  and  the  encourage- 
iLents  to  the  crimes  of  brigandage. 
Id  last  December,  in  the  pulpit  of 
one  of  the  most  crowded  churches  of 
Naples,  a  preacher  said,  '*  Our  bre- 
thren ike  brigands  are  obtaining 
victories  in  different  provinces  of 
Italy,  and  will  always  obtain  them, 
bfrcau6e  they  are  fighting  against  a 
Qiurping  king;  the  Virgin  cannot 
but  perform  the  miracle  of  driving 
the  Qsarpers  from  the  kingdom.'' 
Aod  another  priest,  when  preaching 
in  another  church  of  the  same  city 
io  honour  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ctption,  broke  out  into  the  following 
apostrophe  : — **  0  immaculate  Vir- 
gin, I  will  cease  to  believe  that  thou 
art  a  Tirgin^  if  thou  dost  not  imme- 
<2iately  restore  to  us  our  adored 
^vereigns,  Francis  and  Maria  So- 
phia !  *'  Seigente  Romano,  the  chief 
of  the  brigand  band  of  Gioia,  in  the 
province  of  Ban,  was  in  the  habit 
of  celebrating  by  priests  (whom  he 
paid  for  the  same)  a  mass  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Masseria  del  Monaci, 
which  was  commonly  known  as  *'  the 
bri^Aud's    mass;"    aod  he  always 
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found  priests  who,  by  imploring 
the  Divine  blessing  on  that  crew  of 
ruffians,  attempted  to  make  Hea- 
ven the  accomplice  of  their  crimes. 
But  at  Minervino,  in  the  very  same 
province,  a  corporal  of  our  army  was 
lying  on  his  deathbed,  and  the  priest, 
when  called  to  administer  the  con- 
solations and  sacraments  of  religion 
to  the  brave  man  who  had  fought 
against  the  brigands,  heartlessly  re- 
fused them.  At  Viesti,  in  the  Gar- 
gano  district,  merely  because  a  priest 
after  performing  mass  before  the 
troops  had  chanted  Domine  salvum 
fac  regemy  the  church  was  laid  under 
an  interdict.  In  another  locality, 
on  the  contrary,  a  brigand  entered 
the  church  on  horseback,  and  in  that 
fashion  heard  mass ;  nor,  so  far  as 
we  are  aware,  was  any  interdict  ever 
pronounced.  The  brigands  are  ex- 
tremely superstitious.  They  wear 
under  their  clothes  amulets  and 
scapularies  in  great  abundance.  On 
certain  given  days  their  devotion  to 
the  Virgin  prevents  them  from  eat- 
ing flebh,  although  they  never  stop 
short  from  murdering  and  robbing. 
"The  brigands,"  we  were  told  by 
the  prefect  of  the  province  of  Capi- 
tanata,  "give  way  to  every  license, 
to  every  crime  ;  but  they  always 
have  masses  said  by  the  priestp, 
whom  they  pay  very  liberally."  A 
colonel  of  our  army,  who  spent 
sevei-al  months  in  this  same  pro- 
vince of  the  Capitanata,  informed  us 
of  a  custom  of  the  brigands  in  which 
the  priests  take  a  direct  part.  In 
order  to  make  themselves  invulner- 
able, to  be  secured  against  dangers, 
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decide  whether  they  were  Batisiied 
with  the  sufficiency  of  the  means  for 
saving  life  from  shipwreck  now  in 
nse  on  our  coasts.  During  the  past 
year  4,081  lives  had  been  saved  from 
shipwrecks  on  our  coast.  As  usual, 
ships,  ships'  boats,  and  smacks  had 
saved  more  lives  in  that  period,  than 
the  life-boats,  and  the  rocket  and 
mortar  apparatus.  That  apparent 
discrepancy  was  capable  of  easy  ex- 
planation. When  a  disaster  took 
place  in  British  waters,  it  generally 
happened  that  either  a  ship  or  smack 
was  fortunately  at  hand  to  render 
assistance  to  the  crews  of  the  dis- 
tressed vessels.  Such  help  was  sel- 
dom attended  with  any  very  great 
danger,  (although  sometimes  it  was 
so,)  and  the  men  were  frequently 
brought  ashore  before  any  tidings  at 
all  had  reached  a  life-boat  station. 
But  the  great  value  of  the  services 
rendered  by  life-boats  could  only  be 
appreciated  by  considering  that  they 
were  mostly  performed  on  occasions 
when  no  other  craft  could  belaunched 
from  the  shore  with  safety.  The  total 
number  of  persons  saved  from  ship- 
wreck, from  the  establishment  of  the 
Institution  in  1824  to  the  end  of  the 
year  1862,  either  by  its  life-boats,  or 


by  special  exertions  for  which  it  has 
granted  rewards,  is  12,854.     How 
inadequately  words    expressed  the 
aggregate  amount  of  misery  which 
the  saving  of  so  many  thousands  of 
lives  must   have  prevented!     The 
total  receiptsof  the  Institution  daring 
the  year  1862  amounted  to  £14,826. 
69,  Id.;  of  that  sum  no  less  than 
£2,715  was    given    by    benevolent 
individuals  to  defray  the  cost  of  ten 
life-boats.      The  Committee  |;rate- 
fully  acknowledged   the   receipt  of 
the  following  special   contributions 
from  foreign  countries : — £100  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  ''in  testimony  of  his 
sense  of  the  important  labours  of  the 
Institution  to  American  shipwrecked 
seamen;"  £50  from  the  Maritime 
Insurance  Company  of  Finland,  '*  as 
an  expression  of  their  gratitude  on 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  blessed 
results  which  had  attended  the  effoi  ts 
of  the  Life- boat  Society,  the  Com- 
pany being  convinced  that  the  In- 
stitution had  been  the  meansof  saving 
many  a  Finnish  life  from  certain 
death ;"  £251. 15«.  from  China,  col- 
lected at  Hong-Kong  and  Shanghai. 
— ^The  expenditure  during  the  same 
period  was  £14,247. 
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[The  Inwrtion  of  any  article  In  this  lUt  is  not  to  be  considered  as  pledging  us  to  the  approltation 
of  Its  conteots,  unless  it  be  aeeompanled  by  some  express  notice  of  our  favourable  opinion.  Nor  is 
tiie  omission  of  any  soldi  notice  to  l>e  regarded  as  Indicating  a  contrary  opinion ;  as  oar  limits,  and 
other  reasons,  impose  on  us  the  necessity  of  selection  and  brevity.] 


Memoirs  of  the  JJfe  and  Philan- 
thropic Labours  of  Andrew  Reed^ 
J).D.;  with  Selections  from  his 
Journals,  Edited  by  his  Sons^  An- 
drew Reed,  B^A.^  and  Charles  Reed^ 
F.S.A .  Str<ihan  and  Co. — If  readers 
own  to  a  liking  for  biography,  (as 
the  rapid  multiplication  of  volumes 
belonging  to  this  class  would  indi- 
cate,) it  is  easy  to  justify  their  taste. 
Philosophy  does  well,  and  nobly  too. 


when,  descending  from  her  empy- 
rean, she  walks  among  men,  and 
teaches  by  familiar  examples.  Nor 
is  this  the  highest  authority  to  be 
quoted  on  the  side  of  memoirs : 
Holy  Scripture  itself  is  condescend- 
ingly moulded,  to  a  large  extent,  in 
the  form  of  personal  and  historic 
narrative.  A  nice  calculation  gives 
the  result,  that  nearly  three-sevenihg 
of  the  entire  Bible  fall  within  this 
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cVfioitioiL  Herein  alBO  we  rever- 
Fotljr  tnce  proof  of  the  wisdom  and 
f'joJoee  of  Him  who  speaks  from 
heareo  to  all  ranks  of  His  great 
&mi]y  on  earth ; — who,  having 
**£&i»hioned  their  hearts  alike,"  le- 
cemben  their  need  of  sacred  le»> 
soQs,aad  kuows  better  than  we  do 
ouv  to  teach  the  wisest,  and  at  the 
unie  time  to  captivate  the  attention 
«f  babes  and  sucklings* 

The  subject  of  the  volume  now 
Konooneed  is  worthy  of  much  ho- 
nour. Filial  hands  hare  inscribed 
this  loooument, — ^yet,  as  we  think, 
l^oth  gneefully  and  justly.  There 
i)  nothing  brilliant  or  profound  ; 
i'ut  all  is  respectable,  and  there  is 
Kis  of  iirelevant  matter  than  we  find 
iti  most  memoirs  of  the  same  size. 
Tat  oatline  of  the  story  is  not  long, 
til  u^jh  the  detail  might  be  consider- 
*tjiv  expanded. — Andrew  Reed  was 
the  child  of  godly  parents,  in  humble 
•«-e ;  and  was,  during  his  boyhood, 
i.ioaghtful  and  studious.  It  is  men- 
U'joed,  in  evidence,  that  he  gave  his 
«auh,  a  favourite  one,  in  exchange 
tor  a  few  books  which  he  longed  to 
Uve  in  possession.  As  years  rolled 
^'^y  he  became  pastor  of  the  very 
ciiurch,  in  the  east  of  London,  with 
^^liich  he  had  been  connected  from 
the  first  of  his  religious  profession. 
^  rum  iMtf,  the  number  of  membera 
&t  the  time  of  his  ordination,  the 
communion  advanced  to  many  hun* 
<^rtd8;  and,  doubtless,  it  shall  be 
said,  when  the  Lord  "  write th  up  the 
]>i!ople,"  that  multitudes  were  "born 
there."  The  preaching  of  Dr.  Reed 
vas  intellectual,  and  growingly  spi- 
ntual ;  his  talents  for  business  were 
^  aliove  the  average.  Dissenter 
and  Cdvimst  as  he  was,  he  held  his 
ovmions,  generally,  with  modera- 
tion ;  although,  it  must  be  frankly 
•cknowledged,  he  did  not  make 
^'^leytn  Methodism  his  debtor  to 
>'iy  oppressive  amount.  Occasions 
there  Were,  when  he  was  involved  in 
controversy  with  his  closer  friends ; 
but  of  these  it  does  not  become  us 


to  speak.  The  best  of  all  la,  that 
his  later  years  witnessed  a  blessed 
growth  in  grace,  and  a  more  ardent 
panting  after  holiness.  This  he  ex- 
presses, strongly,  though  in  novel 
phrase,  when  he  tells  of  his  desire 
for  **  a  supplemental  conversion." 

Chapter  iv.,  headed  *'  £arly  Lito- 
rature,"  revives  our  memory  of  **  No 
Fiction," — one  of  the  oldest  among 
the  publications  known  as  religious 
novels.  It  is  fair  to  give  the  author 
of  that  work  credit  for  the  best  in- 
tentions, as  well  as  for  no  mean 
powers  of  description ;  yet  it  is  hard 
to  frame  a  successful  apology.  The 
tale  was,  undoubtedly,  '*  founded  on 
fact ;"  its  teachings  were  all  on  the 
side  of  virtue  ;  and  instances  are 
alleged,  in  which  it  was  rendered 
useful.  But — ^apart  from  the  un- 
happy affair  of  "  Lefevre,"  who  came 
to  light  again,  and  saw  himself  too 
plainly  mirrored  in  pages  which 
had  been  written  on  the  supposition 
that  he  was  dead — these  defensive 
pleas  do  not  meet  the  objections  to 
fictitious  literature.  There  is  dan- 
ger in  anything  that  abates  our  love 
of  the  true  and  the  real ;  in  anything 
that  deludes  by  an  unnatural  bril- 
liancy, so  as  to  make  history  look 
dull,  and  the  duties  of  life  distaste- 
ful ;  in  anything  that  inspires  a 
passion  for  a  class  of  writing  in 
which  the  exceptions  are  the  things 
that  do  not  contaminate.  Will  you, 
then,  (it  is  not  unfrequently  asked,) 
apply  your  censure  to  fable,  parable, 
allegory  ? — By  no  means.  All  these, 
in  their  highest  style,  convey  truth 
in  emblem,  with  no  liability  to  mis- 
take. But  if  fable,  parable,  allegory, 
were  so  drawn  as  to  mislead  the 
judgment,  or  unduly  excite  the  pas- 
sions, or  (in  a  word)  to  do  that 
which  fiction  too  commonly  does, 
they  would  justly  incur  the  same 
sentence. 

But  enough  on  this  part  of  the 
volume. — Dr.  Reed  was  greatest  in 
schemes  of  philanthropy ;  exceed- 
ingly generoui  in  his  personal  gifca 
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to  these ;  and  an  example  of  the 
ancient  saying,  **  The  man  is  terrible 
toFio  minds  one  thing.^*  If  it  be  asked, 
Where  are  his  monuments? — the 
answer  is,  In  the  London  Orphan 
Asylum, — the  Infant  Orphan  Asy- 
lum, Wanstead, — the  Asylum  for 
Fatherless  Children,  Reedham,~>the 
Asylum  for  Idiots,  ICarlswood, — the 
Royal  Hospital  for  Incurables,  Put- 
ney. Nothing  can  add  to  the  im- 
pressiveness  of  this  simple  statement. 
Nothing  can  surpass  the  title.  The 
Friend  of  the  Orphan^  and  of  the 
Helpless, 

On  page  162  there  is  an  error, 
which  shows  the  danger — to  which 
we  are  all  liable — of  confining  a 
writer's  view  within  his  own  denomi- 
national bounds.  It  is  there  asserted, 
that  '*  the  churches  of  the  Independ- 
ent denomination  had  the  honour  of 
being  the  first  Christian  community 
to  send  emissaries  of  love  to  the 
churches  of  the  United  States."  Not 
so.  Ten  years  before  that  date, 
Messrs.  Reece  and  Hannah  had  been 
delegated  on  a  like  errand  by  the 
Methodist  Conference. 

But  many  a  reader  will  thank  us, 
if.  in  place  of  comment  and  criti- 
cism, we  take  from  the  volume  a 
few  sentences,  which  all  may  warmly 
commend.  They  shall  be  culled,  in 
the  main,  from  the  chapters  relating 
to  the  inner  life  and  the  pastoral 
usefulness  of  Dr.  Reed. 

"  I  have  been  able,"  he  writes,  on 
the  18th  of  May,  1814,  '*  to  attend 
the  Missionary  Meetings  of  the  past 
week.  I  shall  not  forget,  while 
memory  is  mine,  the  meeting  at 
Surrey  Chapel,  on  Thursday  even- 
ing. Old  and  young,  wi«e  and 
illiterate,  tender  and  callous,  all  were 
melted.  I  held  up  my  hand  on  the 
Thursday,  and  took  the  cup  on 
Friday,  (at  what  was  called  the 
Missionary  Communion,)  in  pledge 
of  my  everlasting  adherence  to  the 
Missionary  cause."  (Pp.  51, 5&.) 

**  I  had  many  regrets  in  quitting 
the  old   place  [New-road  chapel]. 


It  will  always  be  a  memorable  spot 
to  me.  I  went  thither  when  but 
twelve  years  of  age ;  I  joined  the 
church  there  when  eighteen  ;  and, 
when  twenty-four,  I  became  its 
pastor.  I  laboured  there,  as  proba- 
tioner and  pastor,  exactly  twenty 
years.  There  all  the  members  of 
my  father's  family  became  members 
of  my  own  church  ;  and  there  I  re- 
ceived about  eight  hundred  persons 
into  church-feilowship.  May  the 
glory  of  the  latter  house  exceed  that 
of  the  former!"  (P.  152.) 

The  [American]  camp-meetings 
having  been  made  unfavourably 
notorious  by  Mrs.  Trol lope's  cari- 
cature, Mr.  Reed  was  resolved  to 
see  one  for  himself.  He  was  deeply 
interested,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  proceedings,  which  he  charac- 
terises as  ^'  the  most  remarkable  re- 
ligious service  I  ever  attended.  I 
left  the  place  as  a  place  where  God 
had  been,  and  the  people  as  a  people 
whom  God  had  blessed."  (P.  172.) 

'•Last  Saturday,"  he  writes  on 
October  16th,  1838, '•  was  to  me  a 
memorable  day.  In  the  morning  I 
was  preparing  for  my  first  lecture, 
with  something  of  a  heavy  heart. 

While  reading,  my  eye  was 

struck  with  that  passage,  *  No  man 
saith.  What  have  I  done!*  *A 
good  text,'  I  said  to  myself,  *  for  my 
people  on  some  future  occaaion;' 
and  I  noted  it  down.  No  sooner 
was  this  done,  than  conscience  added, 
'  A  good  text  for  my  people  !  Alas ! 
it  is  ever  thus — ever  losing  personal 
interest  in  my  official  duties.'  I  was 
touched.  I  closed  my  booka.  I 
rose,  and  walked  my  study.  *  What 
have  I  done  ?'  I  said  many  times. 
A  sense  of  my  exceeding  sinfulness, 
ingratitude,  and  unprofitableness, — a 
sense  of  the  forbearance,  pity,  and 
goodness  of  God, — were  preaent  to 
me.  My  heart  was  softened,  and  I 
wept.  I  was  surprised.  A  atate  of 
perception  and  feeling  which  had 
not  been  mine  for  months  and  years 
bad  come  over  me.    I  began  to  hope 
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th4t  the  salvatioD  I  had  almost 
'iwpairtd  of  was  coming.  I  seemed 
on  the  rerge  of  a  better  state  of  life 
and  letioo.  I  trembled  lest  anything 
jbould  prevent.  1  bolted  the  door, 
ukl  cast  myself  at  the  mercy-seat, 
^xcUiming,  *  I  cannot  go  on  without 
(rod ;  1  must  surmount  every  ob* 
?acle,  I  most  wrestle  for  the  bless- 
mirr  I  tho*.ightr--[  wept— I  oflPered 
Iruken  prayer.  I  placed  myself  in 
the  hands  of  God.  I  submitted  to 
iiis  righteousness,  felt  I  was  the 
▼ery  chief  of  sinners,  and  confessed 
thdt  the  most  extreme  state  of 
punishment  was  my  desert. 

•*  1  looked  to  His  mercy — Ilis  in- 
finite sad  covenanted  mercy,  and 
entreated  Him,  in  mercy,  to  look 
down  on  me.  The  solemn  awe  pro- 
duce! by  the  Divine  presence  and 
Koliness  gave  me  a  yet  deeper  sense 
of  my  viieness  ;  and  my  heart  sank 
vithin  me  almost  to  despair.  *  I 
»e  it— I  feel  it ! '  I  exclaimed  ;  « I 
t^mldnoi  bethe  hateful  thing,  in  Thy 
^4ht,  that  sin  has  made  me.  I  would 
not— I  would  not  1  If  it  be  possible, 
purify  me — save  me — bless  me ! ' 

**  My  doubt  and  fear  were  met  by 
the  suggestion  of  that  passage, '  Is 
anything  too  hard  for  the  Lord?' 
*  No^no ! '  I  was  forced  to  say  ; 
'  nothing  is  too  hard  for  the  Lord. 
If  Thou  wilty  Thou  canst  make  roe 
whole.'  My  salvation  seemed  within 
the  limit  of  Omnipotence,  and 
Dothiog  more. 

*'I  rose,  and  restrained  myself, 
I«t  I  should  be  ph^'sically  uniit  for 
the  duties  of  the  Sabbath  ;  but  I 
could  sot  pursue  my  studies.  I 
trembled  to  do  anything  which 
misht  divert  my  mind,  when  God 
»'emed  so  near.  I  walked  my  room. 
I  n-ad  the  Scriptures,  to  feed  thought 
snd  pfmyer ;  particularly  Jer.  xxxii., 
Iai.  vi.,  and  Psalm  xl«  I  omitted 
my  usual  walk  that  morning;  I 
^oj^ht  only  to  walk  with  God.  I 
felt  as  if  the  approach  of  my  dearest 


friend  would  be  interruption ;  and, 
happily,  I  suffered  none  all  that 
morning.  My  studies  were  inter- 
rupted ;  but  it  was  a  blessed  inter- 
ruption. My  mind  remained  tear- 
ful, though  not  sorrowful,  through 
that  day,  the  following  night,  and 
the  Sab  hath. 

<<0n  the  Sabbath  night,  while 
awake,  admiring  thoughts  of  God, 
low  and  penitent  thoughts  of  myself, 
and  breathing  desires  after  the  Spirit 
of  God,  as  the  Spirit  of '  power,  love^ 
and  a  sound  mind,'  possessed  me. 
Jealousy  of  myself  dbinclined  me 
from  any  particular  resolution ;  but 
my  feeling  was  one  of  hope  that  God 
might  make  this  the  '  beginning  of 
days '  to  me.  I  was  ready  to  say  to 
everything  earthly,  *  Touch  me  not 
—1  am  God's.'"  (Pages 301—303.) 

Having  attained  (November,  184  4) 
the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  thirty-third  uf  his  pastorate,  he 
indulges  in  an  elaborate  and  careful 
retrospect.* 

^*  Began  anot1)er  year,"  he  writes, 
^*  in  sickness  and  weakness.  It  is  a 
period  of  review, 

*'  I.  The  first  sentiment  is  thani^ 
fulnenB  : 

'*  I.  That  I  live,  while  so  many 
have  fallen  around  me. 

**  2.  That  so  much  of  life  is  left 
at  fifty-seven. 

**  S,  That  I  was  blessed  with  pious 
parents  and  education* 

'*  4*  That  I  was  early  the  subject 
of  religious  conversion* 

**5.  That  my  tastes  have  been 
awakened,  chiefly  by  religion,  for 
the  beautiful,  the  good,  and  the 
great,  in  nature,  life,  and  redemption. 

'*  6«  That  all  the  members  of  my 
father's  family,  and  of  my  own,  are 
united  either  to  the  church  in  heaven 
or  to  the  church  on  earth. 

**  7.  That  I  have  been  permitted 
to  utter  the  Gospel,  and  to  sustain 
the  pastoral  relation. 


*  This  autobiogmphicsl  paper  is  here  abridged. 
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**  8,  That  I  luTe  been  mostly  pre- 
served at  work,  so  that  I  have  not 
been  absent  from  the  Lord's  table,  or 
from  a  charch-meeting,  except  when 
in  America. 

*'9.  That  I  have  never  had  one 
angry  word  with  any  of  my  chaige, 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest. 

**  10.  That  we  have  never  had  a 
charch-meeting  without  ad  mlssioDS ; 
and  that  God  has  been  pleased  so 
mercifally  to  visit  His  people,  that 
I  suppose  about  two  thousand  five 
hundred  have  been  admitted  by  my 
hand  into  fellowship.  Of  these, 
three  hundred  perhaps  were  by  cer- 
tificate from  other  churches. 

"11.  That  my  people  have  not 
quarrelled  with  that  style  of  minis- 
try which  I  greatly  connect  with 
this  work  of  grace If  I  had  la- 
boured to  preach  ^rMf  sermons^  I  had 
doubtless  had  my  reward ;  but  a 
tery  different  one  it  would  hate  been, 

"12.  That  so  much  of  my  life 
has  been  made  happy  to  me,  espe- 
cially by  my  early  engagement  in 
the  interests  of  benevolence,  and  in 
the  utterance  of  the  Gospel. 

"  13.  That  I  have  been  permitted 
to  do  something,  by  labour  and  by 
authorship,   for    the    good  of   the 

church  univei'sal. 

•  *  «  • 

"  II.  The  measure  of  merey  is  the 

measure  of  obligation, 

*  *  •  ft 

"  III.  What,  then,  remains  for 
my  remnant  of  life  1  IkdieaHony  if 
such  a  being  may  speak  of  it.  Yes, 
dedication;  and,  though  I  should 
fail  a  thousand  times,  a  thousand 
times  it  must  be  repeated 

**  Let  me  remember, — 

"  1.  I  have  done  almost  nothing. 

"  2.  My  time  is  short. 

**  3.  There  is  much  to  be  done  in 
my  church  and  neighbourhood. 

"  4.  Some  five  hundred  yet  to  be 
converted. 

"  5.  My  active  people  need  to  be 
renewed. 

"  6.  Many  of  the  pious  young  need 


a  second  conversion  io  raise  them  to 
eminent  piety. 

'*7-  Religion  is  lower,  I  think, 
around  me,  and  in  the  churches  of 
the  metropolb,  than  it  was  five  yean 
ago.  When  all  is  cold  about  us,  we 
must  take  care  not  to  catch  cold.*' 
(Pages  365—368.) 
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February  16, 1846.— Why  hate 
I  been  so  sorely  tried  t  Did  I  eo- 
eoura^e  the  pride  of  my  heart,  hy 
referring  more  distinctly  than  ever 
before  to  any  good  I  had  been  per- 
mitted to  do?  I  was,  indeed,  some- 
what surprised ;  yet,  I  trust,  not 

elated O  Thou  most  holy  One! 

remember  Thy  mercy,  and  look  on 
me  in  my  weakness,  errors,  and  tears. 
Enter  not  into  judgment  with  Thy 
servant.  Whoever  pleads  at  Thy  bar, 
I  am  dumb.  I  i^ill  not  ask  for  less 
trouble ;  only,  my  Saviour,  let  it 
be  light  towards  heaven." 

"Our  services,"  he  continues  at  a 
somewhat  later  date,  "have  been 
solemn  and  refreshing.  Fruit  is 
eoming.  We  proposed  thirty  at  the 
last  church-meeting.  Our  admis- 
sions last  year  were  a  full  average. 
I  checked  the  list,  and  take  the 
number  of  members  at  present  to  be 
one  thousand  one  hundred.  I  find 
four- fifths  were  at  the  Lord's  table. 
Two  admissions  last  year  were  re- 
markable ;  one  a  child  of  ten  years, 
a  grandchild  of  Dr.  Philip.  I  think 
she  must  have  been  pious  at  the  age 
of  seven.  She  had  been  kept  back 
from  fellowship,  because  of  her 
youth.  When  she  came  into  our 
neighbourhood,  her  first  inquiry  was, 
*  Papa,  are  there  any  churches  here 
which  receive  little  children?*  1 
was  glad  to  think  that  ours  did,  joy- 
fully. This  is  the  youngest  I  have 
admitted.  I  do  not  write  this  apo- 
logetically ;  far  from  it. — The  other 
admission  was  that  of  a  person  whose 
conversion  was  owing  to  a  dream. 
He  was  accustomed  to  go  nowhere 
to  worship,  and  had  never  been  to  a 
Dissenting  chapel.    He  dreamt  that 
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be  eame  to  oars.    Everything  rested 
on  his  niemoiyy  and  he  resolved  to 
!«« if  he  ooald  realise  the  images  on 
hi*  mind.     He  wught   the  chapel, 
iiiJ  Icnew  it  instantly.     He  entered. 
*The  very  place!'    he   said.      He 
nised  his  eyes  to  the  pulpit.    *The 
Tery   man!'    he    said.       He    was 
amazed,  heard  everything  a6  if  from 
Godj  and  became  a  new  creature  by 
the  faith  of  Christ.      Many  such 
things  are  with  Him.''— ***0  Lord, 
revirc  Thy  work!'      I  have  been 
trying  to  prepare  a  tract   on   this 
motto,  but  time  fails  me.    I  must 
do  ome  thing.    One  thing  I  wait  for, 
And  am  jealous  of  everything  else. 
Wh«i  shall  it  come?    There  is  the 
toitnd  ad  of  abundance  of  rain  ;  but 
*here  is  the  raint     There  is  the 
promise  of  the  Spirit ;  but  where  is 
the  Spirit  \    Christ  is  passing  by ; 
bat  He  *maketh  as  If  He  would  go 
farther.'     My  heart  trembles  with 
f^r  and  hope,  and  my  desires  con- 
sume me.  *  O,  when  wilt  Thou  come 
unto  met"* 

Shortly  after  these  yearning  pray- 
ers, he  says: — "Above  a  hundred 
and  seventy  persons  have  seen  me, 
under  concern  for  their  salvation  ; 
and  many  are  delightful  cases. 
Last  Friday,  thirty-three  were  pVo- 
j'osed  for  fellowship.  There  is  just 
i>ow  a  pause ;  and  the  question  is, 
whether  the  standard  is  to  advance 
or  to  retrograde.  That  pause  seems 
to  call  for  prayer.  We  must  take 
hold  of  the  arm  of  God.  He  will 
tot  fursake  us,  if  we  cleave  to  Him. 
0  may  my  people  have  a  heart 
to  test  His  faithfulness  and  His 
power!"  (Pages  370,  371.) 

Mediatariai  Sovereignty y  the  Mys- 
tery  of  Christy  and  the  Revelation  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  By 
Gtorge  Steward.  Two  Vols,  T.  and 
T,  Clark. — We  give  a  hearty  wel- 
come to  this  work,  the  latest  and 
worthiest  production  of  Mr.  Stew- 
ard's pen.  Hie  elaborate  volumes 
remind  ns  of  the  former  and  better 


days  of  English  theology,  when 
divines  conbeiVed  great  plans, brooded 
over  them  long,  matured  them  with 
painful  care,  and  gave  t6  the  church, 
as  the  result,  treatises  deserving  to 
live.  The  author  has  evidently  em- 
ployed some  years  of  comparative 
retirement  in  pondering  his  grand 
theme, — the  entire  Christ  ology  of 
both  Testaments  Of  Revelation,  as 
interpreted  by  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  mediatorial  supremacy 
of  the  Redeemer  in  the  history  of 
mankind,  A  higher  theme  theology 
has  not  to  offer  to  the  feimbition  or 
the  loyalty  of  the  Christian  stbdent. 
It  is  one  that  challenges  the  whole 
mind  and  the  whole  heart.  Mr. 
Steward  has  pursued  his  task  in  the 
spirit  of  a  devoted  subject  and  reve- 
rent worshipper  of  that  Lonb  ChUist 
whose  sovereignty  is  the  basis  of  all 
the  relations  of  redeemed  man  to 
God. 

The  idea  of  making  the  LoHship 
of  Christ  the  key  to  unlock  the 
Scriptures  of  both  Covenants  is,  of 
course,  not  faew  to  Christian  theo- 
logy. This  author's  treatment  of  it 
18,  nevertheless,  peculiar  to  himself, 
»as  a  glahce  at  the  introdUictory 
pages  will  show.  It  is,  indeed, 
strikingly  original;  and,  in  some 
part's,  must  pay  the  penalty  of  ori- 
ginality by  encountering  doubt  or 
objection.  In  reading  the  successive 
chapters  with  some  care,  we  have 
thought  several  arguments  and  illus- 
trations unduly  pressed ;  obscure 
allusions,  here  and  there,  made  to 
yield  a  deeper  meaning  than  even 
New-Testament  light  discovers  in 
them.  We  have  also  been  conscious 
of  a  feeling  that  the  atoning  death  of 
Christ,  as  the  crisis  of  His  victory, 
and  the  source  of  His  new  dominion, 
is  notbrought  out  into  all  its  supreme 
signihcance,  or  is  not  set  in  sufficient 
relief.  Not  that  the  author  misses, 
even  by  a  hair's  breadth,  the  great 
evangelical  truth :  were  that  the 
case,  his  book  would  be  a  gigantic 
failure.     He  is  perfectly  faithful  to 
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the  Cross,  and  he  sees  the  blood  of 
atonement  sprinkled  on  every  insti- 
tution of  Scripture.  But,  on  the 
whole,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
in  this  treatise,  viewed  as  a  theologi- 
cal exposition,  the  hearings  of  the 
death  of  the  Redeemer  on  all  the 
processes  of  His  government  should 
have  occufMed  a  larger  space.  Hav- 
in)(  said  this,  we  are  hound  to  add, 
though  at  the  risk  of  some  repetition^ 
that  on  all  points  of  Gospel  teaching 
Mr.  Steward  is  thoroughly  sound. 
He  preaches  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus.  While  dwelling  largely  (to 
use  his  own  somewhat  archaic 
phraseology)  on  the  "race-aspects** 
of  the  Mediatorial  Sovereignty,  he 
gives  doe  prominence  to  the  indi« 
vidual  relations  of  every  man  to  the 
Lord  of  all.  He  never  softens  down 
the  sternness  of  evangelical  truth ; 
never  makes  its  gentleness  too  tender. 
In  short,  wherever  his  speculations 
lead  him,  (and  we  have  sometimes 
to  watch  him  as  he  "sounds  his 
perilous  way,'*)  he  never  parts  com* 
pany  with  the  orthodox. 

This  treatise  we  advise  the  reader 
to  study, — not  so  much  for  its 
Christological  criticism  or  learning  ; 
not  so  much  for  its  original  views  of 
old  truth ;  not  simply  for  its  doc- 
trinal teaching  :  but  for  the  sake  of 
that  lofty,  sustained,  and  dignified 
divinity  with  which  it  rebukes  the 
flippancy  of  the  present  time,  so 
much  given  to  an  unsettling  and 
destructive  treatment  of  the  gravest 
questions.  We  recommend  it,  also, 
for  its  reverent  submission  to  the 
word  of  God  ;  for  the  vigour  with 
which  it  traces  the  one  glorious 
truth   through  all  the  institutions^ 


and   hymns,  nnd    prophecies,   and 
teachings  of  Scripture ;  and  for  its 
incidental  but  pervading  exhibition 
of  the  internal  evidences  of  the  Book 
of  revealed  truth.      Moreover,  the 
reader  will  have  the  pleasure  which 
following  a  vigorous  thinker  always 
affords, — a  pleasure  for  the  sake  of 
which  a  large    mind   will   pardon 
mauy  minor  defects.    Some  of  these 
will  require  the  tolerance  which  Mr. 
Steward's  readers  have  always  been 
required  to  exeixsise.   Here  and  there, 
theory  will  be  found  pressed  too  far ; 
occasionally,  the  phraseology  will  be 
thought  too    ornate,   or   too  cum- 
brous; not  seldom,  a  hazy  indistinct- 
ness will  disguise  the  meaning ;  and 
sometimes,  as  in  the  essays  on  "  the 
Pleroma,'*  and  the  gorgeous  conclud- 
ing chapters  i^enerally,  the  mystery 
of  the  Trinity  will  be  thought  to 
have  exercised  an  undue  fascination 
on  the  writer.      But  the  steadfast 
strength  of  this  work  is  such  as  to 
make  all  these  faults  venial.      That 
man  must  have  a  torpid  mind,  and  a 
cold  heart,  who  can  read  these  pages 
without  having  his  loyalty  to  his 
Master  confirmed,  and  his  love  for  tlie 
good  old  theology,  increased. 

The  excellent  treatise  by  the  Rev. 
Peter  M*Owan,  entitled^  "Practical 
Considerations  on  the  Christian  Sab- 
bath," and  published  at  the  Confer- 
ence Office,  has  reached  a  fifth  edi- 
tion. It  is  full,  yet  concise  ;  and 
quite  as  seasonable  now  as  when 
first  published. — The  touching"  Me- 
morials of  Children  of  Wesleyan 
Ministers,"  most  suitable  for  the 
juvenile  library,  also  re^appear,  in  a 
fourth  edition. 
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31  ILK. — Milk  has  been  so  often 
analyzed,  that  it  would  seem  no  further 
facts  could  be  elicited  regarding  this 
important  liquid      Professor  Boedecker, 


experimentu  conducted  on  quite  a  nev 
principle.  The  question  he  proposed  to 
hiroHelf  was,  whether  milk  obtained  at  any 
hour  of  the  day  always  presented  the  satue 


however,  has  just  completed  a  series  of     chymical  composition  or  not ;  and  be  has 
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yr.xcd  at  rl:e  resuU  that  the  milk  of  the 

evemng  »  richer  by  3  per  cent  than  that 

of  the  morning,  the    latter    containing 

»mh  10  per  ccdl  of  solid  matter,  and  the 

tbm:er  13  per  cent     On  the  other  hand, 

the  vater  contained  in  milk  dimini«<hes  by 

3  per  cent,  in  the  course  of  the  day ;  in 

ihe  morning  it  contains  89  per  cent,  of 

later,  and  only  86  per  cent,  in  the  even- 

ir?.    The  fatty  partides  increase  gradu- 

2^ir  as  the  day  wean  on.     In  the  morning 

'hr  amount  to  2*17  per  cent. ;  at  noon, 

te^fS;  and  in  the  evening  to  3  42  per 

ftDT.    This  circumstance,  if  true,  would 

i-e  Tery  important  in  a  practical  point  of 

"f.ev.    Let  us  suppose  a  kilogramme  of 

mi.k  to  yieM  only  the  sixth  part  of  its 

ve'^fat  of  butter;  then  the  milk  of  the 

e^esin^  may  yield  double  that  quantity. 

1  be  caseous  particles  are  also  more  abUn- 

(i-^nt  in  the  evening  than  in  the  morning 

—frnm  2^24  they   increase  to  2  70  per 

caiL,  but  the  quantity  of  albumen  di- 

Oi-Dishes  from  0*44  to  0*31.     The  semm 

i^  ItM   abundant    at  midnight    than  at 

ronn,  being  4*19  per  cent,  in  the  former 

ave  and  4-72  in  tbe  la«t. — 7'ime'*. 

In  my  report  on  the  adulteration  of 
^:lk,  published  in  the  '*  liancet  *'  in  1861, 
1  f'are  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  a 
itj^iber  of  samples  of  morning  and  after- 
^  n  milk,  obtained  from  different  cows ; 
''•^  from  these  it  appeared,  that,  while 
'n  samples  of  morning  milk  furnished 
alle<ti?ely  774  percentages  of  cre&ra,  the 
average  of  the  whole  being  74*  the  same 
number  of  samples  of  afternoon  milk 
taken  from  the  same  cows  gave  OOJ  pet- 
rcntajres,  the  average  being  9 J.  The 
card  in  the  Brst  series  of  samples  amounted 
ti>  (i93,  and  in  the  second  to  810  grains. 

Thos  I  have  found  the  difference  to  be 
e\ra  greater  than  that  stated  by  Dr. 
Bwdecker. 

Bnt,  further,  at  the  period  referred  to 
f  made  the  somewhat  singular  observa- 
*  'n,  t^i&t  the  composition  of  milk  varies 
<::U  more  at  different  periodn  of  even  the 
*2iae  milking,  the  milk  last  drawn  from 
tie  udder  being  always  much  richer  than 
th^t  fcrst  abstracted.  Thus,  while  eight 
samples  of  the  afternoon  milk  first  drawn 
!uni*hed  01 4  percentages  of  cream,  that 
I'^^t  removed  amounted  to  no  less  than 
U\\  percentages. 

These  fiurU  are  pregnant  with  practical 
inporunce.  Upon  this  part  of  the  sub- 
jtrt  I  must  not  enlarge,  but  will  merely 
reier  to  the  common  practice  which  pre- 
vai;«  for  invalids  to  procure  their  glass  of 
01= Ik  direct  from  the  cow.  The  milk 
tbttt  obtained  must,  as  we  have  seen,  be 


of  the  most  uncertain  compoftition,  ac- 
cording as  it  is  the  first  or  last  milk 
drawn.  If  the  former,  it  will  be  exceed- 
ingly poor  in  cream.  Sec. ;  and  if  the 
latter,  exceedingly  rich. — Dr.  HatsalL 

Influence  of  the  Gulf-Stream. 
— Doubling  the  Cape  of  Florida,  the  Gulf- 
Stream  (that  is,  stream  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico)  flows  north-east  in  a  line  almost 
parallel  to  the  American  coast ;  touches 
the  southern  borders  of  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland; and  thence,  with  increasing 
width  and  diffusion,  proceeds  across  the 
Atlantic,  till,  in  the  region  of  the  Azores, 
it  spreads  out  into  two  great  branches—, 
one  curving  southwards  towards  the  equa- 
tor, and  the  other  flowing  northwards, 
impinging  in  its  course  against  the  west, 
em  coasts  of  Burope,  and  ultimately 
losing  itself  in  the  waters  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean  The  length  of  this  great  oceata- 
river^  from  its  Commencement  to  the 
Azores,  is  3,f)00  miles,  and  its  greatest 
bread th  about  1 20  miles.  W hen  it  leaves 
the  Strait  of  Florida  iu  velocity  is  about 
4  miles  an  hour;  off  Cape  Uatteras,  in 
North  Carolina,  it  is  reduced  to  3  miles ; 
on  the  Newfoundland  banks  it  is  further 
reduced  to  I4  miles;  and  this  gradual 
abatement  of  force  continues  with  its 
diffusion  across  the  Atlantic.  A  similar 
decrease  takes  place  in  ita  temperature, 
the  maximum  of  which  in  the  Strait  of 
Florida  is  86  degrees,  or  9  degrees  above 
that  of  the  ocean  in  the  same  latitude. 
Off  Newfoundland,  in  winter,  it  is  said  to 
be  from  25  degrees  to  30  degrees  above 
the  water  through  which  it  flows ;  in  mid- 
ocean,  from  8  degrees  to  10  degrees ;  nor 
is  the  heat  wholly  lost  when  it  impinges 
against  the  shores  of  M^estem  Europe. 
The  Gulf-Stream  is  thus,  in  reality,  a 
great  thermal  ocean-river,  incessantly 
flowing  from  warmer  to  colder  regions, 
diffusing  warmth  and  moiNture  along  its 
course,  and  tempering  the  climates  of 
countries  that  lie  within  its  influence. 
Compressed,  as  it  were,  at  its  commence- 
ment, between  two  areas  of  colder  water,  ita 
deep-blue  warm  current  rises  in  convexity 
above  the  surrounding  ocean ;  but  as  it 
proceeds  it  cools,  becomes  diffused,  as- 
sumes the  ordinary  level,  and  partakes  of 
the  greener  hue  of  northern  waters.  It 
sets  a  limit  to  the  southward  flow  and 
chilling  influences  of  the  Arctic  iceberg, 
that  melts  away  in  its  warm  stream,  and 
become:*  at  the  same  time  the  great 
natural  barrier  between  the  life  of  the 
Northern  and  Southern  Atlatitic. — David 
Page,  F.H.S.E. 
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ON  BEING  REQUESTED  TO  WRITE  SOMETHING  NEW. 

"  The  thing  that  hath  beep,  it  Is  that  which  diall  be 

U  there  anything  whereof  It  may  be  said,  Sed,  this  is  new  ? 

It  hath  been  already  of  old  tinib,  which  was  before  us."  (Eccles.  L  9, 10.) 

When  first  the  Pair  in  Paradise,  reclined 

.    At  eve,  surveyM  the  kindling  firmament, 

*T  was  new ; — bur,  as  the  constellations  ahined 
On  them,  so  still  those  coimtless  e^es  are  bent 
On  us,  with  awful  gaxe,  and  beams  unspent. 

Those  watchers  witnessed  when,  across  the  plain, 
Lot  and  his  family  from  Sodom  went ; — 

They  saw  the  Red  8ea  parted,  and  the  slain, 
When  God  let  Idose  the  waves  on  Pharaoh  and  his  train. 

The  spirit  of  pilgrimage,  in  lands  remote, 
Joys  on  believing  it  some  trace  hath  found 

Of  worthies  old.     The  rock  that  Moses  smote. 
The  well  of  Bethlehem,  or  the  sacred  ground 
Of  Olivet, — what  vision *d  forms  sttrround 

Of  might  and  majesty  !     Such  scenes  have  ties 
That  link  with  the'  ancient  Past  thoughts  onward  bound. 

Primeval  splendours  still,  in  evening  skies. 
We  share  with  £den*8  Pair,  and  see  the  same  moon  rise. 

On  earth,  sin,  shame,  wrath,  sorrow,  toil,  and  death, 
When  man  rebeird,  were  new  ;  and  new  the  grace 

Promised,  unsought,  before  the  fiaming  breath 
Of  cherubim  had  driven  him  from  the  place 
His  guilt  defiled.     Throughout  all  time  his  race 

Inherit  sin  and  death,  with  grace  Divine, 
So  free,  t^Ao  will  the  mercy  may  embrace. 

Thus  that  which  "  hath  been  "  "  shall  be,"  line  on  line, 
Till  Paradise,  renewed,  w^idi  Jesu^s  glories  shine. 


Southpcrtf  December f  1863. 


Isaac  Keeling. 


TVESLEYAN  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 


INDIA. 
The  appointment  of  the  Right  Ho^ 
nourable  Sir  John  Lawrence,  Bart., 
G.C.B.,  to  the  high  and  re:«ponsib]e 
office  of  Viceroy  and  Governor-General 
of  India,  excites  to  gratitude  and  hope 
and  prayer.  We  regard  it  as  a  favour- 
ing ])rovidence  to  that  large  portion  of 
the  huiuan  family  under  British  rule  in 
the  East,  that,  at  this  juncture,  there 
should  be  found  a  man  every  way  fitted 
to  occupy  that  position.  The  success 
Vt'hich  attended  the  administration  of 
government  in  those  portions  of  India 
formerly  under  his  personal  superintend- 
ence gives  reasonable  ground  for  hope 
fur  the  future.  At  all  times  he  showed 
hiu^dclf  a  Christian,  a  friend  to  the  dif- 


fusion of  Christian  knowledge,  and  &n 
advocate  for  the  introduction  of  the 
Bible  into  the  native  schools.  Lat 
earuent  prayer  oe  offered  on  his  behalf, 
for  his  personal  health  and  safety,  for  the 
prosperity  of  his  government,  and,  above 
all,  that  he  may  have  Divine  help  to  re- 
tain the  convictions  he  has  repeatedly 
expressed,  and  to  carry  them  out  to  prac- 
tical conclusions.  We  remember  the 
Minutes  of  Sir  John,  published  in  1858, 
on  "  The  Christian  Duty  of  this  Country, 
in  the  Government  of  India."  He  btated 
that,  in  his  judgment,  **  the  Bible  ought 
not  only  to  be  ])laced  among  the  colleg<; 
libraries  and  the  school  books  for  the 
perusal  of  those  who  might  choose  ta 
consult  it,"   as  had  hitherto   been  the 
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sfotnl    pnrtice,     ''but  also     that    it 

»hoald  be  taui^bt  in  dau,  wherever  we 

hive  teachers  lit  to  teach  it,  and  pupils 

willinj?  to  hear  it"       Letters  of  gold 

v^mld  not  rofiiciently  express  the  value 

ve  place  on    these   words   of    the  new 

tidfemor-General     They  were  followed 

bf  s  manlj,  English,  and  Christian  con- 

iMm  of  political  &ith  to  the  followimr 

eifirct:  '^Sir  John    Lawrence  has  been 

U,  in  commoQ  with  pthers,  since  the 

ocammce  of  the  awfiil  events  of  1857, 

to  ponder  deeply  on  what  may  be  the 

fiula  and  shortcoming!!  of  the*  British  as 

1  Christian  nation   in    India.     In  con- 

siiering  subjects  such  as  those  treated  of 

io  this  despatch,  he  would  solely  endea- 

MjMt  to  ascertain  what  is  our  Christian 

dntf.    Having  ascertained  that  accord- 

in^  to  our  erring  light  and  conscience,  he 

Tould  follow  it  out  to  the  uttermost,  un- 

litterred  by  any    conaideration*     If  we 

»'Jilre«  ourselves  to    this  task,  it  may, 

vidj   the    b]e<(sing    of  Providence,   not 

?rove  too  difficult   for  ua.       Sir  John 

LA«reaoe    does     entertain    the    earnest 

belief  that  all  those  measures  which  are 

rcalJr  and  truly  Christian  can  be  carrie4 

out  in  India,  not  only  without  danger  to 

the  British  rule,  but,  ou  the   contrary, 

vith  every  advantage  to  its    stability." 

A  new  era  will  open  on  India  when  the 

principles  thus  boldly  proclaimed  shall 

be  carried  into  eOect. 

^atioVal  education  in  indja. 

Under  the  tide  of  ^  National  Educa- 
tion in  India,"  a  very  seasonable  pam- 
phlet has  been  published  in  Madras,  by 
Mr.  John  Murdoch,  Indian  Agent  of 
the  Christian  Vernacular  Education  So- 
ciety for  India.  He  exhibits  the  need 
OF  education  by  suting  that  *<the 
proportion  of  persons  able  to  read  varies 
in  different  parta  of  India  from  about 
<ne  in  300  to  10  per  cent." 

**  In  Mysore  2]  per  cent  is  the  pro- 
^artioo  of  readers.*'  "  In  the  richest 
ftod  most  populous  portion  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  Bengal  there  ant  about  three 
penons  in  every  100  under  education.'* 

"The  ezpeiuliture  by  Qovemment  in 
bengal,  on  account  of  education,  does 
Mt  reach  one-halfpenny  per  head  per 
aonoio." 

''In  1861,  the  Government-aided 
K^Mob  oontatned  only  one  pupil  in 
fi<>0  of  the  population.*'  ••  The  propor- 
<i"i  of  the  people  under  Christian  in* 
itractioQ  smounu  to  only  one  in  1760 !  *' 
**The  Government-aided  and  Mission 
*duMla  contain  less  than  one  in  400  of 
the  population  of  British  India." 

'^The    proportion    under  instruction 


in   England  is  one  in  seven  and  three 
quarters." 

MYSORE. 

Dual  NO  the  early  part  of  this  yeaf 
our  street-preaching  was  very  encourag- 
ing. Our  congregations  were  large,  our 
discourses  were  listened  to  with  Interest 
and  a  degree  of  earnestness ;  a  serious 
spirit  was  manifested,  and  we  fkiequently 
concluded  with  prayer.  A  great  change, 
however,  soon  followed.  The  swinging 
feast,  the  f^ast  to  the  god  of  hist,  and 
several  others,  carried  away  the  public 
mind  into  a  state  of  extraordinary  ex'- 
citement ;  the  bitterest  opposition  to  the 
Oospel  was  shown ;  the  name  of  Christ 
was  sometimes  blasphemed  in  the  most 
fearful  manner,  and  the  people  seemed 
to  rave  under  powerful  Satanic  influence. 
Ood  now  interposed  in  judgment  That 
terrible  scourge,  the  cholera,  broke  out 
in  the  end  of  February,  and  continued  to 
rage  until  the  close  of  May.  Nearly  two 
thousand  persons  were  seized  by  it,  and 
about  one  half  of  them  died.  The  scenes 
presented  in  Mysore  during  these  months 
can  never  be  forgotten  by  us.  The 
general  terror  of  the  people,  the  sacri- 
tices  and  prayers  to  Mari,  the  goddess 
of  disease,  the  funeral  processions,  the 
processions  of  gods  along  every  street, 
the  evtrrlasting  rattle  of  tomtoms,  and 
the  wild  yells  of  the  people  at  night, 
defy  description.  But  the  most  distress* 
ing  part  of  the  whole  scene  was,  that, 
instead  nf  leading  the  people  to  repent* 
ance,  this  fearAil  judgment  seemed  only 
to  make  them  more  mad  upon  their 
idols.  During  this  time  of  distress  the 
Lord  remembered  us  in  special  mercy. 
We  were  enabled  to  walk  in  the  midst  of 
the  pestilence  unharmed,  and  not  one  of 
our  native  Christians  was  even  sick  for 
an  hour.  When  this  became  known, 
many  of  the  heathen  were  astonished. 
For  the  last  four  months  our  out-door 
preaching  has  been  again  more  pleasant 
and  hopeful.  In  some  places  we  can 
frequently  obtain  a  hundred  for  a  con- 
gregation, who  will  listen  well  for  an 
hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  power  and  freshness  of 
Idolatry  in  Mysore,  and  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  superstition  is  nursed  in  the 
palace  by  the  old  Rajah  with  the  great- 
est fondness,  and  is  watched  over  with 
constant  care  by  ten  thousand  Brahmins, 
the  truth  is  making  itself  felt  This  is 
seen  in  various  ways.  We  hardly  ever 
meet  with  a  man  who  will  undertake  to 
defend  idolatry.  The  glorious  attributes 
and  spiritual  nature  of  Ood  are  becoming 
widely  known.  Then  among  a  certain 
class  there  is  a  re-action  against  idolatry  ; 
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they  are  ashamed  of  iu  absurdity  and 
foolishness  ;  they  are  seeking  refuge  and 
happiness  in  Vedantism ;  and  their  num- 
ber is  increasing  every  year.  The  secular 
Brahmins,  in  Government  employment, 
and  the  more  intelligent  merchants,  form 
another  clasM.  They  Ree  the  hollowne^s 
and  wickedness  of  their  religious  teach- 
ers, the  endlesM  Babel  presented  by  Hin- 
duism, and  the  moral  and  intellectual 
degradation  of  the  masses  ;  they  have  no 
faith  in  their  own  Vedas  or  Puranan ; 
they  feel  they  need  something  to  appeal 
to  their  understanding  and  hearts;  and 
they  often  confess  that  Christianity  ia 
true,  and  that  it  will  soon  became  the 
religion  of  India.  Those  who  have  re- 
ceived an  English  education  form  ano- 
ther illustration  of  our  statement.  The 
study  of  history,  of  geography,  and  of 
the  elements  of  English  science,  and 
their  contact  with  the  Bible,  render  it 
impossible  for  this  class  to  be  orthodox 
Hindus.  Their  condition  is  one  of  great 
trial  and  mlaery.  They  are  ashamed  to 
be  idolaters  (  and  they  have  not  courage 
to  declare  themselves  Christians. 

You  may  be  pleased  to  hear  how  we 
celebrated  October  6th  in  Mysore.  We 
did  not  forget  that  it  was  the  Jubilee 
day  of  our  Missionary  Society.  We 
proclaimed  a  general  holiday  in  all  our 
Bchools ;  and  Mr.  Marrat  gave  a  loi^ 
address  on  the  history  and  results  of  our 
Society,  in  the  morning,  to  about  forty 
interesting  youths  in  our  English  school. 
At  half-past  eleven,  a.  m.,  which  would 
be  six  P.M.  in  Leedt^  we  held  a  prayer- 
meeting  ;  and  felt  it  good  to  be  there. 
All  our  Christians  met  about  six  p.m.  in 
our  little  chapel;  we  then  sang  and 
prayed ;  and  I  baptised  a  young  man  in  the 
presence  of  the  company.  I  bad  arranged 
to  baptise  two;  but  the  courage  of  one  failed 
at  the  eleventh  hour.  The  one  who  did 
come  had  been  attending  my  Sunday 
class-meeting  for  about  five  months  ;  and 
he  witnessed  a  good  confession.  As  it 
was  a  time  of  rejoicing  with  us,  we  called 
the  new  Jubilee  disciple  Anxndaka,  which 
means  **  the  joyful  one  **  Abijah,  Mr. 
Marrat,  and  I  now  gave  speeches  on  the 
design  of  the  Jubilee,  and  the  history  and 
blessed  fruits  of  our  Missionary  Society 
throughout  the  world.  Our  people 
caught  the  inspiration,  clapped  their 
hands  for  joy,  and  about  fifty  of  us  felt  we 
never  spent  a  happier  evening.  At  the 
end,  old  John,  a  Sepoy,  came  up  to  us, 
said  he  wanted  to  make  a  donation  to 
help  to  build  our  new  chapel,  and 
volunteered  to  collect  for  it.  I  to'.d 
them  infaithf  if  we  prayed  about  it,  and 
did    what    we    coulfi,    the    Committee 


in  England  would  h«.'lp  us. — Rev,  John 
IIutckeonfA.M.f  Mysore,  October '2'Srd^ 
1063. 

CHINA. 

At  present  five  Missionaries  are  sta- 
tioned  here,  and  we  labour  in  four  or 
five  chapels  and  preaching-places  in  the 
city  and  its  suburbs.     The  number  of 
our  church    members    is    twenty-ei^ht. 
Three  schools  are   in   active   operaiion, 
containing    one    hundred     and     ci^'htf 
pupils.     Wc  have  four  thoroughly  good 
dwelling-houses,  three  of  which  are  free- 
bold,  and  one  the  leasehold  property  of 
the  Society Four  or  five  men  at  ('An- 
ton will  keep  all  going  on  that  has  bjen 
begun  ;  and,  by  the   blessing  of  dodN 
Spirit,  they  will  reap  a  rich   harvest  of 
souls.     It  will  not  be  understood  thit 
we  are  the  only  Missionaries  in  Canton. 
There  are  two  other  English    and  ten 
American    .Missionaries   stationed    here. 
This  is  also  a  reason   why    we    should 
now  look  to  the  regions  beyond,  and  tteek 
to  extend  our  labours  to  some  of  the 
pc^ulous   cities  and  towns  lying  at  no 
great  dii«tance  fVom  us. 

Something  has  been  done  toward  the 
Fatshin  Mission.      In   18(M),  our  Col- 
porteurs visited  Fatshin,  a  town  of  im- 
mense size,  with  a  population  of  400,000 
souls,  removed  from  Canton  only  some 
twelve    or    fourteen   miles.      There  we 
have  now  a  preaching-place,  with  a  resi- 
dent  Native  Assistant;    and    a   weekly 
visit,  for   the  purpose   of  preaching,  is 
paid  by  one  of  our  number.     The  Con- 
ference   of    1862,    encouraged     by   the 
noble  donation  of  1,500  guineas  from  an 
old  firiend  to  the  China  Mission,  given  ex- 
pressly for  the  establishment  of  a  station 
at  this  great  emporium,  appointed  one 
man  to  commence  the  work  there.     The 
lost  District-Meeting  asked  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  additional  man  to  Fat- 
flhan ;  and  it  is  very  obvious  that  no  man 
ought   to  stand   alone    among    400,000 
heathens.     I  hope  the  Conference  which 
haa  just  closed  at  Sheffield  may   have 
been  able  to  grant  our  request.      It  will 
thus  be   seen  that  we  have  already  on* 
station  partially  opened  at  Fatah  do,  and 
the  present  effort  to    raise   £1,000    in 
China,  and  as  much  more  in  England,  is 
in  hope  that  the  Committee   will   feel 
warranted  to  undertake  two  other  new 
stations  on  the  West  River,  and   thuM 
establish  a  chain  of  stations  reaching  half- 
way   across   this  province    towarila    the 
next,  namely,  Kwangsi. 

It  is  at  two  places  on  the  banka  of  this 
noble  river  that  the  District- Meeting 
projected  our  next  extension,   and    for 
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vhicfa  ve  now  seek  to  nlse  fiinclii.  Sm- 
M81,  the  nemresc  of  these  two  places,  is 
about  thirtj  miles  fmither  up  the  rtver, 
altofjtther  seventy-five  geographical  miles 
tma  Cantm. 

S'si-mm  is  about  two  miles  south  of 
tb«  walled  city  of  Sao-Shui,  (whidi  lies 
back  fitom  the  riTer,)  and,  properly  speak- 
b^%  may  be  said  to  lie  on  the  North 
Rifcr,  but  being  just  at  the  east  end  of  a 
•ittglar  belt  which  binds  the  North  and 
West  RtTers  together.  It  is  the  centre 
of  s  trade  from  both  riven,  and  the  seat 
of  some  manu&ctnres.  The  population 
is  eskunated  at  20,000  or  25,000,  which 
i«  not  Urge ;  but  the  place  recommends 
it«elf  to  ns  on  account  of  its  central  posi- 
tion, and  as  an  eauy  step  to  Shiti-king, 
pring  continuity  to  the  chain  from  Can- 
tAD  to  that  place.  A  great  centre  of 
popolation  could  easily  be  found. 

Skiu'hing  is  the  head  city  of  a  depart- 
inent  of  the  same  name,  embracing  thir- 
teen districta,  and  extending  from  the 
iDoootains  of  Kwai^i  to  the  sea-coast 
The  dty  of  Shiu-hing,  once  the  residence 
ef  the  Tioeroy  of  the  two  **  Broid  "  pro- 
rioccs,  is  still  a  first-class  city,  though 
many  of  its  public  buildings  are  sadly 
dilapidated.  Its  population  is  estimated 
u  150,000,  dwelling  within  the  walls  and 
io  tvo  exteoaive  suburbs  on  the  east  and 
«est  of  the  city.  On  the  north  is  a  tine, 
£mile  plain,  with  the  high  hills  in  the 
badt-gxuund,  and  on  the  south  flows  the 
nvcr,  one  mile  and  a  quarter  broad,  with 
li-fty  summits  crowned  by  two  pagodas 
directly  oppoaite  the  dty.  It  is  not 
beanty  of  situation,  however,  that  makes 
h  ao  desirable  that  Shid-hiiig  should  be 
Kca|Mcd  by  oar  Mission,  but  its  position 
on  the  great  highway  to  three  provinces, 
tad  ita  central  location  in  the  depart- 
ment.  The  trade  on  the  West  River  at 
p?cseiit  is  not  ao  large  as  on  the  North 
iiiver ;  but  when  the  province  of  Kwang- 
li,  Kwai-chao,  and  Vun-nto  are  again  in 
I  state  of  Older,  tbe  tiralier,  cassia,  cotton, 
nee,  and  oil,  with  other  productions  of 
their  mountains  and  plains,  will  again 
psss  ^bid-hing  on  the  way  to  the  great 
■uikcts  of  Fauhan  and  Canton.  At 
•oaie  fitture  day  a  busy  traffic  will  be 
Rsumed.  There  need  be  no  hesitation  in 
affrmiag  that  Shiu-bii^,  ncKt  to  Canton, 
is  the  moat  important  post  we  can  occupy 
ifl  the  whole  province. 

ShtuUeh,  or,  in  the  local  dialect,  Shun- 
iak,  is  the  head  of  a  district  of  the  same 
^wQs.  It  lies  in  a  south-south-west 
^irectioQ  from  Canton,  at  a  distance  of 
'W  finty  miles,  in  the  heart  of  a  rich 
lilk.prododag  country.  It  is  on  one  of 
JOftaoMEable  streama  which  form  one  of 


the  finest  pieces  of  river  network  proba- 
bly  in  tbe  world.  Thousands  of  rich 
alluvial  islands,  produdng  immense  quan- 
tities of  rice,  and  everywhere  covered 
with  the  mulberry-tree,  which  annually 
sustains  the  life  of  millions  of  silkworms, 
are  formed  by  the  intersections  of  these 
streams.  A  teeming  population  swarms 
in  this  most  fertile  part  of  the  Canton 
province.  Shuntak,  perhaps,  contains 
S4),000  or  40,0i>0  InhabiUnts  ;  but  other 
towns  are  reputed  to  have  as  many  as 
80,000  or  even  100,000  inhabiunts.  The 
whole  region  is  one  immense  human 
hive;  rich  In  all  material  wealth,  the  pro- 
duce of  a  prolific  soil,  and  of  ever  active 
Industrious  human  hands. 

Still,  surely  at  no  very  distant  day,  the 
rich  silk  districts  will  have  a  couple  of 
Missionaries,  located  at  some  command- 
ing position,  enabling  them  to  preach  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  to  these  multitudes. 
What  object  worthier  of  a  Methodist 
Missionary's  efibrts  is  there  than  to  la- 
bour in  such  a  sphere  ?  What  young 
man  will  receive  into  his  heart  the  necen- 
sary  baptism  of  the  Spirit  for  such  a 
work  ? — Hev.  George  Piercjf,  Canton, 
September  22d,  1863. 


FIJI. 


On  the  10th  and  17th  of  March  I  met  the 
students.  There  have  been  only  seventeen 
present  during  the  year.  The  progress  of 
the  youn^  men  in  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, Old-Testament  history,  and  in  a 
knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of  holy  Scrip- 
ture, was  very  manifest;  and  all  were 
clean,  respectful,  and  of  an  ercellent 
spirit. 

The  tutor's  house  is  plain  and  strong, 
and  in  a  very  elevated  position.  The 
school -room  is  large  and  good,  airy  aoil 
healthy,  but  somewhat  weak  by  bein^ 
too  high. 

The  students' houses  are  tolerably  good, 
and  their  town  is  neatly  laid  out.  The 
paths  are  straight,  wide,  and  neat,  show- 
ing that  the  few  students  must  have  been 
heavily  taxed  with  hard  labour,  which 
muHt  have  interfered  seriously  with  their 
progress. 

An  establishment  lik^this,  of  such 
importance  to  our  very  extensive  work, 
to  which  one  of  our  number  is  devoted, 
must  be  supplied  with  more  men.  VitXy 
could  be  conveniently  accommodated  in 
the  school-room.  Many  of  the  lessons  given 
would  be  of  equal  service  to  a  lar^e  num- 
ber, without  any  extra  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  tutor;  and,  when  divided  into 
classes,  he  could  be  assisted  by  some  of 
the  advanced  students,  to   whom   such 
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work  would  be  a  training  for  val«iable 
service  hereafter  at  our  Circuit  training 
schools,  and  for  their  work  in  large  dis- 
tricts and  islands  that  may  be  comoutted 
to  their  care. 

The  tutor  and  students  render  valuable 
help  by  poreaching  in  the  Circuit  on  the 
Sabbath ;  and,  by  being  so  near  to  the 
Mission-station,  the  loneliness  is  re- 
lieved. 

Nine  young  men  who  were  this  year 
received  on  trial  as  native  ministers,  are 
now  sent  to  this  Institution ;  and  one 
young  man  who  has  been  in  the  work  for 
one  year,  and  on  trial. 

IQth. — The  Missionary  Meeting  was 
commenced  to-day  at  Tavuki,  by  the 
teachers  from  several  towns,  and  the  stu- 
dents. They  presented  fifty-seven  cans 
of  oil,  of  five  gallons  each.  The  teachers 
took  the  lead,  as  an  example,  and  in  order 
that  the  cans  may  be  at  liberty  for  the 
people.  Afterwards,  the  school-children 
and  others  brought  yams,  fowls,  sugar- 
cane, currants,  native  doth,and  two  turtles, 
singing  with  high  glee  as  they  came  and 
laid  down  these  live  offerings  to  my  wife 
and  self.  At  the  close  I  addressed  the 
people.  Among  the  number  present 
were  Paul  and  Lydia  Vea,  Tongans  who 
have  served  in  Christ*s  cause  for  twenty 
years.  Paul  has  been  a  successful  pio- 
neer, and  is  quite  a  revivalist, 

Mr.  Nettleton  has  got  well  hold  of  the 
language,  and  has  gone  at  his  work  with 
all  his  heart.  At  Tavuki  he  has  a  Cir- 
cuit Institution  of  very  promising  men, 
who  are  Local  preachers.  Near  to  YaU 
he  has  another  training  school,  of  which 
Paul  Vta  is  president  Philip,  the 
tutor,  is  very  successful  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  twenty  young  men.  These 
establishments  will  prove  of  vast  service 
in  our  work.  The  schools  are  conducted 
with  vigour,  and  the  Societies  on  this 
large  island  are  well  visited,  and  on  the 
islands  adjoining.  There  are  about 
thirteen  thousand  souls  in  the  Circuit. 

On  the  19th  we  went  to  the  excellent 
island  of  Ngalou,  on  the  south  side  of 
Kandavu,  to  open  a  chapel,  which  was 
oppressively  crowded  with  an  earnest  con- 
gregation. I  enjoyed  the  service.  What 
a  glorious  work  has  been  wrought ! 

Tliangi  Le>^,  the  chief,  is  a  man  of 
renown,  but  still  a  polygamist.  I  asked 
him  to  be  married  to  the  woman  of  his 
choice ;  but  he  wished  to  delay  that  for 
a  short  time,  so  that  he  may  not  make 
any  mistake  when  he  finally  decides. 
We  crossed  a  narrow  part  of  the  island 
over  which  canoes  and  boats  are  pulled. 
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In  preparing  very  large  drums  to  beat 
for  worship,  Thangi  Levu  cut  down  a 
very  sacred  vcsi  tree.  He  was  requested 
not  to  venture ;  but  he  said,  **  If  the  god 
is  in  the  tree,  the  axe  will  be  spoiled; 
but  if  the  axe  cuts  it,  that  will  be  proof 
that  the  tree  is  only  wood."  One  at- 
tached to  his  god  made  an  offering  of 
food  to  conciliate  him.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  this  devotee  died. 

On  our  way  home  we  anchored  at 
Yali,  and  slept  at  Paul  Vea^s.  He  has 
been  here  ten  years.  His  house  is 
large,  and  very  good,  with  doors  which 
he  made  himself.  He  and  Lydia  have  a 
sofa,  tables,  chairs,  and  many  little  com- 
forts. We  had  a  regular  set  out  at  tea, 
and  Mrs.  Vea  gracefully  presided.  We 
had  cups  and  saucers,  knives  and  forks, 
glass  sugar-basin,  and  cream-jug  with 
goat*s  milk.  On  going  to  bed  we  were 
amused  to  find  our  own  large  vesi  bed- 
stead, which  I  had  made  when  in  Fiji. 
It  will  be  likely  to  last  two  hundred 
years  longer.  Paul  cheerfully  apolo- 
gised for  defects  in   his   house,   sayin^^. 

It  is  only  a  half'^caste."* — Rev.  James 
C divert,  Ovaluu,  Juw  24th,  1863. 


WEST   INDIES. 

ST.   DOMIKOO. 

You  will,  I  am  sure,  be  grieved   to 
learn    that    Puerto-Plata    is    in    ashcM. 
The  conduct  of  the  Spanish  troops  ^r- 
risoned  there  has  been  disgraceful  in  the 
extreme.     On   Sunday  the  4tb   instant, 
afler  having  pillaged  the  town,  they  tired 
it,  by  throwing  shells  and  grenades  from 
the  fort :  the  result  is,  that  the  whole  of 
the  inhabitants  arc  plunged  into  the  ut- 
most distress,  and  have  had  the  mortifi- 
cation to  see  the  fruit  of  many  years  of 
toil  swept  away  at  a  stroke.    Of  the  per- 
sons  who  have  fled,    six   hundred    and 
sixty-seven    have     taken     refuge     here 
(Grand -Turk)  ;  of  these  a  few  Germans 
have  gone  to  New- York ;    the  rest   re- 
main  here,  and  some  of  them,  havin^c 
lost  their  all,  are  dependent  on   charity 
for  the  means  of  subsistence.     The  Ali;*- 
sion-premi«es,    and    a  few    huts,    were 
standing  when  the  last  vessel  left ;  btit 
it   is   feared   they  have,  ere  this,    been 
destroyed. — Rev.  Francis  Moon,  Gran'i- 
Turk,  October  ITth,  18«3. 


The  amount  of  contributions  and 
remittances  announced  on  the  Ck>ver  of 
the  Notices  this  month  is  X8,920.  &s,  SL 


HOME-MISSIONARY  CORRESPONDENCE. 


Thb  following  extract  from  the  speech 

of  the  RsT.  Dft.  DnoH,  at  the  Manchester 

/uii^  Meetinff,  NoTember,  1863,  is  a 

fitting  pnfaioe  to  this  Correspondence, 

ftt  the  commencement  of  another  year. 

"  The  great  glory  of  Methodism  was  its 

^Sjsatmarj  spirit ;  but  he  would  beg  of 

Utannot  to  tnuosfer  it  aU  to  distant 

lusioos.    The  Miwionary  spirit  began 

to  ::k>w  in  their  Home  Societies  among 

tbfir  poorer  brethren  here ;  and  those 

fcTNDs  whom  the  Society  sent  forth  to 

America,  and  elsewhere,  were  cull^ 

irom.  tins  country.     If  he  understood 

prcipeily  the  genius  of  Methodism,   it 

vu  a  Miwiiwiary  church,  both  for  home 

2£d  distant  populations.    Let  them  ever 

remember  thftt  the  Foreign  Missionary 

'icporbnent  waa  an  outgrowth  of  their 

H'.me-Misaionaiy  work." 

I.  CoBHAX. — December 4th,  1868.— 
TheBnt  Foreign  Missionaiy  Meetinghas 
:  ^  been  held  at  this  Home-Missionary 
^utko,  where  a  good  chapel  has  been 
erected.  The  attendance  was  large; 
'ir  meeting  was  most  interesting ;  and 
tbe  GontributioQs  amounted  to  £8.  16s. 
ill  additian,  eeTeral  annual  subscriptions 
»«re  annoonoed.  Thus,  as  might  be 
expected  ffome  Missions  aid  foreign 
|!vesi.  Our  work  at  Ripley  is  most 
L<  pefuL  Mote  than  one  hundred  and 
t  %  tnity  have  ocAected  within  and  without 
I'-K  preaching-house,  to  hear  the  word ; 
uid  the  place  is  now  filled  on  a  Sunday 
m'jminff .  A  laige  class  has  been  formed, 
Vi  vhics  additions  are  made  every  week. 
TU4  place  receives  special  attention 
frjm  some  of  the  students  at  Richmond. 

1  EASTBOiTBsnE. — Fftma  Letter  of  Rev. 
Jwpk  IFltfende.— December  1st,  1863. 
—The  foundation-stone  of  our  new 
capd  has  been  laid.  The  services  of 
t&«  day,  long  anticipated,  surpassed  our 
expectations.  The  liberality  of  Mr. 
Lycett,  who  laid  the  stone,  and  the 
inpiessive  speeches  of  the  ex-President 
sad  ether  friends,  fell  with  great  in- 
floeneenpon  the  hearts  of  our  people. 
Msay  consecrated  themselves  afresh 
that  dsy  to  God,  and  to  Methodism. 
The  dtt|)el  will  occupy  a  commanding 
positioB  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  at  a 
fmt  where  two  roads  meet,  and  will 
inrokta  attractive  and  striking  object. 
Thb  evening  meeting  was  crowded,  and 
iBsoy  were  unable  to  gain  admittance. 
Tha  it  a  proof  of  the  sympathy  of 
the  inhahitanti^   and    a  pledge    that 

Tou  x«— nrrH  bebibs. 


the  chapel   will    be    filled.      The  day 
produced  £104  to  the  Building-Fund. 
The  erection   of  this    chapel    caUs  for 
one  or  two  remarks.     For  fifty  years 
the  Wesleyans,   under    an  incubus  of 
debt,     and     surrounded    by     vigorous 
churches,   have  struggled  for  an  exist- 
ence in  Eastbourne.     At  one  time,  so 
feeble  had  they  become,  that  a  dissolu- 
tion was  resolved  upon,  and  the  chapel  waa 
condemned  to  be  sold.    In  1860  a  ilome- 
Miasionaiy  minister  was  appointed  ;  and^ 
in    the   short   period   of    three    yean>, 
despondency  hiui  vanished  ;  the  Society 
has  doubled  ;  and  a  new  erection  com- 
menced,  which,  when  completed,  will 
place  Methodism  in  a  creditable  poution 
m    this    popular    watering-place.       Sd 
unexpected  has  been  this  success,  that 
to  the  aged  Wesleyans,  dispirited  wil  h 
long  years  of  lonely  and  hopeless  effort, 
it  appears  like  the  picture  of  a  dream. 
Two  contiguous  villages.  East  Dean  and 
Hailsham,  have  also  been  occupied  uh 
preaching-stations.    CougregationH  ha\  e 
been    gathered;    the    word    has    been 
attended  with  power  ;  and  now  clns.- e.s 
are  formed.      We    are    attempting    ta 
oiganize  a  band  of  Local  preachers  out 
of  our  Sabbath-school  teachers.     Ulti- 
mately it  is  our  hope  to  see  in  each  of 
these  villages  a  neat  chapel  instead  of 
one  of  the  inconvenient  rooms  in  which 
we  at  present  hold  our  services.     EaAt- 
boume  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimeu 
of  Home-Mission  operations :  not  only 
in  our  large  cities,  amongst  the  outlying 
masses,  but  in  numbers  of  our  country 
and    seaside    towns  and   villages,   the 
Mission  is  doing  a  great  work  in  rescuing 
from  decay,  and  invigorating  with  new 
life,  — services  which  are  urgently  needed . 
Our  new    chapel   was   the    first  to 
benefit   by  the    establishment  of    the 
Fund  in  favour  of  watering-places.    At 
their  first  meeting  the  Committee  made 
ns  the  liberal  grant  of  £400  towanl  a 
total    expenditure    of    nearly    £1,900. 
This   was   promised   on    condition  the 
chapel  should  be  free  of  debt,  with  the 
exception  of  the  cost  of  the  site,  wl;ich 
the    trustees     guarantee    to    purchase 
within  a    few  years    of  the   Duke  of 
Devonshire,    who     has    shown     great 
liberality.     But  for  this  grant,   which 
we    gratefully  acknowleilge,  we    must 
have  postponed  an  erection  which  was 
needed  at  once.     We  have  yet  £500  to 
raise,  but  expect  that  by  the  aid  of  our 
friends,  we  shall  be  able  to  fulfil  the 
conditions  of  the  Committee. 

(} 
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3.  BBABjroBDEASr.-^Fromthe  Journal 
of  the  Rev.  H.  E.  Ortgg. — A  man  died 
who  has  been  plucked  as  a  brand  from 
the  burning  by  the  Mission-labour  here. 
When  first  taken  ill,  nine  months  sinoe^ 
he  was  hardened  in  his  sins,  and  met 
the  attentions  of  the  Home-missionazy 
minister  with  abuse.  After  a  while  he 
listened  in  sullen  silence ;  and,  at  length, 
perseyering,  prayerful  effort  to  benefit 
mm  was  rewu^ed.  He  yielded  to  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  his  mind  and 
hearty  with  the  simplicity  of  a  little 
child.  After  a  struggle  with  his  con- 
victions he  found  peace  with  God, 
through  faith;  and  for  the  last  seven 
months  of  his  life  he  has  shown  con- 
sistent godliness.  The  great  change  of 
his  spirit  and  behaviour  was  manifest 
to  all  about  him,  and  he  died  in  the 
assurance  of  faith. — November  26th. 
We  have  on  our  Mission-Plan  this 
quarter,  nine  new  places ;  making  the 
number  twenty-eight.  We  are  enabled 
to  hold  eight  cottage-services  each  week. 
We  have  nineteen  exhortere  engaged 
in  this  good  work,  and  have  just  had 
to  mourn  the  death  of  one  of  our  most 
energetic  lubourers  in  this  department. 
These  services  have  been  blessed  to 
the  sound  conversion  of  many ;  whilst 
numbers,  who  neglected  worsldp,  are 
now  regular  in  their  attendance.  Two 
persons,  who  were  in  no  way  connected 
with  the  Methodistfl,  consented,  at  our 
request,  to  allow  us  the  use  of  their 
houses  for  worship.  Both  have  since 
been  brought  under  deep  religious 
ooncezn,  to  the  promotion  of  which  the 
circumstance  of  worship  held  in  their 
habitations  has  powerfully  contributed. . 

4.  Dbbbt. — From  the  Journal  of  the 
JUv.  0.  Latham.— AugoBt  11th,  1863. 
— I  have  held  numerous  cottage-services, 
and,  when  the  weather  has  permitted, 
have  preached  in  the  open  air.  The 
out-door  services  have  been  very  suc- 
cessful. At  some  of  them  as  many  as 
six  hundred  people  have  been  drawn 
together. — ^August  16th,  Sunday.  At 
the  dose  of  the  evening  service,  a  little 
girl  requested  me  to  visit  a  dying  boy. 
I  did  so,  and  found  a  family,  (if  it  could 
be  BO  called,)  none  of  whom  attended 
any  place  of  worship :  one  female  there 
had  left  her  husband,  and  was  living  with 
another  man ;  some  had  been  repeatedly 
committed  to  prison  ;  and  the  father  of 
the  dying  boy  was  then  tmdergoing  a 
sentence  of  imprisonment  with  hard 
labour.  I  spoke  earnestly  to  this 
wretched  assembly.  They  appeared 
deeply  aff«cted.-^pt.  20th.    Several 


have  of  late  been  soundly  converted  ;— 
one,  who  thoueh  formerly  a  Methodist, 
had  not  been  mto  a  Methodist  chapel 
for  sixteen  years ;  and  two  othen  who 
have    been    among   the  worrt  in  the 
neighbourhood.     We  have  estabUshed 
regular  cottage-services  at  Boycott,  a 
manufacturing  village  with  1,300  inha- 
bitants.    We  have  a  gbod  chapel  here, 
and  a  fine  field   for  Home-MiBsionaiy 
work.    We   go  from  house  to  house, 
never   holding   two   meetings    in  the 
same    place    in    sucoeaaion.       Several 
persons  not    connected  with  ns   have 
voluntarily  requested  us  to  hold  meetings 
in   their    houses.      The.  conversion  of 
souls  at  our  Sunday-evening    services 
has  become  as  frequent  as  the   services 
themselves.     Our  week-evening  congre- 
gations at  Doycott  are  now  doubled.    I 
am  preaching  or  speaking  every  night 
in  the  week,  and  visiting  from  house  to 
house  in  the  daytime.      God  is  blessing 
us,  and  we  are  much  encoturaged. 

5.  Bishop-Auckland. —  Srpemiymoor. 
-^From  the  Rev.  W.  S.  CaldecotL— 
December  5th,  1863.— This  is  one  of  the 
Home-Mission  stations  which  warenewljf 
occupied  after  the  last  CSonferenoe.  From 
the  .peculiar  nature  of  the  population^ 
as  well  as  from  local  and  temporal^ 
obstructions,  a  sreat  deal  of  foundation' 
work  had  to  be  done.  This,  thougl 
not  visible,  is  absolutely  neoessai^; 
and,  in  the  doing  of  it,  the  Mission 
ary  has  been  cheered  by  inmiediat< 
results. 

Spennymoor  is  a  colliery  and  iron 
works  town,  about  equi-distant  (fiv< 
miles)  from  Ihirham,  Bishop-Auckland, 
and  Feny-Hill  Junction.  One  village 
with  three  adjoining  hamlets,  numben 
between  five  and  six  thousand  inhabit 
ants:  but,  as  the  situation  is  a  ver; 
exposed  one^  the  climate  wild,  and  thi 
chief  features  of  the  surroundinyg;  scener 
iron-fumaoes  and  coke-ovens,  most  o 
the  dwellers  hero  are  influenced  b; 
necessity,  not  by  choice.  With  thi 
exception  of  a  few  shopkeepers  ani 
railway  officials,  nearly  all  the  familie 
live  in  rows  of  well-buUt  stone  cottage^ 
belonging  to  the  differont  oompanie 
who  have  their  works  either  above  th 
surface  of  the  earth  or  below  it.  Tbcs 
houses  aro  undoubtedly  larger  an 
better  than  if  built  by  mero  speculaton 
or  than  the  men,  by,  Building  club< 
would  have  put  up  for  themselves.  Bii 
while  the  exterior  advantages  of  thi 
system  aro  to  be  seen  in  regular  Btrec^ 
and  well-kept  roofs,  some  sad  oon^^ 
quences  have  been  brought  befoit;  th 
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KUie  m  the  late  wohhppy  strike,  and 
die  ooQieqiMDt  evictioDS. 

nt  <«atiik6"  extends  for  mile« 
umad;  and  eTerywhere  may  be  wit- 
nemd  pitiable  sighta  of  the  miseries 
mdiired  fay  the  misled  and  in&tuated 
KriTepers.  Ghihixvn  especially  suffer; 
their  pindbed  cheeks,  and  the  daric  rims 
fac^  their  eyes,  added  to  a  normal 
cKiafition  of  dirt  and  shamelessness, 
sakiB^  tiiem  Tciy  pietures  of  helpless 

It  was  in  such  a  place,  and  among 
ndi  a  people,  that  tiiree  months  ago! 
caBoaced  my  labours.  I  found  that 
ii»aghwe  haTe  a  chapel  here,  and  a 
»'»e  with  some  seTenty-fire  members^ 
m  had  mo  hold  upon  the  pU-populatwn. 
To  gain  this  has  been,  and  will  be,  my 
primsiy  endeaTour.  I  cannot  yet  report 
n:ceh  Bucoeas  in  this  department,  as 
pitmen  are  ax-eiy  shy  and  pecnliar  t^^^m ; 
and,  until  confidence  and  sympathy  have 
Wa  established  between  ns,  no  good 
can  be  done  by  my  Tints.  But,  when 
f^ee  this  point  is  gained,  good  results 
viH  be  aocelented  by  the  very  causes 
viuch  now  delay  them. 

I  win  now  narrate  some  of  the  means 
{^nl  for  the  Christianization  of  this  rn»^ 
of  boman  beings.  Having  visited  aU 
*«r  members,  as  my  first  duty  I  re- 
'^^mind  a  Trsct-Sodety,  (which  had 
b«:eaiiie  defnnct,)  as  my  most  efficient 
help  in  the  Home>  Mission  work  before 
■le.  Seventeen  names  were  enrolled  as 
naten,  and  1,200  new  tracts  oidered. 
Hariqg  wieied  and  numbered  these, 
thesecTCtary  and  I  went  out  one  evening 
ttd  ifivided  the  four  locations  of  houses 
mto  as  many  districts  as  we  had  dis- 
^ribotenL  "fh^  at  once  set  to  work, 
md  at  oar  first  meeting,  held  witlixn  a 
ttnth,  each  one  prowmt  had  some 
dwering  result  to  tell,  of  some  serious 
tad  hopeful  conversation  held,  some 
itTsggler^  redaimed,  or  some  face  re- 
'^sgioied  in  chapel  for  the  first  time. 

As  tome  nine  hundred  houses  were 
this  rmlariy  visited,  lused  the  hours  of 
niy  •elTderotod  coadjutors  in  distributing 
hsuMiflls  of  invitsition  to  the  nearest 
oQttBge-meetmg.  FivesndimeetingBwere 
shnost  nnoltaneously  commenced ;  and, 
as  sseh  lasted  only  forty-five  minutes,  I 
w  enabled  to  preach  at  one  and  be 
gesentat  another  on  the  same  evening. 
For  a  time  all  went  welL  They  proved 
themoetsaouaefiilfeedewtoottrdhapel, 
*hiii  was  gradually  filling,  when  disease, 
Btttal  saanhysical,  orettook  the  popu- 
lattco.  While  two  of  these  meetings  are 
>^  rigaroaa  and  well  attended,  two 
tAhta  Isogoiaby  tlum^  there  is  hope  of 
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their  reviving.  Several  afternoons  of 
each  week  I  have  engaged  in  house-to- 
house  visiting.  Setting  out  with  a 
bundle  of  the  "  British  Woricman  "  under 
my  arm,  and  a  note-book  in  my  left  hand, 
I  entered  some  end-house  and  intro- 
duced myself.  Having  gained  the  par- 
ticulars of  information  I  desired,  as  to 
.worship,  school,  family-prayer,  &c.,  I 
inquued,  "Who  Uvee  next?*'  and, 
entering  at  the  back-door,  <the  usual 
mode  of  ingress,)  would  take  off  my  hat, 
shake  hands  warmly,  and  perhaps  dear 
a  chair  for  myself  next  the  fire.  I 
would  then,  as  before,  state  my  errand, 
and  make  straightforward  inquiries  as 
to  the  rdigious  condition  of  husband 
and  wife,  attendance  at  worship,  daily 
engagement  in  private  prayer,  and 
reading  the  Scriptures,  with  any  other 
kindred  topics  which  the  course  of  con- 
versation elidted.  While  thus  engaged, 
I  have  seen  the  tear  of  penitence  and 
remorse  flow  down  the  dieek,  as  some 
told  of  **  better  days,*'  when  the  candle 
of  the  Lord  shone  upon  them  ;  and 
others  promised  to  yield  to  tiie  strivings 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  At  such  times  I 
would  use  warning,  argument,  and 
entreaty,  and  oondude  my  visit  with  a 
few  verses,  and  a  word  of  prayer. 

AU,  of  course,  were  not  thus  hopeful. 
Some  were  insulting ;  many  more,  in- 
different ;  and  not  a  few  told  with 
Mmila,  how  they  had  been  Sunday- 
sdiolais  and  teachers,  readen  of  the 
Bible,  and  members  of  our  own  or  other 
churdies.  Of  all  the  sights  of  on  and 
sorrow,  this  was  to  me  the  most  heart- 
rending,— to  see  happy  apoitates  I  And  O, 
the  numbers  of  such  that  I  meet,  whose 
confession  and  condition  alike  proclaim 
them  slaves  of  Satan, — 

''lod  captive  At  his  will, 
Ci^tive,  but  happy  sinnera  still  1 " 

If  another  proof  be  needed  of  the 
heathenism  of  some  parts  of  "Christian 
England,"  let  it  stand  on  record,  that 
out  of  forty-six  families  living  on  one 
side  of  a  single  street,  there  were  thirty- 
seven  families  of  practical  atheists,  and 
but  four  who  were  accustomed  to  go  to 
a  place  of  worship ! 

It  would  not  be  impossible  to  adduce 
personal  narratives  of  ignorance  and 
^iritual  destitution  suffident  of  them- 
selves to  '*  curdle  the  blood  and  stir  the 
hair  "  of  any  Christian  man  or  woman. 
But  it  is  enough.  Let  me  conclude  with 
words  of  hope,  which  have  supported,  and 
will  support^  amid  many  depressing  in- 
fluences of  unworthiness  within  and 
opposition  without. 
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The  first  known  conversion  was  that 
of  a  lady,  who  had  been  "  given  up  " 
by  her  married  religious  sisters.  Ab 
home-influences  were  most  untoward 
she  seemed  destined  to  spend  her  youth 
in  folly  and  her  age  in  reg^ts. 
I  know  not  when  or  how  she  was 
induced  to  attend  one  of  our  cottage- 
services.  I  saw  her  several  times,  and , 
then  spoke  to  her.  She  became,  in  turn, 
serious,  unhappy,  miserable,  and  ex- 
ceeding joyful.  I  went  one  Friday 
evening,  by  appointment,  to  converse 
and  pray  with  her.  She  met  me  at 
the  door,  and,  with  a  face  radiant  with 
joy,  said,  "  You  must  r^oice  with  me." 
Her  countenance  still  bears  the  impress 
of  the  Spirit's  witnessing ;  and,  when 
she  speaks  of  Jesus,  being  exceeding 
bold  for  His  name,  becomes  all  a-glow 
with  holy  love  and  fervour. 

This  is  not  a  solitary  case.  Other 
members  there  are  whose  experience  is 
as  genuine  and  affecting.  Kor  is  the 
good  done  by  God's  grace  to  be  con- 
tained within  the  narrow  limits  of  a 
single  class.  A  general  spirit  of  anxiety 
appears  to  have  fallen  upon  a  section  of 
this  little  community.  Without  any 
extra  direct  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
church,  a  number  of  persons  outside  her 
pale,  without  concert  or  communion, 
have  had  their  nunda  drawn  out,  and 
their  thoughts  occupied  about  religion, 
and  can  give  no  reason  why  it  should  be 
ao  at  this  particular  time.  Surely  this 
is  none  other  than  the  Divine  voice, 
calling  U8  '*  to  the  help  of  the  Lord,  to 
the  help  of  the  Lord,  against  the 
mighty.**  '*  Pray  for  us,  that  the  word 
of  the  Lord  may  have  free  course,  and 
be  glorified,  even  as  it  is  with  you." 

6.  Edinburgh.  Bathgate. — From  the 
Hev.  C  Pickering. — Fevers  have  been 
prevalent.  This  is  owing  to  the  im- 
perfect sanitary  state  of  many  dwellings. 
I  have  often  had  to  attend  the  sick  and 
dying.  I  buried  a  poor  girl,  who  had 
died  in  peace.  I  never  saw  such  misery 
and  poverty.  The  place  was  partly 
under-grouiiid ;  nearly  aU  the  panes  of 
glass  were  broken  and  patched  up  with 
paper.  There  was  not  any  furniture, 
save  three  chairs,  and  these  without 
backs.    A  box  served  for  a  table.    A 


heap  of  straw,  covered  with  a  sheet, 
was  the  bed ;  and  upon  this  the  poor 
girl  had  died.    The  father,  a  dnmkard, 
was  cursing  the  corpse  of  his  child !    I 
seriously    remonstrated,    and    silenced 
him.     A  few  days  later  this  man  and 
another  child  were  prostrated  by  tiie 
same  disease.     I  regularly  visited  them, 
ministering  to  their  temporal  and  spi- 
ritual necessities.     He  promised  amend- 
ment, but>  since  his  recovery,  has  not 
kept  his  promise.     Visits  to  the  poor 
and  aged  are  hailed  with  delight ;  and 
they  say  that  I  am  the  only  miniater 
who  has  cared  for  them  for  a  long  time. 
The  religious  destitution  of  the  place  in 
great,  notwithstanding  the  existence  uf 
the  churches.    The  miners,  and  those 
wlio  are    employed    in    the    Chemical 
Works,  are  dissipated,  and  spend  much 
of  their  time  and  money  in  the  public 
houses.     The  consequence  is,  that  their 
families  are  half -naked,  and  plead,  not 
without  reason,  the  want  of  clothes  fit 
to  appear  in  at   public  worship.      Our 
cottage-services  partly  meet  this  case. 
Though  the  Forbes  Mackenzie  Act  is  in 
force;  yet  on  last  Sabbath,  in  returning 
from   Blackburn,   distant   about    three 
miles,  I  met,  or  saw  lying  on  the  ground, 
at  least  half    a  dozen  drunken  men. 
Hundreds  of  families  have  but  one  room 
each;  and  it  is  common  to  see  a  man, 
his  wife,  six  or  more  children,  and  a 
lodger  or  two,  in  possession  of  one  room, 
which    is  used  for  all  purposes.      Of 
course  a  large  amount  of  immorality  is 
the   resxdt.      The    Mission-labour,    so 
much   needed    in   such    a  population, 
(whose  condition  it  is  frightful  to  con- 
template,   and  who  only  want  to  be 
removed  some  thousands  of    miles  to 
call  forth  the  sympathy  of  the  churches,) 
has  been  crowned  with  some  succes. 
Several  have  been  brought  back  to  the 
fold,   and  into    imion   with  the    good 
Shepherd.     Souls  have  been  converted, 
and  several  of  the    sick    have    found 
eternal  life  through    faith  in    Christ. 
Some  who    have    been    reclaimed  are 
giving  proof   of    the    reality  of   their 
change;    are    aiding    the    Home-Mis- 
sionary minister  at  his  open-air  services, 
which  have  been  regularly  held;  and 
are,  in  other  ways,  saving  to  do  good 
among  their  neighbours. 


GENERAL  KELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


Week  of  Spectal  Prater  THRoroH- 
OUT  THE  World. — January  8 — 10, 1864. 
— Christians  of  all  lands  are  again  affec- 
tionately invited  to  observe  a  week  of 
prayer   at  the  beginning  of  the  new 


year.  For  four  preceding  years  the  com- 
mencement of  each  has  been  thus  hal- 
lowed. In  almost  every  country,  in 
every  quarter  of  the  giobe,  ChristianB 
have  met  to  present  one  ofiexing  of 
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tUoksgiTin^  to  our  CoTenantrGod,  and 
to  plead  with  Him  for  bleadngs  both 
tor  the  dnirch  and  for  the  worid. 

It  is  enoooraging  to  know  that  their 

frajen  have  been  gracioiiBlj  answered. 

Toe  Lord  haa  been  in  the  midst  of  TTif 

pT^e  gathered  together  in  His  name. 

Tt  ej  who  have  watched  the  progress  of 

(k«i's  ]Hovidence»  and  who  have  faith 

V)  disosn  His   good  hand  in  passing 

cTc&ti,  cannot  faH  to  acknowledge  that» 

B^withstaoding    the  audacity  of  infi- 

•ieiity,  the  past  four  yean  have  been  re- 

B::ariaible  for  the  very  blessings  sought  in 

tamest  and  united  prayer,  ionong  these 

CUT  be  named — ^the  power  of  the  Holy 

Smzit  manifest  in  r^igious  awakening 

sad  leviTai ;  the  progress  of  the  Grospel 

ia  Heathen  and    nominally  Christian 

bjvls;  the  emancipation  of  slaves  in 

many  countries ;  the  shaking  of  Papal 

sod  Pagan  powers;   the  Christian  ac- 

•  tivrtT  that  has  carried  the  Grospel  to  the 

selected  maases  of  our  great  cities ;  and 

tS«  triumphs  of  truth  in  many  places 

over  various  f anna  of  error. 

Therefore  let  Christians  again  plead 
Mi)re  God«  agreeing  on  earth  as  touch- 
ins  the  things  they  should  ask,  and 
remembeiing  the  promise,  "  It  shall  be 
'iooe  for  them  of  My  Father  which  ia  in 
keaven." 

The  following  topics  are  suggested  as 
soitaUe  for  a  prominent  place  in  the 
exhortations  and  intercessions  of  the 
riooearive  days : — 

Sunday,  Jan.  3d. — Serntont:  Subject 
—The  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit^  and  our 
l^viVn  words  on  agreement  in  prayer. 

Monday,  4ih. — Penitential  confeation 
**f  .«m,  sad  the  acknowledgment  of  per- 
^mal,  Bocial,  and  national  blessings, 
vith  supplication  for  Divine  mercy 
thmogh  the  atonement  of  our  Saviour 
J««iH  Christ. 

Tuesday,  5th. — For  the  eonvenion  of 
tU  vmgodiy:  for  the  success  of  Missions 
imoog  Jews  and  Gentiles;  and  for  a 
I>ivine  blening  to  accompany  the  efforts 
made  to  evangelize  the  unconverted  of 
aO  ranks  and  classes  around  us. 

Wfldneftlay,  6th.— For  the  Christian 
rivrck  and  miniatry :  for  Sunday  •schools 
sad  aU  other  Christian  agencies,  and  for 
the  increase  of  spiritual  life,  activity, 
«Dd  holiness  in  all  beUevers. 

Thonday,  7th. — For  the  afflicted  and 
*>l*jjreaed:  that  slavery  may  be  abo- 
lished— that  persecution  may  cease,  and 
that  CSnistian  love  may  expand  to  the 
eoafort  and  rdief  of  the  destitute  in  aU 
hads. 

Friday,  Sth.— For  waiume :  far  IdnA 
and  all  who  ace  in  authority— for  Uia 


cessation  of  war — ^for  the  prevalence  of 
peace,  and  for  the  holy  observance  of 
the  Sabbath. 

Saturday,  9th.— Generally  for  the 
large  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
the  revival  and  extension  of  pure  Chris* 
tianity  throughout  the  world. 

Sunday,  10th.— iS5miion«  .•  Subject — 
The  Christian  church ;  its  unity,  and  the 
duty  and  desirableness  of  manifesting 
it. — British  Organization  of  the  Evan* 
ffelical  Alliance, 

A  Strange  *'  Dedication  Festival." 
—The  ''Church  Times"  describes  the 
nrooeedings  at  the  "  Dedication  "  of  St. 
Michaers  Schools,  Bognor.    We  are  told 
that  the  service  commenced  *'on  the 
eve,  at  eight  p.m.,  at  which  hour  the 
choir,  consisting  of  twenty  of  the  pupils 
dressed  in  wMte,— fitting  emblem  of  the 
purity  of    their  hearts    amd    minds^ — 
and  the  chaplain,  preacher,  and  other 
^^^KYf  entei^  the  chapel  chanting  the 
148th  Psalm.  The  sermon  was  delivered 
after  the  second  lesson,  the  preacher 
being  the  Rev.  E.  Field.    At  the  end 
of  the  service  there  was  an  offertory, 
during  the  collection  of  which  the  Alle- 
luiatic  Sequence  was  sung.     The  proces- 
sion left  the    chapel,   chanting   again 
the  148th   Psalm.       At  eight  o'clock 
the    foUowing   morning    there    was  a 
celebration,  with  fuU  choral  service,  at 
which  fifty-eight  of  the  household  com- 
municated. .  .  .   We  need  hardly  say 
that  the  chapel  was  beautifully  deco- 
rated ;    and  at  night,  when  bnlliantly 
lighted,  the  effect  was  most  striking. 
At  ten  o'clock  a  large  party  breakfasted 
with  the  Lady  Wai^ea,  after  which  the 
gardens  and  grounds  were  visited  and 
enjoyed  until  the  bell  summoned  all  to 
matins."    Then  comes  an  account  of 
what  is  called  '^  one  of  the  great  events 
of  the  day — dinner,"  whereat  fourteen 
geese  were  consumed.     **  £vensong  was 
at  four  o'clock.     The  religious  services 
of  the  day  having  been  brought  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion,  a  few  moments 
of  breathing  time  were  allowed  to  give 
the  last   touches  to  the  arrangements 
which  had  been  prepared  for  the  Meo- 
trical  representations^  which  comprise  no 
less  than  four  separate  pieces."    The 
rest  of  the  long  narrative  aeals  with  the 
details  of  the  representations,  for  which 
we  have  neither  space  nor  patience.  "  A 
ball  was  naturally  the  best  mode  of  con- 
cluding the  evening.    Dancing  was  kept 
up  wiw  great  spirit  and  animation  until 
the  ciock  struck  twelve."  Qieers  for  the 
"  Lady  Warden  "  concluded  the  extra- 
orduuuym^^^e,  cidled  a  '' Dedication  I " 
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ElSST      HOAVOINATIAN     MiSAIOHABT 

CoNFnmioi.  —  Principally     resultiiig 
^m  the  reports  of  Dr.  KaUuur  on  a 
joint  Missioniry  action  of  Scanriinaviim 
GfaiiBtianfy  at  the  second  General  Daaiah 
IfiaiionaryOonf eranoe  at  Aariiuos  (1861), 
and  at  the  third  Scandinavian  Choroh 
Congren  at  Christiana  (1861),  a  oreat 
interest  in  Danish  Missions  has  of  late 
arisen  amongst  the  Missionaiy  friends 
of   South   Sweden,    which   has    been 
evident  both  from  considerable  contri- 
butions to  the  Danish  Missionary  Society 
and   its  Mission-schoQl,   and  from  an 
invitation  from  the  Missionary  Society 
ol   Lund   to   the    Danish    Missionarr 
Society,  three  months  ago,  to  meet  with 
them  and  consult  on  the  realization  of 
Dr.   Kalkar's  plan.    Am  the  result  of 
these  consultations,  a  Scandinavian  Idis- 
sionary  Conference    was    convened  at 
Malmoe,  August  26th  and  27th.    There 
were  present  from  Norway  two  paston 
and  the  inspector   of   the  Missionaiy 
school  at  Stavanger,  and  from  Denmark 
about  eighty  paston  and  Utymen,  several 
of  the  former  from  the  remotest  parts 
of  the  country.    Belonging  to  Sweden 
there  were  about  1,000  penotu,  many  of 
whom  were  paston  and  many  peasants, 
who  had    travelled,  several  of   them, 
sixty  miles  to  be  present.    The  Con- 
ference was  opened  by  Divine  service  in 
St.  Peter's  Church,  at  which  the  Bishop 
of    Lund,  the    Rev.    Dr.   Thomander, 
preached.    The  conferences  were  held 
m  the  great  hall  of  the  Senate-House  of 
the  city.    The  first  report  was  delivered 
by  Bev.  Dr.  Skarsted^  Theological  Pro- 
fessor in  the  University  of  Lund.    He 
spoke  on  the    Scandinavian  Missions, 
how  Finland  had   been  converted  by 
Sweden,  which  .itself   had    then    but 
recently    been  broiight  under  the  in- 
fluence   of  Christianity, — ^first   by  the 
sword,  but  afterwards  by  the  efforts  of 
many  evangelically-minded  and  zealous 
bishops.    He  mentioned  the  crusades  of 
Denmark  to  Esthonia  and  Livonia,  and 
the  Miarion    of   Sweden  to    Lapland, 
commenced    singularly   enough,    from 
MaJmoe,    about   the   year    1340,    and 
remarkable  for  the  zeal  of  a  Christian 
Lapland  woman,  Margrete  (1889).  After 
the  Reformation,  both  Swedes  uid  Nor- 
wegians laboured  for    the  conversion 
of  the    Laplanders,   who  are   now  all 
Christianized.    After  referring  in  detail 
to  the  labours  of  Danish  and  Swedish 
Missionaries,  the  speaker  reouurked  that 
we  should  beware,  while  pndbring  the 
Missionazy  efforts  of  former  days^   of 
standing  aJoel  firani  the  Misilons  of  our 
own  time.    He  wished  a  joint  aetioB  of 


the  Christians  of  Scandinavia  on 
Mission-field,  and  that  the  ScandinaTiu 
Missionazy  Societies  should  ooncentnte 
their  operations  on  the  Missionazy  Bcmi- 
nary,  which  has  of  late  been  erected  bj 
Mr.  Blomstrand  at  Tranquebar. 

Dr.  Kalkar  afterwards  spoke  on  tl» 
great  signs  of  the  times, — ^how  itww 
evident  that  God  opened  the  oouiitri« 
far  off  and  hitherto  dosed  to  the  Mis- 
sionaries^ and  how  He  in  so  many  wbji 
showed  His  favour  to  Missioss.    He 
was  firmly  convinced  that  all  that  oc- 
cuxred  in  politics,  science,  discoveiy,  and 
invention  would,  in  the  end,  tend  to  the 
furtiierance  of  the    €U>speL      At  the 
second  day's  Conference  he  spoke  spe- 
cially on  the  joint  ac^on  of  Scandina* 
vians  on  the  Miasion-field.     He  showed 
that  the  Scandinavian  National  churches 
have  more  in  common  than  any  othen ; 
their  liturgy  and  doctrine  are  the  Bsme ; 
they  speak  the  ssme  language ;  and,  w  < 
in  many  other  respects  the  t&ee  peoples 
have  much  in  common,  a  joint  action  of 
the    churohes   in   Missions   might  be 
expected  to  bear  rich  fruit.    He  knew 
that  much  hesitation  would  now  arise  as 
to  the  plan,  but  hoped  that  it  would  one 
day  be  realized.    He  proposed  that  a 
yearly  Scandinavian  Missionaxy  meeting 
should  be  held,  but  desired  to  go  fniiheri 
and  proposed  that  the  three  churches 
should  have  a  conmion  Mission-field,  that 
there  should  be  a  Missionaiy  joanal,  in 
which  articles  on  the  deeper  questions 
relating  to  Missions  shomd  appear,  in 
Danish,  Norwegian,  and  Swedish,  and 
that  a  common  Mission-seminary  should 
be  established.    The  subject  thus  pre- 
sented by  Dr,  Kalkar  was  discussed  till 
late  in  the  evening  and  on  the  next  day. 
The  propoeals  of  Dr.  Kalkar  were,  on 
the  whole,  agreed  to  by  the  Danes,  and 
by  the  speakers  from  Southern  Sweden, 
(Dr.   Bergman,  Rev.  —  Lundbergson, 
and  others,) — ^whereas  the  Norwegiauf, 
and  the  speakers  from  Northern  Sweden 
did  not  seem  much  inclined  to  yield  to 
the  proposal ;  the  latter,  perhaps,  mostly 
because  they  did  not  know  exactly  the 
Missionary     work    of    Denmark   and 
Norway,  the  case  being  so  new ;  the 
former,  because  they  have  »  flourishiiij,' 
Mission  (at  Natal),  and  do  not  wish  ti> 
cede  the  direction  of  their  Missions  to  a 
joint  committee.    But  at  last  the  reso- 
lution that  a  second  Scandinavian  Con* 
f  arenoe  on  Miarions  should  be  held  at 
Copenhagen,    when    reports  upon  the 
subject  uoidd  be  pz«seiited  byddegats* 
from  all  the  Scandinavian  MissioDiry 
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Evi9SIXJCAL  ChITBCH  OF  LtOXS. — I 
must  not  qnit  th«  important  dty  of 
hytsoM  withoat  isyiiig  a  few  wordUi 
r««cpcctiiif  Um  "EvaiupdicAl  Church'* 
which  exists  there.  The  Oommittee 
kife  leeentty  sent  to  their  friende  their 
h^If -few! J  tteporty  which,  Uke  those  that 
bftvv'proeeded  it,  oontaim  tome  cheering 
{ftcts.  In  smta  of  the  efKirte  and  oalum< 
oifif  of  the  Jeeoit  partf  ,  many  oopiee  of 
tk  BiMe  have  been  dronlated,  and  have 
prndofsed  geod  fruit.  The  soldiers  oome 
IB  peat  nnmben  to  ask  for  New  Teeta- 
acnts,  whieh  are  sold  at  the  low  price 
f4  ten  oentimee  (Id.),  or  offered  grata!- 
v-Q^T.  They  call  the  sacred  volume 
?i?Bificiatly  tke  lAUU  Bock  of  the  Good 
t^yi,  and  they  read  it  in  their  leisure 
h<!ar8  with  interest. 

This  Report  relates  several  remarkable 
r^mftrtiomSf  eepedally  among  the  work- 
iagnlssBiw.  In  oor  days,  as  in  ti^e  time 
<4  oor  Loid  and  of  St.  Paul,  the  poor, 
:be  honUet,  are  more  willing  to  receive 
t^  good  news  of  salvation  than  the 
nehaod  great. 

la  the  nddst  of  these  encouragements, 
Vnvever,  the  "Evangelical  Society  of 
Lfms*  haa  also  matter  for  regret.  It 
i^fento  a  $pirUwU  lanffttor,  a  tort  of 
n-tnl  deelmk,  which  has  done  much 
bm.  ^le  fnoos  laity  take  a  less  active 
port  in  efforts  of  evangelization,  and 
Ittve  to  the  pastcfrs,  almost  exclusively, 
the  care  of  propagating  the  knowledge 
and  piaetioe  ot  sacred  things. — Corrt' 
rp'mimit    of     **EvangelUal     Chritten' 


PBomrAVT  Peeiodicals  in  Italy. — 
I  am  happy  to  announce  the  appearance 
4  the  iint  two  numbers  of  a  weekly 
Evangdieal  newspaper,  which  has  been 
^  loi^  in  retraest,  at  the  Claudian  prem 
bere.  Hie  "  £00  della  Veritii  *'  promises 
V)  be  a  valuable  medium  of  communica- 
ti<m  among  the  scattered  Ftotestants, 
iad  a  powof  nl  defender  of  our  principles 
a^rainst  the  frequent  attacks  of  the 
{•riestly  and  secular  press.  The  su})er- 
ratcadmee  of  Dr.  Kevel  is  sufficient 
croaiantee  for  sound  doctrine,  while  the 
•taff  of  writers  among  Italian  Utterateurt 
and  eraagelkts  throughout  the  kingdom 
viQ  ensuie  freshness,  vigour,  and  variety, 
liberal  pditios  and  educational  and 
•cicatiffic  matters  will  be  treated  from 
a  Qiriskian  point  of  view,  while  instruc* 
ti^  in  Gospel  truth,  controversy  with 
KotBiflh  error,  the  progress  of  Christ's 
cngdemfai  Italy  and  abroad,  and  the 
'tirring  al&in  of  actual  life,  "wfH  occupy 
tke  greatest  spaee  in  the  joumal. 

^ethtt  weekly  journal  has  for  some 


months  been  issued  from  the  Claudian 
press.  It  is  a  Sunday-school  magazine, 
and  was  commenced  throii^h  the  exer- 
tions of  Mr.  Woodruff,  an  American 
gentleman,  who  travelled  last  summer 
over  Italy,  as  he  had  previously  done 
in  Switseriand,  organmng  and  im- 
proving the  native  and  foreign  Sunday- 
schools.  Under  the  accomplished  edi- 
torship of  Signer  Bolognini,  a  circulation 
of  4,000  copies  has  now  been  attained  ; 
and  the  deficit  in  the  accounts  will  be 
met  by  contributions  from  the  originator, 
the  Religious  Tract  Society,  and  private 
friends.  The  Bible  now  being  stereo- 
typed here  for  the  American  Bible 
ScKjiety,  under  the  supervision  of  Dr. 
Revel,  is  making  progress,  while  a  new 
edition  of  10,000  copies  of  the  Italian 
Testament  for  the  London  Bible  Society 
is  about  finished.  It  will  be  an  immense 
advantage  in  Italy  to  have  Florence 
instead  of  London  on  the  title-page  of 
these  Scriptures,  which  will  thus  remove 
the  prejucQce  which  alwavs  arises  against 
a  foreign  book,  especially  when  it  has 
been  printed  in  a  limd  like  Great  Britain, 
so  renowned  for  her  Protestant  opinions 
and  propagandist  efforts.  Nor  ought  I 
to  omit  the  "  Letture  di  Famiglia^"  the 
Italian  **  Leisure  Hour,"  so  admirably 
edited  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Piggott,  of 
Milan.  The  ability  of  the  literary 
matter,  and  the  beauty  of  the  illustra- 
tions, are  giving  this  journal  a  wide 
fame,  and  have  necessitated  a  fortnightly 
instead  of  a  monthly  issue. — Jlnd. 

Pboorxss  of  Evanoblizatton — A  KB- 
VARKABLB  CONVERSION. — Italt. — Very 
interesting  reports  reach  us  from  the 
various  Waldensian  Mission-stations  of 
the  progress  of  evangelization.  The  case 
of  a  poor  man  in  Brescia  Hospital — who 
was  badgered  in  his  dying  hours  by  the 
priests,  but  refused  their  services,  and 
died  rejoicing  in  an  all-sufficient  Saviour 
— ^has  been  noised  abroad.  Fifty  young 
tradesmen  of  Como  have  established  an 
Evangelical  Church,  as  the  result  of  an 
exposition  at  the  interment  of  a  Pro- 
testant Himgarian  lady  and  the  zeal  of 
a  colporteur  in  the  district.  The  inn- 
keeper at  Lanmia,  on  Lake  Como,  has 
large  audiences  collected  to  hear  the 
Gospel  from  the  lips  of  the  evangelist, 
despite  the  exconmiunications  of  the 
priests,  for  whose  good  or  bad  word  some 
sixty  workmen  and  other  inhabitants 
seem  to  care  very  little.  At  Chiavenna^ 
the  village  inn  is  also  the  place  of  meet- 
ing for  a  number  of  people  earnest  about 
spnitual  thinn,  and  who  have  experi- 
enced the  hind  protection  of  the  delegate 
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of  police  against  priestly  interference. 
In  Pavia,  a  room,  holding  one  hundred 
and  fifty  persons,  has,  for  some  time 
back,  been  once  a-week  filled  with  pro- 
fessors and  students  of  the  University, 
who  listen  to,  and  discuss  with  Signor 
Turin,  the  vital  doctrines  of  the  faith. 
This  is  one  of  the  first  instances  in  which 
serious  heed  has  been  given  to  the  tmth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus  by  the  middle  and 
educated  classes,  and  God  seems  to  be 
blessing  the  movement.  In  the  island 
of  £lba  the  good  work  progresses.  In 
Perugia,  cardinals  and  priests  have  been 
fulminating  against  the  so-called  '^  Evan- 
gelical Acawiemy."  The  evangelist  Combe 
has  had  a  busy  time  of  it  uiis  summer, 
publishing  short  and  pithy  replies  to  the 
attacks  printed  and  diculated  there  and 
at  Todi.  One  man,  who  has  since  be- 
come a  colporteur,  was  saved  from  the 
error  of  his  ways  in  a  veiy  singular 
manner.  Some  time  ago  he  was  most 
>vretched.  He  did  not  believe  in  God. 
He  tried  to  believe  in  the  devil,  and  to 
luve  him.  He  cherished  in  his  heart  the 
infernal  image,  and  read  with  avidity 
all  that  related  to  Satan  er  could  recall 
his  influence.  He  went  the  length  of 
invoking  him,  asking  the  evil  one  to 
reveal  himself  to  him.  One  day  the  cure 
from  the  pulpit  announced  that  the  town 
of  Perugia  was  infested  with  Protestants. 
''And  do  you  know,  my  dear  brethren," 
said  he,  "  what  Protestants  are  ?  lliey 
are  monsters  of  iniquity,  who  have  re- 
nounced Jesus  Christ,  and  who  worship 
the  devil."  ''  Excellent  news,"  said  the 
man  of  whom  we  are  speaking  to  him- 
Relf ;  and  that  very  day  he  ran  to  the 
meeting  of  those  icorshippen  of  the  dtvil^ 
and  it  was  there  that  he  learned  to  give 
himself  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  wonhip 
Him."— 7Wrf. 

CsMETERiEfl  IN  Italt. — The  question 
of  cemeteries  for  the  non-Catholic 
Italians  has  been  settled.  The  Govern- 
ment has  charged  the  various  municipa- 
lities in  the  kingdom  to  bear  the  expense 
of  setting  apart  a  portion  of  the  common 
burial-ground,  by  a  wall  or  ditch,  for 
the  service  of  the  Evangelicals.  This 
space  of  ground  is  to  be  well  situated, 
and  in  no  case  to  be  lower  than  the  level 
of  the  Catholic  part,  or  unwalled,  as  the 
bigoted  priests  so  much  desired,  in  order 
to  place  the  heretics  in  the  same  inferior 
place  with  suicides,  monstrosities,  and 
imbaptized  persons.  The  Prefect  of 
Turin  has  issued  a  valuable  circular,  in 
which  he  looks  on  the  cemeteiy.in  its 
civil  B»  well  as  religious  aspects,  and 
enjoins  all  the  syndics  of  his  province  to 


attend  to  this  mattor  'without  delay,  snd 
to  avoid  all  unseemly  behaviour  at  the 
grave.  Leghorn  having  lately  been  the 
scene  of  some  such  disgiaoetul  ^uiati- 
dsm,  the  Society  of  ArtisanB  in  thsi 
town  deliberated  on  the  matter,  and, 
after  a  long  and  interestingreport  in 
strongest  sympathy  with  the  Waldensss, 
(whi^  has  been  printed  in  all  the 
papers,)  by  the  famous  writer  Gnemni, 
resolved  to  accompany  every  funersl 
cortege  to  the  place  of  burial,  until  in- 
toleranoe  had  passed  away.  In  Ccmo, 
Bresday  Florence,  and  other  towns, 
great  crowds  have  assembled  to  witness 
th^  simple  ceremony  of  an  Evangelical 
sepulture,  at  which  the  evangelists  have 
had  abundant  opportunities  of  |»eacbing 
the  Gr08pel.*-i  Jui^. 

A  Pbotestant  pbeachino  in  a  Mo- 
NA8TBRT. — On  sniving  at  Pescara,  s 
colporteur  was  waiting  for  me  on  the 
platform,  and  handed  to  me  a  letter  from 
my  conespondent  at  Atessa,  in  which 
the  acting  Superior  of  a  monastery  near 

S was  recommended  to  me.    I  had 

scarceW  had  time  to  read  that  letter, 
when  1  was  warmly  greeted  by  the  man 
himself,  and  various  other  people  from 

the  town  of  S ,  who,  having  heard 

of  my  coming,  had  made  a  journey  of 
two  hours  to  see  me. 

The  Superior  insisted  that  I  should 
take  up  my  residence  in  his  monastezy,  * 
and  for  that  purpose  had  brought  down 
donkeys  for  himself  and  me,  and  a  monk 
to  carry  my  carpet-bag.  After  a  two 
hours'  ride,  we  safely  arrived  at  the 
monasteiy,  and  the  best  room  in  the 
foresteria  was  assigned  to  me.  Hie 
Superior  seemed  to  be  most  happy  at 
having  a  minister  of  the  Crospel  with 
him,  and  told  me  how  for  years  he  had 
been  yearning  and  praying  for  that  pri- 
vilege, so  that  he  himself  might  get  the 
direction  and  instruction  he  stood  in 
need  of,  and  a  way  might  be  opened  to 
him  for  throwing  aside  &e  hated  clerical 
garb.  AH  the  monks  in  the  monasteiy 
are  decidedly  anti-Papal,  but  this  man 
alone  has  found  the  Grospel,  and  loves 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  All  the  other 
monks  wish  to  get  out  of  the  mamasteiy, 
but  only  that,  without  restraint^  they 
may  enjoy  the  liberfy,  or  rather  licen- 
tiousness, of  the  flesh  ;  this  man  is  ani- 
mated by  the  desire  of  serving  his  Lord 
and  Master.  He  is  a  man  of  eloquence 
and  learning,  having  been  for  a  con- 
siderable time  Professor  of  Theology  in 

the  seminary  at  P .  .  .  .   The  news 

of  my  being  in  the  monastery  spread  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and   a  number  of 
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peopla,  amflng*  theaon  three  dergymen, 
casoe  to  liear  the  Go^wl  expounded.    It 
seeiDi  to  me  still  like  a  dream  that  I 
eiioQld  have  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  pro- 
rJaizmng  the  Gospel  of  a  free  salvation 
tiiroi^Chjist  in  a  monastery,  and  to 
as  sgrfifftwa  consisting  of  five  monks, 
tfiree  prifliti^  and   a  nmnber  of  other 
pM^  Hie  efiect  of  my  preaching  was 
Toy  diflbrant  on  the  different  heareis. 
T)»  Si^Mnor  wept  for  joy,  the  oUier 
.-Bi>aks  withdrew  from  me,  and  got  visibly 
•  "itkr,  except  a  very  young  one,  who 
teaoa   well   disposed.      Of    the   three 
priests,  one  left  abruptly,  another  stayed 
to  Uie  dose,  and  very  coldly  bade  me 
sond-bye,  while    the  third   (who  is  a 
eamoo)  came  back  eaiiy  on  the  morning 
<'f  my  departure,  in  cider,  as  he  said,  to 
bare  once  more  the  pleasure  of  shaking 
baoda  with  me  and  kissing  me.    As  to 
the  effect  on  the  laymen  present,  they 
fc-ot  ap  a  serenade  for  me  the  first  even- 
in?,  and  to  the  words  which  from  a 
viidow  I  addreoaed  to  them  they  an- 
swered, "  Viva  r  Evttngelo"  (Success  to 
t^e  Goqid).      It    was  at  my  express 
•ieeire  that  the  serenade  wasnot  repeated 
next  evening:  but  they  resolved  that, 
sutil  they  conki  get  an  evangelist^  they 
voqM  meet  regiUarly  to  read  the  Bible. 
— Aar.  Theodore  Meyer, 

FlOBZHCE    CHUBB  THE    NKW  BeOIMB. 

— Certunly,  so  ha  as  externals  bear 
witness,  Florence  has  gained  much  by 
facT  diaoge  of  role.  The  improvements 
and  new  buildings  which  in  every 
directum  are  bemg  rapidly  pushed 
forward,  indicate  at  length  the  right  of 
the  Tuscan  c^tal  to  the  title  of  La 
BeDs^  which  hiMi  been  so  long  accorded 
to  it  through  the  license  of  the  poets. 
The  tzansitionhas  not  been  effected  with- 
not  suffering  to  various  class  interests  ; 
Hnt  it  has  been  attended  by  so  many  sub- 
ctantial  benefits  to  the  general  com- 
munity, that  those  few  even  who  would 
z^veit  to  the  eld  state  of  things  are 
hrood  to  acknowledge  the  irreversible 
nature  of  the  change.  Travellers  bemoan 
the  greatlj  enhuced  cost  of  hotel- 
fiving,  and  the  other  incidental  expenses 
V) whidk th^ axe  subjected;  but  those 
who  detemune  on  settling  here  for  any 
cooaiderable  time  experience  little  just 
came  of  ocnnplaint.  For  oursdves,  we 
find  house-rent  pretty  much  the  same  as 
it  WIS  twenty  years  ago ;  and,  did  your 
space  admit  of  it,  I  could  here  detail 
uiany  facts  of  domestic  and  educational 
erpoditure,  to  prove  that  Florence  is 
*^  the  cheapest  dtj  in  Europe  of  its 
«i2c  and  attnctions.     However  some 


may  incline  to  controvert  this,  I  can 
imagine  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  vast  benefits  of  the  change  that  the 
government  of  Victor  Emanud  has 
effected  for  his  new  subjects  in  their 
dvil  and  religious  lib^ties.  Now, 
instead  of  the  noble  Guicdardini,  or  the 
poor  and  unfriended  Madiai,  beiiig  in- 
carcerated for  their  reading  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  "the  consdence  of  man  is 
free  in  Tuscany,  and  the  Bible  is  a  free 
book/'  This  proud  boast  of  Blcasoli, 
however,  was  not  immediatdy  made 
good  by  the  recent  revolution  in  Italy, 
The  power  of  the  priesthood  and  the 
nervousness  of  statesmen  protracted  for 
a  time  its  realization;  and  there  are 
yet,  perhaps,  some  further  modifications 
to  be  effected,  before  the  invaluable 
benefits  of  the  full  change  can  be  said 
to  be  accomplished.  Every  man  may 
now  read  his  Bible  unmolested, — ^that  is 
one  great  fact ;  and  he  may,  moreover, 
do  as  St.  Paul  did  at  Home, — see  his 
brethren  ''  in  his  own  hired  house,"  and 
preach  to  them  "the  kingdom  of  God, 
and  teach  those  things  which  concern 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with  all  confi- 
dence, no  man  forbidding  him."  The 
new  privileges  of  the  Florentines  ex- 
tend yet  further;  and  four  different 
Italian  Protestant  congregations  have 
been  formed,  whose  vaiying  principles 
in  no  case  diverge  from  the  pure  Gospel 
truth  of  their  preaching.  Of  these,  the 
Waldenses  are  by  far  the  most  interest- 
ing. They  are  largely  indebted  to  the 
liberality  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland 
for  their  very  beautiful  chapd,  which  is 
generally  full  to  overflowing.  This, 
¥dth  the  adjoioing  pahu»  (Salvietti) 
WBA  purchased  and  fitted  up  for  them 
about  two  years  ago,  at  a  cost  of  £7,000, 
of  which  £4,000  were  paid  by  four 
noble  Christians,  in  sums  of  £1,000  each* 
The  palace  affords  ample  accommoda- 
tion for  their  schools  and  odlege,  as 
wdl  as  very  handsome  and  commodious 
residences  for  their  present  and  ex- 
pastors,  Dr.  Bevd  and  Professor  Paulo 
Geymonat.  Few  continental  names  are 
more  deservedhr  known  amongst 
ChristianB  in  England  and  Sootluid 
than  that  of  Dr.  Revd.  And  Professor 
Geymonat,  though  still  a  young  man, 
has,  by  hts  great  learning,  zeal,  and 
doquenoe,  placed  himself  in  the 
very  foremost  rank  of  that  noble  band 
who  are  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
Italy  proclaiming  the  heredes  of  the 
Roman  Church,  and  converting  thou- 
sands bv  their  powerful  expod- 
tions  of  their  own  pure  Christian  fdth. 
I«  hstening  to  his  magnifioent  deelama- 
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Hon,  we  Are  iiremstibly  reminded  of  the 
paat^  when  the  oniel  policy  of  Rome 
tried  in  vain  to  eztenninate  that  Divine 
religion  whidk  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Alpine  valleyi  of  Piedmont  had  held 
throughout  the  darkest  ages.  And  all 
the  ire  and  blood,  tortura  and  exile, 
which  his  forefathers  suffered,  seemed 
to  us  more  than  avenged  in  the  orator*8 
passionate  denunciation  of  that  anti- 
Ghristiaa  Church,  whose  approaching 
doom  he  foreteUs  in  the  eamestlanguage 
of  one  who  sees  the  handwriting  on  the 
wall,  and  whose  mission  is  to  proclaim 
the  coming  fall  of  the  Antichrist. 

The  service  of  the  Waldenses' 
Church  is  veiy  simple.  Ist.  A  prayer  of 
judicious  brevity.  2d.  A  psalm.  Every 
seat  ii  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the 
collection  used,  set  to  music.  The 
singing  is  remarkably  effective,  inflaming 
not  only  (as  it  seemed  to  us)  the  pious 
ardour  of  the  congregation,  but  indting 
them,  by  its  spirited  fervour,  with 
religious  and  patriotic  courage  for  that 
holy  woric  of  Missionary  enterprise 
throughout  the  Italian  kingdom  which 
at  present  promises  so  well  to  reward 
them, — and,  O  how  gloriously  ! — ^for  all 
the  persecutions  they  have  suffered  in 
ages  past.  3d.  The  sermon.  4th. 
Another  psalm.  5th.  Again  a  prayer, 
and,  like  the  first,  judicious  in  its 
brevity.  Lastly,  the  blessing,  when  the 
congregation  disperses.  No  allusion  is 
made  to  money  matters  throughout  the 
servioe,  and  there  is  no  collection  either 
on  entering  or  leaving  the  chapel ; 
contrasting  very  favourably  in  this 
respect  with  the  English  church,  where^ 
as  at  a  theatre,  or  concert,  or  public 
exhibition,  a  fixed  price  for  adxnission 
is  extorted  from  every  visiter,~-<me 
franc  and  and  a  half, — a  custom  which 
degrades  our  worship  among  Christians 
of  every  sect.  I  am  therefore  especially 
glad  to  inform  you  I  have  just  received 
the  assurance  that  this  practice  is,  after 
a  duration  of  many  years,  to  be  dis- 
continued for  the  future  ;  and  I  need, 
oonsequentiy,  not  further  animadvert  on 
its  degrading  nature.  M.  and  Mme. 
Gkymonat  receive  their  friends  every 
alternate  Friday  evening ;  and  those 
who  have  the  privilege  of  attending  their 
re^unions  will  ever  cherish  tHIsir  remem- 
brance of  them  as  among  the  most 
delightful  reminiscences  of  tiieir  sojourn 
in  ^Rorence. 

I  should  be  most  ungratefully  remiss, 
were  I  to  omit  saying  a  word  or  two 
aboat  the  Seottish  Kiric  here.  Mr. 
M'Dougall,  who  ha0  for  several  years 
been  the  paster,  is  very  popular  amongst 


his  flock,  whose  number  is  sadly  limited, 
through  the  insnfloienov  of  the  aoeom- 
modation  provided  for  them.    Learned, 
as  an  accomplished  preacher  should  be, 
in  human  learning,  profoundly  read  in 
sacred  literature,  impressive  in  language, 
and  solemn  in  tone,  Mr.  M'DougaU  ii 
able  to  impart  to  his  sermons  most  of 
those  charms  of  which  pulpit  oratory  is 
so  susceptible;  whilst  his  kind  nature 
and  affectionate  manners  in  private  life 
still  further  add  to  the  efficiency  of  his 
ministry.      In  addition  to  his  regular 
duties,  embracing  a  Sunday  class,  two 
full  services,  a  weekly  prayer-meeting, 
visiting,    &c.,  Mr.   M'DougaQ  devotes 
much  of  his  time  to  the  superintendence 
of  a   printing-press  (Salvietti  Palace), 
from  which  a  goodly  collection  of  well* 
selected     religions      publications     are 
issued,  at  a  verymoderate  prioe^  among 
the  Italians.     There  are^  besides,  two 
evangelical    book<depdts   in   the  city, 
where  the  Bible  (Diodati*s),  printed  by 
Clowes  of  London,  and  well  bound,  is 
sold  for  one  shilliiog,  or  If.  25c.    The 
colporteurs,  in   spite  of    the   reUgious 
liberty  accorded  by  the  present  Govern- 
ment, have  met  with  so  many  practical 
difficulties,  on  the  part  of  the  priests,  as 
to   necessitate   the   discontinuance  for 
the  present  of  their  work  in  Florence. — 
Correspondent      of     "  The     Witn^' 
DecemJber  2. 

Education  m  Sicily.— The  educatien 
of  the  people  is  still  vigorously  going 
forward,  to  the  great  credit  of  the  Go- 
vernment and  townships  of  Italy,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  statis- 
tios: — ^In  Sicily,  last  year,  the  public 
schools  for  boys  increased  from  one 
hundred  and  nme  to  one  hundred  and 
sixty-one  in  number ;  those  for  girls,  from 
nine  to  seventy-one ;  evening  sdiools, 
from  twenty-four  to  seventy-six ;  whUe 
seven  Sabbath-schools  had  been  estab- 
lished. All  the  seventy-five  oonununes 
in  the  province  of  Palermo  have  now  a 
boys*  sdiool,  although  only  twenty  have 
as  yet  a  cirla'  schod. — Correapondent  of 
*^ Evangdical  ChruUndmn" 

A     MUBSULMAN      EXPOUKDIKG      THS 

Bible. — Syud  Ahmud,  a  Mussulman  of 
high  character  and  standing  at  Ghasee- 
pore,  has  written  and  published  the  first 
or  preliminary  volume  of  a  remarkable 
work,  "  The  Mohammedan  Commentary 
on  the  Holy  Bible."  This  Mussulman 
expresses  his  belief,  (and  thus  agree$i  with 
orthodox  Christians,  in  opposition  to 
Bishop  Colenso,)  that  the  Pentateuch 
was  written  by  Moee«,  and  Divinely 
faMipired.      He  admits  the  mirafeulous 
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elffinoit  ill  the  life  of  oar  Lord,  and  thus 
Men  from  K.  Beoan.  Tha  books  to 
width  tlw  Biost  freqneiit  referenoe  is 
made  ave  by  Knglwb  authorsy  such  aa 
BUhop  Piiiick,  O'Ojly  and  Mant» 
Tboma  Scott,  Homo  (Introduction), 
tt.  Sjnd  AhTnnd,  it  is  said,  is  pre- 
puiBf  a  fan  aoawer  to  Bishop  Gdlenao 


in  his  next  yolume.  Having  thns  seen 
the  strange  spectacle  of  a  Christian 
Bishop  impugning  the  inspiration  and 
authenticity  of  the  writings  of  Moses, 
we  are  next  to  witness  the  evidence  on 
behalf  of  these  important  points  urged 
against  the  Bishop  by  a  Mohaounedan. 
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Th£  late  Rkv.  John  Shaw,  who  died 
^  Nevis,  in  the  island  of  Antigua» 
November  15th,  1S61,  in  the  fifth  year 
of  his  ministxy,  was  bom  at  Gloasop, 
Derbyshire,  in  1828.  He  came  of  pious 
parentage ;  and  godly  example  and 
uiousel  were  blessed  to  the  sowing  of 
.:fjod  seed  in  hia  heart.  He  feared  the 
U'ni,  in  some  measure,  from  his 
path.  The  "Pilgrim's  Progress" 
was  the  dioeen  commentary  of  his 
childhood  on  the  Bible  that  was  always 
r/wn  in  his  father's  house.  A  remark- 
iUe  revival  in  the  Sunday-school 
»hich  he  attended  became  a  crisis  in  the 
biatocy  of  his  soul.  At  the  Christmas 
toeeting,  a.d.  1839,  several  friends 
baring  aiddresaed  the  assembled  teachers 
and  scfaolanL  a  Local  preacher,  since 
tiepaited,  said,  "  We  have  been  talking 
bog  enough;  now  let  us  pray."  The 
pnyer-meeting  thus  commenced  did 
aai  oeaae  nntil  a  very  late  hour,  and 
«ss  the  beginning  of  a  wtnrk  of  oon- 
veision  among  the  scholars,  which  con- 
tinued several  months.  Many  then 
ptiiered  into  the  chnrdi  stand  among 
ita  pillan  at  tlua  day ;  and  **some  have 
iwa  asleep."  John  Shaw  yielded  to 
the  striviaga  of  the  Spirit,  and  received 
his  first  ticket  of  membership  in  1840. 
Uis  conversion  did  not  present,  ap- 
parently, those  strong  features  of  oon- 
teast  witii  the  former  state  which  mark 
the  change  in  many  instances.  Sub- 
sequent reflection  upon  the  quietness  of 
his  e^lranoe  into  the  "  kingdom,"  which 
oftea  **si^Breth  violence,"  led  him 
soowtimes  to  suapect  its  reality.  A 
"oepiical  temper  of  mind,  which  was  the 
nsl  loaroa  of  this  difficulty,  also  en- 
dangersd  his  peace  on  other  grounds  ; 
sad  be  had  often  to  mourn  over  faults 
into  which  levity  betrayed  him.  But  he 
was  a  flBamber  of  a  church  which  cures 
maay  a  spuitual  disorder,  and  enhances 
the  bealt&of  all  its  members,  by  acUti^. 
fi^doyed  in  the  Sunday-school,  and 
afterwards  In  the  duty  of  a  Local 
pnacbar,  his  vpM  rtm  superior  to  its 
HmiHs ;  while  he  was  oonatrained,  by 


the  demand  of  the  important  offices  he 
undertook,  to  cultivate  sobriety  and 
dignity  of  character.  Having  Inljoured 
eight  years  as  a  Local  preacher  with 
great  acceptance,  when  it  was  proposed 
that  he  should  be  entirely  devoted  to 
the  ministry,  the  voice  of  the  church 
was  clear  in  confirmation  of  his  call. 
His  sermons,  superior  both  in  matter 
and  illustration,  were  delivered  with  a 
distinct  utterance ;  and  a  faithful 
memory  enabled  him  to  use  his  reading 
in  expounding  the  truth  of  Scripture. 
When  leaving  for  the  foreign  work,  he 
lamented  to  a  friend  thkt  he  had 
followed  too  much  the  thinkings  of 
others,  and  had  not  sufficiently  developed 
his  own  resources.  That  this  defect  (if 
it  ever  existed,  save  in  his  own  scrupulous 
conscientiousness)  was  remedied  by 
future  labour,  appears  from  the  Con- 
ference obituary : — "  He  possessed  a 
spirit  calm,  gemal,  and  loving;  and  a 
mind  endowed  with  many  excellent 
qualities.  His  careful  studies  tended 
to  make  him  accurate  and  orderly  in  his 
preaching ;  which,  though  argumenta- 
tive, and  acceptable  to  the  intelligent, 
was  not  the  less  earnest  and  profitable 
to  hearers  of  another  class." 

Mr.  Shaw  was  appointed  in  1857  to 
St.  Christopher's,  in  the  West  Indies  ; 
whither  he  proceeded,  with  his  wife 
and  child,  in  the  autumn  of  that  year. 
Having  laboured  one  year  at  his  first 
station,  he  removed  to  Antigua,  where 
he  spent  the  last  three  years  of  Ids  short 
life.  With  a  high  estimate  of  the  im- 
portance of  his  work,  he  was  earnestly 
anxious  to  be  useful,  and  often  mourned 
over  inefficiency.  At  one  time,  being 
much  tried  by  the  apparent  unfruitful- 
ness  of  his  labour,  he  thought  of  offering 
himself  for  the  Mission-work  in  Africa, 
under  an  impression  that  he  might  be 
more  useful  there.  Yet  he  did  not 
always  labour  in  vain.  **  His  emotions 
in  the  pulpit,'*  says  the  above-cited 
authority,  ''were  at  certain  times  so 
strong  as  to  prevent  for  some  seconds 
his  proceeding  with  the  subject.    There 
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are  many  in  the  two  isUnds  on  which 
he  laboured,  who  will  be  his  *  crown  of 
rejoicing  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus.*" 
He  was  not  satisfied  with  the  production 
of  a  temporary  religious  excitement, 
but  watched  ib»  effect  of  professed 
repentance,  and  only  rejoiced  when  the 
ripened  fruits  appeared.  Constitutional 
peculiarities  rendered  him  liable  to 
gloomy  and  depressing  yiews  of  circum- 
stances in  which  others  would  find  no 
cause  for  distrust.  His  last  letter  to  the 
Mission-House  suggests  the  existence  of 
these  elements  in  nis  character.*  His 
colleague,  the  Rev.  T.  M.  Chambers, 
M.  A.,  thus  speaks  of  him : — '*  Ko  young 
man  carried  into  the  pulpit  a  stronger 
sense  of  responsibility,  or  a  more  pro- 
found solicitude  that  he  should  do  his 
duty  with  acceptance  to  Grod,  and  use- 
fulness to  His  church.** 

Mr.  Shaw*s  health  suffered  under  the 
climate  peculiar  to  the  scene  of  his 
labour  ;  although  his  naturally  strong 
constitution  speedily  reooTered  from 
attacks  of  the  prevalent  fevers.  When 
his  last  illness  came  on,  he  expected 
soon  to  rally  again.  But  another  fate  was 
appointed  him.  On  Friday,  November 
8th,  one  of  his  children  died  of  fever, 
after  a  short  illness.  On  the  following 
Sunday  morning  Mr.  Shaw  himself  was 
unable  to  preach,  but  met  three  classes. 
In  the  evening  he  preached  his  last 
sermon.  Some  circumstances  of  that 
day*s  histoiy  have  been  recalled,  which 
seem  like  foreshadowing^  of  the  coming 
event.  In  the  morning  he  read  at 
family-prayer,  instead  of  the  usual 
psalm,  the  firat  chapter  of  Job,  where 
the  successive  and  overwhelming  cala- 
mities of  the  patient  man  are  recorded. 
His  text  in  tne  evening  was,  "But  I 
would  not  have  you  to  be  ignorant, 
brethren,  concerning  them  which  are 
asleep,  that  ye  sorrow  not,  even  as  others 
which  have  no  hope."  He  gave  out 
as  the  closing  hymn  the  52d,  (Wesley,) 
in  which  occurs  the  verse, — 

"  Thou,  in  thy  youthful  prime, ' 
Hast  leap'd  the  bounds  of  time : 

Suddenly  from  earth  released, 
Lo !  we  now  rejoice  for  thee  ; 

Taken  to  an  early  rest, 
Caught  into  eternity." 

The  recent  departure  of  a  beloved 
child  suggested  the  use  of  this  hymn; 
but  it  was  prophetic  of  his  own  prema- 
ture summons  from  the  field  of  earthly 
toil.  On  the  following  morning  both 
he  and  Mrs.  Shaw  were  suffering  from 


symptoms  of  incipient  fever.    As  there 

was  no  medical  aid  in  the  town  where 

the^  resided,    they  sent  a  menage  to 

their  friend  Mr.  Chambers,  at  Pailam, 

several  miles  away,  informing  him  of 

their  need  of   help.     To   this  appeal 

Mr.   Chambers  immediately  responded 

by  hastening  to  the  house  of  sidmees ; 

and  he   proposed    to   remove  them  at 

once  to  lus  own  residence.    In  hope  of 

improvement,  this  was  deferred  untu  the 

next  day.    When  it  arrived,  the  desired 

recovery  was  not  manifest ;  and,  as  it 

was  now  seen  that  both  lives  would  be 

sacrificed  unless  inmiediate   aid   were 

rendered,  they  were  taken  to  Parham, 

where  the  best  medical  efforts  were  at 

once  employed.      Mr.  Shaw  was  oop- 

sidered  better  on  the    following  day; 

but  within  twenty-four  hours  more  an 

unfavourable  change  had  taken  place. 

He  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  mortal 

feebleness,   from  which  no   appUancee 

could  avail  to  save  Mm.    Such  was  the 

severity  of  this  short  struggle,  that  he 

had  not  the  ability  to  say  much  more 

than,  "Brother  Chambers,  I  am  gcnng 

to  heaven;*'  and,   "I  want  to  go  and 

see  my  people.**      This  waa  his   bust 

utterance:    thoughts   of     the     church 

beneath  were  mingled   with  visions  of 

the  church  above.    His  sympathy  with 

his  earthly  charge  did  not  expire,  when 

"angels    beckoned   him    away,**    and 

**  Jesus  bade  him  come.** 

He  drew  his  last  breath  early  in  the 
morning  of  Friday,  November  15th ;  and 
was  buried  the  same  evening  in  the  chapel- 
yard  at  Parham,  where  his  in&mt  son  had 
found  an  "  early  rest  *'  seven  days  before. 
The  Friday  following  his  death  added 
another  sad  event  to  this  chapter  of 
sorrows,  in  the  death  of  another  child, 
who  sank  imder  a  similar  malady, 
and  was  buried  in  her  father's  grave ; 
over  which  were  read  once  more  the 
words  of  the  Simday-moming  lesson 
before  referred  to: — *'The  Lord  gave, 
and  the  Lord  hath  taken  awi^;  blessed 
be  the  name  of  the  Lord.*'  His  widow 
and  eldest  child  have  "esci^>ed  to  teU" 
this  story  of  desolation ;  to  cherish  the 
memory  of  a  faithful  servant  of  Christ ; 
and  to  wait  the  day  when  Jobs 
''Bedeemer'*  ''shall  stand  upon  the 
earth,**  and  bless  their  ''latter  end" 
more  than  their  **  beginning." 

None  can  say  that  this  short  career 
was  useless.  The  Missionajy  martyrs 
do  not  lay  down  their  lives  in  vain. 
Their  sacrifice,  though  costly,  is  needful, 
and  brings  the  church  great  blessings. 


"Miasionary  Noticcu,"  Nov.  1861. 
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iriudi  pndode  tlie  question,  "  Why  this 
va^?"  Au^  for tkiemselvesi^iey win UH' 
penibaUegood :  far  the  Master  has  said, 
"  WboaoeTer  shall  loee  his  life  for  My 
sske  Mod  the  Gosfyel's,  the  same  shall 
save  if*  It  is  ours  to  pray  the  Lord  of 
life  to  "give  His  angels  charge  over" 
tbeK  vahaat  messengers  of  salvation, 
iitd  ofcr  tiieir  familicss,  who  with  them 
s:ve  ap  all  for  Christ  and  the  church,  not 
o  ua^Dg  their  lives  dear  unto  them. 

W.  F.  S. 

Mr.  John  Slates  was  horn  at  Robin- 
Hood's  Bay,  August  8th,  1788.  When 
&b>Mit  tventy-two  yean  of  age,  he  was 
Irooght  to  the  enjoyment  of  converting 
grace,  doling  a  revival  of  religion  at 
thbenton,  in  the  Pickering  Circuit. 
He  obtained  peace  and  joy  through 
^i«ueving,  at  a  lovefeast  which  was 
Leld  at  a  neighbotuiiig  village ;  and  he 
nUined  the  conaciouaness  of  his  accept- 
ance with  God  during  all  his  subsequent 
^'e.  His  house  was  at  all  times  the 
bome  of  ChriBt*8  measengen.  When 
(^  <tf  the  leaders  was  removed  from  the 
nilitsnt  to  the  triumphant  church,  our 
Ue  friend  was  at  once  chosen  to  fill  his 
place;  which  he  did,  with  fidelity  and 
«i0ctun,  thirty-five  years.  The  offices 
(i  dtaftl  and  Society  steward  he  also 
tailed,  with  credit  to  himself,  and  use- 
less to  the  church,  for  about  seven- 
teen yeats.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
rdpporters  of  the  Sabbath-school  at 
i^tbenton,  of  which  he  was  superin- 
tendent for  thirty  years. 

Mr.  Slater  waa  constant  and  punctual 
m  the  means  of  grace ;  and  his  private 
ezcruses  ol  devotioii  were  no  less 
re^rular.  He  was,  eminently,  a  man  of 
pnyer.  In  oonducting  prayer-meetings 
it  Wis  evident  that  his  whole  soul  was 
^atgaged  with  God.  On  many  of  those 
'jocaaan  his  bright  and  happy  counte- 
it^ooe  indicated  to  all  the  joy  and 
'^a^nity  of  soul  he  experienced.  His 
exhortations,  which  were  frequent, 
'fbofwed  how  anxious  he  was  that  all 
^bduki  be  imbued  with  fervour  in  their 
Addrenes  to  the  throne  of  grace.  His 
csthafidty  ia  worthy  of  notice.  He 
ci'uld  indeed  say,  ''  Grace  be  with  all 
them  that  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in 
^i&oarity.*'  But  it  was  among  the 
Wedeyan  Methodists  that  he  found  his 
cpiritoal  home. 

In  1856  he  left  Ebberston,  to  reside 
at  Piekerii^.  The  Society  at  the  former 
plw  evuioed  their  esteem  for  his 
<^bsrMtsr,  and  their  appreciation  of  his 
many  exosQettdes,  by  presenting  him 
with  a  handsome  Bible  aod  hymn-book ; 


a  most  affectionate  address  being  de- 
Uvered  at  the  same  time.  It  may  be 
that  the  influence  and  example  of  Mr. 
Slater  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  excellent 
men  who  are  at  the  head  of  that 
Society. 

The  same  exemplaiy  conduct  was 
maintained  in  his  new  place  of  abode  ; 
and  he  was  soon  found  in  the  Pickering 
Society  as  the  leader  of  a  large  class. 
At  seven  on  the  Sabbath  morning  he 
might  be  seen  wending  his  way,  summer 
and  winter,  toward  the  chapel,  to  attend 
the  earlv  prayer-meeting.  During  the 
space  of  six  years  he  was  not  absent 
from  that  meeting  more  than  five  times, 
except  when  away  from  home. 

As  he  approached  the  end  of  his 
pilgrimage,  his  increasing  meetness  for 
the  heavenly  inheritance  was  apparent. 
In  the  last  week  of  June,  1860,  he  made 
the  following  entry  on  a  fly-leaf  of  the 
Bible  which  his  fnends  at  Ebberston 
had  given  him  : — ^*  Since  I  and  my  wife 
were  joined  in  wedlock,  fifty  years  have 
passed  away.  It  is  now  fifty  years 
since  I  was  converted  to  God,  and  my 
dear  wife  also ;  and  we  are  still  giving 
diligence  to  make  our  calling  and  election 
sure.  And  it  is  all  by  the  grace  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  To  His  name  be  all 
the  glory  !  *'  Again,  on  Febniaiy  11th, 
1861 :— "  We  are  still  spared,  by  the 
mercy  of  God,  to  record  His  goodness 
toward  us ;  and  striving,  praying,  and 
believing  in  Jesus,  that  we  may  be 
found  in  Him  without  spot.  Amen, 
and  amen.'* 

The  last  Sabbath  of  his  life  he  spent 
according  to  his  usual  custom  in  the 
active  service  of  God.  He  was  at  the 
early  prayer-meeting ;  after  distributing 
tracts,  he  attended  the  forenoon  service 
in  the  chapel;  after  dinner  he  visited 
several  sick  persons;  at  two  he  attended 
the  afternoon  prayer-meeting  in  the 
vestry;  at  three  met  his  cl^s  ;  after 
tea  r^Mi  a  memoir  from  one  of  the 
Magazines ;  and  at  the  evening  service 
he  was  found  again  in  the  house  of  God. 
The  text  that  evening  was  with  him  a 
favourite  one :  **  Lord,  now  lettest  Thou 
Thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  according 
to  Thy  word  :  for  mine  eyes  have  seen 
Thy  salvation."  When  he  returned 
home,  he  referred  to  the  subject  of  dis- 
course ;  and  again,  especially,  the  follow- 
ing morning.  During  the  early  fore- 
noon, he  spoke  kindly  to  some  young 
men,  alluding  yet  again  to  a  certain 
portion  of  the  evening's  sermon,  and  re- 
marking, that  Christ  could  not  be  found 
in  places  of  dissipation  and  sin,  but  in 
the  temple  of  Grod.    About  ten  he  was 
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sfliied  with  violeat  pMn.  To  Ii&b  wife  h« 
said,  "  If  the  Lord  ia  about  to  take  me^ 
I  am  quite  ready  to  go/*  Thua^  like 
Simeon,  he  ezpreaaed  his  willingness 
to  leave  the  world  below,  where  he  had 
to  lire  by  faith,  and  to  enter  the  regions 
above,  where  he  would  behold  his 
Maker  and  his  God  without  a  dimming 
vail  between.  On  tiie  abatement  of 
pain,  he  said  he  felt  "the  precious 
pronuses  oome  into  his  mind."  Even 
at  seven  o^dock  p.m.,  there  were 
farourable  symptoms.  A  short  time' 
after,  however,  he  became  unconscious, 
and  continued  so  till  he  died.  Thus, 
on  Monday,  September  29th,  1862, 
Mr.  John  Slater,  aged  seventy-four 
years,  ceased  to  work  and  live. 

John  Mank. 

TnoUAB  Jacksok,  second  son  of  the 
Rev.  James  Walus,  was  bom  at  the 
Weal^an  Mission-Station,  Waingaroa, 
New-Zealand,  September  6th,  1840. 
At  his  baptism  he  received  the  above 
name,  in  honour  of  one  who  for  many 
years  has  been  well  known  as  one  of  the 
champions  of  evangelical  truth,  and 
whoee  remarkably  instructive  ministry 
was  made  a  great  blessing  to  the  writer 
of  this  memorial,  in  the  London  East 
Circuit. 

In  veiy  early  life  the  subject  of  tfajs 
sketch  manifested  a  kind  and  amiable 
disposition,  with  such  submission  to  the 
authority  of  religion,  and  such  conscious- 
ness of  individual  responsibility  to  God, 
as  induced  his  friends  to  entertain  the 
hope  that  in  due  time  he  would  rank 
among  the  ornaments,  and  the  most 
useful  members,  of  the  church  of  Christ. 
At  the  age  of  ten  years  he  was  sent  to 
the  Wesleyan  College,  Auckland ;  where, 
under  the  careful  tuition  of  the  Rev. 
Joseph  H.  Fletcher,  his  religious  im- 
pressions were  fostered  and  deepened  ; 
and  where  he  became  more  fully  ac- 
quainted with  those  great  and  blessed 
truths  which  subsequently  made  him 
wise  unto  salvation,  througn  faith  which 
is  in  Christ  Jesus.  After  finishing  his 
education,  he  was  placed  in  a  situation 
where  he  had  the  advantage  of  leisure 
for  reading,  meditation,  and  prayer : 
duties  in  which  he  took  great  delight, 
and  which,  in  the  absence  of  most  of 
the  public  and  social  means  of  grace, 
were  more  than  ordinarily  blessed  to 
his  soul.  In  this  situation  the  natural 
amiability  of  liis  disposition  was  so 
constantly  displayed  as  to  become  pro- 
verbial; it  being  commonly  remarked 
that  he  had  a  snule  and  a  Imid  word  for 
eveiy  one.      This  secured  him  many 


friends  in  all  direotioni,  not  only  among 
religious  people,  but  also  in  other  drdea 
of  society.  Toward  his  pannti  he 
always  manifested  a  degree  of  filisl 
affection  which  left  them  nothing  to 
desire  on  this  point.  It  was  this,  as  the 
sequel  will  show,  that  led  to  the  sacrifice 
of  his  valuable  life. 

But,  though  he   poescsied  qua&tieB 
which  secured  him  the  esteem  of  all 
who  knew  him,  he  himself  attached  no 
vital  importance  to  these,  irrespective 
of  a  regenerated  heart.     He  therefore 
earnestly  sought  the  blessing  of  Divine 
forgiveness,  uuough  the  fn&ite  msrits 
of   the  crucified  Redeemer.     In  this 
important    duty  he    was    greatly   en- 
couraged and  stimulated  by  the  deep 
and  dieerful   piety  of   his  two  elder 
sisters,  who  had  become  the  wives  of 
Missionaries  in  the  Fiji  and  Navigators' 
Islands.    The  thought  that)  in  aU  pro- 
bability, he  should  never  again  see  their 
faces    in    the    flesh,    strengtheiied  his 
determination  to  become  a  member  of 
that  spiritual  ftunily  into  which  they 
were  adopted,  and  whose  home  is  the 
heavenly  world.    After  prayetfuUy  and 
diligently  seeldng   the  Divine  favour, 
dunng   a   period    of  many  months,  it 
pleased  the  Lord  to    reveal    Himself 
very  graciously  to  his  heart,  enabling 
him  to  testify,  without  doubt,  that  the 
Spirit  bore  witness  with  his  spirit^  that 
he  was  a  child  of  God.    The  graces  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  now  rendered  him — as 
was  remarked  by  a  friend  in  Auckland, 
who   had  had  many   opportonitiee  of 
observing  his  walk  and  conversation — 
**  a  good  young  man,  in  every  sense  of 
the  word."    It  was  his  study  to  adorn 
the  doctrine  of  Qod  his  Saviour  in  all 
things,    and,  to   the    uttermost  of  his 
ability,  to  induce  others  to  "walk  by 
the  same  rule,"  and  to  ''mind  the  same 
thing."    He  took  a  deep  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  Sabbath-school  diildren,  and 
was  never  more  delighted  than  when  he 
found  himself  surrounded  by  such  objects 
of  the  Saviour's  love.     Two   or  three 
months   before   his  decease,  the  rapid 
growth    of   his  piety,  and  the    fuller 
development  of  genuine  talent,  indicated 
to  the  minds  of  some  of  his  friends  that 
the  Lord  vras  preparing  him  for  a  more 
important  office  in  the  church  than  he 
had  hitherto   occupied.      But    it  now 
appears,  that  this  remarkable  improve- 
ment was  preparatory  to  an  eariy  removal 
from  earth  to  heaven. 

In  the  course  of  the  winter  of  1862 
the  Mission-family  at  Waingaro*  was 
visited  by  typhus  fever,  prostratlTig  the 
three  diUdiea  who  were  then  ai  home. 
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Keaiing  tfast  the  oonstftat  attflodAnoe 

QpoB  tiM  nakf   iHnoh,  during    neaiiy 

three  months   had    alxMwly    devolved 

•olely  opoQ  his  puentB,  might  seriotulj 

a^^t  their  health, — and  especially,  as 

one  of  his  sisters  appeared  to  be  at  the 

P'int  (A  death, — Thomas  hastened  on 

iot  from  Auckland  to  WaingaroA)  a 

iiaiaaos  of  more  than  a  hnndred  miles, 

v>  ^L^  whst  he  oould  for  their  relief.     It 

^u  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his  parents, 

t;ut  he  should    expose  himself  to  the 

ikig«r  of  contact  with  a  disease  which 

veined  to  be  hastening  a  sister  and  two 

•r<thas  to  the  grave  ;  but,  his  generous 

iieart  not  allowing  him  to  heed  danger, 

he  did  aQ  he  could    to  help  both  the 

'ktPJcted  sod  the  weary.     In  addition  to 

tinrtnniUing  attention  to    their   bodily 

vautt,   he   endeavoured   to  be  instru- 

iDfniil  in    oonveying     consolation    to 

their  minds.     He  persisted  in  this  work 

«if  mercy,  till  it  becsbme  apparent  that 

the  disease  had  attacked  himself.     But 

t^  gave  him  no  painful  concern.     He 

f^it  assured   that,    whatever  its  issue 

3ii^t  be,  he  was  in  the  hands  of  that 

^nuQs  Being    whom    he    loved  and 

Kr\ed,  and  whose  favour  rendered  him 

<^>peakahly  happy.     Day  after  day  the 

»>inptoms  of  his  disease    became    in- 

creaaiDgly  alarming,  but  his  confidence 

io  Chhst   remained    unshaken.      His 

BiUe,  which  had  long  been  his  com- 

yjmUf  sad  which  he  had  been  accus- 

t^^Led  to  read  <i«i  his  knees  in  secret 

i-trf'Te  God,  with  prayer  for  grace   to 


enable  him  to  rednce  its  sacred  injunc- 
tions to  practice,  was  now  more  precious 
than  ever  to  him.  He  invariably  had 
it  either  in  his  hand  or  under  his  pillow. 
The  prevailing  sentiment  of  his  heart 
accorded  with  a  reference  to  Psalm 
cxix.  9,  which  he  wrote  on  one  of  the 
blank  pages  of  his  Bible,  showing  how 
anxious  he  was  to  be  guided  by  the 
mind  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  revealed  in 
the  word.  From  the  day  on  which  his 
illness  beci(|ne  alarming,  to  the  day  of 
his  death,  he  was  almost  constantly  in 
a  state  of  delirium.  But,  though  un- 
conscious of  what  was  going  on  about 
him,  he  invariably  recognized  the  sound 
of  the  Saviour's  name,  and  expressed  a 
fuU  assurance  of  his  right,  by  faith,  to 
the  tree  of  life. 

About  an  hour  before  he  died,  he 
perfectly  recovered  his  consciousness ; 
and,  turning  toward  his  parents,  who, 
with  other  friends,  were  weeping  at  his 
bed-side,  he  said,  "  Mv  dear  father  and 
mother,  all  ii  right — aU  is  ri^ht.  I  am 
Christ's — I  am  Christ's."  He  then  prayed, 
but  his  speech  was  indistinct,  except  the 
concluding  words,  '*  the  inheritance  of 
the  saints  in  light.  I  am  Christ's — 
I  am  Christ's."  With  these  words  on 
his  lips,  he  entered  "  the  palace  of 
angels  and  God,"  on  Sunday,  the  5th  of 
October,  1862,  aged  twenty-two  years 
and  one  month. 

"Not  lofit,  but  gone  before." 

J.  W. 
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ressuAAT  28th,  1863.— At  Tingley,  in  the 
I^'wsboiy  Orcnit,  in  his  forty-aixth  year, 
>*'"  Thoiiiai  Lmab.  Ho  was  a  member  of 
lis  f-hoich  twenty-two  yean,  and  daring 
^'^nl  d  these  fiUod  tho  offices  of  clam- 
-  .:Ur,  Society-steward,  and  Sunday-school 
''  "\ier.  He  also  cheeifoDy  and  faithfully 
V  •l&imed  the  Ciospel  of  Christ,  in  the 
•  "i-wcitj  of  Local  preacher.  Ho  was  oon- 
«i  'utiquUy  weak,  and  often  suffered  from 
^nt  sflUetioik ;  hat,  amki  aD  tho  tribula- 
iv^  oflttfi,  he  manifested  a  spirit  of  cahn 
r«-if;nattoQ  and  etrong  eonlldeneo  in  the 
^^^.*mg  of  all  events.  Jiut  before  his  do- 
TviTtiue,  he  had  a  ■pedal  manifestation  of 
Uw  lifiHfBi  preaenoe  of  God ;  under  the  in- 
fli'Toe  of  whkh  he  exclaimed,  « If  I  had 
'' :  Txj^  I  eoold  iihoat  the  praise  of  ChriJit. 
^-0  I  duU  we  Him— I  »baU  see  Him  -I 
-III  w  Him  an  He  la  !•*  T.  P. 

A|iril  S^.~.1Cm  Catherine  Bonowg,  of 
^;^Mvn%gk,  a^  forty-six.  Favoured 
^*-b  <  'hrirtiaa  instmction  from  eariy  infancy, 
^  idd  to  ihfi  house  of  Godi  she  leeeiTsd 


into  her  heart  tho  seed  of  Divine  truth,  and 
while  young  was  made  wise  unto  salvation. 
For  a  time  she  remained  a  stranger  to  the 
comforts  and  Joys  of  Ood's  pardoned  people ; 
but  faithful  preaching  was  made  the  mean» 
of  deepening  conviction,  and  private  oonnBcl 
with  the  minister  led  her  to  cxerciso  that 
simple  fSsith  in  Christ  which  is  followed  by 
the  peaoo  which  passcth  undcTRtanding.  Her 
light  now  began  to  shine,  giving  evidence  of 
the  happy  change.  She  loved  to  be  a  con- 
stant and  an  early  worshipper  In  the  sanc- 
tuary. It  was  her  delight  also  to  labour  fcr 
Ckxl.  She  distributed  tracts,  invited  her 
neighbours  to  come  to  public  service,  visited 
the  afflicted,  and  sought  out  and  relieved  sucli 
as  were  in  need.  Many  years  she  suffered 
greatly  from  a  spinal  affection  ;  but  she  hero 
all  with  fortitude  and  cbeerfalnoBs.  FUr 
zeal  and  activity  made  her  for^'etful  of  her 
own  infirmities.  As  if  knowing  that  her  sun 
would  go  down  whilo  it  was  yet  day,  she 
gave  the  more  diligence  to  finish  her  work. 
VHien  it  became  manifest  that  she  could  not 
long  survive,  she  said,  with  a  smile,  *'  I  rebt 
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00  the  MUmtmeaL    I  can  do  noUung  more. 

1  am  a  nnner  saved  hj  grace.  I  do  not^ 
caoDoty  wixh  to  live,  imlc»  God  give  me  a 
little  mora  etrmgth.  He  knows  what  is  best. 
I  leave  myself  in  His  hands."  Thns  meeklj 
snlTeting,  and  firmly  trusting  in  her  Sayionr, 
she  passed  awaj  from  the  trials  of  earth  to 
the  rapiores  of  heaven.  J.  B. 

August  6th.— At  Ireh^gter,  in  the  Wei- 
liTigboro'  CSrciiit,  Mn.  Sarah  Spencer,  aged 
fifty-nine.  She  had  been  a  consistent 
member  of  the  church  about  forty  years. 
She  always  felt  deeply  inte^tcd  in  the 
cause,  and  for  several  years  was  a  faithful 
and  afiTectJonate  leader  of  a  class.  Her  at- 
tendance on  the  means  of  grace  was  r^nlar ; 
and  her  fervent  prayers,  attended  by  a  gra- 
cions  influence,  were  made  a  blessing  to 
many.  Over  her  children  she  watched  with 
pociUiar  solicitude.  Her  counsels,  and  earnest 
prayers  for  their  salvation,  were  not  in  vain : 
for  she  lived  to  see  most  of  them  members  of 
the  Society.  She  was  an  assiduous  visiter  of 
the  sick ;  and  her  sympathy  for  the  suffering 
lc<l  her  to  minister  both  to  their  temporal 
and  their  spiritual  necessities.  Her  but 
illncsH  was  long  and  severe,  depriving  her  of 
the  public  means  of  grace.  But  her  mind 
was  comfortably  stay^  upon  God.  Several 
times  she  repeated  the  following  words : — 

"My  Jesus  to  know,  and  feel  His  blood 
flow, — 
Tis  life  everlasting,  'tis  heaven  below !  *' 

Often  did  she  express  herself  as  being  ready 
for  her  change.  At  length,  while  supported 
in  the  arms  of  her  children,  she  ezcliumed 
wiUi  great  energy, — 

"Lend,  lend  your  wings !  I  motmt,  I  fly ! 
O  grave,  where  is  thy  victory  ? 
O  death,  where  is  thy  sting  ?" 

Shortly  after,  her  soul  took  its  flight. 

W.  P. 

September  24  th.— Mr.  Joseph  Brougham, 
at  FUlinghaim,  in  the  Lincoln  Circuit.  He 
was  favoured  with  pious  parents,  whose 
Scriptural  training  and  consistent  example 
ixsuod,  under  Qod*s  grace,  in  his  early  ilc- 
oision  for  Christ.  More  than  forty-six  years 
ho  maintained  a  Christian  profession  distin- 
guished by  holy  zeal,  love  to  God's  people, 
<Ielight  in  the  means  of  grace,  and  a  con- 
scientious attendance  upon  them.  He  faith- 
fully sustained  the  ofllcos  of  leader,  trustee, 
steward,  and  Sabbath-school  teacher ;  and 
h\<  memory  is  Justly  revered.  Ho  loved  the 
Miiision-caxise,  and  liberally  sustained  it ; 
and  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  nusing  the 
beautiful  little  chapel  in  his  native  viUage. 
Ho  sweetly  fell  asleep  in  Jesus,  aged  sixty- 
83ven  yean.  H.  H.  C. 

Octolier  2d.— At//ineit{fy,  the  Rev.  B.  G. 
Mitchell,  In  his  fifty-fifth  year.  In  early  life 
he  was  tlie  subject  of  gracious  impressions, 
and  devoted  himself  to  God.    Twenty-five 


yean  he  laboured  dOigeBity  and  usefnllT  in 
the  chnrefa.  He  was  a  moat  kindly,  honuiie, 
liberal,  and  contentious  man.  As  a  noniater, 
he  was  faithful  and  practical ;  and  at  tk 
final  day  his  crown,  will  be  ndther  dim  &<r 
starless.  His  laflt  illness  was  sudden  and 
severe.  In  the  vaUey  of  death  he  ei\joTi'U 
"  perfect  peace."  When  one  said  to  him. 
"The  Lord  will  be  with  you,"  he  repb«l, 
"He  is  with  me."  When  fliothcr  B&ked, 
"  Does  that  religion  which  you  taught 
othen  support  yon  now  T"  he  replied,  vitli 
great  emphasis,  "Yes— O  yes!"  Alter 
eleven  days  of  suffering,  he  fell  asleep. 

W.  L.  W. 

October  8th.— In  the  Birmingham  &e<.'ni 
Circuity  agedsixty-two^  Mn.  Elisabeth  FJtld. 
— ^in  ftill  maturity  of  Christian  character.  Sk- 
was  a  member  of  the  Bradford-street  Society 
upwards  of  forty  yean ;  sustaining,  dnriog 
twenty-two  of  these,  with  great  diligence 
and  snooeas,  the  offtee  of  dass-leader.  In  a 
long  and  painful  affliction  her  mind  ww 
supported,  and  eminently  peaoefuL  She  was> 
devout,  trustful,  and  cheerfully  resigned 
Her  attachment  to  the  house  of  God  W4> 
strong:  she  was  "rarely  absent  when  if 
doon  were  open  either  for  public  or  private 
wonhip."  And  her  love  for  the  fellowship 
of  the  class  was  equally  marked.  Hen  wa»i 
not  a  religion  of  theories,  or  sentiments,  or 
forms  ;  but,  emphatically,  a  religion  <^  th« 
affections.  "  She  looked  well  to  the  ways  ol 
her  household ;"  and  pleasant  it  was  to  s« 
her,  yean  gone  by,  in  company  with  her 
husband  and  five  daughters,  bending  at  th« 
sacramental  board.  She  passed  away  yean- 
ing after  higher  attainments  in  Chri^ian 
holiness.  A  few  houn  before  her  death 
her  deep  longings  found  expression  in  th« 
beautiful  and  thoroughly  evangelical  lines,  — 

"  O  for  a  heart  to  praise  my  God, 
A  heart  from  sin  set  free  ; 
A  heart  that  always  feels  Thy  blood 
So  freely  spilt  for  me : 

"  A  heart  in  every  thought  renew'd. 
And  full  of  love  Divine  ; 
Perfect,  and  right,  and  pure,  and  good, 
A  copy.  Lord,  of  Thine  I  '* 

J.  W.  ('. 

November  15th.— At  Luddenden,  in  the 
Hebden-Bridgo  Circuity  Mary  Oaniett,  i!i 
her  twenty- third  year.  In  1856  she  obtainui 
a  sense  of  aooeptanoe  with  God,  and  henc^.^- 
forth  went  on  her  way  rcyoidng.  She  p4» 
sesKecl  the  ornament  of  a  medL  and  qui't 
spirit ;  and  her  attachment  to  the  hou<c  «>i 
God,  the  daas-meeting,  and  the  Sablwtli- 
school,  was  strong  and  unwavering.  A  short 
time  before  her  departure^  she  exclaimed, 

"  But  O  when  that  hwt  conflict's  o'er. 
And  I  am  chain'd  to  earth  no  more. 
With  what  glad  accents  shall  I  rise 
To  Join  the  music  of  the  skies !  '* 

J.  L. 
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On  the  23d  of  Aagust,  1719,  a  funeral-procesBion  was  to  be  »eea 

Tcodinf;  iu  way  through  the  streets  of  Berlin'  to  St.  Mary's  church. 

It  wu  that  of  the  Baron  of  Canstein,  who  had  fallen  asleep  four  days 

pRfioasIy.     Among  the  mourners  were  more  particularly  remarked 

two  suters  of  the  deceased ;  his  most  intimate  friend,  Field-Marshal 

TOO  Nttzmer,  the  step-father  of  Count  von  Zinzendorf ;  Johann  Rane 

and  JohsDn  Porat,  the  former  of  whom  was  the  Baron's  confessor ; 

AggQftt  Hermann  Francke,  of  Halle ;  Julius  Elers ;  and  Heinrich  and 

iobaoD  Rost,  who  were  both  connected  with  the  Orphan-House  in  that 

tovo.    The  funeral-sermon,  deli?ered  by  Rane,  was  on  a  text  that  the 

departed  had  himself  chosen  for  the  occasion : — '*  For  this  cause  I 

obtained  mercy,   that  in  me  first  Jesus  Christ  might  show  forth  all 

loDg-salTering,  for  a  pattern  to  them  which  should  hereafter  believe  on 

Him  to  life  everlasting."  (1  Tim.  i.  16.)     • 

The  man  thus  laid  in  the  grave  was  one  who  had  for  five-and-twenty 
jean  dcToted  his  life  to  the  cause  of  Christian  love.  Such  men  there 
hive  (wen  in  every  age  of  the  church ;  but,  in  the  progressive  develop- 
ment cf  true  Christian  beneficence,  there  stand  out  with  peculiar  pro- 
minenee  cotain  men  and  women,  who  hare  been  able  to  open  out  new 
vaya  mA  means  of  doing  good,  and  to  devise  schemes  for  the  advan- 
ta^  aC-.ttie  next  generation,  of  which  the  last  knew  nothing.  Baron 
^OQ  Gumleiii  was  one  of  them.  When  we  compare  his  achievements 
*ith  tt<Ha  of  many  others  who  pleaded  the  same  faith,  felt  the  same 
lov^  ati  enjoyed  the  same  privileges,  we  must  needs  allow  that  Rane 
inigbt 'liitve  ventured  to  begin  his  sermon  with  the  words, — '!  Know 
Te  Qot  that  there  is  a  prince  and  a  great  man  fallen  this  day  in  Israel  V* 
If  there  .is  ever  written  a  faithful  history  of  Christian  love,  the  name 
of  Caostein  will  be  found  shining  brightly  there. 

The  family  of  this  good  man*came  from  Westphalia,  and  his  father 
occapied  a  high  position  in  the  service  of  the  State  of  Brandenburg. 
Hia  mother  had  been  three  times  married,  but  her  children  were  the 
offipriog  of  the  second  marriage.  As  she  survived  her  third  husband, 
tbey  inherited  her  whole  possessions.  Carl  Hildebrand,  the  subject  of 
our  sketch,  was  born  on  the  ninth  Sunday  after  Trinity ;  and  the 
Gospel  for  that  day  bids  Christians  "  make  to  themselves  friends  of 
the  mammon  of  unrighteousness."      Whether  he  ever  noticed  the 

•  TisoslmuKi  6om  the  Evangelische  Kirehetuieiiunff,  audrepabliahed  in  **  Christian 
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coincidence  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  these  words  were  tlie  guiding  star 
of  his  life.     His  earliest  years  were  spent  under  bis  parents'  roof, 
partly  in  the  country,  partly  in  the  town  ;  and  there  be  was  prepared 
by  private  tutors  for  the  university.     When  he  was  fourteen  he  lost 
bis  father,  whose  last  words  to  him  were,  "  Be  a  man,  and  truU  in  the 
goodness  of  the  Lord  thy  God,**    At  the  age  of  sixteen,  the  youth  went 
to  Frankfort  to  study  jurisprudence.     At  the  close  of  three  years,  his 
education  being  over,  he  travelled  in  France,  England,  Italy,  &c. ;  and 
on  his  return  was  made  page  to  his  prince,  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg, 
who  afterwards  became  King  of  Prussia.     Next  be  entered  the  army, 
and  fought  against  France.     During  this  campaign  his  health  was 
seriously  shaken.     On  bis  recovery,  be  left  the  army,  and  returned  to 
his  mother,  who  was  then  living  in  Berlin.     In  October,  1694,  she 
too  died ;  and  it  was  beside  her  coffin  that  the  young  baron  first  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Philip  Jacob  Spener,   then  in  bis  sixtieth  year. 
The  intimacy  thus  began  lasted  till  Spener's  death  ;  and  the  constant 
intercourse  of  the  two  led  Von  Ganstein  into  friendly  relations  with 
several  of  Speuer*s  friends,  who  were  ftiembers  of  the  Theological 
Faculty  of  the  newly  established  University  of  Halle,  and  most  espe- 
cially with  August  Hermann  Francke.   Toward  the  end  of  the  century, 
Ganstein  inherited  a  part  of  the  property  left  by  bis  relative.  Count 
Ton  Ganitz,   the  poet ;   and  somewhat  later  he  married  a  wife  like- 
minded  with  himself,   but  their  union  remained  childless.     After  bis 
return  from  the  war,  be  seems  to  have  retired  into  private  life,  instead 
of  devoting  his  talent  and  culture  to  the  political  service  of  his  country. 
His  heart  impelled  bim  in  another  direction. 

He  had  been  from  earliest  childhood  under  favourable  religions  influ- 
ences. His  father,  we  are  told,  was  a  sincerely  pious  man,  who  held 
God's  word  and  sacraments  in  deepest  reverence,  loved  and  honoured 
His  ministers,  delighted  in  the  conversation  of  pious  and  learned  theo- 
logians, and  proved  the  reality  of  bis  faith  by  works  of  charity  to  all 
who  were  poor  and  suffering.  But  this  excellent  parent  was  called 
away  just  when  his  influence  might  have  been  of  especial  use  to  his 
sou.  Qod,  however,  preserved  the  youth  from  all  openly  sinful  courses, 
thongh  no  doubt  he  passed  through  a  period  of  vanity  and  conformity 
to  the  world,  to  which  he  afterwards  looked  back  with  sorrow,  thank- 
ful that  he  was  not  then  called  away  to  the  judgment-seat.  The  turn- 
ing-point of  bis  life  appears  to  have  been  that  severe  illness  at  Brussels, 
when  the  fear  of  death  fell  upon  him,  lind  moved  him  to  take  a  solemn 
TOW  in  the  presence  of  bis  personal  attendant,  that  **  if  the  Lord  deli< 
vered  bim  from  bis  sickness  be  would  serve  Him  for  the  rest  of  hit 
life."  It  was  in  conformity  with  this  vow  that  he  avoided  all  entrancf 
into  public  life,  believing  that  be  would  thus  be  better  able  to  **  devote 
himself  entirely  to  Gk)d,  soul  and  body,  goods  and  substance.**  At  thi 
same  time  be  was  still  ''  very  weak  in  spiritual  knowledge."  But  th< 
Lord  went  after  him  into  the  wilderness,  and  brought  him  safe  intc 
the  fold.  It  was  an  especial  blessing  to  bim  to  become  acqaaintec 
with  Spener,  and  their  meeting  first  beside  the  grave  of  the  mothei 
that  he  deeply  mourned  rendered  the  baron's  heart  more  amenable  tc 
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that  good  nau's  inflaence.  This  he  acknowledged  with  devout  thank- 
fuloesa  in  the  preface  that  he  wrote  to  Spener^a  posthumous  works. 
"  It  pleased  the  great  and  merciful  Ood  to  make  use  of  Spener  as  the 
instrument  of  His  grace  to  turn  my  poor  heart  to  the  contemplation, 
and  sob^uently  the  certainty,  of  salvation  in  Christ,  the  Saviour  of 
the  world."  From  that  time,  •*  to  serve  the  Lord's  cause"  was  hia 
only  aim.  He  conscientiously  and  prudently  managed  his  possessions  ; 
be  oocopied  himself  with  literature — how  laboriously,  the  number  of 
hii  works  may  show.  But  his  heart's  desire  was  to  do  good,  to  spend 
tod  be  spent,  to  offer  himself  a  living  sacritice. 

We  are  aware  that  exceptions  have  been  taken  to  the  theology  of 
tbe  BaroB,  and  of  his  friend  Spener.  They  have  been  accused  of  con- 
foouding  justification  hy  faith,  with  works ;  and  there  are  certain 
exaggerated  expressions  in  the  works  of  Spener  and  his  party,  which, 
taken  in  coonezion  with  their  active  benerolence,  may  have  author- 
ized the  impression.  But  the  principle  of  the  Baron's  life  wap,  *'  I 
^/•eve,  therefore  I  lave**  And  no  man  can  read  bis  commentary  on 
tbe  Gospels,  or  the  accoants  of  his  conversation  during  his  last  days, 
without  being  convinced  of  the  soundness  of  his  views  on  the  subject 
of  the  forgiving  of  sins.  *'  No  one  can  be  truly  merciful,"  he  observed, 
"who  has  not  known  and  received  the  mercy  of  God."  What  is  this 
bat  another  Tersion  of  the  truth,  that  '<  faith  worketh  by  loveT"  And, 
two  days  before  hia  death,  he  begged  to  be  reminded  in  his  last  moments 
of  the  words,  **  They  overcame  him  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  by 
the  word  of  their  testimony."  (Rev.  xii.  11.)  We  may  be  confident 
that  tbe  Baron'a  charity  sprang  from  the  one  truly  Christian  source. 

Neither  are  we  distressed  because  compelled  to  admit  that  his  heart 
was  at  first  too  soft  and  indiscriminate  in  its  sympathies.     Christiaa 
sobriety  and  discretion  are  gifts  to  be  won  by  prayer  and  experience. 
He  learut  gradually  to  make  use  of  the  best  existing  agency  for  carry- 
ing out  his  benevolent  intentions, — the  agency  of  the  ministers  of 
God's  word.     The  extraordinary  infiuence  of  the  Halle  Pietists  over 
tbe  whole  land, — ^and,  more  particularly,  the  prominent  position  which, 
after  the  death  of  Spener,  August  Hermann  Francke  occupied  in  the 
Lutheran  Charch, — depended  in  great  measure  upon  the  agency  of  the 
latter  in  a  thousand  bentfficial  undertakings.     And  tbe  true  greatness 
and  beaoty  of  the  Baron'a  character  are  best  displayed  by  his  having  for 
a  space  of  five-and-twenty  years  been  contented  to  do  good  indirectly, 
letting  his  charity  pass  through  the  hand  of  another, — a  hand  which 
he  beltered  to  be  pointed  out  to  him  by  God.     Count  von  Zinzendorf 
tells  ua,  that  he  himself  had  hoped  in  his  youth  that  **  God,  who  had 
appointed  a  Profesaor  Francke  to  that  sainted  man   the  Baron  von 
Caasteio,  would  send  him,  too,  fit  agents  for  carrying  out  his  plans." 
The  Baron  sought  and  found  the  same  efficient  help  from  ministers  in 
Berlin ;  and  we  think  we  are  right  in  linking  the  amount  of  his  suc- 
cess with  this  sagacious  and  humble  course,   to  which  he  remained 
iiutbfQl  to  his  life's  end. 

Meanwhile  his  own  heart  revelled  in  that  blessedness  of  tfivingy 
which,  we  know  from  our  Lord's  own  life,  far  exceeds  that  of  receiving. 

u  2 
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"  I  experieDce  great  delight/'  he  writes  in  the  year  1707,  "in  thinking 
over  the  resolve — now  more  fervent  than  ever — that  I  made  years  ago, 
of  dedicating  and  spending  my  remaining  life  and  all  my  energies  in 
the  Lord's  work.  I  would  not  change  it  for  anything  else  in  the 
world,  however  great  and  high."  In  these  words  he  was  alluding  to 
an  especial  work ;  hut  his  charity  confined  itself  to  no  one  sphere.  It 
was  in  constant  exercise, — toward  private  individuals  in  distress; 
toward  all  sufferers  for  conscience'  sake,  of  whom  there  were  many  in 
those  days ;  toward  the  young,  who  needed  instruction,  as  well  as 
toward  the  old,  who  needed  shelter.  It  is  not  possible  to  estimate  the 
part  he  may  have  played  in  promoting  the  kingdom  of  God.  Who 
could  have  foretold,  for  instance,  that  one  of  the  youths  supported  by 
the  Baron,  at  the  Berlin  gymnasium,  would,  after  a  few  years,  be  the 
first  Lutheran  Missionary  to  the  heathen  population  of  the  Bast  Indies? 
And  many  such  cases  there  may  have  been,  open  and  manifest  in  the 
eyes  of  God,  though  veiled  from  our  own. 

But  it  was  not  long  before  the  Baron  resolved,  not  only  thus  to 
supply  immediate  wants,  but  to  found  such  institutions  as  might  work 
permanent  good  long  after  his  own  departure.  The  first  of  these  was  a 
small  hospital  in  Halle  for  poor  widows,  noticeable  as  having  been  the 
only  institution  which  he  founded  and  managed  alone, — whereas  he 
generally  loved  to  keep  himself  in  the  background,  behind  his  coadju- 
tors. This  Widow- House  still  endures,,  and  is  a  blessing  to  its  few 
inmates,  for  whose  spiritual  advantages,  as  well  as  bodily  wants,  ample 
provision  was  made. 

The  youthful  university  of  Halle,  then  in  its  first  flush  of  fervour 
and  energy,  also  afforded  a  wide  scope  for  his  beneficence.  He  con- 
tributed to  the  support  of  many  poor  students ;  endowed  a  distin- 
guished theologian  from  Wirtemberg,  Johann  Daniel  Herrnschmid, 
thereby  enabling  him  to  settle  in  Halle  to  the  profit  of  many ;  was  a 
friend  in  various  ways  to  the  celebrated  Michaelis,  promoting  his 
labours,  and  hospitably  receiving  him  in  his  house  for  periods  of  repose. 
But,  above  all,  he  benefited  Halle  by  contributing  a  great  portion  of 
his  ample  means  to  an  Orphan-House,  now  bearing  the  name  of  the 
man  whom  he  especially  employed,  as  we  have  already  seen,  to  carry 
out  his  charitable  schemes, — to  Francke*a  Institution.  The  veil  cast 
over  the  part  he  took  in  this  good  work  is  a  very  transparent  one  ;  and 
we  may  safely  attribute  its  wonderfully  rapid  success  to  his  liberal 
support  and  zealous  co-operation.  Advance  after  advance,  gift  upon 
gift,  were  constantly  passing  from  Berlin  to  Halle ;  and,  finally,  his 
last  testament  made  this  institution  the  inheritor  of  all  his  property. 

But  the  Lord  had  reserved  this  true  nobleman,  who.  had  laboured 
many  years  in  His  service,  for  a  hitherto  untrodden  path  of  well-doing. 
It  is  true  he  was  not  able  to  carry  out  extensively  the  institution  so 
peculiarly  his  own  ;  it  required  more  and  other  means  than  were  within 
his  reach  in  the  epoch  at  which  he  lived ;  and  with  regard  to  this,  as 
to  all  his  other  efforts,  his  humble  spirit  would  gladly  have  kept  bis 
own  name  in  the  background.  But  his  holy  courage,  his  Christian 
chivalry,  did  not  allow  of  this,  in  the  first  instance ;  iior  was  it  the 
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irill  of  HeftTen  that  after  generatioDs  should  remain  in  uncertainty  as 
to  the  source  whence  a  wide  stream  of  blessings  has  flowed  down  to 
them. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  minds  of  earnest 
Christians  were  much  occupied  with  the  question,  •*  How  to  spread 
God's  word  among  the  people  at  large?"  For,  though  the  amount 
of  spiritual  adfantage  that  a  universally  accessible  Bible  would  confer 
coQJd  hardly  be  conceived  of,  yet  it  was  felt  that  Luther's  version  was 
ft  gift  to  all  of  Gelrman  tongue,  not  only  to  the  upper  classes ;  and 
many  voices  loudly  declared  that  it  ought  to  be  found  in  every  family, 
fiat  even  in  the  cheapest  form  the  Bible  was  so  costly,  that  it  was  a 
rare  thing  indeed  to  find  one  belonging  to  the  poor. 

There  is  some  obscurity  as  to  the  special  causes  that  first  led  the 
Baron  von  Canatein,  in  1 7 10,  to  think  seriously  about  remedying  this 
eril.  For  several  months,  he  exchanged  long  letters  with  the  book- 
seller Elers,  and  with  Francke  in  Halle ;  and  the  result  was  a  matured 
scheme,  of  which  the  chief  features  were  the  following : — 

1st.  Christian  love  was  to  furnish  capital  to  set  up  a  printing-pren 
for  Bihieg  only^  which  were  to  be  sold  at  a  very  low  profit. 

2d.  The  stereotype  was  to  be  used, — an  improvement  then  very 
recently  introdnced  in  Holland. 

3d.  The  traffic  in  these  cheap  Bibles  was  to  be  carried  on  inde- 
pendently of  and  apart  from  the  book-trade. 

This  last  was  a  very  important  clause,  because  so  likely  to  provoke 
enmity  and  opposition  from  booksellers  in  general.  And,  as  this  feeling 
might  have  been  injurious  to  the  Halle  Orphan- House,  of  which  the 
new  institotion  was  to  be  a  branch,  the  Baron  determined  to  make  an 
exception  to  his  rule,  and  to  carry  it  on  in  his  own  sole  name,  till,  all 
opposition  surmounted,  he  could  make  it  over,  as  **  an  ornament "  of 
the  beloved  Orphan- House,  to  Francke.  "As  the  booksellers,"  he  writes, 
"may  complain  of  my  scheme,  (which,  however,  does  not  disturb  my 
conscience,  as  I  have  the  truth  on  my  side,)  for  fear  that  the  odium 
and  abuse  should  fall  on  you  in  the  Orphan -House,  I  have  thought  it 

good  to  take  the  matter  upon  myself. When,  however,  I  have  got 

things  into  order,  I  shall  make  over  the  whole  work  to  you,  that  you 
may  truly  aaj  that  it  belongs  to  your  institution,  to  which  it  will  thus 
be  an  ornament." 

A  visible  blessing  attended  each  step  that  the  Baron  took  during  the 
oine  years  that  yet  remained  to  him  to  devote  to  the  cause.  Its  fame 
was  widely  spread,  and  very  soon  its  success  was  fully  secured. 

Of  the  various  donations  made  to  it,  we  shall  only  mention  three, 
of  a  thousand  dollars  each  ;  one,  by  the  Baron  himself ;  another,  by 
Prince  Charles  of  Denmark  ;  and  a  third,  by  Sophia  Louisa,  third  wife 
of  Frederick  I.,  King  of  Prussia.  In  1712,  the  first  New  Testaments 
appeared,  the  following  year  the  first  Bibles.  In  both  the  Baron  wrote 
prefaces,  full  of  the  joy  he  felt  in  the  work — a  joy  that  irradiated  the 
whole  evening  of  hia  days.  He  willingly  undertook  the  fatigues  con- 
nected with  the  management,  which  could  not  have  been  slight.  He 
saw  many  thousands  of  Bibles  issue  from  the  press ;  he  heard  how  to 
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all  parts  of  his  fatherland,  as  well  as  to  foreign  coantries,  even  to  India, 
the  results  of  his  echeroe  had  reached,     lie  Icnew  what  an  eager  demand 
existed  for  the  sacred  books  at  their  places  of  sale  in  Halle,  so  that, 
on  one  occasion,  the  doors  had  actually  to  be  closed  lest  copies  that 
\^  ere  already  put  by  for  some  should  be  carried  off  by  the  impetuoos 
desire  of  others.  Finally  he  saw  (and  this  rejoiced  him,  perhaps,  most 
of  all)  that  the  opponents  of  the  Halle  Pietists,  with  Valentin  Emit 
Loscber  at  their  head,  met  the  undertaking  with  unqualified  approval, 
and  pronounced  it  to  be  a  work  of  peace,  over  which  they  could  join 
hands  in  friendship.     Such  honour  before  men,  so  that  even  his  ene- 
mies should  commend  him,  had  not  been  sought  by  the  good  Baron  for 
himself.     It  was  even  disagreeable  to  him.     He  was  anxious  to  with- 
draw his  name  from  the  work  of  his  heart.     It  was  to  be  an  ornament 
of  the  Orphan-House — nothing  more.     Neither  in  his  lifetime,  nor  in 
the  first  years  after  his  death,  was  a  Canstein  Bible  Press  or  a  Canstein 
Bible  Society  spoken  of  in  public ;  but  the  Bibles  "  were  to  be  found 
in  the  Orphan- House,"  and  it  was  only  the  preface  written  by  him 
that  told  whence  the  widely- diffused  blessing  sprung. 

In  1775,  however,  a  new  preface  was  substituted  for  his ;  and,  as  a 
memorial,  the  words,  "  Press  of  the  Canstein  Bible  Society,"  were 
placed  on  the  title-page.  Later,  that  striking  building,  the  Orphan- 
House  at  Halle,  had  shields  put  up,  with  memorial  inscriptions.  The 
Baron's  portrait  hangs  iti  the  workshops ;  and  care  is  taken  that  his 
memory  should  not  grow  dim  in  the  sphere  where  his  love  wrought  so 
successfully. 

In  St.  Mary*s  church,  at  Berlin,  neither  stone  nor  inscription  marks 
the  Baron's  gra?e.  But  something  more  enduring  than  a  funeral-stone 
is  raised  to  his  memory — something  more  living  than  an  inscription 
speaks  of  him  still. 
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Religion  teaches  by  example,  not  less  than  by  precept ;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  say  how  much  of  the  hallowing  power  of  the  Bible  itself 
is  traceable  to  its  inspired  and  faithful  biography.  Rich  indeed  are 
our  own  Conuezional  records  of  "  the  dealings  of  God  "  with  both 
ministers  and  people ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  following  may  not  be 
unworthy  of  a  place  among  these  "  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  sil- 
ver." Happily,  there  are  materials  for  an  edifying  memoir,  in  a 
somewhat  extensive  journal,  kept  by  the  venerable  deceased,  and 
entitled  "  Texts  and  TraveU."  He  describes  his  early  religious  life 
in  the  terms  following  : — 

"  I  was  born  at  Congleton,  Cheshire,  September  23d,  1 786.  When 
very  young,  I  felt  the  drawings  of  the  Spirit.  I  can  well  remember, 
when  at  school,  and  reading  of  Jesus  Christ,  I  thought.  What  a  won- 
derful  man  He  was  ! — and  wished  He  were  on  earth  again,  for  I  would 
certainly  follow  Him.     As  my  father  and  mother  were  hearers  of  the 
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MetbodUUy  I  was  accuBtomed  to  go  with  them.     I  was  much  delighted 
to  bear  them  aiog  the  praises  of  God.    I  cannot  say  that  I  was  addicted 
to  those  sios  which  stain  the  conduct  of  many.     When  I  was  ahout 
eleven  years  of  age,  the  strivings  of  the  Spirit  became  more  powerful 
tbao  ever.     As  I  was  one  day  walking  in  the  fields  with  a  boy  I  then 
made  an  associate,  our  conversation  turned  on  the  subject  of  our  per- 
sonal salvation.      He  told  me  there  wa*  a  barn,  not  far  aff\  in  which 
he  had  often  prayed  by  himself;  and,  as  we  were  both  similarly  affected, 
ve  resolved  to  go  and  pray  together  ;  which  we  did  in  the  best  man- 
ner we  could.     We  also  made  it  a  practice  to  meet  there  every  Sunday, 
tod  sing  and  pray  together ;  but  by  degrees  we  fell  away.    Still,  power- 
ful convictions  of  sin,  and  ahrms  of  conscience,  often  and  deeply  affected 
me.    When  I  was  thirteen,  I  was  invited  to  a  class-meeting ;  and  the 
first  I  attended  was  remarkable,  as  the  occasion   on  which  I  found 
peace  and  rest  to  my  soul.     When  about  sixteen,  I  was  appointed  a 
prayer-leader,  and  was  requested  to  draw  out  the  prayer-leaders'  Plan. 
1  sIm)  became  a  teacher  in  the  Sabbath-school,  which  was  first  insti- 
tuted in  CoDgleton  about  the  time  I  became  a  member  of  Society. 
Id  this  latter  office,  I  was  particularly  favoured  with  success.     It  was 
our  practice  to  give  an  exhortation  to  the  children  at  the  close  of  the 
afternoon  school ;  and  many  of  them  were  brought  under  religious 
impressions.      I  at  length  desired  as  many  as  were  thus  influenced  to 
meet  me  on  the  week-day  evening.     To  my  surprise,  I  had  from  fifty 
to  a  hundred  !     I  divided  them  into  two  or  three  classes,  and  met 
them  on  sepamte  evenings.     Many  of  them  became  regular  members 
of  Society.     When  not  quite  seventeen  years  old,  I  was  made  a  clans- 
lesder ;  and  Tery  distressing  were  my  feelings,  when  I  thought  of  my 
own  incapacity  for  the  office, — especially  as  many  of  the  members 
vere  advanced  in  years  and  experience.     Nor  was  I  less  exercised  about 
preaebing.      I  first  took  a  text  on  Sunday,  November  1 7th,  1805  ;  and 
aoon  afterwards  was  put  on  the  Local  preachers*  Plan.      At  the  Con- 
ference of  1807,  1  was  recommended  to  travel,  but  knew  nothing  of 
it  till  a  copy  of  the  '  Stations '  was  sent  me,  on  which  my  name  was 
printed,  and  I  was  put  down  for  Barnard-Castle." 

However  highly  we  may  prefer  those  more  deliberate  and  effective 
preparations  which  are  now  required  from  candidates  for  the  sacred 
office,  as  being  more  in  accord  with  the  apostolic  injunction  to  *'  lay 
hands  suddenly  on  no  man,'* — yet,  instances  like  the  above  (several 
of  vhich  occurred)  imply  more  tban  ordinary  gifts,  and  a  marked  pro- 
mise of  usefulness.     Nor  were  the  sanguine  hopes  of  those  who  pro- 
moted Mr.   Barlow*s  early  and  rapid  introduction  to  the  ministry 
destined  to  disappointment.     He  was  no  *'  novice ;  "  but,  from  the 
commenceDient  of  his  ministry,  evinced  a  ripeness  of  judgment  beyond 
his  years,  combined  with   energy  of  purpose  ;   and,  above   all,  the 
SQoiuting  oil  of  the   Spirit  was  upon  his  head.     He  also  adopted 
hsbits  of  application,  from  which  he  never  afterwards  deviated.     His 
heading  was  both  judicious  and  extensive  ;  and,  whilst  not  negligent 
of  modem  literature,  he  especially  delighted  in  the  works  of  our  older 
theologians.  Few  young  ministers  were  ever  more  careful  in  obeying  that 
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apostolic  canon,  "  Give  attendance  to  reading,  to  exhortation,  to  ddc- 

trine.     Neglect  not  the  gift  that  is  in  thee Meditate  npon  these 

things ;  give  thyself  wholly  to  them  ;   that  thy  profiting  may  appear 
to  all."  (1  Tim.  iv.  13—15.) 

Having  passed  with  credit  the  four  probationary  years  of  his  ministry 
at  Barnard-Castle,  Richmond,  (Yorkshire,)  and  Howden,  he  was  duly 
"received  into  full  connexion"  in  1811,  at  the  Sheffield  Conference, 
held  under  the  presidency  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Atmore.  In  the  coarse 
of  the  following  year,  he  entered  into  the  marriage-state  with  Miss 
Elizabeth  Cooper,  of  Wildboar-Clough, — one  who  was  well  adapted  to 
be  a  "  help-meet,"  for  both  worlds.  In  all  the  Circuits  where  they 
were  stationed  together,  she  adorned  her  profession,  and  left  an  excel- 
lent name.  In  several  she  had  the  charge  of  a  class :  an  office  for 
which  she  was  remarkably  qualified  by  piety,  intelligence,  and  zeal. 
How  much  her  husband  was  indebted  to  her  affectionate  care,  judicious 
counsel,  and  co-operative  zeal,  can  never  be  told.  Their  happy  union 
was  dissolved  by  the  death  of  this  excellent  woman,  February  27th, 
1844.  She  had  just  finished  meeting  her  class,  when  the  snmmons 
came ;  and,  after  about  a  week's  severe  affliction,  she  was  taken 

**  From  a  suffering  church  beneath, 
.    To  a  reigning  church  above." 

Only  a  few  minutes  before  her  departure,  she  put  forth  all  her  remain- 
ing strength  in  exhorting  her  sorrowing  family  to  ''be  steadfast, 
nnmovable,  always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord ;  forasmuch 
as  "  they  knew  that  their  '*  labour  "  was  *'  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord.'* 
Of  eleven  children,  seven  survive  ;  and  several  occupy  useful  positions 
in  Methodism. 

Returning  to  the  scenes  of  Mr.  Barlow*s  early  labours,  we  find  him, 
after  his  solemn  recognition  by  the  Conference  "  as  a  fellow-labourer,'* 
removing  from  the  Howden  Circuit,  and  appointed  to  Leek.  Howdei 
had  just  then  been  honoured  by  giving  first  to  the  Home  work,  anc 
subsequently  to  the  Foreign,  a  man  whose  name  cannot  die, — Barnabas 
Shaw.  Having  been  refused  permission,  by  the  Governor  of  Cape- 
Town,  to  exercise  his  ministry  there,  that  eminent  servant  of  Christ 
was  led  to  cross  the  boundaries  of  that  colony,  and  thus  become  the 
pioneer-Missionary  of  Southern  Africa.  The  result  of  this  evidently 
providential  step  was,  that  hundreds  of  degraded  Hottentots,  Bush- 
men, and  Damaras,  became  the  seals  of  his  ministry.  Previously  to 
his  entrance  upon  the  great  work,  there  existed  a  warm  friendship 
between  this  afterwards  renowned  evangelist  and  the  subject  of  our 
memoir.  In  a  private  communication,  dated  about  this  time,  Mr. 
Shaw  refers  to  the  highly  acceptable  labours  of  his  friend  in  his  native 
Circuit. 

The  six  following  years  were  spent  at  Leek,  Wrexham,  Ormskirk, 
and  Stafibrd.  An  interesting  circumstance  which  took  place  during 
his  residence  at  Ormskirk  is  thus  noted  in  his  journal,  under  date  of 
Febniary  25th,  1815  : — "  Two  ladies,  one  of  whom  was  a  clergyman's 
wife,  waited  upon  me  this  day,  and  spent  about  two  hours  with  me. 
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Their  object  was  religious  improvement;  and,  while  we  conversed 
closely  on  Yariooa  subjectii,   the  time  passed  sweetly  away.     They 
•eemed  affected  and  gratified.    I  thought  it  strange  that  a  clergyman's 
wife  should  thus  honour  a  Methodist  preacher.    Her  companion  thinks 
that  she  is  not  sufficiently  enlightened  ;  and  hence  »he  brought  her  to 
my  house.     Both  appeared  very  humble  and   childlike."     Other  cir- 
cumstanoeSy  less  pleasing  to  "  flesh  and  blood,"  yet  not  unmingled 
vith  Divine  consolation,  marked  Mr.  Barlow's  ministry  in  the  Orms- 
lirk  Circuit,  of  which  he  makes  the  following  note  : — "  I  have  had 
many  *  fightings*  with  unruly  men  'without,'  and  'fears'  of  a  pecu- 
liar oature  '  within.'     Frequently  I  have  been  reduced,  almost  to  the 
JAst  extremity,  by  pain  and  affliction  ;  and  my  mind  has  been  racked 
vith  care.     For  faithful  reproof,  I  have  been  threatened  with  law  and 
prison ;  and  for  the  exercise  of  discipline,  I  have  even  been  menaced 
with  the  loss  of  lift!     But  none  of  my  enemies  have  triumphed  over 
me.     I  left  the  Circuit,  after  all,  in  peace  ;  and,  apparently,  with  the 
betrts  of  all  the  people." 

The  Conference  of  this  year  (1815)  was  held  in  Manchester.  Mr. 
Barlow,  who  was  present,  relates  the  following  incidents  : — "  I  went 
to  Oldham-street  chapel  on  the  Sunday  morning.  Dr.  Clarke  was  the 
preacher.  His  subject  was  the  witness  of  the  Spirit.  The  discourse 
vas  fall  of  argument,  purely  Methodistical,  very  powerful,  and  likely 
to  prove  useful  to  all  who  heard  it. — On  the  Monday  morning  Dr. 
Clarke  gave  an  account  of  what  he  had  done,  since  last  Conference,  in 
the  character  of  President ;  which  was  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
preachers.  He  also  gave  some  particulars  on  the  subject  of  the  Ceylon 
Mission;  and  exhibited  a  letter  he  had  received  from  a  converted 
Bodbist  priest,  together  with  part  of  the  Scriptures,  which  he  (the 
priest)  had  translated  into  his  native  language.  The  letter  was  on  a 
roagb,  thick  paper  ;  the  portions  of  Scripture,  on  the  leaves  of  a  tree. 
The  writing  was  executed  in  the  finest  style,  and  very  curious. — A 
speech  given  by  Mr.  Henry  Moore  caused  no  little  interest ;  having 
io  it  some  useful  cautions  on  the  subject  of  maintaining  the  system  of 
Itinerancy,  as  a  sacred  deposit  received  especially  from  God." 

In  the  Stafford  Circuit,  to  which  Mr.  Barlow  was  now  appointed, 
be  was  favoured  with  a  most  cordial  reception.  But  a  new  trial  awaited 
bim.  A  lovely  child,  of  the  age  of  a  year  and  ten  months,  was  removed 
by  death.  The  anguish  of  the  parents  was  extreme ;  but  they  were 
enabled  to  say,  "  Thy  will  be  done." 

The  ensuing  Conference  (1816)  was  held  in  London.  Mr.  Barlow  was 
•gain  present,  and  we  have  the  following  notes  from  his  pen  : — "  I 
■ttended  Conference  this  morning,  and  found  Mr.  Moore  on  his  feet, 
condemning  a  book  entitled,  'Ecclesiastical  Claims.'* At  five 

•  The  treatise  named  fell  under  the  censure  of  the  Conference,  not  only  for  its 
gcnend  tone  and  tpirit,  but  also,  and  especially,  for  certain  passages  bearing  against 
the  doctrine  of  a  Divine  call  to  the  holy  ministry.  Our  venerable  fathers  knew  how 
to  respect  an  elder  Church  ;  but  they  did  not  dream  of  ascribing  any  mysterious  or 
tnnaceodeot  virtue  to  the  <*  orders  "*"  conferred  by  a  prelate.  It  must  be  permitted  us 
to  affirm  the  identity  of  the  presbyter  and  the  bishop  in  the  primitive  Christian  assem- 
Mies,  and  the  consequent  validity  of  presbyterial  ordination,  until  some  prelatist  shall 
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o'clock,  P.M.,  Friday,  August  2d,  the  remains  of  Mr.  Bradburn  were 
brought  to  the  New  Chapel,  and  afterwards  buried  beside  Mr.  Wesley's 
tomb.  Dr.  Clarke  read  the  serTice  ;  and  Messrs.  Wood  and  Moore 
addressed  the  congregation. — Sunday,  August  4ih,  I  heard  Dr.  Clsrlie 
in  the  forenoon,  at  Spitalfields,  on  Acts  ii.  42.  It  was,  as  usual, 
greats  and  plain** — Mr.  Barlow  was  re-appointed  to  Stafford  ;  but,  in 
the  course  of  succeeding  months,  he  was  attacked  by  illness  of  so  seri- 
ous a  nature  as  to  require  him  to  retire  from  the  work  for  one  year. 
Twelve  months*  rest,  through  the  Divine  blessing,  sufficed  to  restore 
his  health  ;  and  with  a  grateful  heart  he  re-commenced  his  ministerial 
duties,  being  sent  to  Whitehaven. 

In  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Conference,  a  circular  was 
addressed  this  year  to  all  the  leaders  of  classes,  respecting  the  Yearly 
Collection.     This  document  excited  great  dissatisfaction  in  the  miuds 
of  certain  principal  men  in  the  Whitehaven  Circuit.     They  charged  the 
preachers  with  being  "  idle,"  "  extravagant,'*  and  so  on.     This  aroused 
the  meek  spirit  of  Mr.  Barlow  ;  who  took  the  first  opportunity,  at  a 
Society-meeting,  of  explaining  this  important  part  of  our  economy,  and 
powerfully  defended  the  character  of  the  slandered  ministers.     He 
boldly  stated,  in  effect,  that  the  accusations  of  those  who  were  "  ill- 
affected  toward  the  brethren  "  were  totally  groundless;  and  that  "it 
were  better  that  a  millstone  were  hung  about  their  necks,  and  they 
were  cast  into  the  sea,"  than  that  they  should  thus  lay  a  stumbling- 
block  before  the  body  of  the  people.     For  his  own  part,  if  the  Society 
entertained  such  views  of  himself,  he  was  willing  to  give  up  all  con- 
nexion with  them.     But  they  must  regard  their  preachers  in  a  different 
light,  or  they  would  never  be  benefited  by  their  ministry. — This  faithful 
dealing  produced  the  right  effect.     Most  of  the  hearers  were  in  tears; 
and  that  evening,  and  the  following  day,  all  with  whom  he  conversed 
were  anxious  to  clear  themselves,  resolving  to  be  more  careful  of  their 
wcrds  in  future.     On  removin<^  from   the  Circuit  at  the  end  of  two 
years,  this  faithful  and   much-beloved  pastor  says :  '*  I  never  was  so 
much  affected,  and  never  saw  a  people  so  much  affected,  at  the  thought 
of  partinj^,  as  on  the  occasions  of  my  last  sermons  among  them.     At 
Whitehaven,  Workington,  and  Harrington,  the  chapels  were  crowded, 
though  on  the  week-nights ;  and  many  wept  aloud.     As  soon  as  the 
last  ptayer  was  euded,  the  congregation  at  each   place  spontaneously 
sang, — 

<  Blest  be  the  dear  uniting  love. 
That  will  not  let  us  part : 
Our  bodies  may  far  oflf  reinov  :,— 
We  still  are  on^  in  heart*  *' 


lay  his  hand  on  a  text  of  the  New  Testament  which  directs  a  re-ordaining,  or  **  conse- 
crating/* to  any  higher  rank  than  that  of  pastor  of  the  flock.  The  fable  of  an  **  unin- 
terrupted succession  '*  is  exposed  by  the  writer  on  **  Ecclesiastical  ClAims,"  with 
arguments  which  no  man  has  met.  Dut,  really,  no  arguments  c^n  be  required  in 
dealing  with  a  notion  which  has  not  a  word  in  the  Bible,  not  a  page  of  earlj  church- 
r€gi.«ttrs,  to  help  it;  a  theory,  which,  mjreover,  draws  one  line  from  twelve  meiv— 
one  river  from  twelve  far-separated  springs. -.Editor. 
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Hi«  next  tppointment  vas  to  Lancaster,  vhere  be  laboured  two 
jeara.  Thence  he  removed  to  New-Mills.  Here,  for  the  first  time 
such  a  thing  happened  on  that  ground,  be  remained  three  years. 
Probably,  this  may  have  been  the  most  successful  period  of  bis  minis- 
try. At  the  commencement  of  tbe  third  year,  he  thus  records  the 
mnh  of  bis  labours,  and  those  of  bis  co-adjutors  : — "  Sept.  30th, 
\y24.  When  I  came  to  this  place,  we  bad  fire  hundred  and  forty 
members  in  Society  ;  now,  eight  hundred  and  eighty-eight.  The  Cir- 
coit  wu  ^50  in  debt ;  now,  we  have  £2  i  in  band.  Everything  was 
tbeo  io  an  unsettled  state ;  now  we  are  barmonious.  Yesterday  there 
vuvhatwa»  never  seen  before  in  New-Mills, — a  Superintendent  hold- 
ing his  ninth  Quarterly  Meeting,  and  more  present  than  bad  ever 
before  attended."  At  tbe  close  of  tbe  three  years  be  gratefully  tells 
of  anioterrupted  "  peace  and  prosperity." 

Diventry  was  bis  next  sphere  of  labour,  where  be  remained  one 
jear.  He  was  then  appointed  to  North-Shields ;  and,  soon  after  bis 
trrirsl,  he  makes  tbe  following  solemn  and  self-depreciating  remarks : 
~"  This  day,  Sept.  23d,  1 826,  I  am  forty  years  old.  I  ought  to  be 
mochwifer,  and  more  capable  of  usefulness,  than  I  am.  I  feel  deeply 
athsmed  that  so  many  years  have  passed,  and  I  am  but  a  novice  still." 
During  his  second  year,  one  of  bis  colleagues  was  the  Rey.  J.  P.  Has- 
veil;  who,  writing  from  the  same  place,  Marcb,  1862,  bears  tbe  follow- 
ing gratifying  testimony  : — "  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  refer  back  tbirty- 
five  years,  to  tbe  time  wben  we  were  colleagues  in  tbis  very  Circuit, 
and  to  call  up  tbe  harmony,  and  oneness  of  purpose,  with  which  we 
laboured  to  extend  tbe  work  of  Christ.  Mr.  Barlow  was  my  Superin- 
(endeot ;  but  bis  condescending  manner,  and  kindness  of  spirit,  made 
his  associates  in  tbe  ministry  feel  that  we  were  co-pastors.  The  staff 
of  power  was  never  seen.  Few  men  could  more  effectively  govern  a 
Circuit,  withoat  the  parade  of  authority  ;  and  yet  in  all  his  plans  there 
v%i  a  transparency.  He  sought  not  concealment,  he  needed  no 
crooked  policy ;  but  made  it  obvious,  that  '  we  seek  not  yours,  but 
you.'  Taking  counsel  at  all  times  with  his  fellow- labourers,  he  could 
alvsfs  secure  combined  action.  The  friendship  formed  between  us  at 
that  time,  I  am  glad  to  think,  suffered  no  interruption  to  the  end  of 
his  life.  I  admired  bis  bumble  spirit ;  his  unobtrusiveuess,  combined 
with  an  unbending;  integrity." 

Io  1828,  Mr.  Barlow  was  stationed  at  Whitby,  and  honoured  with 
tbe  office  of  Chairman  of  the  District.  On  occasion  of  bis  removing 
thither,  about  tbirty  of  the  Shields  friends  hired  a  steamer,  and  accom- 
panied him  to  his  new  sphere.  This  appointment  proved  as  happy 
ftnd  soecessful  as  tbe  former  one.  Two  circumstances  of  some  interest 
we  preserved  in  bis  records: — "Marcb  8th,  1830.  I  preached  at 
Vgthorpe.  Tbe  congregation  was  large.  I  met  tbe  class  after  the 
pttblie  service  ;  and  one  young  man  stopped  for  the  first  time.  He 
aeemed  much  affected  by  what  he  had  heard,  and  expressed  his  reso- 
lution to  seek  salvation."  *'  Wednesday,  March  3 1st.  I  bad  to  preach 
io  tbe  old  chapel,  at  Wbitby.  In  tbe  afternoon,  I  bad  been  on  boai*d 
SB  emigrant  vessel,  wbicb  was  to  sail  tbe  next  day  for  America.     See- 
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ing  my  congregation  to  consist  principally  of  tbe  emigrants,  I  conld 
not  forbear  from  preaching  an  emigration  sermon.  This  I  did,  with 
some  liberty,  on  Hebrews  xi.  14 — 16  :  '  For  they  that  say  snch  things 
declare  plainly  that  they  seek  a  country : '  &c.  I  hope  it  was  not 
labour  lost,  though  quite  extemporaneous."  Thus  did  he  "cast  the 
bread  "  of  life  "  upon  the  waters,**  hoping  to  "  find  it  after  many 
days." 

Of  the  general  character  of  his  ministry  and  deportment,  we  have 
the  following  very  pleasing  account,  from  his  immediate  successor, 
the  venerable  William  Ash  :— "  I  have  followed  Mr.  Barlow  in  three 
Circuits ;  and  from  the  testimonies  I  have  heard  in  all  places,  both 
from  rich  and  poor,  I  am  fully  prepared  to  sanction  your  (intended) 
record  of  him.  He  was  a  useful,  experimental,  and  practical  preacher; 
and  his  congregations  heard  him  with  attention,  satisfaction,  and  profit. 
Among  the  people  he  was  a  *  living  epistle  of  Christ.'  His  uniform 
integrity,  deep  piety,  and  fine  temper  were  always  manifest  in  his  visits 
to  the  churches.  He  was  a  man  of  peace,  and  studied  to  maintain 
union.  He  had  my  confidence  and  esteem.  I  hope  soon  to  meet  him, 
and  enjoy  his  society  for  ever.'* 

In  1830,  Mr.  Barlow  was  appointed  to  Preston.  On  Sunday,  Sep- 
tember 12th,  1830,  he  writes  : — "  After  preaching  this  evening,  a  man 
met  me  to  express  his  pleasure  on  hearing  me  once  more, — havin^ 
been  brought  to  God  under  my  ministry  fifteen  years  ago.  He  still 
holds  fast  the  faith  which  he  then  received."  An  interview  so  unex- 
pected and  delightful  recalls  the  beautiful  words  of  St.  John :  "  I  have 
no  greater  joy  than  to  hear  that  my  children  walk  in  truth."  Eight 
succeeding  years  this  earnest  and  successful  minister  spent  in  Lanca- 
shire; namely,  at  Preston,  Bacup,  Burnley,  and  Blackburn.  During  tbe 
second  year  of  his  labours  in  the  Burnley  Circuit,  it  was  the  happiness 
of  the  compiler  of  this  sketch  to  be  stationed  with  him.  Our  resi- 
dences were  contiguous,  and  we  had  almost  daily  interconrse.  Never, 
the  surviver  can  truly  say,  did  he  travel  with  a  more  exemplary  man. 
Mr.  Barlow*s  deportment  was  indeed  "  such  as  becometh  tbe  Gospel 
of  Christ."  For  several  years  there  had  been  disturbing  elements  in 
the  Circuit.  There  had  even  been  an  open  secession  ;  arising,  at 
first,  from  local  disputes  only.  But  the  seceders  endeavoured,  and  too 
successfully,  to  import  more  divisive  material  from  other  parts  of  the 
Connexion,  and  thus  to  raise  the  standard  of  their  party  higher,  and 
induce  a  greater  number  to  join  it.  At  this  painful  crisis,  a  more 
suitable  man  could  not  have  been  selected.  His  superior  talent,  his 
spotless  character,  his  placid  temper,  his  pastoral  diligence,  and  his 
impartial  administration,  were  highly  conducive  to  the  re-establish- 
ment of  peace.  Several,  who  had  withdrawn  from  the  Society,  returned, 
and  became  more  zealous  than  ever  in  tbe  work  of  God  ;  and  there 
followed  a  season  of  spiritual  prosperity.  The  fearful  evils  of  schism 
in  the  church  had  been  made  clearly  apparent ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  neither  the  then  imminent  division  of  1835,  nor  the  more  recent 
one  of  18.50,  made  much  impression  upon  the  Circuit.  Its  subsequent 
history  has  been  marked  by  most  spirited  and  successful  movements 
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00  beludf  of  edacatioo,  chapel-erection,  and  Christian  Missions.  And 
recentlj  it  has  heen  found  necessary  to  constitute  part  of  it  an  addi- 
tional Circuit.  On  the  same  ground,  where,  in  1834,  two  ministers 
only  were  stationed,  there  are  now  nx^  with  a  proportionate  increase 
of  membership. 

lo  1838,  Mr.  Barlow  was  appointed  to  Malton;  where  he  continued 
for  three  years.  His  colleague,  during  the  first  and  second,  was  the 
Rev.  B.  Tabraham,  whose  testimony  deserves  to  be  cited  : — *'  He  had 
ID  intelligent  and  cultivated  mind  ;  and  a  kind,  gentle,  peace-loving, 
tod  truly  pions  heart.  The  law  of  kindness  was  on  his  lips ;  and 
bis  few  and  chaste  words  did  good  to  many.  His  habitual  diligence, 
and  fidelity  to  ail  parts  of  his  official  duty,  were  beautifully  sustained 
by  gentlemanly  bearing  and  unsectarian  Wesleyanism.  I  hope  to 
renew  oar  acquaintance  in  the  songs  and  joys  of  eternity.'* 

The  remainder  of  this  faithful  minister's  active  life  was  spent  at 
Pociclington,  Kaaresborough,  Todmorden,  and  Holmfirth.  It  was  in 
Kotresborough,  and  during  the  spring  of  1844,  that  he  lost  the 
beiofed  partner  of  his  joys  and  sorrows.  Unfortunately,  one  part  of 
hi^  journal,  in  which  he  recorded  his  sentiments  on  this  affecting 
occasion,  is  missing  ;  or  we  might  have  traced,  in  his  own  words,  both 
Lb  sppreciatioo  of  her  worth,  and  those  "  consolations  of  God  "  which 
were  not  "  small  "  with  himself.  Although  he  survived  her  seventeen 
years,  he  never  renewed  the  marriage  tie. 

For  a  considerable  time  before  his  retirement  from  active  duty, 
Mr.  Barlow's  health  had  been  much  affected,  and  he  had  prosecuted 
his  labours  amid  pain  and  weakness.  Under  date  of  December  3d, 
18 16,  he  thus  writes  :  "  Yesterday  I  suffered  almost  martyrdom  :  but 
to-day  I  have  preached  three  times,  and  met  ^se  classes."  The  last 
year  of  his  itinerancy  was  spent  at  Holmfirth.  During  most  of  the 
year,  he  was  heavily  afflicted.  His  disorder  became  complicated  ;  and 
it  vas  evidently  his  Master's  will  that  he  should  desist  from  those  ardu- 
ous services  in  which  he  had  long  delighted.  Although  he  was  invited, 
and  importuned,  at  successive  Quarterly  Meetings,  to  remain  another 
Tear  in  the  Circuit,  he  finally  decided  on  requesting  to  be  made  a 
Superoumerary,  at  the  approaching  Conference.  Generous  expressions 
both  of  esteem  and  sympathy  followed  the  announcement  of  his 
decision.  The  Conference  of  that  year  was  held  in  Hull.  Mr.  Barlow 
vas  present,  and  preferred  his  request,  which  was  at  once  granted. 
After  returning  home,  and  preaching  his  last  sermon  in  the  Circuit, 
lie  thus  records  his  feelings  : — *'  How  affecting  to  think  that  in  this 
vork  I  have  been  employed  forty  years !  God  be  merciful  to  me,  an 
unprofitable  servant ! " 

Relief  from  the  toils  of  the  itinerant  life  was  followed  by  a  partial 
restoration  of  his  health.  Harrogate  was  the  first  place  to  which 
l*e  retired ;  and  he  subsequently  resided  at  Northallerton,  and  then  at 
Hi{>oo.  He  still  continued  to  preach  occasionally,  and  with  great 
acceptance.  Of  that  portion  of  his  Supernumerary  life  which  was 
Bpeut  at  Northullcrtou,  the  Rev.  \V.  Lindley  thus  writes: — "During 
ibis  period,  I  gratefully  embraced  frequent  opportunities  of  inter- 
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course  with  bim.     He  was  then  an  old  man,  but  cheerful  and  com*^ 
municative.     Of  bis  utterance  it  might  be  truly  said,  '  Days  spoke, 
and  multitude  of  years  taught  wisdom/     It  was  impossible  to  be  in 
his  company  without  perceiving  thnt  he  was  well-read,  especially  in 
theolo;{y,  and  that  he  possessed  a  clear  and  vigorous  mind.      His  was 
a  most  genial  nature,  and  all  were  happy  in  his  society.     At  that  time 
be  was  the  subject  of  constant  disease,  and,  consequently,   preached 
little  :  but,  from  the  hearty  welcome  he  always  received  from  bis  con- 
gregations, I  conclude  he  must  have  been  a  really  good  preacher.    As 
a  Christian,  he  was  sincere,  modest,  and  retiring.     '  Patience '  iu  him 
might  be  said  to  have  hsd  'her  perfect  work.'     Truly,  he  was  a  good 
man,  and  his  name  will  be  ever  fragrant  to  those  who  knew  him." 

The  last  sermon  delivered  by  this  venerable  servant  of  God  was 
founded  on  Deut.  vi.  24.  It  was  remarked  by  several,  that  hia  mind 
appeared  astonishingly  active ;  and  many  wondered  that  a  man  of  his 
age  should  have  been  able  to  bring  out  so  much  valuable  matter,  with 
BO  much  animation  and  effect. 

In  the  spring  of  1861,  he  removed,  for  the  last  time,  to  Ilarbeck, 
near  Harrogate.  Here  his  sufferings  greatly  increased,  and  he  was 
almost  entirely  confined  to  the  house.  But  bis  faith  failed  not ;  aud 
he  daily  lived  in  expectation  of  the  final  summons.  About  a  fort- 
night before  his  death,  he  appeared  fully  aware  of  his  approaching 
dissolution.  One  of  his  sons  inquiring  how  he  had  passed  the  night, 
he  replied,  **  I  have  slept  but  little :  but  this  word  has  been  on  my 
mind  all  my  waking  hours, —  ...'  quietness  and  assurance  for  ever* " 
On  the  last  Sabbath  but  one  of  his  life,  he  was  thought  to  be  dying. 
His  few  utterances  were  then  very  encouraging :  such  as, — *'  It  is 
pleasant  to  enter  into  rest  on  the  Lord's  day  ; "  "  For  me  to  live  is 
Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain ;  "  and, 

**  Welcome  life  t  welcome  death  ! 
AU  is  well,  if  Christ  be  mine.*' 

He  lingered  through  another  week ;  and  the  Sabbath  again  found 
him  on  the  verge  of  Jordan.  In  the  evening,  he  waa  visited  by  the 
Ilev.  J.  H.  Lord,  to  whose  prayer  he  fervently  responded.  ArticuLv 
tion  then  became  difficult ;  but  he  was  heard  to  say,  "  Rich  in  grace*' 
— "  I  am  going  to  Immanuel's  land."  "  Father,"  observed  one  of  his 
sons,  "  you  have  instructed  us  how  to  live  ;  and  now  yon  are  instruct- 
ing us  how  to  die."  "  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  mine  has  been  a  laborious 
life.     But 

*  Ghkd  I  Uy  this  body  down  ; 

And,  O  !  my  life  of  mercies  crown 
With  a  triumphant  end  I '  '* 

About  ten  minntea  before  the  final  moment,  he  said,  "AH  is  well.'* 
He  then  "  fell  asleep,"  August  5th,  1861,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of 
his  age,  having  successfully  ministered  the  word  of  life  for  the  long 
space  of  fifty-five  years. 


Ill 
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**  The  Scripture  annot  be  broken.*'  (John  x.  35.) 

1.  Ir  the  inqoiry  should  arise,  **  What  is  the  Scripture  to  which 
this  saying  of  our  Lord  refers?"  the  answer  is  not  hard  to  find.  We 
bare,  in  the  midst  of  us,  the  ancient  people  of  God,  to  whom  *'  were 
committed  the  oracles  of  God/'  (Rom.  iii.  2,)  and  who  deserve  the 
gntitttde  of  all  Christians  for  their  general  fidelity  to  that  solemn 
trust.  Their  ancient  and  famous  historian,  Josephus,*  states  that 
tiiej  hate  not  a  great  number  of  sacred  books,  but  only  twenty-two, 
vhich  they  are  obliged  firmly  to  believe.  When  we  come  to  compare 
tbia  Dumber  with  the  thirty-nine  which  we  find  in  our  Bibles  from 
Genesis  to  Malachi,  it  appears  that  the  difference  in  the  enumeration 
aritts  from  the  difference  of  arrangement.  They  put  together  some 
books  that  we  separate ;  we  count  as  twelve  the  minor  prophets, 
▼hich  they  count  but  as  one.  But  a  careful  examination  of  the  details 
Till  show  that  what  these  original  trustees  of  the  Divine  word  regarded, 
r.Dd  still  regard,  as  their  sacred  books,  are  those  which,  under  the 
name  of  the  Old  Testament,  now  challenge  the  faith  of  the  church  of 
Christ.    They  are  no  less,  and  no  more. 

2.  I  say.  No  more ;  for  this  testimony  of  the  Jews  is  very  import- 
ant to  us  as  cnembers  of  the  Reformed  Church.  Perhaps,  among  its 
many  sins  against  truth  and  purity,  the  Church  of  Rome  has  com- 
mitted DO  greater  than  the  attempt  to  foist  upon  us  several  books,  and 
parts  of  books,  as  sacred  Scripture,  which  are  mere  human  composi- 
liona.  These  she  intermingles  with  the  canonical  books,  and  requires 
tis  to  receive  them  with  **  the  same  affection  of  piety,"  and  "  the  like 
rtligioQs  reverence."  She  even  dares  to  denounce  an  anathema  against 
those  who  do  not.f  We,  however,  must  brave  her  threatenings,  and 
take  oor  stand  upon  the  ancient  canon.  The  Apocrypha  we  may 
regard  as  venerable  for  its  antiquity,  and  interesting  for  its  contents  ; 
hot  we  do  not  apply  it  **  to  establish  any  doctrine."     We  may,  as  the 

*  Agsinst  Apion,  book  i.,  c  8. 

t  Deereef  of  the  Council  of  Trent  on  the  Canon  of  Scripture,  Seas,  iv..  Deer.  i. 
^<*  alio  CoBin*s  Uiatory  of  the  Canon,  in  which  the  novelty  of  thesd  preaumptuous 
Tridentine  preteoaiona  is  fully  proved ;  or,  more  shortly  to  the  aame  purpose,  Dean 
Field*!  Appendix  to  hia  third  book,  *'0f  the  Church,**  chap.  L  Whitaker*a  Answer 
to  RaiDolda,  chap,  ii.,  and  hia  Diapatation  on  Scripture,  question  L,  will  also  repay 
the  reader's  attention  in  connexion  with  this  subject. 
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Sixth  Article  justly  says,  read  it  "  for  example  of  life  and  instractioa 
of  maDners;"  but  we  build  no  solemn  conclusion  upon  it.  We  require 
no  man's  faith  for  it.  That  honour  we  reserve  for  *'  holy  Scripture/' 
which,  according  to  the  same  venerable  Confession,  "containeth  all 
things  necessary  to  salvation :  so  that  whatsoever  is  not  read  therein, 
nor  may  be  proved  thereby,  is  not  to  be  required  of  any  man,  that  it 
should  be  believed  as  an  Article  of  the  Faith,  or  be  thought  requisite 
or  necessary  to  salvation." 

3.  The  **  Scripture,"  then,  of  which  our  Lord  declares  that  it  "can- 
not be  broken,"  is  the  name  which  was  at  that  time  borne  by  the 
collection  of  books  now  called  the  Old  Testament ;  and  to  that  mainly 
our  remarks  must  be  understood  to  apply.  Other  writings  came,  in 
course  of  time,  to  be  entitled  to,  and  to  bear,  this  honourable  designa- 
tion ;  but  they  are  not  referred  to  in  the  text.  The  property  which 
He  here  ascribes  to  the  Scripture  is  not  elsewhere  in  so  many  words, 
nor  indeed  in  any  similar  words,  ascribed  to  them  ;  so  that  our  text 
has  been  called  '*  the  most  distinct  and  unequivocal  of  all  possible 
testimonies  "  *  to  their  authority  and  value.  We  shall  understand  it 
better  when  we  have  examined  the  context.  The  Speaker  had  just 
uttered  the  memorable  words,  "  I  and  my  Father  are  one,"  thus  pre- 
ferring the  highest  claim  which  it  was  possible  to  set  up.  "  One,*' 
says  our  father  in  the  Gospel,  "  not  by  consent  of  will  only,  but  by 
unity  of  power,  and  consequently  of  nature."  There  was  no  misun- 
derstanding of  this  claim  on  the  part  of  those  by  whom  He  was  sur- 
rounded.f  They  *'  took  up  stones  to  stone  Him  ;"  and  well  did  He 
deserve  to  be  stoned  if  He  made  that  profession  without  being  able  to 
justify  it.  They  had  a  law,  and  by  that  law  He  ought  to  die  as  a 
blasphemer,  if  He  were  not — what  we  rejoice  to  confess  Him  to  be — 
the  co-essential,  co-equal  Son  of  God.  But  He  expostulates  with  them  : 
"  Many  good  works  have  I  showed  you  from  my  Father ;  for  which  of 
those  works  do  ye  stone  me  ?  The  Jews  answered  Him,  saying,  For  a 
good  work  we  stone  thee  not ;  but  for  blasphemy."  So  well  did  they 
understand  the  real  issue  that  was  raised  ;  so  impossible  would  it  have 
been  to  mystify  them  by  putting  any  lower  sense  on  the  words,  as  some 
professing  Christians  have  attempted  to  do.  "  We  stone  Thee  for 
blasphemy,*'  said  they,  ''because  that  thou,  being  a  man,  makest 
thyself  God."  His  answer  in  effect  is.  What  if  I  do  ?  Have  1  not 
on  your  own  principles  a  right  to  do  it  ?     "  Is  it  not  written  in  your 

*  Chalmera*8  Evidences,  M^orks,  iv.,  361. 

t  **  Lo,  the  Jews  understood  what  Arians  understand  not ;  for  that  they  were 
wroth,  it  was  because  they  felt  that  it  could  not  be  said,  /  and  my  Father  are  ofte^ 
unless  where  is  equality  of  the  Father  and  the  Son.**  (Augustine  ut  infra,)  Weslej 
adopts  and  condenses  Augustine^s  comment  on  these  words  in  another  place.  **  He 
Haid  not,  *  I  am  the  Father,*  or, '  I  and  the  Father  is  one  *  (person),  but  *are  one.* 
II car  both  the  ununt  and  the  sumus,  and  thou  shalt  be  delivered  from  Chary bdis  and 
from  Scylla.  In  that  He  said  unum,  he  delivereth  thee  from  Arius  ;  in  that  He  said 
sumus.  He  delivereth  thee  from  Sabellius.  If  unum^  *  one  *  (essence),  then  not  divcne ; 
if  iumus,  *are,*  then  both  Father  and  Son.**  (Homily  xxxvi.) 
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law,  I  said.  Ye  are  gods  ?     If  He  called  them  gods,  unto  whom  the 

vord  of  God  caoie, say  ye  of  Him,  whom  the  Father  hath  sanctified, 

and  sent  into  the  world,  1?hou  blasphemest ;  because  I  said,  I  am  the 
Son  of  God?"     Here,  under  the  general   title  of  "The  Law,"  our 
Lord  quotes  Psalm  Ixzxii.    Let  us  turn  to  it.    It  is  a  psalni  for  magis- 
trates, and  begins  by  asserting  the  supremacy  of  Divine  rule.     *'  God 
staodeth  in  the  congregation  of  the  mighty ;  He  judgeth  among  the 
•rods.*'     He  is  Judge  of  judges,  King  of  kings.  Lord  of  lords.    And  in 
Hid  presence,  (it  is  as  though  the  psalmist  had  said,)  how  can  judges 
acd  magistrates  dare  to  be  corrupt  and  partial  ?     "  How  long  will  ye 
judge  unjustly,  and  accept  the  persons  of  the  wicked  ?"    Then,  in  the 
utit  two  verses,  he  exhorts  them  to  do  their  duty,  and  deliver  the 
needy  and  oppressed.     A  further  remonstrance  follows,  with  stern 
upbraiding  for   past   neglect.     "  They  know  not,  neither  will  they 
understand  ;  they  walk  on  in  darkness  :  all  the  foundations  of  tlie 
earth  are  out  of  course."     An  awful  word  this !     Yet  so  it  must  be 
There  the  government  is  in  the  hands  of  corrupt  governors.     The 
blessing  of  a  just  and  stable  government  is  one  which  we  in  England 
hare  so  long  enjoyed,  that  we  are  in  great  danger  of  becoming  insensi- 
ble to  its  value  :  but  where  laws  are  unjust,  judges  corrupt,  and  magis- 
trates tyrannical,  it  is  barely  possible  to  be  good,  or  to  do  good,  or  to 
enjoy  good.      "All  the  foundations  are  out  of  course  :"  family  life,  as 
veil  as  public  life,  is  disordered ;  and  it  is  well  if  society  regains  its 
equiUbrium  otherwise  than  by  fierce  convulsions.     The  psalmist  pro- 
ceeds with  hia  expostulation  : — '*  I  have  said.  Ye  are  gods,"  calling  you 
so  in  the  first  verse ;  for  such  in  a  sense  you  are,  exercising  a  delegated 
Divine  power,  which  entitles  you  to  be  so  called,  and  on  the  ground 
uf  which  you  have  been  so  called  by  God  Himself :  but,  gods  though 
}ou  be,  your  high  station  will  not  exempt  you  from  the  necessity  of 
d)iDg,  and  ought  not  to  exempt  you  from  the  duty  of  watchfulness. 
*'  1  have  said.  Ye  are  gods  ;  and  all  of  you  are  children  of  the  Most 
High :  but  ye  shall  die  like  men,  and  fall  like  one  of  the  princes." 
Then  from  wicked  men  he  turns  to  the  blessed  and   only  Potentate, 
and  prays,  **  Arise,  0  God,  judge  the  earth  :  for  Thou  shalt  inherit  all 
nations  :"  which  may  be  well  paraphrased  in  the  words  of  the  poet, — 

**  Come,  then,  and  added  to  Thy  manj  crowna 
Receive  yet  one,  the  crown  of  all  the  earth. 
Thou  who  alone  art  worthy." 

4.  Such  is  the  scripture  quoted  by  our  Lord,  and  such  His  argu- 
ment ;  not  folly  expressed  indeed,  but  clearly  suggested.  Judges  are 
called  gods ;  but  I  have  a  much  better  right  to  the  title  than  they. 
They  are  gods  by  office,  I  by  nature ;  they  are  delegated  gods,  I  am 
the  Son  of  God.  The  Father  sanctified  me,  giving  to  the  Son  to  have 
life  in  Himself,  so  that  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  dwells  eternally  in 
me,  and  sending  me  into  the  world  to  do  the  work  of  the  world's 
redemption ;  so  that  I  am  the  Son  of  God,  not  by  office  or  adoption, 
Ut  by  eternal  filiation  ;  '*  Gcd  of  God^  Li^ht  of  Light,  Very  God  of 
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Very  God."     In  me,  therefore,  it  is  no  blasphemy,  but  the  exact  truth, 
to  say,  "  I  and  the  Father  are  one,"  or,  "  I  am  the  Son  of  God."* 

5.  It  may  be  said,  "True,  judges  and  magistrates  are  called  gods; 
but  is  it  proper  to  call  them  so?"  The  ans^i^er  is,  that  the  Scripture 
calls  them  so.  With  that  the  question  is  settled.  When  "  the  Scrip- 
ture "  speaks,  we  may  make  proclamation,  "  Be  silent,  all  flesb,  before 
the  Lord."  Smbes  must  read  it,  teachers  must  learn  from  it,  rulers 
must  be  ruled  b?  it.  Here,  as  they  were  wont  to  sing  in  the  days  of 
old,— 

*'  Here  is  the  Judge  that  iitints  the  strife 
When  iDeD*H  devices  faiL" 

"  The  Scripture  cannot  be  broken."  "  Nothing  that  is  contained  thereJD 
can  be  censured  or  set  aside."  "  Let  God  be  true,  but  every  man  a 
liar."  (Rom.  iii.  4.) 

6.  It  deserves  to  be  further  noticed,  that  all  the  argument  here  turns 
upon  one  word.  Could  we  suppose  it  to  have  been  replied,  "The 
general  sentiment  of  Psalm  Ixzxii.  is  undoubtedly  Divine,  but  too  much 
reliance  must  not  be  placed  on  particular  expressions  ;  the  phraseology 
is  the  writer's  own;" — the  argument  would  have  been  at  an  end. 
But  our  Saviour's  argument  shuts  out  any  such  reply.  It  assumes 
that  the  words  as  well  as  the  matter  of  the  psalm  are  Divine.  A  single 
word  with  Him  concludes  the  question.  You  may  remember  auother 
nearly  parallel  case.  After  many  questions  had  been  asked  of  Him, 
He  turned  upon  His  captious  auditors,  and  asked  of  the  Pharisees, 
"What  think  ye  of  the  Messiah?  whose  son  is  He?"  They  say 
unto  Him  immediately,  as  though  no  doubt  could  exist  on  that  point, 
"  The  Son  of  David."  "  How  then,"  He  continues, "  doth  David,  in  "  (or 

*  "  This  sanctification,  whereby  He  is  essentially  the  Holy  One  of  God,  is  men- 
tioned as  prior  to  His  mission,  and  together  with  it  implies  Christ  was  God  in  the 
highest  sense,  infinitely  superior  to  that  wherein  those  judges  were  so  called."  (Wesley 
in  ioc.)  So  Hilary :  **  The  law  called  those  who  were  mere  men  gods  ;  and  if  any 
man  could  bear  the  name  religiously  and  without  arrogance,  surely  that  Man  could 
who  was  sanctified  by  the  Father,  in  a  sense  in  which  none  else  is  sanctified,  to  the 
Sonship ;  as  the  blessed  Paul  saitb, '  Declared  to  be  the  Son  qf  God  with  power 
according  to  the  Spirit  of  Holiness.^  "  So  Augustine  :  **  The  Father  then  sanctified 
His  own  Son  and  sent  Htm  into  the  world.  Perhaps  some  one  may  say,  *  If  the  Father 
sanctified  Him,  t.  e.^  made  Him  holy,  was  there  then  a  time  when  He  was  not  holy  ?* 
So  '  sanctified  *  as  He  begat.  For  by  begetting  He  gave  to  Him  that  He  should  be 
holy,  because  He  begat  Him  holy."  (Catena  Aurea,  vol.  iv.,  363.  L<ib.  Fathers, 
voL  xxix.,  643.)    And  on  the  next  verses,  37,  38,  admirably  :   '*  Not  in  such  sort 

saith  the  Son  The  Father  is  in  me  and  I  in  Him^  as  men  may  say  it As  believtri 

participating  in  His  grace,  and  enlightened  by  Him,  we  are  in  Him,  and  He  is  in  us 

but  are  we  able  to  say, '  I  and  God  are  one  ?  *   Thou  art  in  God,  because  God  cor* 

taineth  thee;  God  is  in  thee,  because  thou  art  made  a  temple  of  God  :  but  canst  thou 
say,  *  Whoso  seeth  me  seeth  God,'  as  the  Only-Begotten  saith  ?  (c  xiv.,  9.)  Acknow- 
ledge the  property  of  the  Lord,  and  the  boon  bestowed  upon  the  servant.  The 
property  of  the  Lord  is  equality  with  the  Father ;  the  boon  bestowed  upon  the  servant 
Is  participation  of  the  Saviour.'*  See  also  Bishop  Bull's  Judgment  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  c.  v.,  sect.  6. 
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rather  by)  "  the  Spirit,  call  Ilim  Lord,  saying.  The  Lord  said  uuto  ray 
Lord,  Sit  Thou  on  my  right  hand,  till  I  make  Tliine  enemies  Thy  foot- 
stool?" Again  one  word  decides  the  question^  and  silences  the  adver- 
saries. "No  man  was  able  to  answer  Him  a  word,  neither  durst  any 
mac  from  that  day  forth  ask  Him  any  more  questions.**  (Matt.  xxii. 
AS.)  In  like  manner  we  find  St.  Paul  arguing  from  less  than  a  word, 
eTea  from  the  letters  whi(  h  distinguish  the  singular  from  the  plural 
ijiiraber:  "  He  saith  not,  A:  d  to  seeds,  as  of  many;  but  as  of  one. 
And  to  thy  seed,  which  is  Cbrist."  (Gal.  iii.  16.)  Can  we  fail  to  see 
vhat  all  this  indicates?  Shall  we  in  the  fuce  of  these  facts  argue  that 
the  sacred  penmen  were  at  full  liberty  to  employ  the  phraseology  that 
they  might  choose,  and  speak  at  their  own  discretion  7  Let  us  hear 
one  of  themsel?es,  who  surely  knew  as  well  as  any  modern  theologian 

the  mode  of  the  Divine  operation  :  "  David  the  son  of  Jesse  said, 

The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  spake  by  me,  and  His  word  was  in  my  tongue.** 
(2  Sam.  xziii.  1,  2.)  Not,  He  suggested  the  thought  to  my  mind, 
and  I  expressed  it  as  best  I  could  ;  but,  "  He  spake.  His  word  was  in 
my  tfrnpte,^*  It  is  said  this  makes  the  prophet  a  mere  vehicle  of  Divine 
utterances.  Let  us  hear  two  apostles  on  the  same  point.  **  Men  and 
brethren,"  says  St.  Peter,  ••  this  scripture  must  needs  have  been  ful- 
filled, which  the  Holy  Ghost  by  the  mouth  of  David  spake  before  con- 
cerning Judas.'*  (Acts  i.  16.)  And  St.  Paul  uses  the  same  form  : 
**  Well  spake  the  Holy  Ghost  by  Esaias  the  prophet  unto  our  fathers.'* 
(Acts  xxviii.  25.)  These  scriptures,  and  there  are  more  of  the  same 
purport,*  all  point  in  one  direction.  They  teach  that  the  thoughts  of 
God  are  made  known  to  us  in  "  words  which  the  Holy  Ghost  teach- 
^iJ'*"t  (I  Cor.  ii.  13,)  and  that  every  such  word  claims  our  reverent 


*  L«t  the  reader  note  particularly  the.  pessagea  cited  by  Mr.  R.  Haldane  (in  his 
valuable  vork  on  the  Authenticity  and  Inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture.  Fifth  edition, 
1-45,  pp.  \^,et8€q.).  *' That  which  was  spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the  prophet." 
(ilatt  L  22.)  "  He  spake  by  the  month  of  His  holy  propheta."  (Luke  i.  70.)  "  He 
^itb  in  Osee."  (Rom.  ix.25)  "The  Holy  Ghent  saith."  (Heb.  iii.  7.)  "He 
limiteth  a  ceruin  day,  saying  in  David."  (Heb.  iv.  7.)    **  The  Holy  Ghost  also  is  a 

witness  to  us :  for  after  that  He  had  said  before."  (Heb.  x.  16.)    "  Lord who  by 

tHe  MOQth  iA Thy  servant  David  bast  said."  (Acts  iv.  24, 25.)  <* Ood,  who  spake  in 
tiiae  past  by  the  prophets,  bath.-ispc^eo  unto  as  by  His  Son."  (Heb.  L  1,2,  with  which 
onpaie  John  xii.  49,  60  ;  aiv.  10  ;  xvil  8,  14,)  "  The  Spirit  of  Christ  which  was 
in  tbm...tcstified  beforehand."  (1  Peter  L  11.) 

t  "Yet  I  speak  not  this  as  if  the  sacred  writers  of  the  Bible  were  so  tied  up  by 
the  Spirit,  that  they  cannot,  or  do  not,  make  use  of  their  own  natural  or  acquired 
•U]L  I  do  not,  by  what  I  have  said,  exclude  the  peculiar  eloquence  or  strain  of  the 
writers,  or  their  using  the  helps  of  their  education,  or  their  conforming  to  the  dialect 
<^f  dirir  cauntry  ;  for  these  are  consistent  with  that."  [The  author  then  compares  the 
>tfle  ef  Isaiah  with  that  of  Jeremiah  and  Amos,  and,  after  some  remarks  on  the  Greek 
of  St.  Luke*s  writings,  proceeds :]  ^  Indeed,  the  style  of  the  sacred  penmen  is  very 
diifeinit ;  and  that  dlfierence  is  an  excelltncy  in  this  book  of  God.  But... the  writers 
l't?e  not  off  their  peculiar  style,  though  they  were  moved  by  the  Spirit  As  this 
^Biuilied  them  with  new  expressions,  so  it  let  them  make  use  of  their  own  usual  ones, 
but  immediately  directed  and  assisted  in  the  applying  of  them.  So  that,  at  the  same 
tunc  vhcn  they  used  their  natural  style,  they  were  Divinely  helped  to  make  it  service- 

I  2 
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attention.     Not  one  must  be  trifled  with,  or  explained  away.     "The 
Scripture  cannot  be  broken." 

7.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  show  how  the  principle  thus  laid  dovo 
is  exemplified  in  all  the  teaching  of  our  Lord.     It  is  not  in  a  solitary 
instance,  not  under  some  peculiar  circumstances  merely,  but  habitually, 
that  you  will  find  Him  doing  all  possible  honour  to  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures.    If  He  does  not  elsewhere  affirm  the  principle  of  their  supreme 
authority  in  so  many  words.  He  uniformly  acts  upon  it.     We  take,  as 
our  first  example,  what  may  be  called  the  text  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount : — '*  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the   law,  or  the 
prophets:  I  am  not  come  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil.''  (Matt.  v.  17.) 
Accordingly  He  here  "magnifies  the  law,  and  makes  it  honourable;" 
sweeping  away  the  traditional  interpretations  by  which  its  meaniog 
had  been  obscured,  and  its  standard  lowered  ;  enlarging  the  sense  and 
application  of    various  precepts,  illustrating    them    by  His  perfect 
example,  and  investing  them  with  the  most  solemn  and  tender  sanc- 
tions.    The  substance  of  His  discourse  is  not  out  of  harmony  with  the 
moral  and  preceptive  portions  of  Old-Testament  Scripture ;  nay,  more, 
it  is  contained  in  them.     Does  He  forbid  the  hasty  and  provokinj; 
word,  the  wandering  and  lascivious  glance?     So  do   Solomon  aud 
Isaiah.     Does  He  prohibit  the  private  and  spontaneous  revenge,  and 
exhort  to  long-sufiering,  and  love  of  enemies  ?    Moses  and  Solomon  had 
long  ago  done  the  same.     Even  St.  Paul's  striking  figure  to  represent 
the  efiect  of  kindness  in  disarming  an  enemy  is  borrowed  from  the 
Old  Testament ;  and  a  reference  to  the  Book  of  Proverbs  will  show  that 
to  "  overcome  evil  with  good  '*  was  as  much  the  duty  of  the  Jew  as 
it  is  of  the  Christian.    Not  only,  therefore,  does  Christ,  at  the  commence- 
ment, disavow  the  intention  of  subverting  or  dishonouring   the  law 
and  the  prophets ;  not  only  does  He  declare  that  the  smallest  portions 
are  Divine,  and  must  endure  till   all   be  fulfilled ;  not   only  does  He 
threaten  with  exclusion  from  His  kingdom  those  who  teach  otherwise ; 
but  He  sums  up,  and  confirms  His  own  compendium  of  relative  duties 
with  a  reference  to  those  Scriptures.     "AH  things  whatsoever  ye 
would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them :  for  this  is 
the  law  and  the  prophets.''  (Matt.  vii.  12.) — We  take,  as  our  second 
example,  the  memorable  instance  of  His  reply  to  the  lawyer's  question, 
— a  question  the  most  solemn  that  inquirer  could  propound  or  teacher 
reply  to, — "What  shall  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  life?"     To  this  ques- 
tion He  replies  by  asking  another.     Intimating  most  clearly  that  lie 
had  not  come  to  teach  a  new  religion.  He  sends  the  student  of  the  law 
back  to  the  law.     "  What  is  written  in  the  law  ?  how  readest  thou  ?" 
When  the  inquirer  had  quoted  those  two  precepts  which  enjoin  the 
love  of  God  and  our  neighbour.  He  adds,  "  Thou  hast  answered  nght : 

able  to  that  purpose  which  the  Holy  Ghost  intended.'*  (Dr.  John  Edwards's  Discourse 
on  the  Authority,  Style,  and  Perfection  of  Holy  Scripture,  &c.,  voL  L,  p.  35&) 
This  passage  ttom  an  early  advocate  of  plenary  inspiration  is  dedsive  proof  that 
what  is  now  called  **  the  human  element  **  in  the  Scriptures  has  not  been  overlooked. 
See  also  the  article  <*  Inspiration  *'  in  Watson^s  Theological  Dictionary. 
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this  do,  and  then  shalt  lire."  (Luke  x.  25—28.)  When  a  similar  ques- 
tion wu  asked  by  another  inquirer,  the  answer  was  similar :  **  If  thou 
wilt  enter  into  Jife,  keep  the  commandments."  (Matt.  xix.  17.)    And 
He  then  proceeded  to  quote  from  the  second  table  of  the  Decalogue. 
Both  answers  are  in  full  conformity  with  the  closing  words  of  the 
Book  of  Ecclesiastes  :  "  Let  us  hear  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter: Fear  God,  and  keep  His  commandments:  for  this  is  the  whole 
|laty  of  man."  (Eccles.  xii.  13.)     When,  at  a  later  period,  another 
inquirer  propounded  a  question  as  to  the  relative  importance  of  the 
commandments,  our  Lord  gave  to  him  the  same  reply  which  He  had 
•pproTed  when  He  received  it  from  the  first  inquirer :  "  The  first  of 
all  the  commandments  is,"  (quoting  from  Deut.  vi.,)  "  Henri  0  Israel : 
The  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord :  and  thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
▼itb  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy   mind, 
ard  with  all  thy  strength  :    this  is  the  first  commandment.     And 
the  second  is  like,  namely,  this,"  (quoting  from  Lev.  xix.,)  "  Thou 
«ha]t  lo?e  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.     There  is  none  other  command- 
ment greater  than  these."  (Mark  xii.  28—31.)     Thus  by  the  three 
testimonies  is  the  great  truth  established,  that  the  way  of  obedience  is 
the  way  of  life,  and  the  way  of  love  the  way  of  obedience.     "  This  do, 
«nd  thou  shalt  live."     It  was  not  in  mockery,  dear  brethren,  as  some 
▼oold  have  ns  suppose,  that  these  words  were  uttered.     It  was  no 
ironical  exposure  of  the  weakness  of  our  fallen  nature,  but  solemn 
troth  propounded  by  Him  who  is  the  Truth.     "  Without  holiness," 
then  as  now,  now  as  then,  "no  man  shall  see  the  Lord ;"  and  of  that 
Gwpel  holiness  love  is  the  root  and  principle,— the  love  of  God,  and 
of  man  for  6od*8  sake.     And  the  practice  of  holiness  throughout  the 
»ide  circle  of  our  duty,  be  it  personal  or  relative,  public  or  private,  is 
bat  the  development  of  a  sincere  and  well-regulated  love.  "  Love  is  the 
end  of  the  commandment ; "  love  "  out  of  a  pure  heart,  and  a  good  con- 
•cience.  and  faith  unfeigned."     "On  these  two  commandments  hang 
all  the  law  and  the  prophets."  (I  Tim.  i.  5  ;  Matt.  xxii.  40.) 

8.  Nor  was  it  merely  for  didactic  purposes  that  the  Great  Teacher 
availed  Himself  of  the  older  portion  of  Divine  Revelation.  He  had  to 
defend  as  well  as  to  teach  the  truth  ;  to  vindicate  His  doctrine  against 
the  exceptions  of  various  classes  of  persons,  influenced  by  various  and 
even  opposite  views.  The  sensualist  liked  the  freedom  of  divorce  which 
He  disallowed.  Moses  had  permitted  it  to  the  chosen  people  under 
regulations  which  they  had  interpreted  in  the  freest  style.  That  per- 
mission Christ  revoked ;  but  in  doing  so  He  took  his  stand  upon  an  older 
law  than  that  given  by  Moses,  and  overruled  the  law  of  one  people  by 
the  law  given  to  the  race  in  the  first  pair.  "  From  the  beginning  it 
vas  not  so.  Have  ye  not  read,  that  He  which  made  them  at  the 
Zoning  made  them  male  and  female  7  "  By  making  but  one  woman 
for  the  roan  He  condemned  polygamy  ;  by  pronouncing  them  one  flesh 
He  condemned  divorce.  "  What  therefore  God  hath  joined  together, 
let  not  man  put  asunder."  Thus  from  the  Scriptures  He  proves  that 
the  relation  was  originally  designed  to  be  enduring,  and  lays  the 
ground  of  His  injunction  that  it  must  not  be  dissolved,  except  for  the 
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one  Bpecified  reaBon.  How  much  is  society  indebted  to  Him  in  whom 
all  the  families  of  the  earth  are  to  be  blessed,  for  this  beneficent 
legislation  !  (Matt.  xix.  3 — 9.) 

The  formalists  of  His  day  assailed  Him  on  another  ground.  To 
rub  out  the  grain  from  the  husks  as  they  walked  through  a  corn-field 
was  held  to  be  preparing  food,  and  so  to  be  a  violation  of  the  Sabbath. 
His  vindication  of  them  is  most  ample,  but  it  rests  entirely  on  the 
Scripture.  First,  He  alleges  that  positive  enactments  must  give  way 
to  the  necessities  of  nature ;  as  David  and  his  companions  ate  the 
bread  which  was  by  law  appropriated  to  the  priests.  Next,  He  shows 
that  as  in  the  temple  service  the  priests  habitually  violated  the  law  of 
rest,  in  order  that  the  people  might  observe  the  law  of  worship,  so  His 
disciples,  in  attendance  on  Him  as  on  One  greater  than  the  temple,  might 
work,  if  His  service  required  it.  And,  lastly,  He  appeals  to  a  general 
principle  which  sets  love,  *'  the  end  of  the  commandment,"  above  all 
ritual  observances,  however  sacred  in  themselves.  On  all  these  grounds 
He  holds  the  disciples  "guiltless;"  and  upbraids  their  censorious  accusers 
with  not  knowing  better.  Bat  all  these  grounds  He  finds  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, where  the  Pharisees  might  have  found  them.  "Have  ye  not  read?** 
or,  "Have  ye  not  read  in  the  law?"  "  If  ye  had  known  what  that" 
scripture  "  meaneth,  I  will  have  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice,  ye  would  not 
have  condemned  the  guiltless.'*  (Matt.  xii.  1 — 8.) 

The  sceptics  are  dealt  with  in  like  manner.  They  allege  a  difficulty 
connected  with  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  probably 
with  a  view  to  justify  themselves  in  rejecting  it :  "When  they  shall  rise, 
whose  wife  shall  she  be  f  for  the  seven  had  her  to  wife."  I  would  that 
the  principle  embodied  in  His  answer  were  more  fully  acted  upon  by 
all  His  disciples.  It  is,  in  effect,  that  that  which  is  revealed  is  to  be 
believed,  all  real  or  supposed  difficulties  notwithstanding;  because  what 
God  has  foretold.  He  has  power  to  bring  to  pass,  all  obstacles  notwithstand- 
ing. Hence  the  question,  "  Do  ye  not  therefore  err,  because  ye  know 
not  the  Scriptures,  neither  the  power  of  God  ?  "  which  is  pledged  to 
the  fulfilling  of  the  Scriptures,  however  impossible  it  may  appear.  So 
much  is  preliminary,  and  bears  on  the  general  question.  Next,  He  sweeps 
away  the  alleged  difficulty  at  a  stroke,  by  declaring  that  earthly  relatioo- 
ships  cease  at  the  end  of  the  world  :  "  In  the  resurrection  they  neither 
marry,  nor  are  given  io  marriage."  Lastly,  He  proves  from  the  Scrip- 
ture, (and  once  again  from  a  single  word,)  that  death  is  not  a  sleep, 
still  less  a  perpetual  sleep.  "  God  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead  ; "  but  He 
is  the  God  of  Abraham,  Himself  being  witness.  Abraham  therefore 
lives,  and  will  rise  again.  All  this  follows  from  the  words  spoken  to 
Moses  at  the  bush;  and  thus  He  guarantees  the  narrative  of  that  miracle, 
while  He  brings  out  the  lesson  of  hope  and  comfort  which  it  conveys. 
"The  book  of  Moses"  is  "  Scripture;"  the  appearance  "in  the  bush" 
is  a  fact  of  Scripture  history ;  the  voice  that  was  heard  was  no  product 
of  a  heated  imagination, — for  "God  spake  uuto  him  in  the  bush."  "Tbe 
Scripture  cannot  be  broken  :"  but  "ye  know  not  the  Scriptures. ...Ye 
therefore  do  greatly  err."  (Mark  xii.  18 — 27.) 

9.  But  it  may  be,  and  indeed  is,  objected,  that  this  is  the  argument 
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of  a  Jev  with  Jews.     Even  the  SadJuceee  received  the  books  of  Moses, 
if  no  more,  while  the  nation  at  large  held  fast  to  the  whole  Scripture  ; 
iD(J  it  was  politic  in  Him  to  meet  them  on  their  own  ground.     If  this 
implies  either  that  He  knew  no  better  than  they,  or  that  against  His 
better  judgment  He  appealed  to  their  prejudices  to  gain  their  adhesion 
to  His  cause,  we  may  leave  all  Christian  hearts  to  deal  with  the  supposi- 
tii)ii  as  it  deserves.     This  is  not  the  placa  to  vindicate  either  His  com- 
peteucy  or  His  honesty.     But  tlie  objection  leads  us  to  remark  on  His 
u&e  of  the  Scripture  in  circumstances  which  shut  out  the  supposition 
of  aoy  wish  or  intention  to  conciliate  prejudice,  or  disarm  opposition  ; 
lud  we  point  yoa  to  three  classes  of  casea  answering  to  this  description. 
(1.)  Turn  to  the  history  of  His  temptation.    See  Him  encountering  a  foe 
viM»e  hostility  could  not  be  mitigated,  and  who  clearly  could  have  no 
Jeiish  prejudices  to  disarm,  or  objections  to  remove.     What  is  His 
ausver  to  every  sagge&tion  ?     O  ye  tempted  followers  of  a  tempted 
Master,  hear  it  to  your  joy,  and  see  to  it  that  you  defend  yourselves  as 
Hedid,  "It  is  written."  "It  is  written  again."  "It  is  written."   "Then 
the  devil  leaveth  Him,  and,  behold,  angels  came  and  ministered  unto 
Him."  (Matt.  iv.  11.)     God  give  us  grace  thus  to  withstand  our  great 
fDemy!     (2.)  Wben  He  praya  to  His  Father,  He  refers  to  the  fulfilment 
of  prophecy  in  the  falling  away  of  one  of  His  disciples,  and  thus,  as  it 
« ere, establishes  His  own  fidelity  to  the  trust  which  had  been  committed 
to  Him,     "  Those  that  Thou  gavest  me  I  have  kept,  and  none  of  them 
it  lost,  bat  the  son  of  perdition ;  that  the  Scripture  might  be  fulfilled." 
(John  xvii.  12.)     If  we  take  the  words  as  declaring  the  certain  effect 
of  Jodas's  treachery,  rather  than  in  a  causative  8en8e,->-*and  this  is  proba- 
bly their  true  intention, — the  fact  remains  the  same.  In  His  most  solemn 
address  to  His  God  and  Father,  on  the  eve  of  His  departure  from  the 
vorld  and  return  to  glory.  He  affirms  the  validity  of  the  written  word. 
(3.)  Trace  the  history  of  His  most  bitter,  yet  most  blessed  passion, 
io  the  chamber  where  He  ate  the  passover  with   His  disciples,  He 
warned  them  of  their  approaching  trial  in  the  defection  of  Judas, 
(John  xiii.  18,)  that  the  Scripture  might  be  fulfilled.     When  they  had 
l^one  out  into  the  Mount  of  Olives,  He  warned  them  again  respecting 
themselves ;  and  explained,  while  He  quoted,  the  mysterious  words  of 
Zechariah,  *'  It  is  written,  Smite  the  Shepherd,  and  the  sheep  shall  be 
•cattered."  (Matt.  xxvi.  31.)     Then  at  His  apprehension  He  restrains 
the  attempt  to  defend  Him,  on  the  ground  that  the  Scripture  must 
uut  fail  of  its  due  honour.     0  what  a  world  of  wonders  do  His  words 
disclose  to  view  1     More  than  twelve  legions  of  angels  are  waiting  to 
defend  their  glorious  Lord,  now  treated  as  one  of  the  outcasts  of  men. 
A  word  would  have  brought  them  to  the  rescue.     But  that  word  He 
will  not  speak.     And  why  ?     That  He  may  secure  the  fulfilment  of  the 
^ripture.    What  He  had  said  to  the  disciples,  to  restrain  their  eager- 
ness. He  saya  again  in  substance  to  the  multitude  who  now  came  out 
igaiiist  Him  with  weapons  and  lights  as  against  a  thief.  (Mark  xiv.  49.) 
Of  the  antecedent  necessity  which  had  led  to  the  writing  of  these 
vonderful  prophecies.  He  has  nothing  to  say  ;  but,  having  been  written, 
lie  will  not  allow  them  to  fail  of  their  accomplishment  in  any  parti- 
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cular,  however  minute.     In  the  treachery  of  Judas  after  having  sat  at 
meat  with  Him,  and  in  the  purchase  of  the  potter's  field  with  the  price 
of  hlood,- — in  His  apprehension  as  a  transgressor, — in  His  being  carried 
to  the  Roman  governor,  and  sentenced  by  a  foreign  ruler  to  a  foreign 
punishment, — in  His  being  mocked,  scourged,  and  smitten  with  rods, 
— He  had  doubtless  marked,  and  we  may  well  mark,  the  exact  fulfil- 
ment  of  the  sure  word  of  prophecy.     And  now  He  hangs  on  the  cross  • 
and,  while  His  enemies  deride,  and  His  friends  weep,  He  sees  at  Hig 
feet  the  soldiers,  who  have  acted  as  executioners,  taking  as  their  per- 
quisite the  clothes  of  the  victim.     They  "  made  four  parts,  to  every 
soldier  a  part ;  and  also  His  coat :  now  the  coat  was  without  seam, 
woven  from  the  top  throughout.     They  said  therefore  among  them- 
selves,"— acting  with  the  most  entire  freedom,  while  yet  they  were  ful- 
filling "  the  determinate  counsel "  of  the  Most  High,  and  accomplish- 
ing His  word  to  the  letter, — *'  Let  us  not  rend  it,  but  cast  lots  for  it, 
whose  it  shall  be :  that  the  Scripture  might  be  fulfilled,  which  saitb, 
They  parted  my  raiment  among  them,  and  for  my  vesture  they  did 
cast  lots."  (John  xix.  23,  24.)     We  can  scarcely  tell   whether  the 
simple  words  which  follow  are  designed  to  call  attention  to  the  appal- 
ling spectacle  of  indifference  amidst  the  most  momentous  events,  or  to 
the  wonder-working  Providence  which  takes  up  all  events  into  its  plan ; 
but  this  is  St.  John's  commentary  on  the  transaction  :  "  These  things 
therefore  the  soldiers  did."  (Verse  24.)     Proceeding  with  the  nar- 
rative, we  find  our  crucified  Lord  commending  His  mother  to  the  care 
of  His  chosen  friend,  and  charging  him  with  all  filial  duty  toward  her. 
(Verses  25 — 27.)     The  last  link  which  binds  Him  to  earth  is  severed. 
His  long  succession  of  sorrows  past ;  yet  He  cannot  die,  for  there  is  a 
prophecy  unfulfilled.     He  had  refused  the  stupefying  draught  which 
seems  to  have  been  administered  when  He  was  nailed  to  the  cross  ; 
(Mark  xv.  23 ;)  but  this  was  not  enough  to  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  the  prophecies  which  had  gone  before  on  Him.    Under  those  mortal 
agonies  He  could  not  hope  to  conciliate  prejudice,  or  to  disarm  enmity. 
Both  had  done  their  worst.    But  *'  Jesus,  knowing  that  all  things  were 
now  accomplished,  that  the  Scripture  might  be  fulfilled,  saith,  I  thirst. 
Now  there  was  set  a  vessel  full  of  vinegar :  and  they  filled  a  sponge 
with  vinegar,  and  put  it  upon  hyssop,  and  put  it   to  His  mouth. 
When  Jesus  therefore  had  received  the  vinegar,  He  said.  It  is  finished : 
and  He  bowed  His  head,  and  gave  up  the  ghost."  (Verses  28 — 30.) 
So,  blessed  Saviour,  was  Thy  last  word  a  testimony  to  the  fulfilling  of 
Scripture ;  the  last  act  of  Thy  life  on  earth  an  act  of  public  homage 
to  the  written  word  ! 

10.  Ye  see  your  calling,  brethren.  If  you  would  be  Christians  indeed, 
Christians  after  the  pattern  of  Christ,  you  must  love  and  reverence 
the  Scripture.  You  cannot  afford  to  do  anything  by  which  its  autho- 
rity may  be  impaired,  or  the  habit  of  reading  it  with  reverence,  trust, 
and  prayer,  may  be  interfered  with,  or  the  public  veneration  for  it 
diminished.  Would  you  be  complete  Christians  i  Do  as  they  did,  or 
at  least  were  bidden  to  do,  in  old  time.  *'  These  words,  which  I  com- 
mand thee  shall  be  in  thine  heart,"  for  there  is  the  root  and  fountain 
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of  either  good  or  evil.     Bat,  if  thy  heart  he  full  of  love  for  God  and 
JIIb  law,  *'  these  words  "  will  not,  cannot,  he  locked  up  there :  "  Thou 
shaJt  teach  them  diligently  onto  thy  children,  and  shalt  talk  of  them 
vhrn  thou  sittest  in  thine  house,  and  when  thou  walkest  hy  the  way, 
and  when  thou  liest  down,  and  when  thou  risest  up."  (Deut.  vi.  6,  7.) 
The  conversation   of  a  Jew  who  was  ohedient  to  this  rule  would 
QDdoubtedly  be  more  edifying  than  that  of  many  Christians  is  now  ; 
acd  "it  is  indeed  remarkahle,"  as  an  eminent  prelate  observer, 'i'  "how 
moch  the  langaage  of  this  passage  is  at  variance  with  the  opinions  of 
those  who  connect  the  ideas  of  hypocrisy  or  affectation  with  every 
introduction  of  subjects  relating  to  God There  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  these  injunctions  were  not  meant  to  be  taken  in  a  literal 
^ense ;  and  when  it  is  considered  how  difficult  it  is  to  act  up  to  their 
spirit  in  the  present  state  of  society,  it  contrasts  very  painfully  the 
diderence  between  the  world  as  it  actually  is,  and  as  God  meant  it  to 
be/'  Of  this  holy  book  it  is  truly  said,  that  familiarity  increases  love  ; 
aod  every  day's  companionship    may  bring   some    new  enjoyment. 
Other  authors  pall  upon  us  in  time  ;  but  Moses  and  the  prophets, 
eraogelists,  and  apostles,  never.     Unlike  the  '*  fairest  productions  of 
Laman  wit,*'  wbich  (as  it  has  been  well  saidf)  "  wither  in  our  hands, 
and  lose  their  fragrance  like  gathered  flowers,  these  plants  of  paradise 
become,  as  we  are  accustomed  to  them,  still  more  and  more  beautiful ; 
tbeir  bloom  appears  to  be  daily  heightened,  fresh  odours  are  emitted, 
and  new  sweets  extracted  from  them.     He  who  hath  once  tasted  their 
excellence  will  desire  to  taste  them  yet  again ;  and  he  who  tastes  them 
oftencst  will  relish  them  best."     If  such  familiarity  with  his  Bible  was 
enjoined  npon  the  Jew,  how  much  more  binding  must  the  injunction 
be  upon  those  who  possess  the  complete  volume  of  revelation  !     Let 
Q8  ask  ourselves,  brethren.  Is  the  word  our  inseparable  companion  in 
the  closet,  in  the  carriage,  at  the  table  7     When  we  go,  does  it  lead 
Q8 !    When  we  awake,  does  it  talk  with  us  ?  (Prov.  vi.  22.)     0,  let 
OS  bumble  ourselves  before  the  God  of  the  Bible,  that  we  have  not 
done  more  homage  to  His  blessed  word  ;  let  us  believe  it  more  fully, 
enjoy  it  more  heartily,  study  it  more  closely,  circulate  it  more  widely, 
aod  seek  to  realize,  in  ourselves  and  others,  all  the  great  purposes  for 
vhich  the  word  of  God  was  given. 

1 1 .  Dear  fathers  and  brethren  in  the  ministry,  among  these  pur- 
poses our  advantage  stands  prominent.  If  all  Scripture  is  "  profitable 
for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteous- 
ness," it  18  "  that  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect."  (2  Tim.  iii.  16,  1 7.) 
By  them,  aa  the  authoritative  rule,  our  ministry  is  to  be  regulated. 
"  If  any  man  speak,  let  him  speak  as  the  oracles  of  God."  (1  Peter 
i^.  11.)  **  By  daily  reading  and  weighing  of  them,  we  may  wax 
riper  and  stronger  in  our  ministry ;  nor  can  we  otherwise  compass  so 
vrighty  a  work,  pertaining  to  the  salvation  of  men,  than  with  doc- 
trine and  exhortation  taken  out  of  the  holy  Scriptures.**     I  will  not 

«  Binhop  Samner  on  the  Ministerial  Character  of  Christ,  p.  278. 
t  BUhop  Borne  on  the  Pialms,  Preface. 
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venture  to  exhort  you;  but,  reminding  you  of  the  vowb  which  are  upon 
us  in  regard  to  this  book,  I  will  pray  that  it  may  be  more  fully  under- 
stood, and  more  faithfully  set  foi  th,  by  e?ery  one  of  ua.  May  the 
Holy  Spirit  give  us  more  and  more  insight  into  the  wondrous  things  of 
God*8  law  I     May  the  word  of  Christ  dwell  in  us  richly  in  all  wisdom! 

12.  There  may  be  in  this  congregation  some  who  neither  lore, 
honour,  nor  obey  the  Scripture.     To  such  let  me  address  a  parting 
word.  Our  Lord  Jesus  testifies  to  you,  that,  having  the  Scripture,  yea 
need  not  perish.      The  means  of  salvation  are  there  within  your 
reach,  and  you  are  responsible  for  your  dealing  with  this  book.      See 
how  the  great  Teacher  sent  from  God  lifts  the  veil  from  the  unseen 
world,  and  shows  as  a  man  whose  day  of  trial  is  over,  and  who  has 
passed  to  a  state  of  torments     Not  having  yet  lost  every  emotion  of 
pity,  he  prays  that  a  messenger  from  the  other  world  may  go  to 
awaken  his  relatives  from  their  carnal  security.     *'  Father  Abraham, 
I  pray  that  thou  wouldst  send  Lazarus  to  my  father's  house :  for  I 
have  five  brethren }  that  he  may  testify  unto  them,  lest  they  also 
come  into  this  place  of  torment."  (Luke  zvi.  27,  28.)     But  the  request 
18  urged  in  vain  ;  for  the  friend  of  God,  like  the  Son  of  God,  upholds 
the  honour  of  the  word,  and  proclaims  the  sufficiency  of  Scripture. 
"  They  have  Moses  and  the  prophets ;  let  them  hear  them,"  is  the 
stern  leply  to  this  strange  request.     Once  more  it  is  preferred;  and 
we  seem  to  see  the  train  of  thought  which  passes  through  the  mind 
of  the  unhappy  suppliant  as  he  speaks.      The  book  is  old,  the  mes- 
senger will  be  new.     The  book  is  neglected,  the  messenger  will  compel 
attention.     The  book  is  objected  to,  the  messenger  will  silence  all 
cavils.     "  Nay,  father  Abraham  :  but  if  one  went  unto  them  from  the 
dead,  they  will  repent.     And  he  said  unto  him,  If  they  hear  not 
Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither  will  they  be  persuaded,  though  one 
rose  from  the  dead."     So,  sinner,  the  lesson  runs  on,  even   to  our 
own  time.     Here  is  a  guide  to  glory.     Neglect  it  at  thy  peril.     Reject 
it,  and  thou  wilt  find  to  thy  cost  that  no  further  help  can  avail  thee. 
O  that  I  could  persuade  thee  to  hear  and  obey  the  voice  of  God  in  His 
word  !     O  that  He  may  be  pleased  now  to  set  this  testimony  home 
upon  thy  heart ! 
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{Continued  from  page  24.) 

BoT  the  persecutors  have  "  reckoned  without  their  host."  Thegsy  Duke, 
representing  His  Majesty  in  this  colony,  shows  himself  quite  ready  to 
endorse  and  sanction  this  attempt  to  add  bitterness  to  the  lot  of  the  oppressed, 
under  the  hypocritical  pretence  of  conferring  benefits  upon  tliem.  But,  to 
give  it  permanence,  the  Act  must  have  also  the  approval  of  the  King  in 
council  ;  and  His  Majesty's  ministers  arc  not  so  easily  deceived  aa  the 
Rec  tor  of  St.  Ann's,  and   his  brother- conspirators  against  the  rights  and 
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liiiertics  of  their  fellow-men,  suppofie.    There  is  in  the  Colonial  Office  one 
vho  has  occupied  a  seat  there  for  many  years,  as  a  principal  clerk  under 
several  adminis  tint  ions, — a  man  whose  large  heart  warmly  sympathizes 
with  the  slaves  and  their  persecuted  instructers,  and  who  is  thoroughly 
awake  to  all  the  finesse  and  hypocrisy  of  colonial  legihlation.    The  profes- 
sion of  the  Jamaica  legislature  to  be  concerned  about  improving  the  con- 
diiioD  of  the  slave  goes  with  him  for  as  much  as  it  is  worth.    It  is  justly 
fr^arded  as  an  index  to  evil  at  work.     He  knows  them  and  their  proclivi- 
ties welL    At  once  his  eagle  glance  penetrates  the  real  design  of  this  elabo- 
rate enactment,  and  aJI  its  cruelty  and  treachery  lie  open  to  his  view :  for 
I/Dg  experience  in  colonial  affairs  has  taught  him  how  easy  it  will  be  for 
the  planters,  when  once  their  real  object  in  preventing  negro-instruction 
by  the  Missionariea  is  secured  by  law,  to  reduce  to  a  dead  letter  everything 
tiial  is  made  to  wear  a  kind  and  indulgent  aspect  toward  the  slaves.    In 
idJition,  there  is  the  masterly  intellect  of  Richard  Watson  at  the  Misaion- 
Huase  in  London ;   and  his  powerful  pen  lays  bare  the  deformity  and 
wickedness  of  tliis  piece  of  colonial  legislation,  in  the  protect  of  the  Mis- 
^iucaiy  Committee  laid  before  His  Majesty's  Council.    In  a  short  time, 
{(a  shorter  than  ia  usually  occupied  in  the  disposal  of  a  colonial  Bill,)  a 
<ie<}iatch  arrives  in  Jamaica,  bearing  the  honoured  name  of  Iluskisson, 
which  disallows  the  **Dew  consolidated  slave- law,"  and  embodies  such  com- 
iceQts  as  prove  that  its  character,  disguised  as  it  may  have  been,  is  under- 
iiM  and  appreciated  by  the  ministers  of  the  Crown.     The  covert  invasion 
of  that  religious  liberty  to  which  all  subjects  of  the  British  Crown  are 
entitied,— the  attempt  to  prevent  all  mutual  instruction  among  the  slaves, 
—the  prohibition  of  religious  meetings  between  sunset  and  sunrise,  amount- 
ing in  many  cases  to  an  entire  prohibition  of  religions  worship,  especially 
to  domestic  slaves, — the  invidious  distinction  set  up  between  Protestant 
NoDconformists  and  Jews  and  Roman  Catholics, — ^and  the  attempt  to  forbid 
\>y  law  to  the  slave  what  is  required  of  all  by  New-Testament  precept, 
(iiiimely,  the  contributing  for  pious  and  charitable  uses,) — are  all  pointed 
out,  and  commented  on,  in  terms  that  are  gall  and  wormwood  to  the  baffled 
Authors  of  this  nefarious  plot.    And  the  despatch,  so  worthy  the  heart  and 
head  of  a  Christian  statesman,  concludes  with  an  impressive  mandate  to  the 
Cioveraor-general,  intended  to  guide  him  and  all  his  successors  in  that  high 
^UtioQ,  and  to  prevent  the  coming  into  operation,  even  for  a  short  season, 
of  any  such  Act : — '*  I  cannot  too  distinctly  impress  upon  you  that  it  is  the 
flitted  purpose  of  His  Majest/s  Oovemment  to  sanction  no  colonial  law  which 
ttftdltstfy  infringes  on  the  religious  liberty  of  any  class  of  His  Majesty* s  sub- 
i'tts;  and  you  will  understand  that  you  are  not  to  assent  to  any  Bill  impos- 
ing  any  restraint  of  that  nature,  unless  a  clause  be  inserted  for  suspending  its 
oftratum  until  His  Majesty*s  pleasure  shall  be  known,** 

Bot,  while  the  wretched  **]aw"  has  been  slowly  travelling  to  Europe 
sn*!  back,  (there  being  no  fleet  of  massive  steamers  as  yet  traversing  the 
^road  Atlantic,)  and  during  the  time  it  has  been  under  discussion  at  the 
Colonial  Office,  it  has  come  into  temporary  operation  in  Jamaica ;  and 
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eager  advantage  is  taken  of  it  in  many  parts  of  the  island,  but  especiallj  id 
St.  Ann's,  to  harass  and  persecute  the  religions  instnicters  of  the  slaves. 
The  new  *^  law  "  began  to  take  effect  on  the  10th  of  May  ;  and,  before  the 
month  expires,  Mr.  Grimsdall,  the  Missionary  resident  at  Behnont,  being 
the  second  who  has  occupied  the  new  house  there,  is  summoned  before  the 
magistrates  in  special  session,  to  answer  to  complaints  preferred  by  the 
constable.    It  is  alleged  that  he  has  preached  in  an  unlicensed  house  at 
Ocho-Rios,  and  has  also  preached  to  a  company  of  slaves  at  unlawful  hours, 
^-that  is,  after  sunset.    He  obeys  the  summons.    To  the  first  charge  the 
accused  replies,  that  for  about  three  years  the  house  in  question  has  been 
used  as  a  place  of  religious  woiship  ;  but  that,  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  new  law,  he  has  done  all  that  was  practicable  in  the  case,  having  sent  in 
a  certificate  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  showing  that  the  house  is  intended 
to  be  still  used  as  formerly,  and  conveying  an  application  that  it  should  be 
accordingly  registered  at  the  court  of  quarter-sessions.    The  three  magis- 
trates upon  the  bench  require  that  he  shall  cease  to  use  the  house  for  reli- 
gious purposes,  until  it  has  been  duly  licensed  by  this  court.     He  is  very 
well  convinced  that  this  is  only  a  scheme  to  put  an  end  to  the  services  in 
that  place  altogether.    (Herein,  as  it  turns  out,  he  is  quite  right :  for,  when 
the  quarter- sessions  arrive,  the  magistrates  assume  and  exercise  the  illegal 
power  of  refusing  to  "  record  "  the  house.)    However,  as  it  will  ioyolve  no 
more  than  the  cessation  of  the  services  for  a  few  weeks,  he  submits  to  this 
arbitrary  stretch  of  authority,  and  consents  to  abstain  from  preaching  at 
Ocho-Rios  until  the  court  of  quarter-sessions  has  been  held. — In  dealing 
with  the  charge  of  preaching  to  slaves  at  unlawful  hours,  the  accused  refers 
to  the  very  clause  of  the  law  under  which  the  complaint  has  been  made ; 
and  shows,  what  is  very  clear,  that  ?iis  case  forms  one  of  the  exceptions 
there  mentioned,  inasmuch  as  he  is  a  duly  licensed  minister, — licensed  in 
the  parish, — and  therefore  entitled,  by  the  new  law  itself,  to  continue  reli- 
gious services  until  eight  o'clock  ;  beyond  which  hour,  even  the  accuser 
testified,  those  exercises  were  not  continued.    But  he  has  to  do  with  men 
who  do  not  scruple  to  make  the  law  bend  to  their  own  bad  purposes  and 
prejudices.  It  had  been  pre-determined  that  the  Methodist  preacher  should 
go  to  gaol,  or  pay  a  fine  of  twenty  pounds  at  least ;  and,  refusing  to  gratify 
these  gentlemen  by  paying  down  this  amount  of  his  own  or  the  Society's 
money,  to  gaol  he  is  accordingly  sent,  committed  by  S.  W.  Rose,  B.  W. 
Smith,  and  David  Brydon, — occupants,  if  not  ornaments,  of  the  bench, — 
for  **  teaching  and  preaching  to  slaves  at  improper  and  unlawful  hours, 
contrary  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  law  now  in  force." 

In  the  custody  of  the  constable,  the  Missionary  is  led  to  prison,^-one  of 
the  most  filthy  and  noisome  of  all  the  loathsome  prisons  of  Jamaica.  The 
upper  story  of  the  gaol  is  divided  into  four  apartments,  two  of  which  are 
used  as  the  parish  hospital,  the  partition-walls  not  rising  to  the  ceiling,  but 
only  part  of  the  way,  and  surmounted  with  open  lattice-work  ;  so  tliat  the 
unwholesome  effluvia  from  the  hospital  float  freely  through  all  the  apart- 
ments.   One  of  the  other  two  rooms  is  assigned  to  the  Missionary,  while 
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the  second  is  crowded  with  prisoners.  Ttie  four  rooms  occupy  a  space  of 
thirty-five  feet  by  twenty-five.  Underneath,  and  separated  only  by  a  single 
boarded  floor,  are  cells  occupied  by  three  men  under  sentence  of  death,  and 
by  a  crowd  of  prisoners,  chiefly  negroes,  who  are  awaiting  their  trial  for 
various  offences  at  the  quarter- sessions.  There  is  but  one  window  to  the 
Misdonary's  cell,  and  that  is  so  situated  as  to  render  the  place  almost  into- 
lerable. It  is  only  by  the  free  use  of  strong  camphorated  spirit,  that  he 
can  overcome  the  nausea  with  which  he  is  assailed  all  through  the  evening 
had  the  night.  Ten  long  nights  and  days  he  endures  this  cruel  confine- 
meat,  afier  which  he  is  set  at  liberty,  with  health  broken,  and  physical 
eoergies  much  exhausted.  As  it  is  the  blessed  Sabbath,  he  bends  his  foot- 
tttpt  at  once  to  the  chapel,  not  far  distant ;  where,  enfeebled  as  he  is,  he 
coudacts  both  the  public  services  of  the  day, — rejoicing,  with  his  afflicted, 
8\  Djpathizing  flock,  in  the  grace  by  which  Le  has  been  sustained,  while 
Miffiering  for  his  Master's  sake.  On  the  Monday  he  reaches  his  residence 
at  Belmont.  Delightful  is  the  change  from  that  dreary  prison  to  a  sweet 
luonntaiQ-home ;  and  precious  are  the  fresh  and  fragrant  breezes  which 
greet  him  there,  where  many  sable  hundreds  testify  by  their  tears  the  deep- 
oi  condolence  with  their  beloved  minister,  and  with  extravsgant  demon- 
stratioDS  welcome  his  return  to  his  family  and  to  them. 

Having  consented  to  abstain  from  preaching  in  the  house  at  Ocho-Rios 
until  the  quarter- sessions  shall  aflbrd  him  the  opportunity  of  having  tlie 
place  recorded  for  the  purpose,  he  refrains  from  conducting  any  public 
•ervice  there,  willing  to  conciliate  prejudice  by  submitting  for  a  season  to 
an  illegal  restriction.    At  the  proper  time  he  presents  himself  before  the 
niagistiates ;  when  the  Gustos,  who  presides  at  the  sessions,  and  another  of 
the  magistrates,  express  themselves  in  favour  of  registering  the  house  at 
Ocho-Rioa,  and  granting  the  certificate.    But  the  adverse  influence  of  the 
rtctor  has  been  at  work,  and  there  is  a  large  assemblage  of  magistrates  who 
have  been  drawn  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  persecutors,  and  who  have  come 
together  for  the  sake  of  putting  down  the  Methodist  preachers.  The  Gustos 
16  outvoted,  and  the  court  decides  upon  refusing  to  grant  any  certificate. 
This  amounta  to  a  decision,  that  the  services  at  Ocho-Rios,  which  have 
continued  for  some  years,  shall  be  brought  to  a  close,  and  the  people  in  that 
neighbourhood  deprived  of  sacred  ordinances.    The  Missionary  is  a  man  of 
meek  and  humble  spirit,  but  also  of  courage.   He  is  satisfied  that  these  men 
have  no  legal  authority  for  what  they  do ;  and,  having  shown  his  respect 
for  what  they  choose  to  regard  as  law,  and  satisfied  the  Toleration- Act,  he 
condades  that  he  has  done  all  that  Ghristian  duty  and  a  good  conscience 
require  of  him  in  the  matter.    And  now,  after  much  prayer,  he  resolves  to 
obey  God  rather  than  men,  and  to  refuse  submission  to  a  cruel  intolerance 
that  would  leave  dark  multitudes  around  him  to  perish  in  their  ignorance 
sod  no.  Accordingly  he  resumes  the  usual  services  all  through  the  Gircuit, 
commending  himself  and  his  cause  to  God,  and  calmly  awaiting  the  result ; 
prepared  to  bring  to  a  legal  test,  if  need  be,  the  authority  assumed  by  the 
Ottgistrates  of  St.  Ann's.    For  some  weeks  he  is  su fleered  to  go  on  uumo- 
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lested,  he  and  his  brethren  earnestly  and  confidently  looking  forward  to  tlie 
time  when  His  Majesty's  disallowance  of  the  persecuting  law  in  operation 
shall  be  signified  to  the  governor.  The  rector  and  the  magistrates  also  have 
some  fearful  anticipations  of  a  similar  kind/  having  probably  received 
through  the  Agent  in  London  some^  intimation  of  the .  doom ^  which  is 
impending,  at  the  Colonial  Office,  over  this  offspring  'of  their  intolerance ; 
and,  while  the  unrighteous  law  is  still  operative,  they  resolve  to  stiike 
another  blow.    One  day,  during  service  at  Ocho-Rios,  the  Missionary  and 

congregation  see  the  repulsive  countenance  of peering  into  the  chapel 

and  around  it.  This  is  justly  regarded  as  an  omen  of  evil ;  for  tlie  presence 

of  that  man,  like  some  bird  of  preyt  augurs  nothing  that  is  good.    It  is  no 

surprise  to  any,  therefore,  that  on  the  following  day  the  Missionary  finds 

himself  again  in  the  custody  of  this  spy^  to  be  carried  before  the  magistrates 

on  the  old  charge  of  preaching  to  slaves  in  an  unlicensed  house ;  with  the 

additional  complaint  of  having  married  one  slave  to  another  without  consent 

of  the  owner.    The  magistrates  are,  for  the  most  part,  as  before,  pliant  and 

illiterate  tools  of  the  slave^ holding  rector.    In  vain  the  prisoner  pleads  that 

he  has  done  all  the  law  requires ;  and  that,  the  house  being  certified,  it  is 

the  fault  of  the  magistrates  themselves  that  it  is  not  recorded  ;  they  having 

exercised  an  illegal  power  in  refusing  his  application.    In  vain  he  pleads 

that  he  has  violated  no  law  by  marrying  the  slave  to  the  object  of  her  choice, 

there  existing  in  the  colony  no  law  that  refers  to  marriage  at  alL     (He 

might  have  added,  that,  until  the  Missionaries  introduced  it,  marriage  was 

little  known  among  any  class  of  the  people,  and  not  among  tlie  slaves  or 

coloured  people  at  all.)    As  in  the  former  case,  the  magistrates  have  come 

together  to  do  only  what  they  and  their  friend  the  rector  had  already 

resolved  upon  ;  and  the  peiaecuted  servant  of  Christ  is  again  handed  over 

to  rufiBanly  keeping,  and  taken  back  to  the  unwholesome  cell  with  which 

he  is  already  familiar. 

The  place  is  indescribably  odious,  and  produces  loathing  which  he  seeks 
to  counteract,  as  before,  by  the  use  of  camphorated  spirit,  and  other  similar 
means.  This  time  he  is  committed  for  trial  at  the  sessions,  and  not  aa  before 
for  a  definite  term  of  imprisonment.  Bail  is,  therefore,  sought  and  tendered 
for  his  appearance  before  the  court ;  but  difficulties  are  thrown  in  the  way^and 
it  is  not  until  after  the  lapse  of  days  tliat  the  bail  is  accepted,  and  the  suffering 
prisoner  set  at  liberty.  It  i?,  alas!  too  late  to  save  his  life.  He  has  never 
fully  recovered  from  the  effects  of  his  former  imprisonment.  The  deadly 
poison,  inhaled  during  ten  days'  close  confinement,  is  still  lurking  in  his 
Teinsy  corrupting  the  vital  fluid,  and  weakening  the  citadel  of  life  ;  and 
now,  every  hour  that  he  breathes  that  polluted  atmosphere,  the  subtle 
venom  diffused  through  his  system  is  quickened  into  activity,  his  strength 
is  rapidly  diminishing,  and  he  isjn  course  of  being  hurried  to  the  grave. 
It  is,  doubtless,  the  report  of  the  prisoner's  failing  health,  made  by  the 
gaoler,  that  induces  the  magistrates  to  accept  the  proffered  bail.  Had  he 
remained  within  those  prison  walls  a  day  or  two  longer,  he  would  scarcely 
.  have  survived  to  pass  through  the  gates.    As  it  is,  more  serious  effects  than 
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those  of  many  years  of  wasting  toil  have  been  produced  bj  a  few  days' 
imprisoDment.    Faint  and  exliaQstedy  and  almost  dying,  he  is  borne  back 
to  his  mountain  home  to  leave  it  no  more,  till  he  ascends  to  that  better 
hutne  aborey  '*  the  palace  of  angels  and  God."    The  oool  and  balmy  air  of 
the  aplands  revives  him  a  little,  and  for  a  short  time  he  seems  likely  to 
rally  ;  but  the  seeds  of  fatal  disease  are  within  him,  and  the  king  of  terrora 
has  been  permitted  to  mark  him  as  his  prey.    The  poison  which  has  under- 
nind  all  the  powers  of  life  is  developed  in  alingering  fever,  which  no  medical 
fkiU  can  check ;  and  it  soon  becomes  evident  to  the  young  weeping  wife  that  she 
must  shortly  be  a  widow,  and  her  infant  fatherless.    Friends  surround  the 
bed  of  death,  and  do  all  that  love  can  dictate  for  the  relief  of  the  sufiferer. 
At  intervals,  when  delirium  ceases,  he  speaks  sweetly  of  the  all -sufficiency 
of  Divine  grace,  and  the  preciousness  of  the  sprinkled  blood  ;  until,  on  the 
£fteeoth  day,  waving  his  hand  in  triumph,  and  with  a  countenance  all 
ndiant,  this  witness  for  his  Lord,  while  yet  in  the  prime  of  youthful  man- 
hood, passes  to  the  blessed  spirit-land,  to  be  numbered  among  those  glorified 
ooes  who  have  resisted  nnto  blood,  and  counted  not  their  lives  dear  unto 
themaelvea^  so  that  they  might  finish  their  course  with  joy.    On  the  follow- 
ing day,  amid  the  tears  and  lamentations  of  white  and  black,  bond  and 
free,  the  deserted  clay  is  laid  in  that  lowly  grave,  which,  discoloured  by 
time,  now  meets  the  eye  of  the  traveller  amid  the  ruins  of  the  Mission 
station  at  Belmont. 

These  things  might  not  have  been,  had  it  pleased  unerring  Providence  to 
sjAre  the  life  of  the  Christian  owner  of  these  broad  lauds.  But  that  good 
man  has  been  sleeping  in  his  family- vault  neariy  a  year  ;  and  bis  ransomed 
Fjilrit  ia  enjoying  an  endless  rest.  Methodism  found  him  '*  floating  upon 
a  sea  of  scepticism,'' believing  nothing,  fearing  everything,  and  proving  the 
bitter  tmth  of  those  words  of  heavenly  wisdom,  though  he  knew  them  not, 
**The  wicked  are  like  the  troubled  sea,  when  it  cannot  rest,  wliose  waters  cast 
Qpmireand  dirt."  Thefirstsermon  he  heard  from  a  Missionary 'slips,  (on  John 
iii.  3,)  before  he  sought  the  interview  related  in  the  foregoing  pages,  made 
a  deep  impression  on  his  heart.  Through  God's  blessing  upon  it,  that 
(discourse  let  in  a  flood  of  light,  altogether  new,  on  his  bewildered  mind. 
It  reached  his  conscience,  and  awakened  it  to  an  activity  long  unknown. 
It  produced  what  he  had  never  felt  or  imagined  before, — 


^  The  godly  fear,  the  pleaaiog  smart. 
The  meltiogii  of  a  broken  heart/ 


»» 


And  soon  his  doubts  were  solved,  and  all  the  dark  clouds  of  scepticism  dis- 
persed, when  he  eame,  a  self-condemned  sinner,  to  Jesus,  and  by  simple 
faith  obtained  **  redemption  through  His  blood,  even  the  forgiveness  of 
HM."  At  once  he  took  active  part  in  the  Lord's  service.  Defying  reproach 
dnd  oppodtion,  he  opened  the  way  for  the  establishment  of  a  Mission- station 
i&  the  parish  where  he  lived  ;  rejoiced  over  the  conversion  of  his  wife  and 
(^aaghter,  and  the  Christian  instruction  of  his  slaves ;  became  himself  a 
devoted  class-leader  and  Local  preacher ;  gave  land  and  timber  for  Mission- 
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buildings  on  his  own  estate,  and  also  at  St.  Ann's  Bay  ;  and  boldly  vindi- 
cated the  truth  which  had  been  to  him  *'  the  power  of  God  unto  salvatioD,*' 
both  in  the  pulpit  and  with  the  pen,*  as  well  as  by  the  silent,  powerful 
eloquence  of  a  blameless,  benevolent,  and  holy  life.  How  inscrutable  is 
the  Providence  which  took  away  such  a  man  at  such  a  time  !  Had  his  life 
been  prolonged,  he  would  have  stood  by  the  persecuted  Missionary ;  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  his  influence  iu  the  parish,  as  a  magistrate  greatly 
respected,  added  to  his  eminent  legal  ability,  would  have  been  more  than 
a  match  for  the  cunning  of  the  rector  and  all  his  associates.  He  had  been 
failing  in  vigour  for  some  time  ;  but  the  wicked  outrage  by  which  it  was 
attempted  to  destroy  the  lives  of  Mr.  RadclifFe  and  his  family  at  St.  Ann's 
Bay,  by  a  gang  of  ruffians,  had  called  forth  all  the  energies  of  Mr.  Drew 
to  trace  and  bring  to  punishment  the  lawless  band,  some  of  whom  were 
well  known.  Having,  in  his  capacity  of  magistrate,  set  matters  in  a  truia 
for  a  thorough  investigation,  he  returned  home :  but  it  was  to  die ;  his 
exertions  having  probably  exceeded  what  his  siLking  health  could  endure. 
Before  the  investigation  could  be  pushed  to  any  important  result,  his  little 
remaining  strength  finally  gave  way ;  and,  to  the  grief  of  the  Missionaries, 
and  the  still  deeper  distress  of  his  excellent  wife  and  family,  he  passed 
away  in  blessed  triumph  to  the  church  before  the  throne.  Just  before,  he 
had  put  forth  literally  a  dying  effort  in  singing  the  beautiful  words, — 

*'  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  lives. 
And  ever  prays  for  me ; 
A  token  of  His  love  He  gives, 
A  pledge  of  liberty." 

Among  other  utterances  on  his  death-bed,  he  said  to  one  of  the  Mission- 
aries, who  was  expressing  his  regret  that  one  so  useful  should  be  taken 
away  at  such  a  crisis,  "  I  am  but  a  poor  worm  ;  there  is  no  room  for  boast- 
ing. I  cannot  look  to  anything  that  I  have  done.  The  whole  science  of 
divinity  is  compressed  into  a  very  narrow  compass  : — 

'  I  the  chief  of  sinners  am, 
But  Jesus  died  for  me  !  * " 

Mr.  Drew  has  left  behind  him  a  family  of  children,  and  a  widow  like- 
minded  with  himself,  who  enters  fully  into  all  the  plans  of  large-hearted 
benevolence  which  he  formed,  and  partly  executed.  A  lady  of  enei^eticand 
well-cultivated  mind,  she  carries  on,  with  excellent  results,  the  manage- 
ment of  the  estate.  But  how  dark  and  inexplicable  are  God's  ways! 
Only  one  short  year  elapses  since  the  martyred  Grimsdall  was  laid  in  his 
*'  narrow  cell/' — two  years  since  her  husband  ascended  to  the  skies, — when, 


*  Mr.  Drew  was  the  author  of  a  well- written  work,  in  two  octavo  volumes,  entitled 
*<  Principles  of  Self- Knowledge ;  or  an  Attempt  to  DemonsUate  the  Truth  of  Cbri&- 
tianity,  and  the  Efficacy  of  Experimental  Religion,  against  the  Cavils  of  the  Intidel, 
and  the  Objections  of  the  Formalist.^'  These  volumes  passed  through  the  pres» 
under  the  supervision  of  the  well-known  Samuel  Drew,  A.M. ;  but  their  author  did 
not  live  to  see  them  in  print. 
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after  a  brief  illness,  this  excellent  lady  is  sammoned  to  rejoin  her  beloved 
compsoion  in  the  better  land,  and  an  orphan  family  is  left  to  deplore  an 
irrepanble  loss.  When  this  new  affliction  occurs,  persecution  is  still  raging, 
and  the  rector  and  magistrates,  stung  almost  to  madness  by  the  disallow- 
ance of  their  malevolent  ^  slave-law,"  are  imprisoning  Missionaries,  and 
stretchiog  their  authority  beyond  all  bounds,  in  defiance  alike  of  justice 
and  of  Uw.  The  painful  bereavement,  meanwhile,  brings  a  still  darker  cloud 
over  the  prospects  of  the  Mission,  and  gives  the  rector  fresh  opportunity  of 
porsuing  his  designs.     The  estate  and  the  affairs  of  Belmont  (the  children 
^kz  mostly  young)  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  executor  or  trustee  who  has 
BO  sympathy  with  the  religious  views  of  Mr.  Drew.     Had  the  excellent 
widow's  life  been  prolonged  until  all  her  children  attained  their  majority, 
(the  thing  too  fondly  anticipated,)  there  is  little  doubt  they  would  have 
become  parties  to  the  Deed  of  conveyance  required  for  finally  securing  the 
iaod  OQ  which  the  Mission-premises  were  erected,  both  at  Belmont  and  St. 
ion's  Bay.    But,  unhappily,  there  comes  an  opportunity  of  reclaiming  the 
had,  sad  of  driving  the  **  sectarians  "  from  the  parish  : — a  chance,  this, 
which  may  not  be  allowed  to  pass  away  unimproved.    The  land  is  of  little 
ictrinsic  value;  and  there  would  be  no  unwillingness  to  indemnify  the  estate 
held  <m  trust  for  the  children's  benefit,  by  giving  compensation  to  the 
largest  amount  at  which  it  could  be  fairly  appraised.    But  the  trustee  is 
fiilly  under  the  inflaence  of  the  rector,  who  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
less  than  wresting  the  property  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Methodists.    The 
premises  have  now  become  valuable  :  for  many  hundreds  of  pounds,  con- 
tribated  partly  by  the  poor  slaves,  from  what  their  small  provision-grounds 
have  yielded,  but  chiefly  by  the  Society  in  London,  have  been  expended 
io  erecting  those  neat  and  commodious  buildings — chapel,  dwelling,  &c. — 
which  adorn  the  station.    But  what  cares  that  man  (minister  of  a  just  and 
huljr  RJigion  thongh  he  professes  to  be)  for  the  unrighteousness  of  laying 
vi«)leDt  hands  on  the  property  of  others,  to  which  the  estate  could  have  no 
moral  claim  t    If  the  religious  services  there  instituted  for  the  good  of  the 
DiTToes  can  be  broken  up,  he  will  rejoice  as  one  that  findeth  great  spoil. 

The  demand  to  vacate  and  give  up  the  Mission-property,  chapels,  resi- 
dence and  all,  both  at  Belmont  and  St.  Ann's  Bay,  is  in  due  course  made. 
Btfore  Uus  is  complied  with,  the  best  legal  advice  to  be  had  in  the  island 
19  taken ;  and  the  conclusion  is  reached,  that  it  is  most  advisable,  on  the 
«hole,  not  to  risk  in  costs  of  uncertain  litigation  money  which  may  afford 
material  help  in  providing  other  places  of  worship.  To  the  very  deep  sorrow 
of  hundreds^  the  beautiful  station  at  Belmont,  and  the  premises  at  St. 
Ann*s  Bay,  are  ultimately  abandoned. 

Bat  the  chief  designs  of  the  persecutors  are  not  accomplished,  nor  is  the 
^ork  of  the  Lord  entirely  frustrated.  The  poor  people,  hundreds  of  whom 
were  "bom  for  glory"  on  that  spot,  having  there  heard  the  joyful  sound 
of  that  truth  which  makes  men  spiritually  free,  weep  and  mourn  over  the 
k«s  of  their  pleasant  sanctuary,  and  of  some  of  the  means  of  grace  :  but  the 
MiiisioD  is  not  broken  up,  as  its  enemies  confidently  expected.     The  great 
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Head  of  the  church  raises  up  instruments  suited  to  the  accomplishment  of 
His  own  puq)oses.    So  it  is  in  this  case.    The  martyred  Grimsdall  hasbe€D 
succeeded  hy  a  Missionary  who  is  not  easily  daunted  or  discouraged.  With 
quiet  yet  earnest  resolution,  ready  to  endure  or  to  do  anything  the  occasion 
may  require,  he  confronts  the  opposers,  and  addresses  himself  to  the  emer- 
gency of  this  case,  cheering  up  the  hearts  of  the  suffering  people,  not  only 
to  the  point  of  patient  endurance,  hut  of  joyful  hope.   After  some  difficulty 
he  succeeds  in  obtaining  for  hire  a  house  (or,  rather,  what  looks  very  much 
like  the  half  of  a  house  which  has  been  cut  in  two)  called  *•  Blackheath/' 
within  ivro  or  three  miles  of  Belmont.    It  is  suflipient  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  his  own  family,  but  not  to  receive  the  large  oongregation  wont  to 
assemble  in  the  chapel.   In  tlie  adjacent  pasture,  however,  there  are  majestic 
trees,  whiqh.  with  -wide-spreading  branches  afford  a  delightful  protection 
from  the  torching  sun-rays.    And  here,  Sabhaih  after  Sabbath,  the  people 
assemble,  bond  and  free  ;  not  discouraged,  though  a  heavy  shower,  such  as 
Europeans  seldom  witness,  sometimes  sends  them  dripping  to  their  homes. 
The  surrounding  hills  echo  with  their  songs  of  praise  ;  and,  Mtting  all 
around  the  minister  upon  the  grass,  they  listen  with  moist  and  eager  eyes 
to  the  truth  that  saves.    The  novelty  of  this  open-field  worship,  and  the 
sympathy  felt  t?Uh  the  congregation  which  has  been  driven  from  its  place 
of  worship,  bring  additional  numbers  from  all  the  country  round  to  attend 
these  pleasant  services  ;  and  the  power  of  Jehovah  is  there  to  slay  and  to 
save.    Beneath  the  thick  branches  of  those  fine  cedars,  many  hearts  are 
pierced  with  conviction  of  sin,  and  not  a  few  are  brought  into,  the  glorious 
liberty  of  the  children  of  God.    It  is  a  re-animating  scene ;  one  of  grwt 
rural  beauty,  and  of  more  than  earthly  grandeur  ; — a  scene  on  which  seraphs 
might  hover  with  ecstatic  joy.    There  is  a  congregation  largely  made  ap 
of  negro  slaves,  in  clean  but  humble  i^pparel,  bowing  before  God,  and  learn- 
ing the  way  to  heaven.    Words  cannot  describe  the  eager  attention  with 
which  they  listen,  as  the  Missionary  expatiates,  with  thrilling  eloquence, 
on* the  words,  **  What  meanest  thou,  O  sleeper  ?    Arise,  oall  upon  thy  God,  ' 
if  so  be  that  God  will  think  upon  us,  that  we  perish  not."  (Jonah  i.  6.)  i 
It  is  no  fancy  sketch.    These  eyes  beheld  it ;  and  these  ears  listened  there  j 
to  a  much-loved  friend  who  discoursed  on  the  text  just  cited,  while  ^thoughts  i 
that  breathe,  and  words  that  bum,"  fell  from  lips  now  hushed  in  the  silence 
of  the  grave. 

In  process  of  time,  the  ejected  congregation  obtain,  through  the  liberality  I 
of  English  friends,  the  gift  of  a  large  tent ;  which  is  erected  there  in  the  { 
pasture,  affording  shelter  to  as  many  as  its  dimensions  will  aooommodate, 
when  the  clouds  drop  their  fatness  upon  the  earth.  The  persecutors  have 
the  mortification  of  seeing  that  the  work  they  hate  goes  on  more  prosper- 
ously than  ever.  It  becomes  necessary  to  divide  the  congregation,  for  they 
gather  in  crowds  from  miles  distant  on  either  side.  Divine  providence 
opens  the  way.  Land  is  offered  for  sale  in  favourable  localities.  Two 
beautiful  and  convenient  sites  are  procured,  just  in  the  midst  of  the  people, 
some  six  or  seven  miles  apart.    It  is  no  discouragement  that  for  many 
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months  the  diKuled  congregation  has  to  worehip  one  patt  in  the  field,  the 
uth«r  pari  in  the  forest,  canopied  by  giant  trees,  until  the  arrangements  for 
building  are  completed.  At  length,  through  the  liberal  contributions  of  the 
people  on  the  spot,  and  of  friends  of  Missions  in  England^  two  neat,  corn- 
mod  ioni^  and  sabstanttal  houses  of  prayer  are  reared,  capable  of  containing 
at  least  three  times  as  many  as  the  desecrated  sanctuary  at  Belmont.  Thus 
God,  in  His  boundless  wisdoin,  evolvea.good  out  of  the  evil,  and  makes  the 
wnth  of  man  to  praise  Him.    Near  the  larger  of  these  two  mountain- 
anctiuuriea  stands  the  Missionary's  comfortable  residence.    The  principal 
road  thioogh  the  kland  gracefully  winds  round  the  foot  of  the  hill,  passing 
between  the  Mission-house  and  chapel;  while  the  rural  station,  and  the 
Domerotts  cottages  of  the  emancipated  peasantry  which  thickly  stud  the 
neigbboiuhood  all  around,  add  new  and  lively  features  to  a  most  beautiful 
Undscape. 

But  Belmont  has  gone  to  ruin..  After  the  change  of  management,  it  soon 
ceased  to  be  the  prosperous,  productive  estate  it  had  been.  Its  rich  herds 
of  cattle  ceased  to  yield  any  remuncKative  return  ;  the  pasture  walls  became 
(iilspidated,  and  were  suffered  to  remain  without  repair ;,  and  the  fine  stone 
buildings  have  fallen  into  decay.  God  has,  however,  taken  care  of  the 
orphan  children.  Of  the  chapel,  in  the  rearing  of  which  so  many  hearts 
wgre gladdened,  there  are  now  only  fragments.  How  different  it  was,  when 
liaJlowed  as  tlie  place  where  Jehovah  Jesus  was  worshipped  I  How  differ- 
ent it  might  have  been  still!  Such  are  the  thoughts  of  the  Missionary 
vidiler,  as^  awakiug  from  the  long  reverie  in  which  he  has  been  indulging, 
U  objierves  that  the  shades  of  evening  are  gathering  darkly  around  him. 
Muaotibg  his  horbc,  and  casting  one  more  look  upon  the  ruin,  he  turns 
away  with  saddened,  chastened,  grateful  feeling,  and  bids  a  last  farewell  to 

THB  6EAVS  OF  TIIK  HABTYRJSI^  MISSIONARY. 

H.  Bleby. 


ONE  MILLION  JEWS  IN  CHINA. 

It  has  been  long  known  that  Jews  existed  in  China.  From  the  time 
^hea  the  Jesuits  pursued  their  Missionary  efforts  in  the  Celestial  land  it 
has  been  no  secret  that  there,  aa  in  India  and  remoter  countries  still,  small 
bands  of  Jews  were  found  maintaining  their  peculiar  national  characteristics, 
sod  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits.  It  was  not  known,  however,  and  could 
hardly  have  been  imagined,  that  they  existed  in  such  numbers  as  recent 
discoveries  have  shown  they  do.  The  following  interesting  narrative  is 
pabliahed  in  the  **  Jewish  Chronicle."  The  curious  account  was  related  to 
the  writer  by  a  Jewish  officer  in  the  British  navy. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Englbh  war  with  China  he  received  his 
commission  as  lieutenant,  went  to  the  seat  of  war,  and  served  under  Com- 
mander Hollins.  Our  friend  was  assigned  the  command  of  a  small  vessel 
c^rrjiog  three  guns,  for  the  purpose  of  penetrating  the  rivers  and  streams 
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of  the  interior,  and  preventing  any  hostile  assemblages.  He  seldom  advanced 
farther  than  five  or  six  miles  from  the  principal  rendezvous ;  but  on  one 
occasion,  tired  of  cruising  about  in  the  same  place  so  often,  and  roeeting  no 
opposition,  he  proceeded  ten  miles  up  the  river,  and  still  found  no  hindrance. 
He  sailed  until  he  had  advanced  about  thirty  miles  into  the  interior  of  the 
country,  passing  several  cities  and  villages,  but  seeing  no  fortifications,  and 
not  being  molested  in  any  way.    He  was  about  to  retrace  his  steps,  when, 
looking  ahead,  he  thought  that  there  appeared  something  in  the  distance 
resembling  a  fortification.    He  determined  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the 
place,  and  headed  the  ship  to  it.    When  he  approached,  he  was  sarprised 
by  seeing  multitudes  of  Chinese  junks  and  other  small  boats  approaching 
the  vessel.    The  deck  was  then  cleared  for  action  in  case  of  a  fight.    As  the 
enemy  approached  nearer  to  the  ship,  they  let  fly  a  cloud  of  weapons  and 
stones,  which,  however,  did  no  injury.    The  lieutenant,  thinking  to  scatter 
them,  had  one  of  his  guns  loaded  with  grape-shot,  and  poured  it  into  them 
where  the  crowd  appeared  thickest.    It  must  have  done  considerable  execu- 
tion, for  now  they  raised  a  yell.    They  attempted  to  climb  up  the  sides, 
but  were  met  on  every  side  by  the  sailors.     Now  the  fight  began  in  real 
earnest.    With  all  their  guns  employed,  it  was  as  much  as  the  Britishers 
could  do  to  keep  the  natives  from  gaining  a  footing  on  board  of  the  vessel. 
The  Chinese  fought  desperately :  their  leader — a  tall,  majestic-looking  roan, 
wielding  a  long  straight  sword — by  his  presence  seemed  to  inspire  them 
with  increased  bravery.     An  attempt  was  made  to  capture  him.    He  had 
effected  a  footing  on  board  for  himself  and  a  few  followers ;  more  were 
swarming  up.    A  shot  through  the  bottom  of  his  canoe  cut  off  his  retreat; 
there  was  no  hope  for  them,  but  fighting  till  more  came  to  their  relief. 
After  a  brief  struggle,  the  capture  of  the  chief  is  effected,  and  all  the  belli- 
gerents cease  fighting.    The  British  vessel  then  attempted  to  make  its  way 
out  of  the  river  ;  but  the  natives,  as  soon  as  they  perceived  this,  raised  such 
a  yell  as  we  never  heard  before ;   and  the  chief,  extending  his  hands, 
addressed  his  captors  in  a  language  which  did  not  resemble  the  Chinese  in 
any  respect.    The  lieutenant  was  astounded  at  recognising  the  familiar  tone 
of  the  Hebrew  language.    Thanks  to  his  parents,  in  his  youth  he  had 
received  a  good  Hebrew  education,  and  was  able  to  carry  on  a  conversation 
in  the  Hebrew  language  with  the  chief,  who  told  him  if  he  would  give  him 
up  he  would  promise  that  they  would  not  be  molested,  but  permitted  a 
free  egress ;  and  also,  if  he  desired,  he  would  show  him  the  city.    The 
officer  accepted  the  proposition ;  and,  accompanied  by  him  as  a  safe-guard, 
and  also  a  body  of  men  from  the  ship,  they  visited  the  town.     It  was  an 
immense  city,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  walls  and  fortifications,  and  con- 
tained over  one  million  of  inhabitants,  all  Jews.     In  no  other  part  of  the 
Chinese  empire  are  there  any  Jews.     Here  they  are  allowed  every  privilege. 
They  can  carry  their  produce  to  other  cities,  and  trade  with  them,  but  are 
not  allowed  to  emigrate.    Thej'  have  their  own  laws  ;  and  their  chief  officer 
is  a  Jewish  Rabbi,  who,  with  twenty  others,  enacts  laws,  decides  Jisputes, 
and  deals  out  justice  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  city.    In  this  tribunal  is 
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vessted  the  power  of  life  and  death,  and  from  its  decision  there  is  no  appeal. 
Ther  keep  a  standing  army  of  the  young  men  of  the  place  in  order  to  pro- 
tect their  city.    Their  laws  command  the  ohservance  of  the  Jewish  religion ; 
but  their  rites  differ  from  ours  [namely,  from  those  of  Western  Jews]  in 
many  respects.   They  observe  the  Sabbath  on  Thursday  ;  but  still  they  call 
it  the  seventh  day.     Their  synagogues  are  the  most  beautiful  buildings  that 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  empire.    They  are  all  built  in  one  style,  which  resem- 
bles a  mixture  of  the  Grothic  and  Corinthian,  and  are  ornamented  by  beau- 
tifal  pagodas.     Each  ^nagogue  is  capable  of  holding  over  two  thousand 
vorshippers,  and  generally  consists  of  a  large  hall,  with  an  arched  roof,  all 
of  stained  glass,  which  presents  a  beautiful  appearance.    The  roof  is  sup- 
ported by  pillars  of  variegated  marble,  ornamented  by  fine  porcflain  cor- 
nices.   The  holy  ark  is  a  beautiful  structure  in  itself,  and  is  approached  by 
oioe  steps  of  the  whitest  marble.    On  opening  the  doors  and  drawing  the 
cartain,  the  whole  building  is  flooded  by  the  light  which  issues  forth.     In 
every  available  spot  inside  the  ark  candles  are   placed,  which  are  kept 
baming  continually,  but  still  are  not  seen.    The  effect,  as  may  be  imagined, 
is  beaatifol.    In  each  house  of  worship  are  three  **  saphorim,"  which  are 
vrritten  on  pure  white  vellum.    These  are  handled  with  the  greatest  care, 
and  only  by  the  priest  himself.     Women  are  not  allowed  to  enter  the 
avoagogQea^  except  on  holidays  and  days  of  festivity.    In  the  aggregate, 
their  rales  are  in  strict  accordance  with  our  religion,  and  are  sensible  in 
themselves.    The  military  leader  who  had  been  taken  prisoner,  together 
with  the  priests,  spared  no  pains  to  make  themselves  understood,  explaining 
everything  which  they  thought  would  prove  interesting. 

The  party  spent  about  six  hours  examining  the  place,  and  then  returned 
to  the  ship  laden  with  presents,  what  to  them  were  curiosities.  The  officer 
has  still  in  his  possession  several  cabinets,  not  over  four  feet  square,  which 
contain  over  three  hundred  drawers  and  secret  places.  The  most  interesting 
coriosity  which  he  received  was  a  prayer-book  written  in  Chaldaic,  on 
vtUnm,  which  he  presented  to  the  British  Museum.  Several  little  articles 
^et  remain  in  his  possession,  which  are  highly  treasured  by  him. 

Thus  a  commnuity  of  Israelites  exists  in  Oriental  China  never  heard  of 
before,  yet  consisting  of  over  a  million  souls,  speaking  the  original  sacred 
tongue,  keeping  their  own  laws,  and  possessing  documents  which  record 
their  history  thousands  of  years  ago. 


•*THE  WAY  OF  BALAAM."  (2  Peter  ii.  15.) 
BY  THB  REV.  THOMAS  AKROYD. 

OuK  view  of  Balaam's  character  is,  that  it  was  not  one  of  sheer  hypo- 
crisy, but  of  doMemindedness.  Let  us  endeavour  to  gather  out  and  to 
impress  the  special  lessons  of  this  melancholy  case. 

1.  And,  clearly,  its  first  teaching  is  this^^Take  heed^  and  beware  of 
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covetousness.  For,  manffesf  Jy,thi8  was  *'  the  error  of  Balaam.'^  He  looked 
at  Balak's  bribe  till  it  fascinated  him.  The  **  love  oT  money  **  besieged  and 
corrupted  his  affections.  Mammon  threw  his  golden  (oils  aroand  him. 
And  how  baleful  and  disastrous  was  the  working  of  this  spell,  ^he.  story 
reveals*  What  a  thing  of  discord  and  contradictions  his  heart  became !  how 
false  and  inconsistent  the  part  he  played  I  and  how  nnspeakably  awfal  the 
final  issues  of  his  avarice  1  Standing  therefore  over  Balaam^s  blighted  cha- 
racter,— standing  over  tiie  corses  of  the  four  and  twenty  thousand  that  were 
smitten  with  the  plague  at  Baal-peor, — and  standing,  finally,  Ovel*  the  desi 
body  of  the  prophet,  as  its  oozing  blood  reddiens  the  battle-field  of  Midian, 
— we  read  this  lesson,  vivid  as  electric  flash, — **  'fake  heed,  fend  beware  of 
covetousness.^' 

But  what  does  this  lesson  imply?  Does  it  mean  that  kW  de3ire  for 
money,  of  what  kind  or  degree  soever,  is  unlawfult  Certainly  not.  In  the 
absence  of  this  stimulus,  trade  and  commertse  would  Wither,  and  the'Cultt- 
vation  of  the  earth  would  cease*  Does  it  meali,  then,  that  we  are  not  to 
allow  ourselves  by  any  means  io  get  wealthy — supposing  this  to  be  withm 
our  power?  We  do  not  find  this  teaching  in  the  Scriptures.  And,  inas- 
much as  wealth  greatly  multiplies  a  man's  potiinby  fot  good,  and  for  the 
XM&rrying  on  of  the  wotld's  business  it  Is  absolutely  necess&ry  that  money 
should  be  accumulated  in  8om«  hands, — and  what  hands  so  eligible  for  this 
purpose  as  the  clean  hands  of  the  Christian  ? — therefore,  we  argue,  it  can- 
not be  an  unlawful  thing,  per  as,  to  get  wealth.  And,  for  one,  I  thank  God 
because  of  the  number  of  rich  Christian  merchants  and  tradesmen  we  have 
among  us,  and  pray  they  may  be  multiplied  a  hundredfold. 

But  this  lesson  does  unquestionably  mean  that  we  are  to  take  heed  and 
beware  of  the  lave  of  money  :  that  is,  of  such  an  undue  regard  for  it  as  will 
lead  us  to  pursue  it  too  eagerly  ;  and  especially  of  such  a  craving  for  it  as 
will  prompt  to  its  acquisition  by  the  employment  of  unscrupulous  or 
doubtful  means.  The  law  on  this  point  of  Christian  ethics  is  clearly  this : 
On  the  one  hand,  a  man  may  make  mtiney  to  any  extent,  so  that  it  be  done 
by  means  above  suspicion,  and  that  his  charities  grow  in  proportion  to  his 
growing  wealth,  and  that,  a9  his  ''riches  increase,"  he  do  not  *' set  his  heart 
upon  them  ; "  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Christian  may  not  make  the 
acquisition  of  wealth  his  paramount  aim.  This  must  always  be  subordi- 
nated to  the  higher  objects  of  life  ^  and  he  must  be.content  to  starve,  rather 
than  gain  a  single  penny  by  any  business  which  is  either  dishonourable  in 
itself  or  carried  on  by  dishonourable  methods. 

Is  the  enforcement  of  these  principles  a  thing  quite  unnecessary  at  the  pre- 
sent time?  What  about  that  hollow  and  gambling  policy  which  obtains  in  the 
conduct  of  some  of  our  mercantile  houses,  which  is  confessedly  fuUof  ribk  to 
the  parties  that  pursue  it,  and  which  periodically  convulses  the  commercial 
world, aud  fills  numbers  of  happy  homesteads  with  ''lamentation,  and  mourn- 
ing, and  woe  ?  "  You  know  that  this  is  not  matter  of  suspicion  only,  but  of 
stern  and  shameful  fact.    You  know  that  it  is  but  a  few  years  since  we  had  a 
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comoDercial  cmis^  sgch  as  the  one  referred  to  ;  a  crisis  fraught  with  terrible 

and  widespread  disaster ;  a  crisis  precipitated  by  the  habit  of  reckless  specu- 

Utiou,  from  the  contagion  and  infamy  of  which  some  of  the  members  of 

Christiao  churches  were  not  free.  And  were  we  not  then  assured,  (such  is  the 

acknowledged  corruption  of  the  mercantile  world  in  this  kind,)  that  these 

panici  may  be  expected  to  recur  every  ten  or  twelve  years  ?    Alas  for  us,  if 

these  things  be  ao !     Alas  for  the  morals  of  our  commerce,  if  these  visits  of 

tlte  Nemesis  of  its  iniquities  can  thus  be  calculated  and  foretold  like  a  solar 

eclipse!    In  this  latter  point  there  m&y  be  exaggeration.     But  however  it 

may  be^  whatever  the  character  of  our  commercial  history  hereafter,  I 

thaige  it  upon  yon,  my  Christian  brethren,  such  of  yod  as  are  men  of  busi- 

nesi,  that  you  eschew  those  loose  principles  and  avoid  those  false  ways— 

begotten  of  covetousness — which  are  so  perilous  to  the  individual  and  so 

calamitous  to  society.    See  to  it  that  you  prefer  to  make  a  slower  and 

liarder  progress,  nay,  that  you  prefer  to  make  no  progress  at  all,  rather  than 

secore  it  by  means  which  will  not  bear  the  closest  investigation  under  the 

strongest  light  of  Christian  teaching.     Guaid  against  the  spirit  of  greed. 

Put  down  within  you  all  stirrings  of  the  Mist  of  wealth.    *'  They  that  wiil 

be  rich  " — they  that  make  riches  their  go<il,  and  care  not  how  they  reach  it 

— *^fall  into  temptation  and  a  snare,  and  into  many  foolish  and  hurtful 

lasts,  which  drown  men  in  destruction  and  perdition.    For  the  love  of 

money  la  the  toot  of  all  evil:    which  while  some  coveted  after>  they 

bare  erred  from  the  faith,  and  pierced  themselves  through  with  many 

ftonows." 

2.  Such  I  take  to  be  the  Specific  and  cSntral  telurhing  of  this  case  of 
Balaam:  namely,  that  we  *^  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon;"  that  the 
indulgence  of  avarice  is  fatal  to  every  principle  of  true  piety.  But  the  sub- 
jeft  has  a  larger  bearing.  It  impresses  a  wider  aud  more  comprehensive 
lesson.  It  instracts  us  as  to  thts  impossibility  ofmaintmning  our  religion  if 
teejntld  ottrselwet  to  the  dominion  o/at^  owe  sin,  whether  of  the  heart  or  of  the 
a/e.  This  is  manifestly  the  radical,  generic  truth  which  underlies  this 
^Scripture  story,  lio  sooner  had  sinful  passion  taken  possession  of  the  heart 
of  Balaam,  than  his  moral  and  spiritual  powers  were  prostrated  ;  his  piety 
collapsed  into  mere  formalism  ;  he  was  thereby  "  shorn  of  his  strength," 
sad  **  became  even  as  otlier  men."  And  so  is  it  always.  The  invasion  of 
the  soul  by  one  single  darling  lust  is  the  signal  for  the  withdrawment  of  that 
blessed  Spirit  whose  inliabitation  is  the  necessary  condition  of  the  Christian 
life.  It  mast  be  so  ;  it  cannot  but  be  so.  As  light  and  darkness  cannot 
dwell  together ;  as  a  fountain  cannot  contain  both  sweet  water  and  bitter  ; 
eo  virtue  and  vice,  religion  aud  sin,  cannot  share  together  the  same  heart. 
The  one  displaces,  destroys,  the  other.  We  do  not  mean  to  ainrm,  indeed, 
that  wherever  there  is  true  religion  in  the  soul  there  is  an  entire  absence  of 
moral  evil ;  or  that,  on  the  other  hand,  wherever  sin  reigns  there  no  vestige 
or  good  can  he  traced  ; — but  that  religion  and  sin  cannot  co-exist  as  ruling 
and  dominant  forces  in  human  nature ;  that  they  will  not  wield  a  joint 
MTereignty  over  the  soul ;  that  the  one  or  the  other  must  be  paramount. 
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GodliDess  must  assert  its  sway  over  every  passion  and  fa<:ulty  of  man's 
being,  or  it  will  not  rule  at  all.  If  any  cherished  iniquity  challenges  its 
authority,  and  refuses  to  yield  allegiance  to  it,  religion  will  abdicate  the 
throne. 

How  solemn  is  this  truth  !  It  reminds  us  that  just  as  certainly  as  a 
single  match  may  explode  a  whole  magazine,  or  lay  a  town  in  ashes,— just 
as  surely  as  a  single  leak  may  sink  the  proudest  vessel  that  ever  marched 
the  seas, — so  one  solitary  sin,  if  suffered  to  invade  and  rule  the  heart,  will 
destroy  the  piety  of  the  holiest  saint.  If  other  illustrations  of  this  principle 
were  needed,  we  have  them  unhappily  in  abundance.  Look  at  Solomon. 
How  devout  and  holy  before  his  "  heart  went  after  strange  women  I"  How 
shameless  a  libertine  thereafter !  Look  at  Judas,  the  Balaam  of  the  New 
Testament.  So  corrupted  and  accursed  did  he  become,  through  the  sin  of 
greed,  that  he  could  sell  his  Redeemer  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver.  Look  at 
Demas.  Nay,  look  not  so  far  away  ;  look  around  you,  at  those  whom  you 
know  as  having  once  run  well,  but  also,  alas !  as  having  been  utterly  over- 
thrown by  some  besetting  sin.  One  was  overcome  by  the  sin  of  intemper- 
ance. Another  fell  like  Demas.  When  you  first  knew  him,  he  was  an 
humble-minded,  devoted,  zealous  Christian.  But  God  gi-eatly  prospered 
htm  in  business,  and  he  was  not  proof  against  ^  the  deceitfulness  of  riches." 
His  love  of  money  increased  in  the  ratio  of  his  increasing  possessions,  and 
ate  away  his  piety  as  doth  a  canker.  Young  women  also  you  have  known, 
bidding  fair  for  honourable  distinction  in  the  ranks  of  Christian  devoted- 
ness,  who  afterward  yielded  to  the  seductions  of  worldly  pleasure  as  they 
solicited  them  in  the  voluptuous  dance  or  the  drama ;  who,  like  other 
moths,  were  blinded  with  the  blaze,  and  at  last  came  forth  with'the  wings 
of  their  spiritual  life  all  scorched  and  shrivelled,  if  indeed  through  the 
mercy  of  God  they  did  not  perish  in  the  flames. 

Beware  then.  Christians,  thus  instructed  and  admonished,  of  *Hhe  sin 
that  doth  so  easily  beset"  you.  In  every  case  there  is  some  such  sin  ;  one 
that  assails  you  more  frequently  and  dangerously  than  any  other — than,  it 
may  be,  all  the  others.  It  lurks,  perhaps,  in  some  weakness  of  your  phy- 
sical nature.  Or  it  lies  in  the  temptations  of  your  worldly  colling.  Or  it 
is  found  in  the  circumstances  of  your  social  position.  Well,  whatever  it 
may  be,  and  wherever,  watch  against  it  with  sleepless  vigilance.  Seek  tlie 
help  of  Divine  grace  in  baffling  and  overcoming  it.  For,  let  but  this  one 
**  root  of  bitterness  "  lodge  securely  in  the  soil  of  your  moral  nature,  and 
you  are  undone  :  it  shall  grow  up  a  very  upas-tree  within  your  soul,  beneath 
whose  poisonous  shadow  all  spiritual  verdure  and  vitality  must  wither  and 
perish.  The  process  of  declension  may  not  indeed  be  so  rapid  or  so  striking 
as  to  startle  you.  For  awhile  all  things  may  seem  to  continue  as  they  were. 
To  the  view  of  others  you  may  appear  altogether  unchanged.  Bat  the 
poison  will  be  doing  its  work  of  death  notwithstanding.  The  sapping  and 
mining  will  be  going  on.  The  foundations  of  your  character  will  be  crumb- 
ling perpetually.  And  one  day  the  building  shall  come  down,  and  great 
and  terrible  shall  be  the  fall  thereof ! 
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3.  A  thin]  lesson  is,  that  we  ougJu  never  to  ask  for  Divine  direction  abotU 
vkatttn  wherein  the  path  of  duty  is  perfectly  clear. 

It  was  clearly  wrong  for  Balaam  to  inquire  of  the  Lord  a  second  time 
coDceming  the  request  of  Balak.  It  showed  all  too  plainly  that  his  heart 
>»a3  set  npon  going  with  the  princes  of  Moah.  And  hence  God  gave  him 
his  desire  ;  just  as  He  gave  the  Israelites  a  king  in  His  anger,  when  they 
would  have  a  king.  So  likewise  do  we  know  those  who,  after  praying 
about  what  was  flatly  contrary  to  the  revealed  will  of  God,  received,  as 
they  have  assured  us,  a  favourable  answer.  Like  as  it  was  with  Balaam, 
and  like  as  it  was  with  the  children  of  Israel  when  they  *'  lusted  exceed- 
ingly in  the  wilderness,  and  tempted  God  in  the  desert,"  He  "  gave  them 
their  request ;  but  sent  leanness  into  their  soul.'* 

4.  One  more  word.  There  be  many  that  pray,  "  Let  me  die  the  death  of 
tke  righteous,  and  let  my  last  end  be  Hie  his.**  Indeed,  who  does  not  pray 
thus  ?    Who  does  not  covet  the  happy  death  of  the  good  ? 

•*  Sweet  is  the  scene  where  Christians  die, 
'When  holy  souls  retire  to  rest ; 
How  mildly  beams  the  closing  eye  ! 

How  gently  heaves  the*  expiring  breast  ! 

'*  So  fades  a  summer  cloud  away ; 

So  sinks  the  gale  when  storms  are  o*er  ; 
So  gently  shuts  the  eye  of  dty  ; 
So  dies  a  wave  along  the  shore. 

"  Triumphant  smiles  the  victor's  brow, 

FannM  by  some  guardian  angeVs  wing : 
O  grave  !  where  is  thy  victory  now, 

And  where,  insidious  death,  thy  sting  ?  ** 

Yes ;  yon  would  all  like  to  die  thus.  You  all  adopt  and  echo  Balaam's 
pnyer.  Take  care,  then,  that  you  do  not  live  as  Balaam  lived.  Beware  of 
his  error.  It  is  the  greatest  of  all  mockeries  to  pray  for  one  thing  and  to 
live  for  another.  "  Be  not  deceived  :  God  is  not "  thus  "  mocked."  That 
vhich  a  man  soweth,  not  something  else,  not  something  different,  **  that 
&hall  he  also  reap." 

**  Lord  of  all  power  and  might ;  who  art  the  Author  and  Giver  of  all 
good  things ;  graft  in  our  hearts  the  lore  of  Thy  name,  increase  in  us  true 
religion,  nourish  us  with  all  goodness,  and  of  Thy  great  mercy  keep  us  in 
the  same  ;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen." 
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To  master  either  the  colloquial  or  written  language  of  China,  (observes 
the  **  Philadelphia  Presbyterian,")  has  long  been  accounted  one  of  the 
most  difficult  tasks  to  which  any  man  could  set  himself.  It  is  said  that 
Gotxlaff  was  accustomed  laughingly  to  remark,  that  the  devil  must  have 
invented  Chinese  to  keep  the  Gospel  out  of  China.    It  is  certain  that  years 
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have  hitherto  been  estpended  in  the  WeaVy  laboui*  of  its  acqubition ;  and 
the  pious  Sandeman,  who  wiis  wont  to  c<n-ry  all  his  difficulties  and  wants 
to  the  thr6ne  of  grace,  noted,  among  subjects  of  prayer,  **  help  in  learning 
the  langaage."     To  meet  so  grave  a  hindrance  upon  the  threshold  of  Mis- 
sionary labotir  has  always  been  accounted  one  of  the  great  drawbacks  of 
the  work  io  China.     We  are  glad  to  receive  fhformation  that  this  long 
term  of  pupilage  is  about  to  be  shortened,  and  that,  through  the  labours  of 
one  of  the  Missionaries  of  our  own  [American]  Board.  Dr.  W.  A;  P.  Martin 
has  lately  published  a  work  called  **  The  Analytical  Header ;  a  Short 
Method  oi  Learning  to  Read  and  Write  Chinese ; "  and  a  writer  in  the 
*«  North  China  fferald  "  says  "  that  there  is  liltle  doubt  but  that  with  thU 
book,  and  a  tolerably  intelligent  teabher^  the  acquisition  of  a  |)ractical 
knowledge  of  Chinese  will  become  the  work  of  months,  instead  of  being 
the  weary  labours  of  years."    The  writer  further  Adds,  as  signrficant  of  the 
value  of  Dr.  Martiii's  publication,  that  ^*  it  is  the  only  single  bodk  from 
which  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  Cbiiiese  wTitten  language  can  be  obtained.'* 
We  are  glad  to  know  that  our  honoured  brother  is  thus  not  only  preaching 
the  Gospel  himself,  but  is  smoothing  the  way  of  those  Who  'm4y  come  after 
hiin,  and  helping  them  to  a  speedy  entrance  upon  this  wide  and  difficult 
field.    Due  credit  should,  however,  be  given  to  a  predecessor  of  Dr.  Martinis 
in  the  same  department,  of  whose  labours  he  has,  to  some  extent,  availed 
himself.    In  18GI  Mr.  William  Gamble,  of  the  Presbyterian  Mission  at 
Shanghai,  published,  at  the  Shanghai  Mission-press,  a  little  book  entitled 
**  T^o  Lists  of  Selected  Characters,  containing  all  in  the  Bible,  and  twenty- 
seven  oth§r  Bo6ks,  \^ith  Introductory  Remarks.       Of  this  book  the  same 
revieiVer  s&ys'i — **  Whoever  desires  to  see  a  monument  of  humab  persever- 
ance, and  at  the  same  time  to  possess  a  work  which  has  opened  a  new  era 
in  the  history  of  Chinese  educMiohal  workd,  wrll  dd  well  to  purchase  this 
little  book.*'    The  special  \Vork  to  which  Mr.  Gamble  so  perseveringly 
applied  himself  was  the  study  of  those  strange  characters  in  which  the 
Chinese  language  is  written.    The  result  of  his  study  we  ^ive  in  the  words 
of  the  writer  in  the  "  North  China  Herald  i " — 

**  Mr.  Gamble,  when  about  to  cast  a  fount  of  Chinese  type,  foun  I  it 
necessary  to  ascertain  what  chtiracters  were  the  most  important,  and  occur* 
red  with  the  greatest  frequency.  Could  he  discover  this  fact,  he  would 
not  only  save  a  vast  amount  of  type  metal,  which  would  otherwise  be  urscd 
for  useless  characters,  but  he  would  also  be  enabled  to  arrange  the  com- 
posing desks  in  such  a  manner,  that  a  compositor  would  always  have  next 
his  hand  the  type  most  in  use.  Both  these  objects  have  been  attained. 
An  examination  was  made  of  4,166  octavo  pages,  containing  characters  to 
the  number  of  a  million  and  a  quarter.  It  appears  almost  incredible,  yet 
it  is  perfectly  true,  that  out  of  this  enormous  aggregate  there  were  but  5,150 
different  characters.  Here  we  have  at  once  a  wonderful  simplification. 
Mr.  Gamble  went  farther.  Having  found  how  many  different  characters 
he  wanted,  the  next  question  was  how  to  arrange  them.  To  this  end  he 
separated  them  into  fifteen  groups ;  namely, — 
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1  Those  otamingmore  than  10,000  timefi. 

2  —         from  1000  to  10,000    ^ 

900  to    1,000 

3-11 


>2 
13 

14 
16 


-} 


200  to 

900 

lOOto 

«00 

75  10 

100 

50  to 

75 

25  to 

50 

Ito 

25 

'^Tfaettsult  of  this  iuvestigation  showed  that  521  characters  iiTcIuded 
nlDe-eierehths  of  the  Whole  number  used.  Hence,  any  student  who  has 
mastered  these  521  chardcters  will  be  in  a  position  to  read  with  tolerable 
tue,  and  with  but  little  reference  to  the  dictionary  or  teacher,  any  work  in 
the  same  style  as  the  trandation  of  the  Bible,  and  the  different  religious 
publications  issued  by  the  Missionaries/* 

Dt,  Martin  has  used  Mr.  Gamble*s  classification  in  the  preparation  of  his 

^Analytical  Reader,"  and  through  their  nnited  labours  the  acquisition  6f 

this  most  difficult  language  has  been  made  mnch  more  easy  and  rapid. 

We  have  given  this  sketch  of  labours  quietly  and  diligently  pursued,  and 

of  their  results^  that  the  church  may  know  ftnd  hondut  such  faithful 

workers,  and  also,  and  chiefly,  for  another  reason.    It  h4s  pleased  thd 

London  **  Times  *'  lately  to  sneer  at  Christian  Missions  as  unproductive, 

and  to  compare  the  large  expenditure  with  the  meagemess  of  the  results. 

Ilere  is  one  of  the  repayments  which  Christian  Missions  m&ke  to  ^the 

world,  for  all  the  gold  given  to  the  catise  by  the  men  of  the  world.     Two 

Missionaries,  not  by  design,  but  only  as  incidental  t6  therr  special  and 

f^Tourits  work,  have  put  it  into  the  power  of  every  merchknt  who  trades 

b  China,  of  every  ambassador  despatched  to  its  Court,  of  every  civilian  ot 

military  man  who  visits  that  great  empire,  so  to  equip  himself,  by  at  least 

a  general  knowledge  of  the  language,  as  that  he  shall  not  be  wholly  at  the 

mercy  of  treacherous  interpreters,     'this  is  paying  back  the  world  in  the 

world's  coin,  or  its  equivalent.    We  of  course  think  all  the  expense  a  trifle, 

if  it  result  in  the  salvation  of  souls ;  but  those  who  are  willing  to  weigh 

gold  in  the  balance  with  souls  should  not  forget  the  increased  facilities 

which  worldly  men  have  secured,  through  the  labours  of  Christian  Mis- 

Biunaries,  for  gathering  the  wealth  that  they  so  earnestly  covet. 
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**  The  north  and  the  sooth  Thou  hast  created  them  :  Tabor  and  Uermon  shall 

rejoice  in  Thy  name."  (Psalm  Ixxxix.  12.) 

Froii  the  hill  above  Nazareth,  as  well  as  from  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  I 
bad  a  good  view  of  Tabor ;  but,  regarding  the  now  well-known  arguments 
as  oondnsive  that  its  summit  was  not  the  scene  of  the  transfiguration,  I 
contented  myself  with  a  sight  of  the  mountain.  The  path  of  ascent  is 
described  as  being  very  steep  and  stony,  in  many  parts  rather  perilous.    In 
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some  places  you  have  to  climb  rough  utaircases  of  rock,  as  on  the  hill-road 
from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem  ;  while  in  others  you  ride  along  yerdant  glades  and 
terraces,  shaded  with  oak  and  terebinth,  and  sparkled  with  syringa  and 
other  flowering  shrubs.  As  you  approach  the  summit,  the  bridle-path 
widens  into  a  carriage-road,  which  has  been  hewn  in  the  solid  rock. 
There  are  grooves  of  chariot- wheels  deeply  worn  in  this  road,  certainly  not 
traversed  by  chariots  for  many  centaries ;  probably  not,  at  the  latest,  since 
Boman  times.  It  leads  up  to  a  massive  gateway  ;  and  on  the  summit  of 
Tabor,  to  your  great  surprise,  you  find  yourself  among  the  extensiye  ruins 
of  ancient  fortifications. 

No  place  in  the  Holy  Land  is  more  unlike  the  image  that  one's  fancy  has 
painted  of  it.  From  childhood,  probably,  most  of  us  have  pictured  Tabor 
as  a  solitary  mountain,  on  whose  green  pastures  flocks  peacefully  graze, 
and  whose  brow  rises  quiet  and  lonely  to  the  sky.  For,  mountains  in  oar 
northern  climates  give  the  idea  of  calm  solitude,  above  the  din  and  turmoil 
of  the  lower  world  ;  and  the  last  thought  one  connects  with  a  mountain- 
top  is  that  of  a  city.  Yet  the  summit  of  Tabor  must  have  been  no  mere 
fortress  or  military  station,  but  a  city.  The  low  rounded  hills  of  southern 
Palestine  might  serve  as  pedestals  for  towns  or  villages  ;  and  one  can  admire 
the  regal  site  of  Samaria,  on  its  isolated  hill.  But  Tabor  is  not  a  hill,  bat 
a  mountain,  rising  nineteen  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  and  more  than 
fourteen  hundred  feet  above  the  land  immediately  surrounding  its  base. 
The  walls  here  are  represented  as  having  been  very  massive,  and  the  forti- 
fications very  strong.  A  deep  fosse  surrounds  the  wall  on  the  least  precipi- 
tous slope.  Along  the  walls,  at  intervals,  are  the  ruins  of  towers.  One  of 
these  has  pointed  arches  in  the  doors  and  windows,  and,  probably,  was 
built  or  repaired  in  crusading  times.  Others,  there  is  reason  to  think,  are 
far  more  ancient ;  and  some  of  the  huge  stones  appear  to  be  of  Jewish  or 
Phcenician  workmanship.  Underneath  the  walls  and  towers,  you  discover 
a  very  large  reservoir  or  water-tank,  lined  with  cement ;  several  cisterns, 
smaller,  but  still  of  considerable  size,  bottle-shaped,  the  long  narrow  neck 
upwards  ;  and  some  magazines  apparently  intended  for  com,  or  for  various 
military  stores.  Broken  pottery  lies  scattered  around  in  these  subter- 
ranean receptacles  ;  while  great  evergreen  oaks  grow  from  interstices  of 
the  massive  stones,  (which  their  gigantic  roots  have  here  and  there  dis- 
placed,) and  throw  their  broad  broken  shadows  over  the  deserted  chambers. 
The  peculiar  feature  of  the  ruins,  however,  is,  that  they  enclose  a  large 
space  of  green  level  ground,  on  which  there  is  no  trace  of  buildings  of  any 
kind.  It  must  have  been  a  strongly  fortified  town  encircling  a  spacious 
park.  This  green  and  wooded  platform  is  considerably  lower  than  the 
edges  of  the  hill,  whose  height  is  increased  by  the  ruins  of  the  fortifications. 
The  summit  appears  to  form  something  like  a  volcanic  crater,  whose  edges 
were  walled  ;  although  Tabor  is  not  volcanic,  but  a  limestone  spur  of  the 
hills  of  Galilee.  It  may  have  been  a  place  of  refuge,  to  which,  in  times  of 
war  or  danger,  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  villages  fled  for  protec- 
tion, encamping,  with  their  cattle,  in  the  park-like  space  within  the  city. 
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An  impregnable  refage  it  must  have  been  in  the  olden  days  of  arrows  and 
diogs ;  approached  hy  no  neighbdiring  height,  and  containing;  such  space 
for  stores,  and  even  for  the  tillage  of  crops.  In  winding  round  the  moun- 
uin,  you  obtain  glimpses  of  the  villages  of  Endor  and  Nain,  and  look  over 
Esdraelon  to  Jordan  and  the  Mediterranean.  From  the  summit  on  the  side 
vhich  commands  the  north,  you  look  from  the  hills  of  Galilee,  right  across 
the  high  table-land  above  Tiberias,  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  just  catch  the 
glesm  of  its  waters  in  the  distance.  Beyond,  rises  the  peak  of  Ilermon, 
stretked  even  at  midsummer  with  silvery  lines  of  snow.  Barak,  and  his 
bnve  ten  thousand,  were  on  foot  when  they  assembled  on  Tabor,  and  thence 
pooled  down  its  rocky  sides  upon  Jezreel,  sweeping  the  cavalry  and  the 
chariots  of  the  Canaanites  across  the  plain  to  Kishon  and  the  sea.  It  is 
inspiriting  to  think  how  the  war-cries  of  the  little  Israelitlsh  army  must 
have  resounded  from  these  rocks,  as  they  rushed  on,  animated  by  the 
prophecies  of  Deborah,  irresistible  through  the  arm  of  the  Lord. 

Many  think  Hermon,  rather  than  Tabor,  the  scene  of  the  transfiguration. 
They  are  chiefly  influenced,  it  would  seem,  by  the  greater  majesty  of  its 
scenery,  its  sublime  solitudes,  and  the  constant  presence  of  snow,  to  which 
the  ** glistering"  raiment  is  compared.  But  when  narratives  so  circum- 
stantial as  tho^  of  the  three  Gospels  avoid  everything  which  would  lead 
to  an  identification  of  the  place,  is  it  not  probable  that  this  iodefiniteness  is 
designed  7  As  much  topographical  detail  as  could  give  vividness  to  the 
narrative  is  in  the  New  Testament  carefully  given  ;  while  all  that  is  merely 
fitted  to  gratify  curiosity,  or  that  might  minister  to  superstition,  is  omitted. 
You  can  feel  with  certainty  that  your  feet  are  treading  the  foot-path  to 
Bethany  ;  that  you  are  wandering  along  the  olive-shaded  valley  where  the 
garden  of  Gethsemane  flourished ;  that  you  are  standing  on  the  sacred  pre* 
ciocta  where  the  blind  and  the  lame  came  to  Jesus,  and  were  healed. 
Bat  on  what  precise  spot  the  forehead  of  our  Lord  was  bowed  in  agony,  or 
OQ  what  part  of  the  ground  close  to  the  walls  of  the  city  fell  the  precious 
drops  of  His  all-redeeming  blood,  no  human  being  knows.  So,  again,  at 
Nazareth.  You  can  roam  about  the  breezy,  thyme-scented  hills,  and  be 
absolutely  sure  you  are  gazing  on  the  scenery  of  His  early  life :  but  where 
the  angel  announced  his  message  to  the  Virgin,  or  where  the  house  stood 
in  which  Jesus  dwelt  with  Joseph  and  Mary,  no  researches  can  disclose. 

With  regard  to  the  transfiguration,  might  we  not  still  more  expect  this 
to  be  the  case?  Among  all  the  incidents  of  Gospel  history,  none  would 
wem  to  have  less  of  a  local  character  than  this.  The  scenery  is  of  heaven, 
rather  than  of  earth.  It  is  a  vision  of  the  eternal  light  breaking  in  on  the 
darkneKS  of  time  ;  and  whether  the  apostles  had  been  rapt,  like  Paul,  into 
the  third  heaven  to  behold  it,  or  had  seen  it  on  this  earth,  might  be  regarded 
as  of  comparatively  little  moment.  The  scenery  was  not  Tabor  or  Her- 
mon ;  not  any  sweep  of  earthly  landscape,  or  range  of  snowy  heights  of 
uiountain  solitude.  It  was  night,  and  there  was  an  overshadowing  cloud. 
That  cloud  wrapped  the  favoured  three  as  effectual ly  from  the  earth,  as  if 
the  place  had  been  millions  of  miles  away,  in  the  planetary  spaces.    Beyond, 
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was  the  sleeping  world,  invisible, — and  night.  Within,  m^m  meaaengen 
from  the  unknown  world  of  glory,  with  the  Son  of  God, — and  day.  From 
the  face  of  Jesus,  as  the  sun,  beamed  fresh  radiance  ;  and  His  clothing  wa^ 
whiter  than  snow.  From  the  cloud  came  a  x^ice,  **Thi6  la  my  beloved 
Son  ;  heat  ye  Him."  The  ]igh^,  and  the  voice,  and  tha  persons,  were  of 
heaven,  not  of  ea]^.  Whetlier  the  olpud  of  glory  rested  on  HermoD,  or 
on  Tabor,  or  on  the  holy  city  whose  foundations  are  preoious  atones,  and 
whose  gates  ace  of  pearl, — no  matter.  Those  who.  were  eye-witnesses  of 
that  majesty,  and  liateneza  to  that  voice,  were  for  the  time  blind  and  deaf 
taall  earthly  sights  ^d  sounds ;  as  we  shall  one  day  be,  when  that  glory 
is  again  unveilad,  and  the  momentary  splendour  of  the  iransfignration 
shall  fade-  into  the  permanent  light  of  the  glorioua  epiphany  of  the  Son 
of  God. 

From  the  plain  of  Jedur,  (ItursbaJ  on  the  one  aide,  and  the  fountaius  of 
the  Jordan,  on  tlie  other,  rise  the  steep  sides  of  Hermon, — Jebel-Mk-Sheikhf 
^  the  chief  mountaii),"  the  chief  of  all  the  heights  of  Syria.  It  is  not 
^ite  so  lofty  as  the  ridge  of  Lebanon.behind  the  cedars ;  but  ita  isolated 
cone,  tipped  with  snow  during  the  heat  of  summer,  presents  a  nobler 
appearance.  Let  those  who  incline  to  doubt  this  look  at  it  Arom  the  top  of 
Carmel ;  or  from  the  coast  of  Tyre ;  or  from  the  desert  ooast  of  Diuniscas  ; 
or  from  the  basin  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.* 

The  summit,  it  is  said,  may  be  reached  by  six  hours*  hard  climbing. 
First  we  oross  a  lofty  side-range,  sprinkled  with  oak-trees,  and  covered 
with  savage  rocks.  Behind  this  is  a  long  deep  wady,  separating  it  from 
the  great  central  peak.  Here  the  real  labour  may  be  said  to  begin.  The 
mountain  ridge  is  composed  of  limestone,  and  has  a  steep  acclivity,  generally 
covered  with  loose  figments  of  rock,  wiUi  a  tuft  of  grass  or  a  thorny  shrab 
At  intervals.  This  is  occasionally  varied  by  high  banks  of  naked  rock . 
Trees  are  few  and  far  between,  and  animated  creatures  still  fewer.  Chance 
may  indeed  throw  in  our  way  a  few  eagles,  or  a  straggling  bear.  There  are 
panthers  also,  hut  they  are  rarely  seen.  Up  this  bleak  slope  we  toil,  the 
mountain  becoming  more  desolate  above  us.  The  snowy  crest  is  at  last 
gained,  and  the  eye  now  sweeps  the  panorama,  almost  bewildered  with  ita 
extent,  and  the  new  aspect  which  the  country  assumes.  It  is  like  a  great 
embossed  map.  On  the  north  are  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  runniDg 
away  to  the  horizon,  enclosing  between  them  the  vale  of  the  ancient  Ccele- 
Syria.  The  several  ridges  which  compose  the  latter  chain  are  seen  open- 
ing out  like  a  fan.  Then  comes  the  plain  of  Arabia,  stretching  to  the 
eastern  horizon ;  diversified  with  several  groups  of  hills.    Then  away  on 

*  From  CariDel  is  obtained  a  very  fine  view  of  the  wooded  heights  of"  that  goodlj 
mountain/*  Lebanon,  with  the  noble  cone  of  Hermon  rising  majestically  orer  them 
in  tiie  distance.     All  honour,  still,  to  the  mighty  Lebanon — 

"  Whose  head  in  wintry  grandeur  towers, 
And  whitens  with  eternal  sleet ; 
While  summer,  in  a  vale  of  flowers, 
Is  sleeping  rosy  at  his  feet.'* 
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the  KHith  II  the  Sea  of  Galilee  in  its  de^p  bed^  and  the  chasm  of  the  Jordan 
ninoing  &rther  than  the  f$ye  can  follow  it — the  xnouotains.  of  Gilead  on 
the  one  lide,  aud  those  of  Samaria  on  the  other.    Carmel  is  there,  apparently 
extfodii^  far  oat  into  the  Mediterranean ;  ai^d  the.  eye  runs  along  the 
cottt-line,  or  gather  along  the  cliffs  that  ovediang  it,  till  it  rests  oq  the  pro- 
moDtoiy  of  Tyre.    Lebanon  now  comes  in  the  way,  and  shuts  in  the  view 
farther  northward.     There  are  the  nearer  hills,  and  vales,  and  plains,  all 
•f-rmd  out  before  as.     IJermon  has  three  summits.    The  loftiest  is  on  the 
Dorthem  side,  commanding  Cq^e-Syria,  and  the  ranges  of  Lebanon  and 
Anti-Iiebaiion.    The  second  is  only  some  three  hundred  yards  south,  over- 
iooking  the  great  eastern  plain  ;  and  just  beneath  it,  five  thousand  feet  or 
more  below,  is  a  large  basin- like  glen,  in  v^hich  ace  situated  the  highest 
MQices  of  the  ancient  Pharpar,  near  a  village  called  'Arny.    The  third 
fiomiDit  is  aboqt  a  quarter  of  a  mile  west  of  the  latter,  and  is  somewhat 
loner  than  either  of  the  otheiB.     The  three  summits  are  situated  like  the 
aogles  of  a  triangle.    They  do  not  differ  much  in  elevation.    This  may 
■cconnt  for  an  expression  in  Psalm  xlii.  6 :  **  I  will  remember  Thee  from 
tho  land  of  Jordan,  and  of  the  Harmons,**  (Heb.,) — perhaps  also  for  the 
three  names  in  X  Chron.  v.  23.    On  one  of  the  summits  are  curious  and 
mterestmg  ruins.    Around  a  rock,  which  forms  the  crest  of  the  peak,  are 
tiie  foundations  of  a  rude  circular  wall,  composed  of  massive  stones  ;  and 
within  the  circle  is  a  large  heap  of  hewn  stones,  surrounding  the  remains 
of  A  small  and  very  anqient  temple.    This  is,  evidently,  one  of  those  *'  high 
places"  which  the  old  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  and  the  Jews,  alas!  too  fre- 
quently, in  imitation  of  them,  set  up  ypon  every  high  mountain  and 
Bpon  evefy  hill.  (Deut.  xji.  2  ;  2  Kings  xvii.  10,  11.)     In  two  passages  of 
^ripture  this  mountain  is  called  B^l-herropn  ;  (Judges  iii.  3 ;  1  Chron.  v. 
28  i)  the  only  apparent  reason  to  be  assigned  for  it  being  that  Baal  was 
there  worriiipped.    It  ia  remarkable  that  fi[ermon  was  anciently  encom- 
P^aaed  by  a  circle  of  temples,  aU  facing  the  summit.    Can  it  be,  that  this 
iDoofltain  was  the  great  sanctuary  of  Baal,  and  that  it  was  to  the  old 
Syrians  what  Jemsalepi  w^s  to  the  Jews,  and  what  Mecca  is  to    the 
Hoslems? 

The  name**  Hermon"  was, doubtless, suggested  by  the  formof  themountain, 
"^lofy  corneal  peaky — conspicuous  from  every  side ;  just  as  Lebanon  was  sug- 
gested by  the  wkUeness  of  its  limestone  strata.  Other  names  were  likewise 
given  to  Hermon,  each  descriptive  of  some  striking  feature.  The  Sidonians 
called  it"Sirion;"  the  Amorites,  **Shenir;"  both  signifying  a  hreaet- 
plote^  and  suggested  by  its  rounded  glittering  top  when  the  sun's  rays  were 
reflected  by  the  snow  that  covers  it.  (Deut.  iii.  9 ;  Cant.  iv.  8 ;  Ezek. 
xxTii.  5.)  It  was  also  named  **  Sion,"  the  elevated,  towering  over  all  its 
compeers.  (Deut.  iv.  48 ;  Psalm  cxxxiii.  3.)  So  now,  at  the  present  day, 
it  is  eslled  Jebel-esh- Sheikh,  *Uhe  chief  mountain,"  and  Jebel-eth-Thelj, 
''laoi^  MOCintofiB,"  which  is  peculiarly  appropriate.  It  was  the  great  land- 
inark  of  the  Israelites.  It  was  associated  with  their  ideas  of  the  northern 
border  almoet  as  intimately  as  the  sea  was  with  the  wee/-     They  conquered 
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all  the  land  east  of  the  Jordan,  *'  from  the  river  Amon  unto  Mount  Her- 
mon."  (Deut.  iii.  8,  iv.  48  ;  Joshua  xi.  17.)  Baal-Gad^  the  liorder-city 
long  before  Dan  became  historic,  is  described  as  "  under  Mount  Hermon ;" 
(Joshua  xiii.  5  ;  xi.  17 ;)  and  the  north-western  boundary  of  Bashan  was 
Hermon.  (I  Cbrou.  v.  23.)  In  one  passage  it  would  almost  seem  to  be  used 
as  a  synonym  for  "  north,"  as  the  word  Jam,  **  sea,"  was  for  **  west." — 
*'  The  north  and  the  south  Thou  hast  created  them  :  Tabor  and  Hermon 
shall  rejoice  in  Thy  name.*'  (Psalm  lxxxix«  12.)  The  reason  is  obvious. 
From  whatever  part  of  Palestine  the  Israelite  turned  his  eyes  northward, 
Hermon  was  there,  terminating  the  view.  From  the  plain  of  the  coast, 
from  the  mountains  of  Samaria,  from  the  Jordan  valley,  from  the  heights 
of  Moab  and  Gilead,  and  from  the  plateau  of  Bashan,  that  pale-blue,  snow- 
capped cone  forms  the  one  feature  on  the  northern  horizon.  The  **  dew  of 
Heianon  "  is  once  referred  to  in  a  passage  which  has  been  long  considered 
a  geographical  puzzle : — *^  As  the  dew  of  Hermon,  and  as  the  dew  that 
descended  upon  the  mountains  of  Zion."  (Psalm  cxxxiii.  3.)  Zion  is  pro- 
bably used  for  Sion,  one  of  the  old  names  of  Hermon.  (Deut.  iv.  48.)  The 
snow  on  the  summit  of  this  mountain  condenses  the  vapours  that  float 
during  summer  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  causing  light 
clouds  to  hover  around  it,  and  abundant  dew  to  descend  on  it,  while  the 
whole  country  elsewhere  is  parched,  and  the  whole  heaven  elsewhere 
cloudless. 

The  height  of  Hermon  has  never  been  measured ;  though  it  has  been 
often  estimated.  It  is  unquestionably  the  second  mountain  in  Syria,  rank- 
ing next  to  the  highest  peak  of  Lebanon  behind  the  cedars,  and  probably 
not  more  than  three  hundred  or  four  hundred  feet  lower.  The  elevation 
may  be  safely  regarded  as  about  ten  thousand  feet.  Here  and  there  grey, 
thorny,  cushion-shaped  shrubs  dot  the  ground ;  but  they  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  ^ive  variety  to  the  scene,  being  as  dry-looking  as  the  atones  amid 
which  they  spring  up.  The  snow  never  disappears.  In  Jerome's  day  a 
supply  was  carried  in  the  sultry  season  to  Tyre  as  a  luxury.  In  spring 
and  early  summer  the  height  is  entirely  covered,  looking  from  some  points 
of  view  like  a  great  white  dome.  As  summer  advances,  the  snow  gradually 
melts  on  the  tops  of  the  ridges,  but  remains  in  long  glittering  streaks  in  the 
ravines  that  radiate  from  the  centre,  looking  in  the  distance  like  the  white 
locks  that  scantily  cover  the  head  of  old  age.  Late  in  autumn,  only  a  few 
faint  lines  are  left,  round  which  the  clouds  cling  until  early  in  November, 
when  the  winter  raiment  is  renewed. 

A  mountain  south  of  Tabor,  and  not  far  from  it,  is  called  **  the  Little 
Hermon,"  to  distinguish  it  from  the  great  peak  of  the  same  name.  It  is  a 
considerable  ridge  on  the  north  of  the  valley  of  Jezreel,  opposite  Mount 
Gilboa,  and  known  to  the  Arabs  as  Jebel-ed-Duhy.  After  seeing  the 
three  mountains,  and  marking  their  relative  bearings  and  distances,  I  felt 
inclined  to  the  conclusion  that  the  lesser  Hermon,  notwithstanding  its 
striking  inferiority,  is  the  one  to  which  the  psalmist  alludes*  The  order  in 
which  it  is  placed  in  the  sacred  text  seemed  to  indicate  so  roach;  Tabor 
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being  repreBented  by  the  north,  and  Hermon  by  the  south.    But  it  seems 
perfect]/  natural  for  the  peAlmistto  coll  upon  those  mountains  which  were, 
respective!/,  the  most  conspicuous  objects  in  the  western  and  the  eastern 
diirisioos  of  the  Hebrew  territory,  to  rejoice  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 
Tiiere  u,  indeed,  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  so-called  Little  Hermon  is 
at  all  mentioned  in  Scripture.    The  name  it  has  acquired  had  probably  its 
origin  is  the  fourth  century,  after  the  conversion  of  Constantine  had  ren- 
dered Palestine  accessible  to  foreign  ecclesiastics  and  monks,  who  very  soon 
based  themselvee  in  tracing  out  all  sacred  names  and  places^  without  much 
icgini  either  to  criticism  or  to  earlier  tradition.    It  seems  to  have  been  too 
R^diljr  taken  for  granted,  that,  because  Tabor  and  Hermon  are  mentioned 
k^ether,  they  must  also  lie  close  together.    But  all  the  passages  in  which 
liermoD  is  named  apply  with  far  greater  strength  and  beauty  to  Jebel- 
esb-Shetkh.  So,  especially,  the  difficult  passage,  Psalm  cxxxiii.  3  ;  which, 
bowever  it  may  be  explained,  can  have  no  allusion  to  the  vicinity  of  Tabor. 
This  mountain  therefore  has  little  of  historical  interest ;  nor  has  it  either 
beauty  or  fertility  to  excite  attention. 

Xear  the  northern  base  of  Little  Hermon  stands  the  small  village  of 
>'aiD,  consisting  of  a  few  very  poor  cabins  on  the  steep  hill-side.  It  is  still 
called  by  the  same  name  as  when  Jesus  passed  this  way,  and  met  at  its 
gates  the  bier  of  the  dead  man  who  was  the  only  son  of  his  widowed 
mother.  Nain  is  nowhere  mentioned  in  Scripture,  except  in  connexion 
«ith  this  miracle  ;  but  its  site  is  known  to  have  been  by  the  south  border 
ofGalike,  near  the  Jerusalem  road,  not  far  from  Nazareth.  Jesus  must 
often  have  crossed  the  pliun  on  His  way  to  and  from  Nazareth  and  the 
other  Galilean  cities  where  He  passed  so  much  of  His  earthly  career  ;  but 
at  Nain  alone,  one  of  the  least  important  of  the  towns  of  Esdraelon,  is  it 
recorded  that  He  did  any  mighty  work.  Hence  a  sweet  remembrance  will 
for  ever  cling  to  the  poor  decayed  hamlet  at  the  foot  of  Little  Hermon.* 
CimberwdL  J.  M. 
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If  our  readers  will  turn  to  any  good  modern  atlas,  and  follow  the  line  of 
tlie  Kqaator  across  the  continent  of  Africa,  they  will  find  nothing  on  which 
tLe  eje  can  rest  after  they  have  passed  beyond  the  narrow  fringe  of  the 
^aat  line.  All  is  blank.  Ancient  geographers,  in  their  old  world  maps, 
Qsed  to  fill  up  this  strange  African  blank  with  pictures  of  imaginary  animals, 
^  terrible  and  as  strange  as  those  with  which  the  geologists  have  furnished 
their  comer  of  the  grounds  of  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham.  Such  was 
t.Wlr  vray  of  confessing  their  ignorance.  Modern  maps  simply  leave  a  blank, 
h  is  into  the  region  of  this  blank  that  our  English  adventurers  have  peue- 

*  For  iome  of  the  preceding  paragraphs  the  reader  is  indebted  to  Dr.  W.  Smith's 
-iHctioBwy  of  the  Bible." 
t  **  £iCDta  of  the  Month.*'    Pari  L    (Mozleya.) 
VOL.  X. — ^riFTH  8ERIBB.  h 
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trated,  and  proved,  what  was  before  suspected^  that  the  troe  source  of  the  Nile 
is  the  Lake  Victoria  Nyanzay  situated  exactly  on  the  Equator.  They  have 
had  predecessors  in  the  endeavour,  though  not  in  the  success.  Mungo  Park, 
with  his  successor,  had  Moied  at  the  same  point  from  the  west.  Berth  had 
done  80  from  the  north-west.  Livingstone  had  attempted  it  from  the  fonth. 
In  fact,  all  the  great  attempts  from  the  days  of  Herodotus  downward  have 
but  traced  converging  lines  toward  the  true  source  ;  stopping  short,  how- 
ever, of  the  centre  at  which  they  umed.  Thus  the  problem  was  not  so 
much  where  the  source  of  the  White  Nile  lay,  as  how  to  reach  it ;  and 
whether  the  White  Nile  were  the  true  main  stream  or  not.  It  had  bean 
clearly  demonstrated  that  its  source  must  lie  in  a  comparatively  limited 
area  around  the  Equator,  and  somewhere  about  longitude  dCy  £•  More- 
over, Captain  Speke  himself  had,  in  1858-9,  seen  the  great  Lake  Nyaosa, 
which  he  felt  convinced  must  be  the  actual  source  ;  but  he  saw  it  only  on 
the  southf  he  could  not  then  travel  round  it  to  the  norths  and  it  is  from  the 
north  that  the  river  issues  ;  while  from  the  northern  side  no  traveller  had 
ever  penetrated  nearer  than  latitude  30®  N.,  about  four  or  five  hundred 
miles  short  of  the  lake. 

It  is  curious  how  continually  actual  discovery  does  but  confirm  the  float- 
ing traditions  of  antiquity — ^traditions  of  which  the  ground  and  reason  have 
been  utterly  lost,  if  indeed  they  were  ever  known.  This  discovery  of  the 
Lake  Victoria  Nyanza  does  but  confirm  the  story,  told  to  Herodotus,  of  a 
great  lake  situated  between  two  mountains,  Cophi  and  Mophi.  Ptolemy, 
again,  mentions  a  great  system  of  lakes  occupying  the  equatorial  r^oiu  of 
Africa,  just  as  our  great  Canadian  lakes  intersect  North  America ;  of  which, 
now,  this  Lake  Nyanza  is  found  to  be  one.  The  very  lake  itself  is  pretty 
accurately  laid  down  in  an  Arabian  map  of  one  thousand  years  old  ;  and 
though  less  accurately,  still  with  a  very  tolerable  approach  to  oorrectness» 
two  large  lakes  are  given  in  an  old  Dutch  map  of  the  year  1 688^  correspond- 
ing to  Lake  Nyanza  and  to  its  neighbour  Tanganyika,  only  that  they  are 
placed  some  five  hundred  miles  too  far  south. 

Moreover,  the  old  tradition  about  the  Nile  rising  in  the  Mowniaint  of  iht 
Moon  has  its  partial  verification  in  the  discoveries  of  our  adventurers. 
Whence  can  all  the  water  be  collected  to  fill  the  great  lake  system  of  Central 
Africa  ?  The  answer  is,  that  it  is  a  mountain  district,  as  well  as  a  lake  dis- 
trict. From  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake,  Captain  Speke  observed  not 
less  than  three  or  four  mountain- peaks,  of  ten  thousand  feet  in  height.  Now, 
this  mountain  region  is  situated  just  in  the  middle  of  the  rainy  zone.  Upon 
the^e  mountains  the  rain-laden  winds  from  the  south-eastward  ocean  dis- 
charge their  burden  of  waters.  The  hollows  between  the  mountain-ridges 
are  thus  converted  into  the  basins  of  innumerable  lakes,  more  or  less  con- 
nected with  each  other ;  and  from  that  which  we  now  call  the  Lake  Victoria 
Nyanza,  pours  the  overflow  of  the  waters,  which  have  gathered  in  its  bed, 
to  form  that  mighty. river  which,  after  its  northward  course  of  ^hree  thoa« 
sand  miles,  finds  its  end  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  First  seen,  as  we  have 
above  stated,  by  Captain  Speke  on  its  southern  and  western  borders^  in  the 
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r«ar  J858-9,  he  felt  convinced  that  here  he  must  have  found  the  reservoir 
whence  is  led  the  time-hononred  river  of  Kgypt.    There  was  no  outlet  fur 
iu  waters  on  the  west,  for  from  the  westward  highlands  flows  its  largest 
tribotsrjr ;  and  on  the  east  also  he  learned  that  the  flow  of  water  was  into 
and  not  out  of  the  lake.    To  the  south  he  knew  there  was  no  outfall.    Yet 
the  lake  mast  have  some  outlet  for  its  ever-accumulating  waters.    More- 
over, ivoiy  merchants  reported  that  from  its  northern  shores  a  great  stream 
tseod.    Native  traditions  confirmed  their  story.    There  was  an  Indian 
merchant  going  northward,  with  whom  he  might  have  journeyed  round  the 
Uke;  but  Captain  Burton,  the  chief  of  his  expedition,  fell  ill,  and  could  not 
proceed.    Moreover,  there  was  a  reason  for  doubting  the  existence  of  the 
ertat  rtier  of  which  they  heard.    It  might  prove  to  be  only  another  iiike. 
Th«  vord  Ifpuiaa  is  almost  the  cmly  native  word  for  any  considerable  piece 
of  water,  whether  pond,  lake,  or  river.    So  that,  when  the  great  stream 
itfoin^  oQt  of  the  lake  was  spoken  of,  it  was  still  described  by  the  same 
t^nn,  Njfmza,    Captain  Speke  was  therefore  compelled  to  return  to  Eng- 
^,  whence  he  set  out  once  more  in  the  chief  command  of  the  expedition 
which  has  now  succeeded.    Thus  the  blank  space  in  our  maps  will,  doubt- 
It^^-some  day  be  filled  up  with  a  district  of  lakes,  and  mountains,  and  con* 
i>rctmg  rivers  at  a  high  elevation  above  the  sea.    Lake  Nyanza  is  itself 
tiiree  thousand  five  hundred  feet  above  the  seaplevel;  while  the  ample 
lunire  of  the  water  supply  from  the  rain- bearing  winds  is  such,  that  in 
1^>2  Captain  Speke  records  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  days 
''f  nin ;  and  as  the  rivers  subside  in  the  drier  Mason,  and  as  the  waters 
crain  away,  whole  districts  become  one  vast  network  of  drying  rushes, 
^tTfrid  over  unfathomable  depths  of  soft  and  yielding  peat. 

It  WIS  with  thna  much  of  previously  acquired  information,  that  Captain 
^p«ke  set  out  upon  his  secoud  quest.  His  starting-point  was  Zanzibar,  on 
the  eaatcm  coast  of  Africa,  which  he  left  with  a  large  train  of  attendants, 
lie  croaaed  the  malarious  coast-fringe  ;  he  traversed  the  highland  plateau 
or  table-knd,  which  next  lines  the  interior,  and  thus  reached  Kazeh,  in 
^tode  5°  south,  and  longitude  38^  east,  which  had  been  a  resting-place  in 
'h«  former  expedition.  Thus  far  the  party  had  advanced  successfully, 
aiAkiDg  alow  marches,  depending  for  subsistence  on  their  guns,  and  encoun- 
>ni^  no  serious  difficulty.  Here,  however,  their  troubles  commenced.  The 
ackona  of  some  of  the  party,  the  cowardice  of  many,  and  the  treachery  of 
ahen,  thinned  the  numbers  of  Captain  Speke's  followers,  and  twice  he  was 
'•impelled  to  retarn  to  Kaaeh  for  men  and  for  supplies.  The  journey  ought 
Lit  to  have  been  so  difficult,  for  it  lay  upon  a  comparatively  well-known 
f^te.  Caravans  of  Arab  traders  passed  that  way  to  the  northward  ;  but 
"^c  of  the  native  tribes  upon  its  line  were  at  war  with  one  another,  and 
*M  Ij«  Mtd  in  their  journey  by  one  tribe  was  to  encounter  the  hostility  of 
*^^  Dcxt,  while  the  dishonesty  and  misconduct  of  foreign  traders  led  to 
xi'^picioos  of  Captain  Speke*s  good  faith  and  friendliness. 

Through  these  various  difficulties,  however,  he  at  last  made  his  way  to 
^  region  south  and  west  of  the  lake.    It  is  not  a  little  curious,  that  here. 
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the  people  are  of  a  very  diflPerent  and  far  Baperiorrace  to  those  among  whom 
the  journey  had  Iain  since  leaving  Kazeh.  Here  the  people  are  no  longer 
of  purely  African  bloody  but  are  descendants  of  the  ancient  Abyssiniaos,  and 
bear  traces  of  their  descent  from  the  children  of  Shem  as  weU  as  from  those 
of  Ham.  Their  own  traditions  agree  with  this.  They  record  their  migration 
from  the  north.  They  are,  moreorer,  a  pastoral  people,  as  were  the  ancient 
Abyssinians ;  whereas  the  negro  aborigines  whom  they  subjugated  were 
agricultural ;  while  the  fact  of  the  mixed  origin  of  the  race  is  curiously  pre- 
served in  the  traditions  that  in  ancient  times  the  people  were  one  half  white 
and  one  half  black,  and  that  one  side  of  each  person's  hair  was  straight, 
while  the  other  half  was  woolly  lilce  that  of  the  nc^ro.  So  the  source  of 
the  Nile  is  honoured  by  being  surrounded  by  a  population  of  higher  Intel- 
ligence  and  capacity  than  any  among  whom  our  travellers  had  hitherto 
been. 

The  first  of  these  friendly  kingdoms  or  tribes  around  the  lake,  amon^ 
whom  Captain  Speke  sojourned,  was  that  of  Karagwe  ;  and  its  king  showed 
much  inquisitiveness  about  European  ways  and  thuigs.     Had  the  Queen  of 
England  gunpowder  enough  to  blow  up  all  Africa?  was  one  of  his  questions. 
He  was  anxious  to  know  if  Captain  Speke  could  tell  him  what  became  of 
the  old  suns  ?  what  was  the  reason  why  the  moon  was  always  making  face» 
at  the  earth  ?    It  is  not  a  little  curious  thus  to  meet  with  the  paiallet  to 
the  old  question  of  our  childish  games,  *^  Where  do  the  old  motms  go  to?" 
put  seriously  by  an  African  potentate  to  an  English  officer.    The  King  of 
Karagwe  had  heard  of  England  from  the  ivory  dealers  who  had  visited  his 
country  ;  and,  in  their  way,  these  ivory  dealers  seem  to  be  the  small  pio- 
neers of  civilization,  the  distributers  of  information  from  the  great  world 
without  to  these  isolated  populations,  hitherto  shut  up  for  thousands  of 
years  in  the  centre  of  their  almost  impassable  continent.     But  the  most 
important,  most  intelligent,  and  best  governed  people,  were  those  of  Uganda, 
the  next  country  after  passing  through  Karagwe,  and  that  which  immedi- 
ately surrounds  the  south-western  end  of  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza.  On  Spke's 
quitting  Karagwe,  its  king  sent  messengers  beforehand  to  Rumanika,  the 
King  of  Uganda,  to  announce  his  coming.    Accordingly,  the  captain  and 
his  party  were  met  npon  their  way  by  the  messengers  of  Rumanika,  who 
escorted  him  upon  his  journey.    The  scenery  was  beautiful,  and  the  popu- 
lation of  the  district,  through  which  the  route  lay,  paid  the  visiters  a  carious 
mark  of  respect.    All  left  their  huts  as  the  party  approached,  leaving  them 
stored  with  provisions.      On  arriving  at  the  king's  residenee,  a  singular 
Bcene  presented  itself.    The  palace  consisted  of  hundreds  of  what  we  ahonld 
call  hdl'tents,  pitched  on  the  projecting  spur  of  a  hill,  with  tkotuands  of 
the  king's  retinue  employed  in  every  conceivable  occupation,  ^  from  per- 
forming on  musical  instruments  to  feeding  the  royal  chickens."    Ml  the 
presents  destined  for  King  Rumanika  had  been  wrapped  In  chintz.    There 
is  etiquette  at  Uganda  as  well  as  in  London  and  Paris,  and  to  present  any- 
thing nated  to  King  Rumanika  would  be  as  violent  a  breach  of  decorum 
as  to  turn  your  back  upon  the  Queen  after  being  presented.    Indeed,  the 
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maonen  and  eostoms  of  Uganda  mast  have  formed  a  curious  study  for 
Captain  Speke  aud  his  comrades.  Before  the  king,  no  one  is  allowed  to 
stand;  the  posture  of  respect  in  Uganda  is  to  Hi  upon  the  ground  I  Unti- 
(iinws  in  dress  (however  that  offence  is  to  be  defined)  is  punished  with 
ctiih.  To  be  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal,  too,  is  a  very  serious  thing  in 
Uganda,  and  the  following  law  must  surely  contribute  to  giving  all  such 
p«noitt  a  strong  interest  in  the  royal  longevity.  For,  on  the  king's  demise, 
all  bis  ions  are  burned,  with  the  exception  of  three  ;  namely,  the  successor 
to  the  vacant  throne,  and  two  others,  who  are  preserved  as  a  reserve  stock  of 
rovaltjr,  until  the  new  king  is  crowned.  Then  one  of  these  two  is  banished, 
aad  the  other  alone  ia  kept,  pensioned  off,  but  suffered  to  live  in  Uganda, 
as  a  resource  in  ease  of  an  unexpected  vacancy. 

Like  all  untaught  races,  the  people  of  Uganda  have  an  unbounded  belief 
io  magic.  Theevil  eye,  so  profoundly  believed  in  during  the  middle  ages,  and 
eren  in  our  own  day  in  Italy,  is  a  first  article  of  conviction  in  Uganda.  As 
«  protection  against  its  mysterious  powen^  women  crowned  with  dead  lizards, 
and  others  carrying  bowls  of  plantain  wine,  are  always  kept  near  to  the 
king.  Fidelity  to  benefactora  is  a  first  duty  ;  ingratitude  is  punished  with 
'i«ath :  and  even  io  omit  the  customary  form  of  thanking  anyone  who  does 
anything  for  yon  is  punishable.  Such  are  some  of  the  traits  of  this  people, 
whose  territory  Captain  Speke  was  now  for  the  second  time  approaching. 
On  lua  arrival  he  sent  notice  to  King  Rumanika,  desiring  an  interview. 
The  king  returned  for  answer,  that  the  captain  most  sit  down  on  the  ground 
and  wait  until  the  king  was  at  leisure.  Captain  Speke  replied,  that  he,  too, 
vaa  a  prince  ;  that  he  was  not  accustomed  either  to  sit  upon  the  ground  or 
to  wait  for  anyone  ;  and  he  pressed  forward,  to  the  great  horror  and  fear  of 
all  the  **  conrtiers,'*  who  kept  predicting  all  kinds  of  evil  to  the  daring 
visiter  as  the  result.  Arriving  before  the  king.  Captain  Speke  flapped  his 
nrahrella  in  the  face  of  his  Majesty  and  the  assembled  court,  in  reply  to  the 
warnings  which  were  addressed  to  him.  A  proceeding  so  mysterious  as  this 
produced  a  salutary  awe.  Captain  Speke  was  suffered  to  remain.  He  was 
iu>  longer  required  to  sit  upon  the  ground^  and  a  compromise  was  consented 
ti>,  whereby  he  was  permitted  to  sit  upon  a  chair ^  the  nearest  approach  to 
itandiMg  which  would  be  suffered  in  the  royal  presence.  Thus,  the  whole 
coort  attending,  he  was  received  by  the  king ;  the  women  crowned  with  dead 
lizards^  and  bearing  bowls  of  plantain  wine,  surrounding  him,  so  as  to  ward 
off  any  possible  danger  from  *'  the  evil  eye."  These  singular  people  share 
our  European  custom  of  saluting  by  shaking  of  hands. 

Thence  the  Captain  proceeded  on  his  route,  and,  travelling  round  the 
western  edge  of  the  lake,  found  at  last  the  expected  gap  in  the  very 
middle  of  its  northern  shore,  and  there  beheld  (the  first  civilized  roan 
who  had  beheld  it)  ^  the  Nile  "  take  its  first  spring  over  a  fall  of  twelve 
feet,  out  of  the  lake  of  which  we  have  so  often  spoken.  *'  Ripon  Falls,"  he 
r^led  it,  in  honour  of  the  President  of  the  Geographical  Society  for  the 
rear  in  which  the  successful  expedition  was  set  on  foot. 
Other  outlets,  whose  streams  join  ultimately  the  great  stream  thus  seen. 
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he  conjectures  must  also  exist,  but  he  was  not  permitted  to  travel  f&riher 
along  the  shore.  He  had  found,  however,  one  great  river  making  its  exit. 
Pursuing  his  course  down  this  river,  he  found  it  curving  westward,  flowing 
first  between  lines  of  sandstone  hills,  then  tumbling  over  falls  and  rapids, 
then  widening  out  into  lagoons,  but  always  navigable  except  where  there 
are  falls.  The  country  dips  rapidly  toward  the  north,  so  that  there  are 
many  of  these  intermptions  to  navigation,  just  as  in  the  known  parts  of 
Upper  Egypt.  Thus  from  its  very  sourae  the  Nile  bears  the  same  character 
as  in  its  later  course.  It  is  a  river  of  alternate  flats  and  rapids  :  here  over- 
flowing periodically  into  vast  sheets  of  water,  and  there  dashing  over  the 
rapids,  or  the  *^  cataracts,"  which  we  all  know  so  well  in  the  records  of  Nile 
voyages  in  Upper  Egypt.  So  serious,  indeed,  are  its  inundations  in  its 
earlier  course,  that  among  the  rumours  which  led  Captain  Speke  to  go  in 
search  of  it  were  stories  of  its  carrying  away  floating  islands  upon  its  waters ; 
and,  in  fact,  it  does  often  carry  away  the  wooden  huts  of  the  natives,  still 
standing  uninjured,  upon  the  wooden  platforms  on  which  they  rest. 

So  far  as  Captain  Speke  observed  it,  the  main  river  was  joined  by  manv 
tributaries.  The  only  point  that  we  have  to  regret  is,  that,  in  one  place 
where  the  course  of  the  river  formed  an  elbow,  he  was  obliged  to  take  a 
cross  route  so  as  to  join  it  again  lower  down,  in  consequence  of  a  war  prevail- 
ing along  its  actual  course.  This  was  the  more  to  be  regretted^  as  he  had 
reason  to  believe  that  in  the  course  of  this  bend  would  be  found  another 
large  tributary  from  another  lake,  if  not  also  a  second  lake,  through  which 
the  Nile  itself  would  be  found  to  pass. '  With  the  exception  of  this  bend, 
the  White  Nile  is  now  traced  from  its  source  in  ^  the  Lake  District"  of  the 
Equatorial  Mountain  Range  of  the  African  continent,  past  the  temples  and 
pyramids  of  the  Pharaohs,  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea  of  our  o%vn  familiar 
knowledge. 


A  MARTYR'S  JOYFUL  EXPERIENCE.* 

Donald  Caroill,  on  the  scafibld,  July  27th,  1681,  as  he  handed  his 
well-used  Bible  to  one  of  his  friends  that  stood  near,  gave  this  testimony  :— 

^  1  bless  the  Lord  that  these  thirty  years  and  more  I  have  been  at  peace 
with  God,  and  was  never  shaken  loose  of  it.  And  now  I  am  <u  sure  of  wy 
interest  in  Christy  and  peace  vnth  Oody  as  all  within  this  Bible  and  the  Spirit 
of  God  can  make  me.  And  I  am  no  more  terrified  at  death,  or  afraid  of 
hell,  because  of  sin,  than  if  I  never  had  sin  :  for  all  my  sins  are  freely  par- 
doned,  and  washed  thoroughly  away,  through  the  precious  blood  and 
intercession  of  Jesus  Christ." 

The  Bible  which  the  martyr  used  on  that  occasion  is  still  preserved  at 
Strathmiglo,  in  Fifeshire  ;  and  often  is  this  testimony  repeated  when  the 
Bible  is  shown.    Reader,  is  it  thus  with  thy  soul  ? 


*  Christian  Treasury. 
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THE  AUTHOR  OF  HYMN  633, 

**IIail,  Thou  once  despised  Jesus!"  drc 

JoHif  Bakewell  was  bom  in  the  year  1721,  at  Brailsford,  in  the  county 
of  Derby ;  and  was  converted  when  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  chiefly 
tlmragh  the  instrumentality  of  Boston's  "  Fourfold  State,"  which  he  most 
anxiously  read  at  tliat  time.  Having  obtained  the  remission  of  sins,  after 
a  fnie  repentance,  by  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  he  was  filled  with 
biuning  charity  for  the  souls  of  men,  and  was  constrained  to  proclaim  to  his 
MoW'iaen  a  present,  free,  and  full  salvation  from  the  power  of  sin,  through 
the  sacrificial  blood  of  the  Saviour,  by  whom  he  had  received  the  atonement. 
He  b^an  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  his  own  neighbourhood  in  1744,  the  year 
10  which  the  first  Methodist  Conference  was  held  ;  but  before  he  had  any 
fonnal  connexion  with  Mr.  Wesley.  At  the  outset  he  was  exposed  to  con- 
sidprable  danger.  Two  or  three  sons  of  Belial  had  threatened  great  things, 
and  on  one  occasion  tliey  went  with  the  determination  to  prev^t  his  preach- 
ing, and  to  inflict  personal  injury  upon  the  servant  of  Christ.  But  it  pleased 
God,  in  whose  hands  are  the  hearts  of  all  men,  to  carry  conviction  to  their 
coDsdences,  and  to  make  him  the  honoured  instrument  of  their  salvation. 

Not  long  after  this  he  removed  from  Derbyshire  to  London,  where  he  soon 
l)enme  acquainted  with  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  Augustus  M.  Toplady, 
Martin  Madan,  and  others.  He  was  present  when  Mr.  Fletcher  received 
ordination  at  Whitehall,  in  the  year  1757  ;  and  at  the  close  of  that  service 
he  proceeded  in  company  with  the  newly-ordained  to  West- street  chapel^ 
when  Mr.  Wesley  was  administering  the  Lord's  supper.  (See  Wesley's  Life 
of  Fletcher,  «*  Works,"  vol.  xi.,  p.  289.) 

For  many  years  Mr.  Bakewell  conducted  the  Greenwich  Royal  Park 
Academy  ;  which  heat  length  gave  up  to  his  son- in-law,  James  Egan,  LL.D. 
Ai  he  was  then  more  at  liberty,  it  was  his  custom  to  take  up  his  temporary 
tesidence  in  any  place  where  there  was  an  interruption  of  Methodist  minis- 
terial labour,  by  death,  sickness,  or  any  other  cause ;  and  he  often  rendered 
tlso  considerable  pecuniary  aid. 

He  was  very  well  known, and  very  highly  esteemed,  in  Kent,  Bedfordshire, 
Staffordshire,  Derbyshire,  &c.  In  connexion  with  a  few  old  college-men  in 
Greenwich  Hospital,  he  was  the  principal  means  of  introducing  Methodism 
into  Greenwich.  In  the  Magazine  for  1802,  at  page  585,  Mr.  Jeremiah 
lacy  says  :  *•  When  I  came  to  Greenwich,  I  had  no  knowledge  of  any  per- 
fiOQ  who  feared  God.  I  was  like  a  fish  out  of  water.  I  opened  my  room, 
uid  invited  my  neighbours  to  go  with  me  to  the  throne  of  grace.  It  pleased 
the  Lord  to  open  the  eyes  of  some,  and  break  the  hearts  of  others  ;  and 
hAving  the  comfort,  through  good  providence,  to  find  Mr.  Bakewell  in  the 
torn,  I  recommended  them  to  his  fatherly  care.  He  took  upon  him  the 
kind  office,  and  met  us  once  a  week  in  his  own  house  till  the  chapel  was 
opened ;  and  hia  labours  have  not  been  in  vain  in  the  Lord." 

The  first  regular  class  was  met  by  this  excellent  man  in  his  own  house  ; 
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and  that  house  was  for  many  years  open  to  receive  the  preachers.  Here 
Mr.  Rutherford  died. — At  an  earlier  date  Mr.  Bakewell  resided  some  time 
at  Westminster,  where  Thomas  Olivers  spent  some  time,  on  a  friendly 
visit ;  during  which  he  wrote  his  grand  hymn, "  To  the  God  of  Abraham." 
'  He  had  been  out  to  a  Jewish  synagogue,  and  had  been  so  deeply  impressed 
with  what  he  witnessed  there,  and  especially  with  the  singing  of  an  old 
Hebrew  melody  by  Signor  Leoni,  that,  on  his  return,  he  immediately  wrote 
that  sublime  composition. 

Mr.  Bake  well's  name  does  not  appear  in  Mr.  Wesley's  Journal ;  but  it 
seems  probable  thatldlusion  is  made  to  him  under  the  appellation  of  '^a 
friend."  Mr.  Wesley  dined  with  him  on  his  wedding-day  ;  and,  having 
been  shown. over  his  house  after  dinner,  characteristically  remarked,  "  Fine 
enough,  in  all  conscience,  for  a  Methodist!"  He  is  mentioned  in  the 
**  Chronicles  of  Methodism,"  as  security  for  a  borrower  from  the  **  Lending 
Society,"  at  the  old  Foundeiy.  His  name  appeared,  a  century  ago,  on  the 
Methodist  Preachers'  Plans  for  London.  The  one  copied  in  Dr.  Smith's 
**  History  of  Methodism,"  and  extending  from  October  2d  to  December  25th, 
1803,  gives  him  four  appointments :  namely,  October  2d,  Peckham  ;  Octo- 
ber 0th,  Botherhithe ;  October  23d,  Woolwich  ;  and  December  4ih, 
Deptford. 

In  the  Methodist  Magazine  for  July,  1810,  page  537,  there  is  a  letter  from 
his  pen,  on  the  subject  of  brotherly  love,  written  when  he  was  more  than 
ninety  years  of  age.  It  was  addressed  to  one  of  his  intimate  friends,  a  pious 
Calvinist,  with  whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of  corresponding.  He  was  the 
"author  of  several  hymns.  The  one  beginning,  *'  Hail,  Thou  once  despised 
Jesus !"  was  always  known  by  his  family  as  his  composition.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Rev.  Martin  Madan's  Collection,  a.d.  1700,  and  in  the  Rer. 
Augustus  M.  Toplady's  Collection,  a.d.  1770.  He  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  both  these  celebrated  men  ;  especially  with  the  latter.  It  may  be 
noted,  that  the  hymn  was  altered  in  Toplady's  Collection.  The  fifth  line  of 
the  original  reads,  "  Hail,  Thou  universal  Saviour  ;"  in  Toplady's  revise, 
*'  Hail,  Thou  agonizing  Saviour."  A  line  in  the  second  stanza,  **  Every  sin 
may  be  forgiven,"  Toplady  renders,  "  All  Thy  people  are  forgiven."  This 
may  have  been  done  to  elude  the  Arminian  sentiment,  by  substituting  the 
Calvinistic  one.  The  original,  as  it  appeared  in  Madan,  was  published  in 
the  Methodist  Collection  of  1797  as  Hymn  103,*  and  omitted  in  the  edition 
of  1808.  Hence  some  conversations  in  Mr.  Bake  well's  family  ;  on  which 
occasion  he  quietly  observed,  ^*  Well,  well !  perhaps  they  thought  it  not 
worth  inserting."  In  the  "Supplement,"  of  1831,  it  re- appears  ;  Toplady's 
version  being  adopted  in  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  stanzas,  and  Madan's 
in  the  third  ;  the  fifth  being  left  out.  This  lyric  will  doubtless  be  sung  by 
the  church  of  God  as  long  as  the  sun  and  moon  endure. 

Sixty  years  ago  Mr.  Bakewell  was  residing  at  Queen  Elizabeth  Row, 
Greenwich,  with  his  widowed  daughter,  Mrs.  Egan,  and  two  or  three  of  her 
children.  The  late  Mrs.  Moulton,  (wife  of  the  Rev.  William  Moulton,  and 
mother  of  the  Rev.  James  and  Ebenezer  Moulton,)  and  Mrs.  Rosser,  (wife 
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of  the  Rer.  Junes  Rosser,)  were  his  granddaughteTS.  Three  or  four  years 
before  his  death,  he  removed  from  Greenwich  to  Lewisham,  a  neighbouring 
Tillage ;  where  he  finished  his  course,  in  the  month  of  March,  1819,  in  the 
nisetj-eighth  year  of  his  age.  His  remains  lie  buried  in  the  ground 
af'joiniog  the  City- road  chapel,  and  within  a  few  yards  of  the  tomb  of  the 
veDerabJe  Wesley.  While  in  London  in  the  autumn  of  1862, 1  visited  the 
spot.    The  following  is  the  inscription  on  his  gravestone  !^ 

dacrttr  to  tT)e  fRtmovv 

OF 

JOHN  BAKEWELL, 

LATE    OF    GREEKWICH; 
WHO    DEPARTED    THIS   LIFE     MARCH    18TR,   1819, 
AGED   NINETY-EIGHT. 

HE  ADOANED    THE    DOCTRINE   OF    GOD   OUR  SAVIOUR 

EIGHT  F   YEARS, 
AND    PREACHED    HIS    GLORIOUS   GOSPEL 
AROUT   SEVENTY   YEARS. 
*'  THE    MEllORY   OF   THE    JUST    IS   BLESSED." 

I  am  ioformed  that  the  Rev.  James  Creighton,  A.B.,  left  his  house  for 
the  last  time,  or  nearly  the  last  time,  to  bury  his  old  friend,  the  subject  of 
these  scanty  notices.  Very  soon  after  performing  this  last  office  for  a  dear 
brother  in  Christ,  Mr.  Creighton  also  finished  his  course,  and  was  taken 
home  to  God. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  no  biographical  sketch  or  memoir  of  Mr. 
Rakewell  has  appeared.  This  is  explained  by  a  strict  injunction  given  to 
his  exccators,  that  nothing  should  be  said  or  written  of  him.  He  was 
regarded  with  mnch  affection  and  veneration  by  good  men,  of  all  com- 
nimioiis,  who  had  the  happiness  of  his  acquaintance.  His  appearance  was 
Tererend  and  dignified,  whilst  at  the  same  time  he  was  affable  and  unassum- 
iof  as  a  child. 

Mr.  RoMer,  from  whom  these  particulars  are  gleaned,  bears  the  following 
testimony : — **  I  knew  Mr.  Bakewell  intimately,  and  had  frequent  inter- 
coQT^e  with  him  toward  the  close  of  his  life.  And  I  consider  him  to  have 
heen  one  of  the  roost  eminent,  pious,  and  humble  men  I  ever  knew." 

Bil/ut.  Jambs  Stelfox. 


COMMUNION  SEASONS  IN  PERSIA.* 

Onm  Missiomi  in  Western  Asia  had  heen  forced  by  persecution  to  the 
esrly  formation  of  churches.  They  had  to  provide  a  fold  for  the  lambs 
driven  from  their  former  shelter.  At  Oroomiah  there  had  been  no  such 
Beeessity  ;  yet  the  converts  longed  for  a  more  spiritual  observance  of  Gospel 
ordinances. 

*  Morning  on  the  Moontaina.    (Nisbet  and  Co.) 
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The  Missioii  had  hitherto  celebrated  the  Lord's  supper  by  themselyes ; 
and,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  no  Nestorian  had  witnessed  its  observ- 
ance. There  had  been  some  thout^ht  of  admitting  thom  ;  bat  nothing  had 
been  done,  till,  in  the  spring  of  1854,  three  of  the  converts,  who  had  been 
reading  an  English  treatise  on  the  subject,  asked  one  of  the  ladies  of  the 
Mission  to  intercede  with  the  gentlemen  to  allow  them  to  be  present  She 
informed  Mr.  Stoddard  of  their  request,  and  he  encouraged  them  to  go  for- 
ward. The  matter  was  laid  before  the  Mission,  and  it  was  concluded  that 
a  few  of  those  judged  most  iit  for  admission  to  the  ordinance  should  be 
invited  to  partake. 

The  first  communion  to  which  the  converts  were  admitted  was  celebrated 
in  September,  1854,  in  the  laige  room  on  the  lower  floor  of  the  Female 
Seminaiy.  Eleven  Nestorians  partook  with  the  Missionaries,  and  three  of 
them  were  women,  who  had  graduated  there.  After  the  service,  some  of 
the  men  went  up  stairs  and  sat  down  without  speaking.  Miss  Flake,  not 
knowing  the  cause  of  their  mlence,  and  fearing  lest  they  might  have  been 
disappointed  by  the  simplicity  of  our  forms,  did  not  venture  to  allude  to 
the  subject,  till  one  of  them  asked,  **  Is  it  always  so  when  you  commune, 
or  was  this  an  unusual  occasion  ?  "  **  Why,  did  you  not  enjoy  it  ? "  **  Not 
enjoy  it !  Jesus  Christ  Himself  seemed  almost  viubly  present ;  it  was  diffi- 
cult  to  realise  that  it  was  not  the  Saviour  in  person  who  presided  at  the 
table.  It  must  have  been  just  such  a  scene  when  the  ordinance  was  first 
instituted  in  Jerusalem,  and  I  could  not  get  rid  of  th«  inquiry,  *  Shall  one 
of  us  go  out  like  Judas,  and  betray  Him  ? ' "  It  is  a  significant  fact,  that 
those  most  accustomed  to  mediseval  forms,  when  r^enerated  by  the  Spirit, 
lelish  them  the  least ;  and  the  more  spiritual  they  become,  the  more  they 
crave  the  simple  forms  of  the  New  Testameut,  because  they  draw  the  least 
attaation  to  themselves,  and  fix  it  most  completely  on  the  Saviour. 

In  January,  1866,  as  many  as  seven  of  the  converts,  after  careful  exami- 
nation, were  allowed  to  partake  i  and  once  every  four  mouths  tlie  privilege 
was  renewed,  with  an  accession  of  from  twelve  to  thirty  conimunicants  each 
time.  These  were  occasions  of  uausual  interest.  Several  daya  were  devoted 
to  religious  meetings,  and  even  in  midwinter  pious  people  made  long  jour- 
neys, and  crossed  bleak  mountains  on  the  snow,  to  attend  them.  One 
woman  travelled  sixty  roiles^  through  deep  snow  and  piei-cing  cold,  to  be 
present  at  this  ordinance  in  January,  1858. 

In  June  of  that  year,  the  better  to  distinguish  tho£e  entitled  to  this  pri- 
vilege, before  the  sacrament  all  entered  together  into  solemn  covenant  with 
God.  The  whole  number  received  up  to  that  time  was  two  hundred  aud 
forty-nine  ;  at  the  close  of  1861,  it  had  swelled  to  five  hundred.  As  tlie 
meetings  became  too  unwieldy,  and  it  was  inconvenient  for  many  to  coiue 
so  far,  the  ordinance  was  administered  at  Seir  also,  in  September,  185& 
And  here,  providentially,  another  end  was  secured  ;  for,  as  Dr.  Wright  was 
then  too  sick  to  distribute  the  elements,  some  of  the  natives  had  to  perform 
that  service.  In  June  following,  a  very  interesting  communion  was  observed 
at  Mcmikan  ;  Yohanan  and  his  wife  crossing  a  high  mountain,  even  then 
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covered  wHh  snow,  to  bring  their  little  child  to  baptism.  Next  year  the 
ordinance  was  celebrated  in  every  village  where  there  was  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  hopeful  converts  to  justify  its  observance.  Thus  had  God  led  His 
people,  step  by  step,  in  a  way  that  they  knew  not,  till  now  there  are  all 
the  essentials  of  a  church  at  every  place  where  God  has  raised  up  nembei*8 
of  the  body  of  Christ.  They  enter  into  covenant  with  Him  and  with  each 
other.  They  keep  His  ordinances,  and  grow  in  grace,  in  knowledge,  and 
io  nambers.  They  may  take  one  step  farther.  Since  this  last  sentence 
was  written,  the  converted  Nestoriaos  have  proceeded  even  to  the  adoption 
of  a  creed  and  directory  for  worship. 


THE  LAST  SLEEP, 

The  anali^y  between  death  and  sleep  is  so  striking  as  to  have  fallen  under 
the  observation,  and  entered  into  the  poetry,  of  all  nations.  To  the  quick 
&ncy  of  the  Hebrew  mind,  its  beauty  had  early  become  a  familiarity  ;  and 
not  only  had  western  nations  represented  sleep  as  *'  the  image  of  death,"  but 
by  a  bolder  metaphor  they  had  spoken  of  death  as  **  the  brother  of  sleep." 
The  simile,  then,  as  to  its  origin,  is  not  peculiar  to  Christianity.  The  church, 
following  the  example  of  her  Divine  Master,  adopts  this  symbolism,  and 
welcomesy  as  a  glad  reality  to  the  heart,  w^hat  before  had  but  presented  Itself 
to  the  imagination.  In  the  dreary  catacombs  of  Rome,  the  torchlight  falls 
upon  rode  inscriptions  commemorating  those  long  since  dead.  Through 
the  darkness  and  ruin  of  the  past,  through  the  buried  wealth  and  majesty  of 
the  old  cit}*^,  a  single  word,  embodying  the  faith  and  hope  of  a  persecuted 
chareh,  seems  to  rise  like  a  flower  of  perennial  bloom.  Love  is  satisfied 
that  her  weary  are  at  rest ;  and  she  hushes  succeeding  ages  with  the  simple 
neord,  Dobmiuiit,  **  They  are  sleeping."  While  it  is  a  source  of  pleasure 
to  observe  hovi'  man  clothes  his  last  necessity  in  the  beauties  of  song,  it  is  a 
Muree  of  deeper  gladness  to  think  that  our  holy  religion  gives  men  such 
confidence,  that  they  can  lay  their  bodies  down  as  freely  in  the  sleep  of  death 
as  they  do  nightly  in  the  innocence  of  the  sleep  of  life. 

The  analogy  is  wonderfully  close.  Alike  in  both  we  find  the  prostrate 
form,  the  closed  eyes,  the  peaceful  face.  So  nearly  do  these  external  signs 
resemble  each  other,  that  there  are  few  mothers  but  have  experienced  a 
nsmeless  fear  as  they  looked  upon  the  countenances  of  their  sleepers ;  a 
fear  which  was  not  to  be  silenced  till  they  had  bent  over  to  catch  the  gentle 
breathing,  or  kiss  the  little  lips.  But,  perhaps,  the  principal  external  sign 
of  resemblance  in  both  is  their  silence.  So  marked  is  this,  that  it  hushes 
Us  to  silence  also.  This  will  be  more  apparent,  if  we  take  men  in  the  aggre- 
gate. Look  upon  the  populous  city,  when  its  inhabitants  have  been  hushed 
in  sleep.  Docks,  markets,  streets,  but  lately  filled  with  anxious  and  noisy 
CTowda,  are  now  still  and  deserted.  The  passing  footfall,  or  the  sweep  of 
the  wind,  is  the  only  sound.  The  hammering  of  labour,  the  rumbling  of 
vehicles,  and  the  clanking  of  machinery,  are  equally  silent  with  the  soft 
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tones  of  love,  the  sweetness  of  music,  and  the  harshness  of  command.  A 
contrast  so  evident  hetween  labour  and  repose  immediately  suggests  the 
greater  contrast  between  life  and  death.  The  thundering  of  war,  the  bustle 
of  commerce,  the  applause  of  oratory, — which  have  in  their  turn  gladdened, 
enriched,  or  terrified  the  lives  of  our  innumerable  predecessors, — are  equally 
buried  in  the  depths  of  the  profoundest  silence. 

Another  point  of  similarity  in  both  states  is  unconsciousness.  As  in  sleep 
the  passage  of  time  is  unnoticed,  the  nearness  of  danger  unheeded,  and  the 
presence  of  affection  un welcomed  ;  so,  in  the  last  sleep,  the  passionless  face 
of  the  dead  heeds  not  the  coming  of  friends,  shrinks  not  at  the  menace  of 
peril,  nor  smiles  at  the  voice  of  praise.  Whether  lying  beneath  the  nettles 
of  the  city  bnrying-grounds,  or  the  elms  of  village  churchyards,  or  the  pave- 
ment of  echoing  cathedrals,  no  urgency  of  appeal,  no  strength  of  affection, 
can  disturb  the  lasting  repose  of  the  dead. 

It  may  be  added,  that  sleep,  like  death,  levels  all  human  distinctions*  Its 
gentle  influence  descends  with  that  freeness  which  characterizes  the  most 
valuable  gifts  of  God.  Like  its  own  gracious  night,  it  stands  between  the 
oppressor  and  the  oppressed.  When  it  falls  upon  the  tired  world,  monarchy 
lays  aside  its  sceptre,  nobility  its  grandeur,  the  poor  their  poverty,  and  the 
miserable  their  wretchedness.  The  slave  forgets  the  lash  ;  the  criminal, 
that  he  is  in  a  prison.  Could  an  angel,  sweeping  with  broad  pinions  beneath 
the  starlit  sky,  look  down  upon  the  wearied  crowds  of  the  living,  lying  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  the  innumerable  dead  but  a  few  inches  below 
that  surface,  he  would  find  the  one  as  undistinguishable  as  the  other.  The 
marble  tomb  succeeds  indeed  the  gilded  ceiling,  just  as  the  wretched  hovel 
is  followed  by  the  daisied  turf.  But  the  distinction  proceeds  no  farther.  To 
God's  appointments  all  must  bow. 

Such  is  the  gloomiest  view  of  this  most  interesting  question.    Other 
points  of  analogy  would  readily  occur  ;  but  we  turn  to  the  bright  side  of 
the  picture.     We  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  sleep  is  the  gift  of 
God.     It  has  been  considered  a  great  beauty  in  Homer,  that  he  represents 
sleep  in  this  aspect.    A  part  of  holy  Scripture,  written  in  all  probability 
before  Homer  was  born,  tells  us,  in  words  inimitable,  that  God  '*  giveth 
His  beloved  sleep.'*  According  to  this  view,  we  are  prepared  to  find  in  it  the 
richness  and  exquisite  adaptation  that  would  become  a  gift  of  love  from 
the  Highest  Being  in  the  universe.    And  thus  a  strange  light  dawns  on  the 
mystery  of  death.    If  the  sleep  of  the  beloved  of  the  Lord  is  His  gift,  and 
if  such  analogy  exists  between  natural  sleep  and  natural  death,  then  we 
may  not  unreasonably  conclude  that  the  nightly  repose  of  the  righteoos 
foreshadows  the  "  rest  *'  that  **  remaineth  unto  the  people  of  God." 

Sleep  implies  rest.  All  are  familiar  with  the  grateful  feeling  of  inaction 
after  long-continued  labour,  whether  of  mind  or  of  body.  Sleep  at  once 
affords  quiet  to  the  body,  and  forgetfulness  to  the  mind.  The  strength  of 
the  latter  may  be  expended,  not  only  in  the  healthy  form  of  labour,  bot  in 
the  more  hurtful  and  painful  form  of  anxiety.  Care  keeps  the  mind  on 
the  stretch  ;  anxiety,  like  a  cancer,  eats  into  the  vigour  of  life.    It  is  truly 
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de]ightfal  to  see  how  sleep  comes,  and  with  tender  fingers  loosens  our  heavy 
loadj^  relieres  the  harassed  brain,  smooths  the  wrinkled  countenance,  and 
poDis  oil  and  wine  into  the  wounded  heart.  One  of  the  most  beautiful 
aspects  in  which  sleep  may  be  regarded,  is  that  of  its  providing  a  temporary 
refoge  from  pain  and  sorrow.  Great  crime,  indeed,  can  murder  sleep  ;  and 
great  soifering  may  withstand  its  gentle  influence.  Yet  for  innumerable 
pangs  and  griefs,  that  sadly  diversify  ordinary  life,  it  affords  a  peaceful 
refuge  and  a  healing  balm.  As  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  it  nightly  descends, 
pleads  the  cause  of  the  poor,  binds  up  the  broken-hearted,  and  befriends 
the  outcast  and  desolate.  In  sleep,  the  heart  forgets  its  aching,  the  bosom 
its  throbbing,  and  the  eye  its  tears.  Thus  does  it  breathe  upon  the  tumul- 
tuous waves  of  human  life  a  great  calm  ;  a  calm  which  reflects  at  once  the 
immensity  of  power  and  the  infinity  of  love. 

A  part,  then,  from  a  full  and  distinct  revelation,  we  might  not  unreasonably 
conjecture  that  the  sleep  of  the  holy  dead  is  one  of  profound  peace  and 
UDbroken  rest ;  that  the  soul  in  its  upward  flight,  leaving  the  body  behind, 
with  all  its  capacities  of  pain,  escapes  from  the  hazard,  anxiety,  and  toil  of 
Boriality,  and  finds  an  exalted  state  from  which  both  disorder  and  its  due 
pDoishment  are  for  ever  excluded  ;  a  state  which  is  at  once  a  refuge  from 
<^er  and  a  relief  from  toil.  These  delightful  conjectures  brighten  into 
glad  realities.  In  the  solemn  glories  of  the  Apocalypse,  we  are  permitted 
to  approach  the  celestial  city,  and  observe  the  enjoyments  of  its  immortal 
iohabitants.  **  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord  from  hence- 
forth :  Yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their  labours ;  and 
their  works  do  follow  them."  *'  And  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from 
their  eyes ;  and  there  shall  be  no  more  death,  neither  soitow,  nor  crying, 
neither  shall  there  be  any  more  pain :  for  the  former  things  are  passed 
•way."  (Rev.  xiv.  13 ;  xxi.  4.) 

In  sleep  we  r^ain  strength.  The  relaxed  muscles  1>ecome  tense ;  the 
animal  spirits  revive ;  and  the  wearied  mind  recovers  its  clearness  of  per- 
eeption  and  fertility  of  imagination.  We  may  not  be  able  to  explain  in 
what  way  sleep  thus  supplies  the  losses  of  life  and  labour  ;  nor,  for  our 
present  purpose,  is  it  necessary  so  to  do.  The  fact  is  sufficient.  We  lay 
onraelves  down  weary  and  toilwom,  but  rise  with  the  morning  active  and 
vigorous.  Since  God  has  thus  appointed  sleep  for  the  renewal  of  earthly 
power,  may  we  not  hope  that  the  dreaded  loneliness  of  death  will  discover 
higher  capacities  both  for  enjoyment  and  action  ?  The  Scriptures  declare 
that  Buch  will  be  the  case.  From  various  passages  we  learn,  that,  while 
the  Christian's  spiritual  nature  will  assume  more  than  its  wonted  bright- 
ness and  power,  it  will  be  allied  to  a  body  no  longer  a  means  of  suffering, 
hat  an  instrument  of  more  vigorous  action  and  of  unalloyed  happiness.  In 
the  dusky  twilight  of  life,  God*s  people  lay  themselves  down,  wearied  with 
their  labours;  but  soon  the  lustre  of  morning  shall  be  on  their  faces. 
**  This  corruptible  shall  put  on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal  shall  put  on 
immortality." 
Both  in  sleep  and  iu  death  we  are  under  the  peculiar  care  of  God.    *'  Men 
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fear  death/'  aays  Bacon,  ^as  children  do  the  dark."  And  yet  the  dark  19 
not  full  of  horrors ;  it  is  the  shadow  of  God's  wing.  In  sleep  He  draws 
His  creatures  to  Himself;  and  while  they  lie  helpless,  unconscious,  aud 
speechless,  He  watches  over  them,  and  guards  them  from  danger.  While 
the  startings,  dreams,  and  nightmare  of  unhealthy  sleep  might  seem  to  fore- 
shadow the  terrors  that  wait  upon  the  unrighteous  ;  the  safety,  rest,  and 
peace  of  healthy  repose  give  promise  to  the  Christian  that  when  farthest 
from  his  friends  he  will  be  nearest  to  God, 
DuhUn.  J.  W.  P. 


ENCOURAGEMENTS  FOR  LABOURERS  IN  THE  VINEYARD. 

(wife  special  regard  to  the  SUNDAY-SCHOOL.) 

"  Who  can  condense  the  sun,  or  analyse  the  fulness  of  the  Bible,  so  that  its  ideas  be 
gathered,  and  the  harvest  of  its  wisdom  be  brought  in  ?  ** 

Directly,  or  indirectly,  the  hope  of  reward  is  the  moving  power  of  human 
action.    Encouraged  by  this  hope,  the  warrior  patiently  endures  hardship, 
and  achieves  deeds  of  daring.    The  politician,  the  statesman,  the  man  of 
literature  and  science, — each,  to  work  out  some  system,  to  establish  some 
new  principle, — will  follow  for  days,  yea,  for  months  and  years,  the  leading 
passion  of  his  heart.    The  husbandman  casts  in  the  grain,  and  waits  for  the 
former  and  the  latter  rain.    In  pursuit  of  wealth  that  perisheth,  men  devote 
an  untiring  energy,  worthy  a  higher  aim.     The  rotary  of  pleasure  stops 
not  to  think,  but  hotly  pursues  the  phantom  from  one  faded  flower  to  ano- 
ther.   In  all  this,  there  is  something  that  seems  real  and  tangible  to  grasp 
at.     But  the  hero,  like  our  brave  Nelson,  does  not  always  wear  the  laurels 
of  victory.    The  politician,  the  scholar,  leave  to  others  the  result  of  their 
investigations.    Blight  or  mildew  falls  on  the  golden  harvest  of  the  hus- 
bandman.   The  man  of  pleasure  not  unfrequently  falls  a  victim  to  bis  vaia 
pursuits.    How  truly  has  the  wise  man  said,  of  all  created  good,  **  Vanity 
of  vanities  I " 

Let  us  turn  oar  thoughts  to  the  contemplation  of  labour  that  sliall  not 
fail  of  its  promised  reward,  if  performed  with  a  single  eye  to  the  gloiy  of 
God.  Our  Master,  who  says,  *'Go  ye  also  into  the  vineyard,  and  whatso- 
ever is  right  I  will  give  you,"  will  never  be  unmindful  of  Bis  word.  With 
Him  **  is  no  variableness,  neither  shadow  of  turning."  Just  now  we  venture 
not  to  remark  on  the  reward,  in  time  or  eternity,  of  the  faithful  pastor. 
This,  however,  we  know, — that  God  the  Saviour  says,  "  Lo,  I  am  with 
you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world:"  '^I  will  clothe  thee  with 
salvation  :"  "Thou  shalt  save  thyself,  and  them  that  hear  thee  :"  *'They 
that  be  wise  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament ;  and  they  that 
turn  many  to  righteousness  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever."  We  leave,  too, 
the  leader,  who,  taking  the  oversight  of  a  few  sincere  souls,  endeavours  to 
'*  strengthen  the  weak  hands,  and  confirm  the  feeble  knees;"  saying  "to 
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(ben  Uut  Are  of  a  fearful  heart,  Be  stroog,  fear  not :  behold,  your  God  will 

come with  a  recompense  ;  He  will  come  and  save  you."    Shall  he  not 

rejoice,  howerer,  to  see  the  eyes  of  the  blind  opened,  and  the  ears  of  the 
deaf  unstopped?  and,  his  work  finished,  shall  he  not  meet  fhe  Chief  Shep- 
herd with  exceeding  joy  ? — But  for  a  few  moments  our  remarks  must  be 
confined  to  one  who,  in  comparison  of  pastor  or  leader,  is  humble  indeed, 
Homble,  bat  not  unimportant :  for^ 

"  Vatt  is  the  mighty  ocean,  but  drops  have  made  it  vast. 
A  spark  is  a  molecule  of  matter,  yet  it  may  kindle  the  world. 
A  landmark  tree  was  once  a  seed ;  and  the  dust  in  the  balance  maketh  a  difierence.** 

So  the  lowly,  earnest,  spiritually-minded  Christian,  who  is  longing  and 
praying  to  be  made  useful,  is  invited  to  take  charge  of  a  few  young  immor- 
tals for  a  short  time  on  the  Sabbath-day.  Take  the  case  of  a  female  teacher. 
Feeling  the  responsibility  of  the  task,  and  her  own  inability  for  service  that 
bears  upon  eternity,  she  shrinks  back  in  a  moment  of  weakness,  doubt,  and 
unbeiiet  Bat  the  persevering  superintendent  requests  her  to  think  and 
pny  about  it.  She  retires,  to  commune  with  God,  and  with  her  own  heart ; 
takes  up  the  sacred  volume,  and  reads  words  of  encouragemeiit.  God  pro- 
mises to  '*  supply  "  out  of  His  fulness  "  all  her  need."  Is  it  a  need  of 
counsel  from  above  ?  It  is  written,  **  If  any  of  you  lack  wisdom,  let  him 
aak  of  God,  that  giveth  to  all  men  liberally,  and  upbraideth  not ;  and  it 
aball  be  given  him."  (James  i.  6,)  Is  she  weak,  and  fearful  in  spirit  ?  The 
Lord  **  giveth  power  to  the  faint ;  and  to  them  that  have  no  might  He 
iDcreaaeth  strength."  (Isai.  xl.  29.)  Is  knowledge — is  readiness  of  utter- 
ance—felt  to  be  indispensable?  ^'.The  Lord  giveth  wisdom:  out  of  His 
month  Cometh  knowledge  and  understanding.  He  layeth  up  sound  wisdom 
for  the  righteous."  Even  **  the  tongue  of  the  stammerers  shall  be  ready  to 
speak  plainly.'*  (Prov.  ii.  ^  7;  Isai.  xxxii.  4.)  Looking  into  her  own 
bcsrt,  does  she  again  feel  her  own  utter  helplessness  for  a  work  so  great? 
In  weadrous  condescension  her  Savionr  tells  her,  '*  My  grace  is  sufficient 
for  thee:  for  my  strength  is  made  perfect  in  weakness."  (2  Cor.  xii.  9.) 
This  is  Qoanawerable.  She  requires  no  more.  Doubt  and  mistrust  are 
Unislied.  All  she  can  say  is,  ^^  If  Thy  presence  go  not  with  me,  carry  me 
not  op  hence." 

Thus  encouraged,  she  derontly  prepares  the  lesson.  It  is  Psalm  xvi^ 
with  the  whole  of  which  she  can  now  go  along  in  heartfelt  sincerity.  Her 
**  trust "  is  in  the  Mighty  One  of  Israel.  In  self-abasement  she  confidently 
approaches  the  mercy-seat, enabled  by  grace  to  *'  set  the  Lord  always  before  " 
her;  to  say  that  He  is  her  *< portion,"  and  will  ''maintain"  her ''lot." 
Therefore  **  the  lines  have  fallen  "  to  her  "  in  pleasant  places ;  yea,"  she 
bas  "a  goodly  heritage."  Her  "  heart  is  glad  ;"  she  rejoices  "  in  hope  ;" 
for  her  Redeemer  is  showing  her  "  the  path  of  life."  So,  even  before  the 
^or,  the  reward  commences :  for  in  that  silent  preparation  she  realizes 
the  prssence  and  bleasing  of  her  Master.  Bays  of  light  from  on  high  break 
ia  upon  her  heart  and  mind.    She  feels^  becaose  the  Lord  b  "  at  her  right 
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band/'  she  *'  shall  not  be  moved/'  Believing  the  promise  that  she  shall 
not  labour  in  vain,  she  tries  to  incite  each  in  the  class  to  sorrow  and  repent- 
ance on  account  of  sin  ;  then  directs  each  to  find  *^  balm  in  Gilead/'  to  come 
to  the  **  Physician  there/'  to  believe  on  a  crucified  Saviour.  Already  she 
feels  the  word  of  God  fulfilled :  for,  in  watering  others,  she  finds  her  own 
soul  watered.  But  are  all  in  that  youthful  band  attentive  to  the  heartfelt 
admonition,  exhortation,  and  counsel?  Does  the  seed  fall  on  good  ground 
only  ?  Alas,  no  I  But  she  knows  it  is  written,  **  My  word  shall  not  return 
unto  me  void,  but  it  shall  accomplish  that  which  I  please.*'  (Isai.  Iv.  11.) 
Still,  in  moments  of  temptation,  she  feels  depressed  ;  inasmuch  as  no  real 
convereion  seems  to  have  occurred.  Preventing  grace  has  been  given ;  but 
this  does  not  satisfy  the  enlarged  desire.  With  Gideon  of  old,  she  is  ready 
to  say,  **  Now  the  Lord  hath  forsaken  us.**  O,  how  tenderly  does  the 
Infinite  One  say,  **  Go  in  this  thy  might.. .have  not  I  sent  thee  1... Surely 
I  will  be  with  thee."  (Judges  vi.  13—16.) 

It  is  nowhere  promised,  in  the  Divine  word,  that  in  this  state  we  shall 
know  all  the  fruit  of  our  toil.  Sometimes,  because  the  good  seed  does  not 
immediately  take  root,  the  teacher  goes  forth  weeping.  But  '*  they  that 
BOW  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy."  And  *^  blessed  are  ye  that  sow  beside  all 
waters."  '*  Let  us  not  be  weary  in  well  doing  ;  for  in  due  season  we  shall 
reap,  if  we  faint  not."  The  '*  tree  planted  by  the  rivers  of  waters  **  shall 
bring  forth  **  his  fruit  in  his  season."  How  good  soever  the  seed  may  be 
that  is  cast  into  the  furrow,  and  how  diligently  soever  it  may  be  watered, 
God  alone  giveth  the  increase.  Yet  lie  who  said,  **  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the 
waters,"  promised,  ^  It  shall  be  found  after  many  days."  Sometimes  one 
teacher  is  permitted  only  to  sow  ;  another  enters  into  her  labour,  and  reaps 
a  rich  harvest.  Let  her  bear  in  mind  that  the  sowing-time  is  essential  to 
the  reaping.  It  is  united  work:  so  closely  allied  are  the  labourers,  that 
St.  Paul  says,  *'  He  that  planteth  and  he  that  watereth  are  one  :  and  every 
man  shall  receive  his  own  reward  according  to  his  own  labour."  (1  Cor. 
iii.  8.)  Compare  the  words  of  Jesus  Christ :  **  He  that  reapeth  receiveth 
wages,  and  gathereth  h^it  unto  life  eternal :  that  both  he  that  soweth  and 
he  that  reapeth  may  rejoice  together."  (John  iv.  06.)  ''To  him  that 
soweth  righteousness  shall  be  a  sure  reward."  (Prov.  xi.  18.)  So  it  is 
manifest  to  the  eye  of  faith,  that  the  praying  parent,  the  faithful  minister, 
and  the  teacher,  shall  in  the  great  day  of  Christ's  coming  rejoice  together. 
But  they  will  render  to  God  the  glory ;  inasmuch  as  He  permits  them, 
and  enables  them,  to  be  **  labourers  together  "  with  Him. 

Does  the  teacher  leave  the  happy  domestic  circle,  or  the  joyous  social 
gathering,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  her  charge  ?  Her  way  lies  through 
dense  masses  of  the  people,  and  narrow  and  dark  are  the  streets  and  alleys ; 
while  darker  far  is  the  moral  atmosphere  around.  Her  flesh  creeps,  her 
blood  runs  cold,  as  she  hears  the  loudly  uttered  oaths,  and  sees  the  wicked- 
ness around.  Her  very  heart  grows  faint.  Hope  and  faith  are  all  but  dying. 
She  despondingly  asks,  Who  is  sufficient  for  this  ?  But  she  is  foigettiog 
that  a  word  is  a  work  with  Him  whom  she  serves ;  that  **  the  Lion  of  the 
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tribe  of  Jndah  "  will  take  to  Himself  His  great  power.  An-ived  at  her  des- 
tinadoo,  the  finds  in  that  humble  dwelling  a  couple  on  whom  the  Sun  of 
rj^htcousDess  has  risen  with  healing  in  His  wings.  How  warm  their  w^el- 
com«!  how  sincere  their  thanks  for  the  watchful  care  thrown  around  their 
child  I  There,  too,  is  the  aged  relative,  who  has  borne  the  heat  and  burden 
of  the  day.  It  is  now  the  teacher's  turn  to  be  taught.  She  delightfully 
feels  her  own  trust  and  confidence  strengthened,  whilst  she  hearo  how  the 
aged  pilgrim,  who  early  gave  her  heart  to  God  in  a  Sabbath-school,  has  been 
kept  by  His  power  through  faith  unto  salvation. 

^Again,  the  teacher  is  called  to  visit  one  who  is  drawing  near  the  confines 
of  eiernity,  and  who  longs  to  whisper  a  word  into  the  ear  of  the  monitress 
who  yean  before  watched  over  her  in  love  and  with  much  prayer.     It  is,  in 
brief,  how  God  made  Sabbath-school  labour  effectual  in  turning  her  from 
drath  to  life,  from  darkness  to  His  marvellous  light.    After  a  few  expressions 
of  ^T.ititade,  it  was  the  writer's  privilege  to  hear  a  testimony  that  shall  be 
c^joted:— "I  now  feel  Christ  with  me.    No  tongue  can  tell  how  I  love 
it^ns.    All  is  peace  and  joy  in  believing.    I  am  all  unworthy  ;  but  Christ 
is  JDV  surety,  my  defence,  my  rock,  my  portion.     Eternal  life  has  set  in  ; 
i:  la  brighter  and  brighter,  and  no  cloud  arises."     How  sacred  that  little 
I'.'ooi,  the  presence-chamber  (as  it  were)  of  the  Deity — the  vestibule  of 
li^^ren! — Encouraged,  but  humbled,  and  offering  all  praise  to  the  Triune 
Deborah,  does  the  teacher  retire  to  her  closet,  and  most  fervently  ask  of  the 
Ansverer  of  prayer  that  she  may  be  **  steadfast,  unmovable,  always  abound- 
in,'  in  the  work  of  the  Lord.'* 

Conscious  that  **  the  preparations  of  the  heart,  and  the  answer  of  the 
t'^n^e,  are  from  the  Lord,"  she  directs  her  charge  to  '*  the  Lamb  of  God, 
which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world."  Believing  in  the  faithfulness  of 
Ood,  and  realizing  thoughts  of  eternity,  she  sows  earnestly  and  prayerfully 
th«  seeds  of  truth,  aims  at  conversion,  looks  for  the  promised  power  of  Divine 
nve  to  soften  hard  hearts,  melt  stubborn  wills,  and  bring  all  things  into 
^abjection  to  Christ.  Understanding  in  some  measure  the  holy  Scripture, 
slib  tries  to  bring  Its  glorious  truths  in  their  fulness,  its  warnings  in  all  their 
sAfal  impressiveness,  its  promises  in  all  their  freeness  and  freshness,  to  bedr 
un  even  the  youngest ;  inasmuch  as,  for  her  encouragement,  Jesus  lias  said, 
"*  Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings  Thou  hast  perfected  praise  ; "  and 
^e  remembers  that  even  such  were  permitted,  in  Jerusalem  of  old,  to  join 
in  the  triumphal  song,  **  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David  !  "  The  prophecy  is 
}vt  to  be  fulfilled  :  "  I  will  pour  my  Spirit  upon  thy  seed,  and  my  blessing 
ufon  thine  offspring  :  and  they  shall  spring  up  as  among  the  grass,  as  wil- 
Itvi  by  the  water-courses.  One  shall  say,  I  am  the  Lord's ;  and  another 
sluU  call  himself  by  the  name  of  Jacob  ;  and  another  shall  subscribe  with 
liife  hand  onto  the  Lord,  and  snmame  himself  by  the  name  of  Israel."  (Isai. 
x!ir.  .3—5.)  In  trying  to  impart  saving  knowledge  to  others,  does  she  not 
prove  that  she  goeth  not  a  warfare  at  her  own  charge  7 — **  for  He  satisfieth 
the  k>nging  soul,  and  filleth  the  hungry  soul  with  goodness."  With  what 
ItiTe  and  tenderness  does  she  watch  over  her  charge,  and  try  to  place  before 
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the  eye  of  faith  Uim  who  **  maketh  a  way  in  the  sea,  and  a  path  in  the 
mighty  waters,"  yet  who  became  onr  example ! — for  it  is  written,  "  He 
shall  feed  His  flock  like  a  shepherd :  He  shall  gather  the  lambs  with  Ills 
arm,  and  carry  them  in  His  bosom.'*  To  vary  the  illustration:  The 
Christian  armory  is  always  open  ;  its  store  is  suitable  for  the  converted 
teacher  at  all  times,  and  is  amply  sufficient  for  the  great  work.  The  girdle 
of  troth,  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  shield  of  faith,  avail  for  her  defence 
in  the  hour  of  sore  temptation.  The  frequent  use  of  prayer  will  keep  all 
other  weapons  bright. 

"  Prayer  ii  the  sleoder  nerre  that  moveth  the  muscles  of  Omnipotence. 
No  man  can  pray  la  faith,  whose  prayer  is  not  grounded  on  a  promise.** 

Time  fails  to  tell  of  the  deep  wellspring  of  affection  the  scholar  often 
bears  to  the  teacher,  influencing  all  her  after  life.  But  let  os  never  foi^et 
the  promise  of  final  reward, — a  far  greater  encouragement, — when  the 
teacher,  having  been  **  faithful  in  that  which  was  least,"  shall  **  rest,  and 
stand  in  "  her  *'  lot  at  the  end  of  the  days." 

Moss-rose. 
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Thb  sympathies  of  Englishmen  in 
the  Dano-German  dispute  are,  very 
evidently,  on  the  side  of  Denmark. 
How  is  this,  since  the  questions  at 
issue  are  not  very  intelligible  to  the 
mass  of  the  people  ?  Out  of  every 
ten  who  understand  the  merits  of  the 
Italian,  the  Polish,  and  the  Ameri- 
can questions,  perhaps  not  more 
than  one  can  be  found  who  appears 
to  comprehend  the  various  points 
of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  quarrel. 
Does  the  recently -formed  alliance 
with  the  reigning  family  of  Den- 
mark account  for  these  sympathies  ? 
No  doubt  the  royal  marriage  has 
helped  to  strengthen  this  state  of 
feeling,  although  it  does  not  offer  a 
complete  explanation.  If  popular 
good- will  is  swayed  by  dynastic 
connexions,  our  sympathies  in  the 
present  dispute  ought  to  be  more 
Teutonic  than  Scandinavian.  This 
much,  however,  seems  to  be  under- 
stood by  the  English  people,  that 
the  little  kingdom  of  Denmark  has 
been  for  some  time  threatened  and 
annoyed,  in  the  government  of  the 


Duohies,  by  the  great  German  Con- 
federation ;  and  tliat,  for  reasons  not 
clearly  appreciable  or  important. 
Hence  the  current  of  popular  feelln:,^ 
has  flowed  toward  the  weaker  side. 
Still,  of  course,  those  who  can  learn 
the  facts  of  the  case  ought  to  do  so, 
that  their  good  wishes  may  be  giren 
to  the  disputant  on  whose  side  right 
is  found.  What,  then,  is  the  occa- 
sion of  this  miserable  dispute,  which 
threatens  to  break  the  peace  of 
Europe,  and  wrap  the  whole  con- 
tinent in  the  flames  of  war  ? 

Before  the  death  of  the  late  kio;^, 
Frederick  VII.,  the  contention  was 
a  purely  political  one  ;  since  his 
death,  and  the  accession  of  Chri^tiaa 
IX.,  it  has  become  a  dynastic  ques- 
tion. The  Duchies  of  Schleswi^ 
and  Holstein,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, were  united  to  the  crown  of 
Denmark,  ▲.».  1448.  In  that  year 
the  Skiold  family  became  extiuct ; 
and,  by  the  accession  of  the  Olden- 
burg dynasty  to  the  throne,  Schle?- 
wig  and  Holstein  were  then  brou.^ht 
under  the  same  sceptre  as  Denmark. 
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Someiimes,  during  the  last  four  cen- 
turies, these  Duchiea  were  governed 
by  the  Danish  BoveTeign,  and  occa- 
siunailjr  by  members  of  his  family^ 
»me  of  whom  have  founded  ducal 
houses.    After  interrupt  ions  of  tliis 
klDiJ,  Schieswig  and  Uolstein  were 
re-united  to  the  crown  of  Denmark 
aUut  a  century  ago.    Of  late  yeai-s 
:be  Danish  kiog  has  sought  to  eifect 
a  legislative  union  of  the  Duchies 
with  DeDmark  proper, — somewhat 
miilu  to  the  union   of  England, 
Irvlind.  and  Scotland,  in  the  Im- 
perial Parliament.     Uolstein,  being 
tthoJIy  German,  and  Schleswig,  half 
(itrmaii,  have  resented  this  as  an  in- 
fnn^rement  of  their  ancient  rights 
^id  liberties ;  and  their  quarrel  has 
J«:Q  espoused  by  the  German  Con- 
/eieration.    The  ground  of  interfer- 
r&ce,on  the  part  of  the  latter  body,  is, 
til  it  Uolatein  is  a  member  of  the  Fe- 
•>ral  Bund.  The  anomalous  political 
costitution   of    the    Confederation 
;nve9  it  such  a  right,  which  is  prac- 
tically acknowledged  by  Christian 
IX.  in  tlie  withdrawing  of  his  troops 
Ufore  that  ** Federal   execution" 
«liich  is  now  an  accomplished  fact. 
riie  Kii^  of  Denmark,  as  Duke  of 
HuUteio,  became  a  member  of  the 
(ienDaoic  Confederation  when  it  was 
i^/rmed  in  1815  ;  and,  of  course,  he 
ui'zht  not  to  complain  of  the  opera- 
tijn  of  its  laws. 

So  much  for  the  political  dispute 
Utween  Denmark  and  Germany, 
which  began  before  the  death  of 
Frederick  VII.  Since  that  event, 
tbe  more  serious  question  of  succes- 
sion to  tbe  Duchies  has  arisen.  The 
i^te  King  was  the  last  descendant  of 
the  Oldenbuig  d^* nasty,  in  a  direct 
iiw.  The  nearest  ckimant  among 
the  collateral  branches  was  the  pre- 
»^bt  Qneen  of  Denmark,  the  wife  of 
King  Christiaii.  The  Salic  law,  ob- 
^ning  in  Germany,  would  exclude 
•  ^r  from  sncceedlng  to  the  Duchies. 
'i^te,  then,  was  a  prospect,  some 
;Mr»  Ago,  of  separating  Schleswig 
fti'J  UoMeia    from    the  crown  of 
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Denmark.  This  the  Governments 
of  Europe  deemed  undesirable,  in 
view  of  the  balance  of  power.  Heuce 
the  treaty  of  London,  1852,  by  the 
great  Powers  ;  which,  at  the  request 
of  Denmark,  settled  the  succession 
in  Prince  Christian.  The  Duke  of 
Augustenburg,  who  had  a  prior 
claim  upon  the  Duchies,  though  not 
upon  the  kingdom,  was  superseded 
on  the  ground  of  engaging  in  the 
insurrection  of  1848-9.  Besides,  he 
received  a  valuable  indemnity,  with 
which  he  expressed  himself  satisfied. 
His  son,  the  present  '*  Pretender," 
who  is  said  to  be  the  offspring  of  a 
morganatic  marriage,  refuses  to  be 
bound  by  the  acts  of  his  father,  and 
claims  the  ducal  throne.  These 
claims  are  recognised  almost  uni- 
versally by  the  German  people, 
although  not  yet  formally  acknow- 
ledged by  the  German  Diet.  Such 
a  recognition,  or  the  invasion  of 
Schleswig,  (over  which  the  Con- 
federation has  no  jurisdiction,)  will 
necessarily  involve  hostilities  be- 
tween the  Danes  and  the  Germans, 
and  perhaps  an  European  war.  Our 
own  Government,  now  using  every 
effort  to  avert  this  calamity,  may 
fail  in  her  peaceful  diplomacy,  and, 
in  the  defence  of  the  Treaty  of  18o2, 
may  possibly  "  drift "  into  the  strife. 
Sweden,  with  her  strong  Scandi- 
navian sympathies,  cannot  well  keep 
herself  clear  of  it.  The  Emperor  of 
the  French,  whose  policy  in  regard 
to  this  matter  is  surrounded  witii 
suspicion,  may  see  in  the  crisis  an 
opportunity  of  realizing  the  dream 
of  French  ambition,  by  pushing  his 
dominion  to  the  "  natural  boundary  " 
of  the  Rhine.  A  European  war  is 
just  the  opportunity  for  which  the 
*' nationalities "  of  the  Continent 
yearn.  Indeed,  in  prospect  of  the 
coming  tempest,  Kossuth,  the 
stormy  petrel  of  Austrian  difficul- 
ties, has  reappeared.  Garibaldi,  now 
that  his  health  is  restored,  is  ill  at 
ease  with  his  sword  at  rest,  and  has 
rebigned  his  seat  in  the  Italian  Par- 
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liament,  that  he  may  be  all  the  more 
free  to  strike  for  Venetia  when  the 
emergency  arrives.  Poland,  no 
doubt,  would  hail  European  entan- 
glements, in  hope  of  escaping  from 
the  gripe  of  the  giant  by  whose 
power  she  is  held  down.  In  the 
prospect  of  a  universal  mSlee,  hu- 
manity shudders.  While  states- 
manship resorts  to  diplomacy,  let 
Christianity  resort  to  prayer,  that 
the  Almighty  Ruler  may  avert  the 
calamity. 

The  naval  expedition  which  sailed 
for  China  some  twelve  months  ago, 
with  the  object  of  aiding  the  Em- 
peror in  his  war  with  the  Tae-pings, 
has  just  returned,  a  complete  failure, 
without  firing  a  shot.  The  occa- 
sion is  the  bad  faith  of  the  Chinese 
government,  in  violating  the  stipu- 
lations made  with  the  organizer  and 
commander  of  this  force.  The  full 
authority  promised  to  this  gentle- 
man was  not  granted  him  upon  his 
arrival  in  Chinese  waters.  The 
failure  of  this  veiy  questionable  ex- 
pedition ought  not  to  be  a  matter  of 
regret.  Why  should  Englishmen, 
without  any  call  of  patriotism  or  of 
duty,  hire  themselves  out  to  a  semi- 
barbarous  power  to  fight  its  battles? 
This,  let  it  be  remembered,  was  not 
the  project  of  the  Government,  re- 
sponsible to  Parliament  and  the 
country  for  its  acts ;  but  of  private 
persons,  for  their  own  aggrandise- 
ment. It  is  said  that  the  Foreign 
Enlistment  Act  was  suspended  to 
allow  the  expedition  to  depart  with 
the  good  wishes,  or  at  least  the  con- 
nivance, of  the  British  Government. 
But  why  this  exception  in  favour 
of  China?  This  Act  is  put  in  force 
in  the  case  of  America:  England 
refuses  to  interfere  between  Federals 
and  Confederates.  Then  why  in- 
terfere between  the  Imperialists  and 
the  Tae-pings?  Certain  it  is  that 
the  immobility  of  the  Chinese  Em- 


pire has  been,  religiously,  politically, 
and  commercially,  a  great  cone ;  and 
now  that  the  stagnancy  of  centuries 
is  stirred  by  a  remarkable  rebellion, 
the  propriety  of  foreign  interference 
with  an  armed  force  is,  to  say  the 
least,  a  yery  questionable  thing.  No 
doubt  England  has  her  ^^missioD** 
to  China ;  but,  surely,  not  in  the 
form  of  war- ships  and  Armstrong 
guns. 

Our  disputes  with  the  Daimio 
Satsuma  of  Japan,  with  the  border- 
tribes  of  the  Punjab,  and  with  the 
aborigines  of  Kew-Zealand, — now, 
for  the  most  part,  we  trust,  settled,— 
are  greatly  to  be  deprecated ;  but  are, 
to  some  extent,  incidental  to  the 
extent  of  our  dominion  and  com- 
merce. 

The  birth  of  an  heir  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales  is  a  matter  of  national 
thankfulness.  The  monarchial  ele- 
ment of  the  British  constitution 
has  greatly  tended  to  its  stability, 
and  to  the  consequent  liberties  of 
the  people  of  these  realms.  Loyalty 
to  an  abstraction  is,  in  times  of 
national  peril,  much  more  difficult 
of  realization,  than  allegiance  to  a 
living  being  invested  by  the  state 
with  an  hereditary  title  to  sovereigu 
power.  An  uninterrupted  succes- 
sion to  the  throne  is,  therefore,  a 
matter  of  great  public  importance. 
This  *^  Glance  *'  bears  witness,  in 
the  case  of  Holstein,  to  the  dangera 
of  a  disputed  succession.  Besides 
the  present  Royal  Family  has  by 
its  domestic  virtues  endeared  itself 
to  our  whole  nation  ;  which  con- 
sideration adds  greatly  to  the  gene- 
ral pleasure  in  finding  that  its  own 
domestic  happiness  is  augmented  by 
the  auspicious  event.  Let  us  offer 
our  thanksgivings  over  the  cradle  of 
the  infant  prince,  and  put  up  our 
best  prayers  on  behalf  of  England's 
future  king. 

January  14^,  1864. 
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The  chapel  aflfkirs  of  the  Wes-  an  unfailing  attendant ;  while  the 
Uyan  Connexion  are  under  the  ge-  Committee  has  commonly  numbered 
r.enil  direction  of  a  large  Committee,  among   those  present    one  or   two 
c^nsLitiog  of    sixty   ministers  and  members,  ministerial  or  lay,   from 
other  gentlemen.  The  same  persons,  Macclesfield  or  its  neighbourhood. 
together  with  thirty-two  oUier  mi-  From  the  West  Riding  also,  from 
nU;er8  and  gentlemen,  of  whom  the  the  iron  district  of  Staffordshire,  and 
ministers  are  appointed  by  tlie  Con-  from  London,  members  of  the  Com- 
ffivnce,  and  the  laymen  are  elected  mittee  are  not  nnfrequently  present. 
hy  Quarterly  Meetings,  constitute  a        It  is  not  possible  to  estimate  the 
Committee  of  Review  for  Chapel  debt  which  the  Connexion  owes  to 
Affkiis,  which  meets  each  year  on  the    gentlemen  who,    month    after 
the  Monday  preceding  the  Confer-  month,  forego  their    business  and 
ence,  and  in  the   town  where  the  sacrifice  their  time,  out  of  love  for 
Ccnffrence  assemblesi    The  number  the  well-lieing  of  their  own  Church, 
ofministers  and  the  number  of  lay-  to  attend  upon  the  protracted  and 
men,  on  both  the  ordinaiy  Commit-  often  anxious  meetings  of  this  Com- 
tr«  and  the  Committee  of  Review,  mittee.     Several  of  these  gentlemen, 
are  always   ei]aal.     The  ordinary  being  also  members   of   the  Sub- 
committee meets  monthly  at  Man-  Committee,  are  in  the  habit  of  glv- 
cbfster,  and  spends  at  each  Meeting  ing  up  in  this  way  alone  twelve 
on  an  average  from  eight  to  ten  hours  of  every  month  to  the  busi- 
hjors  in  close  dispatch  of  business,  ness  of  the  Connexion,  travelling  in 
tbe  time  of  assembling  being  ten  some  instances  many  miles  to  and 
A.M^  and  the  day  being  generally  fro  to  do  this.    We  have  been  thus 
the  first  Wednesday  of  the  month,  particular  in  exhibiting  the  Com- 
The  Sab-Committee,  consisting  of  mittee  at  work,  because  we  appre- 
tbe    Treasurers,     Secretary,     and  hend  that  comparatively  few  have 
Aflsistant-Secretaries,  and  about  half  the  least  idea  how  arduous  are  the 
a  <iozen  other  ministers  and  gentle-  labours  of  this  Committee,  or  how 
nien,  meets  on  the  previous  day  at  much  the  Connexion  owes  to  the 
four  p.v^  for  preliminary  consults-  disinterested  and  generous  devotion 
ti  in  on  special   cases.    When  able  to  its  interests  of  the  gentlemen  who 
to  attend,  the  President  of  the  Con-  ordinarily  act  upon  it. 
ferenoe  acts    as    Chairman  of   the        So  great  has  become  the  business 
general  Committee.     In  his  absence  of  this  Connexional  department,  that 
tne  Rev.  Dr.   Hannah,   for  many  it  is  only  by  the  utmost  diligence 
years  past    the   Chairman   of   the  and  dispatch  that  the  work  can  be 
Manchester  and  Bolton  District,  has  got  through  each    month.     There 
ofdinariiy  presided.    The  ministers  are    occasions,    indeed,    when    the 
and  gentlemen  of   the  Committee  Committee,  after  ten  hours*  work, 
present  month  by  month  are  chiefly  has  to  adjourn  to  a  second  day,  in 
from  Manchester,  Bolton,  Stockport,  order  to  finish  its  business ;  and  on 
and  the  neighbourhood  :  one  of  the  other  occasions  a  few  besides  the 
Trta&nren,  however,   Mr.   Healey,  Secretaries  have  remained  at  work 
itMdes  at  Liverpool,  and  he,  toge-  till  a  twelve  hours'  sitting  was  com- 
ther  with  several  of   the   leading  pleted,  in  order  that  the    month's 
ministers  of  Liverpool,  is  frequently  business  might  be  transacted  within 
l*r»»ent;  the  other  Treasurer,  Mr.  the  day.     In  the  Secretary's  office, 
Femley,  resides  at  Southpoii;,  but  is  besides  the  indefatigable  toil  of  the 
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Rev.  J.  Bedford,  the  General  Secre- 
tary, two  clerks  are  kept  busily  at 
work  all  the  year  round. 

There  are  two  chief  departroeuts 
of  the  Committee's  business ;  chapel- 
relief,  and  chapel  and  school  erection. 
The  chapel  relief  is  by  way  of  loan 
without  interest,  or  of  g^nt,  or  of 
loan  and  grant  combined.  By  these 
means  very  much  has  been  accom- 
plished during  the  last  nine  years ; 
hut  for  some  years  past  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Committee  in  this  direc- 
tion have  been  strictly  circum- 
scribed, in  consequence,  very  much, 
of  the  largeness  of  their  former 
operations.  The  Committee,  several 
years  ago,  had  advisedly  anticipated 
their  resources  to  a-  very  large 
amount ;  and,  to  meet  their  obliga- 
tions in  the  way  of  grants  and  loans 
promised,  had  to  borrow  laige  sums 
of  money.  In  order  to  repay  these 
moneys,  and  to  secure  the  means 
still  further  wherewith  to  meet 
claims,  as  they  should  fall  due, 
which  were  in  eiccess  of  what  could 
be  satisfied  by  the  aid  of  the  bor- 
rowed moneys,  the  Committee  were 
obliged  to  withdraw,  for  several 
years,  a  large  portion  of  the  income 
of  this  fund  from  application  to 
what  may  be  called  the  current 
necessities  of  the  Connexion,  as 
these  came  to  light  year  by  year. 
This  period  of  embargo  is  now, 
however,  almost  at  an  end.  The 
obligations  of  the  Committee  are  in 
good  part  liquidated  ;  and  in  future 
the  income  of  the  fund  will  be,  to 
a  much  larger  extent  than  for  seve- 
i*al  years  past,  available  towards 
meeting  applications  from  trustees. 
We  need  not  give  more  particular 
information  on  this  point,  as  it  was 
last  year  fully  explained  in  the 
pages  of  this  Magazine. 

Since  1854,  no  less  than  £469,079 
of  debt  has  been  paid  off  or  provided 
for ;  of  which  £111,203  have  been 
raised  by  unaided  local  efforts,  and 
the  remainder  by  means  of  local 
efforts  folded  and  stimulated  by  the 


loans  and  the  grants  of  the  Com- 
mittee. During  the  last  year 
(1862--3)  £25,903  were  paid  off 
or  provided  for ;  of  which,  however, 
only  the  surprisingly  small  snm  of 
£3,968  has  been  raised  by  uoaidel 
local  efforts.  £14,8i8  have  been 
provided  for  by  way  of  loans; 
£7,087  have  been  paid  off  by  help 
of  grants.  The  Committee*s  loans 
have  been  to  thd  amount  of  £6,099 ; 
their  grants  have  amounted  to 
£  1 ,500.  Besides  all  these,  however, 
provision  has  been  made  by  tlie 
North  Wales  and  South  Wales  Loan 
Committees  for  the  discbapQ^  of 
£1,585  of  debt. 

As  cliapel  debts  are  discharged, 
chapel  income  becomes  available  for 
the  general  purposes  of  the  church. 
In  1801-2,1,111  trusts  contributed 
in  the  aggregate  £9,080. 1 1«.  Ifi.  in 
aid  of  Circuit-funds  ;  in  18U2  3, 
1,136  trusU  contributed  £9,99a  2i. 
5^.  The  increase  is  by  no  means  so 
large  as  might  reasonably  have  been 
expected.  It  may  be  said, however, to 
represent  t  he  financial  support  of  f rum 
Bxty  to  seventy  ministers,  li  is  need- 
ful here  to  repeat  what  was  urged 
twelve  months  ago,  that,  if  all  our 
Connexional  arrangements  are  to  b^ 
kept  square,  and  if  our  Societies  are 
not)  as  a  consequence  of  the  lar^'e 
increase  of  ministers,  to  be  chargetl 
with  a  disproportionate  and  con- 
tinually increasing  assessment,  there 
must  be  set  apart  out  of  surplus 
chapel-income,  besides  the  bums 
paid  towards  the  support  of  the 
ministry,  a  proportionate  sum  in  aid 
of  those  Connexional  funds  which 
are  charged  with  the  maintenance 
and  education  of  the  ministers* 
children,. with  the  cost  of  the  Theo- 
logical Institution,  and  with  the 
provision  of  allowances  for  retireJ 
ministers  and  ministers*  widowrs. 
This  is  a  point  of  great  and  growing 
importance^  which,  if  not  duly  re- 
gardedymust  erelong  make  itself  very 
painfully  felt  in  the  derangement  of 
our  whole  scheme  of  Connexional 
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finance.    At  this  inoment  the  case 
of  the  Theological    Institation   is 
t>iat  which  presses  the  most  imme- 
diately and  sensibly.    It   is  abso- 
lately  necessary    that  this   should 
withoot   delay,  and    in    the  most 
gtnerous   spirit,    be  taken   up    by 
tnistees.    Chapels  cannot  be  filled, 
Ci>nj^gations  cannot  be  sustained, 
^thoat  an  educated  as  well  as  an 
erao^elical  ministry.     To  come  for- 
ward at  this  crisis,  and  contribute 
Ifti^ly  to  the  fands  of  the  Theo- 
l<i?ieal  Institution,   is  the  undeni- 
able doty  of  all  trusts  which  are  in 
i  condition  to  do  so.    If  out  of  the 
large  and  growing  surplus  income  of 
oar  chapels  £10,000  are  now  con- 
tributed towards  the  support  of  the 
ministry,  while  vre  know  that  very 
much  is  still   left  untouched,  and 
that  the  surplus  will  rapidly  increase 
V('ar  by  year,  is  it  too  much  to  ex- 
I>ect  that  £1,000  should  be  contri- 
bated  within  a  year  or  two,  and  in 
s  few  more  years  £2,000,  towards 
tlte  support  of  our  Theological  In- 
rtitijtion  ? 

The  other  department  of  the  Com- 
mittee's business,  as  we  have  above 
indicated,  baa  respect  to  erections. 
The  year  186^-3  was  a  very  busy 
one  in  this  department.  The  entire 
ovst  of  all  the  undertakings  reported 
during  the  year  as  having  been  coro- 
j'leted  was  £167,516,  l»eing  £58.046 
more  than  was  reported  the  previous 
ye.ir,  and  £61,570  more  than  was 
ever  reported  in  any  former  year. 
This  includes  chapels^  schools,  and 
on^ans ;  and  not  only  erections,  but 
alterations  and  enlargements.  What 
i^  greatly  to  be  regretted  is,  that  in 
many  instances  the  promoters  of 
theae  undertakings  have  found  them- 
selves unable  fully  to  keep  the  con- 
Hi  lions  on  which  sanction  had  been 
Xi^en  by  the  Committee.  In  a  few 
cases,  indeed,  the  Committee's  sanc- 
tion Imd  not  even  been  sought. 
H4|>pily,  however,  these  cases  are  not 
only  few,  comparatively  speaking, 
l>at  inconsiderable ;  the  entire  cost 


of  them  falling  below  £1,000.  But 
they  are  cases  which  will  probably 
entail,  in  various  instances,  grievous 
burdens  upon  all  connected  with 
them ;  the  remaining  debt  being  very 
nearly  one-half  of  the  cost.  That 
there  should  year  by  year  be  a 
number  of  such  cases,  is  a  matter 
much  to  be  regretted.  Those  who 
wilfully  encourage  such  irr^ulari- 
ties  are  highly  censurable. 

The  maximum  of  debt  allowed  by 
the  well-considered  rules  of  the  Con- 
nexion to  be  left  on  any  Wesleyan 
property  is  one-fourth  of  the  total 
outlay,  including  cost  of  land,  &c. 
The  temporary  debt  reported  as  re- 
maining on  the  whole  of  the  com- 
pleted undertakings  is  22|  per  cent. 

of  the  total  outlav.    If  it  had  been 

• 

calculated  upon  the  chapels  alone, 
i,e ,  upon  the  most  important  kind  of 
property,  we  fear  it  would  have  ap- 
proached ver}'  nearly  indeed  to  25 
percent.  This  is  not  satisfactory.  Is 
there  any  reason  to  fear  that  of  late 
years  the  Connexion  has  been  partly 
forgetting  its  wholesome  and  reason- 
able dread  of  debt  ?  Surely  the  dis- 
abilities and  disasters  which  debt  has 
entailed  on  Methodism  have  been 
sufficiently  numerous  and  severe  to 
teach  us  to  keep  at  the  utmost  possible 
distance  from  it.  It  is  lamentable  to 
think,  that,  notwithstanding  all  that 
has  been  done  of  late  years  in  the 
way  of  reducing  debt,  there  is  at  this 
momentasilent  undergrowth  of  debt, 
in  violation  of  distinct  stipulations, 
which  is  undoing  to  too  great  an  ex- 
tent the  work  of  liberation. 

Sanguine  men  have  begun  of  late 
years  to  indulge  the  hope  that  before 
long  the  Connexion  may  be  freed 
from  all  permanent  incumbrance  in 
the  way  of  debt ;  that  no  debt  will 
remain  on  Counexional  propei'ty  but 
wliat  is  in  the  process  of  steady  liqui- 
dation, and  will  be  at  an  end  within 
a  limited  term  of  years.  It  is  novr 
plain  that,  although  the  ConnexioL 
may  be  gradually  advancing  towards 
this  liappy  consummation,  it  is  mucl 
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more  distant   than  such   smguine 
men  had  imagined.    It  will  be  yet  a 
long  time  l)efore  all  the  old  standing 
debts — a  fearful  accumulation  they 
were — will   have  been  discharged  ; 
while  inconsiderate  zeal,  in    spite 
of  every   Connexional    guard    and 
precaution,  has  even  within  the  last 
ten  yeai-s  laid  up  not  a  little  store  of 
trouble  and  embarrassment  for  the 
future.     Much,  indeed,  has  been  ac- 
complished ;  but  very  much  not  with- 
standing remains  to  be  accomplished. 
The  springs  of  the  Connexion  have 
been  sensibly   lightened  ;    but   the 
weight  to  be  carried  is  still  heavy. 
Every  year  the  work  of  relief  is  ad- 
vancing; buteach  year  also  too  much 
is  done  in  the  way  of  creating  new 
embarrassment.    We  fear,  therefore, 
that  the  period  is  yet  distant,  when, 
so  far  as  the  department  of  Chapel 
Relief  is  concerned,  the  Committee 
will  find  its  occupation  gone.    Nevt* r- 
theless,   this   is   the  consummation 
towards  which  the  operations  of  the 
Committee  continually  tend.  To  clear 
off  old  debts,  and  prevent  the  estab- 
lishment of  any  permanent  debts  in 
the  case  of  new  undertakings,  is  the 
business  of  the  Committee  ;  and  in 
proportion  as  this  is  accomplished,  the 
Committee  will  be  able  to  devote  an 
increasing  proportion  of  its  resources 
towards  the  aid  of  new  undertakings, 
especially  in  poor  and  needy  locali- 
ties, with  a  view  to  secure  their  com- 
pletion with  as  little  debt  as  possi- 
ble, and  in  no  case  with  more  than 
a  temporary  debt.   The  Relief  Fund 
should  by  degrees  merge  into  a  Fund 
in  aid  of  New  Erections.    This  can 
only    be    effected    very   gradually. 
But  for  forty    years    already    the 
Chapel  Committee  have  kept  this 
object  in  view  ;  and  now,  although 
still  80  far  from  seeing  it  fully  at- 
tained, they  will  be  encouraged  to 
persevere  in  their  endeavours  to  se- 
cure it  by  the  fact  that  they  are  per- 
mitted to  see  some  small  beginning 
of  what  has  been  so  long  waited  for. 
At  present  the  Committee    ope- 


rates, on  a  small  scale,  in  the  way  of 
making  both  Grants  and  Loans  in 
aid  of  new  erections.     But  much 
cannot  be  done  in  the  way  of  Grariti 
by   a  small   disposable    surplus  of 
some  £500  a-year :  nor,  if  in  a  fevr 
years  the  amount  to  be  applied  in 
this  direction  should   reach  £1,000 
a-year,  will  this  go  far  w»hen  distri- 
buted among   the  poor  and  needy 
cases  of  such  a  Connexion  as  that  of 
Methodism.      The  Loans*  Fund  in 
aid  of  Chapel  Erections  amounts  to 
about  £4,000,  of   which,  however, 
part  remains  unpaid.     To  this  the 
Committee  is  at  liberty  to  add  a  sum 
of  £4,000  from  its  Loan  Capital  of 
£40,000.     But   again   it   is   evident 
that,  if  the  Committee  should  decide  to 
transfer  the  whole  of  thisamountfrom 
the  Relief  to  the  Erections'  Loan  Fond, 
the  entire  amount  of  about  £8,000, 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee,  will 
be  a  very  small  loan   capital  with 
which  to  work  in  tlie  midst  of  Eng- 
lish   Methodism.      It    is    pleasing, 
however,  to  find  that  the  Committee 
has  made  a  beginning  in  this  direc- 
tion.     During  the  year  1862-3  six 
needy  cases  were  helped  by  Loans 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  £375, 
and  Grants  amounting  to  £50.    The 
entire  cost  of  these  six  cases  (con- 
sisting chiefly  of  small  chapels)  was 
£8,364.       Besides    these,    promises 
have    been  made    to   43    cases,  of 
£1,380  in   Grants,  and   £2,435  in 
Loans.     In  the  course  of  some  years 
we  may  hope  that  the  proportion  of 
the  income  of  the  Fund  devoted  to 
Grants  of  this  kind  may  be  largely 
increased.     In  1862-3  the  income, 
including     £1,110     derived     from 
Chapel-Trusts,  was  £6,421,  being  an 
increase  of  £261  on  that  of  the  prior 
year.    As  this  amount  contioaes  to 
increase,  year  by  year,  there  will  be 
more  to  spare  in  aid  of  Erections. 
Besides  which,  the  Committee  hope, 
now  that  their  ordinary  income  is 
nearly    set    free    for     the   current 
demands  of  the  Connexion,   to   be 
able  both  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  the 
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Relief  department  in  the  way  of 
Grants,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
apply  a  laiger  proportion  of  their  in- 
come towards  Erections.     Perhaps 
it  is  Dot  over- sanguine  to  expect  that, 
if  the  Chapel- Fnnd  continues  to  meet 
vith  growing  Connexional  support, 
within   half-a-dozen    years   £2,000 
a-vear  may  he  free  for  Grants  in  aid 
of  Erections.    If,  along  with  this, 
the  Erections'   Loaa  Fund  of  the 
Committee  conld  lie  so  increased  as 
to  reach  the  sum  (including  all  re- 
*«  urees)  of  X20,000,  the  operations 
of  the  Committee  in  this  department 
would  begin  to  approach  adequacy. 
At  present  they  are  emharrassinKly 
restricted.    No  considerable  help  can 
be  afforded  anywhere. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the 
Committee  never  grant  a  Loan^  in 
the  case  of  any  erection,  except  on 
the  on'lerstandtnt^  that,  over  and 
al-ore  this  Loan,  three- fourths  of  the 
^>$t  of  the  erection  shall  be  provided. 
Their  OrmitSy  also,  are  usually  made 
on  the  same  condition  ;  although,  in 
ver}-  extreme  and  needy  cases,  they 
have  power,  according  to  the  regula- 
tions ander  which  they  act,  to  make 
s  small  grant  towards  the  three- 
fourths  which  most  in  every  case  he 
raised.  Until  the  Committee  have 
much  larger  funds  at  their  disposal 
ibr  thb  department,  they  will  be 
obliged  to  adhere  very  rigidly 
to  the  most  economical  principles 
in  their  administration.  The  local 
operation  of  the  Metropolitan  Baild- 


ing  Fund  lias  lent  a  great  and  most 
beneficial  stimulus  to  chapel- build- 
ing in  and  aronnd  London.  Such 
funds  might  with  advantage  be 
brought  into  operation  in  other  great 
aggregations  of  wealth  and  poverty 
and  population.  But,  apart  from  all 
such  local  funds,  the  Wesleyan  Con- 
nexion greatly  needs  a  large  capital 
sum,  and  a  large  yearly  income,  to  be 
available  in  aid  of  Chapel  Erection. 
As  there  is  no  department  of  Con- 
nexional administration  which  is  so 
vitally  related  to  the  organic  develop- 
ment of  Methodism,  we  have  felt 
peii»uaded  that  such  particulars  of  the 
operations  of  the  Chapel  Committee 
as  have  now  been  given  would 
possess  a  powerful  intrinsic  interest 
for  our  readers ;  and  all  we  have 
aimed  at  has  been  to  give  a  clear 
view  of  the  operations  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Let  us  be  permitted  to  add,  in 
closing,  one  word,  especially  for  the 
eye  of  those  whom  it  especially 
concerns.  The  Wesleyan  Chapel 
Committee  acts  under  strictly  de- 
fined rules ;  its  discretion  is  within 
narrow  limits ;  it  has  no  power  to 
suspend  or  relax  any  rule  which  has 
been  laid  down  by  the  Conference ; 
neither  has  it  any  option  but  to  re- 
port to  the  Conference  any  case  in 
which  conditions  have  not  been  ful- 
filled, however  unavoidable  the  fail- 
ure in  fulfilment  may,  in  certai  n  cases, 
appear  to  have  been.  The  Conference 
alone  can  justify  or  condone. 


VARIETIES. 


Glass. — ^The  art  of  casting  plate-gJaas 
hf  thnming  the  molten  material  od  an 
hoQ  or  copper  table,  and  ndling  it  into  a 
sheet  of  cqwU  thickness,  was  tirst  adopted 
ia  Eogland,  in  Lancashire,  in  1771 ;  but 
dieic  ia  abundant  proof  that  plate-glass  of 
•maOcr  dimensions  was  made  before  that 
time  at  Soatb-Shields.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  an  article  called 
Mown  pbte-glaas  wan  made  at  that  place, 
acd  the  manui^cture  vaa  continued  by 


the  family  who  originally  established  it 
until  1845,  when  the  process  was  aban- 
doned, being  entirely  superseded  by  the 
cast  plate.  In  this  is  attbrded  an  in- 
stance of  the  superiority  of  machinery 
over  manual  labour.  Blown  plate-g]a98, 
which  waa  the  great  original  of  the  art  in 
all  countries,  depended  entirely  in  its 
manipulation  on  the  strength  of  lungs 
and  deaterity  of  muxcle  of  the  imiividual 
operator,  whose  chef-d^asiivte  was  about 
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four  feet  long  anil  two  and  a  half  feet 
vide  ;  whereas  the  cast  plate  is  made  by 
the   cooperative  eflTortii  of   twenty  men 
who  move  from  the  furnace  the  crucible 
in  which  the  mnterial  is  melted,  and  by 
means  of  powerful  machinery  roll  it  into 
a    plane    of    any    required    dimensions. 
The  record  of  the  daily  manufacture  of 
blown    plate-glass    at   South-Shields,  in 
17^0,  i.s  still  extant,  and  affords  a  curious 
proof  of  the  infancy  of  the  art,  and  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  operator.     Up   to  the 
year  1845,  the  returns  of  the  Excise  duty 
show   that  there   was  more    plate-glans 
mide  at  South-Shields  than  at  any  other 
manufiictory   in   the  kingdom.     In  that 
year  the  Excise  duty  on  glass  was  abro- 
gated, and  in  consequence  the  produce  of 
this   manufactory  has  been   quadrupled. 
Previously  to  1846,  the  quantity  of  un- 
polished   plate-glass  blown  and  cast  at 
South-Shields    was     312,030     feet    per 
annum  :  now  its  capability  of  produce  ii 
1,240,000  feet  per  annum.     A  new  kind 
of  plate-glass,   called  rolled    plate,   has 
been  for  some  time  manufactured  at  Sun- 
derland, by  the  spirited  firm  of  Messrs. 
Hartley  and  Co.     The  invention  is  due 
to  Mr.  Jame.)  Hartley,  who  has  had  the 
honour  of  establishing  a  new  branch  of 
manufacture     of    great    public    utility. 
This   new  article    somewhat    resembles 
unpolished  plate-glass,  but  is  lighter  in 
substance,  and  eminently  fitted  for  roofing 
and  other  purposes  of  construction  where 
translucency  only  is  required.     Ordinary 
window-glass    was    first   used   in  Great 
Britain  for  architectural  purposes  at  the 
great  monasteries  at  Monkwearraouth,  on 
the   river  Wear,  and  at  Jarrow,  on  the 
Tyne.      The    Venerable    Bede,  our  first 
ecclesiastical  historian,  who  flourished  at 
the  former  place  in  the  seventh  century, 
relates  that  his  contemporary,  the  Abbot 
Benedict,  sent  for  artists  beyond  the  seas 
to  glaze   the  monastery  of  Wearmouth. 
St.  Bede  and  St.  Benedict  were,  in  their 
day,  great  promoters  of  literature  and  the 
fine  arts ;  and    they  imported  from  all 
parts   of  Europe   everythin;?  that  could 
give  splendour    to  their   churches,  and 
inspire  their  disciples  with  a  lofty  enthu- 
siasm.     Such  was  the  chanj^e  made  in 
their  churches  by  the  use  of  glass  instead 
of  otlier  and  more  obscure  substances  for 
windows,    that    the     unlettered     people 
avowed  a  belief,  which  was  handed  down 
as    a    traiition    for    many    generations, 
•*thtt  it  was  never  dark  in  old  Jarrow 
church."     The  extreme  rarity  of  window- 
glass  in  this  locality  is  evinced  by  the 
following  entry  in  the  minutes  of  a  sur- 
vey of  Alnwick  Castle,  made  in  1573  : 

•*  .Xn.i  because,  throwc  extream  windcs. 


the  glasses  of  the  windowes  of  this  and 
other  my  lords  castels  and  houses,  here 
in  the  country,  dooth  decay  and  waste,  jt 
were  good,  the  whole  leightess  of  everie 
windowe,  at  the  departure  of  his  lord- 
shippe  fVom  lyinge  at  anie  of  his  xade 
castels  and  houses,  and  duringe  the  tjnne 
of  his  lordshippe*8    absence,  or  othen 
lyinge  in  them,  were  taken  down  and  lad? 
up  in  saftie,  and  at  sooch  tyme  as  ether 
his  lordshippe  or  anie  other  sholde  lye  at 
any  of  the  sade  places,  the  same  might 
then   be  set  uppe  of  newe  with  small 
charges  to  his  lordshippe,  whereas  nov 
the  decay e  thereof  shall  be  verie  costlie 
and  chargeable  to  be  repa3rred.**    By  a 
singular  coincidence,  the  first  manufac- 
tory of  window  or  crown  glass  in  Great 
Britain  was    established    at    Newcastle- 
upon-Tjme,  within  a  few  miles  of  these 
monastic    establishments.     In    the  year 
1616,    Admiral     Sir    Rob2rt    Maun^cll 
erected    glass-works    at    the    Ousebiim, 
Newcastle,  which  were  carried  on  without 
interruption  till  nearly  the  middle  of  the 
present  century,  when  they  were  closed. 
When  the  British  Association  first  held 
their  meeting  in    Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
there  were   six  large  crown-glass  manu- 
fiu:tories  in  operation  on  the  river  Tyne, 
producing    annually    upwards    of  seven 
millions  of  feet  of  window-glass.     These 
manufactories  have  now  ceased  to  exist, 
owing  chiefly  to  the  introduction  of  shret 
glass  into  this  country,  and  the  compara- 
tively low  price  at  which  plate-glass  can 
be  now  had.     Crown-gla*^  is  made  in  a 
circular  shape,  which,  of  course,  involves 
a  considerable  loss  of  surface  in  bein;; 
reduced    to    the    rectangular    shape,   in 
which  all  window-glass  is  used,  and  the 
knob  or  **  button  "  in  the  centre  limits  the 
size  of  the  window-panes.      Tlie  public 
taste  now  demands  panes  of  large  dimen- 
sions— an  object  which  is  attained  by  the 
use  of  sheet-glass ;  and  although  crown 
glass  maintains  the  palm  of  greater  bril- 
liancy, yet  it  must  be  esteemed  in  the 
light  of  an  etfete  manufacture,  and  will 
gradually  die  out  in  this   country,  as  it 
has    already    done     on    the    Continent. 
Flint-glass,  the  "  crystal  '*  of  the  ancients, 
has  been  made  in  Newcastle  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood for  a  very  considerable  period ; 
but  its  early  history  in    this   locality  is 
obscure.     It  is  more  than  probable  that 
its  manufacture  was  first  introduced  here 
by  Sir  Robert  Maun  sell,  who,  as  before 
remarked,  established  window-^Iass  works 
in  this  borough  in    1616.— .Vr.    B,   ir. 
Swinburne,  British  Ataociaiion, 

The    M-vdaoasc-^r    silkworm. — 
No  country  in  the  world  appears  more 
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eminentif  qmlilKd  by  nature  for  the  pro- 

durtioo  of  cUk  than  the  mIuicI  of  Mada- 

p«nr.    3Iost  of  the  caterpillars  of  the 

country   onvcr    themaclvefl     with    nilky 

torrlopM,  which  protect  them  both  from 

t!ie  incjemency  of  winter  and  the  sudden 

fbowCTs  of  the  summer  sf^son.     Some 

»rc  naturally  covered   fiom   their  birth 

^th  a  thick  mantle  which  grows  with 

<h«n,  learing  only   the  head  and  legs 

uicoTered.       Others    spin    double    and 

treble  cocoons,  and  others  again  mix  up 

ririous  particles  of  plants  with  their  silk, 

^xllbim^g  them  artistically  ;  and,  lastly, 

there  are  some  which  spin  a  common  neat. 

In  which  they  live  under  a  republican 

km  of   government,    each    individual 

tptofloig  its  own  cocoon  besides.     The 

last  Buinber  of  the  Bulletin  de  la  SoeUti 

d'AeeRmataium  contains  a  curiouK  paper 

on  this  subject,  by  M.  Auguste  Vinson, 

of  Im   R^nion.      He   sutes  that  the 

Hovu  weare  a  kind  of  silk  which  they 

call  Itiufy;   sod   is  obtained  from   the 

worm  that  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  ambre- 

vtde,or  Angola-pea  {Cfftifus  Cajanus), 

This  lilk  is  heavy,  and  has  no  gloss,  but 

is  esetedingly  strong.     The  natives  sell 

the  tissues  they  weave  out  of  this  silk 

^ry  dear,  and  it  is  therefore  only  the  rich 

vbo  wear  them.     K ing  Radaroa  II.,  who 

<he»ses  in  the  European  fashion,  wears 

troosen  and  a  paletdt  made  of  this  silk, 

vhich,  not  being  dyed,  is  of  a  grey  colour, 

like  unbleached  linen.     The  wealthy  are 

|>uried  in  shrouds  made  of  this  silk,  and 

it  if  laid  that  aach  shrouds  entombed  for 

crnturies  have  been  exhumed  in  a  perfect 

"tete  of  preservation.      The  ambrevade 

being  ss  indigenous  plant  of  La  Reunion, 

thit    Madagascar    silkworm    might    be 

osily  introduced  there.     The  insect  is 

^  millimetres  long;  its  body  is  com- 

powl  of  12  segments,  and  covered  with 

hlaek  iharp  homy  points  all  over.     The 

general  hue  is  a  chestnut  brown  ;  bat  the 

abdomen  has  a  longitudinal  rose-coloured 

streak   between  two  other  light  brown 

onu.    The  cocoon  is  70  millimetres  in 

circomfrrence,  and  45  in  length ;  it  is 

very  heavy,  of  a  dirty  grey  colour,  but 

intenpersed  with   black  bristles.      The 

cfarTsalls  contained  in  the  cocoon  is  edible, 

and  eoosidered  a  delicacy  by  the  Hovas, 

vho  eat  it  fried.— Timet, 

Dbckkase  of  the  aoeicul- 
TvaAL  popui.ATioir  OF  Eholand, 
A.D.  1851-4SI. — The  author  comtnenced 
by  diawing  attention  to  the  prosperity 
vhich  of  late  years  has  attended  Engliiih 
inning,  and  to  the  rise  in  the  value  of 
tbe  land,  especially  since  1853.  Never- 
theless, at  the  last  census  it  was  found 


that  the  only  counties  which  had  decreased 
in  population  were  the  agricultural  ones 
of  Cambridge,  Norfolk,  HuflTolk,  Wilts, 
and  Rutland.  To  exhibit  the  decrease  in 
the  population  ascribed  to  the  clas<« 
"  Agricultural "  in  the  census  of  occupiers 
of  1861,  the  writ*  r  divided  the  kingdom 
into  three  sections:  (1.)  24  counties  of 
highest  rank,  where  upwards  of  twenty 
per  cent  of  the  adult  population  is 
occupied  in  agriculture;  (2.)  IG  counties 
of  in-ermediaie  rank,  where  over  10  and 
under  20  per  cent,  is  employed ;  and, 
(3.)  5  counties  of  loudest  rank,  where  less 
Ulan  ten  per  cent,  is  employed.  Between 
1831  and  1861,  the  first  section  of  counties 
had  increased  1,093.000,  or  22  per  cent, 
on  the  population  generally  ;  the  second 
section  1,651,000,  or  39  per  cent;  and 
the  third  section  3,425,000,  or  73  per 
cent.  It  was  stated  that  in  1831,  the 
population  was  pretty  equally  divided 
between  the  three  sections  :  the  respective 
proportions  were  then  5*0,4-2,  and  4 '7* 
In  1861,  however,  in  consequence  of  the 
unequal  rate  of  increase,  those  ratios 
became  61,  59,  and  81.  In  1851,  the 
number  of  persons  in  England  and  Wales, 
aged  20  years  and  upwards,  occupied  in 
agriculture  was  1,57M80 ;  in  1861  the 
same  class  had  fallen  to  1,531,275.  This 
shows  an  actual  decrease  of  44,805 
persons,  or  nearly  3  per  cent  in  the  ten 
years.  The  greatest  decline  had  taken 
place  in  the  south-western  and  the  Welsh 
divisions.  In  the  former,  connisting  of 
the  counties  of  Wilts,  Dorset,  Devon, 
Cornwall,  and  Somerset,  the  decrease  was 
20,381,  or  nine  per  cent.;  and  in  the 
latter,  which  includes  Monmouthshire,  it 
was  13,285,  or  8  per  cent  Tbe  ratio  of 
adults  engaged  in  agriculture  in  England 
and  Wides  on  the  adult  population 
generally  in  1851,  was  16 '1  per  cent; 
and  in  1861  it  was  13*9  per  cent,  which 
is  therefore  a  decline  of  2*2  per  cent;  in 
other  words,  22  in  every  1,000  of  the 
adult  population  had,  between  1851  and 
1861,  ceased  to  belong  to  the  agricultural 
class.  Mr.  Purdy  showed  that,  during 
the  last  decade,  the  falling  off  in  certain 
counties  was  very  considerable.  Sussex 
had  lost  2,698;  Hants,  3,412;  Berks, 
1,158;  Herts,  1,095;  Bucks,  1,048; 
Huffolk,  3,306;  WUts,  2,837;  Dorset, 
1,343;  Devon,  9,475;  Cornwall,  3,917; 
Somerset,  2,809;  Oloucester,  1,166; 
Northumberland,  1,265 ;  Cumberland, 
2,099;  Monmouth,  1,089 ;  South  Wales, 
4,630 ;  and  North  Wales,  7,666.  The 
highest  per'^ientages  of  decrement  took 
plase  in  Devon,  13*3;  North  Wales, 
11-0;  Cornwall,  10-5;  Hampshire,  8-8; 
Cumberland,     7*7;     Monmouth,     7*0; 
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Wilts,  7'3 ;  Sussex,  6*5 ;  Suffolk,  G-4  ; 
Dorset,  5*6 ;  South  Wales,  6*6 ;  HunU, 
6'4 ;  Bucks,  6*1 ;  and  Northumberland, 
6*1.  It  was  observed  of  Wiltshire,  that 
while  the  population  generally  had  de- 
creased by  4,904,  the  decrease  of  the 
adult  agricultural  population  was  2,837 ; 
and  that,  in  Suffolk,  thegeneraldecrease  was 
only  747*  while  the  agricultural  decrease 
was  3,306.  Mr.  Purdy  stated,  however, 
that  11  counties  had  increased  their 
agricultural  population.  The  six  most 
remarkable  instances  were  these :  Salop 
had  increased  1,226,  or  3*5  per  cent; 
Worcester,  1,281,  or  5*7?  licicester, 
1,371,  or  6*0;  Lincoln,  2,139  or  3*3; 
Chester,  1,550,  or  4*2;  and  Lancaster, 
5,336,  or  7*1  per  cent.  Attention  was 
directed  to  the  fact  that  the  largest  increase 
had  occurred  in  our  great  manufacturing 
county,  and  further  that  Lancashire, 
in  1861,  employed  a  larger  agricul- 
tural population  than  any  other  county. 
The  number  of  adults  so  engaged 
was  80,822.  The  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire, which  in  this  respect  comes  next, 
only  employed  77|168,  and  Lincoln,  a 
purely  agricultural  county,  67,357. — Mr. 
Purdy,  Britiah  Auociaiion. 

Bread  found  at  Pompeii. — On 
this  subject  M.  de  Luca  has  recently 
addressed  two  papers  to  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences,  which  are  not 
devoid  of  interest.  The  eighty-one 
loaves  discovered  at  Pompeii,  on  the  9th 
of  August,  io62,  in  a  Roman  baking- 
oven,  he  tells  us,  have  not  all  been  ukeii 
to  the  Museum  of  Naples,  where  only  a 
dnsen  are  kept ;  the  remainder  are  exhi- 
bited at  Pompeii  lliey  weigh  from 
600  to  600  grammes  each,  except  four 
weighing  200  grammes  more,  and  one  of 
the  weight  of  1,204  grammes.  Their 
colour  and  substance  offer  some  interest- 
ing peculiarities.  Externally  the  colour 
is  dark  brown,  nearly  black  at  the  cir- 
cumference, but  lighter  toward  the  centre. 
The  crust  is  somewhat  hard  and  com- 
pact; but  the  crumb,  which  is  porous, 
may  be  easily  crushed,  and  has  a  lustre 
not  unlike  that  of  coaL  This  crumb 
contains,  at  the  centre,  about  23  per 
cent  of  water,  while  the  part  adjacent  to 
the  crust  only  conuins  from  13  to  21  per 
cent  It  loses  some  of  iu  humidity  when 
exposed  to  the  air  and  the  weather  is  hot 
The  crumb  near  the  crust  contains  2*8 
per  cent  of  nitrogen ;  the  crumb  at  the 
centre  contains  2*6.  The  crust  does  not 
conuin  more  than  1*65  per  cent  The 
composition  of  this  bread  was  not  easy  to 
ascertain,  because  the  quantity  of  carbon 


diminishes  from  the  circumference  to  the 
centre ;  while  the  hydrogen,  on  the  con- 
trary, increases  toward  the  centre.  This 
shows  that  the  external  air  has  exercised 
some  action  on  the  bread,  notwithstanding 
it  was  enveloped  in  a  baking-oven. — The 
com  found  in  the  baking-esubliahment 
of  Pompeii  seems  to  have  been  wheat  of 
good  quality.  It  is  now  of  a  dark-brown 
colour,  porous,  and  easy  to  crush  between 
the  forefinger  and  thumb.  It  contains 
18*2  of  ashes,  68*8  of  carbon,  and  5*5  of 
oxygen.  It  has  lost  ito  starch,  aince  it 
is  not  coloured  by  iodine;  nor  does  it 
conUin  any  substance  capable  of  reducing 
the  tartrate  of  copper  and  pota»h,  or  fer- 
menting with  yeast  Hence, after  eighteen 
centuries,  the  corn  of  Pompeii  has  loat 
all  its  organic  subsUnoes,  and  contains 
neither  gluten,  nor  starch,  nor  sugar,  nor 
any  fatty  substance;  while  the  bread 
contains  the  elements  which  constitute 
organic  matter  more  toward  the  centre 
than  at  the  surface. 

Strength  op  hemort — Dr. 
Johnson,  it  is  said,  never  forgot  anything 
that  he  had  seen,  heard,  or  read.  Burke, 
Clarendon,  Gibbon,  Locke,  Tillotaun, 
were  all  distinguished  for  strength  of 
memory.  When  alluding  to  this  subject. 
Sir  William  Hamilton  observes:  For 
intellectual  jiower  of  the  highest  order, 
none  were  distinguished  above  Grotius 
and  Pascal;  and  Grotius  and  Pascal 
forgot  nothing  they  had  ever  read  or 
thought.  Leibnitx  and  Euler  were  not 
less  celebrated  for  their  intelligence  th«n 
for  their  memory ;  and  both  could  repeat 
the  whole  of  the  *'iEneid.**  Donnellus 
knew  the  **  Corpus  Juris  "  by  heart  ;  and 
yet  he  was  one  of  the  profoundeat  and 
most  original  speculators  in  jurisprudence. 
Ben  Jonson  tells  us,  that  he  could  repeat 
all  that  he  had  ever  written,  and  whole 
books  that  he  had  read.  Themiatodes 
could  call  by  their  names  the  twenty 
thousand  citizens  of  Athena.  Cyrus  is 
reported  to  have  known  the  name  of  every 
soldier  in  his  army.  Hortensius,  (af^cr 
Cicero  the  greatest  orator  of  Rome,)  after 
sitting  a  whole  day  at  a  public  sale, 
correctly  enunciated  from  memory  all  the 
things  sold,  their  prices,  and  the  names 
of  their  purchasers.  Niebuhr,  the  his- 
torian, was  not  leis  distinguished  for  his 
memory  than  for  his  acuteness.  la  his 
youth  he  was  employed  in  one  of  the 
public  offices  of  Denmark.  Part  of  a 
book  of  accounts  having  been  destroyed, 
he  restored  it  by  an  effort  of  memory — 
Dr,  Forbes  Winslow. 


POETRY. 


HYMN 


FOft  A  CHURCH,  Oft    A   CURISTIAK   FAMILY,   AT   ITS   FIRST    8ABBATH- 

MJEETIVO    AFTER   A    BEREAVEMEKT. 


Wht   should    our  socgs  in    sighingt 

ceue? 
Von  beaTcnlj  lyres,  which  lulled  to  peace. 

Now  cbaUenge  us  to  joy  again  : 
M*e  paused  avhile,  to  drink  their  tone, — 
Uov  tweet !  but  now  we  grasp  our  own, 

And  strike  them  to  a  cheerAil  strain. 

Another  of  our  band  Ik  safe ! 
No  tenwi  haunt,  no  breeses  chafe. 
No  billows  rode  her  spirit  P:-^re  ; 
Our  Pilot,  who  the  land  unknown 
Once  reached,  through  seas   of  wrath, 

Hsih  guided  her  unharmed  to  shore. 

That  Guide  is  ours,  that  Guide  is  Ood  ! 
Tbe  womb,  the  world,  the  cross,  the  clod. 

He  consecrated  for  our  aid  ; 
Taiud  in  Himself  His  saints  ; 
And,  'midst  bereavements  meek   com- 
plaints. 

Their  fellowship  immortal  made. 


Thus  sofi^j  our  common  hope  attest 
M'ith  all  safe-harbour*d  in  His  breast. 

And  blend  with  gladder  music  there  ! 
Yea,  ev*n  our  sorrow*s  heavenward  sighs. 
Like  wailing  winds  when  storms  arise. 

May  waft  a  song  with  extrj  prayer. 

His  name  we  sing  !  The*  unsinning  host 
No  Saviour  need,  no  Saviour  boast. 

Yet  kud  the  Infinite  I  AM  ; 
But  ransom*d  souls,  on  earth,  above. 
Sing,  Olory  to  the  God  of  love, 

And  Glory,  glory  to  the  Lamb  ! 

Thrice  blest  tbe  Name  that  makes  us 

one  ; 
And  happy  they,  who,  hasting  on. 

Have  reached   the    rest    to    pilgrims 
given  : 
Good  Lord  I  on  us,  who  thither  tend. 
Let  heaven,  whene'er  we  sing,  descend. 
Till  we  are  raised,  in  turn,  to  heaven  t 

Alec. 
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INDIA. 


CALCUTTA. 


Sikce  we  entered  the  new  rooms,  our 
Sabbath  congregations  have  steadily  im- 
proved,  and  sometimes  they  have  been 
vrry  gratifying :  so  much  so,  that  occa- 
sional friendly  visiters  from  other  churches 
are  astonis^hed,  and  assure  us  that  our 
success  is  great  Whatever  may  be  the 
DttmKers,  we  cannot  but  be  plessed  with 
the  serious  attention  of  the  congregations. 
In  sll  our  public  ministrations,  it  has 
brm  our  effort  not  only  to  preach  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  but  to  do  so  with 
nroestness  and  love.  Again  and  again 
have  we  felt  that  the  Master  of  assemblies 
was  with  us:  and  gracious  influences 
from  on  high  have  pervaded  the  hearts  of 
all  pTfsent.  As  an  inf*i cation  of  the 
prevalent  feeling,  it  has  been  remarked  by 
visiters  that  the  singing  is  heartier  with 
n«  than  anywhere  else  in  the  city.  In- 
deed, such  has  been  the  character  of  our 
scrrioes  of  late,  such  the  seriousness  and 
devout  attention  of  the  congregations, 
that  we  often  think  we  are  on  the  eve  of 


some  signal  display  of  Divine  power  and 
grace.  Nay,  our  expectation  is  such, 
that  we  should  not  be  surprised  if  num- 
bers, pricked  to  the  heart,  cried  out,  **  Men 
and  brethren,  what  shall  we  do  ?  **  For 
this  we  hope ;  for  this  we  pray. 

The  new  rooms,  moreover,  having 
afforded  us  focilities  for  week-evening 
services,  these  were  commenced  at  once. 
I  wish  I  could  report  more  favourably  as 
to  the  number  of  attendants  ;  but  in  this 
respect  we  have  to  mourn,  in  common 
with  other  pastors  of  English  churches  in 
this  city,  over  the  fewness  of  those  who 
on  a  week-day  leave  their  homes  for  God*8 
house.  A  prayer-meeting  is  held  on 
Monday,  and  a  preaching  service,  fol- 
lowed by  a  class-meeting,  on  Wednesday 
evening. 

The  Sabbath- school  continues  to  be 
held  on  the  morning  of  each  Ijord*8  day. 
The  numbers  were  diminished  during  the 
rainy  season ;  but  with  the  cold  fine 
weather,  which  has  now  fairly  set  in,  we 
hope  to  make  some  advance,  though  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  does  not  admit 
of  much. 
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In  enumerating  the  advantages  result- 
ing from  a  Weskyan  Mission  in  Calcutta, 
it  would  be  unfair  to  omit  reference  to 
the  numerous  wayfarers  who  worship 
with  us  for  a  few  week%  and  then  pass 
away.  Never  do  we  gather  together  on 
the  Sabbath  without  some  seamen  turning 
in  with  us ;  and  often  has  it  encouraged 
us  to  see  the  manifest  delight  with  which 
they  joined  in  the  familiar  songs  of  Zion 
in  a  strange  land,  and  to  hear  their  ex- 
pressions of  pleasure  at  the  opportunity 
of  worshipping  with  the  church  of  their 
fathers.  Moreover,  as  Calcutta  is  the 
chief  port  of  India,  not  seldom  have  we 
the  company  of  those  who,  having  been 
trained  in  the  bosom  of  Methodism,  and 
led  by  the  providence  of  God  into  the 
interior  of  this  land,  are  delighted  and 
refreshed  by  having  the  memories  of 
earlier  days  revived  as  they  unite  with  us 
in  the  services  of  6od*s  house. — Hev, 
James  H,  Broad  bent,  B  A.,  CaicuUa, 
December  blh,  1 863. 


SOUTH  AFRICA. 

THE    EASTERN    TROTINCE. 

After  the  remarkable  and  gracious 
work,  of  which  I  wrote  you  about  twelve 
months  ago,  it  might  have  been  expected 
that  there  would  be  a  considerable  reac- 
tion. That  none  have  failed  to  fulfil  our 
expectations,  I  cannot  say ;  but  I  am 
thankful  to  state  that  the  number  of  them 
is  as  small  as  perhaps  in  any  case  of  a 
similar  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
on  the  mixed  population  of  a  country. 
With  the  steady  and  marked  progress  of 
the  almost  entire  body  of  the  young 
people  who  were  converted  tu  God,  we 
are  greatly  cheered.  Some  of  them  have 
had  to  meet  mote  or  less  of  opposition 
from .  home  influences  ;  others  have  to 
tight  the  good  fight  for  eternal  life  amid 
many  and  potent  adverse  influences  from 
external  things.  But  through  the  watch- 
ful oversight  of  their  leaders,  and  the 
help  afforded  in  the  frequent  means  of 
grace  which  are  conducted  for  their  bene- 
fit, (especially  the  class- meetings,)  most 
are,  I  trust,  holding  on  their  way,  and 
growing  stronger  and  stronger.  Some 
few  who  continue  to  resist  the  iruth  as  it 
is  in  Jesus,  have  in  one  or  two  cases 
stirred  up  a  measure  of  opposition  to  our 
labours.  With  reference  to  such  we 
would  humbly  seek  that  grace  which 
shall  enable  us  meekly  to  instruct,  that 

God  may  give   them  repentance lieo. 

Purdon  SmaUe*^  Baihurtly  October  I'dih, 
1803. 


BRITISH    KAFFRARIA. 

King  William^b  Circuit  is  a  very 
extensive  one,  geographically  considered, 
being  about  ninety  miles  by  forty.  In 
it  we  have  both  native  and  English  duties 
to  perform.  There  are  fifteen  places  at 
which  Divine  services  are  held  in  the 
Circuit;  eight  English,  and  seven  native. 

To  supply  these  places  there  are  two 
resident  ministers,  the  Rev.  Ebencxer  D. 
He[  burn  and  myself, one  European  Local 
preacher,  and  thirteen  native  Local 
preachers.  We  have  an  Englii«h  and  a 
native  congregation  in  King  William's 
Town,  both  of  which  are  good,  and  the 
Societies  are  prospering,  ^ly  work  this 
year  has  been  chiefly  directed  to  what  is 
termed  "  the  Grantee."  There  is  a  lar^fe 
tract  of  country  occupied  by  Grantee 
farmers  in  this  part  of  British  Kaffraria. 
We  have  two  chapels  and  five  preaching- 
places  among  these.  To  visit  them 
from  time  to  time  requires  a  vast  amourit 
of  travelling  on  horseback.  Since 
February  last  I  have  ridden  between  fb>ir 
and  five  thousand  miles.  The  places  fur 
preaching  vary  from  eighteen  to  upwards 
of  fifty  miles  from  King  William's  To«n. 

The  farm-houses  are  from  two  to  four 
miles  distant  from  each  other  as  a  rule : 
owing  to  (his  circumstance,  it  is  not  an 
easy  matter  to  get  the  people  to  meet  for 
Divine  service  in  the  several  places  ap- 
pointed. The  congregations  are  generally 
small,  varying  from  twelve  to  thirty  per- 
sons, with  one  exception,  at  a  place  called 
Neera,  where  we  have  a  neat  little  chapel 
capable  of  accommodating  about  a  hun- 
dred persons,  and  at  which  some  seventy 
or  eighty  generally  attend.  This  place 
is  about  twenty-eight  miles  from  town. 
Here  I  have  a  class  of  six  members,  and 
the  word  preached  is  gladly  received. 

At  the  Narcon,  also,  a  place  eighteen 
miles  distant,  I  have  a  class  uf  seven  per- 
sons, whiih  is  met  after  preaching.  Some 
eight  or  ten  families  attend  the  servicer, 
all  of  whom  are  seriously  disposed. 

The  Circuit  being  so  wide,  it  is  not 
possible  fcr  us  to  hold  services  oflener 
than  one  Sabbath  in  each  month  at  mcst 
of  the  places  I  visit.  As  there  is  but 
one  European  Local  preacher,  the  work 
mainly  depends  upon  my  own  personal 
labours. 

The  people  generally  feel  their  need  of 
more  frequent  pastoral  visitations,  and  of 
more  means  of  grace.  But,  being  com- 
paratively poor,  they  cannot  give  much 
toward  ministerial  support.  Sometimes 
I  weep  and  grieve  over  the  apparent 
sterility  of  the  moral  soil  which  by  God*s 
grace  I  am  cndtavouring  to  cultivate, and 
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am  wcU^oif  b  resdjr  to  despond ;  but  tbe 
Manter's  foice  founds  dculy  in  nij  etrs, 
md  raises  my  droopinf;  beart,  saying, 
**  H«  thBt  goetb  forth  and  weepeth,  bear* 
ing  precious  seed,  shaU  doubtless  come 
ajTaio  with  rejoicing,  bringing  his  sheaves 
«ith  him.*'  Maj  Jehovah  help  me  to 
"WW  beside  all  watere  "  with  both  hands, 
lad  to  leave  the  growth  of  the  seed  to  His 
em-vatchfurcare ! — Hev.  Henry  Hughes^ 
Kin^  WUUmm's  Town^  November  \2tb, 
lb63l 

BECHUANA. 

i>i]fcE  I  wrote  last,  several  young  per- 
socs  ia  our  native  coloured  congregation 
SI  Colcsberg  have  come  under  a  blessed 
iDflotoce,  and  have  joined  the  classes. 
N:rcnl  of  these  have  been  baptized,  and 
sre  DOW  walking  worthy  of  the  Gospel 
(he J  have  embraced.  We  have  two 
i^'ive  congregations  here,  coloured  or 
UUkaftte,  and  the  Kaffirs  and  Fingoes. 
( 'Ur  coloured  congregation  is  large.  The 
chapel  has  for  a  long  time  been  too  small, 
tno  fbr  tbe  half  of  those  who  attend ; 
and  through  the  kindness  of  the  Resident 
Magi>tiate  we  have  the  use  of  the  Go- 
Ternment  school-room.  It  is  a  large 
bo  Iding,  is  well  filled,  and  often  crowded 
bj  s  large  number  of  attentive  hearers. 
We  have  for  them  three  services  on  the 
^«bbBth,  and  are  very  hopeftU  as  to  the 
Mulii.  The  Kaffir  congregation  wor- 
ship in  another  building,  sod  are  exceed- 
irtrljr  ordo'ly,  well  dressed,  and  well  con- 
Cucted.  The  English  congregation,  in 
rfootbtr  chapel,  is  a  very  attentive  one, 
and  the  attendance  is  tolerably  good. 
M£oy  causes,  however,  operate  to  prevent 
l^Tge  sticoess  among  our  countrymen  or 
(heir  descendants.  In  this,  and  in  most 
froDticr  towns  of  a  similar  chirscter,  it  is 
sitb  the  natives  we  have  the  greatest 
uicont  of  fruit  to  our  labours.  And 
hne  ve  bave  a  whole  field  for  work. 

Amongst  many  disadvantages  in  the 
•chool  department,  we  have  made,  con- 
sidering the  meana  at  our  disposal,  good 
pirgicss.  Many  of  the  young  persons 
can  read  tolerably  well,  both  in  their  own 
l>iM;nsgeand  in  English.  They  repeat 
«eU  from  Catechisms  in  their  own  lan- 
Kusge  and  in  ours ;  and  it  is  exceedingly 
pUasaot  to  hear  them  singing  the  Dutch 
fapDos  with  all  their  hearts,  and  with 
then'  fine  musical  voices.  They  sing  tbe 
Kaffir  faymns  also  well,  and  their  English 
•ingiog  is  almost  all  we  csn  wish  for. 
They  Warn  with  remarkable  facility.  I 
am  sometimes  sstonished  at  the  rapidity 
vith  which  native  children  lesm  long 
Knglish  lessons.  Their  memories  are 
gold;  and  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  that 


they  are,  in  point  ot  mental  ability,  any 
wsy  inferior  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

Amidst  iniquity  abounding  on  every 
hpnd,  of  which  drunkenness  is  a  remark^' 
able  feyiture,  our  people  are  sober,  and 
adorn  their  profession.  It  is  not  saying 
a  little,  that  scarcely  ever  is  a  complaint 
brought  sgainst  any  of  them.  Alost  of 
them  have  signed  the  total-sbatinence 
pledge ;  and  the  orderliness  of  their  con- 
duct, and  their  exemption  from  the  pre- 
vailing vices,  are  often  spoken  of  by  many 
of  the  English  inhabitants,  who  are  not 
very  favourable  either  to  religion  or  to 
the  natives. — Rev.  Richard  Giddyy 
CoUsbergy  October  Zd,  1863. 

NATAL. 

We  landed  in  Natal  on  March  27th. 
After  the  passengers  were  aahore,  the 
vessel  was  detained  with  the  greater  part 
of  our  luggage,  outside  the  bar,  there  not 
being  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  to  bring 
her  over. 

1  left  for  Pietermaritzberg,  which  is 
between  fifty  and  sixty  miles  distant  from 
the  seaport,  by  omnibus,  which  runs  the 
whole  distance  in  one  day,  and  reached 
my  appointment  on  April  22d.  I  re- 
ceived a  most  kindly  welcome  fiom  Mrs. 
Blenoowe,  and  soon  after  went  to  tbe 
chapel  to  preach.  Although  it  was  a  wet 
night,  we  had  a  tolerable  congregation. 
Since  that  time  I  have  been  trying  to  do 
the  work  of  an  evangelist,  and  have 
reaiion  to  believe  that,  by  tbe  blessing  of 
God,  my  labours  have  been  in  some 
degree  profitable  and  usefuL  Our  Cir- 
cuit is  very  extensive,  and  gives  us  plenty 
of  work,  both  in  riding  and  preaching. 
Orey-Town  is  about  eighty  miles  distant 
from  Pietermaritzberg.  These  two  places 
we  can  only  visit  twice  in  three  months. 

Fort-Buckingham  was  erected  a  few 
years  ago,  to  intimidate  some  hostile 
Kaffir  tribes  who  were  gathering  in  force 
in  that  locality.  When  I  visited  it  seve- 
ral months  since,  there  were  about 
seventy  soldiers  static  ned  there.  No 
minister  had  visited  the  place  before, 
nor  bad  the  glad  tidings  of  great  joy  ever 
been  published  there  till  that  day.  I 
reached  the  fort  about  noon,  and  al- 
most immediately  we  met  for  worship 
in  the  Barracks-room.  Tbe  men  were 
most  attentive ;  and,  as  I  knew  my  visits 
to  them  could  only  be  **  few  and  far 
between,'*  I  spoke  as  plainly  and  ear- 
nestly as  possible  concerning  their  sin- 
fulness, guilt,  and  danger,  and  pointed 
out  the  only  way  of  escape,  by  "  repcnt- 
snce  toward  God,  and  faith  toward  our 
iford  Jesus  Christ.**     The  Lord  enabled 
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nie  to  use  *'  great  plainness  of  speech. 
The  eager  attention  of  all,  and  the  tears 
I  saw  standing  in  some  eyn^  indicated 
the  fulfilment  of  the  Master *s  promise, 
^  Lo,  I  am  with  jou  alway."  In  the 
evening  we  held  another  service,  when 
it  seemed  as  if  a  bleased  influence  was 
shed  on  each  worshipper.  I  cannot  but 
hope  that  some  fruit  of  these  services 
will  appear  after  many  days.  The  same 
evening  I  talked  and  prayed  with  two 
soldiers  in  the  hospital.  When  1  leA  the 
evening  service,  a  young  man  was  wait- 
ing for  me,  anxious  to  know  whether  he 
could  not  attend  our  nearest  place  of 
worship  on  the  Sabbath.  Alas  !  that 
was  thirty  miles  away,  and  there  we 
have  service  only  once  in  six  weeks.  I 
advised  several,  who  seemed  very  serious, 
to  meet  together  sometimes,  and  try  to 
help  each  other  in  the  great  work  of 
saving  their  souls. 

In  a  few  weeks  we  shall  open  a  new 
chapel  at  Mai  ton- House,  about  nine 
miles  from  Pietermaritzberg.  M'e  are 
about  to  erect  a  gallery  in  our  chapel  at 
Pietermaritzberg,  which  is  mnch  needed. 
A  gracious  power  attends  the  preached 
woi^,  and  some  of  the  classes  are  steadily 
increasing.  We  have  opened  a  large 
room  for  preaching  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  city.  M''e  have  a  very  interesting 
soldiers*  Bible-class,  which  meets  weekly. 
Several  of  the  attendants  have  become 
members  of  the  Society,  and  are  walking 
worthy  of  their  high  vocation.  We  also 
preach  in  the  prison  once  a  week — Hev. 
Charies  Harmon^  Pieterfnariizberg^ 
October  13 /A,  1863. 


WEST  INDIES. 

BRITISH    GUIANA:    DEMERARA. 

It  is  my  pleasing  duty  to  inform  you 
that  we  have  opened  our  new  chapel  at 
Ann*s  Grove  under  very  favourable  cir- 
cumstances. As  you  are  aware,  the 
foundation-stone  was  laid  by  his  Excel- 
lency the  Governor,  Francis  Hincks, 
Esq.,  C.B.  The  building  was  carried 
on  rapidly,  without  accident,  and  wns 
dedicated  to  the  wonhip  of  Almighty 
God,  on  Monday,  November  16th.  The 
Rev.  Henry  Hurd  preached  an  appro- 
priate and  useful  sermon  to  a  crowded 
congregation.  Sermons  were  also  preached 
on  the  three  following  nights,  by  the 
Rev.  James  Nicholson,  of  Mahaica,  £. 
J.  Johnson,  Esq.,  of  Mahaicooy,  and 
the  Rev.  M.  M.  Deurwaarder,  of  Friend- 


ship. On  each  occaiion,  the  coogregs- 
tioD  was  large,  and  a  delightful  influence 
attended  the  preached  word.  It  is  a 
strong,  well-built,  neat  chapel :  the  mate- 
rials being  mostly  of  hard  wood.  The 
chapel  is  iifly  feet  by  thirty. — Rtv,  Jofm 
Greathead,  Golden- Grove ^  November 
23</,  1863. 

BARBAOOES. 

We  address  you  jointly,  to  report  the 
finishing  and  dedication  of  our  very  neat 
and  handsome  chapel  at  Providence, 
which  was  opened  for  Divine  aervice  on 
the  26th  ult  It  is  very  generally  ad- 
mired as  the  finest  specimen  of  archi- 
tecture the  island  containa.  Could  we 
have  foreseen  the  widespread  distress 
which  has  fallen  on  the  island,  during 
the  last  six  or  seven  months,  we  should 
certainly  have  postponed  the  undertaking 
until  the  return  of  better  times.  But, 
having  commenced,  and  committed  our- 
selves so  far  to  contractors  that  we  could 
not  draw  back,  we  have  striven  to  do  our 
best  ;  and  the  new  sanctuary,  quite 
finished,  now  resounds  with  the  praises 
and  the  word  of  the  living  God,  a  grace- 
fiil  monument  to  the  memory  of  the 
Mission *s  benefactor,  the  late  Mr.  Reece. 
We  have  turned  all  the  old  buUdings  to 
advantage,  and  have  a  very  commodious 
school-room,  one  of  the  best  in  the  island ; 
and  also  a  tine  large  clatis-room  and  vet- 
try,  making  the  premises  appear  very 
massive,  and  constituting  them  one  of 
the  finest  Mission  stations  in  the  West 
Indies.  The  old  school-house  serves  as 
a  stable  and  coach-house,  to  shelter  from 
the  rain  and  sun  the  vehicles  of  those 
who  attend  the  services. 

The  attendance  at  the  opening  services 
was  good;  but  the  still  prevailing  poverty 
caused  our  collections  to  be  small, — not 
more  than  a  third  of  what  we  should 
doubtless  have  received  under  ordinary 
circumstances ;  and  this  lias,  all  through, 
added  very  greatly  to  our  anxieties  and 
responsibility ;  the  two  of  us  who  have 
been  chiefly  conceded  having  frequently 
been  left  almost  without  a  penny  to  sup- 
ply the  needs  of  our  families.  We  are 
most  devoutly  thankful  that  our  task  is 
so  far  completed. — Rev,  Henry  BUhf^ 
Henry  Soper^  and  John  L,  Bleby,  Bar- 
badoes,  December  9ih,  1863. 


The  amount  of  contributions  and  re- 
mittances announced  on  the  Cover  of  the 
Notices  this  month  is  £10,644.  4s,  OdL 


OUR  WORK  IN  THE  ARMYT. 


Tbk    Uev.     Joseph    Webster,    ap- 

piinted  for  the  benefit  of    Wealeyaa 

s'M«n  at  Shorxcliffe  Caxp,  writes, 

Jinoaiy  5th,  1864 :— On  my  arriyal,  I 

r jited  on  the  Major-Genend  command- 

ic?.  to  paj  mj  respects,   and  to  place 

myseifnoderhttcognuanoe.  Hereceiyed 

m  veij  kindl J,  aiul  promised  me  all  the 

A^*vtMioe  in  his  power.     A  few  days 

&''.^r.  I  was  infcHined  that  instractions 

\i^i  been  receiTed  from  the  War-office 

to  grant  me  the  same  facilities  among 

th«  men  of    the    Wedeyan   persu*- 

■vio,  as  are  afforded  at  other  military 

'titioos. 

Hiii  camp  is  small,  as  compared  with 
AUenhot  Two  regiments  of  the  line, 
a  brijfide  of  artillery,  (one  battery  of 
which  is  at  an  outpost,)  a  troop  of 
Lanoen,  and  a  company  of  Englneen, 
being  an  that  are  stationed  here  at 
Ift^^ent  There  are,  however,  a  con- 
^ienUe  nomber  of  Wesleyans  among 
(h^oi,  vho  are  thankful  that  a  miniiiter 
'•f  their  own  church  is  i^pointed  to 
miniater  to  them. 

Oar  parade-services  are  held  at  Sand- 
?ite.  a  village  on  ihe  coast,  near  the 
•imp.  The  chapd  was  enlarged  about 
tvo  rears  since,  at  a  cost  of  more  than 
£f >0,  for  the  aooonimodation  of  the 
°^ituy.  Tfatty  and  civilians  worship 
t"^ether  at  present,  which  causes  the 
fhxfd  to  be  inconveniently  crowded  on 
^^*bbttii  mornings  ;  and,  on  the  arrival 
"f  more  troops,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
^^e  ft  Mpante  service.  Several  soldiers 
*bo  bad  been  marched  to  other  places 
"f  vordnp^  through  some  misunder- 
«UiMliog,  havinc^  dnly  returned  them- 
"^Itcs  is  Wesleyans,  are  now  regulariy 
<3tfched  to  OS.  The  number  attending 
bss  oonsiderably  increased  during  the 
qiirter. 


We  are  much  inconvenienced  for 
want  of  a  room  in  the  camp  for  voluntary 
services,  Bible-classes,  &3.  We  hope 
that  our  reasonable  request  for  this 
accommodation  will  be  granted  by  the 
War-office.  Meanwhile  we  have  a 
Bible-class  at  Sandffate,  where  also  we 
have  had  other  voluntaiy  services  for 
the  benefit  of  the  men.  Five  soldiers 
have  commenced  meeting  in  class  during 
the  quarter,  who  give  £^ood  evidence  of 
a  work  of  grace  in  their  hearts. 

The  Major-General  commanding,  in 
accordance  with  ihe  War-office  circular, 
has  allotted  me  the  use  of  the  camp 
church  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  and 
instructing  the  children  of  our  men; 
and  this  meeting  is  now  fully  estab- 
lished. 

It  having  been  thought  deairable  that 
I  should  pay  a  weekly  visit  to  the  gar- 
rison at  Dover,  for  the  purpose  of 
visiting  our  sick  in  hospital,  and  to 
afford  religious  instruction  to  the  chil- 
dren of  our  people,  I  waited  on  the 
Major-Greneral  commanding  that  gar- 
rison. In  a  courteous  manner  he  acceded 
to  my  wiiihes,  and  issued  an  order  for  all 
children  of  Wesleyans  to  meet  me  on 
Friday  mornings,  at  eleven  o'clock,  in 
the  MHitary  School-room  at  the  Castle ; 
so  that  we  have  now  a  flourishing  class 
under  our  immediate  instruction.  Many 
of  the  parents  have  expressed  their 
gratitude  that  such  an  airangement  has 
been  made.  The  sick  in  the  hospital  are 
also  thankful  for  my  visits ;  and  thus  an 
important  sphere  of  usefulness  is  opened 
at  Dover.  A  large  number  of  the  mili- 
tarv  attend  our  regular  services  there  ; 
and  it  is  most  desirable  that  a  minister 
should  be  appointed  to  this  laige  gairi- 
son  as  soon  as  funds  will  permit. 


HOME-MISSIONARY  CORRESPONDENCE, 


1.  KnroBTON  avd  Cobham. — ^The  Mis- 
K<n  itCobham  is  showing  signs  of  retum- 
^  ngoar,  throogh  the  labours  of  the 
^-  &  F.  Balch.  In  this  neighbourhood 
1^  is  room  and  necessity  for  a  great 
>aa«sis  of  Home-Missionary  ministers. 
Mr.  Baich  has  visited  Leatherhead, 
*|Mfe  there  are  3,000  inhabitants, 
vith  oiilv  a  small  church,  and  a  small 
ladependent  chapel ;  so  that  the  ma- 
><it]r  of  the  people  are  without  provision 
[or  public  worship.  In  this  place  the 
Her.  Jobn   Weelcy  preached  his  last 

TOL  I. — FIFTH    SERIES. 


sermon.  Now  there  is  no  organized 
Methodism  in  it.  Some  old  people 
showed  Mr.  Balch  the  place  where 
Wefdey  closed  his  long  and  eminent 
ministry.  Surely  an  entrance  will  be 
made  here.  In  his  Journal  Mr.  Balch 
refers  to  another  place :— September 
11th,  1863.— Visited  Eipley,  five  miles 
from  Cobham.  I  found  three  personn 
willing  to  open  their  houses  for  worship, 
and  engaged  one  which  will  seat  about 
fifty  people.  Thin  phice  appears  ready 
for  the  Gospel.     It  is  a  compact  village 
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with  about  seven  hundred  inhabitants. 
It  has  a  small  church,  but  no  service  on 
Sunday  evenings.  The  commencement 
here  has  been  most  encouraging,  and  I 
consider  all  indications  as  hope! lu.  Called 
at  "Hell  Comer," — so  denominated 
because  of  the  proverbial  wickedness  of 
former  inhabitaiits.  Here  I  found  fifty 
adults  waiting  for  me  at  seven  o'clock. 
A  class  has  been  formed  among  them. 
November  12th. — Preached  at  the 
'^ Comer"  to  about  fifty  persons.  A 
great  and  genuine  work  has  been  wrought 
by  the  grace  of  God  amonff  these  people ; 
many  of  whom,  even  in  these  days,  and 
near  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom, 
cannot  read.  The  neighbourhood  has 
been  greatly  bleesed  through  our  preach- 
ing. Many  drunkards  bave  become 
sober  and  happy  men,  and  there  is 
scarcely  a  fanuly  in  which  there  are 
not  some  professing,  enjoving,  and 
manifesting  religion.  We  have  much 
lamentable  ignorance  to  contend  with, 
and  the  material  is  very  raw ;  but  we 
have  great  cause  for  encouragement  and 
thankfulness. 

2.  Guildford,  DoBKnro,  &c.  —  For 
many  years  these  towns,  with  Alton, 
and  their  neighbourhoods,  have  drawn 
largely  on  the  Home-Mission  Fund,  for 
the  support  of  their  ministers.  The 
number  of  ministers  has  always  been 
too  small,  and  their  labours  have  been 
too  much  diffused,  to  exert  any  efficient 
influence  on  the  population.  Methodism 
had  in  fact  retrograded.  For  some 
years  the  population  of  the  district  had 
greatly  increased.  A  low  moral  condi- 
tion, not  unattended  in  some  places  by 
great  social  degradation,  prevails  in 
association  with  a  lamentable  want  of 
evangelical  agencies.  At  the  earnest 
recommendation  of  the  Home  -  Mis- 
sionwy  Committee,  the  last  Conference 
appointed  two  additional  ministers  to 
Guildford  and  Dorking,  and  constituted 
these  places  Home-Mission  stations, 
directing  that  the  mode  of  procedure  in 
each  case  should  be  &saimUated  to  the 
plan  of  Home-Mission  laboiur  adopted 
in  1859. 

From  Guildford,  the  Rev.  Jolm  Dixon 
writes,  December  15th,  18G3  :— I  found 
this  Circuit  in  a  feeble  state.  It  has 
been  declining  for  some  years.  We 
have  much  to  contend  against,  in  the 
ignorance,  sin,  and  prejudice  around  us. 
Methodism  has  made  itself  but  little 
known,  and  vulgar  and  other  opposition 
is  manifested.  If  the  Home-Mission 
plan  had  not  been  adopted,  and  addi- 
tional help  sent,  I  am  of  opinion  that 


the  Circuit  must  have  been  broken  up. 
We  have  some,  however,  who  ire  liTing 
to  God,  and  promoting  Hii  ffiary.  We 
need  much  patience,  strong  faith,  ami 
deep  piety  ;  but,  by  God's  blessmg,  ve 
shall  succeed.  We  are  contempUtiiig 
an  effort  to  free  our  chapels  from  debt 

The  Rev.  J.  C.  Reddaway  gives  the 
following  account  of  a  rural  Sunday 
morning : — In  going  through  the  villiige, 
I  was  surprised  by  seeing  men  workmg 
in  their  gardens ;  others  digging  potatoes 
in  a  field,  almost  under  Um  shadow  of 
the  church ;  others  carrying  timber  and 
other  burdens.  This  is  the  usual  prac- 
tice. I  spoke  to  those  who  were  thus 
engaged.  Some  mocked  ;  the  othen 
said  nothing,  but  kept  working  on.— I 
often  get  rudely  repulsed.  One  old 
man  said,  he  *'  did  not  want  any  of  my 
talk,  for  he  knew  Uie  Bible  twenty 
years  before  I  was  bom.''  As  he 
became  clamorous  and  violent,  I  left 
him. — On  asking  a  woman  a  aacsUoD 
relating  to  her  soul,  she  waxed  indignant, 
and  said,  that  "  it  was  no  businev  of 
mine;  the  clergymen  never  asked  her 
such  questions,'*  and  ordered  me  out  of 
the  house.  A  youth  received  what  I  nid 
with  most  vulgar  laughter,  and  said, 
*'  It  is  no  use  trftlking  to  me,  as  I  can't 
be  gooder  than  I  am."  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  holding  numerous  small  ser- 
vices in  cottages,  and  in  associating 
several  persons  in  classes.  A  room  for 
worship  has  been  secured  in  Godahuiog, 
where  Methodism,  onoe  established,  hs<l 
died  out;  and  the  prospect  of  useful- 
ness there  is  encouraging.  I  find  tiiat 
the  clergy  are  quickened,  and  are  visiting 
the  people.  [Mr.  Reddaway's  Journal 
shows  that  he  has  been  most  diligent  in 
visiting,  and  that  good  effects  are  ap- 
pearing.] 

The  Rev.  William  Jackson,  Dorking, 
writes,  December  16th,  1868:— We  hare 
strictly  carried  out  our  Home-Miasionarr 
instructions  in  givingincreased  ^tention 
to  Dorking  and  Iteigate,  including 
Red-Hill,  which .  is  rapiSy  increasing  in 
population  and  importance.  The  good 
efl^t  is  already  most  encouraging.  The 
Dorking  congregation  is  improved,  and 
we  are  adding  members  to  Uie  Society. 
The  Sunday-school,  which  five  years  sg<) 
became  extinct,  has  been  re-commenced, 
and  we  have  about  fifty  children  in 
attendance.  We  have  alpo  established 
a  Bible-dass  for  young  peiwns,  and  we 
find  it  an  efficacious  method  of  dealing 
closely  with  some  who  could  not  be 
reached  but  by  this  plan.  I  have  visited 
the  parents  of  the  diildren  in^^ 
Sunday-school)  and  many  other  fiunilies. 
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IlM%noniiM  juMl  godlen&eM  revMled 
at  aSKtiag  ud  Mnuiii^.  To  meet 
ihe  BMMMflt  of  tiie  caae,  all  ih« 
Bcmben  of  our  dinrdies  ihotild  act  as 
bMbcaaadristos  of  mercy,  systemati- 
ally  tad  penenringly  visitiiig  these 
«Itfk  abodeiy  and  earnestly  exerting 
ttwnselTBS  to  tun  this  niffht  into  day. 
This  Bnnt  be  done  if  Uie  appalling 
btatiMDini  d  am  own  country  is  to  be 
Rmoved.  Concentrated  effort  in  the 
places  oamed  is  dearly  necessary  and 
Rffat  In  time,  (but  time  will  be 
^iiziml,)  with  God^s  blessing  it  will  do 
i^ccb  to  tnni  the  wilderness  into  a 
froitfolfidd. 

The  Journal  of  the  Rer.  Joseph 
little,  who  has  special  cfaartte  of  Reigate 
ttd  Bsd-Hill,  Bhows  tiiatac&bpelis  much 
MftMstSed-HiU,  as  progrenis  hindered 
bf  the  anaD  and  uuxmvenient  place  in 
vUdiirMrriccaanheld.  Atespect- 
*^  chipel  in  this  xiring  town  would 
MS  be  fiDed  with  a  congr^tion ;  as 
^  an  not  a  few  who  were  Methodists 
•^^'hwe^  bot  who  do  not  or  cannot 
ittesd  It  oar  present  place  of  worship. 
A  pest  HDoont  of  prejndioe  exists  here, 
™i  is  aggraTsted  by  a  rampant 
BTpcrCalTiaism  which  prevails  among 
^  orighial  inhabitants  of  the  district, 
noiae-to-home  visitation  is  also  dili- 
Wlypwsecnted  by  some,  on  excliuire 
droTch  asnmiptiDns,  and  in  a  way  which 
sppeih  itfopgly  to  the  selfishness  of  the 
P<^.  Additional  regular  services  have 
^i^tn  eatM>liihed,  and  numerous  oottage- 
n^tiMi  hdd.  There  is  abready  a 
■■i^edimproveoient  in  the  congrega- 
faw,  aid  the  Sodeties  are  reviving, 
"te  week-evening  congregation  at  Rei- 
iite  bsB  increasea  four^fold. 

?  Pimoir. — From  the  Journal  of 
*^  J2fr.  JEidUircf  ^2Zen.— September 
^  18^. — Preached  at  a  room  in  a 
c3l  to  a  dense  congregation  of  more 
t^  two  hundred  people,  most  of  whom 
^▼e  but  recently  been  gathered  toge- 
tiier  fer  wonhip,  and  was  greatly  en- 
^icnged  by  their  zeal  and  attention. 
-October  4th,  Sunday.  Preached  at 
Moor-Paik,  and  addressed  the  Sunday- 
«'4»oli&  the  afternoon,  lliis  remarkable 
'tiool  has  ranidly  increased;  there 
^^  BOW  nine  hundred  and  eighty-four 
-«  the  t>ook%  with  a  good  average 
fttusdanoe.  There  are  one  hundred  and 
^nitv.foar  chordi •  members  in  the 
^'hooL  At  the  anniversary  Uie  teachers 
sd  dtOdrea  oontiibuted  £6,  a  noble 
^  oQQ^ering  the  prevMling  destitu- 
^^--O^ober  $tfa.  Stade  arrangements 
VM  cQBdwting  eleven  coitage-serrices 
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every  week,  in  which  forty-six  earnest 
prayer-leaders  wiU  be  engaged.  By 
personal  visitation  1  have  recently  ob- 
tained nine  new  members  to  the  Moor- 
Park  Sodety.  In  visiting,  I  find  many 
persons  who  have,  in  times  past,  been 
benefited  by  Methodism;  and  also  a 
number  who,  having  been  members  and 
even  office-bearers  in  our  Society  else- 
where, have  neglected  to  meet  in  class 
on  coming  to  this  town,  and  so  have 
been  lost  to  us  for  years,  to  their  own 
great  detriment.  —  November  19th. 
Visited  the  Barracks,  and  had  interest- 
ing conversation  with  several  of  the 
men  of  the  32d  Regiment.  We  have 
from  this  corps  an  average  attendance 
of  thirty-three  at  our  Sunday-morning 
service. 

4.  MosstEY,  Athton-under-Lyne, — 
The  Rev.  John  H.  Walthew  commenced 
this  Mission,  after  the  Conference  of 
1863,  in  a  neighbourhood  containing 
16,000  inhabitants.  He  found  but  two 
Sunday-evening  services  in  tfie  town ; 
one  at  our  own  place,  the  Mechanics* 
Institute;  and  the  other  at  the  New 
Connexion  chapel ; — the  two  attended 
by  not  more  than  three  hundred  and 
fifty  persons!  On  the  first  Sunday 
evening  there  were  but  eighty  persons 
in  a  comer  of  the  Institute,  wnich  is 
capable  of  holding  six  huncbred.  Two 
Sundays  after,  the  place  was  filled  at 
the  evening  service ;  and  the  congrega- 
tion has  been  fully  sustained  since.  It 
is  now  the  laigest — instead  of  the 
smallest — congregation  in  the  place  ; 
and  the  week-night  congregation  is 
twice  as  large  as  the  Sunday-evening 
one  used  to  be.  On  the  29th  of  November 
there  were  sixty  communicants  at  the 
Lord's  table.  Several  cottage-services 
have  been  held,  by  the  aid  of  sixteen 
prayer-leaders;  the  people  ^*  dangerously 
crowding  some  of  the  houses,  b^rooms, 
stidrcases,  &c.,"  and  making  it  neces- 
sary, on  some  occasions,  to  have  two 
meetings  at  the  same  hour.  A  new 
chapel  is  absolutely  required,  and  we 
are  much  encouraged  in  the  preliminary 
movements  by  our  own  people,  and  by 
respectable  persons  of  other  denomina- 
tions. A  Bible-class  of  forty  members 
has  been  formed.  On  a  recent  occasion 
twenty  of  this  dass  brought  each  a  map 
of  Canaan,  carefully  drawn  by  them- 
selves. Neglecters  of  public  worship 
have  been  aroused,  and  one  man,  who 
had  not  attended  public  worship  for 
twenty  yeanLhas  taken  sittings  in  our 
room.  Mr.  Walthew  says,  after  noting 
the  good  effects  of  weU-sustained  house- 
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to-hou»e  visitation,  and  giving  inAtancea 
of  conversion  to  God, — **I  have  now 
(December  18th,)  jpet  all  the  classes 
here,  and  find  that  we  have  sixty-three 
full  members  and  forty-seven  on  trial. 
The  numbers  last  quarter  were  about 
fifty." 

5.  Newcastlk-dpon-Tyne. — Prom  the 
Journal  of  the  Rev.  George  Kennedy. — 
October  8d,  1863. — ^Visited  several  low 
lodging-houses  with  the  intent  of  estab- 
lishing weekly  services  in  them.  Was 
by  the  lodgers  everywhere  received  with 
civility  and  kindness.  Many  could  read 
and  write,  and  were  familiar  with  the 
Scriptures.  They  were  ready  to  be 
instructed,  and  willing  to  listen ;  but, 
as  the  houses  were  in  the  hands  of 
Irish  Roman  Catholics,  I  could  not 
succeed  in  holding  a  service.  There 
was  much  of  rags  and  wretchedness ; 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  vigilant 
sanitary  inspection  of  the  police  authori- 
ties, the  houses  were  clean.  [Is  it  not 
high  time  that  lodgings  for  these 
wretched  people  should  be  provided  by 
some  oi^gaaized  effort  among  ourselves 
in  the  hurge  towns,  instead  of  being  left 
in  the  hands  of  those  whose  vicious  ca- 
pidity  aggravates  the  misery  of  those 
who  seek  slielter  in  their  houses?  If 
the  criminal  class  would  not  resort  to 
wellrregulated  lodgincfs,  many  of  the  un- 
fortunate and  casuaUy  distressed  would 
do  so.  The  hint  from  Home,  in  the 
cases  referred  to,  is  not  without  signi- 
ficance ;  and  its  lesson  should  be  practi- 
cally learned  by  ourselves  and  other 
Protestants.] 

October  4th. — Having  arranged  for 
suitable  help,  we  opened  a  cottage- 
service  in  Sandgate.  We  have  made 
several  previous  attempts  to  penetrate 
this  low  locality,  but  have  been  literally 
driven  away  by  the  Irish.  We  have 
now  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  commodi- 
ous, room  ;  and,  by  God's  help,  we  mean 
to  keep  it.  The  place  was  crowded 
with  hearers,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
service  six  adults  desired  to  be  admitted 
to  our  Society.  They  have  since  come 
to  the  class.  A  mothers'  meeting  has 
been  established,  in  addition  to  one 
which  has  been  for  some  time  in  vigo- 
rous operation  at  Brunswick  chax>el. 
Sixty-five  women  attend  it,  and  the 
prospect  of  good  is  encouraging.  A 
working  men's  reading-room,  well 
wanned  and  lighted,  has  also  been 
opened,  which  is  well  supplied  with 
suitable  newspapers  and  periodicals, 
and  in  which  lectures  will  be  occasion- 
all      delivered.       The     Sunday-school 


Committee  have  given,  us  the  use  of 
their  library,  and  ihia  haa  been  in- 
creased by  presents  of  books  by  gentle- 
men who  are  interested  in  the  move- 
ment. We  have  begun  with  fifty  sab- 
scribers  of  one  shilling  per  quarter. 
During  the  past  three  months  our  con- 
gregations and  schools  exhibit  a  large 
increase.  We  have  commenced  two 
new  and  successful  cottage-meetings; 
several  have  been  induced  to  attoid 
Divine  service ;  some  have  died  well ; 
and  twenty  new  members  have  been 
added  to  the  Society. 

6.  Dumbarton. — From    the  Journal 
of  the  Rev.  Robert  W.  Starr. — Sunday, 
September  13th,    1863.— The   morning 
congregation  increased.     Preached  out- 
side our  church,  at  5.30  p.m.,  to  one 
hundred  and    fifty  persons ;    and   the 
Rev.     A.    M'Aulay    ministered    to    a 
crowded  congregation  in  the   evening. 
September   29th. — One  man,    recently 
brought  to   God,   told  us  at  the  class, 
with  much  feeling,  of  his  stru«^lee  to 
break  away  from  the  world.      He  had 
found  his  engagement  in  a  brass  band 
to  be  inconsistent   with   his  new  prin- 
ciples and  piurposes.     *' Having  sent  my 
instnmient    to    the   right   about»    and 
burnt   my  music  books,*'    said  he,  *'I 
became   filled  with  love  to  God  ;   and 
I  am  happy  now."     I  find  the  viaita 
of  a  minister  more  appreciated  by  the 
people  here   than  many  sermons,    and 
am  everywhere    weU  received.      I  re- 
ceived a  request  to  visit  a  man  who  had 
not  been  visited  by  a  minister  for  twe&ty 
years.     October  17th. — Held  a  meeting 
to  organize  a  Day-school  committee.  We 
intend  to  enlaige  the  preeent  school- 
building  to  double  its  size,  and  to  con- 
nect a  class-room  and  playground  with 
it.     The  school  will  be  placed  in  charge 
of  a  trained  teacher  from  Westminster, 
and  be  under   government    inspection. 
The  entire  expense  will  be  generously 
borne    by  Mr.    McMillan,     to     whom 
this  Mission  is  already  so  much  indebted. 
October    24th.  — Dmnkenness   p«>evaiL» 
here  on  a  Saturday.    I  am  informed 
that  one  whisky-shop  takes  as  nxuch  as 
£100  on  a  Saturday  night ! — Met  with  s 
man  who  had  been  convinced  of  sin,  and 
made  miserable,  by  observing  the  godly 
lives  of    his    fellow-workmen.       Thev 
succeeded  in  bringing    him  to  Clirist: 
and  he  has  now  opened  his  house,  in 
one  of  the  "wynds,"  for  our  services. 
Sunday,     December    1 3th. — As     our 
congregations   are  uniformly  good,  we 
are    contemplating    alterations,  which, 
when  completed,  will  afford  ooosideraUe 
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a'i'iitHnsl  aooomniodAtMm.  Advaiioed 
:'>ar  of  tbd  pnjer-letden  to  act  u 
I^>al  prattbera ;  mea  resolTed  to  de- 
rocetbeontres  to  the  work  of  God. 
Tliepist  ({uaiier  has  been  a  prosperous 
"96.  Our  work  is  beoommg  solid  and 
pennaiienti  Membenbip  increasing ; 
c^iHgregitioBs  hzge  and  attentive ;  and 
"sr  financial  position  good.  We  are 
4  a  itand  for  more  room ;  hot  that  will 
!on  be  remedied.     Methodism  is  he- 


coming  better  known  and  appreciated, 
and  we  are  occupying  our  proper  position 
among  the  other  churohes  ol  the  town. 
On  the  whole,  a  healthy  piety,  joined 
with  an  earnest  spirit^  is  manifest  in 
our  members.  It  is  necessary  ''and 
beneficial  to  keep  the  distinctive  fea- 
tures  of  our  theology  fully  in  view. 
We  are  at  peace  among  ourselves,  and 
we  look  for  the  baptism  of  fire. 


GENElliVL  RELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


Itily.— In  the  town  of  Milan  alone 
*jiat  an  ab«ady  1,000  church-members, 
jteQ  and  womso,  whose  names  are  on 
'He  regiitert  of  the  various  oongrega- 
*i^  and  who  partake  of  the  ordmance 
••*'  :be  Soppsr.  Aboot  seven  hundred 
>>^  to  the  Free  Church,  and  three 
iiuKlred  to  the  Waldensian  and  Wes- 
]«jaa  Mwsions.  This  is  but  a  small 
("^rtifjii,  of  comnse,  of  those  who  hear 
t!ie  Goipel  preached,  or  are  perusing  the 
N^iptona  in  private.  Even  of  this 
^ber  it  would  be  wrong  to  suppose 
tiat  all  of  them  were  genuine  converts, 
Jthoagh  the  most  noticeable  character- 
istic <rf  the  revival  ia  the  love  of  the 
vwl  of  God.  Generally  speaking,  all 
tie  artiaans  and  townspeople  connected 
^itb  the  difiierent  centres  of  evangeliza- 
:t(«  caaj  the  Testament  about  with 
'hoa  in  their  pockets,  and  occupy  their 
'j«R  boors  and  leisure  moments  in 
r  «iingit.  The  form  of  their  meetings 
Jso  exemplifies  this  trait ;  for,  except  at 
\A  meeting  for  public  worships  the  an- 
nenoe  reads  verse  about,  the  minister 
nuking  remarks  aa  they  proceed,  and 
*-^  people  asking  questions.  These 
aeetuigs  for  edificadon  are  held 
•vtry  e?ening;  so  that  many  of  these 
(  aziatiana  have  acquired  a  very  credit- 
tMe  power  of  quoting  Scripture,  espe- 
iaQyoBOQntrovenial  subjects. — iSran- 
:f(ial  Ckfitkndom, 

COMO:    A    RSXABKABLE  InCIDKNT. — 

At  Como,  the  young  Waldenaian  evan- 
.-etiit  baa  the  place  of  meeting,  holding 
''M  kimdred  and  twenty,  crowded  to 
Uie  door,  and  many  anxious  listeners  out- 
<«de  who  cannot  gain  admittance.  At 
>a«t  tfie  one-half  of  these  are  young 
'aea  about  oghteen  or  twenty  yean  of 
^'  At  first,  not  a  woman  made  her 
^fpeaiaaoe.  The  females,  indeed,  were 
''^Klently  opposed  to  the  cause,  that 
^  *  iaat  resource  they  presented  them- 
^^es  to  the  number  of  five  hundred. 


at  the  door  of  the  chief  magistrate,  to 
demand  the  instant  banishment  from 
the  town  of  the  Gospel  party.  Fortu- 
nately, the  head  of  the  municipality  was 
absent  at  the  time  this  formidable  depu- 
tation waited  upon  him,  so  that  the  tti^ 
ployes  tried  to  reason  their  besiegers  into 
a  better  state  of  mind,  by  showing  that 
their  request  was  contnuy  to  the  law. 
This  rebuff  gave  rise  to  a  drcumstance 
well-nigh  unique  in  the  history  of  Mis- 
sions, for  these  women,  seeing  the  fruit- 
lessness  of  their  effort,  communed  among 
themselves,  and  resolved  on  hearing  with 
their  own  ears  what  really  was  being 
spoken  to  their  husbands  and  sons,  S. 
the  evangelist  would  consent  to  address 
a  meeting  almost  entirely  composed  of 
females.  Most  gladly  did  he  acquiesce 
in  the  request ;  and  not  a  few  of  his 
hearers,  when  the  Saviour  was  set  forth 
in  all  His  willingness  and  ability  to  save 
sinners,  apart  from  the  inventions  of 
man  or  the  rites  of  the  churoh,  wero 
pricked  in  their  hearts,  mourned  over 
their  blindness,  and  besought  with  tears 
that  they  might  be  further  instructed  in 
the  faith  of  the  only  Redeemer. — Erau' 
gtlical  Christendom, 

Protestant  Wobship  at  Rome.— The 
Cardinal- Vicar  at  Rome  has  definitively 
refused  to  authorise  the  British  Consul 
to  have  Protestant  worship  at  his  resi- 
dence for  the  convenience  of  the  now 
overflowing  British  congregation.  It  is 
apprehended,  however,  Uiat  the  Ameri- 
can Minister  will  be  more  fortunate. 

'*  Missions  in  India  bave  begun 
TO  TELL."— Sir  Herbert  Edwardes  writes 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Churoh-Mis- 
sionaiy  Society,  stating  that  since  his 
return  to  India  he  is  able  to  perceive 
the  strongest  indications  of  its  people 
"  being  on  the  mareh  from  the  strong- 
hold of  their  old  ideas."  He  says: 
''There  is  a  marked  activity  of  thought 
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in  the  educated  cUnai,  efpeoUUy  ftiuoiig 
^e  Hindoos ;  »  sudden  recognition  ci 
being  wrong  or  not  quite  right,  and  m 
desire  to  advance  to  new  thmgs  under 
cover  of  old  names ;  a  sort  of  shame- 
faced reformation*  tending  away  from 
idoLatry,  and  toward  Christian  belief, 
through  the  half-way  house  of  Christian 
morals.  Missions  in  India  have  begun 
to  tell."  One  among  many  proofs  which 
might  be  adduced  of  the  accuracy  of 
this  last  statement  is  furnished  in  a  letter 
f rom  Palamcotta.  A  Missionary  meet- 
ing was  held  recently  in  that  district, 
when,  strange  to  tell,  the  Brahmins, 
hearing  the  Christians  were  subscribing 
for  Mission-purposes,  came  forward,  and 
desired  that  they  might  be  allowed  to 
give  a  donation  likewise,  and  actually 
collected  twenty-seven  rupees  among 
themsdves,  and  sent  them  home.  They 
said,  that  when  they  saw  the  trouble 
the  Missionaries  took  to  come  among 
them,  and  to  give  an  education  to  the 
people,  there  could  be  no  charity  so 
beeoming  as  that  to  which  they  thus 
contributed ;  and  the  head- Brahmin, 
addpessing  some  of  the  native  Christians, 
said,  **  If  you  will  g^ve  the  Mission  ten 
rupees  a  year,  I  wUl  do  so  too.**  From 
Tmvanoore  we  learn  that  new  congre- 
gations are  rapidly  formed  among  the 
slaves  ;  the  religious  movement  in  con- 
nexion with  whom  has  extended  from 
one  district  throughout  the  entire  State. 
One  Missionary  speaks  of  having  more 
tiiaa  two  hundred  candidates  for  baptism ; 
inquirers  join  almost  weekly;  and  the 
movement  is  felt  generally,  and  among 
the  higher  castes.  At  Raypoor,  in 
Rajpootana,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bhoolbred 
has  contrived  to  deliver  a  sermon  in  a 
Hindoo  temple,  taking  occasion  to  illus- 
trate the  folly  of  idolatry  by  the  senseless 
object  before  him  which  is  worshipped 
as  a  god.  The  people  had  probably 
never  before  enjoyed  an  opportunity  of 
listening  to  the  Gk>spel  message. 

JUOOBRNAUT  AGAIN. — The  Rev.  T. 
Martin,  of  the  Baptist  Society,  describes 
a  visit  paid  by  himself  and  a  native 
preacher  to  the  fair  at  Jatrapore, 
Bengal.  ''  Jatrapore  **  means,  literally, 
"town  of  the  journey,**  and  derives  its 
name  from  the  fact,  that,  close  to  this 
town,  the  car  of  Juggernaut  is  annually 
drawn  along  the  way  prepared  and  set 
apart  for  it.  ' *  A  more  hideous  monster,* ' 
says  Mr.  Martin,  "could  not  well  be 
imagined.  In  appearance,  he  is  neither 
like  man  jfier  beast,  but  a  hi^ge,  bloated, 
ugly  creature,  without  hands  and  feet ! 
A  tern  doth  is  thrown  ever  his  shoulders, 


and  a  Urge  white  mnlodla  is  nspsiMied 
over  his  head,  to  keep  the  rays  of  the 
sun  off  him.*'  The  Misnanariss  take 
their  stand  in  the  shade  of  a  large  tres, 
and  soon  have  a  crowd  of  hearers. 
They  are  interrupted  by  the  ringing  d 
a  belL  lliere  is  a  mah  to  tbe  car, 
and  young  and  old — men,  womeo,  and 
children — dra^  it  a  few  paces,  and  then, 
with  one  accord,  turn  their  faces  toward 
the  idol,  and  bow  to  the  earih.  OSor- 
ings  are  presented  by  the  deluded 
worshippers,  and  after  a  while  the  c&r 
is  again  dragged  forward  some  paces  :— 
"  The  oar  is  now  in  front  of  us,  and 
we  take  the  liberty  of  pointing  out  the 
foUy  of  worshipping  such  a  creature. 
We  show  them  how  much  more  rea- 
sonable is  the  way  of  salvation  which 
we  have  made  known  to  them,  through 
Jesus  Christ.  They  nod  assent.  ^  It  is 
of  no  use,'  they  say,  '  to  wosship  idob ; 
it  is  all  folly ;  but  we  camiot  Deoome 
Christians  yet.  By-and-by  we  shall  all 
be  Christians.*  An  old  Brahmin,  who 
had  been  listening  to  ua  f or  scnne  time, 
observing  me  wipe  the  perapimtion  off 
my  face,  came  up  and  said,  'Ah,joa 
have  to  exercise  much  patience,  and  to 
suffer  mudh,  in  making  known  yofir 
religion  to  these  ignoraat  people ;  hat 
^e  time  is  not  far  distant  when  ytm 
religion  will  be  our  religion,  and  your 
Qoa  our  God.  It  muat  come  to  thai* 
This  is  the  e&imetiofi^  though  not  the 
wish,  of  thousands  who  now  wordnp 
idoU.** 

Idolatbous  Endowmbntb  in  India.— 
Decay  of  Hb^vthen  Templbs. — A  nxvt 
curious  meeting,  in  English  style,  was 
held  in  Madras  lately  by  educated  Hin- 
doos, on  the  subject  of  the  management 
of  idolatrous  endowments.  The  Gorem- 
ment  of  India  lately  severed  the  last 
links  of  their  connexion  witii  lands  for 
superstitious  purposes,  by  directing  that 
all  such  should  be  handed  over  to  the 
worshippers  most  interested  in  their  ad- 
ministration. Alarmed  at  this,  "the 
Hindoo  inhabitants  of  Madras**  mean  to 
petition  for  a  modification  of  the  act ; 
but  the  main  object  was  to  save  the 
funds  of  Hindoo  temples  and  monasteries 
from  the  nudadministration  of  those 
whom  they  singulariy  enough  call 
**  churchwardens^**  by  asking  Gcren- 
ment  to  put  the  funds  under  oommittees 
at  the  head  quarters  of  each  county, 
and  not  of  each  village.  The  former, 
bein^^  educated,  will,  H  is  supposed,  pre- 
vent misappropriation,  and  au  the  evils 
of  what  thew  call  "  teetariaD  **  disputes. 
The  eonfesiioiis  of  the  speakers  art  fre- 
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fMot  «Bd  patiiitic:— tiiAft  the  iempleB 
wt  USag  into  roiiif ;  tliat  the  hdiy  idol 
nmoMan  neglected  or  b«dlj  attended ; 
that  Ibe  pitest*  we  immonl  in  their 
livei,  and  peenUite  the  funds.  In  fact, 
gone  ipoiie  m  an  orthodox  Pagan  might 
be  nppowl  to  do  juit  before  Constan- 
tine'i  ftime^  when  he  saw  Chriatiantty 
^myirhKe  hegfuiring  to  OTertom  the 
kidi,  Hid  eren  use  aa  cfanrdies  the  idol 
t«ipiH.  Otae  speaker  aaid, — and  I  give 
liie  ranck  as  a  specinaen, — ^  The  pre- 
MBt  dsoajred  state  of  our  temples  ia 
naaifHt  to  every  one ;  the  eauaes  which 
kre  hno^  abont  thia  deterioration  it 
H  nflBsonsajry  here  to  specify."  Groyem- 
aast  hafiag^  after  a  century's  nnhal- 
bvwl  mppofft,  left  Hindooism  akme^  we 
M  ita  ovm  vetariea  sadly  oonf esaittg  it 
a  ipa§,  foving  by  their  appeal  to 
GovwamsBt  not  to  saxrender  its  support, 
tbat  it  has  no  inherent  vitality,  and 
aait  ykid  m  tinae  to  the  eflbct  of  our 
(iartna  Minsimiarina,  schook,  and 
GofHioMBt. — Calcutta    OorrapondetU 

6aid«uh  laLAVML — ^Dr.  Anderson, 
Stanftmj  to  the  Amsrinan  Board  of 
Favosa  Misaions,  haa  recently  made  a 
MnMDiiy  tour,  in  the  oonne  of  which 
1m  mied  the  Sandwich  lalands.  He 
givai  the  lellowing  interesting  account 
<4HdMfaifai:-- 

Hm  population  of  Honolulu  and  its 
■bvba  n  10,000  or  12,000,  and  its 
i^aideD-Uhs,  city-like  appearance  sur- 
pmed  as.  liissionaries  are  living  who 
wdl  iwaaibui'  when  there  was  only 
«ac  wood«i  house  in  the  plaoe,  the 
iwt  baiag  grassed  or  thatdied  huts, 
■ad  tb«e  were  only  footpaths  instead 
of  ikraali)  with  not  a  tree  or  shrub  in 
^  Iowa  pnpov— not  to  speak  of  the 
■ikid,  baibaroui  Inhabitants.  Now 
then  ia  the  wvene  of  aU  this.  The 
fudaas  are  the  result  of  water,  brought 
dova  the  Nvnanu  VaUey,  which,  with 
iti  ewksDghig,  doud-capped  moun- 
taiai,  ia  itadf  a  prominent  feature  in 
tl^  badacape.     The  most  oonspicuoua 


edifice  in  Honolulu  is  the  large  atone 
church,  with  maaaive  walla,  and  a  tower 
and  town-clock,  where  the  fint  native 
congregation  and  church  worship.     The 
edifice  was  found  to  be  too  large,  and 
a   part  of  it  has  been  shut  oif  by  a 
partition.     But  it  will  now  seat  nearly 
3,000  Hawaiiana ;  and  I  saw  it  filled 
on  Scmday  the  28th  of  June, — ^the  two 
native   congregations  uniting, — at   the 
ordination  of  a  aon  of  one  of  the  Mia- 
aionaries,  the  Hev.  Henry  H.  Parker, 
aa  pastor  of  the  first  church.    This  wan 
the  church  gathered  by  Mr.  Bingham, 
where  the  King  and  his  Court  used  to 
attend.  Mr.  Clark  succeeded  Mr.  Bing- 
ham ;  but  his  enfeebled  health,  and  the 
extent  of  the  charge — the  communicanta 
numbering  over  2,000— induced  him  to 
resign  in  favour  of  his  younger  brother, 
whose  pulpit  talents  and  command  of 
the  native  language  rendered  him  uni« 
veraally  acceptable  to  the  people.     The 
congregation  pledged  to  him  a  salary 
of  1,000  dollars,  to  be  raised  by  them- 
selves ;  invited  a  council ;  were  present 
by  their  committee  at  the  examination 
of  the  candidate,  vdiich  was,  of  course, 
in  the  native  language ;  and  the  church 
officers  saw  that  ever3rthing  was  in  ord^r 
during    the    ordination.        The    vast 
audience,   ita  becoming  dress  and  ap- 
pearance,   the    manifest    interest,   the 
solemn  attention,  the  singing, — every- 
thing, indeed,   looked    to  me  like  an 
established  and  true  Christianity.    The 
right  hand  of  fellowship  was  given  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Kuaea,  a  graduate  of  the 
native  college  at  Lahainaluna,  and  the 
respected  native  pastor  of  a  church  on 
Oahu.    The  next  Sunday  after  this,  the 
one  preceding  my  depuiure  from  the 
islands,  I  met  substantially  the  same 
congregation  in  the  same  church,  and 
gave  my  farewell  address,  to  wUch  a 
response  was  made  by  Judge  li,  the 
native  Judge   of  the  Supreme  Conrt^ 
speakiuff  from  the  pulpit  for  half  an 
hour,  with  dignity  and  fluency,  without 
a  note  before  him. 
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Mr  btloved  dtter,  Mbs.  Euzabbth 
Wtiab,  wm  bora  at  Fefaningham,  Nor- 
Wk,  October  12tfc,  1708.  In  reference 
^>  her  eariv  yean,  she  thus  writes  in 
her  Joitrnal :— *<€I<m1  saw  fit  to  remove 
(07  ne^  st  an  eariy  age ;  yet  i|i  His 
?^  jirofrideBee  found  a  suitable  help- 
*Bc«t  far  my  father,  and  one  who  falliii- 


fully  discharged  her  duty  to  me,  in  the 
tender  capacity  of  a  mother.  Both 
parents  were  consistent  in  their  conduct, 
and  regular  in  attending  their  parinb 
church.  As  far  as  they  saw  their  duty 
to  Ood,  they  endeavoured  to  perform  it. 
I  am  spared  to  see  a  day  of  greater 
light. 
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At  the  |>eriod  to  which  a  gentle  allu- 
ttion  i8  here  inAde,  the  ministry  of  the 
Established  Church  in  Norfolk  was 
anything  but  evangelical.  When  three 
or  four  clergymen  of  enlightened 
views  found  their  way  into  that 
neighbourhood,  their  preaching  caused 
a  gieat  sensation  and  general  excite- 
ment. Some  received  gladly  the  "new 
doctrines,"  and  travell^  miles  to  hear 
them  expounded ;  others,  however,  were 
greatly  alarmed  for  the  Church's  safety, 
and  thought  they  did  good  service  by 
promoting  violent  opposition. 

''Among  the  recollections  of  my  child- 
hood," (to  quote  again  from  the  journal,) 
''I  retain  that  of  an  incident  which 
occurred  at  this  time.  My  father  and 
his  elder  brother  were  walking  one 
beautiful  Sabbath  in  a  field  adjoining 
the  family  residence,  when  my  unde 
Huddenly  exclaimed,  *Why,  they  are 
getting  the  Methodist  parsons  into  the 
churches  !'  'Surely  not,'  said  my  father, 
coming  to  a  dead  halt,  as  if  overpowered 
at    the    tidings.       '  Yes,'    replied    his 

brother,   *  and  they  say  Mr.  C ,  who 

preaches  at  S and  S churches 

is  one.    And  there  is  one  also  at  H 

church ;  and  our  brothers  Thomas  and 
William  frequently  go  to  hear  him,  and 
talk  of  coming  some   Sunday  to  hear 

Mr.  C at  S .'"       These  two 

brothers  were  Dissenters,  while  the  two 
who  held  this  colloquy  were  Churchmen, 
quite  appalled  by  the  signs  of  the  times. 
So  generally  did  the  old  orthodox 
Churchmen  of  that  day  rest  contented 
with  the  moral  teaching  which  had  long 
prevailed  in  the  pulpits  of  the  Establish- 
ment. Many  of  her  best  friends  and  most 
stanch  supporters  characterized  by  the 
opprobrious  names  of  MethodUU^  enthu- 
eiagUy  and  fancUicSy  those  who  sought  to 
revive  the  doctrines  embodied  in  her 
own  Articles  and  Homilies.  It  was  the 
fashion  to  denounce  as  a  novelty  the 
teaching  of  a  present  salvation  by  grace 
through  faith ;  to  consider  it  inimical  to 
good  works,  and  destructive  of  all  sound 
morality.  ''I  can  scarcely  remember 
the  time,"  writes  my  sister,  ''when  I 
did  not  feel  the  drawings  of  the  Spirit ; 
not,  indeed,  convincing  me  of  sin,  but 
working  in  me  a  desire  to  become  re- 
ligious. And,  perhaps,  I  may  say  truly, 
that  few  young  persons  were  more  strict 
than  myself  in  attendance  at  the  Church- 
Hervioe,  generally  twice  in  the  day.  I 
was  also  a  partaker  of  the  Lord's  supper, 
but  rested  in  these  ordinances  for  salva- 
tion :  for  I  was  very  blind,  when  I  began 
to  attend  the  preaching  of  the  Wesleyan 
ministers." 


It  is  not  in  my  power  to  state  the 
particulars  of    my  sister's   oonvernoo. 
As  we  have  seen,  she  had  long  feh  the 
drawings  of  the  gracious  Spirit,  and  had 
occasionally  attended  the  aenrioes  of  the 
Methodists.     At  a  subsequent  period, 
during  my  own  visits  to  our  father's 
home,  she  would  accompany  me  to  the 
chap^   That  she  refrained  from  beomn* 
ing  a  regular  attendant,  was,  I  believe, 
owing  to  her  filial  love,  which  was  no 
common  affection.     She  ever  sought  to 
avoid  all  that  would  pain  her  father; 
and,  considering  his  strong  attachment 
to  the    Established    Chunsh,  and  his 
violent  prejudices  against  Methodiam, 
she  knew  that  it  would  be  a  aore  trial 
to  him  to  find  his  only  daughter  casting 
in  her  lot  with  the  despised  peq)le.  The 
event  of  her  mamage,  however,  gave 
her  a  new    home,   and    other   duties. 
Both  she  and  her  husband  became  regu- 
lar hearers  of  the  Wesleyan  ministry. 
''We   were   both  moral,"    she   subse- 
quently writes,   "and  hjMl  the  form  of 
religion,  but  were  strangers  to  the  power 
— strangers  to  a  present  salvation.   We 
did  not  think  our  sins  could  be  pardoned 
in  this  life.  This  was  a  doctrine  we  had 
never  heard  preached.     We  were  first 
enlightened  imder  the  ministry  of  the 
Kev.  Isaac  Denison,  who  was  Superin- 
tendent of  the  North- Walaham  Cireoit 
in  1827.     My  dear  husband  joined  So- 
ciety before   Mr.  Denison   left;  I  did 
not, — but  it  was  only  shame  of  speaking 
in  the  class  that  kept  me  back.      Mrs. 
Wilde  soon  after  broke  through  this 
snare  of  the  enemy,  and,  having  given 
herself  to   Grod,    gave    herself   to  the 
church  by  the  will  of  God.     From  thb 
time  she  became  a  truly  attached  mem- 
ber, — highly  esteeming  the  dass-meeting 
as  among  the  important  means  of  grace, 
though  dhe  frequently  found  it  somewhat 
of  a  cross  to  relate  her  experience,  be- 
cause she  thought  others  could  qpeak 
of  greater  progress  than  she  had  made 
in  the  Divine  life.     But  to  thia  tempta- 
tion she  did  not  yield.     Under  date  of 
May  2d,  1848,   she  says:  "I  hope,  if 
spared  till  to-moirow  night,  I  shall  be 
enabled  to  break  through  all  snails,  and 
meet  again  where  many  of  the  faithful 
people    of    Grod    have    been    blessed, 
strengthened,  and  cheered.    I  have  my- 
self been  blessed  many  timea^  in  tlus 
way ;  but  stiU  there  is  always  such  a 
backwardness  to  attend.     What  can  be 
the  reason  I  is  it  to  be  attributed  to  my 
timidity,  or  is  it  a  temptatuxn  ol  Satan  ? 
Lord  !   Thou  knowest.    Strenffthen  me, 
if  it  be  my  weakness ;  and  eni3»le  me  to 
overcome  every  snare  of  the  worid,  the 
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fl««h,  and  the  deriL   Help  me  to  cleave 
ubIo  Hue  with  fall  purpose  of  heart/' 

Mz8.  Wilde  became  a  teacher  in  the 
S.tbhath-flchool,  in  which  she  took  a 
warm  mtemt  till  the  period  of  her 
de»th ;  deUghting  to  enooonge  the  chil- 
dren bj  kindnesB  and  affection,  by  pre- 
wBtmg  little  rewards,  and  ocearionallj 
entertauiing  them  at  her  own  residence. 
As  a  vinter  of  the  sick  and  poor,  she 
was  difi^t  snd  sympathizing,  willingly 
oiiiisteriiig  to  their  neceasities.  In  the 
nu  1845-6  a  new  chapel  was  projected 
at  Goleby,  a  short  distance  from  her 
bouse.  In  the  erection  of  this  little 
.anirtiisiy  she  felt  a  lively  interest; 
jcstly  considering  it  an  hononr  to  be 
penuitted  in  any  way  to  aid  in  raising  a 
hoowforherliOflnd.  She  and  her  husband 
KaTiBg  given  freely  of  their  substance, 
siie  eommenoed  collecting  from  others  to 
ffTfliole  the  object.  Of  this  chapel, 
awreoviff,  she  acted  for  years  as  stew- 
ard ;  sod  timnigh  her  diligence,  care, 
and  fibeiality,  the  debt  was  reduced  till 
reiy  little  (if  any)  remains. 

When  she  was  left  a  widow,  with  four 
Hnldicn,  she  did  not  forget  to  testify  of 
(vod'i  goodness  in  giving  her  '*  great 
i^nee  and  strength,  both  of  body  and 
miad."  Her  husband  had  maintained 
bk  oQDfidenoe  in  €rod,  and  been  kept  in 
zrest  peace,  during  his  illness,  which 
tenmiated  in  dettth  on  the  20th  of  May, 
1S50, 

Saefa  anniveraairy  of  her  husband's 
"tfving  into  life^*  was  kept  with  solemn 
meaanm.  On  the  fiist  of  these  she 
^71 :  "I  have  experienced  such  strength 
aod  Bopport  dnrmg  the  last  year,  that 
I  feel  an  impression  that  if  I  am  spared 
next  year  will  bring  other  trials."  That 
this  "impression**  was  of  God,  was 
Aboadaotly  verified.  The  good  Lord 
hxl  been  preparing  her  for  Uie  furnace ; 
and  the  pages  of  her  journal  now  record 
»rnow  upon  sorrow.  Yet,  in  reading 
^  detail  we  can  but  mark  how  the 
;-Kxl  Shepherd  tempered  the  wind  to 
the  shorn  lamb,  and  stayed  the  rough 
vind  in  the  day  of  the  east  wind. 

Very  heavy  trials  came  in  following 
ream;  but  they  were  not  unsanctified. 
The  pages  of  her  journal  afford  evidence 
•^  growth  in  grace,  and  lousing  for  per- 
fect bolineas ;  and  the  last  lines  she  in- 
setted thore  breathe  joy  in  her  Saviour, 
*&d  hope  faQ  of  immortality.  Exactly 
a  moDlh  after  the  date  of  that  passage, 
^Ii6  heavenly  measengsr  came.  Her 
^wd  iUoess  was  in  its  commencement 
cnuidend  so  slight,  that  for  some  time 
^  refosed  to  seek  medical  aid.  When 
^  mm  calkd  in»  it  proved  of  no  avail. 


She  sank  from  exhaustion,  till  on  the 
20th  of  June,  1861,  she  calmly  passed 
away  *' to  prove  "  (according  to  her  own 
favourite  phrase)  "the  wonders  of 
another  world."         Ck)RBETT  Coou. 

Died,  at  Cudworth,  Octoberl7th,1862, 
aged  seventy-seven,  Miss  Methlxt,  sister 
of  the  late  Rev.  James  Methley.  She  was 
bom  at  Shafton,  near  Bamsley,  in  1785. 
When  a  little  more  than  twenty  years 
old,  she  was  convinced  of  sin  under  the 
preaching  of  the  word ;    and,   having 
earnestly  sought    and    at    length   ob- 
tained pardon  through  faith  in  Christ, 
she  joined  the  church,  in  March  1812. 
From  that  time  she  maintained  a  religious 
consistency  ;  and,  while  diligent  in  the 
discharge  of  the  domestic  duties  which 
for  some  yean  devolved  upon  her  as  the 
eldest  of  a  laxge  family,  sne  was  *'  fer- 
vent in  spirit^  serving  the  Lord."  Active 
and  intelligent  piety,  together  with  a 
native  shrewdness,  a  power  to  penetrate 
character,  an  ability  to  express  herself 
clearly,  and  an  unwavering  attadunent 
to  Methodiat  doctrines  and  discipline, 
qualified  her  for  usefulness;  and  from 
1828,  to  the  close  of  life,  she  worthily 
sustained  the  office  of  class-leader.  That 
office  she  accepted  with  much  diffidence, 
arising  from  an  apprehension  of  its  re- 
sponsibility,  and  from  a  fear   of    her 
unfitness  for  its  duties ;  but,  nevertheless, 
with  a  conviction  that  she  was  bound  to 
obey  the  summons.  "  I  commence,"  she 
says,  "  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord ;   but 
b^eve  it  to  be  a  call  from  Him.     Let 
me  remember  I  am  to  be  a  leader  in 
grace,  humility,  and  every  fruit  of  the 
Spirit."    When,   some  time  later,  she 
removed  to  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  place  of  meeting,  she  was  still  regular 
and  punctual  in  her  attendance;   and 
she  often  testified,  in  her  diary,  to  the 
delight  and  benefit  she  derived  from 
this  means  of  grace.      She  earnestly 
sought  entire  sanctification ;  and  though, 
doubtless,  growing  in  grace,  yet,  prob- 
ably from  a  fear  of  too  elevated  profes- 
sions, she  never  ventured  to  declare  she 
had  attained  it.     Her  course  was  not 
marked  by  unusual  trials ;  but,  under 
those  which  fell  to  her  lot,  she  exhibited 
the  fiuth  and  resignation  of  a  Christian. 
Many  years  she  was  distinguished  by  a 
cheerful  and  devout  piety,  hospitality  to 
Christ's  servants,  and  a  liberality  pro- 
portionate to  her  means.    A  fortmght 
before  her  death,  she  expressed  herself 
as  unable  to  look  back  with  complacency, 
being  conscious  of  much  imperfection ; 
but  added,  ''I  go  to  the  atonement  of 
Christ  as  my  only  refuge,  and  find  it 
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sufBcient.  I  have  a  good  hope  through 
Hioii — nay,  the  assurance  of  hope." 
Like  many  of  the  excellent  of  the  earthi 
she  had  long  been  haunted  by  fear  of 
a  lengthened  affliction  and  a  painful 
death.  But  the  fear  was  needless :  for 
her  end  was  sudden  and  easy.  One 
evening,  after  enjoying  pleasant  Chris- 
tian converse,  she  retired  to  rest  in 
apparently  more  than  her  usual  health ; 
but  in  the  morning  it  was  found  that  the 
simmions  had  arrived,  and  after  a  brief 
season  of  unconsciousness  she  entered 
into  the  rest  remaining  to  the  people  of 
God.  John  H.  Bkech. 

DiiiD,  on  the  20th  of  October,  1862,  at 
Hessle,  near  Hull,  in  the  fifth-ninth  year 
of  her  age,  Martha,  relict  of  the  late  Mr. 
Barnard  Clabkson,  jun.,  of  Selby,  and 
ilaughter  of  the  late  John  Holmes,  Esq., 
of  Hull.  In  very  early  life  Mrs. 
Clarkson  was  the  subject  of  religious 
convictions,  during  her  residence  at 
school  in  York,  under  the  care  of  Misses 
Buckland.  She  had  the  privilege  of 
sitting  under  the  ministry  of  the  late 
RevTjohn  Graham,  when  her  convictions 
were  deepened  ;  and,  soon  after  leaving 
school,  she  yielded  to  the  gracious  stri- 
vings of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  decided  to 
abuidon  the  world  and  make  an  open 
profession  of  religion.  She  joined  the 
Wesleyan-Methomst  Society,  and  soon 
afterwards  found  peace  in  believing, 
and  became  a  new  creature  in  Christ 
Jesus.  Faithful  and  devoted  to  the  end 
of  life,  she  truly  adorned  the  doctrine  of 
God  her  Saviour. 

She  was  the  subject  of  much  affliction. 
After  but  three  years  of  wedded  life, 
she  was  thrown  into  all  the  desolation 
and  bitterness  of  early  widowhood,  with 
two  children,  a  son  and  daughter.  The 
former,  the  pride  and  hope  of  her  heart, 
rose  up  promisingly  toward  manhood, 
when  he  was  attacked  with  fever,  and, 
after  watching  over  him  with  intense 
maternal  anxiety  for  some  months,  the 
twice-bereaved  mother  was  called  to 
fcdlow  him  to  the  grave.  With  increased 
tenderness  she  clung  fondly  to  her  re- 
maining child,  who  was  painfully  afflicted, 
and  continued  to  be  so  until  her  nine- 
teenth year,  when  she  likewise  was 
taken  away,  leaving  her  parent  a  widow 
indeed,  and  desolate.  Under  these  re- 
peated strokes,  as  well  as  under  deep 
and  painful  mental  depression  arising 
firom  physical  causes,  which  increased 
greatly  during  the  last  few  years  of  her 
life,  dbe  had  often  to  cry,  in  the  bitter- 
nesi  of  her  diatress,  *'AU  Thy  waves 
and  Thy  billows  are  g«na  ov«r  me," 


Yet  her  complaining  was  raiaed  imi 
against  her  God,  but  against  herself; 
for  she  was  ever  apt  to  find  in  her  own 
unfaithfulness  a  just  cause  for  these 
corrective  dispensations.  In  all  the 
storms  of  life  she  found  her  effscioal 
hiding-place  in  the  love  and  grace  of 
her  Redeemer,  whom  she  proved  to  be 
''as  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a 
weary  land,^'  and  "  a  covert  from  the 
tempest." 

Mrs.  Clarkson  possessed  a  superior 
mind,  combining  strength  and  firmness 
with  much  refinement  of  feeling,  and 
exquisite  taste.  Nature,  in  all  its 
varieties,  was  a  never-failing  sonroe  of. 
pleasure  to  her ;  and  oftentimes  her 
heart  filled  with  rapture  on  new  dis* 
covery  of  its  beauties,  leading  her  to 
exdaun,  "O  Lord,  how  manifold  are 
Thy  works  1  in  wisdcun  haat  Thou  made 
them  all :  the  earth  is  full  of  Thy 
riches."  Her  character  was  marked  by 
great  benevolence,  and  willing  self* 
sacrifice  in  the  service  of  others.  Being 
much  confined  to  her  house  during  the 
last  few  years,  by  reason  ol  incarMsed 
affliction,  she  nevertheless  (with  an 
entire  disregard  to  self)  exposed  hcnelf 
to  no  little  suffering  by  her  diligsot 
efforts  to  devise  and  execute  charitable 
schemes  connected  with  the  Bible  and 
Missionary  Societies,  and  in  behalf  of 
the  poor  in  her  neighbourhood.  Her 
constant  aim  was,  indeed,  to  contribate 
to  the  comfort  and  welfttfe  of  her  fellow- 
immortals. 

For  some  months  b^re  her  death, 
her  sufferings  were  of  the  most  dietiesi 
ing  character.  A  few  honrs  before 
her  release,  after  one  of  her  most  pain- 
ful attacks,  she  cried  out  with  great 
emphasis,  "O  my  Saviour!  cut  short 
Thy  work  in  righteousness."  That 
prayer  was  heard,  and  speedily  answered : 
for,  soon  after,  she  fell  into  a  gentle 
slumber,  and,  imperceptibly  to  the  dear 
friends  who  were  watching  over  her, 
the  disciplined  and  sanctified  spirit 
escaped  firom  the  frail  tabernacle,  to  join 
the  disembodied  hosts  above.  ''  Many 
are  the  afflictions  of  the  righteous,  but 
the  Lord  delivereth  him  out  of  them 
alL"  T.  H. 

Mb.  Jamks  Fowls  was  bom  m  Feb- 
ruary 1795,  of  parents  who  were  at- 
tached to  the  Church  of  ''^gf^x  and 
was  trained  to  attend  the  ministiyof 
that  church.  He  was  principally  edu- 
cated at  a  large  boarding-school,  near 
Hanwell,  Middlesex  ;  and,  aeoording  to 
a  testimony  reoantiy  home,  ha  was  eon- 
Bid  Wfd  out  ol  the  best  bogn  IB  tiM  ifbosL 
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It  tke  1^  ol  fomteen  h«  was  artided 

to  A  eiiy  fiim  ocnmaGted  with  tiie  ehip> 

pog  iaterevt ;  andhe  renuuned  there  tall 

the  death  oi  his  father,  which  led  to  his 

iouuiig  with  hia  only  brother  in  the 

boildmf  tiade.    At  that  time  he  was 

uoM^uaiated  with  vital  godliness  ;  and 

agiintt  Methodiem,  in  particular,  he  en- 

krtained  the  prejndice  which  prevailed 

among   members    of    the    Established 

Church  in  the  early  part  of  the  century. 

3Iy  father  has  been  heard  to  tell  how 

an  soqoaintance,  wishing  hhn  to  spend 

a  Saodav  with  him,  proposed  going  to 

^ireak   Queen-street    chapel,   London ; 

whidi  10  annoyed  him  that  he  deter- 

Quaed  that  aafaaaqnent  visits  should  be 

•0  tioiad  as  to  render  a  repetition  of 

rachuiritationaiinpoMible.  One  Sunday 

evcaiag;  aa  he  was  passing  Lambeth 

dupsl*  in  oonpany  with  a  friend,  the 

latter  proposed  that  they  should  just  go 

ia  ai^  "hear  what  these  Methodists 

had  to  say.'*    The  pulpit  was  occupied 

b)-  the  late  Rev.  George  Maraden,  whose 

MiMst  manner  atmck  my  father  as 

nanaOoody  different  from  what  he  had 

been  aocostanied  to  see,  and  strongly 

iQggesting  that  there  nmst  be  a  reality 

in  rdigiaiL      Without    disclosing  his 

feeiingi  to  his  oompanion,  he  determined 

to  nipeat  hia  visit  the  following  Sabbath. 

The  rendt  was,    be  became  a  regular 

attendant  on  the  Wealeyan  ministry. 

But,  though  this  ministry  was  valued, 

we  camiot  say  that  at  that  time  its  chief 

end  was  accomplished  in  him.    He  con- 

tiaued  for  years  an  outer-court  worahip- 

per,  seldom  absent  even  from  the  week< 

<^7  servioes,  and  regulariy  present  at 

the  Lord*8  supper. 

In  1840  he  was  attacked  with  inflam- 
matioD,  and  hia  life  was  endangered.  He 
BOW  felt  de^y  aDzioua  about  his  soul : 
iff  he  could  not  '*  read  his  title  dear  to 
mansions  in  the  skies."  The  prayers 
of  the  congregation  at  Lambeth  were 
requested  on  his  behalf ;  and,  from  the 
time  these  intercessions  went  up  to 
heaven,  the  disease  took  a  favourable 
torn.  The  request  for  remembrance  in 
prayer  led  to  a  visit  from  the  Rev.  J. 
Dim,  tiia  first  visit  ol  a  Wealeyan  min* 
ister  to  the  house.  My  father  recovered 
lapkUy ;  and,  aa  aoon  aa  able,  not  only 
renewed  his  attendance  at  the  means  of 
grace,  but  also  called  on  William  Reeves, 
of  much  note  as  a  Methodist  dass- 
leadfli;  to  aak  pezniaaion  to  join  one  of 
hik  Hisses.  The  welcome  was  right 
haaity ;  and  now  commenced  a  friead- 
^  vUhthat  eKoeOait  man,  which  wm 
hi^  vafaiad  by  ns  aU.  My  fathar, 
~  by  my  mother,  nai  in  Mr. 


Reeves's  Friday  daaa  twelve  years.  His 
Batural  reserve  had  thrown  ^fficulty  in 
the  way  of  uniting  in  chundi'feliow« 
ship ;  and,  as  he  sometimes  remarked, 
it  seemed  to  him  most  probable  he 
should  not  have  found  peace  by  any 
other  means  than  those  which  the  God 
of  providence  and  grace  selected.  He 
saw  dearly,  in  the  day  of  affliction,  that 
the  Lord  required  his  undivided  heart. 
The  first  time  he  went  to  class,  Mr. 
Beeves  said  to  him,  ''My  son,  be  of 
good  cheer  :  thou  art  not  far  from  the 
kingdom  of  heaven. "  And  so  it  proved ; 
for,  within  a  fortnight,  he  founcf  peace. 
It  was  about  one  o'dock  in  the  moraing 
of  Palm-Sunday,  that  the  Ihies  came 
home  to  his  mind, — 

"Other  refuge  havo  I  none ; 
HangB  my  helpless  soul  on  Thco." 

While  he  was  repeating  tham,  hia 
load  of  sin  was  removed.  He  now  said, 
''  I  shall  carry  my  palm  to-day."  My 
mother  encourages  him  to  hdd  fast  his 
confidence  by  looking  imto  Jesus.  He 
was  enabled  to  do  so ;  and  he  remarked, 
shortly  before  his  death,  he  did  not 
know  that  ho  Juxd  ever  lott  a  aenu  of  the 
pardoning  love  of  God  Mince  he  fir$t 
believed.  He  rejoicedi  on  the  return  of 
class-day,  to  go  and  tell  what  God  had 
done  for  his  soul.  The  visits  of  Mr. 
Reevea  to  our  house  were  frequent^  and 
of  a  truly  patriarchal  character :  seasons 
were  they  of  spirituid  converse. 

In  Decemb^,  1859,  my  father  had  an 
illness :  from  wMch  time  his  health  failed ; 
nor  did  he  ever  receiver  from  Uie  shock 
he  received  by  the  unexpected  deaUi  of 
his  eldest  daughter,  some  months  after. 
Loss  of  appetite,  increasing  debility, 
and  various  symptoms  of  the  breaking 
up  of  his  constitution,  were  observed 
during  the  spring  and  summer.  Toward 
the  end  of  September,  he  had  a  severe 
attack  of  influenza ;  and  from  the  begin* 
ning  of  October  he  rapidly  sank.  He 
was  able,  however,  to  attend  to  affiurs  of 
business  till  within  a  few  days  of  his 
death.  Retiring  to  rest  at  night,  he 
sud,  more  than  once,  ''How  thankful  I 
should  be  to  wake  up  in  heaven !  "-—at 
the  same  time,  neverthdess,  manifesting 
all  patience  and  resignation.  By  the 
near  approaoh  of  death  he  was  neither 
alarmed  ox  discomposed  :  rather,  he  had 
a  desire  to  depart,  and  to  be  with  Christ. 
Since  the  death  of  my  sister,  especially, 
his  delight  was  to  talk  of  the  resurrec- 
tion, and  the  reunion  of  loved  ones  in 
gloxy.  Hie  laat  time  he  came  down 
stairs,  irlun  rafradunentwas  offered,  he 
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Baid,  ^'  This  is  angels'  food :  it  will  help 
me  in  passing  t^ugh  the  valley."  I 
replied,  '^  You  can  say,  I  will  fear  no 
evU :  for  Thou  art  with  me."  **  Yes," 
said  he ;  '*  Christ  is  the  Captain  of  my 
salvation. 

'  Amasing  love^  immense  and  free  ! 
For,  O,  my  God,  it  found  out  me.'" 

Tlie  next  day  he  said,  ''This  is 
the  last  Saturday  I  shall  spend  with 
you."  On  the  Sunday  he  was  visited  by 
the  Bev.  M.  C.  Taylor.  My  father 
referred  to  Dr.  Groidon's  exclamation, 
when  near  his  end,  *'  0  the  simplicity  of 
the  Grospel !"  An  esteemed  friend  called, 
and  conversed  about  the  new  chapel  in 
Studley-road,  in  which  my  dear  father 
took  as  lively  an  interest  as  though  he 
expected  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it  oom« 
pleted,  and  becoming  a  worshipper  there. 
But  he  was  rejoicing  in  a  well-grounded 
hope  of  entering  the  temple  above,  to 
go  no  more  out.  The  next  day  a  re- 
mark was  made  to  him  to  the  effect, 
''You  seem  to  be  able  to  look  death  in 
the  face,  without  fear."  He  replied, 
''Yes.  I  now  hold  the  things  of  the 
present  life  with  a  loose  hand.  Again : 
"  I  should  be  thankful  to  drop  this  frail 
tabernacle  of  clay,  but  for  the  loved 
associations  around."  Again:  '^I  should 
like  to  have  inscribed  on  my  tombstone, 

'  When  from  the  dust  of  death  I  rise, 
To  claim  my  mansion  in  the  skies, 
Even  then, — this  shall  be  all  my  pica, 
Jesus  hath  lived,  hath  died,  for  mc' 

That  is  to  the  point,"  he  added.  He 
had  never  been  exulting,  but  accustomed 
to  express  a  firm  and  calm  trust  in  the 
merits  of  Christ.  Frequently  he  spoke 
with  gratitude  of  his  exemption  from 
suffering.  He  felt  he  was  on  the  Rock, 
but  longed  to  enter  the  haven  of  eternal 
repose. 

On  the  Saturday  before  his  death, 
having  arranged  aU  his  concerns  as  to 
the  present  life,  he  said  to  my  brother, 
''If  I  be  spared  till  Monday,  I  should 
wish  you  to  spend  an  hour  with  me  in 
looking  over  the  chapel  accounts." 
He  was  chapel-steward,  and  in  that 
duty  a  model  of  accuracy,  care,  and 
neatness.  He  was  enabled  collectedly  to 
close  his  accounts  with  the  church,  a^i 
also  with  the  world  ;  and  then  hb  glad 
spirit  seemed  free  from  the  shackles  of 
time  and  sense.  He  several  times  said, 
in  a  sweet  tone  of  voice,  "  Fly  away ! 
fly  away !"     He  longed  to 

"  Clap  the  glad  wing,  and  tower  away, 
And  mingle  with  Uie  IJaxe  of  day." 


Two  days  later,  he  again  said,  **  Fly 
away!  flyaway!"  My Ixpother repeated, 
'*  O  that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove !  for 
then  would  I  fly  away,  and  be  at  rest** 
He  rejoined,  in  an  emphatic  manner, 
**  Praise  the  Lord  I"  He  also  referred 
to  the  lines  frequently  repeated  by 
RowUnd  Hill,— 

"And  when  I'm  to  die, 

Beoeivo  me,  Til  ciy  ; 
For  Jesufi  hath  loved  me,  I  cannot  teU  why : 

Bat  this  I  do  find. 

We  two  are  so  joined, 
He'U  not  be  in  glory,  and  leave  me  bdund.** 

About  nine,  p.m.,  he  took  my  hand, 
pressing  it  very  affectionately;  and  then 
raised  his  hand,  and  held  it  over  his 
head  some  time,  as  if  in  sign  of  victory. 
After  this,  he  appeared  to  be  in  a  deep 
sleep,  which  proved  to  be  the  sleep  of 
death.  At  two  in  the  morning  of 
October  24th,  1862,  the  vital  spark  fled, 
and  his  ransomed  spirit  returned  to 
Him  who  gave  it. 

During  his  illness,  when  he  heard  of 
the  last  words  of  the  Bev.  TlieophihiB 
Pearson,  of  Hull,  he  rose  into  new  joy 
of  confidence  in  the  ever-living  Re- 
deemer ;  and  more  than  once  repeated 
the  words,  "Bxhold,  I  am  auvb  for 
EVBRKOKE."  The  stanzas  following,  in 
memorial  of  that  incident^  shall  dose 
the  sketch : — 

**JBeholdy  I  am  alive  for  evermore." 

I  feel  that  blood  applied. 
Which  saves  fh)m  sin  and  death  for  evermore, 

Through  Jesus  crucified. 

The  vital  spark  is  lit  for  evermore ; 

I  feel  it  glow  within : 
It  quickens  all  my  powers  for  evermore, 

Which  once  were  dead  in  sin. 

Infused  into  my  soul  is  life  Divine  ; 

Christ's  blood  avails  for  me : 
And,  O,  to  feel  this  dear  Redeemer  mine 

Is  immortality. 

With  raptorous  joy  my  spirit  doth  overflow, 

Alive  for  evermore ! 
That  Jesus  ever  lives,  I  feel,  I  know  ; 

In  Him,  I  die  no  more. 

Joyfdl  my  ransomed  spirit  wings  her  flight* 

To  dwell  for  evennore 
With  Christy  the  Fountain  of  my  life  and  light : 

I  live  for  evennore. 

J.  F. 

Mr.  William  Buxton  was  boin  in 
Swaledale,  Yorkshire,  A.D.  1798.  He 
was  blessed  in  having  a  father  whose 
distinguished  piety  and  untiring  seal  in 
Qod*8  work  embalmed  his  name  in  the 
memories  of  all  who  knew  him;  sod 
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who  is  ttfll  lanembered  and  venerated 
bj  the  old  Hethoduts  of  the  Dale,  as 
'Ae  of  the  first  promoten  of  their  prin- 
ciplM.    He  had  received  the  tru^  of 
th«  Gospel  under  the  ministrationa  of 
Wesley  himself;    and  he  devoted  hia 
encfgiesy  SO  far  as  a  layman  could,  to  the 
derekipment  of  the  Wealeyan  system  in 
that  hitherto  benighted  place ;   while, 
in  a  life  of  self-sacrificing   and  almost 
ifKHtoHc  labonrSy  he  displayed  the  high* 
Bt  nuural  ezcdlenoe  and  the  brightest 
C  bratian  graoea.     Under  the  influence 
d  f odi  an  example  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  son,  having  become  the  subject 
of  Divine  grace    while    yet  a  youth, 
ihoold  inherit  the  father's  devotion  to 
Methodism,  and  emulate  his  virtues  and 
good  worka.  In  very  early  life  he  joined 
the  infant  Society  which  his  father  had 
been  the  chief  inatrument  in  etftabliah- 
io^.  When  sent  from  home,  he  worthily 
nuintained  his  Christian  profession,  and 
SMo  attained  to  considerable  efficiency 
ta  a  prayer-leader  and  Local  preacher. 
In  coone  of  time  he  settled  at  Bishop* 
Aiickland,*where,  for  forty  years  he  was 
known  aa  one  of  the  most  faithful  and 
most  active  members  of  the  Connexion. 
Duiiog  this  long  period,  he  filled,  with 
^nllty  and  untiring  perseverance,  all  the 
oflkes  which  can  be  discharged  by  a  lay* 
man.   In  him  the  ministers  of  the  Circuit 
ever  found  an  able  supporter  and  asympa- 
thiiing  friend ;  one  who  was  ready,  both 
by  wise  comuielB  and  liberality,  to  help 
in  the  advancement  of  every  good  work. 
Like  another  Gaius,  he  was  a  receiver 
of  the  brethren ;  and  many  of  the  ser- 
vants of  Chiist,  as  they  glance  over  this 
sketch,  win  remember  the  genial  greet- 
ing, the   hearty    hospitality,  and   the 
cheerful  courtesy  with  which  he  wel- 
comed them,  when  Bfissionary  services 
<>r  other  occasional  duties  brought  them 
to  the  town.    Aa  a  Local  preacher,  and 
a  public  speaker,  he  had    not    many 
equals  in  hu  own  circle ;  and  as  a  class- 
l^er  he  was  deeply  respected. 

Bat,  while  he  thus  proved  himself  a 

true  and  worthy  son  of  Methodism,  his 

hpATt  was  too  large,  his  sympathies  were 

trM  catholic,  and  his  views  of  things  too 

advanced,  to  allow  his  effSurts  in  6od*s 

work  to  be  cizcumscribed  by  the  pale  of 

his  own  denominatiun.      Much  as  he 

believed  in  the  solidity  of  the  foundation 

^ealey  laid,  and  in  the  symmetry  and 

t^eanty  of  Uie  structure  his  successors 

lisve  reared  thereupon,  he  never  ignored 

wh^  was  sound  and  admirable  in  other 

sections  of  the  church ;   but  regarded 

them  an  as  but  different  parts  of  the 

0^  great  tonple  in  which  Christ  has 


promised  to  dweU.  Every  institution, 
rased  on  religioua  truth,  wmch  appealed 
to  him  for  aid,  met  with  a  ready  re- 
sponse. He  was,  especiaUy,  a  firm 
supporter  of  the  Bible  Society,  which 
he  regarded  aa  the  glory  of  aU  societies. 
For  twenty  years,  without  intermission^ 
he  had  the  honour  of  being  annuaUy 
elected  to  be  Treasurer  of  the  local 
branch  of  that  institution.  As  a  towns- 
man, he  was  also  a  public  man,  discreet, 
reliable,  and  active;  one  who  never 
shrank  from  taking  his  part  in  advancing 
the  general  good.  He  sought  to  serve 
his  generation  in  the  fear  of  God  :  how 
weU  he  was  enabled  to  do  so  those  who 
knew  him  best  can  testify. 

As  his  end  drew  near,  he  was  able  to 
contemplate  it  with  calm  consideration. 
The  latter  weeks  of  his  life  were  not 
marked  by  indifference  to  the  things  of 
earth  because  he  was  about  to  leave  it ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  he  felt  it  his  duty 
to  set  luit  house  in  order,  so  arranging 
aU  his  affairs  as  to  ensure  their  satis- 
factory settlement  after  his  death.  His 
manner  of  doing  this  was  more  like  that 
of  one  who  was  about  to  take  a  long 
journey ;  such  was  the  quiet,  thoughtful 
interest  he  took  in  everything  that 
concerned  his  family,  the  Society,  and 
the  town.  But  these  minor  things  ex- 
cluded not  the  higher  interests  that 
were  every  day  assuming  a  closer  rela- 
tionship to  himself.  Helcnew  in  whom 
he  had  believed,  and  on  that  Hock  his 
hopes  were  firmly  fixed.  During  a  long 
and  painful  illness,  though  at  intervals 
harassed  in  mind  through  the  severity 
of  his  complaint^  he  had  light  in  the 
eventide— songs  in  the  night.  The 
grace  of  Christ  was  sufficient  for  him  ; 
the  strength  of  Christ  was  made  perfect 
in  his  weakness  ;  and  when,  at  last,  the 
chiUy  gloom  of  physical  dissolution 
began  to  dose  around  him,  his  spiritual 
life  seemed  to  strengthen  and  brighten. 
He  feared  no  evil  in  the  vaUey  of  the 
shadow  of  death,  for  the  rod  and  staff  of 
his  Divine  Kedeemer  comforted  and 
supported  him.  Hence  he  was  enabled 
to  magnify  the  Lord,  and  his  spirit  re- 
joiced m  God  his  Saviour.  Almost  his 
last  words  were  M'ords  of  peaceful 
triumph  : — *'  God  ishere ;  Christ  is  here ; 
my  dear  wife  is  here  ;  my  dear  parents 
are  here :  but,  thanks  be  to  Grod,  IkUan  it 
not  her€"  He  died  October  26th,  1862. 

J.  S.  B. 

"■  The  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed  ;'* 
and  "  the  righteous  shaU  be  had  in  ever- 
lasting remembrance."  'The  godly 
man  ceaseth"  to  act  his  part   in  the 
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and  in  her  death  she  glorified  His  name. 
She  was  seised  with  paralysis,  and  surriTed 
but  a  few  hours,  during  wliich  the  word  of 
the  Lord  was  precious  to  her,  and  she 
attempted  to  sing  portions  of  hymns,  which 
bespoke  her  anticipation  of  soon  entering 
the  rest  that  remaineth  for  the  people  of 
God.  In  this  firame  of  mind  she  calmly 
expired.  J.  B. 

Noyember  19th. — At  i2ain«oy,  I»le  cf 
Mattf  aged  sixty-eight,  Mrs.  Catherine 
Canneil ;  forty-three  years  a  consistent  and 
useful  member  of  the  Wesleyan-Methodist 
Society.  She  loyed  the  means  of  grace,  and 
was  distinguished  by  the  fervour  of  her 
deyoUonal  spirit.  Benevolence  was  a  pro- 
minent feature  in  her  character ;  her  kindly 
feelings  hourly  discovering  thenuseives  in 
word  and  deed.  Humility  was  another 
trait.  She  reluctantly  accepted  the  office  of 
class-leader,  but  was  very  successful  in  that 
capacity ;  her  usefulness  resulting  especially 
from  the  simplicity  and  earnestness  of  her 
piety.  She  had  often  expressed  a  wish  to 
be  spared  the  trial  of  a  slow  and  lingering 
Kickness  ;  and  her  end  was  sudden  and 
solitary.  On  the  preceding  evening  she  was 
in  her  place  in  the  house  of  Ood.  Before 
retiring  to  rest,  her  attendant  read  to  her 
one  of  Jchn  Hunt's  "Letters  on  Entire 
Sanotification,"  to  which  she  listened  with 
deep  interest ;  after  which  she  requested  to 
be  called  at  her  usual  hour.  When,  how- 
ever, the  servant  came  next  mormng  to  her 
room,  she  found  her  mistress  lifeless  on  the 
floor,  having  expired  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy. 

"  If  He  is  nigh,  howe'er  I  die, 
'Twill  be  the  dawn  of  heavenly  ecstasy. " 

A.  H.  M. 

November  28th.  —At  PadiAamj  In  his 
seventy-sixth  year,  James  Howarth.  Up 
to  his  twenty-eighth  year  he  hved  a  strange 
to  God.  The  death  of  his  mother  was 
instrumental,  in  the  hands  of  God,  of 
awakening  his  mind  and  alarming  his 
conscience.  He  now  sought  help  elsewhere, 
but  was  at  length  led  to  seek  among  the 
Methodists  the  spiritual  instruction  and 
encouragement  which  his  consdence-stricken 
soul  required.  He  joined  the  church,  and  wijb 
exemplary  in  attending  his  class.  His  life 
was  chequered  by  afiliction  and  adversity  ; 
but  these  tested  his  faith,  and  gave  develop- 
ment to  his  piety.  Three  times  a  day  the 
loom  was  silenced,  and  the  family  were 
called  together  for  prayer  that  the  blessing 
of  God  might  rest  upon  the  house.  He  devoted 
much  time  to  the  visitation  of  the  sick,  and 
was  sought  and  welcomed  by  all  denomina- 
tions. Soon  after  the  attack  which  proved 
fatal  after  six  weeks,  he  said  to  his  wife, 
"  Through  fear  of  death  I  have  all  my  life- 
time been  snlgect  to  bondage  ;  but  now, 
thank  God  !  it  is  taken  away."  His  mind 
was  kept  in  perfect  peaces  and  he  calmly 
breathed  his  spirit  into  the  hands  of  Jesus. 

J.  B. 


November  28th.  —  At  FarnUy,  intheBnun- 
ley  Circuit,  aged  sixty-nine,  William  Pawson, 
Esq.  Descended  from  an  honoured  ancestry, 
who  welcomed  to  their  hospitable  home  the 
two  Wcsleys,  Grimshaw,  and  the  prindpsl 
agents  in  the  revival  of  religion  which  isKiied 
in  the  establishment  of  Wesleyan  Method- 
ism,— and  of  parents  who  were  the  first  sub- 
scribers to  the  Missionary  Society, — he  earij 
became  the  subject  of  converting  grace ;  and 
his  union  with  the  church  remained  nnbrokra 
to  the  dose  of  life.  Called  to  fill  many  of  iU 
offices,  he  bore  his  part  with  much  effideocj 
and  cheerfulness.  His  love  for  the  social  means 
of  grace,  and  for  the  sanctuary,  remained 
unabated  to  the  end.  In  prospect  of  retire- 
ment (on  account  of  failing  health)  fhuu  the 
office  of  leader,  he  remarked,  "I  shall  attend 
as  often  as  I  possibly  can,  to  get  good  to  mj 
own  soul,  and  seek  a  perfect  meetness  for 
heaven."  His  reading  had  of  late  led  him 
to  review  the  histoiy  of  Methodism,  and  he 
expressed  in  emphatic  terms  his  conviction 
that  the  hand  of  God  had  guided  its  couiw, 
and  growing  attachment  to  its  interests.  He 
was  present  at  the  memorable  Jubilee  cele- 
bration in  Leeds,  where  he  testified  his  great 
joy,  and  made  an  appropriate  ofiforing  to  the 
fund.  Shortly  atUarward  his  afiUction  be- 
came alarming ;  but  he  had  long  been 
maturing  for  the  heavenly  state,  and  his  last 
utterance  was  expreaaiTe  of  the  predousnes: 
of  his  adorable  Redeemer.  Of  the  noUe 
band  of  donors  to  the  JnbUee  Fond,  Mr. 
Pawson  is,  probably,  the  first  who  has  been 
called  to  exchange  the  duties  of  the  militant 
for  the  bUfls  of  the  triumphant  church. 

J.  P.  L. 

December  9th.— At  Park  Miines,  in  the 
niverstone    Circuit,    aged    seventy-thre^ 
Mrs.  Esther  Cragg  ;  relict  of  the  late  Mr. 
Robert   Cragg,   many  years  a  usefhl  and 
laborious  leader  and  Local  preacher.     She 
was  converted  in  early  life.    Being  the  eldest 
daughter  in  a  large  fiunily,   much   of  the 
responsibility     of    training     the    younger 
members  rested'  with  her ;  and  she  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  three  of  her  brothi^^ 
engaged  in  the  Methodist  ministry,  namely, 
the  Rev.  Richard,  Samuel,  and  William  Alien. 
In  later  years  her  heart  was  ateo  cheered  by 
the  consecration  of  her  youngest  son  to  the 
same  work,  who  is  now  labouring  in  Cknada. 
She  maintained  an  uninterrupted  connexion 
with    the   WesleyMi    Methodists  fifty- nine 
years.  Her  course  was  somewhat  diequered. 
In  1837  she  was  called  to  mourn  the  loss  of 
her  husband  ;  but,  during  twenty-six  years 
of  widowhood,  she  realized  the  truth  of  the 
gracious  word,  **  A  Father  of  the  frthcrlesri, 
and  a  Judge  of  the  widows,  is  God  in  His 
holy  habitation."     During    Uie  last   four 
years    she    suffered  from  the   loss  of  her 
natural  sight,  but  ci^joyed  in  a  rich  measure 
the  light  of  God's  countenance,  lliroufbont 
life  she  was  of  an  eminently   Oicok  and 
quiet  spirit ;  and  her  end  was  peace. 

R.  A. 
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RV  HIS  BROTHER.  THE  REV.  THOMAS  RICHARDSON. 

Tai  inbjrct  of  Ihii  brief  memoir  was  a  nittiTe  of  the  ancient  pala- 

line  iDvn  of  Lancaster,  wbich  ii  by  eome  called  "the  Oateva;,"  or 

eniriDee  o(  tbe  Lake- Dint  net.     Tbere  be  spent  bi«  earlieat  yean,  often 

tlrolliDg  along  pleasant  saburban  wtlka,  aad  gazing  od  the  euchant- 

ia;  Kenery  aroand.     When  about  fuurtern  years  old,  he  was  appren* 

I  reapectable   tradesmao  of  tbe   place, 

ibinet-mannfaclurer ;  in  which  art  tbe 

it.     Hi*  parents   were  members  of  the 

required  all  their  children  to  attend  ita 

,  Joseph  became  the  subject  of  serious 

if  tbe  protracted  alBiction  and  death  ot 

a  mortal  sickness  was  often  visited  by 

imbent  of  St.  Ann's,  an  intimate  friend 

I  of  CambriJge.andof  thelate  Rer.  Legh 

ionally  visited  Lancaster,  and  occupied 

I  ig  tbe  earnest  prayers  and  atteiiding  the 

.  of  bis  two  distini^tiisbcd  friends,  that 

I  wngradnally  to  seek  Christ.  About  this 

'  I  several  of  tbe  lesditig  friends  among 

I  resolved  to  identify  himself  with  them. 

At  oDe  of  their  meana  of  grace,  he  obtained  pence  with  God  through 

our  Lord  Jesua  Christ ;  and  henceforth  he  went  on  his  way  rejoicing. 

Ad  ardent  seal,  and  love  for  tbe  Saviour,  now  led  bim  to  desire  to  be 

a^ful.     For  tbia  end  he  devoted  much  of  hia  spare  time  to  the  study 

of  tbe  Scriptorea.     He  read  a  great  part  of  the  judicious  "  Comment- 

sr>  "  of  tbe  ReT.  Thomas  Scott,  as  well  aa  tbe  "  Notes  "  of  Mr.  Wesley 

ud  others  on  the  New  Testament.    At  a  later  date  be  made  it  a  point 

In  read  one  of  Mr.  Wealey'a  Sermons  every  day.    He  also  gave  careful 

UttDttoD  to  the  English  tongue,  and  in  some  degree  to  the  Latin.    The 

malt  of  all  was,  that,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  he  early  became  a  very 

a.«tful  and  sacceasfnl  Local  preacher. 

WhcD  aboat  twenty  years  old,  he  visited  the  metropolis,  in  order  to 
^  foTther  knowledge  of  bia  business.  WbUe  tbere,  he  several  titnes 
peached  in  the  open  air,  at  seven  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  in 
Moorfields  and  other  parts,  lie  afterwards  lived  for  a  short  time  in 
Colne ;  and,  daring  that  period,  be  was  requested  to  labour  for  a  few 
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months  Id  the  Middleham  Circuit,  in  consequence  of  the  sickness  of 
the  Superintendent  minister,  the  Rev.  John  Wesley  Barritt.     There 
he  found  ample  scope  for  zeal  and  energy  ;  hut,  his  health  failing  in 
a  winter  of  great  severity,  he  returned  home.     In  view  of  all  circum- 
stances, though  he  was  urged  to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the 
ministry,  he  resolved  to  consecrate  his  leisure  and  talents  to  the  pro- 
motion of  the  Saviour's  cause  in  his  own  neighbourhood.     A  short 
time  after  this,  he  commenced  business  in  Bacup;  but,  not  finding 
scope  there,  shortly  removed  to  Leeds.     Here  he  was  united  in  mar- 
riage with  one  who  sympathized  with  him  in  all  his  enterprises,  and 
brightened  his  home  with  constant  affection.     He  had  not  been  long 
resident  in  the  town,  when  the  organ  question  of  1827  was  made  the 
plea  for  a  violent  agitation,  and  the  result  was  that  nearly  a  thousand 
members  were  drawn  away   from  the  We^leyan-Methodist  Society. 
During  that  painful  crisis  he  maintained  his  fidelity  to  the  church  of 
his  choice,  and  laboured,  with  all  his  power,  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
William  Dawson,  Mr.  Scarth,   Mr.  Turkington,  and   other  valuable 
Local  preachers,  to  supply  the  places  of  those  who  had  thought  proper 
to  withdraw.     It  was  felt  to  be  at  once  his  duty  and  his  joy  to  assist 
to  the  utmost  the  ministers  who  were  then  stationed  in  the  two  Leeds 
Circuits,  and  to  bear  a  part  in  repairing  the  wastes  of  Zion. 

Soon  after  this  date  he  commenced  business.  The  good  providence 
of  God  so  signally  accompanied  his  efforts,  that  at  the  age  of  forty- 
five  he  was  enabled  to  retire  in  great  comfort ;  so  that  henceforth  he 
devoted  all  his  time  and  energies  to  the  public  weal,  in  various  depart- 
ments of  service.  He  now  became  a  member  of  the  corporation  ;  and, 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  one  of  the  senior  aldermen  of  the 
borough.  In  1854  he  was  unanimously  elected  by. the  Town  Council 
to  the  civic  chair.  Throughout  his  year  of  office  he  greatly  exerted 
himself  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  borough,  especially  by  measures 
designed  to  suppress  vice,  and  promote  Christian  morality.  He  required 
all  shops  to  be  closed  on  the  Lord's  day ;  and  the  public-houses  were 
carefully  watched.  During  his  mayoralty,  the  Conference  of  1855  wa^ 
held  in  Leeds :  an  occasion  this  for  manifesting  the  high  regard  he 
entertained  for  the  ministers  of  the  body,  and  his  attachment  to  the 
United  Societies  which  compose  their  great  charge.  He  spoke  at  several 
of  the  Preparatory  Committees;  and,  as  opportunity  served,  gathered 
around  him  at  his  own  home  the  President,  the  Ex-Presidents,  and 
many  other  ministers,  who  honoured  him  with  their  friendly  regard, 
and  by  their  presence  acknowledged  his  fidelity  to  the  profession  of  h 
Christian  and  a  Methodist.  Although  his  labours  &»  chief  magistrate 
were  great,  yet  he  carefully  and  conscientiously  kept  all  his  appoint- 
ments as  a  Local  preacher,  leader,  &c. ;  and,  in  addition  to  these  enjjage- 
ments,  often  presided  at  Missionary  Meetings,  both  near  home,  and  at 
a  considerable  distance  ;  besides  advocating  in  public  the  claims  of 
schools,  chapels,  &c.* — In  the  year  1858,  when  the  Queen  and  the 

*  Whilt  it  is  pleasant  to  make  this  recoid,  and  to  give  the  full  credit  dos,  all  nuasc 
see  that  the  course  pursued  was  the  onlj  one  open  to  a  consisteot  man.    tie  vbo^ 
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kte  PriDoe-Cooaort  visited  Leeds,  on  occasion  of  opening  the  town- 
hall,  Mr.  Richardson  was  one  of  the  gentlemen  selected  hy  the  Council 
to  present  an  Address  to  the  Royal  pair. 

Soon  after  be  retired  from  business,  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  to 
the  writing  of  tracts  and  sermons.    Two  of  the  latter  he  published,  both 
of  which  had  been  preached  at  Oxford-Place  chapel ;  the  first,  on  the 
**  Redemption  of  the  Soul ;  "  founded  on  Psalm  xlix.  8, — which  passed 
tfaroogh  three  editions.     The  second  was  on  Isaiah  Hi.  7 ;  entitled, 
'*  Good  Tidings  published  from  the  Mountains."     The  first  tract  he 
wrote  was  on  the  •'  New  Birth."     This  was  so  well  received,  that  he 
had  more  than  twenty-five  thousand  copies  printed  and  circulated. 
In  the  opening  paragraph  he  states  the  occasion  of  exercising  his  gifts 
in  this  lioe : — "  Many  years  ago  the  writer  was  incidentally  called  to 
the  bedside  of  a  dying  man,  who  was  receiving  a  visit  from  a  spiritual 
adfiier.     The  topic  of  conversation  arrested  his  own  attention  :  for  it 
vas  a  subject  he  had  not  heard  explained  before.     It  was  the  New 
Birth.    The  visiter  told  the  dying  man  that  he  '  must  be  born  again  ;' 
that,  unless  be  experienced  that  change,  he  could  not  enter  into  the 
kiogdom  of  God.     The  subject  was  not  understood  by  the  afflicted 
penoD,  who  appeared  to  be  so  destitute  of  spiritual  light  as  to  be 
usable  to  comprehend  its  true  meaning.     At  length,  however,  with 
great  emotion  and  evident  surprise,  he  exclaimed,  '  How  can  I  telt 
vken  I  am  bom  again  ? '     To  this  interrogative  no  satisfactory  answer 
vas  returned.    The  writer,  having  become  acquainted  with  the  subject 
lince  that  time,  baa  ever  regretted  the  circumstance ;  especially  when 
he  remembers  the  great  anxiety  of  the  sufferer  to  be  set  right  on  a 
matter  so  important  to  him,  and  at  such  a  crisis."     When  about  to 
publish  another  edition,  Mr.  Richardson  put  the  tract  into  the  hands 
of  his  friend,  the  Rev.  William  Willan,  (then  stationed  in  the  Leeds 
Second  Circuit,)  desiring  him  to  suggest  any  verbal  alteration  he  might 
ihiok  necesaarj.     Just  at  that  time  the  late  Rev.  Jonathan  Crowther 
vas  on  a  viait  at  Mr.  Willan's  house.     That  eminent  man,  then  near 
his  end,  had  the  whole  read  to  him,  and  pronounced,  "  Well,  it  is  one 
of  the  best  little  tracts,  on  that  subject,  I  have  ever  met  with."    Many 
letters  came  from  other  readers,  testifying  the  good  they  had  derived 
from  its  perusal. — ^The  second  tract  he  wrote  was  entitled,  "  Watch- 
man !  what  of  the  Night  ?  "     This  was  published  at  a  time  when  his 

^ -  1. • -  —  "  -  " ^-^— ^^  ^^^^I^^W^i— ^^^^^^— 

vheD  caUed  to  any  municipal  or  other  public  function,  becomes  the  more  willing  to  be 
«hsem  from  his  place  in  the  houAe  of  God,  or  from  the  fellowship  of  saints,  or  from 
uj  of  his  accustomed  walks  of  Christian  activity,  sacrifices  the  greater  to  the  less  in  a 
manner  truly  pitiable.  He  loses,  moreover,  a  golden  opportunity  for  confessing 
Christ ;  and  his  example,  now  more  influential  than  before,  and  carrying  a  new  respon- 
•ibflity,  is  an  eril  hiatead  of  a  good.  The  result  is  incalculable  hurt  to  his  own  soul 
also.  Nor  is  this  all.  To  copy  the  idiom  of  a  too  famous  Continental  statesman,  he 
omiaiito  not  only  a  sin,  but  a  blundet.  For,  as  he  cannot  go  the  lengths  of  worldly 
Bkea,  and  cannot  rival  them  on  their  own  ground,  he  pbinly  forfeits  respect  on  both 
Miesy  becsomiog  very  small  in  the  eyes  of  his  new  friends,  aa  well  as  in  those  of  bis  old 
floes,— EoiToa. 

o  2 
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office  commanded  much  influence  in  the  borough;  and  he  had  it  freely  cir- 
culated among  the  policemen  and  others. — His  third  tract  was,  "Truth 
triumphant ;  or,  The  Infidel  dying  soft :  " — a  narrative  of  two  noted 
unbelievers,  whom  be  had  known  for  many  years,  and  whom  be  had 
often  exhorted  to  **  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,"  assuring  them  that 
their  principles  would  not  sustain  them  in  a  dying  hour.  When  these 
men  lay  on  the  bed  of  mortal  sickness,  they  sent  for  their  faithful 
monitor  to  pray  with  them,  each  exclaiming,  "  Is  there  mercy  for 
tne  ?  " — The  fourth  was  entitled,  **  A  Sinner  repenting,  the  Joy  of 
Angels."  The  fifth,  "I've  lost  it!  I've  lost  it!"  The  sixth, 
"  Heaven 's  won  !  Heaven 's  won  !"  The  seventh  and  last  was  another 
narrative  tract,  entitled,  "  There  is  no  Darkness  ;  all  is  Light." — The 
manuscripts  of  all  these,  with  the  exception  of  the  first,  he  presented 
to  the  Wesleyan  Tract  Committee,  by  whom  they  were  accepted  and 
published ;  and  they  are  now  in  the  Catalogue  of  such  publications 
issued  at  the  Conference  Office. 

Mr.  Richardson  was  many  years  remarkable  as  a  distributer  of  tracts. 
Whenever  he  went  from  home,  he  took  with  him  a  large  supply,  and 
gave  them  away  in  all  directions,  considering  that  f^reat  good  might  be 
accomplished  by  this  simple  instrumentality.  When  he  entered  a 
village,  his  method  was  to  ask  the  boys  and  girls  he  met  a  few  ques- 
tions, and  especially  to  ascertain  if  they  could  read.  He  then  gave  to 
each  a  tract,  requesting  that  it  might  be  read  to  the  parents  at  home. 
When  travelling  by  railway,  he  took  a  like  opportunity  of  circulating 
silent  messengers  of  mercy ;  and  the  labour  was  not  in  vain.  Some 
precious  fruit  has  been  gathered  into  the  granary ;  and  more  will  appear, 
doubtless,  at  the  great  reaping-time. 

Meanwhile  his  efforts  as  a  Local  preacher  were  not  slackened.  At 
difi'ereut  times  he  visited  the  several  Circuits  in  which  the  writer 
laboured,  and  many  other  places,  to  preach  occasional  sermons,  or  to 
take  the  chair  at  public  meetings.  And  a  single  word  may  be  allowed 
in  witness  of  his  generosity  at  such  times  :  for,  in  addition  to  paying 
all  his  traveUing  expenses,  he  usually  contributed  handsomely  to  the 
cause  he  advocated.  Best  of  all,  many  testified  that  the  Lord  had 
spoken  by  him  a  saving  word. 

Not  unaccustomed  to  physical  derangement,  in  the  autumn  of  1859 
he  had  a  severe  fever,  which  shook  his  frame,  and  brought  him  to  the 
confines  of  "  the  house  appointed  for  all  living."  Though  after  a  time 
he  recovered,  he  could  no  longer  take  the  same  exercise  as  formerly. 
It  is  not  too  much,  however,  to  say  that  he  still  laboured  in  doing 
good  to  the  extent  of  his  power,  publishing  *'  the  glorious  Gospel  of 
the  blessed  God."  In  the  spring  of  1860,  he  visited  his  native  town  ; 
and  once  again,  in  the  summer,  he  with  Mrs.  Richardson  spent  a 
month  at  Morecambe,  near  Lancaster.  While  there,  he  preached  twice 
in  the  chapel,  which  was  filled  on  both  occasions ;  and  several  of  the 
hearers  remarked,  that  he  spoke  with  the  earnestness  and  pathos  of ''  a 
dying  man,  to  dying  men."  He  also  presided  at  the  Anniversary 
Meeting  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  Whilst  at  More- 
cambe, having  heard  that  his  friend  Mr.  Clarke,  an  aged  class-leader 
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of  that  place,  was  anfFering  from  cancer,  he  immediately  went  to  con- 
Terse  and  pray  with  him,  manifesting  a  true  sympathy  for  the  afflicted 
wirant  of  God.  After  this,  he  repeated  the  visit  almost  daily,  during 
his  stay.  The  fell  and  insidious  disease  terminated  fatally  about  three 
weeks  after  my  brother's  demise.  During  the  last  week  of  his  life,  Mr. 
Clarke  was  remarkably  happy ;  telling  those  around  him  that  he  at 
times  thought  he  heard  heavenly  music,  and  that  there  were  in  his 
room  attendant  spirits  from  above.  A  little  before  his  departure,  he 
«id,  "They  are  waiting  ;  I  see  them  ! " — and  then,  stretching  forth  his 
hand,  added,  "  Mr.  Richard«on  I " — as  if  recognising  the  spirit  of  his 
departed  friend  among  the  number.     Thus 

"  A  convoy  attends, 
A  ministering  host  of  invisible  friends/* 

Daring  bis  stay  at  Morecambe,  the  subject  of  our  record  had  an 
appoiotroent  on  Sunday,  July  29tb,  at  Oxford-Place  chapel,  Leeds ; 
tiid  so  aoziona  was  he  to  fulfil  it,  that  he  travelled  about  seventy  miles 
fur  this  end,  and  returned  to  the  coast  on  the  Monday.  On  the  Sab- 
bath following  he  took  the  pulpit  of  the  Lancaster  chapel ;  and  this 
vis  the  last  aermon  but  one  he  was  permitted  to  deliver.  About  forty 
)ear*  before,  he  had  preached  in  the  same  place  his  •'  trial  sermon." — 
Oo  Augost  9th  he  left  Morecambe  for  Leeds,  somewhat  improved  in 
health;  and  on  Sunday,  August  19tb,  he  was  found  occupying  the 
pulpit  of  Hanover-Place  chapel.  This  was  his  last  public  effort :  for, 
about  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  following  Sabbath,  he  was 
luddenly  seized  with  violent  sickness,  which  in  seventeen  days  termi- 
nated fatally.  During  this  brief  and  most  trying  season,  he  was  much 
^D^ged  in  prayer,  and  expressed  himself  as  having  "  strong  confidence 
in  God."  The  day  before  his  death,  Mrs.  Richardson,  entering  the 
room,  saw  on  his  countenance  a  peculiar  calmness  and  tranquillity,  on 
»hich  she  briefly  remarked  ;  when  he  replied,  "  I  have  had  a  severe 
conflict  with  the  enemy,  but  I  have  conquered  through  the  blood  of 
tbe  Lamb."  During  the  night  which  ensued,  he  said  to  a  relative, 
"Write  to  my  brother,  and  tell  him  my  faith  is  founded  on  the  Rock, 
ChrUt ;  I  have  a  firm  footing  on  the  'Rock  nf  ages,^  *' — Shortly  after 
^bis,  without  a  struggle,  he  fell  asleep  in  Jesus  ;  and  his  deathless 
•pint,  freed  from  its  "  earthly  house,"  passed  upward  to  the  **  house 
not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens."  This  blessed  change 
occurred  in  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  September  12th,  I860. 

'*  Surely  the  good  man's  last  estate  is  peace  : 
How  calm  his  exit ! 

Night  dews  fitll  not  more  gently  to  the  ground ; 
Nor  weary,  worn-out  winds  expire  more  soft.** 

Shortly  after  his  decease,  his  old  and  valued  friend,  the  Rev.  James 
Vilion,  (at. thai  time  chaplain  to  one  of  the  Leeds  cemeteries,)  sent 
to  the  writer  the  following  testimony : — **  It  is  impossible  for  me 
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adequately  to  express  the  sense  of  that  sore  breach  which  by  hU 
removal  has  been  made  in  the  circle  of  my  friendships,  bat  especially 
in  your  family-connexions.  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  I 
had  the  honour  of  his  acquaintance.     The  poet  says, — 

'  A  world  in  purchase  of  a  friend  is  gain.* 

According  to  this  maxim,  I  estimate  my  loss.  I  know  your  feelings 
are  similar  to  my  own,  only  more  acute :  for,  while  he  was  to  me  a 
faithful  friend,  he  Was  to  you  an  affectionate  brother.  And  yet  there 
is  one  who  is  left  to  lament  this  loss  more  than  either  friend  or  brother, 
— one  to  whom  he  was  a  tender  and  a  loving  husband.  Nor  would  I 
overlook  the  fact,  that  by  his  death  our  Connexion  has  lost  a  faithful 
office-bearer,  and  a  consistent  member ;  and  the  borough  of  Leeds  a 
worthy  alderman,  and  an  honourable  citizen.  There  is  one  circum- 
stance, connected  with  your  brother's  decease,  which,  in  the  fir^t 
instance,  has  a  tendency  to  deepen  the  wound  inflicted :  I  allude  to 
his  unexpected  removal.  Yet,  from  intimations  given  in  his  recent 
visits  to  us,  we  were  led  to  indulge  some  fears  that  his  days  on  earth 
were  numbered.  On  those  occasions  he  referred  to  several  persons 
who  professed  to  have  received  great  good  under  his  preaching,  and 
expressed  his  purpose  of  continuing  in  his  course  of  active  labour; 
adding,  *  My  time  for  working  will  not  be  long.'  Accordingly,  every 
measure  which  he  thought  had  a  tendency  to  promote  the  best  interests 
of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  the  prosperity  of  our  beloved  Sion,  whether 
at  home  or  abroad,  had  his  hearty  support ;  and  everything  of  an 
opposite  kind  which  he  apprehended  as  likely  to  hinder  the  attain- 
ment of  these  sacred  objects,  he  strenuously  opposed.  Meanwhile,  and 
continually,  he  built  on  that  foundation-stone  which  God  has  laid : 
and  hence,  a  short  time  before  he  expired,  when' a  friend  expressed  a 
hope  of  his  recovery,  he  replied,  '  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  am  upon  the 
Rock.'  It  appears  to  me  that  in  that  solemn  season  his  experience 
might  have  been  most  feelingly  expressed  in  the  following  stanza : — 

*  Fix*d  on  this  ground  will  I  remain. 

Though  my  heart  fail,  and  flesh  decay ; 
This  anchor  shall  ray  soul  sustain, 

When  earth *s  foundations  melt  away : 
Mercy*9  ftill  power  I  then  shall  prove, 
Loved  with  an  everlasting  lo?e.*  ** 

The  Editor  of  the  **  Mercury,"  in  a  retrospect  of  **  recent  deaths 
of  public  men  in  Leeds,"  remarks: — "Within  a  little  more  than  a 
year,  Leeds  had  lost  a  considerable  number  of  its  leading  men  by  death. 
The  sixth  gentleman  who  had  filled  the  office  of  mayor,  and  who  has 
been  removed  within  these  few  months,  was  Mr.  Alderman  Richardson, 
a  man  of  no  small  force  of  character,  of  great  industry  and  perseverance, 
and  who  well  discharged  the  functions  of  the  mayoralty.  He  also 
died  in  the  midst  of  bis  years." 
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Tbe  faneral  took  place  on  Monday,  the  17th  ;  the  large  bell  of  the 
tovD-ball  tolling.  The  mayor,  with  several  magistrates,  coancillors, 
mlDislers,  and  other  friends,  followed  the  remains  to  the  grave,  where 
they  were  deposited  near  those  of  Edward  Baines,  Esq.,  M.P.,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Winter  Hamilton,  the  Rev.  John  Ely,  &c.,  in  the  Woodhoase 
cemetery. 

Tbe  Oxford-Place  Quarterly  Meeting  adopted  the  following  minute  : 
^"Brother  Joseph  Richardson,  who  for  mitny  years  sustained  the 
offices  of  leader.  Local  preacher,  and  trustee,  in  connexion  with  this 
Society,  having  during  the  past  quarter  been  removed  by  death ;  the 
Meeting  desires  to  place  on  record  a  notice  of  his  long  services,  and 

teoders  to  his  bereaved  widow  its  sincere  condolence." The  Wood* 

hooie-Grove  School  Committee,  of  which  he  had  been  a  member  for 
mtnj  years,  passed  the  following  resolution  : — *'  Tbat  this  Meeting, 
deeply  affected  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Alderman  Richardson, 
detires  to  place  on  record  its  estimate  of  the  long  and  faithful  services 
be  rendered  to  this  institution."  As  Mr.  Richardson  had  been  long 
the  Treasurer  of  the  Fund  for  Disabled  Ministers  and  Widows,  the 
District-Meeting  passedasimilarresolution. — The  Town  Council  of  Leeds 
passed  the  following  : — "  That  this  Council  begs  to  offer  its  sincere 
sympathy  and  condolence  to  Mrs.  Richardson,  on  the  recent  death  of 
ber  late  husband,  who  was  for  many  years  a  valuable  member  of  this 
Council,  and  Chiiirman  of  one  of  its  most  important  Committees."-^ 
Mr.  Richardson  bequeathed  upwards  of  ig900  (free  of  duty)  to  several 
religious  and  benevolent  institutions ;  including  ^500  to  the  Wes- 
leytn  Missions,  i£250  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and 
£\50  to  the  Worn-out  Ministers'  and  Widows*  Fund. 


GODLINESS,  AND  ITS  PROFIT : 
A  SERMON 

DRUTEBBB  in  THB  MKTUOniST  CHAPBL,  LTVKRPOOL-ROAD,  I8LTNOT0V,  OW 
TUKSDAT,  KOYKXBBR  24tII,  1863,  019  OCCASION  OP  THB  DEATH  OF 
JOHN  M.  CAMPUNy  K.D.,   F.US. 

BY  THE  REV.  THOMAS  JACKSON. 

"  For  bodOy  excrdie  pioGteih  little :  but  godlinesi  !■  profitable  unto  all  things, 
baling  promise  of  tbe  life  that  now  ii,  and  of  that  which  in  to  come.  Thia  Is  s 
Cuthful  sajlng,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation.**  (1  Tim.  W.  8, 9.) 

In  the  writiogs  of  St.  Paul  we  often  find  allusions  to  existing  manners 
tnd  customs,  a  careful  examination  of  which  is  necessary  in  order  that 
vf  may  fully  apprehend  his  meaning.  This  observation  applies  to  the 
teit  before  us.  In  the  preceding  verse  he  says  to  Timothy,  his  son  in 
the  Gospel,  *'  Refuse  profane  and  old  wives*  fables,  and  exercise  thyself 
nther  unto  godliness."     The  word  which  is  here  rendered  *'  exercise  '* 
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contains  a  direct  reference  to  the  conduct  of  the  yoang  men  of  Oreecp, 
who  took  part  in  the  public  games  which  were  celebrated  in  their 
times,  and  were  exceedingly  popular.  They  were  held  at  stated  periods, 
and  consisted  in  racing,  wrestling,  leaping,  boxing,  and  other  sports 
of  a  similar  kind  ;  and  the  men  who  took  part  in  them  prepared  them* 
selves  by  a  conrse  of  severe  discipline,  in  which  they  "  exercised " 
themselves  with  great  care,  assiduity,  and  personal  suffering. 

The  apostle  exhorts  Timothy  to  '*  exercise"  himself  in  a  higher  and 
nobler  cause.  "  Bodily  exercise,"  he  observes,  *'  profiteth  little."  It 
serves  to  increase  bodily  strength  and  agility,  by  means  of  which  the 
men  who  contended  in  the  Grecian  games  obtained  wreaths  of  honour, 
and  the  loud  plaudits  of  admiring  crowds.  But  the  "  profit "  of  these 
things  was  very  ''little"  indeed.  The  wreaths,  consisting  of  leaves,  soon 
withered  and  died  away ;  the  shouts  of  multitudes,  which  rent  the  air, 
were  soon  hushed  in  complete  silence ;  and  the  successful  men,  upon 
whom  these  honours  were  lavished,  in  a  short  time  descended  into 
their  graves,  and  were  forgotten,  having  derived  no  solid  or  lasting 
benefit  from  all  their  self-denial  and  exertion.  Wbereas  "  godliness,'* 
in  which  Timothy  is  urged  to  **  exercise  "  himself,  *'  is  profitable  unto 
all  things."  Its  direct  tendency  is  to  promote  the  best  interests  of 
its  subjects  ;  and  it  has  promises  connected  with  it,  which  insure  the 
richest  profit  through  every  period  of  the  present  life,  and  extend 
through  the  life  to  come. 

It  has  pleased  God  to  remove  from  the  Society  connected  with  this 
Christian  sanctuary,  and  from  the  congregation  accustomed  to  worship 
here,  a  man  whose  character  and  usefulness  have  long  commanded  high 
and  general  respect.  I  have  selected  this  text  as  suggesting  some 
appropriate  subjects  of  remark  preparatory  to  a  brief  account  of  his 
life  and  end.  He  was  an  example  of  Christian  "  godliness ; "  one  who 
realized  the  "  profit "  connected  with  it  both  in  life  and  death,  and,  we 
doubt  not,  now  enjoys  that  •*  profit "  in  an  immensely  higher  degree. 

On  reading  the  text,  two  questions  naturally  arise  in  our  minds. 
First,  What  is  godliness?  and,  secondly.  What  is  the  profit 
which  it  brings  ? — To  these  questions  we  will  endeavour  to  give  a 
scriptural  answer. 

I.  By  GODLINESS  we  understand  a  right  state  of  the  mind  and  heart 
with  respect  to  God,  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  course  of  action. 
It  comprehends  the  knowledge  of  God  ;  the  fear  of  God ;  faith  in 
God  ;  love  to  God  ;  joy  in  God  ;  the  spiritual  worship  of  God ;  sub- 
mission to  God's  providential  arrangements  ;  obedience  to  God's  com- 
mands ;  and  zeal  for  His  glory.  St.  Peter  tells  us,  that  God  hsth 
given  us  "  all  things  that  pertain  to  life  and  godliness."  He  not  only 
supplies  our  temporal  necessities,  but  has  furnished  us  with  every 
means  of  regaining  His  forfeited  favour,  and  of  being  sanctified  to  Him 
in  body,  soul,  and  spirit.  We  are  also  reminded  by  St,  Paul,  tlwt 
"  the  grace  of  God  that  bringeth  salvation  hath  appeared  to  all  men ; 
teaching  us  that,  denying  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  we  should  Uve 
soberly,  righteously,  and  godly,  in  this  present  world." 

From  these  texts,  as  well  as  from  the  nature  of  the  thing  iUelf,  we 
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perceive  that  godlioess  is  an  attninment.  It  is  not  anything  that  we 
DatnnilJj  possess,  but  is  a  something  that  is  acquired  ;  and  the  time 
It  which  it  is  obtained  is  the  most  important  period  of  our  existence, 
h  is  the  time  at  which  we  "  pass  from  death  unto  life  ;"  the  time 
when  we  are  made  *'  new  creatares ;"  when  we  cease  to  be  the  children 
of  the  wicked  one,  and  become  the  children  of  God ;  when  we  are 
"dclJTered  from  the  power  of  darkness,  and  are  translated  into  the 
kiogdoin  of  God*s  dear  Son  ;"  when  we  are  no  longer  heirs  of  hell,  but 
become  "  heirs  of  God,  and  joint-heirs  with  Christ." 

The  manner  in  which  this  great  change  in  our  state  and  character 
is  effected  is  worthy  of  special  attention.  The  first  step  that  is  taken, 
in  order  to  the  attainment  of  true  godliness,  is  a  conviction  of  the 
wiDt  of  it,  produced  by  the  word  and  Spirit  of  God.  While  we  are 
vite  and  upright  in  our  own  estimation,  there  is  little  hope  of  any 
ameDdment  in  our  character  snd  condition.  But  when  we  are  cou- 
vioced  that  in  ua  *'  there  dwelleth  no  good  thing;"  that,  in  fsct,  we 
are  ipiritaally  and  morally  "  wretched,  and  poor,  and  miserable,  and 
blind,  and  naked  ;"  there  is  hope  that  we  shall  begin  \o  pray  in  ear- 
nest to  Him  who  is  "mighty  to  save,"  and  whose  mercy  is  equal  to 
His  power.  When  we  are  thoroughly  convinced  that  our  hearts  are 
the.  seat  of  every  depraved  afffction^  and  that  our  lives  have  been  one 
oootinued  course  of  sin  in  the  sight  of  God,  there  arises  in  us  a  feeling 
of  aiarm  :  for  sin  implies  guilt,  which  is  nothing  less  than  a  righteous 
Kibility  to  punishment ;  and  "  the  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die." 
UpoD  the  convicted  transgressor  of  God's  holy  law  thia  terrible  penalty 
ffisj  be  inflicted  at  any  moment.  Nor  is  there  any  place  in  the  wide 
sniferse,  to  which  the  offender  can  flee  for  shelter  from  the  impending 
curie.  Wherever  the  sinner  may  seek  to  hide  himself,  "  the  wrath  of 
God  abide tb  on  him." 

But  alarm  is  not  the  only  uneasy,  feeling  that  is  produced  in  us,  when 
we  are  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  ourselves  as  depraved  and  guilty 
creatares.  We  cannot  forbear  to  remember  the  goodness  of  God, 
s?aio8t  whom  our  sins  have  been  committed  ;  and  the  bitter  sufierings 
of  oar  Saviour,  of  which  our  sins  were  the  direct  cause.  Sins  against 
iubt  and  love  acquire  a  special  aggravation,  and  the  remembrance  of 
thtrm  often  produces  an  overwhelming  amount  of  shame  and  sorrow. 
Such  was  the  sorrow  of  Peter,  when  the  Lord  looked  upon  him  ;  such 
was  the  sorrow  of  the  three  thousand  penitent  Jews  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  when  the  sin  of  putting  the  Son  of  God  to  death  was 
cbiirged  upon  them,  and  they  could  not  deny  the  accusation  ;  and  such 
vas  the  sorrow  of  Saul,  when  he  was  convinced  of  the  Messiahship  of 
Jesus,  who»e  name  he  had  blasphemed,  and  whose  disciples  he  had 
bated  and  persecuted.  Sorrow  arising  from  such  causes  the  apostle 
alls  •«  godly  sorrow,"  or  "  sorrow  according  to  God."  It  is  not 
Christian  godliness,  in  the  proper  sense  of  that  term  ;  but  it  is  the  first 
*t(p  in  the  way  that  leads  to  it.  No  man  ever  attained  to  it,  who 
Viu  not  first  led  to  mourn  on  account  of  the  sins  which  he  had  com- 
nitted  against  the  Lord,  hia  Maker  and  Redeemer.  Of  such  sorrow 
oar  Lord  speaks,  when  He  aays, ''  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn,  for  they 
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shall  be  comforted ;  "  and  St.  Paul,  when  Le  telU  the  Corinthians  that 
"  godly  sorrow  worketh  repentance  to  salvation  not  to  be  repented  of.'* 
In  a  true  conversion,  men  ''  look  upon  Him  whom  they  have  pierced, 
and  mourn  "  in  mental  anguish  and  dismay. 

The  next  step  that  is  necessary,  in  order  to  the  attaioment  of 
Christian  godliness,  is  a  voluntary  submission  to  what  St.  Paul  calls 
*'  the  righteousness  of  God : "  that  is,  to  God's  method  of  constituting; 
sinners  relatively  righteous  in  His  sight.  Provision  is  made,  by  tbe 
sacrifice  of  the  cross,  for  the  justification  of  the  ungodly  ;  and  God  hss 
been  pleased,  in  the  exercise  of  a  wise  and  gracious  sovereignty,  to 
appoint  faith  in  Christ  as  the  grand  and  simple  condition  upon  which 
the  bestowal  of  that  blessing  is  suspended.  Whatever,  therefore,  mny 
be  the  amount  of  guilt  that  any  man  may  hare  contracted, — when  io 
a  penitent  state  of  the  heart  he  believes  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  bis 
transgressions  are  all  forgiven,  his  sins  are  covered,  and  he  is  invested 
with  the  privileges  of  a  righteous  man.  In  other  words,  he  is  fully 
and  freely  justified. 

With  tbe  blessing  of  full  and  free  justification  is  connected  tbe  gift 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  Comforter,  a  Sanctifier,  and  the  Spirit  of  power 
and  of  love.  Under  His  gracious  operation  guilty  fear  departs ;  evil 
passions  are  all  subdued  ;  there  arises  in  the  heart  a  peace  which 
"  passeth  all  understanding,"  with  a  whole  train  of  holy  and  heavenly 
affections  :  for  '*  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  longsoffering, 
gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance."  The  man  in  whose 
heart  these  graces  live  and  reign  is  a  happy  and  a  holy  man.  His 
conscience  is  at  rest ;  his  passions  are  calm  and  tranquil ;  he  is  dead  to 
sin  ;  he  lives  unto  righteousness.  Yet  his  conscience,  though  pare,  is 
tender  ;  for  he  has  a  salutary  fear  of  offending  God.  His  is  a  life  of 
faith  in  God,  whose  presence  and  favour  he  habitually  realizes ;  of /«t/A 
in  Christ,  as  his  Redeemer,  Advocate,  and  Saviour  ;  and  of ySn'M  w  the 
Holy  Ghost,  as  his  Helper  and  Guide.  He  liwes  God,  nnder*a  Uvely 
and  joyous  sense  of  God*s  love  to  him.  He  meekly  submits  kmuif 
to  God  under  every  providential  dispensation ;  and  with  a  gratefal 
heart  renders  thanks  to  God  for  every  blessing  he  enjoys.  He  desires 
God  as  his  supreme  Good  ;  delights  tn  Him  as  the  Centre  of  all  excel* 
lence  and  perfection  ;  and  daily  feels  it  to  be  his  meat  and  drink  to 
do  the  will  of  his  heavenly  Father. 

Such  a  man  is  prepared  to  worship  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  and 
not  merely  in  the  use  of  outward  forms.  The  Holy  Spirit  dwells  in 
him,  as  the  Spirit  of  grace  and  of  supplication  ;  and  hence  his  is  a 
life  of  prayer,  his  heart  being  habitually  lifted  up  to  God,  asking  for 
himself  and  for  others  the  things  which  are  requisite  and  necesssrVi 
as  well  for  the  body  as  the  soul.  For  the  blessings  of  providence, 
and  for  the  richer  blessings  of  grace  and  salvation,  his  thanksgivings 
are  daily  presented  to  God  with  a  grateful  heart ;  and  from  his  lips 
and  heart  there  constantly  issue  the  praises  of  God,  excited  by  just 
and  elevated  views  of  the  Divine  attributes,  and  of  Qod'n  wondroos 
works  in  creation,  redemption,  providence,  and  grace.     The  cclebrt- 
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(ion  of  6od*i  worebip,  in  secret,  and  in  public  religious  assemblies,  is 
conDccted  with  a  course  of  moral  obedience  /  for  the  man  who  lovea 
God  vill  hibitoallj  keep  His  commandments,  and  will  neither  indulge 
hioielf  in  sin,  nor  live  in  the  neglect  of  anything  that  he  knows  to 
lie  eojoioed  ss  matter  of  duty.  The  godly  man  lives  not  to  himself, 
bat  to  bis  Saviour,  who  redeemed  him  ;  and  whether  he  eats,  or 
driols,  or  engages  in  the  ordinary  business  of  life,  he  does  all  to  the 
glonr  of  God. 

Such,  according  to  the  New  Testament,  is  Christian  godliness  ;  and 
KQch  is  the  character  of  a  godly  man.  God  is  in  all  his  thoughts. 
To  plesse  God  in  this  world,  so  as  to  enjoy  Him  in  glory  for  ever,  is 
the  one  business  of  his  life. 

There  is  a  class  of  people  from  whom  St.  Paul  exhorts  us  to  "  turn 
&vay."  They  have  "  a  form  of  godliness,"  aud  yet  are  not  only  desti- 
tute of  its  "  power,'*  but  "  deny  "  the  reality  of  its  "power  "  altogether. 
Tbfv  not  only  satisfy  themselves  with  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  reli- 
gious worship,  but  "deny"  that  there  is  anything  more  to  be  realized 
and  enjoyed  in  this  world.  Whereas,  according  to  the  apostle,  true 
godliness  is  a  "  power."  It  is  an  inward  principle,  mighty  in  its 
operation ;  subduing  every  form  of  inward  evil ;  breaking  the  power 
of  csncellrd  sin ;  implanting  in  the  heart  every  holy  temper  and  pro- 
pensity ;  enabling  man  to  withstand  all  the  allurements  of  the  world, 
tnd  all  the  temptations  of  the  wicked  one ;  qudifying  him  for  every 
^^^J,  so  that  be  can  do  God's  will  in  the  earth  as  the  holy  angels  do 
it  in  heaven.  Godliness  is,  in  fact,  nothing  less  than  the  life  of  God 
in  the  aool  of  man  ;  the  strength  of  God  made  perfect  in  human  weak- 
nen. 

IL  The  profit  of  godliness  is  a  copious  subject.  Our  time 
vill  only  allow  us  to  pursue  it  to  a  limited  extent. 

We  may,  however,  observe  that  godliness,  considered  in  itself,  is  a 
tressore  of  inestimable  value.  Speaking  of  it  under  the  name  of 
"  wisdom,"  Solomon  declares  that  "  the  merchsndise  of  it  is  better 
than  the  merchandise  of  silver,  and  the  gain  thereof  than  fine  gold. 
Sbe  is  more  precious  than  rubies  ;  and  all  the  things  thou  canst  desire 
are  not  to  be  compared  unto  her."  Worldly  property,  to  whatever  extent 
it  may  be  accumulated,  can  never  satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  human 
intellect  and  conscience ;  but  godliness  produces  this  effect,  so  that 
"be  that  hath  it  shall  abide  satisfied."  It  is  in  him  a  never-failing 
soarce  of  the  richest  consolation,  "  springing  up  into  everlasting  life." 
Holy  tempers  are  the  direct  effect  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  operation,  and 
^  nothing  leas  than  a  participation  of  "  the  Divine  nature."  They 
produce  in  mankind  a  resemblance  to  Him  whom  the  angels  worship. 
Men  may  call  houses  and  lands  their  own,  and  may  claim  a  right  in 
^rge accumulations  of  gold  and  silver  ;  but  it  is  only  for  a  short  season 
tbat  they  can  possess  them :  for  "  naked  they  came  into  the  world, 
And  naked  must "  they  leave  it.  Whereas  spiritual  riches,  the  riches 
of  tine  godliness,  their  possessors  will  carry  with  them  into  the  next 
*orld,  and  will  call  them  their  own  through  eternity.  Godliness  is 
Jurafjle  richet  and  righteousness. 
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In  its  inflaence  upon  onr  present  condition,  Christian  godliness  ii 
beneficial  in  a  high  degree.  It  restrains  mankind  from  those  vices 
which  are  ruinous  to  health,  and  thus  tends  to  secure  "length  of 
days."  It  inTigorates  the  intellect,  stimulates  to  industry,  gives  a 
character  of  probity  and  trustworthiness,  and  thus  tends  to  advance- 
ment in  respect  of  wealth,  and  of  position  in  society.  In  this  manner 
many  a  man  has  risen  to  wealth  and  honour,  so  as  to  be  able  to  render 
important  services  both  to  the  church  and  the  world  ;  while,  but  for 
his  godliness,  he  would  in  all  probability  have  spent  his  days  in 
obscurity,  and  perhaps  in  want. 

But  the  apostle  directs  attention  especially  to  the  "  profit "  which 
is  secured  to  godly  people  by  the  promises  of  God  ;  and  these  pro- 
mises, he  assures  us,  relate  both  to  this  world  and  to  the  next.  We 
ask,  then,  What  promises  has  God  made  to  godly  people,  with  respect 
to  the  life  that  now  is  ? 

He  has  promised  to  snpply  all  their  temporal  necessities.  His  words 
are,  *'  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  His  righteousness;  and 
all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you."  They  are,  of  course,  required 
to  use  the  means  which  He  has  appointed  in  order  to  this  end,  and 
then  to  trust  Him  with  the  issue.  To  sanction  their  trust.  He  has 
further  said,  "  If  God  so  clothe  the  grass  of  the  field,  which  to-day  is, 
and  to-morrow  is  cast  into  the  oren,  shall  He  not  much  more  clothe 
you,  0  ye  of  little  faith  ?  Therefore  take  no  thought,  aayincr,  What 
shall  we  eat  ?  pr,  What  shall  we  drink  ?  or.  Wherewithal  shall  we  be 
clothed  V*  How  often  have  godly  people,  in  seasons  of  eztrennitv, 
pleaded  these  encoura^ng  promises  in  faith,  and  received  a  seasonable 
•opply  of  temporal  blessings,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  compel  them  to 
acknowledge  the  hand  of  God ! 

To  godly  people  is  also  giren  the  promise  of  Divine  consolation  and 
support  under  all  the  sorrows  of  the  present  life.  Trouble  is  the 
common  lot  of  mankind ;  and  from  this  penal  eflect  of  the  fall  not 
even  the  most  godly  can  claim  an  exemption.  The  ordinary  calanaities 
of  life  fall  alike  upon  the  evil  and  the  good  ;  but  with  this  important 
difierence,  that  the  godly  are  sustained  by  a  power  whidi  is  withheld 
from  the  rest  of  the  human  race,  many  of  whom  therefore  faint  in  the 
day  of  trial,  or  resort  to  desperate  courses  as  a  means  of  relief.  When 
St.  Paul  was  afflicted  with  a  thorn  in  the  fiesh,  he  prayed  for  its 
removal ;  but  the  answer  was,  "  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee  ;  for  my 
strength  is  made  perfect  in  weakness."  The  "  thorn  "  was  necessary, 
as  a  matter  of  discipline.  It  was  not  therefore  removed ;  but  "strength" 
to  bear  it,  and  to  profit  by  it,  was  seasonably  vouchsafed.  His  case 
was  not  peculiar.  Of  godly  Christians  generally  he  says,  •*  We  glory 
in  tribulations;  knowing  that  tribulation  worketb patience;  and  patience, 
experience ;  and  experience,  hope  :  and  hope  maketh  not  ashamed ; 
because  the  love  of  God  is  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  which  is  given  unto  us."  What  words  can  express  the  valae 
of  promises  which  secure  not  only  patience  in  times  of  poverty, 
bereavement,  pain,  and  sickness,  but  also  joy  and  hope,  arising  from 
an  assurance  of  God*s  love,  imparted  by  the  Holy  Spirit  ? 
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To  godly  people,  daring  tbe  life  that  now  is,  there  is  given  the 
farther  promise  of  spiritual  advantage  from  all  the  events  that  may 
bippen  to  tbem.  The  afflictions  of  life  to  all  such  persons  are  "  light  " 
lod  "  Qioinentary ;  "  yet,  by  the  providence  and  jtrace  of  God,  they 
*'  work  "  for  them  '*  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory  ;  " 
so  great  is  the  benefit  resulting  from  them.  Trials  exercise  their 
pa^fiire  graces,  and  by  exercise  strengthen  and  perfect  them.  Poverty, 
pain,  aod  sickness,  give  occasion  to  contentment,  patience,  and  resigna- 
tion ;  persecution  calls  into  exercise  the  forgiveness  of  injuries,  and 
the  lore  of  enemies ;  acts  which  render  us  like  our  Saviour,  and 
prvpsre  us  for  an  endless  residence  with  Him  in  heaven.  Events  of 
tn  opposite  kind  also  tend  to  promote  the  spiritual  benefit  of  godly 
men.  To  them  "  all  things  work  together  for  good."  Health,  domestic 
comfort,  worldly  prosperity,  are  included  in  the  promise.  While  the 
heart  is  right  with  God,  every  blessing  is  regarded  as  His  gift,  and 
serres  as  a  fresh  motive  to  gratitude  and  praise  ;  and  every  act  of 
charity  which  a  bountiful  providence  enables  them  to  perform  is  not 
odIj  attended  by  pleasurable  emotions,  but  will  be  followed  by  an 
eodlfss  reward. 

Well  may  it  be  said,  then,  that  "  godliness  is  profitable  unto  all 
tLiogs,  baring  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is."  It  already  secures  to  its 
happy  possessors  blessings  beyond  all  that  words  can  express ;  blessings 
vhirh  place  them  immensely  in  advance  of  all  the  rest  of  mankind. 
"  Tbeir  rock  is  not  as  our  Rock,  even  our  enemies  themselves  being 
jodses;"  and  it  ia  ''godliness"  that  makes  the  difierence. 

But  there  is  another  life ;  a  life  to  come ;  a  life  very  different  from 
tLat  which  we  at  present  enjoy.  The  life  which  we  spend  upon  earth 
a  brief,  vain,  and  shadowy.  The  life  to  come  is  all  substance  and 
realitj,  and  it  has  this  peculiarity,  that  it  will  never  end.  At  present 
it  ia  to  a  great  extent  concealed  from  our  view.  After  all  our  specula- 
tions, we  are  compelled  to  confess  that  clouds  and  darkness  rest  upon 
it.  Yet  we  koow  enough  of  it  for  all  practical  purposes  ;  and  at  present 
it  isspart  of  oar  discipline  to  "  walk  by  faith,  not  by  sight."  We  are 
to  regulate  oar  conduct,  not  according  to  what  we  see  and  hear  in  this 
Torld,  but  according  to  what  God  has  told  us  in  the  Bible.  What, 
then,  are  the  promises  of  God,  given  to  godly  men,  relative  to  the  life 
to  come  ? 

He  has  giTcn  them  the  promise  of  happiness  and  security  in  the 
disembodied  state.  '*  There  is  a  spirit  in  man,"  which  survives  the 
dissolotion  of  the  body,  and  can  exercise  its  faculties  in  unimpaired 
^goor,  independently  of  the  bodily  organs.  How  it  can  do  this,  we 
know  not ;  but  the  fact  is  undeniable.  Moses  and  Elijah  conversed 
vith  oar  Saviour  upon  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration.  Abraham  and 
the  rich  man  held  a  conversation  in  their  unbodied  state.  All  who  die 
in  the  Lord  are  declared,  by  a  voice  from  heaven,  to  be  "  blessed " 
"from  henceforth  :  "  for  they  "  rest  from  their  labours  ; "  they  dwell 
in  paradise,  and  are  present  with  Jesus.  In  this  world  it  is  well  with 
(be  godly :  in  the  separate  state  it  is  "  far  better ;  "  but  to  what  extent, 
ve  most  die  to  know.     The  sorrows  in  which  bereaved  families  indulge. 
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OD  accoant  of  their  pious  dead,  form  a  perfect  contrast  to  tbe  nnntter- 
able  joy  of  tbe  sanctified  spirit,  when  freed  from  tbe  burden  of  tbe 
flesby  and  introduced  into  the  presence  of  tbe  glorified  Saviour. 

A  furtber  benefit  promised  to  the  godly  in  tbe  life  to  come  is  the 
resurrection  of  tbe  body,  glorious  and  immortal.  Encouraged  by  that 
promise,  while  toiling  and  sufiering  here  upon  earth,  they  "look  fur 
tbe  SaTiour,  tbe  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  shall  change  their  rile  body, 
and  fashion  it  like  "  His  own.  What  a  promise  is  this !  that  tbe  body 
which  was  doomed  to  sickness,  pain,  and  death,  which  has  beeo  the 
prey  of  worms,  and  lost  every  vestige  of  its  organization,  shall  not  only 
rise  again,  but  rise  in  undecaying  strength  and  beauty,  bearing  a  strict 
resemblance  to  the  body  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  will  for  ever  sit  at  tbe 
right  hand  of  the  Father,  the  wonder  of  angels,  and  tbe  object  of  end- 
less admiration  !  We  cannot  even  conceive  of  a  personal  condition 
more  elevated  than  this. 

Tbe  resurrection  of  the  dead  will  be  succeeded  by  the  perfect  happiness 
of  heaven  ;  and  this  is  tbe  crowning  profit  of  godhness,  secured  also 
by  the  promise  of  God.  Many  are  the  views  of  heaven  presented  to 
us  in  holy  Scripture,  all  of  which  are  adapted  to  raise  our  apprehen- 
sions of  it  as  a  state  of  consummate  blessedness.  It  is  a  state  of  "  rest" 
from  labour  and  suffering,  its  inhabitants  *'  hunger  no  more,"  and 
"  thirst  no  more."  They  are  for  ever  exempted  from  sorrow  and  paio. 
By  them  no  tear  is  tier  shed,  and  no  sigh  is  ever  heaved.  They  enjoy 
the  company  of  angels,  and  of  the  wise  and  good  of  every  age  and 
nation ;  including  patriarchs,  prophets,  apostles,  martyrs,  and  con- 
fessors. Their  residence  is  the  "  new  Jerusalem,*'  whoae  "  walla  are 
of  jasper  and  gold,"  and  whose  "  light "  is  the  one  and  undivided 
glory  of  God  and  tbe  Lamb.  There  "  tbe  nations  of  them  that  are 
saved  "  reside  in  absolute  security,  having  every  means  of  tbe  purest 
enjoyment.  But  their  highest  happiness  arises  from  the  manifested 
presence  and  favour  of  the  Three-One  God,  whom  they  love  with  a 
perfect  affection.  Tbey  stand  with  tbe  Lamb  upon  the  Mount  Zion ; 
they  walk  with  Christ  in  white.  The  Lamb  leads  them  to  living 
fountains  of  water, — sources  of  delight,  always  fresh  and  satisfying. 
Tbey  sit  at  His  right  hand  upon  His  throne,  as  He  sits  at  the  right 
hand  of  His  Father.     In  this  state  they  are  to  remain  for  ever. 

<*  The  Father  ahining  on  Hit  throne. 
The  glorious,  co-eternal  Son, 

The  Spirit,  one  and  seven, 
Ccuspire  their  rapture  to  complete 
And,  lo  !  they  fall  before  His  feet. 

And  silence  heightens  heaven.** 

All  this  profit  of  godliness,  in  time  and  through  eternity,  is  matter 
of  Divine  "  promise."  Tbe  promises  of  men  often  deceive  us.  Tbey 
raise  our  hopes,  and  stimulate  our  desires,  only  to  disappoint  tbem. 
But  the  word  of  God  can  never  fail.  Heaven  and  earth  shall  psM 
away ;  the  visible  heavens  will  be  folded  up  like  a  scroll  of  parchment  i 
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the  lati,  mooo,  and  stars  will  withdraw  their  shining  :  but,  in  adoring 
praise  to  God,  we  may  say  with  absolute  confidence, — 

**  Firm  as  a  rock  Thjr  truth  shall  stand, 

When  rolling  years  shall  cease  to  move." 

Godliness,  then,  is  "  profitable  unto  all  things,"  having  the  promise 
of  God  that  cannot  lie  ;  a  promise  which  extends  through  the  whole 
of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  through  the  whole  of  the  never-ending  life 
tint  is  yet  to  come.  '*  This  is  a  faithful  saying,"  a  saying  of  the  God 
of  eterual  truth  ;  and  it  is  '*  worthy  of  all  acceptation," — worthy  not 
oulj  of  the  careful  study  of  the  rich  and  the  poor,  of  the  aged  and 
the  young,  of  the  learned  and  the  illiterate ;  but  of  their  cordial  and 
practical  belief.  Thus  accepted,  it  is  followed  by  happiness  in  both 
Torlds. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  view  we  have  given  of  the  nature 
of  Christian  godliness,  and  of  the  benefits  it  confers  during  the  life 
that  now  is,  was  happily  realized  in  the  late  Dr.  Camplin,  whose  dis- 
sppearance  from  his  family,  from  this  congregation,  and  from  a  wide 
circle  of  friends,  is  an  occasion  of  deep  and  general  regret.  la  early 
life  he  was  made  sensible  of  his  guilt  in  the  sight  of  God,  of  the  sin- 
fuhiess  of  his  nature,  and  of  his  consequent  need  of  pardoning  mercy, 
aud  of  the  renewing  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  These  great  blessings 
of  salvation  be  sought  and  obtained,  not  by  works  of  righteousness, 
but  by  faith  in  Christ ;  and  from  that  time  he  not  only  **  held  fast  the 
begioniog  of  hia  confidence,"  but  "  followed  on  to  know  the  Lord,"  »o 
u  to  possess  an  established  character  and  reputation  as  a  professor  of 
Chnst's  religion,  and  an  ornament  to  the  religious  communion  of  which 
he  became  a  member.  We  never  heard  a  word  of  complaint  against 
him,  either  as  a  private  member  of  the  Society,  or  in  his  relation  as 
a  cUss-Ieader,  which  he  sustained  for  many  years  in  counexiou  with 
the  City-Boad  chapel.  It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  his  reli- 
gioos  character  in  language  more  appropriate  than  that  of  St.  James, 
vben  speakinj^  of  personal  religion  under  the  name  of  "  the  wisdom 
that  is  from  above."  He  says  it  *'  is  first  pure,  then  peaceable,  gen- 
tle, easy  to  be  entreated,  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits,  without  par- 
tiality, and  without  hypocrisy."  As  a  member  of  a  Christian  church. 
Dr.  Camplin  was  intent  upon  two  things,  doing  and  receiving  good ; 
and  he  had  no  sympathy  with  men  who  use  their  church-membership 
for  the  purpose  of  strife  and  contention.  As  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  Society,  the  leader  of  a  class,  a  steward,  a  trustee,  a  trea- 
aorer,  he  maintained  a  conduct  in  every  respect  honourable  to  himself, 
and  beneficial  to  hia  brethren. 

In  the  various  relations  of  domestic  life  his  conduct  waa  no  less 
exemplary,  even  from  the  time  of  his  youth.  He  watched  over  the 
interests  of  his  father  and  mother,  of  his  sisters,  and  of  a  younger 
brother,  to  whom  he  secured  at  his  own  expense  the  advantages  of  a 
collegiate  education.  As  a  husband,  a  father,  and  a  master,  he  was  a 
pattern  of  kindness  and  fidelity,  caring  for  the  personal  comfort  and 
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the  everlasting  welfare  of  all  the  members  of  his  family.  It  ^u  bit 
practice  to  collect  them  together  every  Sunday  afternoon,  for  the 
special  purpose  of  invoking  npon  them  the  blessing  of  God ;  and 
those  who  might  happen  to  be  from  home  were  taaght  to  remember 
this  sacred  hour,  and  to  expect  a  share  in  the  benefit.  In  his  removal 
they  feel  their  loss  is  irreparable. 

As  a  medical  practitioner,  he  was  entitled  to  high  commendatioD. 
He  was  not  satisfied  with  the  diligent  prosecution  of  his  professional 
studies  in  early  life,  but  maintained  an  accurate  acquaintance  with 
medical  literature  in  every  advancing  year ;  aniious  that  his  patients 
should  have  the  full  benefit  of  every  new  discovery  in  science,  and  in 
the  treatment  of  disease.  He  cherished  a  deep  conviction  of  tbe 
sacredness  of  human  life,  and  connected  his  medical  practice  vith 
earnest  and  constant  prayer  to  God  for  success  in  the  recovery  of  bis 
patients,  and  in  the  alleviation  and  removal  of  human  suffering.  When 
visiting  his  patients,  he  occasionally  took  one  or  two  of  bis  children 
with  him  in  bis  carriage ;  and  when  difiicult  cases  occupied  his  atten- 
tion, he  directed  them  to  suspend  their  conversation,  that  he  might 
offer  a  silent  prayer  to  God  for  His  guidance,  and  for  success  in  the 
mode«of  treatment  that  be  should  adopt.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
estimate  too  highly  the  character  and  services  of  such  a  man.  He  is 
not  merely  entitled  to  his  fee,  but  to  the  fervent  gratitude  of  the  peo- 
ple who  have  an  interest  in  his  sympathy  and  skill.  To  them  he  is 
more  than  a  professional  man.  He  is  a  friend.  On  this  subject  we 
entirely  agree  with  an  Apocryphal  writer,  who  some  two  thousand 
years  ago  thus  addressed  bis  contemporaries : — "  Honour  a  physician 
with  the  honour  due  unto  him  for  the  uses  which  ye  may  have  of  bim : 
for  the  Lord  hath  created  him.  For  of  the  Most  High  cometh  healing." 
"  The  skill  of  the  physician  shall  lift  up  his  head  ;  and  in  the  sii^ht  of 
great  men  he  shall  be  in  admiration.  The  Lord  hath  created  medicines 
out  of  tbe  earth  ;  and  he  that  is  wise  will  not  abhor  them. ...And  He 
hath  given  men  skill,  that  He  might  be  honoured  in  His  marTellons 
works.  With  such  doth  He  heal  men,  and  take  away  their  pains."  It 
is  God  that  gives  efficacy  to  medicine,  and  wisdom  to  those  who  give 
correct  advice  as  to  its  application.  Upon  these  principles  Dr.  Camplin 
acted,  through  a  long  life,  with  conscientious  fidelity. 

He  was  a  modest  and  retiring  man,  but  eminently  intelligent,  kind, 
benevolent,  upright,  and  truthful.  With  him,  indeed,  it  appeared  the 
great  business  of  life  to  ''  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk 
humbly  with  God."  During  tbe  last  fortnight  of  his  life,  bis  prayers 
in  his  family  were  specially  impressive ;  and  the  last  words  they  beard 
him  utter  were,  '*  May  we  meet  as  a  family  in  heaven  !"  He  was  spared 
to  a  good  old  age,  beyond  the  average  lives  of  medical  practitioners. 
Yet  of  late  he  presented  signs  of  infirmity ;  and  he  appears  himself  to 
have  had  an  apprehension  that  with  him  life  was  hastening  to  its  close. 
On  Saturday,  October  3 1st,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Camplin,  who  vas 
in  a  state  of  deHcate  health,  at  Hastings ;  intending  to  return  on  tbe 
following  Monday  to  bis  family  and  patients  in  London.  But  bis 
strength  suddenly  failed.     Apparently  unconscious  that  he  was  dying, 
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bis  spirit  took  its  fliglit ;  obtainiog  an  easy  transitioa  from  the  anx- 
ieties of  a  laborioua  pofesaion  to  the  state  of  heavenly  rest.  He  died, 
NoTember3d,  1863,  aged  serenty-three  years ;  having  two  days  before 
hard  a  sermon  on  the  happiness  of  the  blessed  in  heaven,  by  which 
he  expressed  himself  as  greatly  edified  and  enconraged. 

From  bis  case  young  persons  may  learn  valuable  and  important 
InsoDs.  He  honoured  his  father  and  mother,  in  obedience  to  "  the 
first  commandment  with  promise ;"  and  was,  in  return,  greatly  blessed 
bj  Him  who  gave  the  command,  and  connected  the  "  promise  "  with 
it.  He  had  great  difficulties  to  encounter  in  early  life ;  but  he  over- 
came them  all  by  diligence,  fidelity,  and  perseverance,  improving  his 
time,  tnd  suffering  no  moment  to  "  linger  unemployed,  or  unimproved." 
Bj  God's  blessing  upon  a  life  of  industry,  he  rose  to  eminence  in  his 
profesdoD,  and  in  general  estimation.  Instead  of  looking  at  difficulties 
io  a  spirit  of  hesitating  timidity,  he  met  and  overcame  them  with  a 
manly  resolution.  Young  men  in  this  congregation !  go  and  do  like- 
vise. 

Religion  was  the  foundation  of  all  his  excellencies.  Not  the  religion 
vbicli  consists  in  mere  opinions  and  modes  of  worship ;  nor  the  mawkish 
religion  which  many  professional  men  in  the  present  times  affect,  which 
^ores  the  Gospel,  and  professes  to  follow  the  light  of  nature.  His 
vas  the  religion  of  the  New  Testament,  of  Christ  and  His  apostles ;  a 
religion  which  acknowledges  the  divinity  and  the  incarnation  of  the  Son 
of  God,  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross,  justification  by  faith,  and  the  work  of 
tbeHoly  Spirit  in  the  hearts  of  men.  His  was  the  religion  of  faith  in 
Cbrist  crucified,  of  holy  love,  of  evangelical  obedience.  He  lived  in 
habits  of  devotion.  He  worshipped  God  in  his  closet,  in  his  family, 
is  the  public  congregation,  at  the  sacramental  table ;  and  God  honoured 
hiffl  by  making  him  an  example  of  Christian  purity  and  uprightness, 
aod  an  instrament  of  good  through  many  years  of  successful  practice 
ifi  the  healing  art. 

The  sadden  and  unexpected  manner  in  which  he  was  called  away 
remiods  us  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  preparing  for  the  summons 
which  will  soon  be  addressed  to  every  one  of  us ;  a  summons  which, 
vheo  it  is  given,  will  admit  of  no  delay.  For  anything  we  know  to 
tbe  contrary,  the  summons  may  come  this  week,  and  our  place  in  the 
boase  of  God  may,  in  consequence,  be  vacant  the  next  Lord's  day.  If 
death  were  nothing,  and  there  were  nothing  after  death,  we  might 
deem  the  time  and  manner  of  our  removal  matters  of  small  moment ; 
bat,  0,  there  is  a  "life  to  come;"  and  that  will  be  to  each  of  us  a 
bfe  of  endless  happiness,  or  a  life  of  endless  misery.  It  becomes 
ftery  one  of  job,  tben^  to  inquire, — 

**  Soon  as  from  earth  I  go, 

What  will  become  of  me  ?  *' 

It  is  "godliness,"  and  "godliness"  only,  that  has  "promise**  of  the 
life  to  come.  Shall  any  of  us  neglect  that  which  alone  can  prepare 
u  for  a  state  of  future  blessedness  7  Shall  we  not  all  rather  in  this 
hour  jield  an  entire  compliance  with  the  invitations  of  our  most  merci- 
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ful  Saviour,  by  coining  to  Him  for  the  pardon  and  holiness  without 
which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord  7  For,  not  only  have  the  ungodly 
no  promise  from  God  to  cheer  them  in  the  prospect  of  their  entrance 
upon  the  life  to  come,  but  many  terrible  threatenings  declare  their 
certain  exclusion  from  heaven,  and  the  infliction  upon  them  of  "tbe 
vengeance  of  eternal  fire  ;*'  and  the  threatenings  of  God  are  as  true  as 
His  promises.  Let  all,  then,  who  have  hitherto  lived  in  the  neglect 
of  Christian  godliness,  be  warned,  and  without  the  delay  of  another 
hour  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come. 

And  let  all  those  who  have  fled  to  Christ  for  refuge  habitaallj 
remember  the  uncertainty  of  the  hour  when  the  Lord  will  come,  and 
live  in  a  state  of  constant  readiness  for  His  appearing.  Christians, 
trim  your  lamps ;  gird  up  the  loins  of  your  minds ;  seek  to  have  the 
witness  of  your  adoption  daily  renewed  upon  your  knees  in  yoar 
closets ;  and  then,  whether  He  call  yon  by  lingering  disease,  or  sum- 
mon you  at  once  into  His  presence,  you  may  cheerfully  leave  to  Hii 
wise  decision.  In  either  case,  death  will  be  to  you  the  gate  of  para- 
dise ;  and  you  will  find,  to  your  astonishment  and  joy,  that  it  will 
require  an  absolute  eternity  to  unfold  the  full  meaning  of  the  pro- 
mise that  God  has  connected  with  Christian  godliness.  In  His  presence 
there  is  fulness  of  joy,  and  at  His  right  hand  are  pleaaures  for  ever- 
more. 


THE  MISSION  OF  THE  METHODISTS— TO  WHOM? 

In  attending  public  meetings,  it  has  occasionally  been  our  lot  to  meet 
gentlemen  who  manifested  some  anxiety  to  patromize  us.  Of  oonrM,  we 
were  duly  thankful,  or  tried  to  be  so.  It  could  not  but  occur  to  na,  that, 
however  unwittingly,  these  self-flattering  orators  did  real  homage  to  an 
agency  which  they  glibly  described  as  '*  very  suitable  for  a  certain  order 
of  mind,'* — ^meaning,  the  mind  of  the  humblest  class.  For,  what  is  so 
great,  so  triumphant,  so  decisive  of  superior  power,  as  to  raise  the  lowest, 
—to  follow  Christ  in  preaching  glad  tidings  to  the  poor  ? 

And  yety  by  '*  the  poor,'*  as  named  in  the  oft-quoted  texts,  we  are  most 
certainly  to  understand  all  classes  of  the  unhappy,  and  not  the  literally  poor 
only.  For  Christ  is  equally  needed  by  high  and  low,  by  wealthy  and 
indigent.  Moreover,  we  find  nothing  in  the  great  commission  tending  to 
limit  our  work,  or  our  responsibility.  It  is  the  glory  of  a  church  to  care 
for  the  poor  ;  it  would  be  its  shame  and  loss  to  care  for  none  beside.  The 
orators,  to  whom  allusion  has  been  made,  rarely  lose  the  chance  of  showing 
themselves  to  be  only  half-educated,  or  of  gaining  the  character  of  preten- 
tious ignorance.  But  that  is  a  trifle.  The  Chspel  is  /or  the  poor ^  because 
all  are  poor  in  Heaven's  account ;  and  the  benignity  of  this  Divine  wH- 
gion  shines  conspicuous  in  its  adaptation  even  to  the  humblest  and  the 
most  abject.  Never  may  the  day  come  when  the  Methodist  chnixrhes  will 
forget  the  masses  who  till  our  lands,  man  our  fleets,  recruit  our  armiw, 
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nd  foil  in  the  Y«rioa8  departments  of  our  mining  and  mannfactaring 
iadwtiy !    Still,  the  «  marching  order  "  is,  "  Preach  the  Goepel  to  ktbrt 
cRiATDBi ; "  and,  though  no  church  can  literally  accomplish  this  grand 
task,  none  is  sent  only  to  the  upper  classes,  none  only  to  the  lower.    On 
thecoatiary,  each  oommiinion,  like  each  of  its  members,  is  "debtor  both 
to  the  Greeks,  and  to  the  Barbarians ;  both  to  the  wise,  and  to  the  unwise.'* 
As  American,  who  has  of  late  made  some  noise  on  our  side  of  the  ocean, 
pssM  the  following  strictures  on  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  refer- 
am  to  the  poor :— •*  There  is  no  ministry  that  hare  been  more  suocessfal,  or 
thit  have  laised  up  a  better  monument  as  the  result  of  their  labours,  than 
tbe  Methodist  cleigy.     Why  1    Not  alone  because  they  have  had  a  consum- 
Rite  syitem  of  organization,  though  that  has  helped  a  great  deal ;  not 
iKcmv  they  have  had  a  certain  lithe,  elastic  method  of  procedure,  in  not 
^m  limited  and  fixed,  but  kept  roving  from  one  place  to  another,  which 
bad  some  sdrantages  to  the  early  settlements,  but  disadvantages  to  the  per- 
■iineiit  chinches ;  but  becau9$  men  of  all  purtmU  and  callings  were  appointed 
to  preaA.    And  as  long  as  the  Methodist  Church  felt  willing  to  preach 
*noo^  the  poor  and  common  people,  so  long  they  triumphed  gloriously ;  but 
io  pioportion  as  they  get  the  spirit  of  preaching  to  the  upper  dasses,  and 
9l  Imilding  churches  for  them,  their  success  diminishes.     I  think  the 
Hethedist  churches  are  getting  to  be  the  most  splendid  churches.    We 
Ittregot  to  take  their  places,  and  go  down  and  take  care  of  the  poor.  Some- 
body Buit  do  it.    And  I  give  warning  to  our  Methodist  brethren,  that,  if' 
tbey  sre  going  to  abandon  that  field,  there  are  enough  to  occupy  it ;  but 
that  if  they  want  to  keep  their  glory,  and  transmit  it  to  other  generations, 
tbej  mast  remember  the  poor.     Be  proud  of  that  field.     Take  care  of  tJiose 
that  nobody  else  takes  care  of.    Take  heed  to  the  bottom,  and  God  will  see 
that  your  love  and  fidelity  shall  work  all  the  way  to  the  top.    I  do  not 
ohjett  to  the  Methodists  preaching  to  the  most  cultivated  audiences ;  all  I 
oojfct  to  is^  that  they  should  lose  a  conception  of  the  sacredness  of  human 
BStQTe  dear  down  to  the  bottom.*' 

"  It  ii  most  true,**  replies  a  transatlantic  writer,  *Hhat  the  mission  of  our 
StTiour  was  more  especially  to  the  poor,  although  it  did  not  overlook  the 
neh.  The  reason  of  this  seems  to  be,  that  the  poor  are  more  overlooked 
^  the  rich,  and  they  are  therefore  more  the  object  of  the  Divine  com- 
pnrion  on  that  acconnt.  But,  although  not  many  rich  or  noble  are  called, 
yet  tome  of  them  are  of  this  number. 

**This  very  writer  himself  seems  to  have  profited  .by  the  labours  of  the 
Methodists  amoi^  the  poor.  In  Indianapolis,  the  Methodists  at  an  early 
^y  influenced  the  population  of  that  city  in  general ;  but,  confining  them- 
»\ne  to  their  shanty  churches,  the  growing  advancement  of  their  hearers 
^  not  find  a  suitable  plaee  for  worship  among  them.  This  gentleman  at 
that  joneture  came  to  Indiaiiapolis,  and  took  advantage  of  the  error  of  the 
Xethodials,  and  got  a  congregation  among  those  instructed  by  the  early 
Methodist  preachers.  He  seized  on  the  middle  class  which  Methodism  by 
iU  mngdimn  had  raised  to  that  position. 
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**  Othersy  as  well  as  he,  have  been  jealous  of  the  Methodists  because  they 
Commenced  to  erect  such  churches  as  then  circumstances  needed ;  but  their 
jealous  opponents  thought  their  place  was  among  the  poor,  and  that  the 
other  churches  should  take  charge  of  the  Methodists  as  soon  as  they  were 
elevated  to  that  state  to  which  pure  Christianity  always  elevates  those  who 
imbibe  its  spirit  and  observe  its  precepts. 

^  Take  a  case.  There  was  a  certain  rising  city,  not  a  hundred  miles  from 
New- York,  where  there  was  a  college  and  two  churches  of  the  standing 
order.  The  Methodists,  who  had  been  taken  from  humble  life,  bot  much 
elevated  in  their  circumstances,  as  the  e£Pect  of  their  religion,  erected  a 
good  church  equal  to  any  of  the  others,  or,  rather,  superior  to  them.  The 
president  of  the  college  made  great  lamentations  over  their  apostasy,  as  they 
must  soon  be  a  fallen  people.  These  lamentations  were  uttered  with  great 
earnestness,  as  if  the  Methodists  were  becoming  proud  and  unmindful  of 
their  calling. 

**  This  is  one  case  out  of  many  that  we  know  of.  Our  comment  on  this 
is,  that  if  poor  people  become  elevated  by  the  instrumentality  of  religion, 
they  are  more  likely  to  prosper  spiritually  under  those  that  were  the 
means  of  their  elevation,  than  under  those  who  have  neglected  the  poor, 
and  accommodate  themselves  to  those  who  are  in  more  easy  circumstances. 
It  is  history,  that  the  teachings  and  institutions  of  Methodism  lead  to  the 
elevation  of  its  people  ;  and  such,  in  general,  are  disposed  to  value  the  ser^ 
vices  of  those  who  have  been  instrumental  in  doing  them  so  much  good. 

*'  Besides,  it  is  not  true,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  that  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  in  raising  the  masses,  now  overlooks  the  poor.  It  is  au 
unfounded  charge,  and  cannot  be  sustained  with  any  show  of  truth,  ss  the 
labours  of  the  Church  fully  attest."  * 
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Tub  sigual  for  the  departure  of  the  steamer  that  was  to  take  us  to  Ule- 
fossen  being  heard,  we  rapidly  ran  down  the  green  hill  on  which  stood  the 
farm-house  where  we  had  been  enjoying  the  glorious  view  over  the  blue 
Hitterdal  Sea,  and  got  on  board  just  in  time.  We  found  ounelves  sur- 
rounded by  country-people,  who  pressed  around  us,  full  of  curiosity,  aod 
ready  alike  to  question  and  to  tell,  thus  affording  us  every  facility  for 
becoming  acquainted  with  popular  life  in  Norway.  Hitherto  we  had  not 
met  with  many  indications  of  lively  religious  feeling  during  our  travels. 
We  had  been  in  the  habit  of  inquiring  from  time  to  time  whether  there 
were  any  Pietists  in  the  district,  but  we  had  always  met  with  the  curt  reply, 
**  Yes,  some  few,"  spoken  in  a  tone  that  showed  they  were  not  genenl 
favourites.    In  short,  our  expectations  as  to  the  living  fervent  ChxistisDity 

*  Central  Advocate. 

t  Translated,  for  "  Christian  Work,"  from  the  Neue  EtmngeiUche  Kin^^eiuriiuaff. 
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peindiiig  the  Nafrw<>gian  character  were  considerably  lowered.  Good-nature , 

fnokneas,  honest/,  and  a  readiness  to  oblige,  we  did  indeed  find  :  but  these 

seemed  mere  natural  and  national  characteristics  ;  and  sereral  expressions 

mdde  Qse  of  in  conversation,  as  well  as  the  spectacle  of  country  maidens 

^i^erly  reading  the  novels  of  Dumas,  &c.,  implied  a  general  laxity  in  reli- 

^ioD3  principle.  Weary  with  the  persistent  inquiaitiveness  of  the  peasantry^ 

▼e  tuned  at  length  to  another  group  of  travellers,  evidently  ministers  with 

their  families,  who  were  admiring  the  changing  landscape,  and  pointing  out 

in  almost  inaccessible  cavern,  high  up  on  the  steep  rocks,  as  ''  of  historic 

iflteresL      "  It  was  there,"  said  one  of  the  party,  a  middle-aged  man,  with 

in  eamest  and  animated  countenance,  **  that  Divine  worship  used  to  be  held 

At  the  time  of  the  Reformation.    God  be  praised  that  we  are  no  longer 

oMige^  to  have  recoarse  to  such  lurking- holes  to  hear  and  read  His  word." 

"Oar  Cithers,"  observed  one  of  the  others,  "were  very  nearly  obliged  to 

^y  thither ;"  and  this  reminded  me  how  long  Hans  Nielsen  Hauge  had  had 

^  langaish  in  prison.     The  gentleman  before  alluded  to  now  went  on  with 

evident  interest  to  give  me  further  information  about  the  religious  move- 

nient  io  t}ie  early  part  of  the  present  century,  with  which  that  peasant  had 

h^Q  connected.    It  seemed  that  his  followers  dissented  in  no  one  particular 

from  the  National  Church,  but  only  sought  to  avoid  the  Rationalism  that 

had  crept  in,  and  the  deadness  of  its  orthodoxy,  holding  the  great  essential 

to  he  a  living  heart-religion.   They  accepted  the  confessions  of  the  Lutheran 

Church,  though  without  laying  any  particular  stress  upon  them,  preferring 

to  appeal  exclusively  to  the  Scriptures.    The  name  of  *'  Haugianer"  (by 

*hich  they  used  to  be  known)  is  now  seldom  heard  in  Norway  ;  but  their 

principles  are  not  extinct ;  nay,  they  have  been  spreading  of  late  consider- 

^%i  their  repreaentatives  being  generally  called  opvaiter^  the  awakened, 

w  laeterer^  from  their  zealous  Bible-reading.    *•  If  you  travel  on  a  little 

f^^rthery^said  my  informant,  '*you  will  be  sure  to  meet  with  them."     And 

^^  it  proved.     A  a  we  disembarked  at  Ulefossen,  and  exchanged  friendly 

^'ieua,  we  were  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  that  it  was  no  other  than  the 

^n  of  Hans  Nielsen  Hauge  that  we  had  been  conversing  with. 

The  next  day,  we  pursued  our  journey  in  the  t%vo-wheeled  car  of  the 
(oantiy,  called  sfyd§;  and  no  sooner  did  our  driver,  Hans  Pedersen,  appear, 
than  we  whispered  to  each  other  that  he  was  a  **  Haugianer," — for  he  had 
the  Teiy  expression  of  countenance,  full  of  peace  and  quiet  rapture,  with 
^hich  Tidemand*B  picture  of  a  conventicle  of  these  followers  of  Hauge  had 
Tnidered  us  fiamiliar.  The  conversation  with  our  driver,  who,  according  to 
^^om,  stood  behind  us,  began,  of  course,  with  the  usual  queries  as  to 
^hitlier  and  whence,  but  they  were  not  urged  with  such  eager  curiosity  as 
h  niost  men  of  his  class  ;  and  erelong  he  began  to  put  a  few  modest  ques- 
tioQi  as  to  the  religious  condition  of  Germany,  and  svemed  delighted  to  find 
^  we  were  of  one  mind  with  himself.  He  told  us  that  the  Pietists  in 
^H  parish  all  held  together,  and  had  their  regular  prayer- meetings  and 
^iUe-readings ;  for,  tliat  although  their  pastor  was  a  worthy  man,  who 
Poached  nothing  contrary  to  pure  doctrine,  vet  that  he  never  endeavoured 
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to  awaken  anyone,  but  let  each  continue  just  as  he  was  by  nature.  Neither 
was  he  at  all  well  affected  towards  the  awahmed;  but  still,  he  could  not 
prevent  their  meetings^  at  which,  if  one  of  their  number  felt  himself  cspabli, 
besides  their  reading  of  the  Bible,  Luther,  Arndt,  and  other  such  diYiii«,s 
short  exposition  of  a  text  of  Scripture  was  given. 

We  bade  a  cordial  farewell  to  our  driver  at  Strftngen,  and  there  took  the 
steamboat  to  go  some  way  up  the  Flaavand,  which  is  enclosed  by  grasdly 
gloomy  mountains,  in  order  the  following  day  to  begin  our  wanderings  over 
the  Fjeld.  ^The  further  we  got  from  the  coast,  the  rarer  became  the  tnoes 
of  modern  civilization.  I  invite  my  readers  to  enter  with  me  one  of  the 
low  blocks  of  huts,  roofed  with  sods,  which  were  thickly  covered  with 
pansies  in  full  flower.  We  had  found  six  or  seven  of  these  hnte  shut  up, 
their  inhabitanti  being  all  gone  to  the  **  Alp ;"  but  here  at  last  was  sn  old 
woman  sitting  quietly  at  home.  There  was  only  one  large  room,  blackened 
by  the  smoke  of  long  years,  which  had  some  difficulty  in  finding  its  appointed 
way  out  of  the  hole  in  the  ceiling.  We  were  attracted  by  the  sight  of  s 
well-filled  bookshelf,  and  found,  to  our  surprise,  Krummacher^s  Sermoni, 
Tboluck's  Hours  of  Devotion,  and  other  of  our  well-known  religious  writen, 
translated  into  Norse. 

And  now  to  take  a  glance  at  these  Pietists  in  the  large  towns.  In  Chris- 
tiania,  a  large  number  of  them  have  formed  a  society,  established  in  1848^ 
as  a  counterpoise  to  the  radical  dubs  of  commercial  and  free-thinkiitf 
tendencies.  This  society,  chiefly  consisting  of  mechanics,  has  a  large  build- 
ing  in  one  of  the  suburbs,  in  which  there  is  an  organ,  and  where  the  services 
are  very  well  attended.  A  brother  of  Professor  Johnson — who  may  be  said 
to  head  the  religious  movement — is  in  the  habit  of  expounding  and  con- 
necting the  Epistle  and  Gospel  for  the  day ;  and  a  remarkable  air  of  devotion 
pervades  the  assembly. 

Another  circle  have  assem  bled  themselvesunder  the  guidance  of  a  Morsvian 
pastor,  who  has  long  laboured  successfully  in  Christiania,  although  there  b 
no  specially  Moravian  congregation  there :  but,  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
good  he  has  done,  the  Government  makes  him  a  liberal  yearly  allowsnce. 
In  short,  the  religious  movement  pervades  all  classes.  Even  the  students 
Lave  of  late  partaken  in  it ;  and  if  the  revivals  are  more  quietly  carried  on 
in  Norway  than  elsewhere,  they  seem  to  promise  greater  sincerity  and  per- 
sistence. And  now  to  turn  to  the  clergy.  The  patriarchal  mode  of  life,  still 
prevalent  amongst  the  Norwegian  people,  gives  their  clergy  one  great  advan- 
tage :  They  possess  the  unlimited  confidence  of  their  flocks,  who  look  up  to 
them  as  to  the  head  of  a  large  family,  and  invariably  address  tbeia  as 
Father. 

At  the  same  time  the  post  of  pastor  in  Norway  is  attended  with  its  own 
special  difiiculties.  The  members  of  the  congregation  are  often  icsttered 
over  an  area  of  twenty-four  square  miles,  and  many  of  them  live  in  ungle 
dwellings.  Each  of  the  three  district  churches  under  the  care  of  imt  minis- 
ter will  probably  be  so  far  from  his  own  dwelling  that  he  will  be  obliged 
to  travel  to  it  on  the  Saturday  evening,  and  can  only  hold  one  serviee ;  sod 
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tlios  It  liappens  that  maoy  congregations  are  obliged  to  dispense  with  public 
vonhip  for  three  sacceaBire  Saodays.    It  was  bo  in  Hardangerf jord.    After 
I  lud  flpeot  three  days  in  the  snowy  regions,  often  in  imminent  danger,  I 
unnd  there  on  a  Saturday,  rejoicing  in  the  prospect  of  joining  in  prayer 
and  pruses  with  the  Lord's  people  in  their  pretty  little  wooden  church  on 
tlie&Uowiog  day.     But,  alas  I  the  pastor,  I  found,  had  been  there  a  week 
before,  and  there  would  be  no  service  for  another  tliree  weeks.    I  asked 
whether  the  aseristan  did  not  even  read  a  sermon,  but  was  told  that  churches 
for  the  most  part  had  no  resident  sacristan,  that  he  came  with  the  minister ; 
^  I  was  also  given  to  understand  that  people  could  not  undertake  so  long 
a  jouraey  from  their  own  isoluted  farms  every  week.     Their  monthly 
itteDdaoce,  however,  is  very  regular,  although  they  have  to  walk  for  hours 
is  the  dark  and  cold  of  a  northern  winter  night.    On  these  occasions,  the 
pastor  who  is  faithful  to  his  high  calling  not  only  performs  Divine  service, 
Imt  takes  the  opportunity  to  have  some  religious  conversation  with  his  peo- 
ple.   I  was  told,  for  instance,  of  Pastor  G — ,  that  he  was  accustomed  to 
ipmd  the  whole  Sunday  afternoon  in  private  conferences  ;  and,  moreover, 
tlal  he  never  shrank  ^m  driving  miles  several  times  throughout  the  week 
to  attend  sick  or  aged  people.    Unfortunately  for  me,  this  excellent  man 
WIS  not  at  home  when  I  received  hospitality  at  his  parsonage ;  but  the 
whole  house  bore  the  impress  of  a  simple  and  sincere  piety.    Pastor  6 — 
msy  be  taken  as  the  representative  of  those,  among  the  Norwegian  clergy, 
who  eorrespond  with  the  awakened  amongst  the  people.    That  very  Sunday 
1  wu  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  one  of  a  very  different  type. 

Having  consoled  myself  as  well  as  I  could  for  the  want  of  Divine  service 
with  the  rich  library  of  religious  books  to  be  found  in  the  parsonage,  I  set 
off  m  the  afternoon  to  reach  the  next  church,  and  after  two  hours  of  rapid 
gliding  over  the  calm  Qord,  backed  by  the  rocky  walls  and  icy  masses  of 

the  Folgefond,  (a  glacier  fifteen  miles  in  extent,)  I  saw  Pastor  U 's 

church  and  paraonage  standing  on  a  green  hill  surrounded  by  bushy  elms 
and  oaks,  and  received  a  friendly  welcome.  The  house  was  full  of  company. 
A  gay  band  of  fiu-mers'  daughters,  all  dressed  in  their  best  attire,  surrounded 
lue  with  eager  curiosity  as  to  what 'brought  the  foreigner  there.  Soon  the 
eompaoy  broke  op  into  different  groups.  Coffee  was  brought  in,  newspapers 
read ;  there  was  much  laughing,  chatting,  smoking,  till,  finally,  an  oddly- 
drstted  man  with  a  long  beard  came  in,  fiddle  iu  hand,  (the  pastor's  brother,^ 
v>  eccentric  character,  I  was  told,)  and  soon  the  tones  of  the  ^  Springdands  " 
were  heard,  and  old  and  yourn;  joined  in  the  daoce  ;  nor  was  the  pastor  the 
lut  to  do  so,  for  all  he  was  a  widower  of  sixty  years.  By*and-by,  hot  and 
breathless,  he  threw  himself  into  a  chair  beside  me,  who  was  sitting  gazing 
in  mute  amazement  at  the  scene. 

^  Why  do  you  not  dance  ?"  he  inquired  ;  and  when  I  replied,  that  with 
iu  such  amusements  were  considered  unfitting  for  the  clergy,  he  shook  his 
head,  exclaiming,  **  Strange  people  these  German  theologians !  Strauss  and 
Bdor — I've  heard  of  them  ^overthrow  the  whole  Christian  scheme,  and  yet, 
forsooth,  such  an  innocent  amusement  as  this  is  held  unbecoming !    Now 
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it  is  just  the  reverse  with  us ;  we  are  strictly  orthodox.  Yon  shoold  have 
heard  me  set  forth  sound  doctrine  this  morning.  But  human  life  must  have 
its  recreations.'' 

"  Are  there  any  of  the '  Pietists '  among  you  ?"  I  asked,  in  the  eoune  ef 
conyersation. 

**  No/'  was  the  reply ;  **  those  sectarians  have  never  been  able  to  gain 
ground  in  my  parish." 

Another  pastor,  who  had  come  over  for  the  gaiety  with  all  hu  fiimily, 
leaving  his  church  unattended  without  a  scruple,  expressed  his  amasemeat 
at  making  acquaintance  with  a  Pietist.  I  soon  left  the  assembly ;  but  the 
uproar  continued  till  the  dawn,  and  sounded  across  the  quiet  fjord  to  the 
lonely  public-house  where  I  had  taken  refuge. 

This  parsonage  may  serve  as  the  representative  of  a  second  class  of  the 
Norwegian  clergy,  whom  we  will  call  the  worldly-orthodox.  There  is  a 
third  class,  which  is  under  the  influence  of  the  revival  movement,  bat 
which  has  also  a  decidedly  party  spirit,  being  always  on  the  alert  to  break 
a  lance  for  Lntheranism,  though  there  is  not  throughout  the  country  the 
least  trace  of  opposition  to  the  Lutheran  confession  as  such.  In  this  part  of 
the  camp  a  violent  opposition  is  made  to  "  the  Union,"  which  has  no  exist- 
ence in  Norway ;  and  the  name  "  Old  Lutheran  "  is  eagerly  claimed,  though 
in  the  ecclesiastical  condition  of  the  country  it  has  really  no  significance. 
The  younger  tlieologians  of  the  day,  who  are  very  attentive  to  the  duties  of 
their  office,  seem,  generally  speaking,  to  belong  to  this  last  clasa.  God  grant 
that  their  tendencies  may  not  lead  to  a  return  of  dead  orthodoxy,  and  stifle 
the  good  seed  which,  through  the  living  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  has 
begun  to  germinate  in  Norway  I 
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No.  LXXXII.— THE  STRICKEN  KING. 

(dANIBL  IV.) 

The  fourth  chapter  of  Daniel  contains  an  account  of  a  remarkable  visita- 
tion of  Divine  providence  upon  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  own 
or  of  any  other  age.  It  appears  to  be  a  public  document,  drawn  up  in  the 
name  of  the  great  king  himself,  in  the  same  fashion  as  many  of  the  recitals 
recently  discovered  en  the  palace- walls  of  Khorsabad  and  of  Rouyunjik, 
and  addressed  to  all  the  provinces  and  dependencies  of  his  empire.  The 
supposition  that  this  narrative,  though  ostensibly  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  was 
drawn  up  by  Daniel  in  his  master's  name,  is  rendered  probable  both  hy 
internal  and  external  evidence  ;  and,  under  the  guidance  of  that  inspiring 
Spirit  who  dwelt  in  the  prophet,  it  has  been  incorporated  among  those  holy 
writings  which  the  church  recognises  as  "  given  by  inspiration  of  God." 

The  dominions  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  at  the  period  in  question,  included 
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Dot  odI/  the  Chaldsan  or  Babylonish  proyiDces,  bat  the  whole  of  the  fallen 
empin  of  Assyria,  whose  capital  city  of  Nineyeh  was  now  begipning  to 
iDooIder  in  her  long  desolation ;  together  with  Persia,  and  probably  part  of 
what  sre  now  our  Indian  territories,  on  the  east, — Jadea,  Syria,  and  Asiatic 
Turkey,  on  the  south  and  west, — besides  unregistered  hordes  of  wandering 
Scythians  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Euxine  Sea.    Of  this  vast  monarchy, 
ilmost  equalling  Europe  in  its  area,  Nebuchadnezzar  had  been,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  founder.    First  as  a  general  in  the  army,  and  afterwards  as 
king,  he  had  rabed  the  Babylonish  power  from  a  secondary  position  to  the 
nok  of  a  universal  monarchy  ;  and,  unlike  Alexander  two  centuries  later, 
he  lived  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  conquests.    Like  some  other  potentates  of 
the  Esst,  he  appears  to  have  been  worshipped  with  Divine  honours.    He 
vas  regarded  as  that  **  Divine  Son  "  whom  all  those  nations  were  expecting, 
aod  who  is  represented  in  their  religious  symbols.    He  was  more  to  hia 
jwople  than  the  Czar  is  to  the  adherents  of  the  Greek  Church,  or  than  the 
Pope  is  to  the  Romanists.    He  concentrated  in  himself  a  temporal  despot- 
iim  all  but  universal,  and  a  spiritual  character  superstitioYisly  imagined  to 
be  Dirine.    Having  subdued  all  surrounding  nations,  and  humbled  the  rival 
power  of  Egypt,  (the  nations  of  western  Europe  being  at  that  day  of  no 
more  account  in  the  world's  affairs  than  the  African  tribes  discovered  by 
Speke  or  by  Livingstone  are  at  this  day,)  Nebuchadnezzar  proceeded  to 
beautify  hb  capital  city  of  Babylon.  A  city  sixty  miles  square,  with  walls 
higher  than  the  Monument,  and  thicker  than  the  length  of  a  good-sized 
chnrch,  fortified  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  towers,  and  entered  through  a 
hundred  gates  of  solid  brass  ; — adorned  with  a  royal  palace,  the  outer  cir- 
nnnference  of  whose  buildings  was  four  miles,  and  with  a  temple^f  equal 
magnificence  to  Bel  us  their  god  ; — filled  with  palaces,  terraces,  and  hanging 
gardens,  in  which  were  raised  artificial  mountains,  decked  to  their  summits 
with  the  most  gorgeous  plants  ;->these  ancient  descriptions  of  the  glory  of 
Ikbylon  were  for  ages  considered  as  incredible,  or,  at  least,  as  greatly  exag- 
gerated, until  the  recent  discoveries  at  Nineveh  showed  that  it  is  probable 
they  may  have  been  literally  true.    London  dwindles  into  insignificance, 
compared  with  that  metropolis  of  old  where  the  king  walked,  and  said,  *'  Is 
iM>t  this  great  Babylon,  that  I  have  built?" 

In  the  midst  of  his  greatness,  at  rest  from  his  wars,  and  surrounded  with 
honour  and  with  luxury,  a  dream  was  nevertheless  sufficient  to  make  the 
mighty  monarch  afraid.  *'  The  tlioughts  of  his  head,  and  the  visions  upon 
his  bed,  troubled  him.*'  He  saw  a  stupendous  and  magnificent  tree,  '*  the 
leaves  whereof  were  fair,  and  the  fruit  thereof  much,  and  in  it  was  meat  for 
ftll"  He  also  saw  **  a  watcher  and  a  holy  one  come  down  from  heaven," 
who ''cried  aloud,  and  said  thus,  Hew  down  the  tree,and  cut  off  his  branches ; 
^ke  off  hia  leaves,  and  scatter  his  fruit :  let  the  beasts  get  away  from 
Glider  it,  and  the  fowls  from  his  branches :  nevertheless  leave  the  stump  of 
his  roots  in  the  earth,  even  with  a  band  of  iron  and  brass,  in  the  tender  grass 
of  the  field  ;  and  let  it  be  wet  with  the  dew  of  heaven,  and  let  his  portion 
he  with  the  beasts  in  the  grass  of  the  earth  :  let  his  heart  be  changed  from 
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iiian\  md  let  a  beastV  heart  be  given  unto  him  ;  and  let  seven  times  pus 
over  him."  He  found  it  impossible  to  shake  off  the  terror  of  his  dream. 
He  sent  for  all  the  professional  magicians,  **  all  the  wise  men  of  Babylon," 
who  were  summoned  by  royal  decree  ;  but  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  it 
could  they  offer  to  him.  At  length  Daniel  was  sent  for  once  more ;  and  his 
reception  was  such  as  to  show  that  the  affrighted  monarch  reposed  more 
confidence  in  his  judgment,  and  in  his  fidelity,  than  in  all  the  soothsayers, 
— whom  poblie  policy,  perhaps,  rather  than  personal  preference,  had  led 
him  in  the  first  instance  to  summon.  Daniel's  appearance  while  the  dream 
was  being  related,  and  his  stupefaction  afterwards,  prepared  the  king  for  a 
terrible  interpretation.  Nevertheless,  anxious  to  know  the  worst  at  once, 
he  enoouraged  hb  servant  to  tell  him  all  the  dread  secret :  upon  which 
Daniel,  in  a  speech  full  of  tenderness  and  power,  unfolded  to  him  the  mean- 
ing of  his  dream, — told  him  that  the  majestic  tree  was  himself,  that  by 
Divine  decree  he  was  to  be  eut  down,  driven  from  men,  and  made  to  eat 
grass  as  oxen  for  seven  years,  till  brought  to  know  and  to  acknowledge 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Most  High ;  and  that  afterwards  he  was  to  be  restored 
to  his  kingdom.  The  prophet  concluded  by  warning  him  to  **  break  off  his 
sins  by  righteousness,  and  his  iniquities  by  showing  mercy  to  the  poor ;  if  it 
might  be  a  lengthening  of  his  tranquillity.'* 

But  Nebuohadnezaar  did  not  repent.  Twelve  months  glided  away  in  pomp 
and  luxury.  The  dream  was,  perhaps,  fading  from  his  memory.  One  day,  as 
he  was  walking  in  his  palace,  admiring  its  transcendent  splendour,  the  one 
thought  which  filled  his  soul  vented  itself  in  the  inflated  boast,  ^  Is  not  this 
great  Babylon,  that  I  have  built  for  the  house  of  the  kingdom  by  the  might  of 
my  power,  and  for  the  honour  of  my  majesty  ?"  The  worda  had  no  sooner 
passed  his  lips,  than  he  heard  an  awful  reply.  A  mysterious  voice  announced 
to  him  that  the  kingdom  had  departed  from  him,  that  he  was  to  be  driven 
,  from  men,  that  his  dwelling  was  to  be  with  the  beasts  of  the  field.  That 
instant  reason  fled.  He  imagined  himself  a  beast ;  stripped  off  his  clothing ; 
rushed  out  of  the  palace  into  the  extensive  park,  or  **  paradise,"  (so  called,) 
which  was  near  it,  and  beyond  the  boundaries  of  which  he  may  never  have 
travelled  during  his  seven  years  of  insanity.  Probably  he  was  not  resisted 
in  the  execution  of  his  fantastic  purpose.  Not  only  the  **  majesty  which 
doth  hedge  about  the  brow  of  kings,"  but  a  superstitious  veneration  for  him 
as  in  some  sort  a  god,  would  deter  his  attendants  from  placing  any  restraint 
upon  him  ;  besides  which,  they  might  be  awe-struck  at  seeing  so  literal  an 
accomplishment  of  Daniel's  prediction.  See  now  thu  mightiest  sovereign  of 
the  earth,  no  longer  erect  as  a  man,  but  on  all  f^urs  like  a  beast,  herding 
with  oxen  and  antelopes  in  the  royal  pasture,  naked,  filthy,  tearing  up  the 
earth  with  his  hands,  his  body  wet  with  the  dew  of  heaven,  his  hair  wild 
and  dishevelled  like  eagles*  feathers,  and  his  nails  like  birds'  claws.  Id  a 
word,  the  uan  is  not  there.  *'  The  heart  of  a  beast "  is  given  hiui,  without 
ito  symmetry,  instincts,  or  agility.  And  this  repulsive  object  is  the  great 
Nebuchadnezasar,  the  conqueror  of  poweiful  nations,  the  builder  of  Babylon, 
the  autocrat  of  the  world  I    If  he  had  any  lucid,  or  partially  lucid  momenta^ 
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duru^  thU  long  difleDihronement  of  reason,  how  exquisitely  piercing  must 
hsTs  been  his  sense  of  degradation  I 

Uucy,  however,  was  reserved  for  him.    The  restoration  of  his  reason 

aeemt  to  Jiave  been  as  infitantaneons  as  its  loss.    **  At  the  end  of  the  days  I 

Kebochadnessar  lifted  up  mine  eyes  unto  heaven," — stood  erect,  and  looked 

opward  like  a  man,  after  having  for  seven  years,  with  **  the  heart  of  a  beast," 

oswled  upon  the  ground  ; — **  and  mine  understanding  {^reasonj]  returned 

Qoto  me."    More  deeply  humbled  than  the  prodigal  son  returning  to  bis 

father's  house  in  rags  and  hunger,  the  stricken  king,  all  unclothed  and  filthy, 

M  to  re-enter  his  palace.  But  it  was  good  for  him  to  have  been  afflicted.  His 

fintaet  was  to  **  bless  the  Most  High,"  who  had  chastised  him.  Contrite,  and 

gmtefol  for  severe  but  salutary  correction,  ^*  he  praised  and  honoured  Him 

that  liveth  for  ever."     The  same  Father,  who  had  corrected  him,  had 

witched  over  him  and  his  kingdom  with  a  gracious  eye  during  the  years  of 

bia  helpless  insanity.    No  successor  had  been  appointed.    No  revolution 

had  oocurrsd.    The  same  sCate^fficers  were  still  in  power.    Daniel  himself, 

by  hisaasaiances  that  God  would  restore  the  king,  had  no  doubt  contributed 

to  the  maintenance  of  public  order  and  qu  ietness.  The  degraded  aud  wretched 

poisesaor  of  **  the  heart  of  a  beast "  was  once  more  invested  with  the  under- 

fitaadingof  aman ;  thecompanioa  of  cattle  re-ascended  the  throne  of  Babylon, 

00  longer  as  the  haughty  representative  of  human  self-sufficiency  and  pride, 

bot  humbled  into  a  sincere  and  public  profession  of  repentance.    ^*  Now,*' 

—after  all  this  chastisement,— **fiot9  I  Nebuchadneazar  praise  and  extol  and 

hommr  the  King  of  heaven,  all  whose  works  are  truth,  and  His  ways 

jadgment :  and  those  that  walk  in  pride  He  is  able  to  abase." 

Among  the  numerous  reflections  which  this  narrative  suggests,  one  of  the 
most  obvious  ia,  that  place  and  power  are  not  at  all  times  bestowed  upon 
Ben  oD  account  of  their  worthineas.  *'  The  intent"  of  the  king's  punishment 
war,  **  tliat  tb«  living  may  know  that  the  Most  High  ruleth  in  the  kingdom 
of  men,  and  ftiveth  it  to  whomsoever  He  will,  and  setteth  up  over  it  the 
baseit  of  men.**  (Verse  17.)  When  a  man,  or  a  nation,  is  raised  to  wealth  and 
<^imon,  it  does  not  follow  that  God  delights  in  that  man,  or  in  that  nation* 
The  notion  of  **  making  the  best  of  both  worlds  "  may  easily  be  so  distorted 
■>  to  become  fiital ;  and  **  self-help"  may  be  only  a  popular  form  of  atheism. 
"  Promotion  cometh  neither  from  the  east,  nor  from  the  west,  nor  from  the 
•oath.  But  God  is  the  judge  :  He  putteth  down  one,  and  setteth  up  another." 
Kings  and  magiatrates  are  God*s  appointed  ministers  to  us  ;  but  this  does 
Bot  prove  thera  to  be  God's  children.  Outward  circumstances  are  no  test, 
in  any  way,  of  our  aoceptableness  to  God  :  for  both  the  best  and  the  worst 
of  men  are  found  in  high  places.  The  king  himself  may  be  given  in  mercy 
or  in  wrath.  Success  in  business  does  not  of  itself  prove  a  man  to  be  a 
livourite  of  Heaven. 

Iiebuchadnez2ar's chastisement  was  severe;  but  he  had  received  most 
iiDpresuve  warnings,  and  neglected  them.  He  had  seen  an  instance  of  the 
wisdom  and  prescience  of  Jehovah,  as  well  as  of  the  inspiration  of  Daniel,  in 
^  Tiaion  of  the  great  image  symbolizing  the  four  monarchies.    He  had 
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witnessed  the  wonderful  preservation  of  Shadrach,  Meshachy  and  Abedn^ ; 
and  had  issued  a  decree,  with  threats  of  characteristic  severitj  against  all 
who  should  dare  to  disobey,  that  no  one  should  speak  contemptuously  of  the 
God  of  the  Hebrews.  He  had  trembled  before  the  mysterious  form  of 
Onb  "like  unto  the  Son  of  God,"  who  had  walked  with  the  three  captives  in 
tlie  furnace.  And  now,  when  another  warning  came  to  him  in  this  vision 
of  the  doomed  tree,  twelve  months*  respite  was  allowed  him  before  tlie 
execution  of  the  doom.  But  he  had  hardened  himself  before,  and  he  hard- 
ened himself  again.  Something  more  than  a  dream  or  a  threat  was  now 
required  in  order  to  arouse  him  to  repentance  :  for  they  who  neglect  one 
admonition  after  another,  may  expect  to  be  visited  with  heavier  and  yet 
heavier  calamities. 

When  at  length  the  crushing  blow  descended,  how  helpless,  how  utterly, 
indescribably  poor,  was  the  monarch  of  magnificent  Babylon !  How  poor 
is  every  man  who  has  nothing  beyond  what  he  possesses  in  this  world ! 
How  soon  may  all  this  be  taken  away,  as  it  was  suddenly  taken  from  the 
rich  **  fool "  who  had  enlarged  his  bams,  and  laid  up  all  his  hopes  and 
happiness  in  them  !  Or,  how  instantly  may  the  power  of  enjoying  it  be 
taken  quite  away,  as  in  the  case  of  this  maniac  king !  The  loss  of  reason 
levelled  him  with  the  brutes ;  but,  even  while  he  retained  his  reason,  a 
dream  had  made  him  afraid.  Not  all  the  towers  and  guarded  walls  of 
Babylon  could  preserve  him  from  the  terrors  of  his  own  conscience,  any 
more  than  the  bravery  of  Belshazzar's  thousand  lords  could  save  their 
roaster  from  turning  pale,  and  becoming  faint  at  heart,  as  he  watched  the 
spectral  fingers  slowly  tracing  upon  his  palace- wall  the  mystic  letters  of 
his  doom. 

The  conduct  of  Daniel  in  this  case  cannot  be  viewed  but  with  admiration. 
He  knew  the  man  with  whom  he  had  to  deal ;  a  despotic  monarch, 
unaccustomed  to  the  slightest  contradiction,  whose  word — nay,  whose  very 
glance — was  law,  which  none  durst  for  an  instant  call  in  question.  He  had 
seen  a  crowd  of  astrologers  put  to  death  upon  the  spot,  when  they  could 
not  comply  with  Nebuchadnezzar's  demand.  He  had  seen  his  three  noble 
countrymen  devoted  to  the  flames  for  declining  to  prostrate  themselves 
before  the  golden  image  ;  and  the  king's  commandment  was  so  urgent,  that 
when  the  oflicers  who  had  been  ordered  to  execute  that  sentence  could  not 
approach  sufiiciently  near  to  the  flames  without  danger,  they  were  still 
remorselessly  compelled  to  advance  till  they  were  themselves  burned  to 
death  in  attempting  to  carry  out  their  orders.  And  Daniel,  though  he  had 
shown  himself  superior  to  the  magicians,  had  never  yet  been  required  to 
deliver  to  his  master  a  disagreeable  message.  What  was  he  to  do?  What 
if  the  enraged  monarch,  ere  the  speaker  had  even  time  to  complete  biii 
exposition,  should  order  him  to  instant  torture?  How,  too,  could  he  speak 
with  tlie  fidelity  of  a  prophet,  and  yet  with  the  respect  due  to  a  king? 
"He  was  astonied  for  one  hour,  and  his  thoughts  troubled  him."  His 
conduct  is  a  model  to  be  studied.  He  dischai^ed  a  most  painful  duty  with 
pel  feet  delicacy,  and  with  tenderness.     His  opening  wish,  "  My  lord,  the 
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dretm  be  to  them  that  hate  thee,  and  the  interpretation  thereof  to  thine 

enemitt,"  is  a  masterly  stroke,  full  of  kindness,  loyalty,  and  fidelity. 

Nothing  was  eoncealed,  and  yet  every  art  that  practised  courtiership  could 
hoDounbly  suggest  was  employed  to  moderate  the  mouaitsh's  displeasure. 
Elijnh  in  a  shaggy  mantle,  emerging  from  unknown  ohscurity,  was  not 
more  strictly  fiuthful  in  delivering  his  denunciations  against  Ahab,  than 
was  Daniel,  brought  up  amid&t  the  r8finement«  of  a  court,  in  delivering  the 
interpretation  to  Nebuchadnezzar :  for  an  inflexible  firmness  and  the  most 
heroic  darii^  may  exist  equally  under  the  polished  manners  of  an  aristocrat 
tfid  the  tough  simplicity  of  a  countryman  ;  and  Scripture  history  shows 
bow  the  Lord  has  been  pleased  to  employ  both  kind  of  men  in  His  service. 
Daniel,  too,  ^  feared  not  the  wrath  of  the  king ;  for  he  endured,  as  seeing 
Him  who  is  invisible." 

In  the  Divine  decree  which  the  prophet  had  to  communicate,  there  was, 
however,  an  ultimate  reserve  of  mercy.  The  stately  tree,  it  is  true,  was  to  be 
hewn  down,  its  leaves  shaken  off,  and  its  fruit  scattered  ;  but  its  root  was 
to  be  **  left  in  the  earth,  in  the  tender  grass  of  the  field,"  even  "  with  a 
hand  of  iron  and  brass,** — implying,  apparently,  the  certainty  of  his  restora-^ 
tion.  The  tree  was  not  by  any  means  to  be  uprooted :  ^  Thy  kingdouk 
fthall  be  sure  unto  thee,  after  that  thou  shalt  have  known  that  the  Heavens 
do  rule."  And  what  a  merciful  providence  watched  over  this  stricken  man, 
80  that  no  cold  night-dews  brought  on  fatal  catarrh— none  of  the  beasts 
with  which  he  herded  did  him  an  injury — no  political  contrivers  ascended 
his  vacant  throne — no  ambitious  supplanter  had  to  be  deposed  upon  his 
Roovery  to  mental  health — no  jealous  lords  refused  to  submit  again  to  his 
aothority  I  His  position  appears  to  have  been  even  firmer,  and  himself  more 
popular,  than  before  his  calamity : — ^*  I  was  established  in  my  kingdom, 
and  excellent  majesty  was  added  unto  me."  Thus,  even  when  punishing' 
lis  for  our  sins^  a  forgiving  Father  does  not  lay  upon  us  more  than  is  need- 
fol.  Not  one  stroke  of  the  rod  is  miscalculated ;  and  when  His  *^  wrath 
is  o'er,  and  pardoning  love  takes  place,"  we  have  to  acknowledge,  with 
mingled  gmtitade  and  wonder,  how  the  severities  of  the  chastisement  have 
been  mingled  and  tempered  with  the  alleviations  of  mercy. 

We  cannot  reasonably  question  the  reality  of  the  king's  repentance* 
The  &ct,  that  a  man  of  such  nnapproachable  rank,  haughty  disposition,^ 
and  pampered  pride,  circulated  throughout  the  empire  so  full  and  frank  a 
eonfestion  of  his  past  pride  and  folly,  and  so  minute  a  statement  of  his 
degrading  punuhment,  goes  very  far  to  evince  the  sincerity  of  his  contri- 
tion. Especially  when  we  consider  the  towering  Oriental  notions  of  regal 
dignity,  and  the  prevalent  superstition  which  had  assigned  to  him  a  place 
u&ong  the  gods,  this  act  of  humility  must  appear  the  more  extraordinary. 
It  is  farther  to  he  remembered,  that  thb  confession  of  his  sin  and  repent- 
*oet  was  not  made  before,  hut  after,  the  calamity.  Many  a  man  has 
exclaimed  with  Baalam,  **  I  have  sinned,"  while  the*  apparition  of  the- 
'u^i  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand  was  standing  before  him,  but  has 
pvsaed  hb  way  of  iniquity  after  the  terror  was  withdrawn.    Many  a 
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patient  has  wept  and  prajed  upon  a  sack  bed,  only  to  become  more  hard- 
ened after  the  diseane  abated.  Nebachadnezzar's  public  acknowledgment, 
on  the  contrary,  wae  iisued  after  his  lecoyery  from  the  effects  of  that 
dreadful  stroke  which  had  laid  him  so  low.  And  a  comparison  of  the 
terms  of  this  proclamation  with  the  terms  of  another  which  he  had  issned 
some  years  before,  after  witnessing  the  deliverance  of  the  three  Hebrews, 
will  further  illustrate  the  greatness  of  the  change  which  had  passed  npoo 
him.  The  former  proclamation  (Dan,  iii.  29)  was  in  these  words:— 
**  Therefore  I  make  a  decree^  that  eyery  people,  nation,  and  langosgv, 
which  speak  anything  amiss  against  the  (rod  of  Shadrach,  Meshaeh,  sod 
Abednego,  shall  be  cut  in  pieces,  and  their  houses  shall  be  made  a  dunghill : 
because  there  is  no  other  God  that  ran  deliver  after  this  sort."  The  latter 
proclamation,  after  his  recovery,  is  in  a  very  difFerent  strain  : — **  Now  I 
Nebuchadnexzar  praise  and  extol  and  honour  the  King  of  heaven,  all 
whose  works  are  truth,  and  His  ways  judgment ;  and  those  that  walk  in 
pride  He  is  able  to  abase."  (Chap.  iv.  87.)  The  first  is  foil  of  pride,  the 
second  is  full  of  humility.  The  first  expresses  intellectual  conviction,  the 
second  shows  a  contrite  heart.  The  first  is  a  threatening  of  punishment 
against  any  who  should  disparage  a  Divinity  whom  he,  the  king,  thooght 
proper  to  honour  ;  the  second  is  an  humble  profession  of  his  own  adors- 
Uon.  The  first  embodies  truth,  and  would  enforce  it  in  a  spirit  of  relent- 
less despotism  ;  the  second  is  a  profession  of  personal  faith,  in  the  boldest 
terms,  but  with  a  comprehension,  far  beyond  his  age,  of  the  true  and  only 
principle  upon  which  God*s  worship  can  become  sincerely  and  permanently 
celebrated.  And  I  hope  to  meet  Nebucliadnezzar,  together  with  Abraham, 
and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Father. 

The  proclamation  thus  circulated  throughout  the  Babylonish  empire 
must  have  conveyed  to  thousands  some  knowledge  of  the  true  God ;  and  it 
was  wonderfully  adapted  to  stimulate  inquiry.  It  was,  in  its  way,  a  Goe- 
pel  for  old  Asia,  whose  inhabitants  had  more  opportunities  of  getting  reli- 
gious light  than  is  generally  supposed.  The  dispensations  of  Providence 
were  so  arranged  that  there  lingered  among  them  a  precious  remnant  of 
revealed  truth.  Ancient  Egypt  had  it ;  Assyria  had  it ;  Babylon  had  it. 
But  their  corrupt  hearts  loathed  the  purity  of  the  truth  ;  **  they  did  not 
like  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge  ; "  and  they  did  not  **  walk  in  the 
light "  while  they  had  it.  Therefore  less  was  vouchsafed  to  them.  They 
chose  darknessi  and  they  were  left  to  it  As  we  descend  the  stream  of 
time,  we  find  a  dwindling  light.  Greece  had  less  than  Persia  and  Baby- 
lon, her  elders ;  Rome  had  less  than  Greece  ;  the  darkness  became  totsl 
just  as  the  Day-star  appeared.  Since  that  glorious  morning  of  Bethlehem, 
the  light  has  been  increasing,  till  in  this  age  it  shines  with  a  broad  effbl* 
gence  upon  the  earth.  Yet,  even  amidst  our  sunlight,  it  is  not  unprofit- 
able to  dwell  upon  the  records  of  a  less  perfect  revelation  :  for  it  is  one  and 
the  same  holy  and  blessed  God  who  reigns  world  without  end. 

LuKS  H.  WisaxAN. 
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NO.    XIII. — MEMORY,  AND  ITS   EDUCATION. 

KtmiRO  is  more  esay  than  to  be  wordy  and  ditcursiye  on  the  dignity 
and  achierements  of  man.    His  greatness,  and  the  yariety  and  magnitude 
of  his  prodnetions,  forcing  themselves  upon  us,  extort  our  terms  of  admira- 
tienaad  applause.    He  is  every  where  recognised  as  possessing  powers  of 
peiteption,  high  reasoning  faculties,   an   untrammelled  will,  a  glorious 
insginstion,  and  a  capacious  memory,    ^e  can  reflect,  examine  the  desires 
that  rise  im  his  mind,  aad  entertain  or  reject  them.    He  is  conscious  of 
a^trattons  that  nothing  sublunary  or  finite  can  satisfy.    He  discovers  moral 
aod  spiritual  affinities,  can  dwell  with  the  invisible,  and  anticipate  immor* 
tality.    Now,  these  prerogatives  are  admitted  to  belong  to  man.    There  is 
a  something  in  him  that  thinks,  reasons,  remembers,  and  aspires.    What 
is  this  9omUki$9^  ?    Is  it  distinguishable  from  the  body,  or  is  it  the  result 
or  accident  of  material  organisation  and  action  ?     Our  belief  is,  that  it  is 
an  inooiporeal  entity,  kx  principle^  communicated  to  every  man  ;  wholly 
distinct,  in  its  essence  and  its  operations,  from  his  physical  frame.     The 
materialist,  on  the  other  hand,  while  conceding  the  reality  and  grandeur  of 
man'a  intellectual  powers  and  movements,  affirms  thai  they  originate  from 
the  body,  requiring  nothing  more  for  their  parentage  than  the  propertiea 
and  siraDgements  of  matter.    He  asserts  that  the  phenomena  of  mind  are 
evolved  out  of  man*s  animal  nature ;  that  they  are  the  development  of 
physical  cellular  action,  or  the  production  of  an  unknown  aod  unknowable 
aseoey.    It  was  boldly  affirmed  at  one  of  the  sectional  meetings  of  the 
British  Association,  held  last  year  in  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Uiat  '*  physiolo- 
gists ought  not  to  admit  that  there  is  any  hidden  vital  foroe,  or  mysterious 
entity,  in  man.** 

How  strange  is  this  doctrine  I    The  circle  of  m^erial  exbtenoes  may  be 

examined,  and  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference  no  separate  portion 

will  be  found  to  manifest  mental  and  spiritual  properties.    But  we  are 

told  that  these  must  reside  in  the  circle ;  and  that  the  magic  thing,  called 

"wganication,"  which  holds  material  bodies  in  life-combination,  is  suffi- 

eiiat  for  the  origin  of  thought  and  reaoon.    In  the  aggregate  or  in  separable 

portions  of  matter,  nothing  like  an  intellectual  act  is  discoverable ;  but 

vhen  a  happy  mixture  takes  place,  and  a  living  mass  appears,  then,  mar- 

vcUons  as  it  may  be,  the  faculties  and  manifestations  of  sjarit  are  unrolled ! 

This  is  the  doctrine  of  materialism.    While  intelligence  is  denied  to  matter 

tt  a  qoalityy  it  is  aasomed  to  belong  to  it,  somehow  or  other,  as  an  effect  or 

^deot.    In  our  school-days  we  were  taught,  that  ^  if  equals  be  added  to 

eqaals^  the  wholes  are  equal ;"  but  here  it  appears,  as  a  speculative  empiri- 

cisia  would  teach,  that  that  which  belongs  to  the  whole  does  not  belong  to 

its  eoBstitoents.    Matter  in  its  separate  parts  is  destitute  of  intelligence ; 

but  when  these  **  equals  **  are  **  added,'*  in  some  bodily  construction,  the 

^  whole  "moves  and  brightens  with  intelligence!    This  is  materialism, 
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which  can  clium  as  its  foundation  nothing  better  than  an  illogical  asBamp- 
tion. 

Here  a  word  may  be  allowed  on  the  true  worth  of  metaphysiea],  or 
rather  of  psychological,  science.  In  the  view  of  many,  it  is  associated  with 
shadowy  pretensions.  It  is  almost  deemed  a  dangerous  study,  and  its  deduc- 
tions have  to  encounter  grave  suspicions.  But  this  can  only  arise  from  mis- 
apprehension, or  from  a  perversion.  It  is  true,  that,  on  metapbyucal 
assumptions,  the  exbtenee  both  of  mind  and  of  matter  has  been  attacked, 
and  their  separate  independence  and  distinguishable  attributes  have  been 
thrown  into  confusion.  A  thousand  strange  things  have  been  circulated 
under  its  name.  Notwithstanding,  it  is  a  noble  and  invigorating  science ; 
one  that  may  be  marshalled  on  the  side  of  truth,  and  safely  employed  io 
establishing  the  existence  of  the  soul.  And  at  the  present  day,  notwith- 
standing certain  popular  materialistic  theories  as  to  the  genesis  of  the 
human  mind,  the  advocates  of  man's  spiritual  and  immortal  nature  are 
warranted  in  assuming,  under  the  sceptre  of  a  geuuine  philosophy,  a  bolder 
front,  and  in  avowing  greater  positiveness.  The  world  of  truth  is  with 
them,  and  with  confidence  they  may  everywhere  greet  the  inquiries  of 
nature  and  science. 

On  many  grounds  may  we  encourage  youthful  students  to  prosecute 
mental  studies.  Providing  exercise  for  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  which 
tends  to  sharpen  and  strengthen  them,  they  aid  in  the  pursuit  of  all  know- 
ledge. They  introduce  man  to  himself,  by  guiding  him  to  instruments  of 
power  and  delicacy,  with  which  he  may  arrest  the  complicated  and  fugi- 
tive &cts  of  his  own  personality,  and  hold  them  for  inspection.  They  help 
him  to  work  forward  from  the  vague  to  the  distinct ;  they  impart  insight 
and  certainty  on  questions  that  affect  his  highest  interests  and  ultimate 
destiny.  In  satisfying  many  of  his  earnest  desires  and  recondite  qaeries, 
they  must  be  deemed  of  priceless  value : — 

**  To  search  through  all  I  felt  or  saw, 
The  springs  of  life,  the  depths  of  awe, 
And  reach  the  law  within  the  law.*** 

The  surpassing  dignity  of  the  subject,  with  which  these  studies  engage 
usy  must  not  be  overlooked.  On  earth  there  is  nothing  great  but  mind  ; 
and  no  other  finite  study  so  satisfies  and  sweUs  the  soul,  as  the  study  of 
itself.  So  dependent  are  other  branches  of  philosophy  upon  this  study, 
and  so  serious  in  these  days  are  rash  hypotheses  and  premature  physiolo^cal 
speculationsy  that  all  intelligent  people  are  bound  to  make  the  mind  a  pan- 
mount  object  of  consideration.  *'  Whoever  would  form  a  right  estimate  of 
himself  and  others,  whoever  would  improve  his  own  character,  whoever 
aspires  to  the  high  office  of  meliorating  the  condition  of  society,  whether 
as  a  statesman,  as  a  religious  teacher,  as  the  promoter  of  education,  or  in 
any  humbler  capacity, — can  in  no  other  way  so  well  qualify  himself  for  his 

»  ■!■  ...  II.......  II  — 

*  Tennyson. 
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aodatsking^  aa  by  stndyiog  th«  laws  which  rcgukte  bis  awn  mind, — dis- 
pUjed,  as  it  i%  in  hb  own  pereeptionsi  sentimentSy  thonghts,  and  volitions. 
This  is  the  ooJy  trae  foundation  of  that  great  science,  which,  for  all  prao* 
tical  porposes,  is  more  important  than  anytliing  hesides, — the  Science  of 
Hqhuui  Natore.  '* 

The  knowledge  of  the  homan  spirit  must  be  sooght  with  the  greatest 
thoQghtfolness  and  patience,  and  studied  mainly  hy  the  aid  of  self-con* 
leioBSDcsi^  observing  what  passes  within,  and  frequently  questioning  and 
daaafviagomr  mental  experiences.   Physiology  has  done  something  toward 
czplaiotog  the  laws  of  the  human  mind, — ^such,  for  instance,  as  its  sense- 
peRepdoss,and  its  acts  of  reprodaction »  but  its  unchallengeahle  properties 
^iti  Ugh  ideas  of  moral  good  and  infinity,  its  moral  sentiments,  and  sub^ 
Kme  aspintions — ^are  only  to  be  known  and  surveyed  by  our  inner  self.  In 
onier  to  approach  the  great  powers  of  the  soul,  which  are  open  to  analysis 
aad  elanification,  we  must  dwell  with  ourselves,  and  gather  up  and  arrange 
ki  self- evidencing  utterances.    It  may  be  said  to  substantiate  itself  before 
« in  its  conspicnous  and  imposing  endowments.    There  is,  for  exsmple,  its 
dsbovatiBg  power  of  thought,  with  the  regulating  or  disposing  faculty,  the 
nndentanding.   There  is,  likewise,  its  capacity  of  action,  its  power  to  direct 
itiowB  attributes  and  treasures,  through  the  agency  of  the  will.    Then 
there  is  the  fancy,  or  imagination,  which  pictures  and  decorates  or  darkens 
ail  that  it  touches.    Conscience — the  morally  discriminating  power  of  the 
iDind,and,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  oracle  of  God  Himsdf  within  us — is  another 
piit  of  man's  mental  constitution.  And  whatever  thought  produces,  and  the 
anderstanding  approprtate8,-^whatever  the  will  chooses,  and  the  imagina- 
tion re-prod  aces  and  adom% — whatever  conscience  approves  or  disapproves, 
^it  is  the  otBee  of  the  mbmort  to^  preserve.    This  is  '*  the  warder  of  the 
Inin,"  the  conservative  and  re-productive  faculty  of  the  soul.    So  that  the 
aind  may  be  viewed  as  a  cluster  of  rich  and  mighty  powers,  not  distinct 
from  the  mind  itself,  not  its  separate  portions,  but  its  properties,  inhering 
is  one  impalpable,  undivided,  and  spiritual  essence. 

The  imagination  and  the  memory  are  kindred  labourers  m  the  intellectual 
kuigdom.  The  memory  re-produces  what  has  aforetime  engaged  attention, 
in  its  original  and  unaltered  form,  accompanied  with  the  conviction  that  it 
bsa  oecopied  the  mind  before.  The  imagination  also  re-produces,  but  in 
new  combinations  ;  since  it  diminishes  or  aggrandizes  at  pleasure.  These 
are  mutual  helpers :  for  what  could  the  exalting  and  gilding  faculty  accom- 
plish, without  the  stores  of  memory  t  And  how  tame  and  naked  would 
these  stores  frequently  be,  without  the  brilliant  robes  of  the  imagination  I 
Memory  may  be  designated  the  librarian  of  the  soul,  its  office  being  to  retain 
the  collected  possessions,  and  to  bring  them  out  when  required.  It  waits 
obediently  for  the  products  of  perception  and  sensation,  for  the  treasures  of 
the  judgment,  the  imagination,  the  conscience,  and  holds  them  for  future 
lue.    If  not  one  of  the  higher  and  the  more  independent  faculties  of  the 

•  8ir  B.  a  Brodie*8  **  Ptycbological  Inquiries,**  Part  it. 
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sovly  it  is  the  most  servioeable.  It  may  be  etrong,  indeed,  where  the  intel- 
lect is  weak ;  but  without  it  there  can  be  no  expansion  and  wealth  of 
intellect.  Some  writers  on  mental  science  speak  disparagingly  of  it ;  bat 
what  conld  we  do  if  we  had  it  nott  The  more  attentive  the  other  powen 
are  to  its  claims  and  office,  the  more  assidoonsly  and  efiectiTely  it  serves 
them.  How  tenacious  its  grasp  I  How  immense  its  capacity!  How 
yielding  and  improvable  its  strength ! 

Memory  is  a  strikmg  evidence  of  our  Cieator's  beneficence.  By  its  aid 
we  recall  the  past,  and  live  it  over  again.  The  paths  of  childhood,  the  green 
meadows  and  bright  skies  of  youth,  are  preserved.  If  we  had  not  possessed 
thb  friendly  power,  the  past  would  have  been  a  dark  and  impenetrable 
oblivion ;  but  its  happy  and  ennobling  thoughts,  its  excitmg  scenes,  its 
instructive  experiences,  can  be  recalled,  and  come  to  us  again  with  increased 
sweetness  and  impressiveneas.  Mingling  with  the  rose  and  purple  of  its 
aUy,  Fancy,  the  joys  of  the  past  reappear  in  purer  charms ;  and  even  its 
sorrows  not  only  lose  their  bitterness,  but  are  revived  with  brightening  rays. 
Yet,  to  warn  us  against  indolence  and  immorality,  we  have  all  found  that 
we  are  not  only  bound  by  golden  chuns  to  the  sunshine  and  flower  of  our 
early  existence,  but  that  we  may  be  ^Markly  bound,''  and  the  past  may 
return  upon  us  with  a  scorpion's  sting.  It  may  come  up  to  recollection  a 
haunting  shadow,  a  threatening  finger,  pointing  to  an  avenging  future.  We 
need,  then,  to  be  alive  to  the  value  and  importance  of  this  power  of  reten- 
tion. The  mind  is  constantly  receiving  impressions  along  the  lines  of  the 
nerves,  and  by  its  movements  upon  them  producing  new  ideas,  and  securing 
accessions  of  knowledge ;  but  this  would  have  availed  little  without  its 
faculty  of  memory,  whose  original  aptitude  to  preserve  and  recall  its  acqui- 
sitions cannot  be  resolved  into  any  other  of  its  endowments.  All  that 
affected  it  from  without,  and  all  that  was  elaborated  within,  would  have 
perished  in  the  process.  Knowledge  and  science  we  could  have  had  none, 
—no  family  images  and  recognitions,  no  social  reminiscences  and  delights. 
The  mind  wanted  not  only  the  ability  to  conquer  and  acquire,  but  the 
capacity  to  retain,  as  an  incentive  to  farther  advances^  and  as  a  storer  of 
acquirements  for  future  service.  Memory  lays  the  foundation  of  our  gieat- 
neas,  and  opens  innumerable  sources  of  mental  power  and  enjoyment. 

What  a  mysterious  but  important  attribute  of  this  faculty  is  its  com- 
petency to  preserve  its  stores  in  secret,  beyond  the  immediate  reach  of  con* 
sciousness !  This  is  known  as  the  oBtociaiion  ofideas^  or  the  mental  law  of 
iuggution  or  re-produetian.  The  mind  ia  so  constituted,  that  certain  states 
follow  other  states. 

**  Luird  in  the  countless  chambers  of  the  brain. 
Our  thoughts  are  link*d  bj  many  a  hidden  chain : 
Awake  but  one,  and  lo !  what  myriads  rise  ! 
Each  stamps  its  image  as  the  other  flies,*** 

Who  has  not  found  facts  and  occurrences  come  into  the  mind,  which  had 


*  Rogers*s  **  Pleasures  of  Memory. 
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cot  been  thought  of  for  yeaxbl    A  sound,  a  turn  of  scenery,  a  flower,  a 

j-'ictuie,  a  thought,  may  revive  a  thousand  familiar  things  of  bygone  days. 

Ad  iliostration  is  furnished  by  the  poet  Cowper,  in  his  beautiful  and  pathetic 

effusiooy  composed  in  his  fifty-nioth  year,  on  receiving  the  portrait  of  his 

mother.    That  **  faithful  remembrancer  of  one  so  dear  *^  touched  the  chords 

of  memory,  and  assisted  him  to  live  his  childhood  over  again  in  some  of  its 

minatest  circnmstances.  The  power  of  suggestion  is  termed,  by  some  writers 

OD  mental  science,  the  reproductive  faculty  of  the  soul ;  and  they  distingnish 

it  horn  memory,  whose  special  work  they  regard  as  conservative.    But  it 

will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  associate  it  with  that  part  of  our  intel- 

Intnal  being  which  retains  and  restores  for  us  the  ideas,  experiences,  and 

ereats  with  which  we  have  once  been  acquainted.  We  may  not  all  possess  it 

in  equal  measure,  but  we  are  familiar  with  its  operations.    We  recall  a 

fisme^  and  impressions  of  excellence  or  meanness,  of  pleasure  or  grief,  aro 

St  ooce  revived.    Even  thoughts,  as  well  as  facts,  are  suddenly  renewed 

by  a  train  of  association  which  we  can  hardly  trace,  and  which  had  long 

ceased  to  interest  us.    That  which  is  within  springs  to  that  which  is 

vithoat,  and  crowds  of  restored  images  are  instantly  before  ns.    **  An  old 

native  African,"  says  an  American  writer,  **  obtained  permission  from  his 

master,  some  years  ago,  to  go  from  home  to  see  a  lion,  that  was  conducted 

as  s  show  throngh  the  State  of  New  Jersey.    The  moment  he  saw  the 

animal,  in  spite  of  the  torpid  habits  of  body  and  mind  contracted  by  many 

yean  of  slavery,  he  was  transported  with  joy,  which  he  vented  by  jumping, 

daactng,  and  loud  acclamations.    He  had  been  familiar  with  the  lion  when 

a  boy  in  his  native  country,  and  the  sight  of  him  suddenly  poured  upon 

his  mbd  the  recollection  of  all  his  enjoyments,  from  liberty  and  domestic 

endearments,  in  his  own  country,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life." 

Most  precious  is  this  gift  of  mental  association  and  reminiscence.  It 
affords  at  the  same  time  both  power  and  repose  to  the  mind,  freeing  it 
fnuk  the  toil  of  storing  away  e^ery  impression,  and  leaving  it  at  liberty  to 
follow  the  requirements  immediately  urgent.  But  how  mysterious  is  such 
a  power !  What  are  the  hidden  causes  which  regulate  these  resuscitations  ? 
AU  w€  really  know  is,  that  our  thoughts  suggest  each  other ;  that  there  is 
a  tandcney  in  ideas  to  revive  their  fellows,  without  any  renewed  perception 
of  their  original  causes  ;  and  that  there  are  some  principles  of  connexion 
mnufng  ideas,  so  that  they  come  to  ns  in  trains.  How  truly  wonderful  is 
the  ability  to  look  upon  the  past! — as  wonderful  as  we  should  deem  a 
capocitj  to  peer  into  the  future,  only  that  the  marvellousness  of  this  power 
is  loot  upon  us  by  familiarity  with  its  exercise. 

**  Hov  soft  the  music  of  those  village  belU, 
FsUing  at  intervals  upon  the  ear 
In  cadence  sveet,  now  dying  all  away. 
Now  pealiog  loud  again,  and  louder  still, 
Clear  and  sonorous,  as  the  gale  comes  on  ! 
With  eaAy  force  it  opens  all  the  cells 
Where  memory  slept.     Wherever  1  have  heard 
A  kindred  melody,  the  scene  recurs. 
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And  with  it  all  its  pleasutet  and  iu  paini. 

Such  oompreheniiye  views  the  spirit  takes. 

That  in  a  few  short  moments  I  retiac^- 

As  in  a  map  the  voyager  his  course — 

The  windings  of  my  way  through  many  years.*** 

1.  Memory  is  evidently  in  closest  alliaDce  with  our  bodily  OTganiation, 
and  is  the  most  exposed  of  our  mental  faculties  to  physical  changer.  A 
blow  on  the  head  has  in  some  instances  destroyed  it,  apparently,  altogether ; 
in  other  cases  it  has  been  interrupted  by  a  similar  injury,  after  which  it 
has  gradually  or  suddenly  returned.  Fevers  and  other  maladies  have  aUo,iB 
is  well  known,  impaired  its  vigour,  and  in  some  instances  proved  its  over^ 
throw.    And,  clearly,  it  is  not  in  every  part  of  the  nervous  system  that 
the  memory  resides,  but  particularly  in  the  brain :  for,  while  a  blow  on 
the  head  has  at  once  suspended  its  operations,  an  injury  of  the  spine,  or  a 
disease  of  the  spinal  chord,  has  in  no  way  affected  it.    Since  this  mental 
power  betrays  greater  dependence  upon  corporeal  conditions  than,  perhape, 
any  other  faculty,  it  has  afibrded  strong  temptations  for  materialistic  con- 
jecture.   It  is  undeniable  that  certain  mental  operations  are  under  control 
of  the  nervous  matter  of  the  brain,  and  that  its  most  subtile  and  micro- 
scopic changes  affect  the  exercise  of  the  memory.    But  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  that,  when  the  memory  has  even  been  destroyed,  the  9oul  hat  m4 
leen  lost.    The  other  faculties  of  this  active  and  thinking  principle  remain 
in  their  entireness.    The  paralysis  and  overthrow  of  memory  have  not 
obliterated  affection,  judgment,  moral  sentiments,  and  spiritual  aspirations. 
Multiplied  examples  have  been  adduced  to  show  that  the  brain  presides  over 
the  phenomena  of  memory,  and  that  it  is  the  organ  of  intellect,  and  the 
centre  of  sensation.    We  have  all  found  that  bodily  renovation  aids  intel- 
lectual exercise,  and  that  physical  feebleness  causes  mental  languor  and 
interruption.    The  schoolboy  places  his  task  under  his  pillow,  that  with 
the  returning  invigoration  of  morning  he  may  accomplish  what  he  found 
it  di£Bcult  to  do  with  a  tired  frame  at  departing  day.    The  human  body 
is  a  living  machine  constructed  for  the  use  of  a  spiritual  being ;  and  we  may 
rationally  suppose  a  derangement  of  some  of  its  parts,  which  shall  not 
cause  anything  more  than  an  interruption  of  the  exercise  or  manifestation 
of  certain  faculties  of  this  being. 

Beyond  this  we  are  not  required  to  proceed.  What  may  be  the  secret 
connexion  between  the  office  of  the  memory  and  the  substance  of  the  brain, 
— whether  any  actual  changes  or  impressions  are  produced  upon  the  latter 
by  the  workings  of  the  former,  or  whether  a  special  oigan  in  the  brain  is 
reserved  for  this  faculty, — on  these  points  we  have  no  reliable  informa- 
tion. We  have  admitted  as  much  as  the  materialist  ought  to  require ;  but 
our  admissions  give  no  countenance  to  his  doctrine.  We  have  not  bordered 
on  the  concession,  that  the  brain  by  itself  exercises  the  functions  of  thought, 
desire,  and  recollection.  In  no  circumstances  is  matter  found  to  think  ; 
and  our  most  accurate  knowledge  of  its  convolutions,  propertiea^  and  results, 

♦  «  The  Task." 
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onlj  the  aore  eoi»]>els  the  conoiusion  that  there  maat  be  in  man  an  inor* 
gtoie  had  purely  spiritual  entity.  Cerebral  diseases  and  physical  conditions 
iofloenee  the  manifestations  of  the  mind ;  but  they  show  nothing  more. 
Cases  are  known  io  which  the  brain  has  been  injured  and  diseased  to  an 
cxtiaordinary  extent,  without  appreciable  effect  on  the  mental  functions  ; 
ud  frequently  has  the  mind  been  obscured  for  a  time,  and  then  suddenly 
restored  to  its  original  integrity. 

If  memory  consists  only  of  impressions  or  sensations  formed  on  the 
Unan  of  the  brain,  we  may  inquire  of  the  materialisty  What  is  it  that 
aperienccs  all  these  impressions  or  sensations  ?    What  is  it  that  produces 
mnital  sets,  elicits  facts,  and  then  dwells  upon  them  in  voluntary  inspec- 
tioD  \    What  is  it  within  us  that  knows  that  certain  impressions  are  pro* 
doeed,  snd  that  certain  things  are  stored  in  the  brain,  which  can  be  revived 
bj  in  effort  of  attention  or  recollection  ?    **  As  images  on  the  retina  are 
not  ideas  until  a  man  attends  to  them,  for  he  does  not  see  them  while  his 
miod  is  intently  engaged  about  other  things ;  so  whatever  may  exist  actively, 
or  paauvely,  in  the  brain,  affects  not  the  consciousness  until  the  mind  is 
is  correspondence  with  it.*'    Allowing,  as  we  doi,  that  the  brain  is  the 
nediuoi  through   which  the  mind   holds  intercourse  with  the  external 
world,  and  that  in  some  sense  it  is  the  repository  of  impressions  ;  yet  no 
idea  will  remain,  and  no  impression  abide,  without  the  self-applied  action 
of  the  soul.    There  must  be  mental  effort,  (call  it  determination,  or  desire, 
or  attrition,)  to  preserve  the  impression,  and  to  distinguish  it  from  others. 
R^eoUeetion  b  not  the  aet  of  the  brain,  but  of  a  voluntary  and  intelligent 
inioence  upon  it ;  for,  in  some  inexplicable  manner,  the  spirit  employs  it 
ts  an  organ  for  this  purpose.    As  is  well  known,  both  the  fact  and  power 
of  retention  are  in  proportion  to  the  determination  with  which  we  attend 
^  to  the  subject  vre  wish  to  remember.    Memory,  as  a  faculty,  is  the  self- 
ciKrgy  of  mind,  and  is  weakened  by  cursory  and  superficial  surveys  of 
tfain^  but  enlarged  and  strengthened  according  to  the  furce  and  fixedness 
of  effort  with  vihich  we  employ  it.    If  thejbjrain,  however,  by  itself,  with- 
out "  the  mysterious  entity,"  remembered,  why  all  this  exertion  ?    What- 
ever its  size  and  excellence  of  formation,  it  will  remain  absolutely  desti- 
tute of  life  and  intelligence,  unless  affected  by  mental  and  moral  influence. 
Memory  is  a  state  of  mind  ;  its  immateriality  is  revealed  by  its  works. 

Since  the  brain  is  the  material  instrument  of  man*s  intellect,  and  his 
coDceptions  and  energies  are  largely  influenced  by  the  brain's  condition, 
eliould  not  these  truths  enforce  upon  us  careful  prudence  in  the  manage- 
meot  of  the  body  ?  The  intimate  and  peculiar  alliance  of  the  mind  with 
the  physical  organization  is  in  nothing  more  clearly  revealed  than  in  the 
capacity  of  memory.  The  health  and  habitudes  of  the  body  must  be  care- 
fully studied  by  all  who  would  secure  for  the  soul  its  greatest  freedom  and 
compass  uf  power.  The  memory  often  gives  the  earliest  intimations  of 
braio-disease  and  mental  disorder.  In  these  days  of  competition  and  worry, 
of  abounding  excitement  and  undue  straining,  why  should  we  marvel  at  an 
iacrease  of  apoplexy,  paralysis,  and  insanitv  ?   Various  diseaaea  of  the  brain 
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may  be  preeluded  by  temperance,  virtue,  and  Belf-oontrol,  but  invited  and 
fostered  by  neglect  of  these  duties.  **  Some  narcotics,  such  as  opium,  act 
directly  on  the  brain  ;  others,  on  the  sympathetic  or  ganglionic  system  of 
nerves ;  others,  on  the  spinal  chord ;  and  others,  such  as  tobacco,  operate 
on  the  nervous  system  gienerally.  Hence  diversified  eflPects  on  the  emotioot 
and  intellectual  facultiss.  All  those  substances  which  soothe  the  nerves 
contidn  more  carbon  than  hydrogen  in  their  composition ;  they  seem  to 
hinder  the  blood  from  being  vitalized  properly  in  the  lungs ;  and  Liebig 
believes  that  they  actually  combine  with  the  substance  of  the  br^in  and 
nerves,  so  as  to  alter  their  character.  Now,  we  can  find  no  difficulty  ia 
understanding  how  the  habitual  and  unnecessary  use  of  such  agents  most 
prove  injurious,  since  they  produce  an  unnatural  state  of  the  instruments 
of  enei^gy,  both  as  regards  body  and  mind."* 

2.  We  may  be  reminded,  that  the  power  of  laying  up  and  preserring 
ideas  which  are  brought  into  the  mind  is  shared  by  the  lower  animals.  Ia 
this  age,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  there  is  an  eagerness  to  connect  or  even 
to  identify  man  with  these.  There  are,  unquestionably,  points  of  resem- 
blance between  him  and  the  brute  tribes ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  there  are 
irreconcilable  contrasts.  The  memory  of  some  of  the  most  sagacious  of  the 
lower  creatures  makes  the  nearest  approach  to  the  excellence  of  man'i 
intellectual  nature.  The  senses  of  many  of  them  are  more  acute  than  bis ; 
and,  in  consequence,  they  are  more  highly  susceptible  of  quick  and  deep 
impressions  from  sensible  objects.  And,  in  their  case,  the  mental  principle, 
if  we  may  so  call  it,  by  which  these  impressions  are  retained,  works  more 
by  the  outward  pressure  of  images,  than  in  man.  Why  is  the  dog  attached 
to  his  unkind  master?  He  does  not  reach  the  conception  of  ownership,  and 
regard  himself  as  his  master's  property.  But  the  representation  of  the  image 
of  one  who  often  feeds  him,  and  is  frequently  his  companion,  is  imprinted 
within,  and  makes  the  animal  familiar  with  his  voice,  his  peculiarities  of 
temper,  and  his  various  requirements.  We  find  that  those  impressions 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  finer  senses,  (such,  for  instance,  as  arise  out  of  the 
chase,)  are  strong  even  in  sleep,  and  act  convulsively  in  a  state  of  bodily 
repose,  producing  what  are  known  as  the  dreams  of  animals,  evidencing 
their  possession  of  a  power  very  much  like  mind.  But  its  limited  range  is 
seen  in  their  memory,  as  well  as  in  all  other  seeming  resemblances  to  the 
human  soul. 

Man's  memory  can  review  at  pleasure  the  ideas  of  external  objects^  in  the 
abeence  of  those  objects  for  which  the  images  stand ;  clearing  them  up,  after 
they  have  grown  obscure,  without  excitement  from  outward  things.  He 
can  make  the  external  and  the  distant  flash  and  glow  upon  the  mirror  of  his 
soul.  The  brute  lives  in  present  sensations.  The  world  of  yesterday  is  lost 
to  it,  while  man  carries  within  him  all  that  the  world  has  ever  been  to  him. 
His  memory  is  **a  power  in  his  intellect  of  impregnating  the  imagination 
with  all  its  own  combinations  and  alterations  of  those  impressions,  together 
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with  A  faculty  in  his  mind  of  retaining  its  own  varioas  complex  notions  and 
coneeptioiis  of  the  tnnamerable  objects  which  liave  been  presented  to  its 
▼iew."  Nothing  equal  to  this  is  fonnd  among  the  irrational  creatures, 
though  conceding  Uiat  they  may  possess  an  endowment  of  the  same  nature 
with  thst  of  the  human  racoy  we  aver  tliat  it  is  in  an  unspeakably  inferior 
dcfow:  for,  wliai  a  contrast  there  is  between  the  machine* like  perfection 
md  anslterable  limitation  of  their  instinct^  or  soul,  and  the  nobility  and 
linutleBs progress  of  man's  reason !  There  are  some  structural  affinities,  and 
some  feeble  mental  reaemblances,  between  man  and  some  of  the  animals 
aroond  him ;  but,  truly,  the  difference  between  any  of  these,  even  the  most 
ngieioiis,  and  the  human  being,  is  as  the  differenoe  between  infinity  and 
lothiog. 

3*  Are  we  connect  in  affirming,  that  the  remembrances  of  our  youth  are 
the  itrongest,  and  in  assuming  as  the  cause  that  the  mind  at  this  period  is 
most  impressible  1  Does  not  this  imply  decay  or  infirmity  in  the  mind  ? 
Or  does  it  denote  deterioration  in  the  organs  through  which  the  mind  mani- 
fests itself?  It  can  only  be  in  the  latter  sense,  we  will  presume  ;  since  the 
mind  is  ever  free,  youthful,  strong.  Even  in  advanced  age  some  of  its  efforts 
hsTe  been  prodigious.  Marked  deliverances  and  unexpected  blessings,  in 
the  rery  decline  of  life,  have  been  as  distinctly  impressed  upon  the  mind, 
lad  afterwards  as  readily  recalled,  as  any  of  the  events  of  earlier  existence. 
It  is  true,  nevertheless,  that  the  memory  of  age  is  not  as  faithful  and  fervent 
>A  that  of  youth. 

May  not  the  ease  be  thus  explained  1  The  aged  do  not,  and,  from  their 
enfeebled  bodily  organization,  cannot,  as  a  general  rale,  put  forth  the  effort 
to  retsin  the  transactions  of  their  later  years,  that  would  have  been  put 
forth  for  those  of  the  rise  and  meridian  of  life.  Without  the  energy  of  the 
mqI  exerted,  the  brain  itself  cannot  embrace  and  hold  the  impressions 
reported  to  it.  According  to  the  healthiness  or  derangement  of  tluit  part 
of  the  constitution  on  which,  the  association  of  ideas  depends,  and  accord- 
m:^,  likewise,  to  the  degree  of  attention,  will  be  the  strength  of  the  images 
retained. 

Other  reasons  for  the  freshness  and  integrity  of  yonthful  remembrances, 

sod  the  difficulty  of  recalling  recent  events  in  the  case  of  the  aged,  will  be 

the  constant  reviewing  of  the  past,  and  the  want  of  interest  in  present 

occurrenees.    **  The  young  live  forward  in  hope  ;  the  old  live  backward  in 

memory."    Have  not  our  seniors  through  their  life  been  reviving,  thou* 

asods  of  times,  the  scenes  and  events  of  their  earlier  days  ?  and  do  they 

not  in  their  last  days  lovingly,  and  to  the  neglect  of  what  is  passing,  dwell 

upon  them? 

<*  Sdn  o*er  tbe^e  scenen  mj  memory  wskes, 
And  fondly  broods  with  miser  care ; 
Time  but  the  impression  deeper  makes, 
As  streams  their  channels  deeper  wear.*'* 

One  lesson  to  be  gathered  is  the  duty  of  the  old  to  keep  up  an  interest  in 

*  Bums. 
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current  events,  and  to  caltivate  a  gratefnl  and  hopefvl  dispoeition.  Mock 
may  be  done  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  enfeebled  age  by  laying  up  in  active 
life  storefi  of  knowledge,  and  especially  by  having  a  worthy  and  religiooi 
pursuit  to  the  close  of  our  days.  And,  where  imbecility  from  nainial  causes 
occurs,  may  there  not  be  a  Divine  meaning,  an  unutterable  oompasBion,  ia 
such  cases  1  Is  there  not  often  great  mercy  in  withholding  tke  aged,  by 
what  some  designate  a  decay  of  faculties,  from  t'he  excitemenU  and  bar- 
dens  of  life?  Is  not  this  tranquil  old  age  an  indication  of  the  lovingkind- 
nessof  God,  and  a  summons  to  closer  communion  with  Himself?  How 
often  have  some  of  the  holiest  of  His  children  been  tenderly  drawn  toward 
Him  by  the  obscuration  of  earthly  things,  the  cesntion  of  worldly  cla- 
mours, and  the  forgetfulness  of  many  of  life's  social  endearments  1  In  this 
mysteriousness  of  their  existence,  in  this  solitude  of  the  soul,  they  were 
not  alone,  became  the  Father  was  nntk  them.* 

"•  The  sours  daik  cotUge,  bstterM  and  deeayM, 
Let!  in  new  light  threugh  chinks  which  time  fascfa  made  s 
Stronger  by  weakness,  wiser  men  become. 
As  they  draw  near  to  $beir  eternal  home.**i' 

4.  On  the  subject  of  the  association  or  suggestion  of  our  ideas»  we  may 
draw  lessons  for  ourselves,  and  warning  and  instruction  for  others.   Certain 
conditions  of  the  mind  reproduce  themselves,  and  that  not  loosely  or  con- 
fusedly, but  according  to  laws  better  known  from  experience  than  from 
books.    On  the  wise  management  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  reauscita- 
tion  or  association  <>f  ideas,  our  moral  and  intellectual  character  laigely 
depends.    Whatever  has  been  observed  or  felt  by  the  mind,  it  is  known  to 
have  the  power  of  reproducing.     We  are  not  only  "  fearfully  and  wonder- 
fully made,"  but  fearfully  and  wonderfully  circumstanced.     We  can  touch 
nothing,  but  it  cleaves  to  us  ;  we  can  see  nothing,  but  it  abides  with  us ;  we 
can  experience  nothing,  but  it  returns  upon  us.  Not  that  the  whole  successive 
train  of  ideas  necessarily  impresses  itself  upon  the  mind  :  for  the  last  link 
in  the  chain  may  have  no  connexion  with  the  first,  and  an  object  never 
before  seen  may  suggest  one  the  most  familiar  to  us.    But  the  law  is,  that, 
according  to  an  original  and  seeret  tendency,  the  mind  restores  whatever  at 
any  time  haa  affected  it.    Thoughts  and  impressions  entering  the  mind 
associate,  and  never  ciin,  as  many  suppose,  be  dissociated,  except  by  dis- 
ease.   The  laws  of  suggestion,  both  of  ideas  and  feelings,  are  various ;  and 
metaphysicians  are  not  agreed  upon  their  names  and  number.    Notwith- 
standing, as  a  great  practical  rule,  purity,  industry,  and  wise  caution  are 
ever  favourable  to  our  mental  life,  to  our  happiness  and  dignity,  as  well  as 
beneficial  to  our  fellow-beings ;  while  their  opposites  renew  themselves 
upon  us  and  others,  to  stain,  to  degrade,  to  ruin. 

Too  much  importance  cannot  be  attached  to  early  associations.  It  shoald 
be  the  earnest  labour  of  the  wise  and  good  to  clear  away  from  the  path  of 
the  rising  immortals  among  us,  and  of  the  young  in  general,  all  thst  is 
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opposed  to  virtae,  and  all  that  is  defiling  to  character.  The  ancients  were 
wiw  ID  iocalcating  a  reTerential  regard  for  youth.  Into  what  cruel  and 
demoralising  associations  some  are  bom !  What  a  blessing  many  even  of 
the  purest  among  men  would  receive  by  the  obliteration  of  some  early 
Bceoet  and  impressions !  Most  seriously  and  firmly  should  parents  and 
gQsrdism  of  childhood  seek  to  discharge  their  weighty  obligations.  Most 
earefiilly  are  we  all  summoned  to  attend  to  our  activities  and  oompanion- 
ihips,  A  world  of  meaning  there  is  in  Solomon's  words  i-^**  Keep  thy 
heart  with  all  diligence  ;  for  out  of  it  are  the  isBues  of  life  :  '*  *^  Ponder  the 
pith  of  thy  feet,  and  all  thy  ways  shall  be  ordered  aright."* 

Absolute  forgetfulness  or  obliteration  is  impossible ;  and  the  thoughts, 
flKoeiations,  and  deeds  of  our  lives  are  recorded  on  the  soul.    The  incidents 
aod  experiences  of  our  past  days  may  be  concealed  from  us  for  a  time, 
apparently  obecured,  and  blotted  out ;  but  they  cleave  to  us,  and,  if  not 
rcsa&citated  by  an  act  of  voluntary  recollection,  some  association,  or  even  a 
morbid  affection  of  the  body,  may  arouse  them,  and  cause  them  to  flash 
ioto  intelligent  wakefulness.    Mental  activities,  fiicts  of  knowledge,  varia- 
tions of  emotion,  are  possessions  of  the  spirit.     In  what  an  affecting  light 
thb  presents  the  great  subject  of  final  retribution !   In  incredible  multitude 
the  facts  of  our  mental  history  may  be  lost  upon  us  while  here ;  but  at  the 
bar  of  God  the  faded  pages  of  memory  will  again  be  illuminated,  and  its 
chdiacters  be  made  to  stand  out  in  the  distinotness  of  their  first  impression. 
This  is  one  of  the  judgment- books  which  will  be  opened.    The  thought 
wans  OS  to  make  memory  our  friend,  and  to  move  and  act  M'ith  circum- 
spection.   The  theory  which  regards  mental  impressions  as  indestructible 
issQpported  by  phenomena  sometimes  manifested  immediately  before  death, 
sod  in  the  crisis  of  drowning.    Our  very  thoughts  are  undying  ;  and  in 
affiecUng  painfulness  may  they  return  upon  us.    Let  us  labour  so  to  live, 
that  memory,  when  touched  by  the  fingers  of  suggestion  or  association,  may 
respond  in  tones  of  animating  music  ;  like  the  statue  of  Memnon,  which  is 
aid  to  have  given  forth  sweet  melody  when  struck  by  the  morning  sun- 
beams.   While  it  is  hsppily  possible  for  memory  to  be  a  fountain  of  exhi- 
lanting  joys,  it  may  be  so  charged  with  folly  and  sin  as  to  turn  the  past 
into  bitterness,  and  provide  material  out  of  which  the  imagination  will 
wea?e  forms  of  sorrow  and  despair.    So  speaks  one  who  knew  its  power  of 
terror: — 

<*  She  tells  of  time  misspent,  of  comfort  lost. 
Of  &ir  occasions  gone  fur  ever  by ; 
Of  hopes  too  fondly  nursed,  too  rudely  crossed ; 
Of  many  a  cause  to  wish,  yet  fear,  to  die.** 

Having  thus  far  referred  to  the  immateriality  of  the  human  memory,  the 
qoettion  now  presents  itself.  In  what  way  can  we  make  the  most  of  it  ? 
Like  the  other  powers  of  the  mind,  it  may  be  largely  developed  and  strength- 
*o^  by  proper  culture,  or  weakened  by  neglect  and  indolence.    One  of  the 

^  Marginal  version. 
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evident  marks  of  a  liberal  education  is  the  power  it  imparts  of  withdrawing 
the  attention  from  the  present  objects  of  perception,  and  enabling  the  mind 
to  dwell  with  pleasure  on  the  past,  the  absent,  or  the  future.  There  is, 
undoubtedly,  much  difference  in  the  natural  strength  and  appetency  of 
memory.  Some  persons  are  vigorous  in  one  particular  kind  of  memory, 
but  are  defective  in  others.  Some  are  remarkable  for  the  wonderful  oopi- 
ousness  and  accuracy  of  their  memory.  **  I  myself  could  in  my  youth  hare 
repeated  all  that  ever  I  had  made,  and  so  continued  until  I  was  psst  forty ; 
since,  it  is  much  decayed  in  me.  Yet  I  can  repeat  the  whole  books  that  I 
have  read,  and  poems  of  some  selected  friends  which  I  have  liked  to  charge 
my  memory  with.  It  was  wont  to  be  faithful  to  me ;  but  shaken  with  age 
now,  and  with  sloth,  (which  weakens  the  strongest  abilities,)  it  may  perform 
somewhat,  but  cannot  promise  much."  * 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  natural  differences  of  the  **  temper  **  of  the 
memory,  it  is  capable  in  all  of  immense  improvement.  Nor  should  we  give 
too  much  heed  to  the  notion,  that,  because  a  youth  makes  little  progreea  in 
■a  particular  branch  of  learning,  he  has  no  natural  aptitude  for  it.  The  dis- 
like to  this  particular  pursuit  is  often  but  a  disrelish  for  mental  labour* 
We  may  affirm  our  belief,  that  there  are  no  naturally  bad  memories.  It 
is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  for  people,  who  almost  boast  of  their  want 
of  the  mnemonic  organ,  to  remember  what  they  happen  to  love  and  desire^ 
The  healthy  activity  of  the  memory  depends  upon  early  but  not  excesrire 
educational  discipline,  and  the  absence  of  agitation  and  anxiety.  Youthfol 
excesses,  and  intemperance  and  sloth  at  any  age,  will  impair  the  fresh  vigour 
of  this  useful  faculty.  We  have  little  faith  in  systems  of  mnemonics,  the 
'*  gymnastics  of  the  intellect,"  as  one  has  aptly  designated  them.  As  of  old, 
so  in  our  day,  God  gives  nothing  to  man  without  great  labour. 

A  good  and  desirable  memory  will  possess  the  attributes  of  capaciooaness, 
retenttveness,  and  readiness.  It  will  be  largely  and  methodically  stored ; 
able  to  hold  its  possessions  with  tenacity ;  and  prompt  to  refund  them  at 
the  summons  of  the  will.  Such  a  memory  may  be  attained  by  cultivating 
the  habit  of  intense  application,  in  whatever  line  it  may  be  at  any  time 
directed  ;  by  searching  out  the  causes  of  facts  and  sentiments,  and  by  classi- 
fying them  ;  and  by  often  re-prodccing  in  writing  what  we  wish  to  impress 
on  the  mind.  The  **art  of  memory  "  can  only  be  acquired  by  earnest  pe^ 
severance  ;  and  the  following  old-fashioned  rules  may  still  be  insisted  opon : 
-—What  we  wish  to  remember  must  receive  our  undivided  attention ;  most 
be  distinctly  apprehended  ;  must  be  pursued  with  orderly  arrangement ; 
and  must  be  frequently  recapitulated.  As  the  memory  has  to  do  with  the 
enlargement  of  the  mind,  all  earnest  students  should  give  it  their  utmost 
consideration.  Great  things  may  be  accomplished  by  industry  and  prudence. 
This  precious  capacity  and  power  of  the  soul  does  not  grow  wild,  or  expand 
of  its  own  accord. 

WakefiM,  Richaro  Brlu 

*  Ben  J  on  son. 
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THDTeij  interesting  topic  has  been  already  brought  before  the  readers  of 
this  Magazine.  But  they  will,  probably,  be  glad  to  Jiave  the  list  of  cases 
eoJaiged,  though  at  the  risk  of  encountering  some  little  repetition.  And 
thb  eenrice  a  contemporary  enables  us  to  render  them. 

It  remains  (says  he)  that  we  notice  a  few  of  those  who,  notwithstanding 
their  lost  sense,  and  though  in  most  cases  ignorant  of  the  alphabet  for  the 
hliod,  hare  risen  to  eminence.  The  number  is  greater  than  we  can  describe 
within  the  limited  space  at  our  disposal.  But  it  includes  poets,  historians, 
muscians,  men  of  science,  preachers  and  theologians,  linguists  and  artists, 
Harriots  and  monarchs.  They  form  a  series- of  chapters  in  the  *'  Pursuit 
of  Knowledge  under  Difficulties,"  most  stimulating  to  all,  and  especially 
eDeoDngiog  to  those  who  are  similarly  affected. 

**  Poetry,"  says  Prescott,  *'  from  the  time  of  Thamyris  and  the  blind 
llconides,  down  to  the  Welsh  harper  and  the  ballad-grinder  of  our  day, 
has  been  assigned  as  the  peculiar  province  of  those  bereft  of  vision  : — 

<  Ab  the  wakeful  bird 
Sings  darkling,  and,  in  nhadiest  covert  hid. 
Tunes  her  nocturnal  note.' 

The  greatest  epic  poem  of  antiquity  was  probably,  as  that  of  modern  days 
vu  certainly,  composed  in  darkness."  *  Milton  lost  his  sight  in  1652,  in 
the  midit  of  hb  literary  activity.  He  was  then  only  forty-four  ;  but  hia 
•ffiiction  was  enhanced  by  the  bereavement  of  his  wife,  who  left  him  with 
three  infant  daughters,  all  under  seven  years  of  age.  The  following  fine 
lonnet,  well  known,  doubtless,  to  most  of  our  readers,  was  written  with 
nrerence  to  hie  calamity  :— 

**  When  I  consider  how  mj  light  is  spent 

Ere  half  iny  days,  in  this  dark  world  and  wide  ; 

And  that  one  talent  which  is  death  to  hide. 

Lodged  with  me  uaelcss,  though  my  soul  more  bent 
To  serve  therewith  my  Maker,  and  present 

My  true  account,  lest  He,  returning,  chide ; 

*  Doth  Ood  exact  day-labour,  light  denied  ?  * 

I  fondly  ask  :  but  Patience,  to  prevent 
That  murmur,  soon  replies, '  Ood  doth  not  need. 

Either  man's  work,  or  His  own  gifts  :  who  best 

Bear  His  mild  yoke ;  they  serve  Him  best     His  state 
Is  kingly  ;  thousands  at  His  bidding  speed. 

And  post  o*er  land  and  ocean  without  rest : 

They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait' " 

After  darkness  had  settled  down  upon  him,  Milton  continued  his  lite- 
'uy  indnstr}',  and  twice  entered  into  matrimony.  His  daughters  were  his 
^insnuenaes^  and  they  read  without  understanding  the  learned  tongues  to 

♦  «  Easays,"  p.  64. 
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their  blind  father.  Throughout  seven  years  he  had  been  labouring  at  the 
**  Paradise  Lost,"  and  in  1667  he  received  his  five  pounds  for  the  first  edi- 
tion of  the  greatest  poem  of  modem  times.  ^  Samson  Agonistes,"  "  Comus," 
and  **  Paradise  Regained,"  were  all  written  after  blindness  had  come  on 
their  author.  Milton  had,  however,  long  been  familiar  with  nature,  and 
could  recall  the  memories  of  sight  with  which  to  garnish  his  poetry.  Bat 
there  have  been  poets  who  were  entirely  cut  off  from  this  advantage. 

Thomas  Blacklock,  born  at  Annan,  in  Dumfriesshire,  in  1721,  lost  his 
sight  by  small-pox  when  he  was  six  months  old.  His  father  read  to  him 
the  works  of  Milton,  Spenser,  Prior,  Pope,  and  Addison  ;  and  the  boy 
evinced  an  early  disposition  to  poetry.  Some  of  his  pieces  were  shown  to 
an  eminent  physician,  who  interested  himself  in  the  blind  youth,  and  pro- 
cured for  him  the  advantage  of  a  classical  education  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  While  there,  he  published  his  poems,  in  1746.  He  continued 
to  prosecute  his  studies  until  1759,  when  he  was  licensed  to  preach  the 
Gospel.  He  also  obtained  a  presentation  to  a  parish  ;  but,  the  parisliioners 
objecting  on  account  of  his  blindness,  he  resigned  on  a  small  annuity,  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  tuition  of  youth.  In  1767,  he  received  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  divinity  from  the  Univeraity  of  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen. 

In  the  latter  part  of  last  century  another  blind  poet  flourished,  M.  Phefel, 
of  Colmar,  whose  works  fill  six  octavo  volumes.  Some  of  them  have  been 
translated  into  French.  He  kept  a  military  school  at  Colmar,  and  had  the 
honour  of  instructing  the  sons  of  some  of  the  best  families  in  the  country. 
Prince  Schwartzenburg  was  among  his  pupils.  Recent  years  have  also 
added  some  blind  bards  to  the  list  of  the  illustrious,  among  whom  we  may 
mention  Miss  Frances  Brown,  whose  poems  possess  considerable  melody. 

Science  also  has  had  illustrious  disciples  among  the  blind.  Among  the 
ancients,  certain  philosophers  are  said  by  Diogenes  Laertius  and  Thrasyllus 
to  have  deprived  themselves  of  sight,  in  order  to  pursue  their  studies  with 
less  distraction ;  but  Cicero,  who  relates  this  story,  does  not  seem  to  credit 
it.  **  Malebranche,  when  he  wished  to  think  intensely,  used  to  close  his 
shutters  in  the  day-time,  excluding  every  ray  of  light;"*  and  Bjurdaloue 
18  said  to  have  preached  with  his  eyes  shut.  Cicero's  own  master,  Deodatus, 
taught  geometry  after  he  lost  his  sight;  and  Euler,  the  mathematician, 
pursued  his  favourite  study,  and  published  works  upon  it,  after  a  similar 
affliction  befell  him.  But  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  science,  and 
one  who  surmounted  the  privations  of  his  blindness  to  the  greatest  extent, 
was  Nicholas  Saunderson.  He  was  born  in  1682,  and  by  small* pox  was 
deprived  in  infancy  both  of  his  sight  and  of  the  ta-^ans  of  seeing.  He  was 
early  initiated  into  the  dead  languages,  which  enabled  him  afterwards  to 
peruse  the  works  of  Euclid,  Archimedes,  and  Diophantus  in  the  original 
Greek.  Mathematics  was  his  favourite  pursuit,  and  in  this  branch  he 
became  a  master.  Some  friends  aided  to  send  hira  to  Cambridge,  wbera 
he  lectured  on  optics.     Many  went  to  hear  a  man  lecture  on  light,  which 


♦  Prescott,  p.  62.  ■ 
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he  had  ne rer  seen,  and  were  highly  gratified.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  sought  his 
aeqoaiotaoce,  and  procured  for  him  the  Lucaaian  professorship  of  mathe- 
matics. Aided  by  a  most  powerful  and  retentive  memory^  he  was  able  to 
perform  the  meet  difficult  calculations  in  arithmetic,  and  to  work  out  the 
most  complex  geometrical  probleiiis.  One  of  the  first  who  thoroughly 
oDdentood  and  appreciated  Newton's  **  Principia,"  his  commentary  on  that 
gnat  work  was  thought  worthy  of  being  printed  twenty  years  after  his 
dttth.  He  also  composed  other  valuable  mathematical  works.  *'  One  fact 
worthy  of  remark  is,  that  he  found  great  difficulty  in  understanding  a 
demonstration  of  Dr.  Halley's,  which  appeared  not  very  difficult  to  other 
geometricians ;  but,  when  he  had  got  a  notion  of  what  was  wanted,  he 
worked  out  the  same  problem  in  his  own  way,  so  as  to  make  it  clear  to 
others  as  well  as  to  himself.  Dr.  Halley's  statement,  in  fact,  involved  a 
iiiiM/idea,of  which  probably  no  one  concerned,  ezbept  the  blind  man,  was 
tware."  *  Hia  notions  of  God  were  exceedingly  vague,  however ;  and  he 
setrcely  appreciated  the  evidence  of  design.  When  told  of  the  faith  of 
Newton,  LeibnitE,  and  Clarke,  whom  he  almost  worshipped,  he  remarked 
OD  his  dying  bed,  *'  The  testimony  of  Newton  b  not  so  strong  for  me  as 
that  of  Nature  was  for  him.  Newton  believed  on  the  word  of  God  Him- 
self, while  I  am  reduced  to  believe  on  that  of  Newton.. God  of  Newton, 

have  mercy  on  me  I  ** 

There  are  other  names  of  the  blind  well  known  in  the  annals  of  science. 
Haber,  of  Geneva,  was  a  naturalist  of  the  highest  order,  and  made  more 
diseoveriea  respecting  bees  and  ants  than  any  former  observer.  He  used  the 
ejes  of  others — especially  those  of  a  faithful  servant — for  his  observations, 
hot  he  was  indebted  to  hia  own  abilities  for  his  philosophy.  **  Thus  be 
clearly  proved  that  there  are  two  distinct  sets  of  bees  in  every  hive — honey- 
gatheren,  and  the  wax-makers  and  nurses  ;  and  that  the  larvae  of  working 
hee&  can,  by  course  of  diet,  be  changed  to  queens.  Tlius  also  he  accurately 
described  the  sanguinary  conflicts  of  rival  queens ;  the  recognition  of  old 
eompaniona,  or  of  royalty,  by  the  use  of  the  antennc  Thus  he  explained 
the  busy  hum  and  the  unceasing  vibration  of  wing  ever  going  on  in  the 
hive,  as  being  necessary  for  due  ventilation."  t 

John  Gough,  of  Kendal,  waa  also  a  famous  mathematician,  and  an  accu- 
rate botanist  and  zoologbt.  He  lost  hia  sight  in  his  third  year,  yet  was 
able  to  distinguish  plants  by  tlie  touch  of  his  fingers.  As  a  xoologist, 
Coleridge  tells  us  that  he  could  correct  the  mistakes  of  keen  sportsmen  as 
to  birds  and  vermin.  He  was  an  accomplished  teacher  of  mathematics,  and 
had  amon^  hia  pnpila  the  celebrated  Dr.  Dalton,  of  Manchester,  and  Dr. 
Whewell,  now  Master  of  Trinity,  Cambridge.  Br.  Moyes,  of  Kirkaldy, 
▼SI  an  itinerant  lecturer  on  chemistry  and  optics,  though  blind ;  and  Dr. 
Carpenter  mentions  ^  *'  the  case  of  a  blind  friend  of  his  own,  who  has 
scqnired  a  very  complete  knowledge  of  conchology,  both  recent  and  fossil, 

*  Dr.  Dull,  p.  92.  f  '^  Edinburgh  Review,**  JanusTy,  1854. 

X  '*  Principles  of  Human  Physiology." 
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and  who  Lb  not  only  able  to  lecogntae  every  one  of  the  numerous  speci- 
mens in  his  own  cabinet,  but  to  mention  the  nearest  alliances  of  a  shell  pre* 
Viously  unknown  to  him,  when  he  has  thoroughly  examined  it  by  the 
touch." 

Blind  musicians  are  well  known.  Among  the  Egyptian  tablets  disen- 
tombed by  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  blind  men  are  represented  as  profes- 
sional musicians.  The  last  and  most  famous  of  Irish  bards  was  Carolao, 
who  lost  his  sight  in  infancy.  He  lived  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
made  very  high  attainments  in  music.  He  was  able  to  appreciate  the 
excellencies,  and  even  to  detect  the  imperfections,  of  fine  Italian  pieces.  A 
curious  story  is  told  of  his  sense  of  touch.  '*  When  he  grew  to  manhood, 
there  was  a  time  when  his  harp  would  sound  only  of  love,  under  the 
impulse  of  a  passion  he  had  conceived  for  Bridget  Cruise.  The  lady  did 
not  unite  her  love  with  his ;  and  after  a  while  he  loved  and  married  another, 
named  Mary  Maguire.  Many  years  after,  he  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  St 
Patrick's  Purgatory,  a  cave  in  the  bland  of  Loughderg,  Donegal ;  and,  on 
returning  to  the  shore,  met  several  pilgrims  waitiog  the  arrival  of  the  boat 
that  conveyed  him.  On  assisting  some  of  these  into  the  boat,  his  hand 
unexpectedly  met  one  which  caused  him  to  start,  and  he  instantly  exclaimed, 
*  This  is  the  hand  of  Bridget  Cruise ! '  His  sense  of  feeling  had  not  deceived 
him ;  it  was  the  hand  of  her  he  had  once  loved  so  passionately."  This  &ct 
is  said  to  have  been  communicated  to  the  narrator  by  himself.  Ossian,  the 
greatest  of  the  Celtic  bards,  was  also  blind.  Stanley,  the  author  of  the 
oratorios,  **  Jephthah "  and  **  Zinoi,"  and  organist  of  All-hallows,  Bread- 
street,  London,  was  blind.  Mademoiselle  Panidis,  of  Vienna,  lost  her  sight 
when  two  years  old,  but  became  one  of  the  delights  of  Parisian  concerts. 
Many  others  might  be  mentioned  in  this  department ;  but  we  can  only 
same  Picco,  the  blind  Sardinian  minstrel,  whose  strains  have  charmed 
many  audiences  of  late. 

The  church,  too,  has  had  some  theologians  and  preachers  who  were 
blind.  Jerome  tells  us  of  Didymus  of  Alexandria,  who  lost  his  sight  at 
five  years  of  age,  and  who  flourished  in  the  fourth  century.  Besides  the 
acquisition  of  languages  and  mathematics,  he  became  a  theologian,  and 
published  a  treatise  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  was  translated  by  Jerome 
into  Latin,  and  is  published  among  the  works  of  that  father.*  He  was  s 
disciple  of  Origen,  and  one  of  the  last  public  teachers  of  that  father's  errors. 
On  account  of  this,  his  works  were  condemned  by  the  Council  of  the 
Lateran.  Dr.  Blacklock,  already  referred  to  among  the  poets,  was  a  licen- 
tiate of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Dr.  Wad  del,  an  eminent  and  eloquent 
minister  of  the  American  Presbyterian  Church,  was  blind  for  many  years. 
The  Rev.  W.  H.  Mil  bum,  for  some  time  chaplain  to  the  American  Con- 
gress, lost  his  sight  almost  entirely  in  youth,  and  could  only  see  as  much 
as  one  letter  of  the  alphabet  in  a  word  at  a  time.    Nevertheless,  he  read 


*  Many  extracts  from  this  work  of  Didymus  may  be  found  in  Owen's  chipten  on 
the  Holy  Spirit. 
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books  at  that  a]ow  rate.    By  the  asaiBtance  of  others,  he  passed  through  a 
collegiate  edaeation,  and  became  a  preacher  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Cboich.    For  a  number  of  years  he  itinerated  over  the  length  and  breadth 
ol  the  laod,  and  became  a  popular  preacher.    Many  in  this  country  had  an 
opportoDity,  afew  years  ago,  of  listening  to  hi^i  eloquence.  We  know-  another 
preacher,  blind  from  hu  early  youth,  who  passed  through  the  University 
uf  Glasgow,  and  obtained  a  prize  in  the  Greek  class.   He  then  studied  theo- 
Icf  y  for  several  years,  and,  after  the  usual  examination  in  classics,  philoso- 
phy, ecclesiastical  history,  and  theology,  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel 
b/  one  of  the  presbyteries  of  his  Church.    We  have  heard  him  conduct 
diruie  service,  during  which  he  repeated  from  memory  the  psalms  to  be 
Sing,  and  whole  chapters  of  the  Bible,  and  preached  with  considerable  elo- 
(jaeiice. 

Tbe  blind  are  noted  for  their  memory,  and  therefore  it  b  not  surprising 
that  they  should  excel  as  historians,  philosophers,  and  linguists.  Nicaise 
of  Milines,  blind  from  three  years  old,  became  Professor  of  Canon  and 
Civil  Law  in  the  University  of  Cologne  in  the  fifteenth  century.  In  the 
fciiteenth  century,  Sheghius  taught  philosophy  and  medicine  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tubingen,  and  published  several  treatises.  Schomberg,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  taught  belles-lettres  at  Altorf,  Leipzig,  and  Hamburg. 
Bouzthenu  de  Yalbonais,  of  Grenoble,  in  the  same  era,  published  the  '*  His- 
tory of  Dauphlne,"  in  two  folio  volumes.  Prescott,  the  able  and  eloquent 
liistorian  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  lately  deceased,  was  for  some  years 
t^eprired  of  his  sight.  During  the  season  of  his  darkness  he  still  pursued 
his  studies,  and  wrote  and  published  histories.  Dr.  Bull,  the  author  of  two 
able  medical  works  on  niatemal  management,  was  for  the  last  eight  years 
of  his  life  deprived  of  sight;  yet  he  prepared  a  work  on  "The  Sense  Denied 
ud  Lost,**  in  which  he  supplies  many  interesting  details  relative  to  blind- 
fiesa.  Lord  Cranborne,  blind  from  his  childhood,  published,  a  few  ye^n 
^0,  a  history  of  France  for  children.  Thierry,  the  great  French  historian, 
is  to  be  included  in  the  same  class. 

In  modelling  and  sculpture,  too, — the  most  difiicult  attainments  for  the 
blind,— some  have  evidenced  great  proficiency.  M.  de  Piles  saw  in  Italy 
s  blmd  man,  a  native  of  Cambassy,  in  Tuscany,  who  was  a  very  good 
<^igner.  M.  de  Piles  met  him  in  the  Justiniani  Palace,  where  he  was 
modelling  in  wax  a  statue  of  Minerva.  By  means  of  touch,  he  had  seized 
vith  precision  the  forms  and  proportions  of  the  original.  The  Duke  of 
Bracciano,  who  had  seen  him  workmg,  doubted  whether  he  was  completely 
Hind ;  and,  in  order  to  put  the  matter  to  the  test,  he  caused  the  artist  to 
take  his  portrait  in  a  dark  cave.  It  proved  a  striking  likeness.  We  are 
a-w  told  of  Giovanni  Gambassio,  of  Yolteno,  who  became  an  excellent  statu- 
^7,  and  was  employed  by  the  highest  personages  in  Italy.  He  Executed  a 
statue  of  Pope  Urban  VIII.  for  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.  John,  one 
^f  the  kings  of  Bohemia,  and  the  present  King  of  Hanover,  rank  among 
^lind  monarchs ;  and  Zisca,  the  Bohemian  general,  performed  great  acts  of 
valour  after  the  loss  of  his  sight. 
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Many  most  entertaining  stories  might  be  told  of  the  &cllity  with  which 
the  blind  can  travel  from  place  to  place  ;  but  these  are  familiar  to  readers 
by  means  of  living  illustrations  in  their  immediate  localities. 


THE  CENSUS  OF  1861. 

A  pARUAMSNTJLRr  paper  gives  the  general  results  of  the  late  Cemas. 
The  main  particulars  are  of  much  interest* 

I.    t>£RSONS   ABSENT  ^ROte   tHB   tJKlTEb   kiNGDOlC. 

The  people  of  these  islands  are  more  movable  than  other  nations,  and 
large  numbers  of  them  are  always  abroad,  sometime;!  on  distant  voyages, 
sometimes  on  the  Alps,  sometimes  in  the  deserts  of  Africa,  or  in  the  strangest 
places ;  but  generally  in  ships  at  sea,  in  the  great  cmnmercial  entrepots,  in 
the  capitals  of  Europe,  in  our  colonies,  or  in  the  States  of  America. 

The  measures  which  were  taken  to  procure  the  returns  of  the  ar.ny  and 
navy  and  merchant-seamen  abroad,  either  on  sea  or  laud,  were  succcisful. 
The  numbers  exceeded  a  quarter  of  a  million,  (250,d5G,)  of  whom  162,273 
belonged  hy  birth  to  England  and  Wales.  The  army  and  navy  of  a  country 
are  an  integral  part  of  its  population ;  and  they  should,  therefore,  be  counted 
among  its  numbers.  But  travellers  and  temporary  settlers  in  other  states 
are  less  accurately  defined :  their  numbers  are  not  easily  ascertained,  and 
they  are  represented  to  some  extent  by  exiles  and  foreign  visiters  in  England. 
They  are  therefore  excluded  from  the  tables.  The  numher  of  the  BritUh 
subjects,  including  the  Scotch  and  the  Irisli,  abroad,  of  whom  we  hare 
returns,  was  67,969.  This  number  does  not  include  the  English  in  America, 
in  India,  or  in  the  colonies ;  neither  does  it  include  any  of  the  English  in 
Franc^^xcept  those  who  were  domiciled.  Upon  the  other  hand,  some  of 
the  people  born  at  the  Mediterranean  stations  were  inscribed  in  the  consalar 
registers  as  British  subjects;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  the  Maltese  and  lonians 
are  excluded  from  the  list. 

France  is  the  country  to  which  the  English  most  resort  in  Europe,  and 
25,844  are  domiciled  there :  4,092  are  returned  in  Belgium,  827  in  Holland, 
1,124  in  Switzerland,  7,365  in  Germany,  5,467  in  Italy,  including  Rome, 
2,072  in  Portugal,  and  3,879  in  Spain,  525  in  Greece,  2,380  in  Turkey,  and 
931  in  Egypt ;  in  Denmark  372,  in  Norway  242,  and  in  Sweden  411 ;  in 
Russia  3,749.  Passing  to  Asia,  30  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  were  returned 
in  Persia,  1,072  in  China,  81  in  Japan,  and  24  in  Siam.  The  English  popo- 
lation  in  India,  according  to  the  returns  of  the  Indian  Government,  (appa- 
rently defective,)  amounted  to  125,379,  including  the  English  army,  85,008 
strong. 

340  English  people  are  in  the  empire  of  Morocco.  Algeria  and  the  rest 
of  Africa  make  no  return. 

Central  America  returns  145  English  residents ;  Ecuador,  27 ;  Chili, 
4,152,  of  whom  3,265  are  males,  chiefly  miners ;  and  Brazil,  2,838. 
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The  numben  of  each  of  the  two  sexes  retained  abroad  did  not  greatly 
differ,  as  the  matea  were  36,734,  and  the  females  31 9235.  In  France  and 
Belgiom  the  wonnen  exceeded  the  men  in  number,  and  in  Germany  there 
WM  little  difference.  The  girls  at  school  probably  affect  this  result.  In 
China,  Japan,  Chili,  Brazil,  and  India,  the  men  preponderated  largely. 

The  natiTea  of  England  in  the  United  States  exceed  the  numbers  in  all 
other  countries.  Mr.  Kennedy,  the  able  superintendent  of  the  census  of 
the  United  States,  haa  favoured  na  with  an  elaborate  return  of  the  numbers 
of  the  inhabitants  of  each  State  in  18C0  who  were  bom  in  this  kingdom, 
amonntiDg  in  the  aggregate  to  2,224,743 ;  of  whom  it  was  ascertained  that 
477,455  were  bom  in  England  and  Wales,  108,518  in  Scotland,  and  1,611,304 
io^Ireland ;  27,466  were  described  simply  as  bom  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
In  addition  to  these  numbers,  249,970  were  born  in  British  America,  and 
1,419  in^Australia.  The  distribution  of  the  2,474,713  emigrants  over  the 
sereial. States  is  shown  in  the  Appendix,  Table  7. 

Oar  information  about  foreigners  in  England  and  Walea  is  tolerably 
complete.  The  number  was  84,090,  or,  exclusive  of  those  from  the  United 
States,  76,229.  This  is  some  compensation,  therefore,  for  the  Englbh  abroad, 
who,  as  haa  been  already  stated,  are  not  included  in  our  numbers. 

II.   POPUULTION  OV  THB  VNITSO  KINGDOM. 

The  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1851  was  27,745,949.  The 
iocreaae,  which  had  been  so  great  in  Ireland  up  to  the  era  of  Catholic 
Kmaoeipation,  ceased  after  1841 ;  and  the  population  emigrated  in  laiige 
onmbers  to  new  fielda  of  industry,  so  that  the  increase  in  the  United 
Kingdom  waa  found  in  the  10  yeara  ending  in  1851  to  be  less  than  it  had 
^  in  any  previoua  decenniad  since  the  first  census  was  taken.  The  rate 
of  iDcreaae  declined,  and  only  709,499  people  were  added  to  the  population 
ia  10  yean.  In  the  10  yeara  following,  emigration  flowed  in  a  still  larger 
stream ;  for  by  the  retnma  at  least  2,054,578  Britiah  emigrants  sailed  from 
tke  porta  at  which  accounta  ure  kept.  The  country  was  engaged  in  a  war 
«ith  one  of  the  European  Powers,  and  it  was  again  visited  by  the  Asiatic 
^pi  lemic ;  so  that,although  it  was  probable  that  the  population  had  advanced, 
the  extent  of  the  increaae  remained  uncertain.  All  doubt,  however,  was 
nspended  by  the  enumeration,  and  the  Census  showed  an  increase  of 
1|'^75,839  people ;  making  the  aggregate  population  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
HKludiDg  its  army,  navy,  and  merchant- aeamen  abroad,  20,321,288.  But, 
to  determine  the  increase  of  the  English  race,  the  emigrants  must  be  taken 
into  account.  The  ascertuned  excess  on  the  population  of  1851,  with  the 
emigrantB,  makes  3,629,9l7. 

The  population  has  produced  numben  to  replace  the  dead,  and  on  every 
l/>00  families  an  addition  of  131 ;  of  whom  57  are  provided  for  at  home, 
^  74  in  America  and  Australia. 

The  population  was  thus  distributed  over  the  four  divisions  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  year  1861 : — 

TOL  Z. — ^riPTH  8BRIBS.  It 
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Table  I. 


Total 
Popolaiiofk 

Populatfon, 

excluding 

Anny,  Navy, 

sod  Msr- 

diant-Sesmen 

abroad. 

Proportkm  of    | 
Populalin      | 
m  Four  DIvinoiH  | 
of  the 

United  Kinffdom  

29,321,288 

29,070,932 

100-0 

EngUnd  aad  Wales  .....  ... 

Scotland 

20,228,497 

3,096,808 

6,860,309 

146,674 

20,066,224 

3,062,294 

6,708,967 

143,447 

691 
10-5       1 

Ireland  

19-9       1 

lelands  in  the  British  Seas. 

•5        , 

Oat  of  10  parts  of  the  population  of  the  country,  nearly  7  belong  to  En^ 
land  and  Wales,  2  to  Ireland,  1  to  Scotland,  and  a  small  fraction  (l-20tb) 
to  the  Channel  Islands. 


III.  nfCREASB  OF  POPTTLATION  IN  SMOLAND  AVD  WALES. 

The  increase  of  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  since  the  last  Census 
was  2,174,327.  The  increase  was  at  the  rate  of  12  per  cent,  in  10  years ; 
or  1*141  annually. 

The  emigrants  of  English  origin  in  the  last  10  years  amounted  to  640,316, 
which  makes  the  numerical  increase  since  the  Census  of  1861  to  be  2,814,643. 
The  increase  of  the  emigrants  abroad  is  probably  rapid,  and  it  may  be  taken 
to  represent  the  emigration  reflux. 

Taking  the  natural  increase  at  only  2,680,424,  the  excess  of  the  registered 
births  over  the  registered  deaths  accounts  for  2,262,835  of  the  number, 
leaving  369,489  children  in  10  years,  or  36,950  annually,  who  aie  left 
unregistered  under  the  Act,  which  does  not  enforce  by  penalty  the  r^^n- 
tion  of  births  on  the  parents  or  on  the  guardians  of  children. 

The  population  of  England  and  Wales  has  advanced  steadily  through  this 
century  ;  from  9,156,171  people,  in  1801,  to  20,228,497. 

The  annual  rate  of  increase  of  the  home  population  was  highest  in  the 
years  following  the  peace,  before  emigration  was  developed  ;  it  was  1*533 
in  1811-21,  and  has  fallen  successively  to  1141. 

The  annual  rate  of  increase  in  the  60  years  of  this  century  was  1*330,  sod 
the  actual  aggregate  increase  is  11,072,326,  or  121  per  cent.  The  popula- 
tion of  1801  doubled  its  numbers  in  the  year  1852.  At  the  rate  of  inereaie 
prevailing  in  the  last  10  years,  the  population  would  double  itself  in  61 
years. 

IV.  MALES  AND  FEMALES. 

The  boys  bom  in  England  are  in  the  proportion  of  104,811  to  100,000 
girls ;  but  they  experience  a  higher  rate  of  mortality,  and,  according  to  the 
new  English  life-table,  the  rates  are  so  finely  adjusted  that  the  numbers 
are  reduced  in  the  end  to  very  nearly  an  equilibrium,  the  men  and  women 
living,  of  all  ages,  being  in  the  proportion  of  100,029  to  100,000.  Soch 
would  be  the  state  of  things  if  there  were  no  emigratioui  or  if  the  men  and 
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women  anigraM  in  pain.  That  has  not  hitherto  been  the  ease ;  and  at 
the  Cenaiu  10,289,965  females  and  9,770,269  males  were  enamerated. 
There  was  an  excess  of  518,706  women  at  home ;  or,  deducting  162,273 
from  tiicir  nomber  on  account  of  their  husbands,  and  of  other  men  in  the 
annjr,  navjr,  and  merehant-aerviee  abroad,  the  difiPerence  is  reduced  to 
3oi,i33  women  at  home ;  the  men  of  the  corresponding  ages  being  on  the 
eoDtineDt,  in  the  colonies,  or  in  foreign  lands,  unless  their  numbers  have 
been  redoced  bj  higher  rates  of  mortality  than  preyail  in  England. 

To  100,000  women,  of  all  ages,  in  England,  there  are  95,008  men,  of  all 
ages,  at  home  ;  or,  including  a  due  proportion  (1,577)  of  the  army,  nary, 
aad  merehani-aeamen  abroad,  96,586 ;  leaving  3,416  of  the  abaent  nnac- 
eoQDtad  for. 

To  eomplete  this  view  of  the  proportions  of  the  two  aemea  living  at  home, 
their  agea  must  be  taken  into  account.  There  is  an  excess  of  boys  over 
giris  liring  under  the  ages  of  fifteen  ;  and  by  the  life-table  an  excess  of  men 
is  provided  all  through  the  middle  period  of  life.  Bat  that  surplus  is  over- 
^wn  by  emigration ;  so  that  the  women  exceed  the  men  in  number  to  a 
eoBsiderable  extent  in  the  early  and  middle,  and  still  more  in  the  advanced 
igMi  when  their  longevity  comes  into  play. 

T.   HOUSES  AND  PUBLIC  IKSTITUTlOKS. 

The  nomadic  race  which  once  peopled  these  ialanda  has  a  certain  number 
of  representatives  still  existing.  Fairs  and  races  are  their  field-days,  and 
their  iireguiar  battalions  are  there  easily  passed  in  review.  But  the  enume- 
nton  had  to  follow  them  to  their  haunts,  and  succeeded  in  discovering 
acooDDts  of  7,130  who,  on  the  night  of  the  7th  of  April,  were  in  the  open 
•if,  b  tents  or  in  caravans,  and  of  4,314  in  bams,  sheds,  and  other  places 
of  shelter.  Thm  numbers  living  out  of  houses  vary  with  the  seasons ;  in 
winter  they  shrink  into  dwellings,  and  in  summer  they  swarm  again  in  the 
fields,  which  have  irrestatible  charms  for  the  vagabond  race,  as  well  as  for 
their  near  relativea  the  hop-pickers  and  haymakers.  Mixed  among  them 
tn  iband  soma  of  the  victims,  as  well  as  some  of  the  outcasts,  of  society. 

The  ascertuoed  houseless  class  amounted  to  20,348  persons  on  the  7th  of 
Jone,  1841 ;  15,764  on  the  31st  of  Mai^h,  1851 ;  and  11,444  on  the  8th  of 
April,  1861. 

In  1861  we  found  also  11,915  persons  living  in  barges,  6,665  in  inland 
resBeb  in  ports,  and  55,765  persous  in  sea-going  vessels  in  the  ports  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales.  Of  the  whole  claaa  of  the  population,  including  those  in 
Ycsids,  out  of  fixed  dwellings,  75,188  were  males,  and  10,601  were  females. 
ClasBea  of  the  population,  which  in  uncivilixed  societies  are  often  without 
fixed  dwdlings,  are  now  lodged,  voluntarily  or  involuntarily,  in  our  public 
iutitatioBa. 

Thos  26,096  criminab  are  in  prisons  ;  24,345  lunatics  are  in  asylums ; 
10,414  patienta  are  in  hospitals ;  125,722  of  the  poor  and  infirm  are  in 
workhouses.  There  are  23,598  inmates  in  the  principal  charitable  institu- 
liens  and  asylums.    The  inmates  of  collegea  and  schools  have  not  been  dis- 
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tingnishedy  and  a  multitade  of  small  institations  of  Taiioos  kinds  are  treated 
as  houses. 

There  were  63,840  soldiers  in  barracks. 

In  1,684  public  institutions  of  various  kinds  were  87,778  officers  and 
servants,  with  their  families,  in  addition  to  the  special  inmates. 

The  inhabited  houses  in  England  amounted  in  1861  to  3,739,505,  showing 
since  the  last  census  an  increase  of  461 ,466. 

The  great  difference  in  these  houses  is  shown  by  their  annual  valae. 
Thus  519,991  houses  are  returned  at  rentals  varymg  from  £20  to  £20,000 
a  year ;  or  at  jC52*8  on  an  average. 

3,219,514  householders,  or  more  than  six  in  seven,  pay  no  honse-dnty ; 
and  the  annual  value  can  only  be  estimated  approximately,  by  continuing 
the  series  as  shown  in  the  Table  31.  By  this  method  the  average  rent  of 
houses  at  rents  under  £20  a  year  is  £9*5 ;  and  the  mean  annual  value  of  all 
the  houses  in  England  is  £15*5  (£15  and  5  florins). 

The  annual  value  of  all  the  houses  at  this  rate  is  £58,018,181,  of  which 
£7,159,000  is  due  to  the  461,466  new  houses  erected  in  the  last  ten  yean. 

1,575,923  houses  were  inhabited  in  1801 ;  and  the  subsequent  additions 
of  new  houses,  besides  replacing  houses  decayed  and  destroyed,  leave  a 
surplus  of  2,163,582. 

184,694  houses  were  uninhabited,  and  27,305  were  building,  in  1861.  To 
1,000  houses  inhabited  there  were  49  uninhabited  and  7  building. 

Upon  comparing  the  number  of  **  houses  building  *'  with  the  total  num- 
bers standing,  this  result  is  elicited  : — In  1811  to  1  house  building  there 
were  114  ;  in  1831  the  proportion  was  1  to  105  ;  in  1801  it  was  1  to  144. 
This  seems  to  imply  that  since  1831  this  **  indication  of  prosperity  "  has 
taken  an  unfavourable  turn. 

On  an  average  there  were  537  persons  to  100  houses,  making  the  propor- 
tion 5*37  to  a  house,  or  nearly  16  persons  to  3  houses.  If  the  397,582  per- 
sons in  1,684  institutions  and  ships  are  excluded,  the  persons  to  an  inhabited 
house  are  reduced  to  5*26.  The  proportion  of  persons  to  100  inhabited 
houses  has  gradually  decreased  from  575  in  1821  to  537  in  1861.  This  is  a 
satisfactory  movement ;  for  the  isolation  of  families  in  separate  dweUings  is 
in  every  way  salutary. 

This  average,  it  is  understood,  is  a  mean  result,  and  includes  extremes 
and  varieties  of  the  utmost  importance.  We  give  illustrations  of  the  variety 
of  distribution  in  the  houses  of  14  sub-districts  : — 

Thus,  of  48,273  houses,  (institutions  excluded,)  2,417  were  uninhabited ; 
1,601  houses  contained  1  person  in  each  ;  5,361  contained  2  inhabitants  in 
each ;  6,627  houses  contained  3  inhabitants  in  each  ;  7,048  honses  contained 
4  inhabitants  in  each.  Each  of  25,319  houses  contained  5  or  more  people ; 
4,465  contained  10  or  more  people  ;  1,389  contained  15  or  more ;  596  con- 
tained 20  or  more  ;  and  142  contained  30  or  more. 

'    While  more  tlian  half  of  the  houses  contain  5  or  more  inmates,  more  than 
half  of  the  inhabitants  live  in  houses  containing  7  or  more  inmates. 
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yj,  FAMILIES. 

The  Dumberof  families  was  4,491^524  in  1861  ;  and  the  proportion  of 
penoDs  to  a  family  was  447  persons  to  100  families ;  4*47  persons  to  1 
family ;  or  nearly  9  persons  to  2  families.  The  proportion  of  persons  to  a 
hmWy  raried  from  4*G9  in  1801  to  4*83  in  1851.  And  the  reduction  of  the 
proportion  to  4*47  in  1801  is  fairly  referahle  to  the  multiplication  of  families 
hj  the  recognition  of  lodgers  as  constituents  of  the  class.  If  the  1,684 
imtitotioDs  and  their  inmates,  and  persons  out  of  houses,  (8979582,)  are 
exeloded  from  the  calculation,  the  proportion  of  persons  to  a  family  will  be 
rejQced  to  4*38.    There  are  12  families  to  10  houses. 


GLIMPSES  OF  ROME  PAPAL. 

Let  as  many  as  refuse  credence  to  the  boastful  profession,  Sempsb  eadem, 
(by  which  the  city  of  the  seven  hills  pronounces  her  own  condemnation,) 
veigh  the  following  paragraphs,  written  by  a  northern  reyiewer : — 

Though  the  object  of  a  recent  author  ("  Roba  di  Roma,"  by  "W.  W. 
Storr)  is  not  to  describe  Rome  Papal,  he  has  given  frequent  striking  inci- 
dental glimpses  into  the  practical  results  of  the  Romish-Church  system,  its 
malts  CD  the  popular  mind,  in  perverting  and  degrading  its  conceptions  of 
Christian  truth.  The  resolving  practically  of  all  worship  into  prayers  to 
the  Madonna  ia,  of  course,  the  most  familiar  of  the  every-day  scenes  of 
Rome.  It  is  the  beat  observed  of  all  observers.  The  corner  of  every  street 
piesents  her  image  to  the  passenger.  Fifteen  hundred  of  the  houses  of  the 
Romans  are  adorned  with  her  shrine,  lighted  up  in  the  evening  with  the 
pale  religions  lamp,  or  serenaded  at  festal  seasons  by  some  pilgrim  with  his 
browQ  pipe,  and  upturned  eyes  for  a  gratuity.  Of  three  hundred  churches 
m  the  city,  only  one  ia  profeswdly  dedicated  to  Christ  the  ^  Jesu ;  **  the 
Vir^H^  and  the  eaints^  have  all  the  others.  In  referring  to  these  and  similar 
&ct3,  Mr.  Story  but  records  what  is  well  known  to  every  visiter  of  Rome. 
Bat  when  he  enters  the  cafes,  the  markets,  or  the  theatres,  lounges  with 
the  Roman  in  the  Corso,  or  overhears  his  talk,  and  witnesses  his  bargainings 
aad  his  broils  in  the  Piazza  di  Navora,  and  shows  how  a  false  worship 
fe-appears  in  a  falser  life,  corrupts  the  manners  of  the  citizen,  and  poisons 
his  belief,  he  supplies  fresh  evidence  of  the  demoralizing  influence  of  the 
vorship  and  dogmas  of  Papal  Rome. 

The  common  oaths  of  the  Romans  yield  a  curious  proof  of  this.  They 
ve  the  ardent  productions  of  the  Church's  teaching,  and  bring  into  broad 
relief  her  strange  inversion  of  all  Divine  relations.  Thus  the  ^*  Dio  mio** 
of  the  Roman  ia  merely  an  exclamation  of  sudden  surprise  or  wonder ; 
"  Madonna  mia"  of  pity  and  sorrow ;  but  his  **  Per  Christo  "  is  his  male- 
diction of  deepest  hatred  and  revenge.  The  name,  by  pre-eminence,  of  love 
ttd  grace,  is  his  symbol  of  curses  and  imprecations  the  most  deadly  which 
in  his  wildest  rage  he  can  invoke  on  his  enemy.     This  ia  the  result  of  the 
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worship  and  teaching  of  his  Church.    He  has  scarcely  been  allowed  to 
think  at  all  of  the  grace  of  Christ.    He  has  been  accustomed  only  toiegard 
Him  as  the  terrible  Avenger  and  Judge,  or  as  the  Bambimo^  or  ^  Babe,'*  for 
which  he  cares  nothing  ;  whilst  the  Madonna  has  ever  been  the  iinpeno- 
nation  to  him  of  love  and  pity,  and  the  dispenser  of  grace.     In  his  imtgi- 
nation,  God  the  Father  takes  the  shape  of  a  peaceful,  benignant  old  min. 
He  has  always  seen  Him  so  represented,  from  the  common  pictures  tbst 
figure  as  altar-pieces,  up  to  Michel  Angelo*s  '^Last  Judgment'*  in  the 
Sistine,  where  the  Eternal  Father  appears  as  a  gentle,  venerable,  aged 
form,  bending  over  Christ,  when,  in  the  character  of  Avenger,  He  harli 
His  wrath  on  the  condemned.    And  yet,  in  the  caprice  of  popular  saper- 
stition, — a  caprice  that  still  springs  out  of  the  false  worship  of  the  Church, 
—Christ,  who  is  so  terrible  in  one  aspect,  is  despised  in  another.    Of  this 
Mr.  Story  gives  a  good  example  in  an  incident  which  occurred  in  a  Roman 
studio  where  he  was  visiting.    One  of  the  workmen,  enraged  by  a  fellow- 
workman,  began  to  swear  so  violently, — **  Per  ChrUto^* — **Sangiiedt 
Christo^^^-^*^  Maladetto  sangue  de  CKmto,"— that  a  friend  of  his,  aProteetant, 
shocked  at  the  profanity,  and  peculiarly  offended  by  an  oath  so  terrible  to 
Christian  ears,  assumed  the  task  of  admonishing  him.    *'  Do  you  forget 
who  Christ  is,  that  you  thus  blaspheme  Him  ? "  "  Bah  !  **  answered  the 
man  ;  **  I'm  not  afraid  of  him.**    «  Whom,  then,  do  you  fear?  *•     •*  I  will 
tell  you,"  was  the  answer  of  the  man,  as  he  approached  his  questioner,  and 
whispered  in  his  ear,*—**  I  am  afraid  of  the  Madonna,  and  not  of  him.'* 
When  it  is  remembered  what  the  Church  has  made  Christ,  by  her  sensuous 
worship,  to  the  mass  of  her  people,  this  contempt  becomes  intelligible.   If 
not  thought  of  as  the  Judge,  and  the  Avenger,  and  an  object  of  terror,  Heii 
to  the  Roman  the  infant  in  arms,  the  Bambino  in  the  lap  of  Mary  ;  while 

she  is  the  **  Holy  Mother  of  God,"  from  whom  all  blessings  flow. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Two  of  the  dwellers  in  a  small  mountain-town  near  Rome  observing,  on 
their  return  from  the  city,  an  artist  at  work,  whom  they  took  for  an  English- 
man, painting  a  picturesque  lichen-covered  rock, — *'Have  they  no  rocks  is 
their  miserable  country  ?  "  exclaimed  one  of  them  to  the  other,  after  satisfy- 
ing his  curiosity  with  the  painting.  *'  Rocks  there  are,  but  there  b  do 
sun,"  was  the  contemptuous  reply  of  his  companion.  The  sun  and  the  soil 
of  Italy  are  gifts  for  paradise,  yet  her  Church  succeeds  in  stereotyping  the 
Campagna  a  waste.  Under  a  sky  such  as  our  traveller  describes,  in  the 
following  glowing  passage,  what  repressive  influences  must  be  in  actios  to 
perpetuate  its  sterility ! — 

'*  Nothing  can  be  more  exquisite  than  these  summer  nights  in  Italy. 
The  sky  itself,  so  vast,  tender,  and  delicate,  is  like  no  other  sky.  Tbe 
American  sky  is  bluer,  but  harder, — more  metallic.  There  is  all  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two,  that  there  is  between  a  feeling  and  an  opinion.  As 
you  stand  on  one  of  the  old  balconies,  or  walk  along  the  terraces  of  the 
Frascati  villas,  looking  down  over  the  mysterious  Campagna,  and  listening 
to  the  continuous  splash  of  fountains  and  the  songs  of  nightingales,  jou 
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feel  Italy,  the  Italy  of  Romeo  and  Jaliet.  Everything  Beems  enchanted 
in  tbe  tender  splendour.  The  stars  themselves  burn  with  a  softer,  more 
throbbiDg  and  impulsive  light.  The  waves  of  the  cool,  delicate  air,  passing 
over  orsnge  end  myrtle  groves,  and  breathing  delicately  against  the  brow 
sod  ehsekfl^  seem  to  blow  open  the  inmost  leaves  of  the  book  on  which 
jonth  painted  its  visionary  {Hctnres  with  the  colours  of  dreams.  In  a 
wovd,  we  say,  this  is  Italy, — the  Italy  we  dreamed  of,  of  romance,  poetry, 
tfid  iia8Bion."--But  thu  is  not  the  Italy  of  Popery. 


THE  PLAIN  OF  ESDRAELON. 
Off  taking  my  departure  from  Nazareth  for  Jerusalem,  I  crossed  the 
Plain  of  Esdnielon,  and  came  to  Jenin,  the  ancient  £n-gannim.  I  was 
leaving  Galilee,  where  our  Lord  had  so  long  resided,  and  that  town,  ever 
to  be  remembered,  •*  where  He  had  been  brought  up ;  **  and  was  now 
approaching  the  territory  of  Samaria,  which  of  old  formed  the  central  dis- 
trict of  Palestine.*  The  route  from  Nazareth  to  Jenm  lies  through  the 
ver/  heart  of  the  great  plain.  It  is  here,  for  the  most  part,  very  even  ; 
aad  you  may  survey  at  one  view  an  extensive  portion  of  its  wide  area, 
notwithstanding  the  undulations  which  vary  its  surface.  Taken  in  its 
wbole  extent,  it  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  a  country  like  Palestine,  which 
is  not  merely  mountainous,  but  almost  a  mass  of  mountains.  A  tranquil 
a<pect  seemed  to  rest  upon  the  plain  throughout.  The  peasants,  with  their 
oxen,  were  slowly  ploughing  it  here  and  there,  while  other  portions  of  its 
broad  surface  were  already  under  cultivation.  From  fissures  that  were  seen 
oocssionally,  it  was  plain  that  the  soil  was  deep,  probably  not  less  than 
tvo  or  three  yards  in  places.  But,  though  it  is  wonderfully  fertile,  only  a 
small  proportion  of  its  expanse  is  tilled.  At  this  time  (the  middle  of 
December)  there  was  scarcely  any  grass  to  be  seen,  nor  did  I  observe  any 
trees.  It  was  but  seldom  that  we  met  even  with  the  prickly  pear.  We 
foond  easy  and  very  pleasant  travelling, — a  striking  contrast  to  the  rough 
mountain-sides  in  Galilee.  Had  I  and  my  Arab  attendant  been  so  dis- 
posed, we  might  have  ridden  across  this  plain  at  a  brisk  rate  ;  instead  of 
which,  we  went  very  leisurely.  In  one  place  we  passed  the  site  of  an  old 
Roman  camp.  A  few  scattered  villages  are  built  on  the  slight  eminences. 
Save  these,  and  one  or  two  wells,  and  the  distant  mountains  on  either  side, 
there  was  nothing  to  give  much  variety  to  the  scene.t 

*  In  the  time  of  oar  Lord  all  FalMtiDe  was  divided  into  three  provinces ;  Judtta, 
SftDttia,  and  Galilee.  (Acu  ix.  31 ;  Luke  xvii.  1 1.) 

t  We  passed  close  by  one  village  where  a  dead  home  wa«  exposed  to  view ;  aud  on 
ear  entrooce  into  Jenin  a  similar  object  presented  it8el£  The  practice  of  exposing 
tbe  carcases  of  animals,  unburied,  outside  a  town  or  village,  seems  to  have  been 
derived  from  very  ancient  times.  These  creatures,  when  they  died  in  the  city,  were 
^^Sgcd  to  a  place  outside  the  gates,  where  rubbish  was  thrown,  to  be  devoured  by 
dogs  or  birds  of  prey,  or  to  corrupt  above  ground.  To  cast  out  a  human  body  thus 
vooid  be  to  treat  it  with  the  utmost  contempt.     In  the  Book  of  tbe  Prophet  Jeremiah 
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Soon  after  entering  the  plaiu,  we  left  Tabor  and  the  Little  Hermon  on 
our  left.    On  the  north-east  side  of  the  latter  lies  the  small  village  of  £q- 
dor,  now  a  poor  hamlet  of  about  twenty  hovels.     Eusebius  describes  it  as 
a  laige  village  four  miles  south  of  Tabor.    When  Israel  encamped  at  the 
base  of  Gilboa,  and  Phiiistia's  forces  were  collected  at  Shunem,  near  the 
foot  of  Little  Hermon,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  Saul,  troubled  in 
mind  because  he  felt  that  the  Lord  had  forsaken  him,  and  that  there  was 
no  prophet  to  give  him  advice,  went  in  disguise  by  night  over  the  moun- 
tain's shoulder  to  £n-dor,  to  consult  the  woman  who  **had  a  familiar 
spirit."  It  was  a  most  hazardous  expedition  ;  and,  to  his  sore  dismay,  he  was 
informed  (a  vision  of  the  prophet  Samuel  having  appeared  to  him)  that  the 
Lord  would  deliver  him  and  his  army  into  the  hand  of  the  Philistines. 
Accordingly,  in  the  battle  that  ensued,  Israel  was  defeated,  and  Saul  and 
his  three  sons  were  slain. — Shunem  is  a  village  lying  on  the  south-west 
flank  of  Little  Hermon,  three  miles  from  Jezreel,  five  from  Giiboa,  full 
in  view  of  Mount  Carmel,  and  situate  in  the  midst  of  the  finest  oom-fields 
in  the  world.    It  is  now  called  Solam,  and  is  a  considerable  place,  defended, 
with  its  gardens  of  orange  and  lemon  trees,  pomegranates,  and  olives,  by 
dense  and  lofty  hedges  of  prickly  pear, — a  barrier  impenetrable  to  man  and 
beast.    Here  dwelt  the  wealthy  lady  who  entertuned  Elisha  as  often  as 
he  passed,  and,  with  her  husband's  sanction,  built  a  little  chamber  on  the 
wall  of  their  house,  opening  upon  the  terrace-roof,  and  placed  it  at  the  pro- 
phet's disposal.    Here  they  had  to  bewail  the  loss  of  their  only  son,  who 
on  a  sultry  day  got  his  death-stroke  in  the  neighbouring  fields,  and  died  in 
his  mother's  arms  at  Shunem.*     And  here  he  was  miraculously  raised  to 
life  by  the  prophet.    As  you  cross  the  shoulder  of  Little  Hermon  irom 
Shunem,  and  near  the  northern  base  of  the  mountain,  you  see  the  poor  little 
village  of  Nain,  the  scene  of  one  of  our  Lord's  miracles.  (Luke  vii.  14.) 
Many  of  the  scriptural  sites  on  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  claim  a  high  anti- 
quity ;  but  this  one  alone  of  them  is  famed  in  the  Gospel  narrative.    Here, 
too,  the  dead  was  raised  to  life  ;  but  the  marvel  was  wrought  by  One  greater 
than  a  prophet.     This  village  is  still  called  by  the  same  name,  sud  to  hare 
been  derived  from  the  pleasantness  of  its  situation.    Two  points  connected 
with  it  are  of  extreme  interest  to  the  biblical  student.    The  site  of  the  vil- 
lage is  certainly  known  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  approach  by 
which  our  Saviour  was  coming  when  he  met  the  funeral.    Nor  has  the 
name  ever  been  foigotten.    The  crusaders  knew  it;  and  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  mention  it,  in  its  right  connexion  with  the  neighbourhood  of  En- 
dor.    The  entrance  must  always,  as  it  would  appear,  have  been  up  the  steep 

we  read  that  such  waii  the  fkte  of  Jehoiakim  t  ^  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord  con- 
ceming  Jehoiakim  the  son  of  Joniah  king  of  Judah  ;  Thej  shall  not  lament  for  bim. 

He  shall  he  buried  with  the  burial  of  an  ass,  drawn  and  cast  forth  beyond  (be 

gates  of  Jerusalem And  his  dead  body  shall  be  cast  out  in  the  day  to  the  best, 

and  in  the  night  to  the  iVost"  (Jer.  xxii.  18,  19 ;  zzxvL  SO.) 

*  During  the  hot  season  of  the  year,  people  frequently  die  from  cxpoeure  co  tbe 
sun.  (Psalm  cxxi.  6.) 
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ascent  from  the  plain ;  and  here,  to  the  west  of  the  village,  the  rock  is  full 
of  sepulchral  caves.    It  seems,  also,  there  are  similar  caves  on  the  east 
side.    The  transition  from  Shanem  to  Nain  is  easy  and  natural.    One 
could  scarcely  find  two  points  at  which  Old  and  New  Testament  histories 
more  readily  coalesce,  than  in  the  two  narratives  which  hallow  these  vil- 
kges,  staoding  so  near  each  other  on  opposite  sides  of  the  same  hill.    The 
names  of  both  are  preserved,  beyond  question,  in  the  language  of  the  pea- 
UQts,  nnperplexed  by  monastic  traditions.    This  mean  village  of  Nain  was 
a  **  dty,"  in  the  time  of  our  Lord ;  a  town  with  walls  and  gates,  and 
Domeroos  inliabitants,  many  of  whom  thronged  out  of  the  gate  with  the 
foDenl  procession,  as  it  wound  down  the  steep  hill-side  to  the  burial- 
ground  outside  the  walls.    Nearly  two  thousand  years  have  gone  by  since 
the  last  of  that  multitude  passed  away  to  the  bourn  from  which  the 
''jooiig  man  "  alone  returned.    Probably  they  lie  buried — all  that  busy 
tliroog— in  the  cave-tombs  beneath  this  hill,  to  which  they  were  bearing 
their  townsman  ;  while  every  vestige  of  their  life  has  vanished,  save  the 
memory  of  that  one  funeral,  which  has  made  their  dwelling-place  a  house- 
huld  word  in  Christian  homes  throughout  the  wide  world.  The  procession  was 
iaraing  from  the  gate  down  this  hill-side,  following  the  open  bier  on  which 
the  **  dead  man  was  carried  out."    The  attendants  many,  the  chief  mourner 
was  a  broken-hearted  woman,  all  desolate,  and  weeping  more  bitterly  than 
the  rest ;  when  they  met  a  company  around  Jesus  entering  the  city,  a 
larger  group  than  usual :  for,  the  day  before,  the  centurion's  servant  had 
heen  healed  at  Capernaum,  and  **  many  of  His  disciples  went  with  Him, 
aod  moeh  people."    **  And  when  the  Lord  saw  her.  He  had  compassion  on 
her,  and  said  unto  her,  Weep  not.    And  He  came  and  touched  the  bier  ; 
iad  they  that  bare  him  stood  still.    And  he  said.  Young  man,  I  say  unto 
thee,  Arise.    And  he  that  was  dead  sat  up,  and  began  to  speak.    And  He 
delivered  him  to  his  mother."  (Luke  vii.  13—15.) 

Though  it  was  not  the  first  time  the  dead  had  been  brought  back  to  life 
unong  those  hills,  yet  how  different  the  character  of  the  miracle  I  In  the 
little  itlent  chamber,  with  the  closed  door,  in  the  house  at  Shunem,  on  the 
opposite  dde  of  this  hill,  Elisha  had  prayed,  and  contended,  inGod*s  strength, 
with  death.  His  cry  was  heard,  and  through  the  living  prophet  life  flowed 
from  God  into  the  cold  frame  of  the  child.  The  prophet  called  on  God. 
He  did  not  call  on  the  dead.  His  voice  could  not  have  reached  the  myste- 
rious realm  of  hades.  At  Nain,  how  different !  How  tranquil  and  majestio 
the  bearing  of  the  Son  of  God !  No  effort,  no  recorded  prayer ;  but  simply 
the  Divine  mandate,  **  I  say  unto  thee.  Arise,"  from  the  voice  which  pene- 
trated into  the  world  of  spirits,  and  recalled  the  disembodied  soul  as  easily, 
»i  gently,  as  a  mother's  voice  awakes  a  sleeping  child.  At  Shunem  it  was 
the  living  in  contact  with  the  dead.  At  Nain  it  was  the  Life-giver, — He 
^ho  again  proclaimed  Himself  "  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life," — laying  His 
irrt^tible  command  on  death  itself,  the  last  enemy. 

The  plain  of  Esdraelon,  the  name  of  which  is  the  Greek  form  of  *^  Jecreel," 
IS  Bo  called  from  the  old  royal  city  of  Jezreel,  situated  near  its  eastern 
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extreinity»  on  a  low  spar  ranbing  out  from  Moant  Gilboa.*    Thu  broad 
area,  which  is  almost  triangalar,  stretches  across  the  middle  of  Palestine, 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Jordan,  separating  the  mountain-raDges  of 
Carmel  and  Samaria  from  tliose  of  Galilee.    The  western  section  of  ii  is, 
properly,  the  plain  of  Accho,  or  *Akka,    On  the  east,  it  extends  from  Jenin 
to  the  foot  of  the  hills  helow  Nazareth,  about  fifteen  miles.    The  north  side, 
under  the  hills  of  Galilee,  is  about  twelve  miles  long  ;  and  the  south  side, 
near  the  Samaria  range,  is  about  eighteen  miles.    The  apex  on  the  west  is 
a  narrow  pass  opening  into  the  plain  of  'Akka.    Three  branches  ran  oat  to 
the  eastward  ;  the  southernmost,  between  the  uplands  of  Manasseh,  behind 
Jenin,  and  the  mountain- range  of  Gilboa.    The  northernmost  runs  between 
Mount  Tabor  and  Little  Hermon,  and  the  central  branch  between  the  latter 
range  and  that  of  Mount  Gilboa ;  and  this  is  both  the  richest  and  the  most 
famous.    This  is  the  *'  ralley  of  Jezreel/'  where  Gideon  conquered,  and 
Saul  and  Jonathan  met  defeat  and  death.    At  the  two  sides  of  its  wesien 
entrance  stood  Shunem  and  Jezreel ;  and  far  down  to  the  eastward  wss 
Bethshan,  now  called  Beisan,  which  looked  down  into  the  Jordan  Tallej. 
Upon  its  walls,  which  the  Hebrews  had  never  been  able  to  win  from  the 
Canaanite,  the  bodies  of  Saul  and  his  sons  were  fastened.    There  they  huog, 
till  the  mighty  men  of  Jabesh-Gllead,  a  city  situated  nearly  opposite  Beth- 
shan  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan,  carried  them  o£P  from  their  ignominious 
eminence,  and  buried  them. 

This  vast  plain  has  a  gently-undulating  surface — in  spring  all  green  with 
corn  where  cultivated,  and  rank  weeds  and  grass  where  neglected—dotted 
with  several  low  grey  tells,  and  near  the  sides  with  a  few  olive-groves.  It 
is  the  valley  of  Megiddo,  (so  called  from  the  city  of  Megiddo,  which  stood 
on  its  southern  border,)  where  Barak  triumphed,  and  where  King  Josiah 
received  his  death- wound.  (Judges  v. ;  2  Chron.  xxxv.)  Probabljr,  too, 
it  was  before  the  mind  of  the  apostle  John,  when  he  figuratively  de^bed 
the  final  conflict  between  the  hosts  of  good  and  evil,  who  were  gathered  to 
a  place  called  Ar-mageddon,  that  is,  the  city  of  Megiddo.  (Rev.  xvi.  16.) 
The  river  Kishon,  **  that  ancient  river,"  so  fatal  to  the  army  of  Sixers, 
(Judges  V.  21,)  drains  the  plain,  and  flows  ofi^  through  the  pass  westward 
to  the  Mediterranean. 

Two  things  are  worthy  of  special  notice  in  Esdraelon : — 1.  Its  wonderful 
richness.  Its  unbroken  expanse  of  verdure  contrasts  strangely  with  the 
grey,  bleak  crowns  of  Gilboa,  and  the  rugged  heights  on  the  north  and  south. 
The  gigantic  thistles,  the  luxuriant  grass,  and  the  exuberance  of  the  crops 
on  the  few  cultivated  spots,  show  the  fertility  of  the  soiL  It  was  the 
frontier  of  Zebulun  :  **  Rejoice,  Zebulun,  in  thy  going  out.*'  (Deut.  xxxiii. 
18.)  But  it  was  the  special  portion  of  Issachar ;  as  we  learn  from  the 
prophetic  words  of  Jacob,  to  be  quoted  in  the  next  paragraph.  (Gen.  xlix. 
15.)-- 2.  Its  desolation.    If  we  except  the  eastern  branches,  there  is  not  a 


«  In  the  Old  TesUment,  it  is  called  *<tbe  valley  of  Jesreel;*'  and  bjr  Joeepfau*, 
**  the  great  plain." 
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tiogle  inhabited  village  on  its  whole  surface ;  and  not  more  than  one-sixth 
of  its  soil  is  euitivated. 

From  the  dawn  of  history  this  plain  has  never  heen  safe  gronnd.  There 
ftre  few  places  on  this  side  Jordan  so  perilous  to  travellers.  Unfortunately 
for  the  inhahitanta,  it  hAs  many  an  outlet  through  the  Jordan  valley  into 
the  desert ;  and  the  Bedouins,  with  their  camels  and  black  tents,  make 
ioroads  on  it  as  easily  in  these  times  as  their  ancestors  the  Midianites  did  of 
old,*  The  Canaanite  tribes  drove  victoriously  through  it,  in  their  iron 
chsriots.  (Judges  iv.  3,  7.)  The  nomad  Midianites  and  Amalekites,  those 
"children  of  the  east,"  who  were  "  as  grasshoppers  for  multitude/' and  whose 
''camels  were  without  number,**  devoured  its  rich  pastures.  (Judges  vi. 
1—6;  vii.  ].)  The  Philistines  long  held  it,  establishing  a  stronghold  at 
Bethshan  ;  (1  Sam.  xxiz.  1 ;  xzxi.  10  ;)  and  the  Syrians  frequently  swept 
over  it  with  their  armies.  (1  Kings  xx.  26  ;  2  Kings  xiii.  17.)  In  its  con- 
dition, thus  exposed  to  every  hasty  inroad,  and  to  every  shock  of  war,  we 
read  the  fortunes  of  that  tribe  which  consented,  for  the  sake  of  its  richness, 

to  siok  into  a  half- nomadic  state.    '*  Rejoice,  0  Issachar,  in  thy  tents 

lasschar  is  a  strong  ass  couching  down  between  two  burdens ;  and  he  saw 
that  rest  was  good,  and  the  land  that  it  was  pleasant ;  and  bowed  his  shoulder 
to  bear,  and  became  a  servant  unto  tribute.*'  (Gen.  xlix.  14, 15 ;  Dent. 
xzziiL  18.)  The  character  of  the  tribe  was  modified  by  the  character  of 
\i&habUat,  The  plain  was  so  indefensible,  so  open  to  sudden  incursion  from 
ail  qoarters,  that  Issachar  was  more  willing  to  purchase  peace  from  what- 
rrer  power  might  for  the  moment  be  in  the  ascendant,  by  the  payment  of 
black  mail,  than  to  keep  himself  prepared  at  all  times  to  fight  for  his  freedom 
and  his  wealth.  He  had  few  cities  of  any  importance ;  consequently  he  led 
chiefly  a  roving  life,  dwelling  in  tents ;  and  the  fat  soil  of  the  land,  which 
he  law  was  pleasant,  gave  him  ample  means  of  paying  the  exactions  of  his 
masters,  whoever  they  might  chance  to  be,  and  of  growing  rich  himself 
besides.  Few  were  the  occasions  iu  which  he  took  a  definite  political  course ; 
hut,  when  he  did,  he  seems  to  have  understood  and  appreciated  the  exigencies 

*  From  the  Philistine  fortrcM  at  Bethshan  the  marauder  often  went  forth  to  the 
*poiI ;  and  at  intervals,  during  the  whole  of  its  history,  down  to  the  present  moment, 
*'  the  diildren  of  the  east,**  the  wfld  tribes  from  beyond  Jordan,  have  come  up  *<  with 
their  cattle  and  their  tents,  as  gnashoppers  for  multitude ;  both  they  and  their  camela 
vithont  mimber,  and  have  entered  into  the  land  to  deatroy  it.'*  This  broad  level  was 
alive  with  their  camela  and  their  cattle,  and  the  morementa  of  their  horsemen  scouring 
tbepbias  for  plunder,  ** Uke  the  sand  by  the  sea-side  for  multitude.**  The  whole 
Ittid  vaa  aatir  with  them,  aa  the  fields  at  evening  with  the  hum  of  countless  cicadas, 
or  "grasshoppers.**  They  and  the  Midianite  reaped  what  Israel  had  sown ;  and  now, 
jear  by  year,  to  a  greater  or  leas  degree,  they  pour  over  the  Jordan  with  all  their 
^milics  and  property,  feed  their  flocks  on  this  wide  paature>Und,  and  reap  much  of 
vhat  the  Aiab  feUah  baa  aown.  In  the  open  plain  there  are  no  villagea ;  but  here 
umI  there  may  usually  be  aeen  a  cluster  of  the  bUck  tenta  of  the  Bedouins,  and  their 
^crds  scattered  around.  They  can  acour  the  smooth  turf  on  their  fleet  horseft  in  search 
of  plooder ;  and,  when  hard  preased,  can  speedily  remove  their  tenta  and  their  flocka 
bcjood  the  Jordan,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  a  weak  Government 
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of  the  momenty  and  acted  with  pmdence.  Once  only  did  thb  tribe  shake 
off  the  yoke ;  namely,  when,  under  the  heavy  pressure  of  SiserSy  **  the  princes 
of  Issachar  were  with  Deborah."  (Judges  v.  15.)  Their  exposed  sitoatioa 
and  valuable  possessions  in  this  open  plain  made  them  anxious  for  the  suc- 
cession of  David  to  the  throne,  as  one  under  whose  powerful  protection  they 
would  enjoy  the  peace  and  rest  they  loved ;  and  they  joined  with  their 
neighbours  of  Zebulun  and  Naphtali  in  sending  to  the  son  of  Jesse  presents 
of  the  richest  productions  of  their  rich  country.  (1  Chron.  xii.  32,  40.) 

All  the  borders  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  are  dotted  with  places  of  high 
historic  and  sacred  interest.  It  has  been  the  scene  of  some  of  the  moat 
remarkable  battles  recorded  in  the  Jewbh  history,  and  of  great  battles  in 
later  times.  *^  This  has  been,"  as  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke  observes,  *'a  chosen 
place  of  encampment,  from  the  days  of  Nebuchodonosor  until  the  march  of 
the  French  troops  commanded  by  Bonaparte  from  Egypt  into  Syria.  Jews, 
Gentiles,  Saracens,  Christians,  Crusaders,  Egyptians,  Frenchmen,  Turks, 
and  Arabs,  *  every  nation  which  is  under  heaven,*  have  pitched  their  tents 
upon  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  beheld  the  various  banners  of  their  nations 
wet  with  the  dews  of  Tabor  and  of  Hermon."  It  was  the  natural  battle-field 
of  Palestine,  though  not  one  which  the  Hebrews  would  liave  chosen ;  being 
more  suited  to  those  who  trusted  in  chariots  and  in  horses,  which  legiti- 
mately formed  no  part  of  Israel's  array.  Yet  here  Israel  won  some  of  the 
greatest  victories.  The  battle  that  inspired  the  triumphant  song  of  Deborah 
was  fought  here,  and  here  the  host  of  the  children  of  the  East  was  miracu- 
lously discomfited  by  Gideon.  For  seven  years,  by  God's  permission,  the 
Midianites  and  their  allies  had  ravaged  the  sacred  territory.  At  length  ^*  the 
children  of  Israel  cried  unto  the  Lord  ;"  who  gave  a  ready  answer  to  their 
prayer,  and  sent  His  Angel  to  commune  with  Gideon  face  to  face,  and 
appointed  him  his  mission  to  save  his  country.  To  strengthen  his  faith, 
strange  signs  were  vouchsafed  to  him  ;  and,  when  he  had  gathered  together 
an  army  of  thirty- two  thousand  men  from  his  own  tribe  of  Manasseh,  and 
from  Asher,  Zebulun,  and  Naphtali,  (Issachar,  which  lay  in  the  midst  of 
these  tribes,  being  left  out,)  the  Lord,  who  could  save  by  many  or  by  few, 
saw  fit  to  use  the  latter  as  His  instrument ;  and  a  mighty  deliverance  was 
effected  by  three  hundred  chosen  men  of  Israel.  When  once  the  foe  was 
panic-stricken,  and  the  great  rout  had  begun,  and  Midian  fled  eastward 
down  the  centre  of  the  plain  to  reach  the  banks  of  Jordan,  the  tribes  men- 
tioned, with  the  addition  of  Ephratm,  swooped  down  upon  the  fugitives  to 
cut  them  off  from  the  river,  while  Gideon  and  the  three  hundred  followed 
their  track  over  the  fords  of  the  river,  till  he  took  their  kings,  and  slew  and 
scattered  the  ^small  remnant  that  rested  in  fancied  security  in  their  oirn 
land.  This  interesting  story  is  given  us  with  more  detail  than  accompanies 
most  of  the  Old-Testament  chronicles  of  battles  won ;  and  the  reooUection 
of  so  signal  a  victory  was  deeply  impressed  upon  the  national  traditions. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  most  pathetic  dirges  over  the  mighty  dead,  which 
Scripture  hands  down  to  us,  were  sung  in  grief  for  defeats  which  Israel 
suffered  in  Esdraelon. 
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Almost  on  the  same  spot^  where  Gideon  triumphed  over  the  Midianites, 
Saul  was  ranqnlshed  by  the  PhUistines.  Bat  now  it  was  up  the  bare  steeps 
of  their  oirn  familiar  monntains  that  the  defeated  fled  for  refuge  :  for  the 
Israelites  were  essentially  mountaineers,  and  among  precipices  and  defiles 
alone  coald  thej  hope  to  escape  the  pursuit  of  foes  who  were  wont  to  drive 
iron  chariots  in  the  plain.  On  Gilboa  the  chosen  race  feU  in  dreadful 
dffeaty  and  Saul  and  Jonathan  were  not  divided  in  their  death. 

From  the  range  of  Carmel  on  the  west,  Ahab  drove  into  Jezreel,  the 
drJed  prophet  Elijah  running  with  supernatural  swiftness  before  him. 
And,  ere  thej  reached  the  city,  the  little  cloud  rising  from  the  Mediter- 
noean,  not  larger  than  a  man's  hand,  had  covered  the  whok  sky  with 
blackness,  and  was  pouring  down  its  torrents  of  blessing  on  these  mountains 
ud  this  plain.  What  a  change  the  few  days  after  that  rain  must  have 
nude  in  the  scenery ! — ^long-buried  and  foigotten  seeds  of  life,  flowers,  and 
com,  and  grasses,  springing  up  on  hill-side,  valley,  and  level,  till  all  the 
kad  was  one  tide  of  exuberant  life. 

Across  this  plain  the  Syrian  hosts  of  Benhadad,  with  chariots  and  cavalry, 
fled  before  the  Israelites,  who  had  been  pitched  before  them  '<  like  two  little 
flocks  of  kids ;"  because  the  blasphemy  of  the  Syrians  might  not  pass 
unanswered,  so  as  to  sanction  the  plea  that  the  Grod  of  Israel  was  a  local 
deity,  such  as  they  believed  their  own  to  be^-— "  a  god  of  the  hills,  but  not 
of  the  plains." — It  was  across  Esdraelon,  too,  not  long  afterwards,  that  Jehu 
vas  seen  drivii^  his  chariot  furiously  from  the  border-land  of  Gilead,  to 
execute  vengeance  on  the  doomed  house  of  Ahab.  And,  from  that  time  to 
tlu%  these  corn-fields  have  been  trampled  by  Bedouins  and  invading  armies, 
by  **  children  of  the  east,"  and  children  of  the  west.  Yon  villages  and  towns, 
^kich  lie  on  the  aides  of  the  headlands  hounding  the  plain,  or  crown  the 
little  hills  which  rise  from  it  here  and  there  like  islands,  have  looked  down 
from  age  to  age  on  scene  after  scene  of  war  and  slaughter.  The  records  of 
Its  battles  range^  as  we  have  seen,  from  the  Book  of  Judges  to  the  Revela- 
tioD  of  St.  John  the  Divine, — from  the  rout  of  the  armies  of  Sisera  at 
Megiddo,  to  the  battle  of  the  great  day  of  the  Lord  almighty,  when  the 
kings  of  the  whole  world  shall  be  gathered  together  into  a  place  **  called  in 
the  Hebrew  tongue,  Armageddon.''  Whatever  may  be  the  full  meaning  of 
this  part  of  the  Apocalyptic  vision,  the  final  allusion  to  so  well-known  a 
battle-field  cannot  hut  give  a  deep  and  mysterious  interest  to  the  sod  beneath 
vhieh  countless  warriors  already  lie,  and  which  offers  the  mystic  arena  for 
another  fight,  in  which  unclouded  victory  will  crown  the  Prince  of  peace. 

Zerin,  the  ancient  Jezreel,  is  now  a  collection  of  poor  Arab  huts.  It  is 
aitoated,  like  other  villages  of  the  plain,  on  a  slight  elevation  which  com* 
Qatids  a  fine  view  across  the  level.  The  dogs  howl  and  prowl  around  it, 
as  they  do  around  all  Arab  villages,  and  as  they  did  in  the  days  of  Jezebel 
a^d  Ahab,  and  of  the  murdered  Nahoth.  A  ruinous  square  tower,  many 
artificial  caves,  (now  used  by  the  villagers  as  granaries,)  and  several  sarco- 
P^^i>  (some  of  which  are  ornamented  with  sculpture,)  are  the  relics  that 
connect  Zerin  with  the  post,  in  which  Jezreel  played  so  conspicuous  a  part. 
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About  tweoty  modem  hovels  are  scattered  over  this  ancient  rite.     The 
tower  is  ased  as  a  place  of  entertainment,  where  it  is  said  that  native  travel- 
lers **  are  treated  to  bare  walls,  fleas  €td  libitum,  and  a  supper  at  the  public 
expense.**    This  tower  cannot  be  ^'  the  tower  of  Jecreel,"  commemortted 
in  Scripture  ;  but  it  may  be  its  successor,  built  on  the  same  foundatiooi. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  the  only  prominent  feature  on  the  site  should  be  joat 
such  a  tower  as  that  on  which  the  watchman  stood  who  spied  the  company 
of  Jehu  as  he  came,  and  reported  additional  particulars  from  time  to  time, 
until  he  could  identify  the  leader  by  his  furious  driving.    From  a  southein 
point  of  view  one  cannot  appreciate  the  fine  position  of  the  old  city.    Bst 
on  the  northern  side  there  is  an  abrupt  descent,  of  more  than  a  hundred 
feet,  to  that  part  of  the  plain  which  is  known  as  the  valley  of  Jesreel. 
The  city  is  mentioned  in  Joshua ;  but  for  its  magnificence,  and  its  historic 
celebrity,  it  was  indebted  to  Ahab,  who  for  a  time  raised  it  to  the  import- 
ance of  a  provincial  capital.    The  royal  residence  of  Judah's  sovereigns  was 
always  at  Jerusalem ;  but  the  monarchs  of  Israel  changed  their  abodes 
according  to  individual  fancy.    Jeroboam  first  beautified  Shechem,  and 
dwelt  there ;  and  afterwards  seems  to  have  built  Tirzah,  of  loveliness  which 
passed  into  a  proverb,  though  Its  site  is  unknown.    Nadab  probably  made 
it  his  residence :  Baasha  reigned  there  twenty-four  years ;  and  his  son,  Elab, 
two  years,  until  he  was  assassinated,  whilst  he  was  **  drinking  himself 
drunk  *'  there.    In  Tirzah  the  brief  royalty  of  Zimri  was  passed  ;  and  he 
perished  in  the  flames  of  the  burning  palace,  which  he  himself  had  set  on 
fire.    Omri,  as  we  know,  founded  Samaria ;  *  and  Ahab  built  his  ivory 
house  at  Jezreel,  which  was  then,  doubtless,  surrounded  with  groves  and 
gardens  ;  among  which  was  that  small  plot  inherited  from  his  ancestors  by 
Naboth,  coveted  by  Ahab,  and  infamously  obtained  by  Jezebel. 

About  a  mile  from  Zerin  is  a  copious  spring,  probably  the  **  fountain  of 
Jezreel,"  where  Saul  and  Israel  encamped  before  the  great  disaster  of 
Mount  Gilboa ;  and,  it  may  be,  identical  with  **  the  well  of  Harod,*'  where 
Gideon  rested  before  his  attack  on  the  Midianites.  The  spring  bursts  forth, 
with  a  fine  strong  stream,  at  the  foot  of  some  rocks  at  the  bottom  of  the 
steep  descent  into  the  valley  of  Jezreel. 

In  contemplation  of  the  grand  scene  before  us,  three  thousand  years  seem 

*  Samaria  was  not  an  ancient  city ;  and,  though  it  rose  to  great  magnificenee,  its 
history  shows  comparatively  few  features  of  interest.  Its  site  was  the  private  estate 
of  an  Israelite,  long  after  the  separation  of  the  kingdoms.  Then,  **  in  the  thirty-aad- 
first  year  of  Asa,  king  of  Judah,  began  Omri  to  reign  over  Israel,  twelve  years :  six 
years  reigned  he  in  Tiriab.  And  be  bought  the  hill  Samaria  of  Shemer  for  tvo 
talenta  of  silver,  and  built  on  the  hill,  and  called  the  name  of  the  city  which  he  built, 
after  the  name  of  Shemer,  owner  of  the  hill,  Samaria.**  ( 1  Kings  xvi  23,  24.)  Here 
his  son,  Ahab,  built  a  temple  to  Baal ;  and  in  his  reign  the  city  waa  besieged  hj 
Benhadad,  king  of  Syria,  at  the  head  of  a  vast  host ;  but,  whilst  the  Syrian  leader 
**  was  drinking  himself  drunk  in  the  pavilions,  he  and  the  kings,  the  thirty-«nd*two 
kings  that  helped  him,**  a  small  band  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  young  men  went 
out  of  the  gates  of  Samaria,  in  obedience  to  the  word  of  one  of  CK>d*8  prophets,  and 
utterly  routed  the  beleaguering  army. 
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to  Tiiuah  Awaj  ;  and  we  are  tmnsported  back  to  primitive  times,  ere  patient 

lasehar  had  received  by  lot  htrrich  possession.    The  first  Hebrew  who 

nrrtjtd  the  land  must  have  looked  on  many  features  of  the  scene  identical 

with  those  which  still  spread  out  before  our  eyes.    The  barrenness  of  Little 

HermoQ  oontrssted  as  strikingly  then^  as  now,  with  the  exuberant  fruitful 

nesi  of  the  lerel  ground  around  its  base ;  and  this  fertile  soil  is  now  tilled 

■s  radely  by  the  Arab  as  it  was  then  by  the  Canaanite.  The  very  wide  tract, 

ODtoached  by  the  plough,  is  covered  by  the  same  vigorous  herbage,  and 

Uuows  up  the  same  rank  weeds,  as  when  it  fed  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the 

"people  of  the  east,**  who  were  attracted  by  its  pasturage  from  the  farther 

tide  of  Jordan.  The  dark  tents  of  the  Arab  encampment,  seen  afar  off,  have 

m  00  vsy  changed,  in  appearance  and  construction,  since  the  hoary  patri* 

ttchai  times.    Such  tents  were  ancient  even  in  Joshua's  day* 

We  srriyed  at  Jenin  during  the  afternoon,  about  two  hours  before  sun- 
ttt.  The  distance  &om  Nasareth  I  estimated  at  nearly  Ave  hours,  measured 
bj  the  slow  pace  at  which  we  travelled.  Of  this  place  the  ancient  name— 
Eo-gsnnim— signified  "  spring  of  the  gardens."  The  city  was  on  the  border 
of  iBSMhar,  (Joshua  xix.  21,)  and  allotted,  with  its  '*  suburbs,*'  to  the 
Gcrshonite  Lerites.  (xxi.  29.)  Jenin,  the  first  village  encountered  on  the 
iKcnt  from  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon  into  the  hills  of  the  central  country, 
is  itill  surrounded  by  **  orchards,"  or  '*  gardens,"  which  interpret  its  ancient 
oame ;  and  the  **  spring,**  which  bubbles  up  in  the  centre  of  the  village,  is 
to  this  day  the  characteristic  object.  After  spending  a  night  here  in  an 
^b  hut,  I  proceeded  next  day  to  Nablous,  which  stands  on  or  near  the 
Rte  of  the  ancient  Shechem,  or  Sychar,  as  it  was  afterwards  called  in  the 
time  of  our  Lord, — **  a  city  of  Samaria.'* 
CmherweU,  J.  M. 


ILLUSTRATION  OF  MATERNAL  INFLUENCE. 

A  PRRSIAlf  APOLOGUB. 

Abdool-Kadib,  of  Ghilan,  in  a  story  of  his  childhood  tells  of  the  value 
of  truth,  and  the  influence  of  mothers. 

After  stating  the  vision  which  made  him  entreat  of  his  mother  to  allow 
him  to  go  to  Bagdad,  and  devote  himself  to  God,  he  thus  proceeds : — *'  I 
informed  her  of  what  I  had  seen,  and  she  wept.  Then,  taking  out  eighty 
dioari,  she  told  nie  that,  as  I  had  a  brother,  half  of  that  was  all  my  inherit- 
soce.  She  made  me  swear,  when  she  gave  it  to  me,  never  to  tell  aA  untruth ; 
and  afterwards  bade  me  farewell,  saying, '  Go,  my  son  ;  I  consign  thee  to 
God :  we  shall  not  meet  again  until  the  day  of  judgment.' "  * 

•  The  Ikthcr  of  leculsr  history  gives  us  to  understand,  that  the  tncient  Persians 
beld  it  ss  the  first  and  all-compriaing  lesson,  in  moral  education,  &Ai|6f(ca9cu,  to  gpeak 
tSelnUh.  (Herod.!.  J36) 
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**  I  went  on  well/*  he  adds,  **  nntil  I  came  near  to  Hamad&n,  when  onr 
kILfillah  was  plundered  by  sixty  horseman.  One  fellow  asked  me  what  I 
had  got.  *  Forty  dinars,'  said  I, '  sewed  up  in  my  garments.*  The  fellow 
laughed,  thinking,  no  doubt,  I  was  joking  with  him.  *  What  have  yon 
got?'  said  another.  I  gave  him  the  same  answer.  When  they  were 
dividing  the  spoil,  I  was  called  to  an  eminence,  where  the  chief  stood. 
'What  property  have  yon  got,  my  little  fellow?'  said  he.  'I  hare  told 
two  of  your  people  already,'  said  I,  *  that  I  have  got  forty  dinars  sewed  up 
carefully  in  my  clothes.'  He  ordered  them  to  be  ripped  open,  found  my 
money,  and  counted  it.  *  Right,'  he  said ;  *  forty  dinars.'  *  And  how  came 
you,'  said  he  with  surprise,  *  to  declare  so  openly  what  has  been  so  carefolly 
hidden  ?'  *  Because,'  I  replied,  *  I  will  not  be  false  to  my  mother,  to  whom 
I  have  promised  faithfully  never  to  tell  a  lie.'  '  Child,'  said  the  robber, 
*  hast  thou,  at  thy  years,  such  a  sense  of  thy  duty  to  thy  mother ;  and  am 
I  insensible,  at  my  age,  of  the  duty  I  owe  to  my  God  ?  Give  me  thy 
hand,  innocent  boy ! '  he  continued,  *  that  I  may  swear  repentance  upon  it' 
He  did  so.  His  followers  were  alike  struck  with  the  scene.  *  You  have 
been  our  leader  in  guilt,'  said  the  men  to  their  chief :  *  no  w  lead  us  back 
to  virtue.'  And  at  his  order  they  made  restitutiod  of  their  spoil,  and  vowed 
repentance  on  my  hand."  B.  R.  T. 


ANECDOTE  OF  DR.  JOHN  FAWCETT. 

One  of  the  worthies  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  the  excellent  Baptist 
minister,  John  Fawcett,  who  resided  near  Halifax,  Yorkshire.  In  the  year 
1787  he  had  published  an  **  Essay  on  Anger,"  and  by  some  means  this  book 
had  been  recommended  to  the  notice  of  the  good  old  king,  Geoi^e  III.  His 
Majesty  was  much  pleased  with  it ;  read  it  through  twice ;  and  said  to 
some  of  his  attendants,  that  he  must  make  the  author  a  bishop !  The  king 
was  then  informed^  that  Dr.  Fawcett,  being  a  Dissenting  minister,  was  pre- 
cluded from  such  promotion.  The  king  then  demred  that  Dr.  Fawcett  might 
be  informed  of  his  satisfaction  on  the  perusal  of  the  Essay,  and  that  he  was 
desirous  of  bestowing  upon  its  gifted  writer  some  mark  of  his  royal  favour. 
The  good  minister  gracefully  acknowledged  his  sovereign's  kindness  of 
intention  toward  him,  but  humbly  declined  asking  any  favour,  save  His 
Majesty's  acceptance  of  a  few  religious  publications,  from  which  he  hoped 
the  king  would  derive  further  pleasure  and  advantage. 

Some  tjme  afterwards  it  happened  that  a  young  man  belonging  to  a 
worthy  family,  for  whom  Dr.  Fawcett  entertained  great  regard,  became 
unfortunately  addicted  to  drinking  habits,  and,  to  provide  money  for  this 
indulgence,  committed  a  forgery,  for  which  he  was  tried,  found  guilty,  aod 
condemned  to  be. executed  !  Dr.  Fawcett  was  deeply  affected,  not  merely 
by  sympathy  for  the  youth's  respectable  family,  but  for  himself  also,  from 
having  heard  tliat  in  the  solitude  of  his  dungeon  he  had  learned  by  expe- 
rience  that  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  from  all  sin.    His  conversion 
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WIS  tiioroiigh  and  erident ;  and  Dr.  Fawcett  thoaght  that  the  man  who 

was  fit  to  die  was  fit  to  live.    Having  serionriy  and  prayerfally  revolved 

the  momeotons  affiur  in  his  own  Tnind,  he  formed  the  nohle  and  benevolent 

{mipoee  of  using  the  permission  given  him  by  his  sovereign,  to  ask  the  life 

of  joong  H f  as  the  greatest  favour  His  Majesty  could  confer  upon  him. 

Aceordingly  he  prepared  an  address  to  the  king,  entreating  as  a  personal 

&roBr  the  royal  mercy  for  the  condemned  but  repentant  criminal.    The 

petition  was  presented  to  His  Majesty  ;  and,  to  the  unspeakable  joy  of  Dr. 

Faweett,  a  reply  soon  came,  addressed  to  him,  conveying  this  welcome 

iDtelligence, — **  You  may  rest  assured  that  his  life  is  safeV*    Dr.  Faweett 

iiDinediately  sent  his  humble  thanks  to  the  good  king,  accompanied  by  a 

volume^  el^ntly  bound,  which  was  graciously  accepted. 

H^^.  was  transported  to  New  South  Wales,  where  his  conduct  jastified 

(he opinion  formed  of  him  in  the  prison  by  his  pious  and  judicious  vbitenu 

The  governor  and  chaplain  of  the  colony  expressed  their  approbation  of  his 

behaTionr;  which  the  former  proved  afterwards,  hy  employing  him  in 

serriees  of  trust  and  importance. 

The  good  king,  the  good  minister,  and  the  repneved  criminal,  have  all 

bees  long  since  called  home, — as  we  trust,  to  their  rest  in  the  happy  land 

Ctf  sway.    And  a  joyful  meeting  at  the  right  hand  of  the  gbb4t  Kino  still 

swaits  them,  when  two  of  that  blessed  trio  will  hear  the  joy-inspiring  word, 

--'*  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye 

M  it  onto  me." 

B.  !(•  T* 


SELECT  LITERARY  NOTICES. 


[Yb  tncrtioo  of  any  article  in  thlt  Ibt  is  not  to  be  eonddered  as  pledging  ns  to  the  approbation 
ef  ill  eaaime,  anleii  It  be  aeeompaaied  by  loaie  expreti  notice  of  onr  favoombie  opinion.  Nor  la 
^^mWoaef  aay  aoefa  notiee  to  be  regarded  ae  Indicating  a  contrary  opinion ;  as  our  limiti,  and 
ctt«itaiBM»  impoee  on  u»  the  neecailty  of  selection  and  iMevity.] 


Ssa^(ML  WarMp  of  tke  Old 
Talamma.  B9  J.  H.  Kuris,  D.D., 
i^^rpat,  TVanslated  by  James  Mar- 
As,  BA^  Nottingham.  Edssdmrgh  : 
T.  &i  r.CK^it.— They  who  have  read 
Outnun,  Hagee,  Pye  Smith,  and  the 
uthors  who  have  dealt  systematic- 
dlj  with  the  aacred  antiquities  of 
tli«  Hebrews,  must  add  Kurte  to 
tbeir  eoUeetion  of  authorities.  He 
Itti  something  of  the  fanciful,  and  of 
>*0edleBS  refining :  but  he  excels  his 
foKranoen  in  comprehesmve  treat- 
ment of  his  great  theme,  which  has 
occQpied  him,  more  or  less,  some 
fv«nty  years.  Meanwhile  his  leam- 
u«,  thoo^tfnlness,  and  attachment 
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to  orthodoxy,  are  entitled  to  the 
utmost  respect.  If  translators  will 
aim  at  an  English  simplicity,  it  will 
be  all  the  better  ;  and,  though  they 
may  not  succeed  in  preserving  every 
idiom,  they  may  yet  give  us  the 
sense,  and  escape  certain  infelicities 
which  now  disfigure  their  pages,  and 
tell  in  some  degree  (fairly  or  un- 
fairly) against  the  original  authors 
too.  For  example:  In  order  to 
convey  a  very  obvious  thought  in 
regard  to  the  special  propriety  of 
oblations  brought  to  the  Divine 
altar,  it  cannot  be  needful  to  speak 
of  **a  biotic  rapport  between  the 
sacrificer  and  his  sacrifice.*'  (P.  61.) 
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Why  dress  a  good  idea  in  this  fus- 
tian?— unless,  indeed,  the  object  is 
to  send  our  little  boys  to  their 
Greek  lexicon  and  French  diction- 
ary. It  is  fair,  nevertheless,  to 
acknowledge  the  general  fidelity  of 
the  English  version  before  us,  and 
to  thank  the  translator  for  the  good 
service  he  has  done  to  a  muititode  of 
readers. 

In  the  headings  of  these  successive 
"books"  and  "chapters,"  we  have 
an  analysis  of  the  whole  subject. 
They  comprise  the  persons  sacrific- 
ing, the  place,  the  various  kinds  of 
sacrifice,  and  the  theory  of  expiation  ; 
the  laying  on  of  hands,  the  slaughter, 
the  sprinkling  of  blood,  the  burning, 
the  sacrificial  meal ;  the  bloodless 
offerings;  the  consecration  of  the 
people,  priests,  and  Levites ;  special 
seasons  and  feasts;  the  removal  of 
uncleanness,  &c.  Of  all  these  par- 
ticulars the  treatment  is  masterly  ; 
and  if  a  few  cases  occur  in  which 
Dr.  Kurtz  does  not  convince  us,  (a 
result  all  but  inevitable,  amid  mul- 
tiplied detail,  if  we  have  any  opinion 
of  our  own,)  there  are  none  in  which 
he  does  not  furnish  matter  of  profit- 
able reflection,  none  in  which  his 
statements  do  not  rightfully  claim 
to  be  weighed  with  care.  For  the 
present,  let  us  glance  at  a  few  of  the 
earlier  chapters,, and,  as  we  proceed, 
freely  annotate  on  a  sentence  or 
two. 

1.  The  text  in  Leviticus,  (xvii.  3 
—5,)  quoted  by  Dr.  Kurtz,  does  not 
seem  to  apply  to  any  ox,  sheep,  or 
goat,  slain  for  ordinary  domestic 
consumption,  but  only  to  such  ani- 
mals as  were  destined  for  the  altar. 
—2.  The  "sweet  savour"  which 
went  up  to  heaven,  from  ancient 
altars,  denotes  more,  far  more,  than 
that  Uie  self-dedication  of  the  oflPerer 
was  well-pleasing  to  God.— 3.  We 
must  pause  long  before  regarding 
the  piacular  victims  "as  fiod  for 
Jekaiah**  Such  phrases  as  "the 
bread  of  their  God  "  (Lev.  xxi.  6) 
are  capable  of  another  exposition. — 


4.  After  looking  at  the  phi1oI<^eal 
remarks  on  pp.  67^0,  (which  re- 
vive the  discussion  of  the  Hebrew 
term  for  atonement,  expiation,)  we 
still  incline  to  take  153  iu  the  plain 
meaning,  to  put  out  if  nghty  and 
so  to  render  of  no  accotmt;  and 
this  the  rather,  because  Dr.  KqHx 
allows  the  correctness  of  the  radical 
sen^e  commonly  given,  {**  to  cover*^ 
" to  cover  up,')  and  granU that  it  is 
retained  in  the  Piel  form  of  the 
verb.— 5.   The  following  Bentences 
represent,    in    brief,    our  author*8 
opinion  respecting  a  most  important 
part  of  the  furniture  of  the  Most 
Holy  Place  ;  namely,  the  carPORSTHf 
— that  plate  of  beaten  gold  which 
served  as  the  lid  of  the  ark  of  the 
covenant,  and  is  generally  called  the 
"mercy- scat :" — 

Hengstenbeig's    view — ^that   the 
covering  of  the  ark,  or  of  the  law 
contained  in  it,  by  the  capporeth, 
was  intended  to  express  the  idea, 
that  the  grace  of  God  had  catered  or 
silenced  the  accusing  voice  of  the 
law — will  be  found  to  be  defective 
and  inadmissible,    'ir) 3  denotes  not 
a   local,   material  covering,   bat  a 
spiritual  one  ;  and  the  object  of  this 
covering  is  always  and  everywhere 
the  sin  of  man.     Hence  the  cap- 
poreth  cannot  be  taken  as  covering 
the  tables  of  the  law.    The  object 
to  be  covered,  (that  is,  to  be  atoned 
for,)  could  not    be  anything  Uiat 
came  from  God,  and  least  of  all 
God's  holy  law.    That  law  was  to 
be  anything  but  covered  up. — What, 
then,  was  the  chief  significance  of 
the  capporeth  ?  This  is  quite  erident 
from  its  name,  and  was  practically 
exhibited   in   the   expiation  there 
efi^ected.    By  the  circumstance,  that 
on  the  great  day  of  atonement  (Lev. 
xvi.)  the  blood  of  the  holieataii)- 
offering   was   sprinkled   upon  the 
mercy-seat,  just  as  the  blood  of  the 
ordinary  sacrifices  on  ordinary  days 
was  sprinkled  upon  the  horns  of  the 
altar  of  burnt-offering  in  the  Coort, 
or  upon  the  altar  of  incense  in  the 
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IJoI/  Place,  it  was  shown  to  be  an 
«//«r,— hot  as   much    higher   and 
holier  than  the  other  two  altars,  as 
the  Most  Holy  Place  was  higher  and 
holifr  than  the  Holy  Place  and  the 
Court  of  the  sacred  Tabernacle.  The 
GLOBT  OF  Jehovah  rested  between 
th«  wings  of   the    cherubim    that 
ovenhttiowed  it»  whereby  that  altar 
becmie  the    throne    of   God— the 
throne  of  grace,     liow,  since  the 
lappoft  of  the  throne,  together  with 
the  cspporeth  as  an  altar-plate,  en- 
closed the  record  of  the  covenant,  or 
th«  covenant  testimony  and  pledge  ; 
the  idea  expressed  was,  that  Jeho- 
vah's enthronement  here  was  based 
vpoo,  and  rendered  possible  by,  the 
covenant  which  God  had  concluded 
vith  Israel,  and  the  institution  of 
Btooement  which  He  had  solemnly 
given.  (Lev.  xvii.  11.) 

The  Siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Tiiui, 
^^itk  the  Journal  of  a  recent  VisU  to 
ti9  Hofy  OUy^  and  a  general  Sketch 
•fth  Topography  of  Jeruealem  from 
tkt  earUeet  Times  down  to  the  Siege, 
Bf  Thomas  Lewin,  Esq.^  Trinity 
^W&^,  Oxfiyrd,  M.A.,  FJ3.A.,  Au- 
thor of  «•  The  Life  of  St.  Paul,"  ^e. 
iMgmans, — Mr.  Lewin  is  not  un- 
knoTii  to  our  readers ;  and  hence  it 
^11  not  be  a  hard  matter  to  obtain 
from  them  a  very  friendly  welcome 
for  his  new  work.  In  the  first  part 
of  it,— following  Josephus,  of  course, 
—he  gives  a  most  readable  outline 
<^  e  trngsdy  unparalleled  in  history, 
»d  marked,  first  and  last,  with  the 
blood  of  more  than  a  million.  His 
other  chapters  will  repay  attentive 
Jwding ;  serving,  in  our  judgment, 
to  throw  light  on  several  vexed 
questions  of  that  most  perplexing 
topogr^Ay  with  which  he  deals. 
^ example  or  two  we  hope  soon  to 
insert  in  the  miscellaneous  depart- 
n»Bt  of  this  Magazine.  In  the 
«»«Mthne,  the  author^s  frank  state- 
tteats  will  do  more,  probably,  than 
^  hasty  commendation  of  review- 
en,  to  conciliate  any  whose  interest 
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in  the  subject  has  been  exhausted  by 
reiterated  discussions : — 

''The  first  [Part]  composed  was 
the  third  in  the  present  arrangement 
— the  'Sketch,'  &c.  The  author  at 
that  time  had  not  visited  the  Holy 
City,  and  all  the  critics  commented 
up<m  the  boldness  of  the  attempt  to 
describe  a  place  which  had  not  been 
seen.  The  error,  if  it  was  such,  was 
easily  corrected ;  and  the  author 
started  for  the  East. 

''The  second  Part   contains  the 

'Journal' The  idea  of  the  first 

Part  arose  thus.  It  was  felt  that 
the  'general  Sketch'  would,  from 
its  nature,  yield  but  little  entertain- 
ment ;  and  it  was  feared  that  the 
'Journal'  would  not  prove   much 

more  attractive It  occurred  that 

the  best  and  only  successful  mode 
would  be  to  interweave  the  subject 
with  a  narrative  of  sufficient  interest 
to  outweigh  the  duhiess  of  the  local 
details.    Hence  '  The  Siege,'  &c. 

"  If  the  author's  prognostications 
be  fulfilled,  most  of  those  who  take 
up  his  volume  will  peruse  the  first 
Part;  some  will  perseveringly  find 
their  way  through  the  second  ;  and 
a  few,  imbued  with  antiquarian  lore, 
or  having  made  the  holy  places  of 
Jerusalem  their  peculiar  study,  will 
struggle  through  the  third." 

Of  those  who  pay  regard  to  our 
brief  Notice,  a  fair  proportion  will 
graduate f  we  trust,  in  the  third  of 
these  reading-claases. 

Missions,  apostolic  and  modem: 
An  Exposition  of  the  Narrative  of 
St,  Paul's  first  Missionary  Joum^, 
in  relation  to  the  Protestant  Missions 
of  the  present  Century,  By  Frederick 
W.  Briggs,  Author  of " Pentecost** 
Sfc,  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co; 
John  Mason, — Missions  represent 
the  church  aggressive.  Their  argu- 
ment is  found  in  every  doctrine  of 
the  Bible,  and  their  appeal  is  en- 
forced by  all  that  is  passing  around 
ns.  Among  the  signs  of  our  times, 
(some  of  them  dark  and  louring,) 
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there  isone  of  happiest  angnry, — ^that 
the  churches  are  awaking  to  the 
great  duty  for  which  they  have  an 
exibtence  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth. 

And,  since  this  work  is  as  old  as 
Christianity, — as  old  as  the  revela* 
tion  of  saving  truth  to  man, — it 
cannot  but  be  interesting  to  trace 
its  story  in  the  ages  past.  Organi- 
zation, in  the  forms  now  best  known, 
is  quite  modem ;  not  so,  however, 
the  design  itself  which  they  serve. 
Delightful  it  is  to  mark  early  pre- 
sages of  good  for  human  kind,-^ 

**Dawnings  of  hope,  and  promises  of 
day."- 

whichof  eld  cheered  the  world^s  grey 
fathers.  There  is,  first,  the  intimation 
of  a  Saviour  made  to  the  parents  of 
the  race,  htfore  their  expulsion  from 
Eden.  Mark,  next,  in  successive 
ages,  the  migrations  of  godly  patri- 
archs; the  distinct  announcement, 
more  than  once  given  to  Abraham, 
that  his  race  was  chosen  with  a  view 
to  a  blessing  for  "  all  the  families  of 
the  earth;"  the  central  position  of 
the  Temple,  like  a  pharos  of  many 
nations,  on  Moriah ;  the  spacious 
Court  of  the  Gentiles,  latterly 
crowded  with  proselytes ;  the  warn- 
ing sent  to  the  Ninevites,  by  the 
ministry  of  Jonah  ;  the  grand  poetry 
of  Hebrew  seers,  who  carried  the 
*' burdens"  of  Egypt  and  Assyria, 
of  Tyre,  Damascus,  and  Babylon ; 
and  whose  pages  glow  with  visions 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord*spread 
from  the  river  to  the  shore.  Bright 
are  all  these  starry  hopes  for  the 
world  ;  but  they  are  lost  in  the 
suniise  of  Christianity,  the  efful- 
gence of  the  *'  Light  to  lighten  the 
Gentiles,"  and  **the  Glory  of"  His 
«<  people  Israel."  Though  by  slow 
degrees,  apostles  learned  the  import 
of  their  great  commission ;  and  at 
length  Antioch,  of  Syria,  became 
the  mother-ciry  of  Missions  to  the 
Heathen.  There  the  first  formal 
proceedings  to  this  end  were  taken ; 


and  thence  went  Bamabss  and  SaqI 
—patterns  of   **  travellint^  prwcli- . 
ers" — on    their    extensive  circuit, 
telling  everywhere  of  "peace  bj 
Jesus  Christ." 

It  was  a  happy  thought  to  write 
on  this  last-mentioned  section  of  the 
continuous  history ;  and  the  author 
of  the  volume  now  announced 
brings  to  his  task  sound  views,  com- 
petent learning,  and  a  variety  of 
Missionary  information.  In  ex- 
pounding the  sacreil  text,  he  com- 
bines reverence  with  sagacity;  in 
grouping  various  illustrations,  he 
admits  only  what  is  pertinent ;  in 
applying  the  whole  to  a  praettcsl 
end,  he  is  eaniest  and  powerful.  A 
perusal  of  his  chapters  will  be  help- 
ful to  public  speakers,  and  stima- 
lating  to  all  who  are  disposed  to 
think  and  feel  aright.  No  time 
could  have  been  better  selected  for 
an  addition  of  this  class  to  our  Mis- 
sionary library  ;  and  we  hul  it  as 
an  offering  of  true  and  loyal  affec- 
tion,— not  the  least  of  the  costly 
tributes  brought,  in  this  year  of 
Jubilee,  to  swell  our  great  Mastcx^s 
revenue  of  praise. 

Denmari  and  her  Missicnt.  Mi- 
cated^  by  permission^  to  the  Qveeu' 
Dowager  of  Denmark.  Bjf  HarriH 
Warner  Ellis,  Author  of**  Toils  and 
Triumphs;*  '<  The  KaUidoscope^  <^ 
Seel^,  Jackson^  and  HaUiiaf,—k 
very  pleasant  addition  to  our  Mis- 
sionary library,  containing  a  good 
amount  of  informati<m  drawn  from 
various  sources,  many  of  which  are 
not  accessible  to  readers  in  genenl. 
It  comes  to  us  at  this  time,  more- 
over, (like  everything  Danish,)  with 
a  fresh  or  a  revived  interest  Bot, 
apart  from  this,  the  names  of  men 
like  Ziegenbalg,  Swarta,  1^^^ 
Carey, — and  of  places  like  Tranqoe- 
bar,  Serampore,  Greenland,  St.  Tho* 
mas, — cannot  fail  to  illuminate  the 
pages  in  which  they  occur.  Frede- 
rick IV.,  of  Denmark,  also  claims 
special  honour ;  **  a  rare  example  of 
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«  mooareh,  who,  inatead  of  using 
his  Toyal  prerogative  as  the  means 
of  petsonal  aggrandtseiDent,  em- 
ployed it  as  an  effective  instrument 
in  promoting  the  glory  of  Christ, 
azid  the  salvation  of  souls."  It  is  an 
error  to  give  Denmark  the  credit  of 
originating  Protestant  Missions  to 
tlid  Heathen:  for,  as  early  as  a.d. 
1556,  Geneva  sent  out  fourteen  zeal- 
ous men  to  evangelise  the  newly- 
discovered  regions  of  South  America. 
But  the  Danes  founded  the  first 
Protestant  Mission  on  the  continent 
of  India ;  and  from  Tranquebar  the 
gUd  tidings  sounded  forth  into 
Bengal. 

Poms.  Bjf  O.  Weishington  Moon^ 
PJtJSJL.  ffcUe&ard.'^'lhe  muse 
droops  ia  these  matter-of-fact  times ; 
but  here  we  have  some  pleasant 
Tenes.  Let  us  take  a  single  sample : 
it  shall  be  firom  the  piece  on  *'  Lot 
in  Sodom." 

•      «       ♦       *       «       * 

TboQ  lRdd*st  me  seek  for  joys  Divine ; 

And  oft,  to  turn  I  vow  ; 
Yet,  itiU  entnooed,  before  the  shrine 

Of  esrthlj  good  I  bow. 
A|;iiiiit  mjself.  Lord,  1  complain ; 
Thuu  bidd*it  me  flf, — 1  still  remain  ! 

0,  help ;  sad  help  me  now. 

I  Deed  not  onlj  Thy  command 

To  thmi  the  path  of  ill ; 
I  Mcd  Thy  kind  and  loving  band 

To  aid  my  fiOtering  will, 
And  iQfttcb  me,  in  temptation**  hour. 
From  cvirs  drnd  eninaiiug  power, 

To  love  and  serve  Thee  stilL 

0  for  Thy  lore  my  soul  to  fill  i 
0  for  that  time  when  never 

Agsb  ihall  waywardness  of  will 

My  too]  from  Thee,  Lord,  sever  I 

Bat  Thy  viU  shaU  be  wholly  mine ; 

^  mine  be  sweetly  kist  in  Thine, 
Or,  iBther,  found  for  ever. 

^-  hui  na$  for  ever.  My  per» 
M«/  NanraUte  of  Starvation  and 
PrmdoM  in  $ks  Australian  Maun- 
ttn  Rigions.  Bf  ih$  Bev.  B.  W. 
^«d»iMte,  Author  of^  The  Dens  of 
^««iM.*'  Third  Thousand.  Nisbet 
Md  Cb<— This  volume  "  contains  the 
^'^  of  the  merciful  preservation 
lad  wmtaining  grace  voochsafed  to  a 


servant  of  God  In  the  Great  South 
Land.  From  one  Thursday  night  to 
the  following  Wednesday  night,  a 
space  of  six  days  and  six  nights,  the 
only  food  partaken  of  was  one  slight 
meal  ere  leaving  home.  During  four 
days  and  four  nights,  the  sufferer 
waa  expo£ed  to  heavy  rains."  Yet 
few  of  the  pages  are  tragic.  The 
book  is  a  miscellany,  and  seems  to 
have  a  word  on  almost  every  subject. 
For  this  reason,  It  is  not  to  our  taste, 
though  evidently  to  the  taste  of  the 
public.  Mr.  Vanderkiste  himself  has, 
nevertheless,  our  esteem,  and  our 
deep  sympathy. 

The  Collected  Writings  of  Edumrd 
Irving  are  to  be  brought  out  in  five 
sumptuous  volumes, under  the  editor- 
ship of  the  author's  nephew,  the  Rev. 
G.CarIyIe,M.A.  (Alexander Strahan 
and  Co.)    The  first  volume  has  ap- 
peared, containing  elaborate  chapters 
on  the  Word  of  God,  the  Parable  of 
the  Sower,   the  Book  of  Psalms, 
Missionaries   after    the  Apostolical 
School,  the  Church  of  Scotland  be- 
fore the  Reformation,  &c.    Of  the 
eloquence  of  Mr.  Irving  it  is  super- 
fluous to  speak.    None  who  heard 
him,  none  who  have  read  what  he 
published,  can  deny  him  the  prais4 
of  brilliancy  and  power.    Ha!(  the 
present    collection  will    consist    of 
discourses  and  essays  now  printed 
for  the  first  time.    There  is  no  inti- 
mation of  Notes  to  accompany  these 
pieces;  and,  until  more  progress  is 
made,  opinions  will  be  in  suspense 
as  to  the  expediency  of  introducing 
them.     In  any  case,  all  we  could 
ask    of   the  loving   and   admiring 
editor  is,  that  some  mark  should  be 
inserted  at  any  point  of  deviation 
from  catholic  faith  or  practice. 

Morning  on  the  Mountains:  or^ 
Woman  and  her  Saviour  in  Persia, 
By  a  Betmmed  Missionary.  Nisbet. 
— Details  simple,  touching,  animat- 
ing. The  scene  b  one  of  the  most 
attractive ;  and  here  is  proof,  though 
in  fragments  of  narrative,  that  the 
moral  wilds  of  Persia  like  its  fair 
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natural  landscapes^  may  ''rejoice,and 
blossom  as  tlie  rose/' 

Eleven  well-known  '*  Sermons,** 
by  the  late  Dr.  Winter  Hamilton,  we 
bail  in  a  second  edition.  (Hamilton, 
Adams,  and  Co. ;  Simpkin,  Marshall, 
and  Co.; — Leeds,  H.  W.  Walker.) 
The  name  of  the  preacher  is  their 
sufficient  eulogy. 

Of  smaller  publications,  we  have 
the  pleasure  to  name  the  following  :— 

The  Christ  of  the  G&spelf^  and  the 
Romance  of  M.  Renan,  Three  Es- 
eays  ^  the  Rev,  Dr,  Schaff  and  M, 


NapoUan  RautseL    ReHgkm  Trad 
Society, 

Chrittian  Win-kforGentk  Ha»dt: 
Theughte  on  Female  Ageiuy  in  thi 
Church  of  God.  By  John  Dwfcr, 
Tretidder, 

Paradise :  or^  The  Present  Hme 
of  the  Hofy  Dead.  A  Diseoune  de- 
livered in  the  Methodist  Chwtk, 
Drogheda^  on  occasion  of  the  Death 
of  the  Most  Rev.  Richard  Wkalehfy 
D.D.^  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  Bjf 
the  Rev.  William  Croat.  Hamhm, 
S(c. ;  John  Mason. 
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It  would  be  amusing,  but  that 
war  is  so  serious  a  subject,  to  dwell 
on  the  manner  in  which  the  Eng- 
lish public  have   been  led,  during 
the  last  decade,  to  study  the  geo- 
graphy of  various  countric^s.    Ten 
years  ago  many  persons  might  be 
seen    poring    over    maps   of    the 
Crimea  ;  which,  so  far  as  its  inte- 
rior   is  concerned,  was,  until    the 
Russian  war  called  attention  to  it,  a 
terra  incognita  to  the  majority  of 
the  British  people.    A  few  years 
later  the  Indian  mutiny  provoked 
the  issue  of  *'  war-maps "  of  Hin- 
dustan, that  all  who  "  live  at  home 
at  ease"  might  trace  the  avenging 
progress  of   Havelock  and   Clyde. 
Then  came  the  struggle   in  Italy, 
when  the  public  mind  was  recalled 
to  that  land  of  illustrious  memories, 
and  Magenta  and  Solferino  were  ad- 
ded to  a  long  list  of  familiar  and 
imperishable  names.    Not  to  dwell 
upon  places  so  far  off  as  China,  New- 
Zealand,  and  Japan,  the  prolonged 
contest  in  America  has  made  us  well 
acquainted  with  its  immense  sweep 
of  battle-ground.    And  now  the  in- 
vasion of  Schleswig  has  fixed  public 
attention  upon  that  duchy,  and  its 
sister,  Holstein.      The  special  cor- 
respondent of  a  London  newspaper 
tells,  from  the  seat  of  war,  how  the 


Germans  have  taunted  him  on  the 
ignorance  of  the  English  on  the  sob- 
ject  of  '*  the  Duchies.''  The  Uust 
is  rapidly  becoming  obsolete;  for 
these  obscure  provinces  are  now,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  the  study  of 
the  British  public.  But  what  many 
on  this  side  the  German  Ocean  find 
more  difficult  to  learn  than  th« 
course  of  the  Eider  or  the  Schlei,— or 
than  the  political  relations  of  the 
Duchies,  to  Denmark  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  the  Germanic  coo- 
federation  on  the  other, — are  the 
causes  of  the  present  war.  The  con- 
fession of  '*  Old  Caspar"  in  Southey's 
**  Bdttle  of  Blenheim,"— 

*'  But  what  they  killed  each  other  for, 
I  never  could  make  out,*"— 

is  the  complaint  of  many  an  Eng- 
lishman as  he  thinks  of  the  blood 
which  has  flowed  at  Miaaunde  and 
Flensburg.  Of  course,  there  are 
reasons  in  existence,  intelligible 
enough  to  the  combatants^  however 
unjustifiable  they  may  appear  to 
others.  In  this  strife  Denmark  has 
to  contend  against  three  enemies. 
First,  there  is  the  German  Diet, 
which,  upon  the  plea  of  mal-admi- 
nistration  in  Holstein,  has  by  means 
of  Saxon  and  Hanoverian  troops 
taken   possession   of  that   dachy. 
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Secondly,    there    are    the    allied 
poiren  of  Austria  and  Praasia,  who 
hare  ioTAded  Schleswig^,  and  hold 
it  u  A  **  material   guarantee "  for 
the  reroking  of  the  constitution  of 
NoTcmber  last,  and  on  account  of 
orher  alleged  breaches  of  treaty  on 
the  pert  of   Denmark.     Thirdly, 
there  is  the  Duke  of  Augustenburg, 
who,  against  the  stipulations  of  the 
Tieity  of  London^  1852,  claims  the 
crown  of  the  Duchies,  and  whose  pre- 
tensions are  apparently  abetted  by 
the  entire  people  of  Germany.  What, 
then,  is  to   be  the  issue?      Shall 
Schleswig  -  Holstein    be    wrenched 
from  Denmark,  and  that  venerable 
monarchy,  in  the  face  of  European 
treaties,  be  violently  dismembered  ? 
or  will  Austria  and  Prussia,  who 
as  great   powers  feel  their    inter- 
national responsibilities  more  fully 
than  the  shadowy  Frankfort  Diet, 
tire  back  the  Dachies  to  Christian 
IX^  when   their    demands    upon 
Denmark    are  complied  with?    If 
iM>t,  will  England  y  and    the  other 
**high   contracting    parties"    con- 
cerned in  the  treaty  of  1852,  enforce 
itfobservanee  by  the  sword  {    These 
sreqnestions  which  time  alone  can 
answer. 

In  connexion  with  this  unhappy 
strife,  English  diplomacy  would 
seem  to  have  lost  some  of  its  preS" 
^i^'  It  has  not  been  successful  in 
preserving  peace  ;  and  therefore  it  is 
derided  by  the  opponents  of  the 
Goremmeot  at  home,  and  by  the 
poMic  press  of  the  Continent.  But 
whether  the  failure  is  attributable 
to  the  mismanagement  of  statesmen, 
w  to  the  auti- Danish  mania  which 
^eems  to  possess  the  German  mind, 
is  a  matter  on  which  different  judg- 
tnentd  will  be  pronounced.  Cer- 
t^nly,  an  omnipotence  securing  in- 
variable success,  and  an  infallibility 
precluding  all  mistake,  were  never 
claimed  for  British  diplomacy,  and 
therefore  should  not  be  expected  of 
It.  Honesty  of  intention,  and  purity 
^^  means,  msy  be  claimed  for  our 


negotiations ;  and  the  good  charac- 
ter which  England  possesses,  in  this 
respecty  it  is  hoped  she  will  never 
forfeit.  As  she  has  not  rushed  into 
war  with  Germany  for  the  invasion 
of  Schleswig,  she  is  tauntingly  ad* 
vised  by  the  public  press  of  France 
to  keep  to  her  island- home,  and 
cease  to  intermeddle  In  the  affairs  of 
the  Continent.  Our  lively  neighbours 
across  the  channel  are  evidently  dis- 
appointed that  England  and  Ger- 
many, so  frequently  in  firm  league 
against  French  aggression,  have  not 
been  involved  in  actual  strife.  This 
country,  after  all,  wields  an  influ- 
ence aiuong  the  nations,  which  she 
dares  not  abdicate,  and  which,  it 
may  be  hoped,  will  continue  to  be 
exerted  on  the  side  of  righteousness 
and  peace. 

The  case  of  the  *' Alexandra*' 
threatens  to  last  as  long  as  the  Ame- 
rican war,  out  of  which  it  has  arisen. 
The  appeal  made  to  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  has  been  dismissed  by  a 
majority  of  the  judges,  on  tlie 
ground  that  that  Court  had  no 
power  to  hear  the  appeal.  Against 
this  decision  there  lies  an  appeal  to 
the  House  of  Lords.  There  the  case 
will  be  heard,  not  on  its  merits,  but 
in  its  connexion  with  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Exchequer  Chamber.. 
Whatever  the  decision  of  the  Law- 
Lords  may  be,  it  is  plain  that  some 
time  must  elapse  before  the  final  set- 
tlement of  the  case.  But,  should 
the  delays  last  as  long  as  the  war, 
the  end  of  the  prosecution  will  be 
answered  ;  and  British  ship-buUders 
will  be  effectually  warned  from  em- 
broiling the  country,  for  their  own 
private  gain,  with  a  friendly  power. 
Whatever  may  be  the  verdict  of  the 
law  courts,  it  is  plain  to  common 
sense  that  the  building  of  the 
*•  Alexandra  "  for  the  Confederates 
involved  a  breach  of  the  Foreign 
Enlistment  Act ;  and  that,  if  she 
should  eventually  escape  condemna- 
tion* it  will  be  on  a  mere  teehni* 
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oality.  While  the  crown,  in  thisy 
and  in  the  case  of  the  Birkenhead 
ramsy  is  honestly  endeavooring  to 
enforce  mnnieipal  law  on  its  own 
subjects,  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted 
that  the  Washington  Cabinet  are 
trying  to  affix  the  responsibility  of 
the  damages  done  by  the  ''Ala- 
bama'* on  the  British  Goyemment. 
It  is  difficult  to  beliere  that  enlight* 
ened  statesmen  can  be  serions  in 
pressing  so  extravagant  a  claim.  Its 
inopportane  appearance  gives  plea- 
sure to  the  friends  of  the  Confede* 
racy,  and  is  deprecated  by  those  who 
wish  wdl  to  the  United  Statea. 

Final  judgment  in   the  case  of 
^Essays  and    Reviews"  has  been 
pronounced  ;  and  astonuhing  is  the 
decision  of  the  Judicial  Committee 
of   Privy    Council.      It  is,  virtu- 
ally, that  writers  holding  the  views 
set  forth  in  that  notorious  publics* 
tion  are  not  thereby  unfitted  for  oc- 
cupying the  pulpits  of  the  Church 
of  England  1    The  result  will  be, 
that  clergymen  who  deny  the  in- 
spiration of   Holy    Scripture,  the 
eternity  of  future  punishment,  the 
sacrificial     character    of    Christ's 
death,  justification    by  faith,  and 
other  fundamental  doctrines  of  the 
Established    Church   and  of  our 
eommon  Christiauity,  may  brandish 
this  legal  instrument  in  the  face  of 
all  opponents,  and  may  plead  it  as  a 
justification  for  teaching  heterodox 
doctrines  in  an  orthodox   church. 
The  Dean  of  Westminster  may  hold 
it  up  to  the  Canon  who  protested 
against  his  installation.    It  may  be 
questioned,  indeed,  if  it  does  not 
oover  the  case   of  the    Biabop  of 
Natal,  and  save  him  from  the  con- 
sequences of  a  condemnation  of  his 
boolc  by  both  Houses  of  Convoca* 
tion.    Hitherto   men    holding   the 


views  of  the  Essayists  liave  beeo 
found  in  the  ranks  of  the  clergy ; 
bat  their  presence  there  hss  beeo 
always  considered  a  scandsl,  sod 
they  have  been  frequently  retDinded 
that,   while   receiving  the  emola- 
ments  of  the  Chnrch,  they  have  been 
teaching  doctrines  contrary  to  her 
standards  of  faith.    The  mult  of 
this  judgment  will  be  to  give  the 
sanction  of  the  highest  oourt  ia  the 
Fsalm  to  the  position  of  the  Ration- 
alist in  the  Church   of  England. 
What  the  issue  will  be,  time  will 
tell.    Will  the  bishops,  clergy,  and 
laity    acquiesel   or  will  they  aeek 
by  some  means  to  redress,  if  possi- 
ble, a  legal  wrong?    The  Church 
has  appealed  unto  C«sar, — ^not  is  a 
matter  of  temporalities  merely,  but 
in  matten  of  doctrinal  truth,— and 
Cesar  has  pronounced  against  her. 
Will  she  consent  to  the  expoaitioo 
of   her   Articles  and   formulariea, 
given  by  three    lawyen  and  one 
bishop!  or  will  she  say  that  she  is 
more     truly    represented    by  the 
Court  of  Arches,  although  its  judg- 
ment has  been  reversed,  and  by  the 
two    archbishops,   although    they 
were  outvoted  in  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee I     Alas!  the  three  lawyers 
and     the   one    bishop,    being  the 
majority,  wen  the  court ;  and  con- 
sequently their  decision,  adverse  to 
the  interests  of  Christianity  though 
it  is,  is  the  decision  of  English  law, 
and  is  a  decision  from  wliich  there 
is  no  appeal.    While  sympathising 
with  the  Church  of  England  on  sc- 
oount  of  the  blow  which  she  hss 
sustained,  **the  people  called  Me- 
thodists "    will   thank   God  for  a 
power  in  possession  for  keeping  at 
a  distance  from   their   pulpits  all 
erroneous  and  strange  doctrineSi 
Februat^  15M,  1864. 
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AlAIVAI.   AT     THX     SOUMCX8     OP 

TH£  NiLL^Uere  at  last  I  stood  on 
the  brink  of  the  Nile ;   most  beautiful 
vas  the  tceoe;  nothing  could  surpass  it 
It  vat  the  voy  peifiectiott  of  the  kind  of 
cfict  sincd  at  in  a  highly  kept  patk ; 
«ith  s  msgnifioent  stream,  liom  aix  to 
KTCD  knodbed  yards  wide,  dotted  with 
islcti  sod  rocksy— the  former  occupied  by 
lbkcnneo*s  huts,  the  latter  by  stems  and 
cnwodilcs  basking  in  the  sun« — flowing 
bavtcn  fine  high  grassy  banks  with  rich 
tRct  and  plaotains  in  the    background^ 
vbcK  heids  of  the  nsunnix   and  hart- 
bcot  coold  he  seen  graang,  while  the 
hippopotami  were  snorting  in  the  water, 
and  fioriksn  and  gnine»-fowl  rising  at  our 
ktL    Unfortunately,  the  chief  district 
officer,  Mkndo,  was  from  home ;  but  we 
took  poaaeasion  of  his  huto — clean,  ez- 
toaifc,  and  tidily  kept — ^fiicing  the  river, 
aad  fdt  as  if  a  residence  here  would  do 
«■  good.    Dtlaysand  subteifiiges,  how- 
tvrr,  Mwn  csme  to  damp  our   spirits. 
The  acting  officer  was    sent    for,    and 
liked  fiir  the  boau  ;  they  were  all  scat- 
tered, and  could  not  be  collected  for  a 
dajr  or  tvo ;  but,  cTcn  if  they  were  at 
kaad,  DO  boat  ever  went  up  or  down  the 
liTet.    The  chief  was  away  and  would  be 
MQt  for,  as  the  king  often  changed  his 
orden,  snd,  after  all,  might  not  mean 
vhat  had  been  said.    The   district   be- 
knged  to  the  Sakibobo,  and  no  repre- 
teotatire  of  his  had  come  here.     These 
ooHca,  of  course,  would  not  satiaiy  us. 
The  bosti  must  be  collected,    seven,  if 
tkae  sie  not    tcD«— for  we  must    try 
tlMBi,  sod  come  to  some  undersunding 
>b«it  them,  before  we  march  up  stream, 
vhcn,  if  the  officer  values  his  life,  he 
^  let  ns  have  tbcm,  and  acknowledge 
Kanoro  as   the    king's    representative, 
Mkerwiae  a  complaint  will  be  sent  to  the 
phce ;  for  we  won*t  stand  trifling. 

Reporti  came  to-day  of  new  cruelties 
It  the  pslsce.  Karaoro  improved  on  their 
<iff>haiid  manslaughter  by  saying  that 
tvo  Kamrsvionaa  and  two  SakibobDs,  as 
^  u  sH  the  old  Wakungu  of  Sunna*s 
tine,  had  been  executed  by  the  orders  of 
Kiog  Mtcsa.  He  told  us,  moreover, 
that  if  Mteaa  ever  has  a  dream  that  hia 
£u^  directs  him  to  kill  anybody  as 
^^  dsogcnms  to  his  person,  the  order 
ii  teligiously  kept. 

The  etpeditioQ  had  now  performed  its 
fuxtkni.  I  saw  that  old  fluher  Nile, 
vithoot  snj  doubt,  rises  in  the  Victoria 
N>aoa:  and,  as  I  had  foretold,  that 
^ke  is  the  great  source  of  the  holy  river 
thick  cndlcd  the  first  capouadcr  of  our 


religious  belie£  I  mourned,  however, 
when  I  thought  how  much  I  had  lost  by 
the  delays  in  the  journey  having  de- 
prived me  of  the  pleasure  of  going  to 
look  at  the  north-east  comer  of  the 
N*yanaa,  to  see  what  connexion  there 
was,  by  the  strait  so  often  spoken  ot, 
with  it  and  the  other  lake  where  the 
Waganda  went  to  get  their  salt,  and 
fkom  which  another  river  flowed  to  the 
north,  making  **  Usoga  an  island.**  But 
I  felt  I  ought  to  be  content  with  what  I 
had  been  spared  to  accomplish;  for  I 
had  seen  full  half  of  the  lake,  and  had 
information  given  me  of  the  other  half, 
by  means  of  which  1  knew  sJl  about  the 
lake,  as  for,  at  least,  as  the  chief  objects 
of  geographicsl  importance  were  con- 
cerned. 

Let  us  now  sum  up  the  whole,  and  see 
what  it  is  worth.  Comparative  informa- 
tion assured  me  there  was  as  much  water 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake  as  there  is 
on  the  western,— -if  anything,  rather 
more.  The  most  remote  waters,  or  top 
head  qf  the  NUe^  is  the  soutliem  end  ot 
the  lake,  situated  close  on  the  third  de- 
gree of  south  latitude,  which  gives  to  the 
Nile  the  surprising  length,  in  direct 
measurement,  rolUog  over  thirty-four 
degrees  of  latitude,  of  above  23U0  miles, 
or  more  than  one- eleventh  of  the  circum- 
ference of  our  globe;  Now,  from  this 
southern  point,  round  by  the  west,  to 
where  the  great  Nile  stream  issues,  there 
is  only  one  feeder  of  any  importance,  and 
that  is  the  Kitangule  river ;  whilst  from 
the  southernmost  point,  rounid  by  the  east, 
to  the  strait,  there  are  no  rivers  at  all  of  any 
importance ;  for  the  travelled  Arabs  one 
and  all  aver,  that  from  the  west  of  the 
snow-dad  Kilimandjaro  to  the  lake 
where  it  is  cut  by  the  second  degree,  and 
also  the  first  degree  of  south  latitude, 
there  are  salt  lakes  and  salt  plains,  and 
the  country  is  hilly,  not  unlike  Uoya- 
muezi ;  but  they  said  there  were  no  great 
rivers,  and  the  country  was  so  scantily 
watered,  having  only  occasional  runnels 
and  rivulets,  tliat  they  always  had  to 
make  long  marches  in  order  to  find  water 
when  they  went  on  their  trading  jour- 
neys; and,  fiirther,  those  Arabs  who 
crossed  the  strait  when  they  reached 
Usoga,  as  mentioned  before,  daring  the 
late  interregnum,  crossed  no  river  either. 

There  remains  to  be  disposed  of  the 
**  salt  lake,'*  which  I  believe  is  not  a  salt, 
but  a  fresh- water  lake  ;  and  my  reasons 
are,  as  before  atated,  that  the  natives  call 
all  Ukes  salt,  if  they  find  Halt  beds  or 
salt  islands  in  such  places.     Dr.  Krapf, 
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when  he  obtained  a  sight  of  the  Kenia 
mountain,  heard  from  the  natives  there 
that  there  vas  a  salt  lake  to  its  north- 
ward, and  he  also  heard  that  a  rirer  ran 
from  Kenia  towards  the  Nile.  If  his 
information  was  true  on  this  latter  point, 
then,  without  doubt,  there  must  exist 
some  connexion  between  his  river  and 
the  salt  lake  I  have  heard  of;  and  this  in 
all  probability  would  also  establiMb  a 
connexion  between  my  salt  lake  and  his 
salt  lake,  which  he  heard  was  called 
Baringo.  In  no  view  that  can  be  taken 
of  it,  however,  does  this  unsettled  matter 
touch  the  established  fact  that  the  head 
of  the  Nile  is  in  three  degrees  south 
latitude,  where,  in  the  year  1858,  I  dis- 
covered the  head  of  the  Victoria  N*yanxa 
to  be. — Captain  Speke. 

A     PUBLI8HEE*S    DRAWING-ROOM. 

— I  am  launched  upon  the  literary  world 
here,  and  find  my  opportunities  of  obser- 
vation extending.  Murray *8  drawing- 
room  is  a  great  resort  of  first-rate  literary 
characters.  Whenever  I  have  a  leisure 
hour  I  go  there,  snd  seldom  fail  to  meet 
with  some  interesting  personages.  The 
hours  of  access  are  from  two  to  five.  It 
is  understood  to  be  a  matter  of  privilege, 
and  that  you  must  have  a  genexid  invita- 
tion from  Murray.  Here  I  frequently 
meet  with  such  personages  as  (iiffbrd, 
Campbell,  Foscolo,  Hallam,  Southey, 
Milman,  Scott,  Belsoni,  &c.,  &c  The 
visiters  are  men  of  diflferent  politics, 
though  most  frequently  Ministerialists. 
I  have  been  most  courteously  received 
hy  Oifibrd  ;  and  old  Disraeli  is  a  stanch 
friend  of  mine  also.  Gifford,  of  whom, 
as  an  old  adversary,  you  may  be  curious 
to  know  something,  is  a  small,  shrivelled, 
deformed  man,  about  sixty,  with  some- 
thing of  a  humped  back,  eyes  that  diverge, 
and  a  large  mouth.  He  is  generally 
reclining  on  one  of  the  sofas,  and  support- 
ing himself  by  the  cushions,  being  very 
much  debilitated.  He  is  mild  and  cour- 
teous in  his  manner,  without  any  of  the 
petulance  you  would  be  apt  to  expect ; 
and  is  quite  simple,  unaffected,  and  un- 
assuming. Murray  tells  me  that  Gifford 
does  not  write  any  full  articles  for  the 
^*  Review,**  but  revises,  prunes,  modifies, 
and  prepares  whatever  is  ofiered,  and  is 
very  apt  to  extract  the  sting  from  articles 
that  are  rather  virulent.  Belioni,  the 
traveller,  is  about  six  feet  four  or  five 
inches  high ;  of  a  large  frame,  but  a 
small  and  (I  think)  very  fine  head ;  and 
a  countenance  which  at  times  is  very 
expressive  and  intelligent  I  have  been 
as  much  delighted  in  conversing  with 
him,  and  getting  from  him  an  account  of 


his  adventures  and  feelings,  as  was  em 
one  of  Sinbad*a  auditors.     I  have  ilio 
frequently  met  with  HallaoL    like  all 
other  men  of  real  talent  and  unquestioD- 
able  merit,  he  is  afi»ble  and  unpretending. 
He  is  a  copious  talker,  and  you  are  mr 
when  be  is  present  to  have  conversation 
briskly  kept  up.     But  it  is  useless  merely 
to  mention  names  in  this  manner ;  it  ii 
too   much   like  entertaining    one   with 
the  description  of  a  banquet  by  merely 
naming  the  dishes.     One  thing  I  baie 
found   invariably,  that  the  greater  the 
merit  the  less  has  been  the  pretensioo; 
and  that  there  is  no  being  so  modest, 
natural,    unaflfected,    and     una«suming, 
as     a     first-rate    genius. — Woihington 
Irving. 

The  tomb  of  Kzra  tre  Scribe. 
— This  is  the  age  of  commemoration*. 
While  we  here  in  England  are  preparing 
to  celebrate  the  three  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  bafd  of  Avon,  the  Jews  in 
the  heart  of  Asia  are  bestirring  themselvet 
to  erect  a  monument  to  the  memory  of 
the  great  restorer  of  their  sacred  writings. 
After  having  rested  in  his  honoured 
grave  for  above  2,300  years,  the  Jews  of 
Bagdad  have  been  roused  to  erect  him  t 
monument  on  the  spot  which  the  most 
ancient  tradition  has  designated  as  his 
grave,  and  the  correctness  of  which  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt.  This  spot  lies  io 
the  desert,  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  the  monument 
to  be  established  is  the  only  one  befiitinf; 
the  memory  of  a  man  as  much  venented 
by  Christians  as  Jews.  The  proposnl 
monument  is  a  college  for  the  study  of 
the  writings  preserved  through  his  c^re 
for  the  civilised  world.  Contributions 
for  this  purpose  have  been  forwarded  from 
Bombay,  London,  and  Paria.^-/e<rt«A 
Chronicle, 

Central  heat  of  the  Earth. 
— Dr.  Macadam  read  a  paper  on  this 
subject  He  referred  to  the  emission  of 
fused  matter,  the  ejection  of  hot  water, 
and  the  rise  and  temperature  when  we 
descend  into  the  interior  of  the  crust,  ss 
affording  proof  that  there  was  a  **  ceninl 
heat."  The  increase  in  temperature  is 
such,  that  at  no  great  distance  all  matter 
must  be  in  a  highly  ignited  state ;  snd, 
according  to  some  physicists,  a  Urge 
part  of  the  centre  or  nucleus  of  the  eanh 
is  in  a  hot  fluid  state,  and  even  in  the 
centre  in  a  highly  rarefied  and  vaporised 
condition.  The  ordinary  theory  of  ac- 
counting for  the  cold  surface  and  the  heated 
interior,  is  to  assume  that  the  solid  film  of 
crust  rests  on  molten  matter ;  but  such  a 
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iPippaiition  is  unlikely,  as  a  film  of  solid 
waia  <v  ice  cumot  lest  on   hot  water 
without  being  liquefied,  and  no  more  can 
1  film  of  lolid  giantte  or  other  mineral 
Btttter  rest  on  a  molten  mass  of  the  same 
materisL  The  theory  originally  suggested 
bf  Dr.  Hacsdam,  and  explained  to  the 
Sodeiy»  csUed  into  force  the  spheroidal 
fUtt  of  natter.     Water  thrown  into  a 
fai^Ij  bested  vessel  does  not  readily  pass 
off  into  stesm ;  in  fiict,  the  water  does 
net  touch  the  vessel,  but  rolls  itself  up 
into  s  tpbcroid,  which  remains  at  some 
disttaoe  from  the  highly  heated  vessel,  and 
mjiJovIy  passes  into  vapour.    Again, 
if  I  bested  rod  be  plunged  into  water,  the 
latter  is  repelled  by  the  spheroidal  force, 
ar.d  oDtil  the  heated  rod  becomes  reduced 
io  tefliperature,  there  is  scarcely  any  dis- 
engagement of  steam ;  but  whenever  the 
rod  becomes  eooled  down,  then  the  water 
toBcbei  it,  sod  passes  ofi^in  steam.    These 
experiments  on  the  spheroidal  condition 
of  vster  when  influenced  by  heated  metal. 
Dr.  Mscadam  brought  to  bear  on  the 
ceotnl  heat  of  the  earth ;  and  he  assumes 
thAt  oar  globe  internally  consists  of  three 
diitioct  portions; — ^viz.,  1st,  A    central 
oodens  in  a  highljr-ignited  state ;   2d, 
A  tpsee  enveloping  and  surrounding  this 
heated  nucleus ;   and,  3d,  A  crust  at  a 
ccmpwstively  low  temperature,  the  inner 
ude  of  which  is  the  spheroidal  state.    The 
ftbore  amngement  is  in  similar  to  that 
obscrred  in  an  ordinary  egg.     The  yolk  of 
tbe  tgg  represents  the  mass  of  matter  in 
a  itste  of  igneona  fusion ;  the  white  of 
the  egg  the  space  between  the  heated  masa 
iod  the  cruat ;  and  the  shell  of  the  egg 
the  outer  crust  of  the  globe.     The  outer 
Mm  or  solid  crust  of  the  globe  will  thus 
bt  infiaenced  by  two  great  forces, — gravi- 
tauoQ  and    spheroidal    repulsion;     the 
iotma  tending  to  draw  the  crust  towards 
the  eentFsl  nucleus,  and  the  latter  repel- 
liBg  the  crust  from  the  centre.     The  solid 
film  of  matter,  therefore,  on  which  we 
tKsd   will  have   assumed  the  position 
vbere  the  equilibrium  of  the  two  forces 
ii  cstablishttl.     Dr.  Macailam  then  re- 
fencd  to  the  importance  of  his  theory  of 
the  spheroidal   state  in  explaining  the 
cau«e  of  volcauic  phenomena,  and   the 
(volution  of  hoi  water  from  the  Geysers 
of  leelsnd ;  and  concluded  by  expressing 
bis  firm  conviction  that  the  theory  he  had 
Kopoonded,  and  which  had  a  reality  in 
ffMctpikn  to  him;  would  be  found   to 
cipLuQ  many  obscure  points  in  connexion 


with  the  central  heat  of  the  globe,  and 
the  evolution  of  molten  matter  and  heated 
water  from  its  interior. — Hoyal  Phpticai 
Society^  Edinburgh, 

Bees. — Bees  do  not  pa^s  the  winter 
in  a  state  of  stupefaction,  nor  do  they 
sleep  much  longer  during  that  season 
than  in  any  other ;  all  that  depends  upon 
the  work  they  have  to  do.  There  are  at 
all  seasons  some  working  bees  alive  and 
active  in  a  hive  ;  and  at  the  time  when 
provisions  are  being  got  in,  there  are 
many  at  work  dsy  and  night  without 
taking  any  sleep  at  alL  Their  slumber 
is  very  light  at  all  times,  for  they  sleep 
with  their  eyes  open ;  the  slightest  noise, 
a  vivid  light,  or  a  current  of  air,  is  enotxgh 
to  awaken  them;  but  the  warmer  the 
hive  is,  the  easier  it  is  for  them  to  sleep. 
Hence  they  consume  much  less  honey  in 
a  hive  situated  in  a  quiet  place,  little 
exposed  to  light  and  air,  than  in  one 
more  exposed.  But  if  the  outer  temper- 
ature rises  very  high,  this  fiivours  the 
laying  of  their  eggs,  and  then  a  larger 
quantity  of  honey  is  consumed.  It  is, 
therefore,  easy  to  explain  why  in  bee- 
hives placed  close  to  each  other  the  con- 
sumption of  honey  is  difTereot  during 
winter ;  and  this  is  a  circumstance  not  to 
be  neglected,  because  colonies  which  be- 
fore winter  seemed  to  have  provisions 
enough  to  last  them  all  through  the 
mondi  of  March  may  be  reduced  to 
extremities  before  the  end  of  January,  in 
which  case  the  agriculturist  must  come 
to  their  assistsnce.  If  the  bees  have 
been  able  to  enjoy  an  exairsion  or  two 
since  Christmas,  they  will  easily  partake 
of  the  liquid  food,  which  may  be  offered 
them  in  a  cup  placed  inside  the  hive ; 
but,  if  not,  ^e  food  so  administered  may 
cause  dysentery.  To  avoid  this,  honey- 
combs full  of  honey  should  be  cut  out  of 
other  hives  where  the  supply  is  plentiful, 
and  transplanted  into  needy  ones.  This 
delicate  operation  is  performed  in  a  cellar, 
by  the  light  of  a  lantern,  and  with  the 
aid  of  smoke.  The  colonies  thus  assisted 
must  be  left  in  the  cellar,  if  it  be  not  too 
damp,  until  a  fine  day  comes  to  allow  of 
their  flying  out  a  little.  The  hives  fiom 
which  the  honeycombs  have  been  taken 
must  also  be  left  in  the  cellar  for  twenty- 
four  hours  at  least,  during  which  the  bees 
feed  on  the  honey  that  has  exuded  during 
the  operation. — Agriculteur» 
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PASSING  AWAY. 

0  River  of  Tims  I  bow  ceMclestlj 
Tbou  flowcst  on  to  the  boundleu  ■€»  I 
Whether  upon  thy  tunny  tide 

The  iveet  spring  blossoiui  drop  and  glide. 
Or  whether  the  dreary  snow-flakes  only 
Fall  in  the  winter  cold  and  lonely ; 
M'hether  we  wake  or  whether  we  sleep. 
Thou  haatest  on  to  £tCTnity*a  deep. 

*T  was  long  ago,  in  my  life*s  sweet  May, 
3Iy  childhood  sUently  floated  away  ; 

1  hear  the  noon-bells  distantly  chime. 
And  youth  glides  by  on  the  stream  of  time. 
My  days,  though  sunny  or  overcast. 

Are  stealing  away  to  the  changeless  past : 
But  I  mark  their  flight  with  a  smile  of  cheer. 
And  not  with  a  sigh  or  a  fidling  tear. 

So  often,  so  sadly,  the  people  say, 
**  Pasning  away  !  still  passing  away  !  ** 
That  the  words  have  borrowed  a  pensive  tone. 
And  a  shade  of  sadness  not  their  own ; 
And  I  £iin  would  reclaim  the  notes  agun 
From  their  minor  key  on  the  lips  of  men. 
And  make  the  refrain  of  my  gladdest  lay, 
**  Passing  away  !  ever  passing  away  I  ** 

For  what  is  the  transient  ?  and  what  will  last  ? 
\l*hat  maketh  its  grave  in  the  growing  past  ? 
And  what  lives  on  in  the  deathless  spheres, 
Where  nought  corrupts  by  the  rust  of  years  ? 
Doth  time,  who  gathers  our  &irest  flowers. 
Destroy  no  weeds  in  this  world  of  ours  ? 
What  rises  victorious  o*er  dull  decay  ? 
And  what  is  that  which  is  passing  away  ? 

Our  time  is  flying.    The  jears  sweep  by. 
Like  flitting  clouds  in  a  breesy  sky. 
But  time  is  a  drop  of  the  boundless  sea 
Of  an  infinite  eternity. 

As  our  seas  are  apann*d  by  the  arching  skies, 
*Neath  the  presence  of  Ood  that  ocean  lies ; 
And,  though  tides  may  fall  in  life*s  shallow  bay, 
£temity*s  deep  is  not  ebbing  away. 
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terior,  at  AsbantI  and  Dahomf,  bnmsn 
M'ESTBRN  AFRICA.  sacrifices  continue  to  be  offered,  sod  M- 

At  the  Cameroon,  on  the  coast  of    atry,  with  its  most  abominable  accompar 
Western  Africa,  as  well  as  in  the  in-     niments,  is  the  religion  of  the  people. 
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ThcK  we  pobli  of  this  Ttst  region 
iDiiiitDAted  bf  the  OospeL  Native 
nmisten  and  oatiTe  diiiicbes  have  been 
njs<d  np  bj  Ood'i  bleMing  on  the 
labonn  of  the  Mistionaries.  The  fbl- 
lowing  letters  will  be  read  widi  interest. 

I  AM  thankftil  to  be  able  to  report 
thai  the  vork  of  God  on  this  station  is 
in  s  beahby  slate ;  the  con^egaticns, 
hodi  SD  the  week  aighti  and  on  the 
(imi's  day,  are  large  and  encouraging. 
The  Sodetj  in  several  respects  yields 
Boch  latisfkction. 

Eiriy  pnyer^mcetings  are  held  iti 
wreral  parts  of  the  town,  in  private 
hooies;  at  which  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  it  baa  pleased  God  to  make  known 
Hii  nercy.  Four  persons  have  been 
hraoght  to  the  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God, 
and  are  walking  in  the  comfort  of  the 
Boly  Spirit 

Our  Leaders  are  attentive  te  the 
duKi  intrusted  to  their  care. 

We  hare  ia  the  Society  six  male 
Leaden  and  one  female. 

The  number  of  full  and  accredited 
BicDbcn  is  139,  with  10  on  trial  for 
dnrdMncBbership.  Number  of  mar- 
>i^ta,  7 :  baptisms, — adults,    1 1 ;  in- 

Oar  work  b  the  School  depsrtment  is 
SDproving. 

The  toul  number  of  children  is  33,_ 
M  boja,  snd  3  girls.  The  STcrage  at- 
tmdance^Sa 

I  diall  mcDtion  one  etrcnmttance, 
■hidi,  doobdesA,  my  worthy  General 
^rintcndent,  R(t.  Mr.  West,  had  ere 
tbti  brooght  befiire  yoo.  It  is  that  in- 
tstttingsnd  solemn  scene  of  onr  ordina^ 
tua,  whidi  took  place  in  the  Cape-Coast 
(3iapel,on  Tuesday  evening,  the  17th  of 
Febraaiy  kst.  Indeed,  Sirs,  I  shall 
Mrer  feiget  that  solemn  and  awfiil  hoar 
in  vhicb  I  consecrated  aireafa  my  service 
to  the  Lofd,  because  then  and  there  I 
brawe  more  alive  to  the  responaibility 
dtvolredapon  me. 

I  earnestly,  therefore,  entreat  your 
FOfeis,  that  the  Ood  of  the  Mission 
naj  enable  me  to  proclaim  His  Gospel, 
oitil  hnndreda  are  brought  in  to  see  the 
voodcn  of  redeeming  gnet.'-^Rev,  E. 
J  Ff^  NoHve  Mmitier,  Abakrampa^ 
Iktmber  3lsl,  1863. 

Dqaivo  the  two  past  quartas,  I  have 
^*ptind  ibrty  adults  and  twelve  inftnts. 
^"htse  adult  cmdidatcs  had  been  under 
idigioBt  instruction  for  some  months. 

Onr  present  bamboo  chapel  is  far  too 
A^aad  thoae  who  cannot  get  inside 


are  obliged  to  stand  In  the  am ;  ao,  in 
whatever  direction  I  look,  there  is  to 
be  seen  a  vast  number  of  individuals 
anxious  to  hear  the  Gospel  of  the  grace 
of  God.  O,  when  shall  we  obtain  some 
pecuniary  aid  to  complete  our  chapel  ? 

At  the  two  past  sacraments  of  the 
Liord*s  Supper,  we  had  at  the  first  one 
hundred  persons  present,  and  at  the  other 
a  hundred  and  twenty  were  present 
These  were  refreshing  seasons  to  our 
souls,  which  we  believe  will  not  soon  be 
forgotteiL 

After  having  finished  the  quarterly 
visitation  of  our  Classes,  accounting  fbr 
deaths,  removals,  and  expulsions,  we  find 
10  to  be  the  increase  of  members  to  the 
Society.  The  congregations  throughout 
the  Circuit  are  generally  encouraging 
The  total  number  of  full  and  accredited 
Church-members  is  197 ;  on  trial,  IflL 
The  children  under  daily  instruction  in 
our  schools  are,  boys,  303 ;  girls,  81 : 
total,  384 Rev,  Jamet  Piange,  Na- 
tive Minisier^  J^amee  Tewn^  Akrah^ 
January  12/A,  1864. 


FRIENDLY  ISLANDS  DISTRICT. 

Odr  people  firmly  believe  in  the 
genuineness  of  the  htu.  The  evidence  to 
them  of  its  divinity  seems  to  be  most 
triumphant,  not  only  in  the  changes 
which  have  been  efilicted  since  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Crospel,  from  heathenism, 
treachery,  and  war;  but  in  the  great 
moral  and  spiritual  change  evidenced  in 
the  turning  from  darkness  to  light,  and 
from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God.  We 
hear  also  of  happy  deaths  ;  of  **  a  good 
hope  through  grace  ^  **  a  gracious  assur- 
ance, that  '*  to  be  absent  from  the  body  ** 
is  to  be  **  present  with  the  Lord.*' 

Some  time  since  I  attended  one  of  our 
earliest  converts,  who  wss  i^Uy  expecting 
to  finish  his  course  of  labour  and  suffer- 
ing. WhtJk  asked  what  were  his  proo- 
pects  in  reference  to  the  fhtam,  he 
replied,  *•  I  have  no  fbar  of  death.  The 
blood  of  Christ  has  washed  away  my 
sins ;  and  I  feel  ss  if  I  were  on  board  a 
vessel,  with  its  sails  spread,  and  a  good 
breeae,  and  every  prospect  of  spe^ily 
arriving  at  the  port**  Such  are  the  fire- 
quent  testimonies  borne  by  our  people. 

On  the  fbllowing  day  we  held  our 
Missionary  Meeting  in  due  form ;  having 
a  report,  snd  resolutions,  with  a  good 
supply  of  native  speakers.  We  had  about 
twenty  Local  preachers,  who  accompanied 
Mr.      Baker  and  myself  in  a   double 
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canoe,  lome  of  the  senior  of  whom  g»Te 
mrwt  admirable  addres«ef.  Tongese 
have  naturally  the  gift  of  ntterance,  and 
apeak  with  ease  and  energy.  They 
dwelt  upon  the  benefits  of  the  Gospel, 
the  changes  produced,  the  fraternity  that 
now  existed  as  compared  with  former 
times,  and  most  earnestly  exhorted  the 
congregation  tosupport  this  cause  by  liberal 
contributions.  The  collection  was  made 
in  the  bahalagi  ( '* foreigners* **  ^  style, by 
handing  round  the  plate ;  and  tne  itum  of 
£10.  4«.  was  raised  by  a  congregation  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty  persons.  The 
entire  amount,  less  4s.,  was  contributed 
in  cash.  £very  one  gave  something,  and 
absentees  were  not  i^gotten.  We  sang 
the  doxology,  and  praised  €k>d  for  so  good 
a  beginning. 

The  following  morning  we  set  sail  for 
Tugua,  twenty  miles  eastward.  On  this 
aristocratic  island,  the  residence  of  the 
late  Tamaka,  and  the  present  high  Chief, 
two  of  our  Missionaries  laboured,  (Mr. 
Webb  and  Mr.  Miller,)  who  have  since 
entered  into  rest.  The  people  show  that 
a  good  influence  has  been  brought  to  bear 
upon  them.  This  was  a  sacred  island  in 
heathen  times.  The  people  are  spoken 
of  as  being  superior  in  their  manners  and 
language.  As  you  enter,  you  see  a  short 
but  wide  footpath,  leading  to  the  new 
weather-board  chapel,  which  has  a  thatched 
roof,  and  was  commenced  and  finished  by 
native  carpenters  and  labourers,  a  monu- 
ment of  the  seal,  love,  piety,  and  liberality 
of  this  island  church.  There  is  a  straight, 
wide  road  parallel  with  the  church, 
running  from  east  to  west  it  is  the 
first  island  in  which  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  form  a  good,  straight  road,  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  There  are  sixteen 
folding  windows,  and  six  doors,  in  the 
chapel ;  and  it  is  painted  ouUide.  The 
pulpit  is  made  of  native  mahogany,  and 
is  a  durable  memento  of  the  mechanical 
skill  of  the  Rev.  William  Webb. 

We  hdd  our  Missionary  Meeting  at  a 
novel  hour  for  the  Friendly  Isles.  It 
commenced  at  seven  p.m.,  and  continued 
till  ten  o*clock.  The  Chief  of  the  island 
presided :  I,  Mr.  Baker,  two  Assistant 
Missionaries,  and  other  natives,  addressed 
the  Meeting.  The  interest  was  kept  up 
until  the  dose,  when  the  collection  was 
made,  which  amounted,  «fter  a  fow  addi- 
tional ofierings,  to  exactly  the  aame 
amount  as  we  realised  at  Nomidca. 

The  following  morning  we  sailed  along 
to  Haafeoa,  the  station  of  our  Assistant 
Missionary,  John  Faubula.  Mr.  Baker 
remained  in  Tugua  to  hold  an  evening 
aeivice,  to  administer  the  Lord^s  Supper, 


and  Co  preach  on  Sabbalh  moniBg.    We 
held  similar  services  at  Haafeos.    Wkik 
engaged  in  our  work,  we  folt  the  Msstcr 
of  assemblies  in  our  midst     A  good 
Sabbath  prepared  us  for  a  good  MiuioD- 
ary  Meeting.     On  the  Monday  momiog 
the    chapel    was   crowded  with  natiret 
respectably  dressed.     The  Chief  of  the 
island  took  the  chair.    There  wsi  along 
list  of  speakers  who  strove  to  their  utmoit 
to  promote  the  cause.      A  good  ipirit 
pervaded  the  whole  Meeting,  sad  the 
people  had  a  mind  to  give.    Before  we 
closed,  we  raised  upwards  of  £82 ;  sod 
nearly  the  whole  was  given  in  cash.    One 
circumstance  was  peculiarly  afiecting,— 
the  giving  a  shilling  or  more  in  memory 
of   the  departecL      Thia  was  done  bj 
severaL     J  have  been  at  many  Mission- 
ary Meetings ;  but  I  think  I  was  nererst 
one  that  surpassed  thia  in  true  MisiioD- 
ary   tone  and  effort — Rev.   Waiter  J. 
Datfit,    Lifuka^    Haabai,   July    SUA, 
ltG3. 

Of  late  Popery  baa  been  making  de»- 
perate  eflbrta  in  this  part  of  the  CiraiiL 
They  have  been  practiaing  the  old  bet- 
then  games,  thinking  that,  altboogfa 
they  could  not  bring  over  the  people  by 
persuasion,  or  buy  them  with  present«, 
they  might  attract  them  with  these  gsmes. 
The  Oospel,  however,  still  triumphs. 
The  games  had  not  the  effect  expc<^ 
The  people  say,  <•  If  this  is  religion,  vhst 
need  had  we  of  the  Gospel  ?  Did  not 
we  do  these  things  when  we  were  yet 
heathen  ?  "  Four  or  five  have  gone  over 
to  them  of  late ;  but  they  are  penoo«  of 
questionable  character.  Meanwhile, 
seveial  persons  have  been  converted  to 
Ood  during  the  poat  quarter  i  doubdest 
these  are  only  the  droppings  before  the 
8hower._iI«o  John  Citfitn,  HUuft, 
Ma^  13/A,  1863. 


FIJI  DISTRICT. 

A 110 MO  the  number  of  those  who 
have  been  brought  up  out  of  the  horrible 
pit,  and  translated  into  the  kingdom  of 
Ood*s  dear  Son,  are  several  who  were 
regarded  as  among  the  most  nocorioos 
sinners  around  us.  One  of  tbem,  en  one 
occasion,  when  remonstrated  with  on  ihe 
course  of  sin  and  wickedness  be  «ss 
pursuing,  said,  **  Look  at  my  bead: 
when  that  is  broken  in  piecea,  I  *U  leave 
oflT  sinning,  and  not  till  then.*'  He  wss, 
however,  convinced  of  his  guilt  and  ex- 
posure to  Ood*8  wiath,  under  a  sermon 
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ffeaAtd  bj  one  of  our  teachers,  and 

wmemoatba  after  waa  enabled  to  trust 

ID  Cbrvt  for  acceptance  and  talvation. 

Another,  a  god]e»i  young  man,  and  a 

leader  of  a  number  like-minded   with 

himself  vu  led,  throuj^h  a  conversation 

vith  him  on  the  evil  of  hit  conduct,  to  - 

we  his  siofnlness  and  danger,  and  reaolYe 

to  abandon  tin  and  aeek  religion.     He 

iHusediatdlj  removed  to  another  town, 

tba£  he  mij^fat,  as  be  told  me,  do  away 

with  the  temptation  to  join  with  thoae 

arfodly    companions    whom     he    once 

delighted  to  lead  on  in  the  ways  of  sin. 

^t  the  hat  tovefeaat,  held  in  the  town  in 

vhicfa  he  fimnerly   resided,  he   bore  a 

dear  and  satisfactory   testimony  to  the 

pover  of  Divine  grace.     Another,  an  old 

Dian  jut  on  ihe  verge  of  the  grave,  waa 

aroosed  nnder  a  sermon  from  the  words, 

**  Come  ottt  from  among  them,  and  be  ye 

teparate.*'     M'ben   I   was  talking  with 

him  in  reference  to  his  admisaion  into 

Seciety,  he  said,  **  When  I  heard,  Sir,  of 

the  leparation  that  should  exist  on  earth 

betveen  the  members  of  Christ's  church 

and  the  children  of  the  wicked  one,  I  was 

led  to  think  of  the  urrible  separation  in 

thevoiid  to  come;  and  fear  took  hold 

upon  me.      I    cannot  rest   till    I    am 

inioibercd   with    the    people    of    God, 

aad  fitted  to  dwell  with  them  in  the  life 

to  come," 

I  thmk  i  ought  to  say  a  little  about 
OUT  Missionary  Meetings,  held  in  the 
Cimnt  during  the  last  few  months. 

Haeh  greater  interest  has  been  evinced 
this  year  than  for  some  time  past;  and 
the  Uige  increase  of  oil  (contributed)  has 
delighted,  and  In  some  instances  aston- 
ished OS. 

Ib  Lakemba  our  Slissionary  Meeting 
vu  held  in  March  Isat,  and  we  were 
taroDied  with  the  preaence  of  our  esteemed 
Chairman,  the  Rev.  James  Calvert,  who 
hboured  so  long  in  this  Circuit  I 
tb6i]gbt  diat  he  and  his  exceUent  wife 
noit  have  been  greatly  delighted  at  see- 
inf  some  of  their  hallowed  toil  here. 
1,810  galhms  of  oil  were  contributed, 
being  nesrly  1,000  gallons  in  excess  of 
hit  year;  and  more  would  have  been 
pren,  but  we  had  no  vessels  in  which  to 
Rceive  it  3fu«la  also  had  done  welL 
I  attended  the  Missionsry  Meeting  just 
before  the  •*  Wesley  *'  arrived,  and  2,000 
pUoni  of  oil  were  promised,  just  about 
doable  die  quantity  given  last  year ;  and 
the  Vanua  Balavu  Branch  haa  increased 
ito  oQotributions  this  year  by  four  tuns 
ttd  a  hal£ — Rev,  Frederick  Langham^ 
Ukemba^Jufy  \9ih,  1863. 


NEW-KEALAND. 

OuK  communications  from  New-Zei^ 
land  accord  with  the  intelligence  in  the 
public  printa.  A  few  Chiefs  are  still 
loyal  in  their  feelings  towards  British 
rule  :  but  the  vast  majority  rush  into  the 
unequal  strife,  and  imperil  their  con- 
tinued existence  in  their  anxiety  to  drive 
the  British  from  the  land.  They  spurn 
the  advice  of  long- tried  friends,  and  are 
ready  to  treat  as  deadly  enemies  those 
who  would  attempt  to  dissuade  them 
from  such  destructive  conduct  We 
need  not  print  communications  detailing 
the  progress  of  the  war,  as  the  daily 
papers  afibrd  every  information.  We 
would  reiterate  our  request  that  the  mis- 
guided natives  of  New>Zeala&d  may  be 
apeeially  remembered  at  the  throne  of 
grace.  Nothing  but  the  interposition  of 
Divine  Providence  can  save  them  from 
destruction.  We  give  one  or  two  ex*- 
tracts  of  letters  received  from  the  Rev. 
James  Wallis,  of  Manukau,  near  Auck- 
land. 

Omehdwga,    August    etli,  1863. — 
<*That  many  lives  will  be  sacrificed  on 
both   sides  before  the  present  strife  is 
brought  to  a  close,  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
but  I  do  not  think,  as  many  appear  to  an- 
ticipate, that  the  streets  of  Auckland,  or 
even  of  Onehunga,  are  to  be  the  scene  of 
ftre  and  slaughter  at  the  hands  of  enrag^ 
savages.     It  is  doubtless  true  that  the 
natives  could  do  a  deal  of  mischief  in 
this  way  ;  but  as  they  always  have  their 
wits  about  them,  as  to  how  they  are  to 
get  out  before  they  get  into  a  difficulty,  I 
have  very  little  idea  of  their  attempting 
what  they  know  would  assuredly  result 
in  their  entire  destruction,  no  bush  being 
at  hand  to  which  they  can  retreat     But 
though  they  are  not  likely  to  make  an 
attack  upon  the  town,  they  will  no  doubt 
give  a  deal  of  trouble  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  ^No  surrender*  being  their  motto.*' 
Onehunga,  August  26th,  1863. — 
"You  will,  no  doubt,  be  In  receipt  of 
frequent  communication  from  Auckland, 
respecting  the  influence  of  the  war  upon 
our  work.     In  this  Circuit  that  influence 
has  led  to  the  removal  of  all  our  native 
congregations  from  within  our   reach; 
and  I  very  much  fear  if  we  shall  ever 
again  be  in  a  position  to  report  either 
^urch-members  or  hearers!     The  rea- 
sonable eonditioni  on  which  the  Oovern- 
ment  would  have  allowed  them  to  remain 
in  undisturbed  possession  of  their  settle- 
ments being  alien  to  their  wishes,  they 
are    now  among   their    friends  on  the 
banks  of  the  Waikato  river,  where,  no 
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doubt,  many  of  them  will  fall  by  the 
Bwoid.  What  the  fVitare  of  our  Mission 
in  the  Waikato  will  be,  appears  exceed- 
ingly doubtfiiL*' 

Onehumoa,  September  26th,  1863. 
— **  Since  my  last  letter  to  you,  relating 
to  the  native  part  of  my  charge,  the  dis- 
turbed state  of  the  country  has  warranted 
the  most  gloomy  apprehensions  with  re* 
gard  to  the  future.  The  infatuated  na- 
tives now  seem  to  be  approaching  very 
near  to  desperation,  and  are  evidently  in- 
tending to  sacrifice  their  lives  rather  than 
submit  to  British  rule.  One  of  the 
worst  features  is  their  hostility  toward 
their  old  and  faithful  friends,  to  whom, 
under  Ood,  they  owe  their  religious 
knowledge,  as  well  as  numerous  bles- 
sings of  civilisation.  Several  of  these 
friends  they  have  driven  away,  and  at 
this  moment  the  life  of  another  is  in 
great  peril  at  their  hands." 

OENERAT.     8UUMART    OF     HTSSIOHS 
UNDEIL   THE    DIRECTION     OF    THE 
AUSTRALASIAN   CONFERENCE. 

The  Missions  are  carried  on  in  New- 
Zealand,  the  Friendly  Islands,  part  of 
Samoa,  and  the  Fiji  Inlands.  In  these 
fields  of  labour,  there  were,  when  the  last 
returns  were  fiimi:thed,-« 

Chapels 634 

Other  preaching-places 309 

Missionaries  and  Assistant  Mis- 
sionaries          81 

Catechists  244 

Day-school  Teachers 1,681 

liocal  preachers     1,251 

Church-members   23,349 

On  trial  for  church-membership      6,230 

Day-schools   1,068 

Day-scholars 43,352 

Attendanu  on  public  worship  ...  99,824 
Printing  presses  (I  in  Fiji,  the 
other  in  the  Friendly  Islands)  2 


SOUTH  AFRICA. 

From  this  new  sphere  of  labour  we 
louk  back  on  oursojo<jm  in  tlie  Dutch 
Circuit  in  Cape-Town  as  one  of  the 
happiest  periods  of  our  Missionary  life. 
Never  before  have  we  so  fully  felt  that 
we  were  living  among  our  own  peopls  $ 
and  our  residence  among  them  waa  the 
more  gratifying,  because  we  saw  that  our 
labours  were  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord.  It 
was  our  high  privilege  to  see  the  number 
of    church-members    considerably     in- 


creased;   and   one  idcadDg  fbstne  of 
these  additions  waa,  many  of  those  wIm 
were  so  brought  into  the  fold  were  yoasg 
persons,  the  majority  of  whom  sre  tin 
children  of  our  own  members ;  and  these 
are  the  hope  of  the  church.     Anothet 
gratifying   circumstance   is^  that  from 
among  the  new  converts  three  have  been 
raised  up  to  labour  as  Local  preschen. 
One  of  these  has  left  Cape-Town,  to 
become    the    day-school    tescher  sad 
catechisfe  at  Fransche  Hoek;  and  ve 
have  been  gratified  by  hearing  that  be  ii 
exceedingly  usefuL      Indeed,  a  grscious 
revival  has  taken  place,  and  many  btve 
been  brought  to  Ood.     Another  is  under 
engagement  to  go  to  KJip  Fontein,  in  a 
similar  capacity,  at  the  end  of  this  year; 
while  the  third  will  remain,  and  ^  up 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  lemonl  of 
Mr.  H.  W.  Geyer  to  Swellendam,  whither 
he  has  gone  to  assist  Mr.  Barber.    Thm 
our  Dutch  Society  will  have  the  honour 
of  supplying  three  agents  to  assist  in  oat 
work  in  a  very  short  space  of  time.    We 
feel  this  to  be  matter  for  much  thankful- 
ness, as  this  is  the  way  our  cburdi  msy 
extend  her  borders. 

Since  we  have  been  here,  we  have  feh 
in  a  preeminent  degree  power  to  pray : 
and  we  humbly  hope  our  prayers  for 
Zion*s  prosperity  will  be  answerel  We 
are  the  more  encouraged  to  believe  it  wiB 
be  so,  from  the  knowledge  that  oar  many 
friends  in  Cape-Town  and  elsewhere  sre 
uniting  their  earnest  supplicatiDns  with 
ours  for  this  very  thing;  and  our  God 
has  said,  **  If  two  of  you  shall  agree  os 
earth  as  touching  anything  that  they 
shall  aak,  it  shall  be  done  for  them.** 
Indeed,  we  have  already  realised  the 
answer  in  some  measure ;  for  on  Sunday 
the  29th  lUt ,  one  of  the  greatest  troubleis 
of  our  predecessor!  was  brought  to  a 
sense  of  his  guilt  and  backsliding,  sod, 
after  a  mighty  struggle,  was  restored  to 
his  forfeited  peace  on  the  following  Tues- 
day. The  change  in  his  spirit  and 
appearance  is  very  great :  we  may  say,  the 
lion  haa  become  a  lamb.  But  we  cannot 
be  satisfied  with  anything  less  than  sednf 
die  work  of  God  flourish,  uid  many  savii^ly 
converted  to  Him. — Rets.  MatAew 
Godmafit  Lilf^Fonteinf  ^amaqualanJ^ 
December  12/A,  1863. 


The  amount  of  ooDtributtons  sod 
remittances  announced  on  the  Cover  of 
the  Notices  this  month  is  X8I,666.  (k 
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1.  Ldxims,     Hacknst.  —  EnfM- 
Bigkvttif,  ^,—From  the  Jowmal  of  the 
Jbr.  Jakn    S.  Pawlyn.— October   9th, 
1863.— Vkitod     twenty-fiye    cottages. 
Four  fiffiiliei  were  Papista,  full  of  bitter 
pnjodioey  as  xisaal ;  yet  theae  were  not 
■odiilicalt  to  deal  with,  aa  aome  who 
dedaied  themaelTea  to  be  chuxt^-goezs, 
m  Bonber  oi  wbran  were  aa  ignorant  as 
Hottantoti^     and     aa    indifferent    aa 
athdita.       Thia    Tisitation    waa  most 
^Sitnaaing.— October    26th.      Heariog 
that  a  man  had  died  thia  moming,  in 
i'nnwfqiigiigo  of  having  been  run  over  by 
a  fcUele  whilat  he  waa  in  a  state  of 
iptoricatioii,  I  repaired  to  the  house; 
where  I  foimd  hia  mother  disgustingly 
linmkf    and    nnconoemed    about    the 
death  of  her  son.     How  terrible  the 
nee  which  leads  to  results  like  these ! 
The   dfoeased    would  not   allow   any 
"wwirter  or  other  religious  person  to 
nst  him  after  hia  £atal  hurt.    Another 
fearful  death  from  drunkenness  has  just 
lajken  place,  a  man  dying  in  the  act  of 
ngiag     blasphemy. — ^November     8th. 
^'«d    aarrioes  to-day.     A  gentleman 
it-'hurciimaai)  who  attended,  gave,  un- 
•^Hcitedy  £5  toward  our  oofntem|Jated 
^»»ptl  at  EnBeld,  and  another  (Inde- 
\>Qde&t)    in    the   same    free    manner 
pnoaiaed  us  a  new  dock  for  the  building. 
—November  23d.    At  a  meeting  h^ 
^  CTening  one  of  our  membSs  ex- 
Pnaaed    Ida    gratitude    to    God,    that 
vithia  the  last  few  weeks  three  of  his 
fviuly  bad  been  brought  under  religious 
nmafiBBiijiiBj  and  that  two  of  them  had 
(Uained  peace  with  God,  and  joined 
^dutren. 

2.  Jjosuojff   HioHBUBT. — The  Bev. 

Wad  Iieea  writes,  Januaty  7th,  1864. 

Here  the  population  has  increased  with 

UrveDoos  rapidity,  outstripping  in  an 

trer-iBcreaaing  ratio  the  efforts  of  all 

t^    Christian    churches.       Islington, 

Highbofy,  Ac,  have  now  a  population 

«i  170,000  inhaUtanto.    In  the  district 

vijoinnig  the  Great  Korthem  Bailway, 

UtvecD  the  Highbury  and  Homsey- 

}Umd   chapels^  an  increase  of  10,000 

iihihitanta  la  expected  in  leaa  than  two 

JeaxB.    Large  fiftlds  have  been  quickly 

cotered  with  streeta ;  the  work  is  stiU 

^<iBg  on;  and  the  houses  are  tenanted 

«« »jo&  aa  they  are  finished.    Here  we 

tieeapy  a  room  kindly  lent  to  us  b v  a 

pstlemaa  whobekmgs  to  the  Eatablianed 

Ikaich.    We  are  anxiously  looking  for 

«  ate   lor  a  chi^   in   or  near  the 

TOL.  X. — FIFTH  0EBIK8. 


Caledonian-Road,  and  have  been 
favoured  with  promises  of  liberal  help 
toward  the  building.  We-  hope  soon  to 
succeed  in  this  needful  enterprise. 
There  are,  however,  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  obtaining  a  site.  One  person, 
the  owner  of  a  piece  of  land  in  many 
respects  desirable  for  our  purpose,  said 
that  the  erection  of  a  place  of  worship 
would  depreciate  his  property  !  He  did 
not  speak  influenced  by  hostility  to 
Methodum,  but  altogether  on  pecuniary 
grounds.  We  are  not  alone  in  meeting 
this  objection. 

From  Mr,  Ltet^t  Joumal. — Sunday, 
November  8th,  1863.— Preached  twice 
at  our  Mission-station  in  York-Place. 
A  very  stormv  day,  leading  the  members 
of  several  other  congregations  to  take 
shelter   in  our  room.     Among    these 
was  a  retired  tradesman.     The  subject 
of  the  sermon  was  the  fruitlessness  of 
worldly  gain  secured  at  the  exp^^ae  of 
the  souL     At  the  dose  of  the  service  he 
requested  me  to  accompany  him  to  hia 
house,   though    I  had  not  seen  him 
before.     Having  introduced  me  to  his 
wife,  he  said, — ''Now,  Sir,  all  that  you 
have  set  forth  as  the  conduct  of  the 
woridling  I  have  done.     I  have  been  a 
keen  tnulesnum,  I  have  gained  money, 
I  have  ruined  my  health ;  and  now  I  am 
an  old  man,  and  my  soul  is  not  saved. 
I  have  attended  at  a  place  of  worship^ 
but  I  have  no  hope."    He  was  deepfy 
penitent ;  and,  after  spending  an  hour 
with  him,  I  left  him  pleading  for  mercy. 
— In  my  visits  this  week  I  found  several, 
who  had  been  Wesleyans,  living  in  the 
neglect  of  public  worship.    They  had 
removed  hither  from  different  parts  of 
London. — On  November  17th  I  received 
a  letter   from    some  imknown    corre- 
spondent, fuU  of  the  strongest  expres- 
sions    of     penitence,     and    eamestiy 
soliciting  pnyer  for  the  salvation  of  the 
writer,  who  had  received  deep  conviction 
of  sin  duiinff  the  service  on  the  preced- 
ing   Sabbaw. — At  one   house  1    was 
invited  in,  and  found  a  family  smarting 
under  severe  bereavement.    They  had 
been  Presbyterians,  but  had  recentiy 
neglected  ail  religious  services.    They 
are    now    regular   attendants    at  our 
chapel. — Met  with  one  who  had  been  a 
member  of  a  cathedral-choir,  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  religion  was  outward 
fonn    and    mockeiy.       A  melancholy 
instance    of    the     manner    in   which 
familiarity  with  religious  observances, 
if  it  does  not  soften,  hardens  the  heart. 
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3.  Habsfieij),  near  XJxbbidoe.-- 
From  the  Rev.  Thomas  Overton. — Decem- 
ber 30th,  1863. — Society  here  consiBta 
principally  of  extremes.  The  aristocratic 
and  wealthy,  and  the  poor  dependent 
classes,  meet  here  with  scarcely  any  in 
intermediate  circumstances ;  and  there 
is  little  sympathy  between  them.  Por 
the  most  part,  the  poor  here  are  selfish, 
and  when  opportmiity  offers  addicted  to 
excesses.  They  live  in  ignorance,  in 
habitaal  profanation  of  the  Lord's  day, 
and  in  the  practice  of  gross  sin.  Many 
of  the  adults  are  unable  to  read  ;  their 
homes,  if  their  houses  may  be  so  called, 
are  the  abodes  of  untidiness  and 
domestic  strife,  and  of  juyenile  de- 
pravity and  insubordination.  Too  often 
the  father  spends  his  leisure  in  the 
public-house,  and  the  mother  in  gossip 
with  like-minded  neighbours ;  leaving 
the  children  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
The  place  was  so  noted  for  rough 
violence,  that  the  saying  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood was,  **  If  a  man  wants  to  be 
thrashed,  let  him  go  to  Uarefield!" 
Within  the  last  two  years  some  im- 
provement has  taken  place  by  the 
exertions  of  the  better  class  of  inhabi- 
tants ;  but  the  condition  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood is  stUl  distressing.  Public 
houses  and  shops  are  open  on  the 
Sunday,  and  the  majority  of  the  people 
abandon  themselves  to  idleness.  So  I 
found  the  population  on  my  arrival  in 
September  last ;  and  many  said,  *'  You 
could  not  have  found  a  place  which 
needed  Mission-effort  more  than  this.*' 
I  visited  the  people,  conversed  kindly 
with  them,  and  good  impressions  have 
been  made.  All  were  attentive  and 
thankful  for  my  visits.  Kich  and  poor 
alike  expect  my  call.  A  class  has  been 
formed.  The  commencement  and  sup- 
port of  this  Mission  are  altogether  due 
to  Robert  Barnes,  Esq.,  who,  having 
purchased  an  estate  here,  and  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  lamentable  con- 
dition of  the  inhabitants,  set  himself  to 
this  good  work  with  energy  and  benevo- 
lence. Mr.  Barnes  erected  a  large 
room,  adjoining  his  mansion,  for  a 
public  lecture-room,  fitted  with  every 
convenience ;  and  here  our  worship  was 
commence<l.  At  the  first  service, 
before  the  time  for  commencing  arrived, 
two  hundred  and  ten  persons  were 
occupying  and  crowding  the  room. 
Individuals  of  every  age  and  class  were 
present.  Farm  labourers,  in  *' smock- 
frocks,"  dnmkards,  swearers,  poachers, 
and  Sabbath-breakers  were  there  ;  and 
God  was  graciously  in  our  midst. 
Hymn-books,  provided  by  Mr.  Barnes, 


were  furnished  to  those  able  to  read 
them  ,*  Miss  Barnes  led  with  the  har- 
monium, and  we  sung  as  we  best  could. 
This  was  the  type  of  our  aervicea  till 
December  18th,  when  the  chapel  ^u 
opened.      This  beautiful  gothic  build- 
ing, remarkable  for  quiet  and  subsUatul 
elegance,  and  a  house  for  the  chapel- 
keeper,  have  beenerected  by  theliberatity 
of  Mr.  Barnes,  at  the  cost  of  £2,00t\ 
The  aisles  are  matted  ;  the  pkoe  iiwell 
warmed,    and   is   furnished  with  two 
hundred   copies    of  Wesley's  Hymiu, 
and  three  hundred  of  the  church-service, 
for  the  use  of  the  oongregatioiL    The 
Sunday-morning  congregation  is  good, 
and  the  chapel  is  filled  in  the  STening. 
Many    of  the   sittings  are  taken.   It 
must  be  repeated,  that  the  Wamn  v 
supported  at  Mr.  Baanes's  cost.    I  un 
thankful  to  God  that  He  has  pennitted 
me  to  be  sent  hither,  and  am  entertais- 
ing  the  hope  that  the  Mifl&don  will  be 
lucceasful. 

4.  Manchbbtbr,  Oldham-Stbih.— 
The  Rev.  G.  S.Weston  writes,  September 
14th,  1863 :— I  find  that  it  is  not  enoogfa 
to  gather  congregations  and  SodetieB, 
but  they  require  much  pastoral  care  to 
keep  them  tc^ether.  We  have  now,  at 
our  two  Home-Mission  ehapeli,  nody 
two  hundred  members,  and  about  e^t 
hundred  children  in  the  schools.  I  aia 
endeavouring  to  consolidate  these 
Societies,  and  to  work  aggressivdj 
through  the  individuals  who  compose 
them.    I  am  encouraged  in  doing  this. 

5.  WiGAN.— JFVwft  the  JUr.  /.  0. 
Thomas,  December  26«/t,  1868.— October 
4th.^ViBited  several  little  shops  wfaicli 
are  kept  open  on  the  Sabbath-day.  ^ 
woman  became  very  angry.  I  tried  to 
reason  with  her,  and  told  her  that  M 
would  not  have  His  law  trifled  with. 
She  replied,  full  of  excitement,  *'>'(> 
more  will  I  trifle  with  vcm,  if  youVe  not 
gone  !  And  if  you  donH  go  with  teffing. 
I'll  pitch  you  out  o'  the  house  1"  Foar 
others  promised  to  dote  their  shops. 
The  drunkenness  at  Ince  is  appalling- 
One  man,  then  sober,  told  me,  in  a  strk 
of  bravado,  that  he  "would  give  op  ba 
chance  of  being  saved  for  a  piat  of  i^ 
a  day !"  I  asked  him  to  join  me  in 
prayer,  when  he  swore,  and  ordered  me 
to  leave  his  house.  The  effect  of  visiting 
the  abodes  of  the  people  has  been  t* 
induce  sore  throat,  through  the  fearful 
impurity.  One  of  the  streets  is  the 
most  filthy  I  have  seen,  and  the  people 
are,  if  possible,  more  filthy  stiU :  wm*? 
of  the  miners  not  having  wished  **k* 
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moBj  ft  wick,'*  •■  one  oonfeved  to  me  ! 
iSevenl  men  herd  together  in  one  room, 
«ith  ft  wQiDftn  or  women  to  oook  for 
thim  in  the  evening.  The  results  need 
not  be  iold.  I  liftTe  nuaried  one  couple 
vho  had  fired  in  sin  for  six  years.  One 
of  the  pohoe-f oroe  told  me  ths^t  he  would 
not  ^  into  this  street  in  the  even- 
ings, as  I  did,  "for  a  fortune."  Yet, 
tbougfa  some  are  rude,  I  am  generally 
treated  with  respect. 

The  heftthenism  of  the  people  is  ap- 
parent m  the  following  advertisement, 
ukoi  from  one  of  the  local  newspapers, 
d  %  "Pasty-Feast," — a  common  thing 
tt  Christmas.  <*  A  Pasty-Feast  will  be 
beld  ftt  the  house  of  Mr.  Stephen  Gould- 
in^,  Xew  Inn,  Ooose  Green,  on  Decem- 
ber ISith,  sod  two  following  days.— N.B. 
Vu'jsg  men  are  particularly  requested 
to  bring  their  sweethearts  on  Stmduy 
rf.i'n^;  MM  there  will  be  a  pint  of  rum 
szfi  a  ozpenny  pasty  for  the  handsomest 
l^T.  ftnd  for  the  agiiest  a  pound  of 
hkdc-pnddings."  The  nameof  the  judge 
'^  ziven ;  and  a  subsequent  Number  of 
tbs  paper  annoonoes  the  names  of  those 
wbo  obtained  the  prizes.     All  this  in 

l^cz  needs  speci&l  notice,  and  the 
fi4J'>ving  extracts  from  Mr.  Thomas's 
j<nnul  will  be  read  with  interest. — 
Oct'>ber  8th,  1863.  Ten  thousand  peoi>le, 
■B<1  not  a  church  or  chapel  among  them. 
A  church  is  being  built,  and  we  have 
^pnad  for  a  ckapeL  If  I  invite  the 
p^Ie  to  join  us,  we  have  no  place  to 
bijQjft  them.  Here  is  a  desirable  oppor- 
t^ty,  for  WesUyans  who  haTe  weiJth, 
to  glorify  €rod,  and  serve  the  interests 
fi  thonsaads. — November  6th.  Suc- 
ceeded in  getting  permission  to  preach 
in  a  house  at  Ince,  which  wHl  hold 
onlv  twenty  penons  of  the  thousands 
i^^imd.  It  was  crowded  with  some  of 
tbe  moat  wretched  and  poverty-stricken 
'^  the  people.  Strong  men  wept  as 
they  hsteoed  to  the  story  of  the  dying 
^«  of  Christ.  The  heat  and  impure 
ttmoephere  conopelled  me  to  hold  but  a 
■^  service.  1  am  determined,  if  I 
camiol  get  help,  to  take  a  house  on  my 
'^^i^  RspoiudbiUty,  for  preaehing  and  for 
afid)ooL->Kovember25th.  I  have  taken 
A  borne,  whidi  will  hold  on  the  ground- 
^'Mr  ftboot  seventy.  A  respected  friend 
^  promised  me  the  bricks  to  build  a 
c^i^  and  school,  provided  it  be  finished 
^  of  debt.  But  much  extraneous  aid 
is  Ti&ting,  and  I  pray  it  may  be  afforded 
U)  thi*  needy  place.— -Sunday,  December 
Ivth.  Opened  our  new  preaching-house. 
^h  most  sanguine  expectations  were 
ifrire  than  xealued.  The  house  was  well 


filled  at  the  morning  service,  and  some 
joined  in  public  worship  for  thefint  time 
in  their  lives.  The  scene  was  striking. 
The  eager  looks  of  wonder,  eyes  o*er- 
flowing  with  tears,  lips  quivering  vrith 
emotion,  while  **  the  glorious  Gospel  of 
the  blessed  Grod  "  was  made  known,  and 
while  the  minister  felt  that  his  com- 
mission to  preach  the  GkMpel  to  the  poor 
was  renewed.  The  intending  donor  of 
the  bricks  for  our  new  chapel  preached 
in  the  afternoon  with  great  power.  In 
the  evening  I  had  great  difficulty  in 
getting  into  the  place.  To  say  that 
the  room  was  full  gives  no  idea  how 
crammed  it  was ;  one  hundred  and 
twenty  having  got  into  the  place,  stairs, 
&c.  During  prayer  for  God's  Spirit  to 
convince  of  sin,  groans  and  sobs  gave 
proof  of  the  answer.  Great  blessing 
came  down  upon  us  during  the  sermon. 
Coat-sleeves,  and  comers  of  aprons,  were 
constantly  in  use  to  wipe  away  the 
scalding  tears,  whilst  some  let  them  flow 
till  their  faces  were  bathed.  This  first 
Sabbath-service  here  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten.  On  Monday  evening  the  house 
was  again  filled,  and  many  had  to  go 
away,  unable  to  obtain  adnnssion  before 
the  hour  of  service.  Nine  persons  en- 
gaged to  join  our  Society,  and  on  the 
Friday  five  more  did  likewise.  On  the 
28th  of  December,  I  met  the  class  which 
has  been  formed  as  the  result  of  these 
services,  and  found  twenty-seven  persons, 
showing  unmistakable  signs  of  '*  a  desire 
to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come."  They 
had  all  read  and  considered  our  "  Bules," 
as  their  contributions  proved.  It  was 
a  most  remarkable  and  blessed  meeting. 
A  Sunday-school  has  been  opened  in 
the  room,  which  I  found  attended  by 
sixty-four  children,  most  of  them  ill-clad, 
but  with  beaming,  weU-washed  faces, 
and  appearing  delighted  with  the  prospect 
of  being  taught  to  read. 

HiKDLET. — Here  the  Society  is  in  a 
healthy  state.  A  visiting-plan  has  been 
made,  a  Tract  Society  formed,  and  a 
new  harmonium  procured  for  the  chapel, 
and  paid  for.  On  the  whole,  we  are 
greatly  encouraged. 

6.  FiLBY.— jFVow  the  Hev,  J.  L, 
Pomttt,  Janvjcery  15^A,  1864.— Some  en- 
counting  progress  has  been  made  on 
this  Home-Mission  Circuit  during  the 
sixteen  months  since  its  formation. 
Though  we  have  no  dense  outfield  popu- 
lation upon  which  religious  aggression 
can  be  nuuie,  we  have  an  important  posi- 
tion to  maintain  in  a  town  which  may 
probably  rise  in  importance,  both  oom- 
mercially,  and  as  a  watering-plaoe. 
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The  other  reUgioos  bodies — ^nAmely, 
the  Ertabliehed  Church  and  the  "  Primi- 
tive Methodists  *' — ^have  each  two  resi* 
dent  mimsters.  The  appointment  of  a 
Weslejan  mimster  was  imperatively 
required  by  the  drcumstancesy  and 
mighty  no  doubt,  have  been  advan- 
tageously made  at  an  earlier  period.  The 
action  of  the  Conference  in  constituting 
a  Circuit  here  has  been  heartily  re- 
sponded to  by  our  people,  who  have 
been  roused  to  new  activity  zeal,  and 
liberality. 

The  congregations  in  the  town  have 
improved^  especially  during  the  summer- 
season.  The  week-night  services,  and 
also  the  prayer  -  meetings  and  cUss- 
meetings,  are  well  attended. 

During  the  year  some  interesting  con- 
versions have  taken  place,  whilst  the 
regular  attendance  and  serious  de- 
meanour of  some  who  have  not  yet 
entered  into  the  fellowship  of  our  church 
encourage  the  hope  that  they  will  ere- 
lonff  be  brought  to  decision. 

We  are  just  now  commencing  a  plan 
of  district-visitation,  by  which  we  hope, 
with  the  Divine  blessiog,  to  induce  some 
hitherto  habitual  neglecters  of  public 
worship  to  attend  the  house  of  prayer. 

Our  day-schools  are  flourishing.  The 
attendance  of  the  scholars,  their  progress 
in  learning,  and  the  healthy  moi^  tone 
of  the  schools,  afforded  satisfaction  to 
the  Inspectors  who  visited  them  during 
the  year. 

due  of  the  most  hopeful  aspects  of 
our  cause  is  the  success  of  an  effort 
that  has  been  made  toward  the  reduction 
of  the  heavy  debt  upon  the  trust-pro- 
perty. Amid  a  small  fixed  population, 
like  that  of  Filey,  we  cannot  anticipate 
any  great  increase  of  the  material  re- 
sources of  our  church.  Hence  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  chapel  debt,  and  the  liberation 
of  the  income  for  the  sustentation  of 
the  work,  have  appeared  indispensable 
to  the  future  well-working  of  this  station. 
Our  people  are,  I  am  thankful  to  say, 
of  one  mind  and  heart  in  this  effort. 
The  proof  of  this  is  seen  inlthe  reduction 
of  the  debt,  during  the  year,  by  more 
than  three  hundred  pounds.  The  work 
of  liquidation  is  stiU  in  progress,  and, 
with  the  other  requirements  of  this 
station,  will  absorb  all  the  energies  of  our 
people  for  some  time  to  come.  A  good 
begmning  has,  however,  been  made ; 
and  I  venture  to  hope  that  the  progress 
of  the  work  will  correspond  with  this 
auspicious  commencement. 
It  is  right  to  add,  that,  whilst  making 


these  extra  exertioni,  we  have  been  able 
to  fulfil  our  engagements,  as  a  CIrcait, 
with  the  Home-Miflsionaiy  Coomittee, 
and  can  report  an  increase  of  twenty-fire 
per  cent,  on  the  ordinaiy  finanoai. 

7.  Glasgow  West,  Andenton  Mimon. 
^The  journal   of   the  Bev.  WiUum 
Ainswortii,  ending  December  81it»  1863, 
reveals   something    of   the  deplonbly 
sunken  condition  of  many  in  the  bv 
parts  of  the  dtv  of  Glasgow ;  a  condi- 
tion as  bad,  at  least,  as  can  be  found  in 
GreatBritain.  Forinstanoe :— KoTember 
13th.— Having  groped  my  waytiuongfa 
a  dark  and  dirty  alley,  the  ofSamveam 
of  which  was  almost  intderaUe,  I  bad 
to  ascend  three  fliffhta  of  stain.    Tlui  I 
accomplished  by  we  aid  of  a  filthy  inrn 
rail,    (which  was  needful  to  keep  the 
people  from  falling  to  the  bottom,)  uA 
entmd  a  room  the  dirt  and  odour  of 
which  were  indescribable.    Here  were 
three   small    children   on  the  heartltt 
hardly  discernible  for  the  smoke,  aod 
each  of  them  quite  naked !    On  the  bed 
lay  the  mother,  apparentiy  half -drunk, 
and  half-dead  with  a  frightful  wound 
reaching  from  her  temple  to  her  ciowd, 
without  any  garment,  and  without  bed- 
clothes !    She  and  her  husband  had  had 
a  drunken  quarrel  tho  night  before,  when 
he  so  injurad  her  with  a  Uow  bom  the 
poker.    No  furniture  but  a  box,  a  itool, 
and  a  table ;  no  food,  nor  any  monej 
whatever   to   purchase   it.     Yet  tfatf 
wretched  woman  has  a  secured  income 
of  fifty  pounds  per  annum,  and  the 
husband  could  obtain  a  good  inoooM  toc^ 
if  he  were   sober  and  industrioui.  I 
called  at  the  police  station,  to  whidi  tbc 
husband  had  been  taken,  but  failed  to 

Cluce  any  salutary  impression  npos 
.  His  inquiry  was,  «•  Why  his  wife 
had  not  sent  him  something  to  eatT 
In  some  cases  fearful  deception  ie  piv- 
tased,  poverty  f eigned^  religioua  cootic- 
tions  avowed,  and  contrition  awfully 
counterfeited,  by  wretched  and  most 
abandoned  people.  Some  of  these  bare 
been  unmasked. — ^The  Mission,  bowevei^ 
is  most  encouraging.  A  dass  has  beea 
formed,  in  which  there  are  now  (llitw- 
mas)  sixteen  memben,  and  eidbt  on  trial 
We  have  twenty-six  tractJfistribnter* 
each  visiting  about  twenty  bmilies  a 
week.  There  are  also  six  oottage-aerrice^ 
at  which  thirty  prayer^leaden  asstft. 
The  subscriptions  toward  the  erectiiA 
of  a  Mission-i^pel  now  amount  to 
nearly  seven  hundred  pounds. 
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A    L0HD'8.DAT-OB8EBVnrO     RAILWAY 

CuMPixT.  -StockionandBarHngtonRail- 
r  jv.— The  Half-jeftriy  G^enenl  Meeting 
of  this  Companj  was  held  at  Darlington. 
. . .  XlieCludzman  congratulated  the  pro- 
pristoiyon  the  prospect  of  their  amal^a- 
oution  with  the  North-Eastem ;    and 
lontioQed,  that  dazing  the  last  twelve 
mootbs  the  nuneral  and  goods  traffic  of 
the  Stockton  and  Darimgton    proper 
was  50,000,000  of  tons  oyer  a  mile.— 
Mr.  PeMe,  M.P.,   said  he  could  not 
>0ov  the  opportunity  to  pass,  seeing  it 
wu  their  last  meeting  as  an  independent 
oxQjMDj,  without  (Bering  a  word  of 
con^atulaUon  on  the  fact  that  over  the 
▼bole  period  of  their  existence  as  a  com- 
pany, thirty-eight  years,  they  had  never 
killed  a  single  passenger,  nor  run  a  Sun- 
^7  ezcunion  train.     They  b^an  with 
•>qIt  £8,000   capital;    now  they  had 
^V>^,000.— ITancAest^  Ouardian. 

ICKLASD.— The  edition  of  the  revised 
IceUodic  New  Testament  and  Psalms, 
Tw^^y  iasued  by  the  Society,  has  been 
r^ceivwl  with  the  utmost  tluutikfulness, 
^  w31  have  a  rapid  and  welcome 
eircds&n  amongst  the  inhabitants  of 
^  nathan  region.  While  the  price 
ii  fixed  10  low  as  to  place  the  volume 
Tithin  the  reach  of  the  humbler  classes, 
the  Committee  have  sanctioned  free 
dutribotioa  when  deep  poverty  proves 
a  Uirier  to  the  purchaae  of  a  copy. 

A  letter  has  been  received  from  Mr. 
lose  Sharp,  of  Middlesborough,  who 
Hu  Tinted  Iceland  two  successive  sum- 
men,  and  to  whose  Christian  zeal  and 
KTmpathy  the  Conomittee  are  greatly 
indebted  in  matazin^  the  necessary 
^'n&gements  for  revising  and  editing 
tbe  Icelandic  New  Testament.  Testi- 
°^y  is  borne  as  to  the  joy  created 
^^QOBSit  the  people  Inr  the  arrival  of 
Jc  Society's  supply  of  Scriptures.  A 
"^'^  proposal  ia  now  made,  to  the 
eSect  that  the  Old  Testament  shall  be 
^bjected  to  a  careful  revision,  with  a 
view  to  the  eariy  publication  of  an  im- 
I^red  edition.  The  Committee  have 
^^*^y  promised  to  defray  the  entire 
coit  of  the  revision,  and  they  will  be 
iirepand,  aa  soon  as  the  work  is  finished, 
t)  print  a  complete  Bible.  The  above- 
CKationed  correspondent  observes : — 

"  I  have  rej<nced  greatly  in  witnessing 
the  onireml  satisfaction  of  the  Icelandic 
people  in  having  presented  to  them,  in 
»  rieir,  hM  type,  the  excellent  edition 
^  the  New  Testament  and  Psalms,  re- 
c^tjy  printed  by  your  Society. 

"The  copy  I  carried  with  me  from 


place  to  place  was  the  only  one  the 
people  had  seen  in  the  east,  north,  and 
west;  and  in  not  a  few  instances  this 
must  continue  to  be  so  for  many  months 
to  come.  Those  who  have  never  tra- 
versed the  remote  districts  of  this 
peculiar  country  have  little  idea  of  their 
extreme  isolation;  and,  owing  to  this 
circumstance,  the  distribution  and  ulti- 
mate payment  will  of  necessity  be  a 
work  of  time.  Availing  myself  of  the 
liberty  granted  by  the  Committee, 
authority  is  given  to  Dr.  Petersson,  the 
valued  Secretary  of  the  Icelandic  Bible 
Society,  to  issue,  at  his  discretion,  any 
number  not  exceeding  five  hundred 
copies  of  the  New  Testament  and  Psahns 
,  at  two  marics  each,  equal  to  about  9d. 
English;  the  stand^  price  having  been 
fixed,  on  due  deUb^ation,  at  four  marks, 
or  about  Is.  dd.  English.  This  arrange- 
ment is  within  the  limit  of  reduction 
f  onerously  conceded :  on  the  other  hand, 
venture  to  propose  drawing  yet  more 
largely  on  the  liberality  and  co-operation 
of  the  Parent  Society. 

"Deeply  impressed  with  the  convic- 
tion that  there  yet  remains  a  work  to 
be  done  for  this  land,  and  that  the 
opportunity  at  present  open  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  to  pass  by,  it  has  been 
agreed,  after  repeated  conferences,  on 
this  important  matter,  (subject^  never- 
theless, to  the  concurrence  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,)  that  Dr. 
Petersson  and  Sigurdur  Melsted  take 
charge  of  the  revision  of  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  that 
the  sum  of  £112.  108.  be  paid  them,  on 
the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  work ; 
which  simi  is  on  a  similar  scale  of  re- 
muneration to  that  allowed  for  the 
previous  work  of  revision  entrusted  to 
their  care.  This  arrangement  I  contem- 
plate with  immingled  satisfaction,  and 
rejoice  in  being  able  to  propose  it  for 
adoption,  if  approved,  at  heaa-quarters. 

"  A  small  grant  was  made  from  Copen- 
hagen in  1859  'once  for  all,*  and  this 
was  devoted  to  the  former  revision.  All 
hope  of  further  assistance  from  thence 
has  fled ;  and,  were  the  hand  of  help 
now  stretched  out  withdrawn,  it  might 
be  moiumfully  said  by  this  interesting 
isle  of  the  lone  North  Sea,  '  I  looked  for 
some  to  take  pity,  and  there  was  none.' 

"  Earnest  here  has  the  longing  been, 
year  by  year,  for  the  execution  of  the 
work  now  proposed ;  and  the  appeal  is 
made  confidingly  on  behalf  of  the  ftiends 
of  the  Bible  in  this  land,  who  would  not 
have  ventured  to  solicit  for  themselves 
an  extension  of    the  generous  aid  of 
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which  they  have  already  largely  and 
gratefully  partaken. 

"  From  among  the  many  evidences  of 
the  interest  excited  by  the  new  edition, 
the  follovdng  may  be  mentioned: — In 
one  of  the  parishes  of  the  north-east  of 
Iceland  stood  the  pastor,  beside  the 
porch  of  his  dwelUng,  on  a  smmy 
Sabbath-day.  The  congregation  had  left 
the  kirk,  and  it  was  deeply  interesting 
to  watch  the  group  gathered  roimd  the 

Sastor  to  examine  the  copy  of  the  New 
'estament  and  Psalms  he  had  borrowed 
of  me  in  order  to  show  them.  The 
interest  excited  by  the  book  thus  placed 
within  their  reach  was  manifest;  nor 
were  they  slow  in  their  commendation 
of  the  work,  or  in  the  expression  of  their 
admiration  of  it.  For  this  parish  one 
hundred  copies  have  been  ordered.  * 

"The  pastor  of  an  adjoining  parish, 
after  examining  the  type  and  general 
execution,  exclaimed  with  admiration, 
as  regards  the  whole,  *  It  is  a  glorious 
work !  * 

''  '0,  beautiful!*  was  the  commenda- 
tion of  another  pastor,  when  page  after 
page  had  been  turned  over  with  delight.'* 
— Bible  Society  Reporter, 

Sweden. — Mr.  C.  O.  Bosenius,  a  lay- 
man in  Stockholm,  continues  for  the 
twenty-second  year  to  publish  his  deeply 
Evangelical  and  earnest  monthly  paper, 
called  the  "  Pietist,"  and  more  than 
10,000  copies  are  issued  monthly. 
Pastor  Fjellstedt,  formerly  Missionary 
in  India^  continues  also  to  issue  his 
Christian  periodicals,  the  "  Friend  of 
the  Bible,  and  **  Lunds  Missionary 
Journal,"  which  are  nearly  as  old  as  the 
"  Pietist." 

The  church  which  the  Methodist 
minister,  the  Rev.  George  Scott,  from 
England,  erected  in  Stockholm  is  in 
possession  of  the  Fatherland  Society, 
and  is  truly  a  h'ee  church  in  Sweden. 
It  was  the  same  Pastor  Scott  who  first 
commenced  the  "Pietist."  He  was 
forced  by  popular  hatred  of  his  preaching 
to  flee  from  Sweden.  How  changed 
would  he  now  find  this  country  to  be, 
would  he  again  visit  his  old  friends  here. 
He  lives  in  their  affectionate  and  in- 
delible remembrance. 

I  dose  with  a  glad  and  hopeful  glance 
towards  the  future  of  my  beloved  ukther- 
land.  The  horrors  of  war  threaten  us ; 
but  if  the  Lord  finds  in  our  country  as 
many  righteous  as  His  united  mercy 
and  justice  require,  He  will  shelter  us, 
and  His  angels  with  their  chariots  of 
fire  shall  encompass  us,  and  surround 
us  for  defence,  as  the  waves  of  the  ocean 


BUironnd  our  north,  and  equally  Bur* 
round  Old  Albion. — Rev.  Carl  Bergman. 

India. — The  baptism  of  no  fewer  than 
forty-one  Christian  converts  took  plsce 
lately  at  Kundiapootoor,  near  Vellare 
(Presidency  of    Madras).      The  Rer. 
Buthven  Macfarlane,  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland*s    Mission     at     Madras,   ad- 
ministered the  sacred  rite,  assisted  by 
the    Rev.     Joseph     David,   a   native 
minister,  who  has  been  labouring  at  this 
out-station  for  some  years.    The  entire 
number  of  converts  is  between  sixty  and 
seventy  ;  but,  as  some  were  engaged  in 
railway  works  at  a  great  distance,  they 
could  not  all  be  got  together.    They  are 
of  the  VaUala  caste,  or  cultivators ;  and 
when  their  own  field-work  is  slack,  they 
go  elsewhere  in  search  of  employment 
mi.  Macfariane  sajrs  that  in  the  pre- 
liminary examination   which   he  held 
they  acquitted  themselves  most  satis- 
factorily, and  so  as  to  evidence  at  once 
their  earnestness  and  the  faithful  teach- 
ing of  the  native  pastor  and  his  catechi^t 
The  adults,  in  fact,  evinced  a  knowledge 
of  Scripture  truth  '*  at  least  eqoal  to 
what  could  be  found  among  rural  cla&%9 
of  our  native  land.*'     Mr.  Macfariane's 
own    words    will    best    describe  the 
baptism : — 

'*  After  addressing  them  at  some 
length,  I  proceeded  to  administer  the 
sacrament  of  baptism,  and  to  admit 
them  into  the  churoh  of  Christ,  to  the 
number  of  forty-one  in  all,  including  tvo 
young  men  from  Vellore.  The  d^^m 
and  windows  wero  now  quite  dcMd 
up  by  groups  of  outside  spectators,  whu 
behaved  with  much  decorum,  and  were 
evidently  much  interested.  The  scene 
was  deeply  interesting ;  one  old  man, 
clasping  his  young  grandchild  in  his  ann^ 
was  evidently  much  interested.  He  and 
his  wife  came  forward  first  to  receive 
the  sacrament,  bringing  with  them  their 
whole  family  to  the  third  generatic^n, 
their  daughters,  and  their  sons,  and  their 
sons'  wives  and  their  little  ones.  After 
the  service  was  concluded,  all  sat  down 
to  a  little  love-feast  of  fruit  prepare*] 
outside  by  Mr.  David." 

Chinese  Scholajis  akd  CHBisTUNrrr. 
—The  Rev.  J.  Laughton,  BaoUst  >Ii3- 
sionaiy,  recently  visited  Tlmdiewfoo  at 
the  time  of  the  examination  for  the 
Chinese  B.A.  degree.  There  were  be- 
tween six  and  seven  thousand  candidates 
and  many  of  them  eagerly  attended  the 
chapels  of  the  Missionaries.  Acconling 
to  Mr.  Laiighton,  it  was  curious  to 
notice  the  enect  which  the  preadhing  of 
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ChHstuuuty  htA  upon  these  scholAnu 

Scime  of  them  imid  that  Jesus  was  a 

great  nge^  and,  aocordixig  to  what  the 

preacher  said,  must  have  been  a  holy 

muL    Some  of  them  suggested,  that^  as 

Confadus  was  the  great  sage  of  the  east^ 

io  JesoB  was  the  great  sage  of  the  west. 

Thej  woe  exceedingly  angry  at  the 

aitempts  made  to  conTince  them  of  the 

sophuitrieB  and  deficiencies  of  the  philo* 

Sophy  of  Coofucius.     When  Christ  was 

s^ilua  at  as  the  Son  of  the  only  true 

God,  who  became  incarnate^  and  died 

for  the  sins  of   men,   some  of    them 

Iftoghedy  and  others  flew  into  a  violent 

pMcdoo.    Many  of    them   left  saying, 

limost  in  the  words  of  the  Athenian 

phiawpheri,  "We  may,  perhaps,  call 

isaJR  another  day,  and  hear  more  of  this 

o<xtrise."  Serenl,  however,  lingered  be- 

hind,  and  talked  over  the  matter  calmly, 

vitb  afipKrent  candour  and  ability. 

JrDQXEXT  OF  THE  MeTBOPOLITAN  OF 
Si'lTB    AfKICA     on      TH£     BlSHOF     OF 

NATAL^On  December  16th  the  Me- 
bopolitan  (Bishop  Gray)  delivered  judg- 
ment. In  going  oyer  the  varioiis  chaiges, 
he  said,  that»  on  the  question  of  the 
(i«nial  of  the  atonement  and  justifica- 
tion, he  held  the  accusations  fully  proved. 
In  reference  to  the  third  point — the 
dttaal  of  the  sacraments  as  necessary 
to  nlfation — he  held  the  Bishop's 
Uoguage  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
ica^ung  of  the  Cliurch.  As  regarded 
the  fooith  point,  which  involved  the 
(denial  of  the  endlessness  of  future 
punahmgnts,  he  would  gladly  have  re- 
truaed  from  framing  a  decision,  both  on 
^coiont  of  its  awfulness,  and  because 
uf  the  variety  of  opinions  which  in  all 
V«a  had  prevailed  with  reference  to  the 
iatore  state,  and  the  mysteries  which 
hung  around  it,  and  around  the  purifi- 
etikm  needed  to  fit  souls  to  dwell  there, 
vbereno  thing  that  defileth  or  is  un- 
cl*:aa  can  enter ;  but»  being  appealed 
t^s  bs  was  compelled  to  consider  and 
(icci'ie  whether  the  Church  did  or  did 
Dut  allow  her  ministers  to  make  such  a 
<i«claration  upon  a  point  which  was  not 
BMtfdj  speculative — ^whioh  had  been  re- 
▼ealed^and  which  had  a  direct  moral 
t^earing  upon  man  in  his  present  state  of 
t*oba£iBn.  He  considered  that  the 
Church  did  not  allow  her  teachers  to  put 
furth  on  this  subject  the  opinions  which 
<hs  fiisikop  had  published.  Nothing 
crjold  be  plainer  than  her  words.  That 
ocsfeasian  which  expressed  the  greatest 
nijiterf  el  the  faith  in  language  more 
dear  and  sixact  than  any  other  formula 
^tibe  G^eed  d  St.  Athanasiue--WM  ex- 


press upon  this  point.  His  Lordship 
therefore  considered  this  charge  fully 
proved.  On  the  fifth  point,  winch  was 
substantially  that  Bishop  Colenso  im- 
pugned the  character  of  the  iioly  Scrip- 
tures, by  stating  that  the  Bible  was  not 
the  word  of  God,  but  that  God's  word 
would  be  heard  in  the  Bible,  his  Lord- 
ship referred  to  the  articles,  homilies, 
and  other  authorities,  to  show  that  the 
Church  had  &om  the  beginning  received 
the  Scriptures  as  the  book  of  God ;  and 
he  must  decide,  that,  while  it  was  lawful 
to  say  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  coniahied 
the  word  of  God,  it  was  not  lawful  to 
say  that  they  in  such  wise  contained  the 
word  of  God  oi  not  thaiisdvcs  to  be  the 
vord  of  Godf  or  that  they  were  no  more 
the  word  of  God  than  a  church  was  the 
house  of  God.  The  next  charges  bore 
upon  the  above,  lliey  related  to  the 
subject  of  inspiration,  and  the  authen- 
ticity, genuineness,  and  truth  of  certain 
books  of  the  Holy  Scripture.  His  Lord- 
ship said  it  was  a  mockery  and  wrong 
for  the  Church  to  use  the  language 
which  it  did  respecting  the  Scriptures, 
if  in  its  belief  the  whole  Bible  was  not 
the  unerring  word  of  the  living  God,  or  if 
it  were  to  be  ruled  that  the  ministers  of 
the  Church  were  allowed  to  teach  that 
the  sacred  books  contained  '*  uncertain 
stories  and  legends,"  and  openly  to  re- 
ject no  less  than  nine  of  them  as  **  legen- 
dary," full  of  palpable  '*  exaggerations," 
"  contradictions,"  *'  impossibilities,"  and 
**  improbabilities."  Language  must  alto- 
gether lose  its  meaning,  —  pledges, 
promises,  declarations,  must  be  regarded 
as  so  much  waste  paper, — if  the  words 
of  the  Church  in  those  formularies  and 
articles  which  spoke  of  the  Bible,  and 
which  were  in  accordance  with,  and 
must  be  interpreted  by,  the  language  of 
the  Church  on  this  great  subject  from 
the  beginning,  were  not  held  to  be 
violated  by  the  Bishop  in  the  passages 
which  had  been  referred  to,  and  which 
were  but  a  specimen  of  the  views  pro- 
pounded by  him  throughout  his  books. 
Upon  the  whole,  reviewing  this  charge, 
he  felt  bound  to  decide  that,  in  denying 
the  authentici^  and  genuineness  of 
certain  parts  of  Holy  Scripture,  Colenso 
had  contradicted  the  teaching  of  our 
Lord  Himself ;  and  that,  in  denying  the 
truth  of  a  large  portion  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  Pentateuch,  of  Joshua, 
Judges,  and  Chronicles,  he  had  contra- 
vene the  faith  as  expressed  in  articles 
and  formidaries  of  Uie  Church.  The 
next  charge  brought  against  the  Bishop 
was,  if  possible,  graver  than  any  of  the 
above.     It  r«latod  to  the  nature  and 
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penon  of  our  bLessed  Lord.    It  acciued 
the  Bishop  of  imputiiig  to  our  Lord 
ig^onuice  and  error,  and  thereby  with 
denying  that  He  is  Grod  and  man  in  one 
Person.    The  question  which  the  Bishop 
had  raised  was  not  a  light  one.    It  was 
not  a  mere  question  of  words.     If,  as  he 
affirmed,  our  Lord  while  on  earUi  was 
ignorant   and   liable  to  error, — ^if  He 
quoted   fiction   for    fact,    legends   for 
history, — ^if  He  mistook  altogether  the 
character  of  the  Bible, — ^believed  a  mere 
human  composition  to  be  the  word  of 
God,— beUeved   that    God    really  had 
spoken  to  Moses,  when  He  had  not, — 
made  blunders  about  the  most  important 
matters,  as  to  which  it  had  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  Bishop  Colenso  to  set  Him  right, — 
then,  if  these  things  be  so,  we  htA  no 
sure  ground  for  our  faith.    Mistaken  on 
one  point,  He  whom  we  call  Lord  may 
haye  been  so  on  every  matter.  He  could 
not  admit  the  Bishop^s  statements  with- 
out shaking  to  its  very  foundation  the 
whole   Christian   faith  as  a  revelation 
from    God.    His    Lordship,   therefore, 
must   decide,  that  in  imputing  to  our 
blessed  Lord  ignoranoe,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  error,    the  Bishop   had   com- 
mitted himself  to  a  most  subtle  heresy, 
destructive  of  the  reality  of  the  incar- 
nation ;  and  that  he  had  departed  from 
tiie  catiiolic  faith  as  held  in  the  Church 
from  the  beginning,  and  as  expressed  in 
the  second  .^iide  and  in  the  creeds.  The 
last  charge  was,  that  the  Bishop  had  in  his 
writings  been  guilty  of  depraving,  and 
impugning,  and  otherwise  bringing  into 
dinepnte,  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer ; 
particularly,  portions  of  the  Ordinal  and 
the  Baptismal  Services.    On  this  pointy 
as  on  tne  others,  his  Lordslup  held  the 
cham  proved,  and  said : — "  inie  Bishop, 
to  do  nim  justice,  is  suffidentiy  outspoken. 
He  does  not  conceal  that  he  no  longer 
believes  a  great  deal  that  the  Church 
teaches  out  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  and 
has  embodied  in  her  formularies.    He 
does  openly  and  avowedly  impugn,  assail, 
deprave,    endeavour  to  bring  into  dis- 
repute, the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
He  intimates  his  intention  of  not  using 
in  public  ministrations  those  portions 
which  he  ha^  begun  to  disbelieve  ;  and 
he  encourages  others  to  do  the  same. 
'  I  see  no  remedy  for  this    ...    but 
to  disobey  the  law  of  the  Church.'    He 
compares  the  Chtireh  to  a  master  in  'real 
danger,*  under  a  great  *  delusion,*  who 
issued  orders  long  ago  which  are  'most 
ill-judged,  and  the  attempt  to  enforce 
which  would  be  irrational  and  suicidaL' 
He  is  the  enlightened  'servant,'  who 
knows  better  than  his  master  what  is 


light,  and  for  his  good ;  whose  'duty  it 
is  to  disobey,'  who  is  '  bound  to  disobey, 
though    the  consequences  of  the  act 
might  bring  rain  on  Wimwlfj  should  his 
master,  in  his  blindness  and  obstinacy, 
not  appreciate  his  motives.'    He  hopes, 
though  '  violent  at  first,'  'he  will  awake 
from  his  delusion,'  and  recognise  the 
nnrit  of  faithfulness  which  pranpled 
the  'disobedience.'    He  looks  forwaid 
to  the  time  when  the  Church  will  be  eo 
changed  in  its  teaching  condition  as  to 
become  '  what  it  professes  to  be,  the 
national  Churdi ;'  '  not  a  mere  sect,  but 
the  representative  of  the  whole  com- 
munity in  its  religious  cf^padty,'  *of 
every  form  of  earnest  religious  tnonght 
within  the  realm.'     It  is  desrthat  he 
would  not  have  the  dergy  under  an 
obligation  to  teach  definite  tnith.    He 
would  have  error  taught  in  our  polpita, 
as  well  as  truth,   provided   only  the 
teacher  thought  it  to   be  trutL    He 
would  have   clergymen  at  liberty  to 
teach  what  they  like,  ]»ovided  they  an 
in  earnest.    He  speaks  oontemjitiMiialy 
of  those  who^  'abandoning  then  xighfti 
and  duties  as  reasoning  men,'  sllov 
themselves  to    '  beoome  the  mere  ex- 
ponents of  a  Church  system  or  a  creed.' 
Clearly,  in  his  view,  &ere  is  not,  sad 
ought  not  to  be,  a  faith  once  for  aQ 
deHvered,  and  for  ever  to  be  maintained. 
The  principle  he  advocates  sppean  to 
me  simply  subversive  of  Christiaaity." 
EQs  Lorddnp  then  nroceeds  : — "  In  eon* 
diudon,  I  would  obeerve,  that  I  ba?e 
fdt  the  greatest   difficulty  in  deahng 
with  this  case,  and  with  the  duoips 
whidi  have  bMn  brought.    Goosklflniig 
the  office  of  the  aoniaed,  the  ahno^ 
entire  absence  of  precedent,  the  novehy 
of  my  own  position  and  that  of  my 
brethren  who  have  been  my  aBuewinW) 
and  the  gravity  of  the  diarges  broo^t,  I 
would  ^adly  have  shnmk,  had  it  been 
possible,  from  therespondbihtyof  acting 
and  have  left  this  painful  case  to  be 
dealt  with  by  the  bishops  and  docton  d 
the  mother  Churdi.  By  general  oooaoi^ 
however,  it  has  been  conduded  that  the 
burden  must  be  laid  upon  the  netio- 
poUtan  and  bishops  of  this  prorinoe,  al 
of  whom  have  been  summoned  as  my 
assesson  on  the  occasion ;  thoi^aome^ 
from  the  vast  distances  which  sepsnte 
us,  from  the  great  difficulty  of  commam- 
cation,  and,  I  may  add,  the  heavy  ex- 
pense to  which  they  would  have  been 
put,    have,    though   most  anrioos  to 
bear  their  share  of  responaihility,  n0* 
been  able  to  be  present.    For  mja^  I 
may  be  permitted  to  say,  that  I  haw 
taken  up  the  boHen  which  has  heen  laid 
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apQume  with  fear  and  toemUmg ;  but^ 
\am^  aMamed  it,  I  have  felt  it  to  be 
my  dot  J,  looking  up  to  God  for  guidance, 
to  Tmdicate,   ao   far   as  it  was  in  my 
power  to  do  ao,  the  Church's  ^th,  and 
ttlasit  lesene  it  from  the  charge  of  oon- 
nring  at  false  teaching  in  the  person 
of  ODB  of  its  prelates.    The  accoaations 
broo^t  are  many  and  weighty.    They 
touch  the  greater  number  of  those  doc- 
tiiaei  which  have  been  most  debated 
vithm  the    ChaiGh,    and    which    are 
UBudmoiisly  regarded  as  fmidamental. 
It  ii  with  Uie  deepest  pain  that  I  have 
airited  at   the   oondosion  to  which  I 
m  dmeOf  that    my  brother,    onoo  a 
witnesfor  the  truth,  is  now  a  destroyer 
of  that  faith  which  in  days  past  he  up- 
held.   I  do   not  stand  alone   in  this 
ooBTiction.    It  is  hardly  too  much  to 
say  that  the  ndide  Church  concurs  in 
it    On  account  of  these  writinffB  which 
have  been  under  review,  neany  every 
bidiop  of  the  Church  of  EnglMid  has 
csUed  upon  him  to  resign  his  see^,  and, 
oa  his  refusal  to  do  this,  has  inhibited 
Urn  from  ofBriating  in  his  diocese.   And 
both  Houses  of  the  Provincial    Synod 
and  Convocation  of  Canterbury  have  pro- 
Bounced  their  formal  judgment  agamst 
that  work  of  his  which  has  attracted 
most  attention,    but  which  is  hardly 
more  dangerous  than  the  other.    They 
have  muted  in  a  solemn  declaration  that 
'  the  book  contains  errors  of  the  gravest 
and    most    dangerous   character,    sub- 
versive of  faith  in  the  Bible  as  the  word 
of  God.'    This  is  a  very  heavy  oondem- 
nation.     It  hai^   however,  further,  in 
my  judgment,  been  most   clearly  and 
cottvi&dngiy  proved  against  the  accused. 


in  the  proceedings  which  have  taken 
pUoe  before  the  bishops  of  this  province, 
that)  not  on  one  point  only,  but  on 
many,  he  has  contravened  and  denied 
the  Catholic  faith,  as  taught  and  ex- 
pressed in  the  creeds,  articles,  and 
formularies  of  the  Church.  It  becomes, 
therefore,  my  painful  duty,  first  to 
declare  that,  convicted  as  he  has  been 
of  false  teaching  on  many  grave  and 
fundamental  pointa^  involving  a  wide 
and  BjTBtematic  departure  from  the  faith, 
he  is  unfit,  so  long  as  he  shall  persist 
in  these  errors,  to  bear  rule  in  the  Qiurch 
of  God,  or  to  exercise  any  sacred  offices 
whatever  therein;  and,  next,  to  pass 
sentence  accordingly.  In  tlus  opinion, 
and  in  the  sentence  which  I  am  about 
to  give,  my  assessors  entirely  agree.  I 
have  only  to  add  that,  if  it  be  desired, 
as  has  been  intimated,  to  make  a  formal 
appeal  to  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  I  shall  consent  to  forward 
my  judgment  to  his  Grace  for  revision, 
waiving  in  this  particular  case,  which  is 
in  itself  novel,  and  of  great  importance 
to  the  whole  Church,  any  real  or  supposed 
rights  of  this  Church,  and  feeling  that 
it  will  be  a  very  great  relief  to  submit 
my  decision  to  the  chief  pastor  of  the 
Church  at  home,  and  to  share  my 
responsibilities  with  him,  and,  if  he 
should  see  fit,  with  the  other  bishops  of 
the  national  Church.*'  His  Loidship  then 
delivered  judgment,  depriving  Bishop 
Colenso  of  his  see,  unless  on  or  before 
the  4th  of  March  next  the  Bishop  shall 
file  a  full,  unconditional,  and  absolute 
retractationin  writing  of  all  tibeobjection- 
able  extracts,  in  Ixmdon,  or  a  like  re- 
tractation by  April  16th  in  Cape-Town« 


Ikum.— In  the  article  on  the  Report  of  the  Chapel  Conunitteo,  contained  in  last 
ith*g  Magsslnfv  it  is  stated  that  the  enthe  cost  of  all  the  cases  of  chapel-erection,  during 
the  year  1802-3,  in  which  the  sanction  of  the  Committee  had  not  been  aoudit,  fell  below 
£1,000 :  tt  ahoold  have  been  £10,000. 
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Bod,  November  3d,  1862,  at  Leek,  m 
her  sixty-first  year,  M£b8  Shildok,  niece 
and  adopted  daughter  of  the  late  Mr. 
James  Wardle,— thus  surviving  him 
only  three  short  months.  At  the  age  of 
lOBsteen  she  "obtained  mercy;'*  and 
from  that  time  her  piety  was  reverential 
and  happy.  In  later  years,  she  was 
distingoished  by  a  devotional  spirit, 
heavnly-mindednees,  and  fervent  zeal 
b  the  service  of  her  Lord.  Naturally 
Mest  Mid  timid,  she  lonff  shrank  from 
^  office  of  class  leader :  but,  when  she 
ns  pnvaiied  upon  to  undertake  it,  her 


success  was  great ;  and  she  had  charge 
of  three  considerable  classes  up  to  the 
time  of  her  mortal  affliction.  She  was 
ajudicious  counsellor,  a  generous  friend, 
and  a  liberal  benefactress  to  the  poor. 
Her  love  to  Methodism  was  intense, 
though  freed  from  all  sectarian  taint ; 
and  she  cherished  the  highest  esteem 
for  its  ministers.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  her  illness,  she  was  in  a  state 
of  amazing  relinous  dejection,  verging 
on  despair.  Probably,  her  msLuly 
(disease  of  the  heart)  occasioned  this ; 
and,  no  doubt,  Sat«kn  was  permitted  to 
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assail  her  faith,  in  order  that  the  power 
of  Christ  might  be  more  signally  glorified 
in  the  meroful  deliverance  wMch  fol- 
lowed. At  length,  she  emerged  from 
the  gloom  of  despair  into  the  brightness 
of  assured  hope.  The  deliverance  was 
complete  and  triumphant ;  and,  although 
her  physical  sufferings  became  more  and 
more  acute  and  exhausting,  depriving 
her  almost  entirely  of  sleep  for  three 
wearisome  weeks,  yet  her  faith  was 
never  again  shaken,  nor  her  hope 
dimmed.  Peace,  joy,  and  even  ecstasy, 
prevuled  in  her  greatest  anguish  and 
prostration  ;  and  occasionally  she  broke 
the  stillness  of  night,  and  made  the 
dark  valley  ring  with  her  songs,  poured 
forth  in  sweeter  and  more  musical 
strains  than  had  been  ever  before  heard 
from  her  voice.  This  blessed  victory 
was  sustained,  day  and  night,  by  beau- 
tiful and  select  passages  of  holy  Scrip- 
ture, which  she  continually  repeated 
from  a  richly-stored  memory.  She 
passed  away  in  a  quiet  sleep,  her 
departing  spirit  leaving  the  impress  of 
its  own  hallowed  benignity  on  her 
lovely  countenance.  li.  S.  £. 

Mb8.  Isabella  Pekkt,  late  of  Pres- 
ton, was  bom  at  Lancaster,  December 
29th,  1798.  Her  parents  were  in  a 
re8|)ectable  position  of  life,  and  regularly 
attended  the  Established  Church.  Her 
unde  and  aunt,  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Leece,  of  Preston,  took  her  into 
their  family  while  but  a  child,  and 
adopted  her  as  their  daughter.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Leece  were  among  the  first 
Methodists  in  the  town  of  Preiston.  The 
former  was  personally  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Wesley.  He  was  a  man  of  strong 
sense,  consistent  piety,  and  useful 
talents.  For  long  years  he  was  a  class- 
leader,  Local  preacher,  and  trustee  of 
many  chapels ;  and,  to  the  last,  a  firm 
friend  and  liberal  supporter  of  Christ^s 
cause.  Under  his  roof  Mrs.  Penny 
found  a  peaceful,  bountiful,  and  Chris- 
tian home.  Here  she  obtained  a  godly 
training,  which  produced  the  most 
happy  effects  in  her  subsequent  life. 
In  the  year  1819  she  became  deeply 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  personal 
holiness,  and  resolved  to  seek  it  with  all 
her  heart.  She  soon  happily  obtained 
pardoning  and  renewing  grace,  and 
became  active,  diligent,  and  useful.  Her 
only  regret  was,  that  she  had  not  done 
this  before.  She  united  herself  to  the 
Methodist  Society  and  joined  the  class  of 
the  late  John  Howard,  Esq., — a  gentle- 
man of  good  position  and  great  influence, 
who  lived  and  died  a  devoted  Methodist. 


After  her  oonvenion  Mn.  Penny  wss 
fully  intent  on  doing  good  to  others. 
She  was  one  of  the  first  Miuionaiy 
collectors  in  Preston,  and  a  visiter  of 
the  Samaritan  (Benevolent)  Society. 
She  also  became  a  teacher  in  the  Suiulay- 
school,  and  a  tract-distributer.  Her 
efiforts  were  not  spasmodic  and  trsnsieiit, 
but  regularand  continuous.  She  attended 
the  school,  and  distributed  tracts,  till  the 
claims  of  her  family  demanded  all  her 
time.  To  the  close  of  life  she  retained 
her  love  for  Christian  Missions,  and  for 
the  poor  at  home. 

In  the  year  1821  she  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Mr.  John  Penny  ;  who,  hap* 
pily,  like  herself,  was  a  devoted  aervant 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  In  every  seDse 
she  was  ^'a  help  meet'^  to  her  husband; 
a  pattern  of  industry,  frugality,  and 
order.  Her  house  was  model  of 
neatness  and  comfort;  and  she  was 
ever  feady  to  welcome  her  Christian 
friends  to  the  hospitalities  of  the  social 
board. 

As  a  mother,  she  was  deeply  attached 
to  her  children,  and  most  anxious  for 
their  salvation.  She  has  bequeathed  to 
them  the  legacy  of  a  good  example,  and 
the  boon  of  many  prayers.  Some  of 
her  latest  intercessions  were,  that  those 
she  was  leaving  behind  might  meet  her 
in  heaven. 

Thirty-five  years  her  husband's  class 
met  under  his  own  roof ;  and  she  always 
felt  it  a  privilege  and  pleasure  to  hare 
such  a  meeting  in  her  house.  On  several 
occasions  Mr.  Penny  filled  the  <^oe  of 
Circuit-steward  ;  and  many  letters  re- 
ceived since  her  decease  bear  grateful 
testimony  to  her  affectionate  scdidtude 
for  the  comfort  of  her  ministers  and 
their  families.  For  some  years,  omu^ 
to  domestic  aifiictions,  she  resided  in  the 
country,  and  reg^arly  attended  a  small 
village  chapel.  She  heard  our  respected 
Local  preachers,  as  well  as  the  regular 
ministers,  -^dth  much  profit ;  and  at  her 
house  all  the  Lord's  servants  invariably 
received  a  hearty  welcome.  Class- 
meetings  she  muoh  prized  ;  and,  toward 
the  close  of  life,  these  invalnable  means 
were  made  a  greater  blessing  to  her  than 
ever.  When  she  lived  in  the  ooontiT, 
and  had  some  miles  to  travel,  she  was 
seldom  absent  from  the  circle  of  those 
who  assembled  to  exhort  and  edify  one 
another. 

A  short  time  before  her  deoeaWr  the 
returned  to  her  residence  in  the  town, 
hoping  to  enjoy  more  fully  the  means  of 
grace,  and  the  society  of  her  old  friends. 
God,  however,  had  determined  oUmv^ 
wise :  for,  within  three  weeks,  she  was 
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Ukea  to  ft  better  home  aboYO.  Her 
ifflicdoB,  tfaos  brie^  was  also  merdf  ally 
free  from  extreme  ■ufiering.  She  was 
kept  in  perfect  peace ;  spoke  of  her 
disNlatkni  with  great  cahnneaB ;  and 
occasionally  exulted  at  the  near  prospect 
of  heiven.  So  quietly  did  she  ''fall 
asleep  in  JeBU8»"  that  her  friends  could 
not  tell  the  exact  moment  of  dissolution. 
"Abiait  from  the  body,  present  with 
tbe  LonL"  She  died  November  15tb, 
I562.  BoBSBT  Maxwell. 

Mabt  Hasvah  Lomab  was  bom  in 
Maccbester,  May  26th,  1S43.    Life  had 
Qolj  juit  commenced  with  her,  when  she 
beome  a  subject  of  chronic  bronchitis ; 
and  ahe   grew  up  decidedly  delicate. 
As  ber  mind  developed,  she  was  found 
to  be  amiaUe,   docile,   obedient,   and 
aSectiooate;  always  manifesting  great 
patioce  and  resignation.      When  she 
was  sixteen  years  of  age,  she  received 
the  oomforting  assurance  that  Grod  was 
ncandled ;  and  from  this  time,  to  the 
time  of  her  departure,  she  never  lost 
Uie  confidence  that  she  was  His  child. 
H«r  conduct)  temper,  and  conversation 
bim  testimony  to  the  spiritual  change 
which  bad  been  wrought  in  her.     Her 
judgment  was  beyond  her  years ;  and  a 
chairtened  and  temler  heart  made  her  at 
aU  times  an  agreeaUe  companion.     As 
iv  aa  sbe  was  known,  she  was  beloved ; 
and  those  who  knew  her  best  loved  her 
most  She  joined  the  Methodist  Society 
tt  IS5S,  and  continued  in  connexion 
therewith  until  ber  peaceful  end.     She 
vaa  Bcropulously  truthful*  and  consci- 
entiously careful  of  her  whole  demeanour ; 
i,*enerou8  and  unselfish;  ever  trying  to 
KfTc  othersi  at  any  amount  of  trouble 
or  expense  to  herself.     She  was  fond  of 
reading  good  books,  and  was  anxious  to 
attend  aU  the  means  of  grace. 

About  six  weeks  before  her  death, 
ber  parents  took  her,  for  the  last  time, 
to  her  favourite  retreat,  Southport.  For 
three  weeks,  her  health,  strength,  and 
spirits  seemed  to  improve ;  and  the  day 
was  fixed  for  her  return.  But  it  was 
(ftberwiae  decided,  by  a  higher  Power. ' 
A  few  days  before  the  time  fixed,  she 
was  taken  seriooaly  ill ;  and  her  medical 
attendants  soon  announced  that  all  hope 
was  over.  When  she  learned  this,  she 
did  not  seem  at  all  surprised  or  disap- 

Cted,  but  said  that  her  only  wish  to 
was  in  order  to  be  a  comfort  to  her 
pventH ;  and  thaX,  whether  she  lived  or 
died,  it  would  be  right.  She  lived  one 
week  longer.  It  waa  a  melancholy 
pleasure  to  ber  distressed  relatives  to 
liiuM  her  night  and  day:  she  showed, 


in  all  her  sufferingB,  such  resignation; 
such  a  wish  not  to  be  troublesome ;  such 
love  of  her  attendants.  Often,  in  severe 
pain,  she  would  say, — 

"  My  Shepherd  will  supply  my  need ; 
Jehovah  is  His  name." 

And  again, — 

**  Kock  of  ages,  cleft  for  me, 
Let  me  hido  myself  in  Thee, "  &c. 

and  more  than  once, — 

<' Jesn,  Lover  of  my  soul. 

Let  me  to  Thy  bosom  fly,"  &c. ; - 

laying  emphasis  on  the  lines, — 

"Other  reftige  have  I  none. 
Hangs  my  helpless  soul  on  Thee." 

She  was  only  once  heard  to  pray  for 
death ;  and  it  was  in  few  and  touching 
words.  On  November  22d,  1862,  her 
happy  spirit  passed  home  to  Grod,  in  the 
nineteenth  year  of  her  age.  Her  sorrowing 
parents  still  Hve.  But  her  grandparents 
and  great-grandparents,  and  great-great- 
grandparents,  all  died  in  the  faith ;  of  her 
it  may  be  said,  as  of  very  few,  that  she 
was  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  of  the  fifth 
generation.  Many  of  those  who  have 
gone  before  her  had  held  important 
offices  in  the  church  to  which  they 
belonged;  and  memoirs  of  a  number  of 
her  relatives  are  to  be  found  in  this 
Magazine.  In  her  holy  life  and  happy 
death  God  hai  fulfilled  His  promise 
that  the  blessing  of  the  righteous  shall 
descend  to  children's  children.  L. 

Died,  at  Healaugh,  in  the  Keeth 
Circuit,  November  24th,  1862,  in  great 
peace,  Mb.  John  Peacock.  Twenty- 
two  years  ago,  he  was  a  wild  and  wicked 
youth.  At  that  time  there  was  a 
gracious  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
in  Healaugh.  One  evening,  while  he 
had  cards  in  his  pocket,  he  was  attracted 
by  the  sound  of  singing  and  prayer  in  a 
cottage.  As  he  listened,  he  heard  the 
voice  of  one  of  his  former  companions  in 
sin,  now  earnestly  engaged  in  prayer  to 
God.  The  arrow  of  conviction  then 
pierced  his  conscience.  On  his  return 
home,  he  related  what  had  happened, 
and  expressed  his  determination  to  turn 
to  Grod.  The  following  evening  he  went 
to  a  prayer-meeting  held  in  another 
cottage,  and  there  cried  aloud  for  mercy. 
For  about  a  week  he  earnestly  sought 
the  Lord,  and  gave  proof  of  his  repent- 
ance by  burning  the  cards  which  had 
been  so  great  a  snare  to  him.  *  He  was 
then  enabled  to  believe  on  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  to  the  salvation  of  his  soul. 
Very  soon  he  actively  engaged  in  prayer- 
meetings,  and  in  the  Sunday-school. 
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For  a  short  timo,  in  the  eummer  foHow- 
xng,  he  yielded  to  a  lukewarm  dispositioiL 
But,  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  God's 
people,  he  recovered  his  ground.  Hence- 
forth his  "path"  was  that  "of  the  just," 
which  "shineth  more  and  more  unto 
the  perfect  day.'*  As  a  leader  and 
Local  preacher,  he  was  diligent,  punctual, 
acceptable,  and  useful. 

Fire  years  ago,  he  was  called  to  suffer 
a  painful  bereavement.  While  labour- 
ing in  the  mine,  his  eldest  son  fell  down 
the  shaft,  and  was  killed  on  the  spo't. 
Though  the  father  murmared  not,  yet 
he  never  fully  recovered  from  the  shock. 
The  Bev.  F.  A.  West,  then  President 
of  the  Conference,  was  the  honoured 
instrument  of  miniistering  strong  conso- 
lation to  the  bereaved  parent,  both  by 
{>reachlng,  and  by  sending  a  sympathizing 
etter. 

For  several  years  the  health  of  Mr. 
Peacock  was  so  precarious  that  he  coidd 
seldom  preach.  During  his  last  affliction 
he  was  graciously  supported  and  com- 
forted. Some  relatives,  seeing  how 
greatly  he  suffered,  were  compassionating 
his  case,  when  he  said,  ''Don*t  call  me 
poor:  I  am  rich  in  faith,  an  heir  of 
glory;  and  am  going  to  a  crown." 
Shortly  after,  with  the  name  of  Jesus 
on  his  lips,  he  entered  into  the  rest 
remaining  for  the  people  of  God. 

Jon.  ^akbowclouoh. 

William  was  the  fourth  child  of 
Edward  and  Hannah  Ford,  of  Chinley, 
Derbyshire;  and  was  bom  on  the  9th 
of  January,  1790.  His  parents  were 
strictly  moral,  and  regular  in  their  at- 
tendance on  the  ministry  of  the  Bev.  J. 
Sutdiffe,  Minister  of  the  Presbyterian 
chapel. 

After  years  of  sin,  William  strolled 
heedlessly,  one  fine  Sabbath-day,  into 
the  Wesleyan  chapel  of  the  village,  when 
the  Bev.  Joeeph  Agar  was  preaching. 
"  Often  had  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  serve 
God,"  he  said ;  "  but  I  never  felt  my- 
self such  a  sinner  before.  The  word 
came  with  power.  But,  instead  of  yield- 
ing to  the  influence  of  truth,  and  ot  the 
Holy  Spirit,  I  went  to  the  nearest 
tavern  to  stifle  conviction.  A  month 
after,  the  Lord  took  the  hammer  of 
affliction,  and  brought  down  my  stub- 
bornness. I  caught  a  fever,  then  pre- 
valent in  the  village.  It  was  of  a  most 
fearful  character :  almost  entire  families 
were  swept  away.  I  expected  to  be 
among  the  number.  This  brought  me 
to  consider  my  ways, — ^to  repent,  and 
seek  the  Lord  while  He  might  be  found. 
Kor  did  I  seek  in  vain.      About  eleven 


o'clock  at  night,  March  18th,  1814,  the 
Lord  spoke  peace  to  my  soul,  and  bound 
up  my  broken  heart" 

The  genuineness  of  his  foith  was 
clearly  uiown  in  the  works  immediately 
flowing  therefrom.  The  following  in- 
cident is  an  illustration, — "My  fint 
work,  after  my  conversion,  was,  to 
make  restitution.  As  I  was  retunung 
home  late  one  evening  with  two  of  my 
wicked  companions,  ^ey,  regardless  A 
consequences,  began  to  damage  the 
property  of  a  neighbouring  fanner.  I 
took  no  part  with  them :  I  fdt  sudi 
conduct  to  be  very  wrong.  But  I  now 
gave  my  class-leader  a  sum  of  money, 
wishing  him  to  forward  it  to  the  injured 
farmer.  Never,  till  then,  was  my  mind 
at  rest  about  it!" 

William  Ford  first  became  a  member 
of  Society  in  the  Buxton  CSrcoit.  Hevai 
subsequently  appointed  leader  of  a  dasi ; 
which  office  he  sustained  to  the  time  of 
his  decease.  It  pleased  God  to  blesBhis 
first  efforts  to  be  useful.  He  attendeda 
prayer-meeting  on  one  occasion,  when 
the  cottage  was  well  fiUed,  but  he  was 
the  only  praying  man  present.  How  to 
occupy  the  time  was  the  question. 
Lifting  up  his  heart  to  God  for  help, 
he  began  an  exhortation*  Two  young 
men  were  then  convinced  of  sin,  who 
became  truly  pious,  and  both  died  in 
the  faith. 

Forty  years  he  laboured,  and  not 
without  fruit,  in  the  capacity  of  Local 
preacher.  It  deserves  record,  that  his 
last  sermon  was  on  Proverbs  xiv.  32 : 
''The  wicked  is  driven  away  in  hii 
wickedness :  but  the  righteous  hath 
hope  in  his  death." 

In  his  family  he  was  a   patiem'  of 
regularity,  and  remarkably  punctoal  at 
the  family  altar.     Up  to  his  seventieth 
year  he  was  able  to  attend  his  various 
appointments    with  a  good  deana  of 
comfort.  In  September,  1862;  it  became 
evident  that  he  was  sinking.    His  last 
Sabbath  was  spent  with  one  of  his  old 
Local  brethren,  and  his  own  little  family. 
At  the  dose,  he  said  it  had  indeed  bea 
a  day  of  rest  to  his  soul.    On  the  Wed- 
nesday following   he    said,    ''I  am  a 
sufferer,  but  the  Lord  gives  me  patienoe." 
His  son  remarked,  that  the  Loid  had 
given  him  grace  to  serve  SSm,  to  labour 
in  His  vineyard,  and  to  suffer  His  wiH ; 
and  that  this  was  a  pledge  of  the  reat; 
— ^that  Hewould  give  dying  graoe^  when 
needed.      <' Yes,*^  he  repUed,    "thank 
God  !  He  will."    All  the  promises  were 
precious ;  but  his  soul  seemed  to  cHng 
most  to  that  one,^'<  I  will  never  leave 
thee,  nor  forsake  thee."    On  Huisday 
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lusioniBid,  ''Ton  find  Christ  preciouB.** 
"Ido^"  lie  lepHed.  "I  feel  much  of 
Hn  \fffe,  bat  iwant  to  feel  more.  *  We 
know  that  if  the  earthly  houBe  of  this 
Ubennde  were  dinolTed,  we  hftve  a 
boHdiiig  of  God,'"  &c.  On  Friday  he 
VM  CQ^iged  nmch  in  ejaculatoiy  praver. 
Oa  Siiimlay  moniiDg  a  friend  said  to 
Uo,  "A  few  more  stonns,  William." 
"Tea,"  he  replied;  "they  will  not  be 
may.  I  shad  soon  land."  So  he  did, 
about  nocn.  With  eyee  uplifted,  and 
fipi  moving  in  pnyer,  he  breathed  his 
hit,  Kovember  29th,  1862,  in  the 
MveBty-tfaiid  year  of  his  age.      J.  B. 

BDJAimr  Dabuno,  late  a  Local 
preaehar  in  the  Bradford  East  GiFCuit^ 
wu  the  son  <^  a  sailor.  He  was  bom 
ootbe  rock  of  Gibraltarin  1797.  Neither 
of  )m  parents  had  so  much  as  the  form 
of  nl^iion :  the  sunny  gladness  of  a 
Chriatian  home  was  not  his  heritage. 
Be  gnwup  infoUy  and  sin ;  and,  till  he 
vac  twenty-five  years  of  age,  earnestly 
foUoved  the  desires  and  Tanities  of  a 
eovropt  heart.  For  some  time  he  had 
lifed  in  Bradford,  and  was  married, 
{>anga  stranger  still  to  Gkxl,  a  prodigal 
la  a  far-df  coantry.  One  Sunday  night 
both  he  and  his  wife  were  singularly, 
bat  merdfulfy,  led  into  Kirkgate  chai>el. 
Darid  Stoner,  honoared  of  God  and 
belored  of  num*  was  that  night  preach- 
ag  with  his  usual  f  enrour.  Nor  did  he 
pRKh  in  Tain:  the  <* arrows"  of  the 
Abnigfaty  were  **  sharp  in  the  heart  of 
the  King's  enemies^"  and  many  that 
Bight  wero  subdued  under  Him.  Ben- 
jaoiin  and  his  wife  were  simultaneously 
awakened,  and  in  the  disquietude  of 
^^  soul  groaned  for  deliyeranoe  from 
n&  and  wiath.  Within  a  few  minutes  of 
cadi  other,  they  were  made  free,  and  ex- 
ulted in  the  libotyof  the  children  of  God. 
Benjamin  was  now  **  a  new  creature." 
It  WIS  no  mere  impulse,  passing  away 
vitb  the  occftsion,  but  a  new  creation, 
to  whidi  his  changed  life  gave  full 
tBrthnmy.  Gapable  of  strong  emotion, 
though  not  easily  ezdted,  he  yearned  to 
ne  others  nuMle  "partakers  of  like 
praeioQs  faith."  But  now  a  want  was 
fdt  which  had  never  before  pressed  upon 
^  attention :  he  could  not  read,  and 
be  thirated  for  knowledge.  Resolute 
iodetennination,  the  man — the  married 
nian->the  father— took  up  his  alphabet 
and  "primer,"  and  bent  his  powers  to 
the  acquisition  so  much  desired,  until 
iorbiniself  he  read  the  sacred  oracles, 
•nd  with  joy  drew  water  from  that  well 
<^  nlvalum.  Hie  volume  of  inspiration 
VIS  no  longer  a  sealed  book;  for  the 


eyes  of  his  understanding  had  been 
opened,  and  the  power,  so  lately  ac- 
quired, was  most  diligently  and  profitably 
used.  With  plodding  perseverance  he 
read  books  of  divinity  and  history,  imder 
the  guidance  of  the  Rev.  Br.  Townley, 
T.  H.  Walker,  and  J.  Riflg,  who  took 
great  interest  in  him,  and,  seeing  in 
him  the  promise  of  usefulness,  engaged 
him  in  the  service  of  Christ.  To  hear 
him  preach  in  after  years,  and  to  con* 
verse  with  him,  showed  that  he  had 
intermeddled  with  much  knowledge. 
To  an  unusual  degree  of  excellence 
had  he  cultivated  hu  power  of  expres- 
sion ;  and  **  acceptable  words  '*  forcibly 
conveyed  his  thoughts.  His  was  not  a 
seal  which  led  him  to  labour  abroad 
whilst  he  neglected  his  own  house  or 
his  own  relatives.  The  one  thing  he 
did,  nor  did  he  leave  the  other  undone. 
His  mother,  late  in  life,  and  many 
members  of  his  fiumly  who  have  died 
in  the  faith,  will  praise  Gkxl  for  his 
self-denying  seal  in  warning  them  to 
"flee  from  the  wrath  to  come."  His 
neighbours  felt  that  a  godly  man  had 
come  in  their  midst.  When  the  clergy- 
man  appointed  to  the  neighbourhood 
entered  upon  Ids  seemingly  cUfficult  and 
discouraging  toil,  he  found  in  Mr. 
Dariing  and  his  wife  those  who  not  only 
encouraged  him  in  his  work,  but  aided 
him  likewise.  By  the  higher  classes  of 
society  this  good  man's  devotion  and 
consirtency  were  observed,  and  men  of 
station  sought  his  society,  and  confessed 
themselves  profited  by  his  conversation. 
And  let  it  be  said  for  their  honour,  and 
the  honour  of  our  brother,  that  when  the 
church  erected  by  the  persevering  labour 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stowell  was  conse- 
crated to  the  service  of  God,  Mr.  Darling 
was  a  guest  at  the  house  of  the  gen- 
tleman where  the  deigy  and  others 
assembled  to  dine. 

There  were  times  when  he  endured 
much  on  account  of  the  firmness  with 
which  he  held  lus  convictions  of  right 
and  truth.  Unflinching  amid  strong 
trial,  he  still  maintained  his  fidelity  to 
the  church  of  his  choice,  and  his  love  to 
its  miiusten.  Hii  country,  also^  shared 
laigely  his  loyal  a£Pection.  For  many 
months  his  resignation  to  the  will  of 
God  was  tested  by  a  most  painful 
disease.  But  his  faith  triumphed,  when 
'*  heart  and  flesh  failed ;"  for  God  was 
indeed  "  the  strength  of  his  heart,  and 
his  portion  for  ever."  And  this,  though 
Satan  was  allowed  to  buffet  him,  and  in 
lus  latter  days  he  was  at  times  sorely 
oppressed,  visits  paid  him  can  never 
be  forgotten.    The  hearty  welcome,  the 
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joy  awakened  by  intelligence  of  any 
prosperity  in  Zion,  the  tearful  gratitude 
for  kindness  shown,  and  the  unmurmiur- 
ing  acknowledgment,  "What  my  Father 
w2ls  is  best," — these  are  reminiscences 
which  will  Uve  many  years.  Throughout 
his  affliction,  the  fear  of  death  never 
disturbed  him.  At  times  he  longed  to 
liye,  *<  to  do  a  little  more  good ; "  for  he 
felt  himself  a  very  unprofitable  servant. 
<<But,"  he  submissively  added,  "all  the 
days  of  my  appointed  time  will  I  wait,  till 
my  change  come."  When  the  tabernacle, 
so  much  and  so  long  shaken,  was  about 
to  fall,  the  joy  of  his  happiest  days  found 
utterance  in  triumph.  When  some 
portions  of  the  Book  he  loved  above  all 


oihem  were  read  to  him,  *< Glory! 
glory  I"  fell  irom  his  lips,  prompted  by 
a  f uU  heart.  The  day  before  he  quitted 
mortality  for  life,  he  exclaimed,  *^  I  can 
bear  anything  now.  I  am  on  the  rock 
— I  am  on  the  rock  now.  Christ  is  my 
rock ;  He  is  my  salvation."  It  was  thus, 
after  about  thirty-five  yeaxs  oi  labour  si 
a  Local  preacher,  and  nearly  forty  yean 
of  Christian  experience,  that  this  servuit 
of  God  entered  into  rest,  November 
30th,  1862.  Doubtless  to  him  the 
Master  says,  ''Well  done,  good  and 
faithful  servant :  thou  hast  been  fadibful 
over  a  few  things,  I  will  make  thee  ruler 
over  many  things  :  enter  thou  into  the 
joy  of  thy  Lord."    Geoboe  Follows. 
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OcTOBiR  6th,  1863. — ^At  Sramhamf  in  the 
Tadcaster  Circuit,  Mr.  Thomas  Moon,  aged 
sevonty-ono.  Whon  about  eighteen  he  was 
converted  to  God ;  the  fruits  of  which  wero 
seen  in  immediate  and  continued  efforts  to 
bring  others  to  Christ.  As  a  class-leader, 
his  instructions  were  highly  vulued,  and 
greatly  enhanced  by  his  diligence  in  visiting 
the  absent,  especially  the  aflBicted.  An 
ardent  lover  of  children,  he  careMly  watched 
over  his  own  fkmily,  and  manifested  a 
Clunstian  anxiety  for  the  families  of  others, 
especially  by  his  great  diligence  in  assisting 
to  estabUsh  a  Sabbath-school  in  Bramham 
in  1835.  As  a  Local  preacher,  he  was  con- 
icientious  in  attending  to  his  appointments, 
and  earnest  in  endeavouring  to  win  souls  for 
his  Master.  During  his  last  illness  he  was 
often  severely  tempted;  but,  by  "looking 
unto  Jesus,*'  he  overcame,  and  was  kept  in 
peace.  On  the  last  Sabbath  of  his  life,  with 
deep  emotion,  he  repeated  the  lines, — 

"  But,  O,  when  that  last  conflict's  o'er, 
And  T  am  chain'd  to  earth  no  more, 
With  what  glad  accents  shall  I  rise 
To  Join  the  music  of  the  skies ! " 

Boon  after,  he  said,  **Qod  will  bring  me 
through ;  I  have  nothing  to  do,  but  to  'r^oioe 
evermore,  pray  without  ceasing,  and  in 
everything  give  thanks.' "  T.  S. 

October  30th.— At  Ouihwaitet  in  the 
Penrith  Circuit,  in  his  twenty-third  year, 
Hr.  John  Sanderson.  He  was  converted  in 
eaiiy  youth,  and  gave  evidence  of  true  piety 
by  a  holy  life.  He  was  rendered  a  blessing 
to  the  Sabbath-school  in  his  naUve  village^ 
and  was  active  in  various  plans  of  benevolent 
enterprise.  He  died  suddenly  at  Bowness, 
Windennere ;  but  ho  was  found  ready,  and 
experienced  the  support  and  consolations  of 
religion.  With  faith  unshaken,  and  hope 
unclouded,  ho  passed  to  his  heavenly  home, 
peacefully  trusting  in  the  merits  of  Jesus 
alone.  T.  B. 

November  10th.— At  SaUfieetf  in  the 
liOuth  Circuit,  Mrs.  Hannah  Fhillipson,  in 
her  twenty-eighth  year.     During  a  revival 


of  religion  in  her  native  village,  she  obtaiiu^ 
the  pardoning  mercy  of  God.  Her  Chrisiiait 
character  was  marked  by  generosity,  c^•eD- 
nc&s  ftnd  stability.  During  the  painfiil 
affliction  which  terminated  in  death,  she 
was  very  graciously  sustained  by  her 
covenant-keeping  Lord.  Occasionally  she 
was  heard  to  say,  very  earnestly,  "  LonJ, 
make  me  perfect" — "The  predoos  blood." 
Thus,  as  ftill  oonsdousneas  remained,  her 
heart  was  going  out  toward  God.  An  boor 
before  her  decease,  she  called  for  her  mothff, 
who  repeated  the  lines, — 

"  O  what  are  all  my  sufferings  here, 
I^  Lord,  Thou  count  me  meet 
With  that  enraptured  host  to'  appear, 
And  worship  at  Thy  feet  I" 

When  asked  if  she  felt  Jesus  preeioo^ 
•he  at  onoe  replied,  firmly,  but  feebly, 
in  the  affirmative.  AAer  desiring  her  sonov. 
ing  friends  to  pray  on  her  behaJi^  she  omd* 
mended  her  babe  to  their  care,  and  peaceful 
fell  asleep  in  the  faith  and  hope  of  tb« 
GospeL  T.  a 

November  11th.— At  Bromirigg^  in  tk 
Penrith  Circuit,  in  her  forty-first  year,  Mft. 
Elizabeth  Muse.  At  seventeen  she  found 
peace  through  believing,  being  among  the 
first-fruits  of  the  Wcsleyan  ministry  " 
Matterdalc.  She  walked  with  God,  and 
exhibited  the  Christian  graces  both  in 
seasons  of  prosperity  and  in  times  of  dif- 
ficulty and  bereavement.  Her  children  vac 
anxiously  trained  in  the  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  Lord.  Her  trust  in  ^ 
providential  government  of  God  was  finn 
and  unshaken.  Her  Ust  affliction,  thoo^b 
•  protracted,  was  borne  with  resignation  ami 
joyous  hope.  To  the  last  moment  she  ex- 
pressed an  entire  reliance  on  the  mercy  of 
God  through  a  erudfiod  Redeemer.  T.  & 

November  23d.— At  Bramleyj  aged  tiurly- 
five,  Elizabeth,  the  beloved  wife  of  Mr.  W. 
H.  Scott  She  "feared  the  Lord  fhsn  hff 
youth,"  and  about  the  age  of  ft»nrl«n 
experienced  converting  gracei,  and  inut«d 
herself  to  the  ohurch  of  God.    A  Bataxally 
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aaiuble  du^Mntkm  wtg  disciplined  and 
ivimUtcd  by  Divine  grace ;  and,  combine<l 
wiih  B  eheerfo]  Bpirit^  and  nnaffuctcd 
buuiiiitjr  and  nicttkncss,  endeared  her  to 
mrjiT.  The  poor  and  destitute  ever  found 
ia  her  a  helper.  While  health  permitted, 
bjr  atteadajMO  on  the  means  of  grace  was 
eirnipltfy.  *'T7ie  heart  of  her  husband" 
dj^i  "tsMf  tnist  in  her/*  and  her  domestic 
vinoea  will  be  long  and  gratefdlly  remem- 
hereii  Her  ranoTal  was  comparailvdj 
iQil'l«n,  bat  she  was  not  nnpropared  for  the 
p:it  chan?e.  Among  her  last  words  were, 
•  1  am  iwting  aa  my  Saviour."    J.  P.  L. 

.VoTembor  30th. — At   Padiham,  in  her 

vreotj-fifUi  fear,   Elizabeth,   the  beloved 

vif«  of  Mr.  James  Whitalur.    She  reoeived 

a  j^'xUf  training,  and  was  early  the  subject 

of  deep  conrictiona  ;    bat  she  for  awhile 

milted  the  Holy  Spirit.   Under  the  ministry 

*J  the  late  Rev.  Lawrence  Hargreaye,  (who 

Was  loddenly  cut  down  by  fever,  at  Padiham, 

iii  lS13,)she  was  powerfnlly  affected  ;  but 

rfa-h  was  her  averrion  from  the   pointed 

ap|)»ls  of  this  man  of  God,  both  in  the 

p^pit  and  at  home,  that,  when  he  entered 

tii«  door  of  her  CaUier's  house,  she  would 

Buke  her  escape  at  the  window,  and  hide 

ktivlf  in  the  garden  till  he  was  gone.     In 

HidtheUbours  of  the  Rev.  W.  Illlngworth 

vera  owned  of  God  in  the  conversion  of 

unU,  among  whom  were  Mrs.  Whitaker, 

Iter  surriring  husband,  and  others  who  rest 

inJesos,  while  some   *' continue  unto  this 

•by."    The  conviction  wrought  in  our  de- 

ptrtrd  sister  was  strong,  and  her  change 

d^'  i'led :   at   a  lovefeast  held  in   the  old 

chlJ^«l,    ihe    was   pleading    with  God  for 

BkTcj  ;  and  as  Mr.  William  Hopwood,  then 

<tf  Bomisy,  whispered  words  of  eneonnge- 

Mnt  into  her  ear,  that  precious  promise  was 

Applisd  to  her  heart,    **  I  will  never  leave 

tU ;  I  wUl  never  forsake  thee."     light 

Ut*k«  ia  upon  her  mind ;  and,  with  all  the 

iTdfnar  and  J<^  of  a  now-boni  soul,   she 

^'<«e  and  besought  her  Mends  to  unite  with 

W  in  pfaising  God.     AfEUction  was  her  lot 

f'V  several  following  years.     A  class-meeting 

bebl  in  her  own  bouse  was  highly  prised  and 

dily  improved.     Her  death,  though  sudden, 

«■*  not  unexpected.     She  had    retired  to 

T>M  without  any  presentiment  of  approaching 

dl«M)!utioiL     Sat,  when  she  was  apparently 

^sjojing  tweet  repose,  the  Son  of  Han  came, 

<iM  abe  fcU  asleep  in  Jesus.  J.  B. 

December  2d. — Of  consunptton,  in  the 
•i^htsenth  year  of  her  age,  Edith  H.  Spink, 
'^  DtHVCsfry,  in  the  Malfton  Oreait  Her 
sffictioa  was  protiacted  and  painful,  but 
tW  was  enabted  to  trust  in  Christ,  and 
(ncnd  His  grace  suAcient.  As  her  suflering 
sad  weakness  ineraased,  she  became  in- 
otsiingly  patient ;  and  her  end  was  peace. 

R. 

December  21  st. — In  the  ¥anth£ster  Firti 
Circuit,  Mrs,  Mary  Cooke,  In  her  fifty-third 
T^AT-  Bom  at  Carlisle,  she  was  '*bom 
H^*"  at  MandNstcr.     *'Add«d  to  the 


church  "  in  her  youth,  Aie  walked  humbly 
with  God  thirty-four  years.  Praying  often 
with  and  always  for  her  children,  and 
alluring  them  by  gentle  words  and  circum- 
spect beliaviour,  she  joyed  greatly  that  they 
were  all  made  "wise  unto  salvation  through 
fSsith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus."  Bewailing 
with  no  common  grief  the  brutal  murder  of 
her  saintly  mother,  when  herself  a  young 
mother, — and  experiencing,  in  addition  to 
manifold  cares,  uninterrupted  bodily  afflic- 
tion during  the  last  twelve  years  of  her 
pilgrimage,  — she  "  patiently  endured." 
Shrinking  often  from  death  in  prospect,  she 
calmly  defied  "the  last  enemy"  in  actual  con- 
flict. Her  last  expression  was,  as  if  addressed 
to  '^ ministering  spirits," — "Crown  Him! 
crown  Him  1  crown  Him  I "  S. 

December  29th.— At  Bridpart,  Tdx.  John 
Hinde,  in  his  seventy-eighth  year.  For  the 
long  space  of  fifty  years  he  maintained  an 
unimpeachable  Christian  profession.  His 
disposition  was  retiring  and  affectionate ;  but 
his  zeal  for  God  induced  him  to  accept  the 
office  of  class-leader,  which  he  sustained,  not- 
withstanding much  constitutional  timidity, 
with  great  acceptance,  until  increasing  in- 
firmity compelled  him  to  seek  relief  from  its 
duties.  When  the  present  Bridport  chapel 
was  erected,  he  was  enrolled  among  the 
number  of  its  Trustees.  He  so  lived  before 
God  and  man,  as  to  secure  the  esteem  and 
confidence  of  all  who  knew  him.  The 
passive  graces  obtained  a  beautiful  ex- 
pression in  his  character.  The  services  of 
the  sanctuary  were  his  delight.  Several 
years  he  suffered  greatly  f^m  the  encroach- 
ments of  disease;  but  his  sufferings  were 
borne  with  uncomplaining  submission,  and 
his  mind  was  preserved  in  constant  peace. 
On  Sunday,  December  27th,  he  twice  at- 
tended public  service,  and  returned  home  in 
the  evening  expressing  his  thankfulness  for 
the  ministrations  of  God's  precious  word. 
After  a  few  minutes  he  was  seised  with 
violent  pain  in  the  head.  He  felt  the  sum- 
mons was  come,  and  exclaimed,  "I  am 
dying ;  I  am  going  home.  Come,  Lord  Jesus, 
and  take  me. "  He  soon  sank  into  a  slumber, 
only  to  awake  in  the  presence  of  the  Saviour 
whom  he  had  long  loved  and  served.   M.  G. 

January  3d,  1864.— At  her  residence, 
Hyde-terrace,  Leedg,  in  the  Oxford-Place 
C^ui^  Miss  Sarah  Russell,  aged  sixty-nine. 
For  many  years  she  had  enjoyed  the  salva- 
tion of  Christ,  and  had  sustained  with  fidelity 
and  efficiency  the  office  of  a  class-leader. 
Her  piety  was  simple,  deep^  and  unosten- 
tatious ;  and  her  love  of  the  means  of  grace 
strong  and  unwavering.  Her  blameless 
deporbnent  and  habitual  kindness  secured 
the  esteem  of  all  who  knew  her;  and  the 
approach  of  the  last  enemy  found  her  ready 
for  the  Saviour's  call.  She  had  anticipated 
with  great  interest  the  annual  Covenant-ser- 
vice on  the  fin»t  Sabbath  of  the  new  year ; 
but,  on  the  morning  of  that  day,  she  was  un- 
expectedly summoned  to  the  heavenly  sanc- 
tuary, to  be  with  Christ  for  eyer.  H.  W.  W. 
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Januaiy  6th.— At  Wartoiek,  aged  mxij- 
Bix,  Emily,  wife  ot  the  Rer.  Thomas  Collins. 
The  strict  training  of  her  mother  in  regard 
to  the  Lord's  daj,  though  somewhat  irksome 
in  the  baojancy  of  youth,  proTcd  a  life-long 
blessing.  The  ministiy  ot  the  Ber.  Gerard 
Nod  was  the  means  of  aOnring  her  to  desire 
the  salvation  of  the  GospeL  Bhe  heard  some 
pious  Weslqrans  in  Cumberland,  from  whom 
she  learned  the  views  of  thdr  body;  and 
when  she  saw  the  privilege  of  believers  to 
ei^oy  the  knowledge  of  adoption,  by  the 
witness  of  the  Spirit^  she  rested  not  untU 
she  found  that  grace.  The  doctrine  of 
entire  sanctification,  also,  she  embraced  as 
scriptural ;  and  in  it  she  ever  rejoiced.  Her 
spirit  was  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  Lord 
at  all  times ;  but  for  some  years  bodily  health 
and  strength  fiiiled.  She  guided  her  house, 
and  brought  up  her  chOdren,  according  to 
Bible  teaching ;  and  she  had  the  joy  to  see 
thorn  walldng  in  the  truth.  The  death  of 
her  elder  daughter,  (Mrs.  Broadbent,  Lough- 
borough,) on  the  2d  July  last,  was  a  great 
trial  to  her.  Since  that  time  she  more 
evidently  walked  in  eternity.  The  last  time 
she  was  at  her  class,  she  said,  "  I  am  told, 
and  I  feel,  that  I  may  go  at  any  moment." 
A  few  days  before  her  death  her  husband 
asked  if  she  had  any  message  to  the  sick  he 
was  going  to  visit;  "Tell  them,"  she 
answered,  "to  come  to  Chnst  immediately 
— immediiUely."  When  the  summ<ms  came^ 
she  departed  to  be  with  the  Lord.  C. 

January  6th. — ^At  Penryn,  aged  eighty- 
two,  Mrs.  Mary  Tregaskis,  mother  of  the 
Rev.  BexOamin  Tregaskis.  She  feared  the 
Lord  from  her  youUi,  and  at  an  early  age 
became  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Society. 
It  was  her  delight  to  attend  the  house  of 
prayer;  and,  when  increasing  infirmities 
rendered  her  visits  no  longer  possible,  still, 
at  home,  "in  age  and  feebleness  extreme," 
she  patiently  waited  for  the  coming  of  her 
Lord.  Her  last  days  were  peac^ul  and 
bright ;  her  testimony  to  the  predousness 
of  Christ,  and  the  efficacy  of  the  atonement, 
was  highly  satis&ctory  ;  her  joy  was  ftill ; 
and  as  she  spoke  of  the  Redeemer's  presence, 
of  the  security  she  felt  in  His  arms  of  lov^ 
and  of  her  Father's  house,  her  countenance 
became  radiant,  and  those  who  were  pre- 
sent found  the  chamber  where  she  lay 
"quite  in  the  verge  of  heaven."  In  a 
good  old  age,  her  work  being  done,  she 
fell  asleep,  and  was  taken  home  to  God. 

R.  C.  B. 

January  18th.— At  his  residence,  Cale- 
donian-road, Leeds,  in  the  Oxfcnd-PIace 
Circuit,  Mr.  George  Rdnhardt,  aged  fifty- 
dght.  In  early  life  he  was  led  to  Christ ; 
and  during  nearly  forty  yeai-s  he  maintained 
an  unbroken  connexion  with  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Sodety.  He  adorned  his  Chris- 
tian profesdon  byablamdess  deportment; 
and,  whUe  his  cheerftUneas  and  kindness 
endeared  him  to  the  drde  in  which  ho  moved, 


his  integrity  and  honouable  besring  wos 
the  esteem  of  his  fdlow-townsmen  generally. 
He  was  one  o(  the  original  Trastees  of  the 
Oxford-Place  chapd;  and  he  stood  in  t 
dmilar  relation  to  other  chapels  in  the 
Circuity  readily  taking  upon  himsdf  anj 
care  or  toil  which  sudi  a  podtion  might 
involve.  He  was  the  leader  of  a  Istko  das ; 
for  many  years  he  was  the  Cireuit-Tretnutr 
for  the  Foreign  Misdons;  he  filled,  on 
diflTerent  oocadons»  the  oflloes  of  Sodety  sad 
Circuit  steward;  while  to  the  last  be  con- 
tinued to  labour  in  the  unpretending  but 
important  work  of  tract-distribution.  It 
was  only  on  the  30th  of  December  kst  that 
he  retired  from  the  Circuit-stewsrdthip, 
receiving  from  a  large  Quarteriy  Meeting  a 
most  cordial  acknowledgmoit  of  his  valnable 
services.  During  the  last  few  montha,  bis 
health  had  begun  to  fiiil ;  but  there  wm  no 
apprehendon  that  his  earthly  coune  vss  eo 
near  its  dose.  When  the  probable  )amo  of 
his  disease  was  made  known  to  him  by  \m 
medical  attendant,  there  was,  at  first,  a 
conflict  between  the  innate  love  of  life  with 
its  varied  activities,  and  the  religions  prin- 
dples  on  which  his  character  was  baaed :  bat 
that  conflict  was  soon  over,  and  be  was 
enabled  to  look  forward  to  his  departure 
with  holy  confidence  and  hope.  He  em- 
phatically  expressed  his  trust  in  the  atone- 
ment of  Jesus,  the  all-anfildency  of  which 
opened  itself  fully  to  his  mind ;  and,  as  hit 
change  drew  near,  he  eigoyed  the  ridi,  deep 
peace  of  God.  H.  W.  W. 

January  21at. — ^At  TaviHock,  aged  tbirtj- 
nine^  Elisabeth,  the  beloved  wife  of  the 
Rev.  William  FarsoDson.  She  was  "trans- 
formed by  the  renewing  of  her  mind,"  when 
about  twenty ;  and  from  that  time,  to  the 
period  of  her  death,  she  "walked  with 
God."  Her  end  was  somewhat  sadden; 
but  she  frequently  gave  utterance  to  a  fell 
confidence  and  hope  in  Christ,  and  died, 
as  she  had  lived,  "clinging  to  the  ctqib." 
Tp  her  family  the  loss  is  great  indeed; 
while  the  poor  have  cause  to  mourn  for  a 
pattern  and  a  hdper,  and  we  all  fed  that 
we  are  bereft  of  a  sister  and  a  fiiend.  And 
yet  Mis.  Parsonson  is  not  wholly  lost  to  xa : 
she  lives  and  acts  among  us  stalL  Kor  ahall 
we  soon  forget  the  sim^e  piety,  unaffseted 
manners,  genial  dispodtion,  and  generoos 
heart,  by  which  she^  "bdng  dead,  yet 
speaketh."  F.  F. 

February  12th.>-At  his  house  in  JTittM- 
ttreet,  the  Rev.  PhiUp  Hardesstfe,  of 
the  Seventh  London  dnmit,  in  the  thirty- 
fourth  year  of  his  ministry.  For  sereral 
weeks  his  health  had  been  in  a  declining 
state^  but  hopes  were  entertained  of  bis  r^ 
covery  till  within  a  short  time  of  his  death. 
He  was  an  ingenious,  interesting,  and  in- 
structive preadier;  and  his  une^^erted  re- 
moval isdeeplyhunentedbythecoagregstiov 
to  whom  he  was  aocostomed  to  minister  the 
word  of  life.  T.  J. 
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JUSTIN  MARTYR,  AND  HIS  TIMES.* 

Thbrb  are  certain  departments  of  kno'wledge  which  seem  to  be  the 
mondpojy  of  a  few.  In  ourverybusy  age,  when  every  one  in  his  own 
ipbere  is  moving  at  the  greatest  speed,  the  multitude  have  but  little 
opportanity  of  making  themselves  acquainted  with  the  men  of  otber 
dtjg,  though  these  may  have  occupied  the  most  important  positions, 
isd  by  their  labours  laid  us  nnder  the  heaviest  obligation.  We  live 
in  the  enjoyment  of  our  advantages,  and  appropriate  the  fruit  of  their 
raergy,  fidelity,  and  zeal,  without  troubling  .ourselves  even  about  the 
fismes  of  ocrr  benefactors.  The  inspired  records  preclude  our  ignorance 
of  many  of  the  Lord's  chosen  instruments  for  the  spread  and  perpetua- 
Hopof-His  truth.  St.  Luke's  brief  account  of  early  Christian  progress 
V  in  the  hands  of  the  humblest  among  us,  thanks  to  the  grand  move- 
mcat.of  the  sixteenth  century,  which  broke  the  seal  that  a  crafty 
^*^ld<y  had  placed  upon  the  word  of  God ;  and  by  his  simple  but 
^■t^MS  annals  we  are  made  almost  intimately  acquainted  with  *the 
I'Vlkjitfowmenta,  the  quenchless  zea],  and  the  marvellous  su^cces^ 
<'^  ths^A|wstie  of  the  Gentiles.  And  in  those  inspired  letters,  which 
^*  fpA  in  particular  wrote,  we  are  furnished  wHh  the  names  of 
>D*ngf  A^'his  fellow-soldiers  in  the  sacred  conflict.  Few  of  us  inquire 
vbtt  Dceame  of  these  men.  But  our  ignorance  of  their  history  gives 
>  greal  advantage  to  the  sceptic,  who  is  bold  enough  to  intimate  that 
Ibe  documents  which  .contain  their  names,  and  from  which  we  have 
^f<n)ed  the  way  of  salvation,  are  little  beyond  an  ingenious  appropfia^ 
^n  of  the  myths  of  a  prior  antiquity.  True  successors  of  the  apostles 
v^re  these  honoured  men;  and  nobly  they  sustained  their  part  in  the 
charch's  early  struggles.  It  appears  that  the  first  person  who  presided 
oyer  the  church  of  Rome,  after  the  martyrdom  of  the  apostles,  was 
^ioQi»  whom  St.  Paul  mentions  in  his  Epistle  from  Rome  to  Timothy : 
"  Eobolua  greeteth  thee,  and  Pudens,  and  Linus,  and  Claudia,  and 
•U  the  brethren."  Clement,  whom  the  apostle  recognises,  in  writing  to 
tl^ePhilippians,  speaking  of  "Clement  also,"  and  "other  "his  "fellow- 
^bourers,  whose  names  are  in  the  book  of  life,"  was  the  third  in  the  sue- 
c^on  to  that  important  charge.  "  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,"  who 
*u  awakened  by  the  preaching  of  St.  Paul  at  Athens,  is  said  to  have 

^^ • ^M    .1    _   _M__1    _        ■-        _ -. 

*  AawDg  the  authorities  used  In  preparing  this  artide,  the  principal  are  Euae- 
^ ;  (W.  8^18 ;)  Neander,  Vols,  i.,  ii. ;  Guericke  ;  Kurtz ;  Life  and  Times  of  Justin 
>Itityr,b7  Sonisch  ;  Dr.  Oaussen  on  the  Canon ;  and  Dr.  Ciuiningham^s  «  Historical 
Theok^y,"  Vol  i.— See  also  an  article  in  this  Magazine,  for  January,  1859. 

VOL,  X.— Firrn  sbbies.  v 
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been  the  firat  who  presided  over  the  church  in  that  ancient  queen  of 
cities.  All  these  were  men  who  lived,  and  acted,  and  died,  in  the 
service  of  God  and  the  church.  Little  is  generally  known  of  those 
who  are  honoured  with  the  designation  of  "  apostolic  fathers."  Well 
would  it  be  for  us,  if  the  stirring  events  in  which  they  took  so  promi- 
nent a  part,  and  which  are  full  of  interest,  were  studied  in  place  of 
much  of  the  light  and  fictitious  literature  which  now  assumes  to  teach 
the  duties  of  life  in  the  most  captivating  form.  In  the  truthful  records 
of  the  past,  examples  of  virtue  and  self-sacrificing  love  abound,  from 
which  all  may  draw  lessons  of  manly  fortitude  in  suffering,  of  unfalter- 
ing friendship  in  the  crisis  of  danger,  and  of  loyalty  to  principle,  even 
when  it  involved  "  the  loss  of  all  things." 

In  this  paper,  we  propose  to  give  some  account  of  a  man  who  occupied 
a  singular  position  in  early  church-history.  The  constancy  of  his  faith, 
and  his  ultimate  sacrifice  of  life  in  the  cause  of  the  blessed  Sarioar, 
have  secured  to  him,  by  universal  consent,  the  most  honourable  title  of 
"  Martyr."  When  Justin  embraced  Christianity,  the  last  snrviviog  of 
the  apostles  had  gone  to  his  reward  ;  and  most  of  the  men  who  bad 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  personal  intercourse  with  any  of  the  illustri- 
ous Twelve,  had  also  finished  their  allotted  work.  He  appeared  at  a  very 
important  time,  which  may  be  properly  regarded  as  one  of  tranaitioc. 
While  apostles  lived,  their  authority  and  teaching,  if  not  unquestioned, 
were  paramount  in  the  churches  which  they  had  founded ;  and  it  is 
not  surprising  if  their  immediate  successors  too  were  regarded  vith 
an  almost  mysterious  reverence.  When  apostolic  voices  were  silenced  bj 
the  sword  of  persecution,  the  providence  of  God  introduced  a  man  in 
many  respects  remarkably  adapted  to  the  occasion.  His  education 
and  culture  freed  him  from  all  superstitions  regard  to  merely  human 
authority  ;  and  his  thorough  honesty  prepared  him  to  receive  implicitlj 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  teaching  of  the  Divine  oraclea.  His  influence 
on  his  own  age  was  considerable  ;  and  he  stands,  to  our  view,  midvaj 
between  the  weakness  and  jejune  mysticism  of  some  who  take  rank 
among  the  ^'apostolic  fathers,"  and  the  theological  degeneracy  of  the 
succeeding  century.  There  is  no  companion-figure  to  Justin  in  that 
early  period.  He  appears  as  a  scholar,  and  a  man  of  free  thoogbt,  in 
comparison  with  his  immediate  predecessors;  and  as  an  earnest  biblical 
Christian,  in  comparison  with  too  many  who  came  after  him. 

Let  honourable  mention  be  made,  in  passing,  of  Clement  of  Rome; 
a  man  of  sound  understanding,  and  of  truly  primitive  spirit,  whose 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  *'  is  to  be  regarded  as "  presenting  to 
us  "  the  earliest  genuine  remains  of  Christian  antiquity."  Though  it 
may  not  have  entirely  escaped  the  mischievous  hand  of  the  interpo- 
lator, it  is  still  worthy  of  one  who  had  held  intercourse  with  the 
apostles  of  the  Lord.  In  his  endeavour  to  allay  the  dissensions 
existing  in  the  church  of  Corinth,  he  is  especially  anzioos  about  the 
state  of  heart  prevailing  among  the  fiock,  while,  with  commendable 
prudence,  he  upholds  the  just  authority  of  the  appointed  pastors.  The 
brief  remains  of  Polycarp  are  held  precious,  though  they  poascjs 
little  intrinsic  value  beyond  "bearing  testimony,  directly  and  indirectly, 
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to  the  leading  facts  of  Cbriatianity,  and  to  the  general  reception  of  the 
books  of  Scripture.'*  The  anonymous  Epistle  to  Diognetus  is  diatin- 
guitbed  by  greater  internal  worth,  and  aapplies  a  masterly  answer  to 
the  question,— "  Why  am  I  a  Christian?"  It  must  have  been  written 
by  a  perwu  of  much  more  than  ordinary  refinement, — not  improbably, 
a  eoorert  from  the  most  highly  educated  ranks  of  heathenism* 

It  is  of  some  importance  to  take  a  general  view  of  the  state  of  the 
chorch  during  Justin's  time,  in  order  rightly  to  estimate  his  character 
iDd  bis  work.     Christianity  appeared  as  a  power  of  spiritual  cegene- 
ration  among  men,  accomplishing  in  every  case,  when  truly  embraced, 
an  extraordinary  change  in  the  inner  nature,  and  in  the  whole  external 
life.    It  was  a  Divine  leaven,  which  brought  all  into  harmony  with 
ilielf.  Against  it  all  the  learning,  wealth,  and  power  of  the  world  were 
loon  arrayed  in  open  and  deadly  hostility.     Of  secular  inducements 
to  accept  it,  there  were  truly  none.  The  success  which  attended  it,  never- 
theless, filled  its  opponents  with  astonishment  and  dismay.     Under 
ita  inexplicable  power,  multitudes  willingly  "  suffered  the  loss  of  all 
things^"  and,  utterly  destitute,  appeared  consciously  the  wealthier,  and 
ifflmeuurably  the  happier.     Those  early  conversions  were,  in  the  main^ 
both  genuine  and  distinct.  The  change  which  passed  upon  the  primitive 
disciples,  in  contrast  with  their  former  license  and  idolatry,  was  both 
patent  and  signal.     The  line  of  demarkation  between  the  old  world 
and  the  new  was  broadly  traced.     Everywhere  communities  of  men 
appeared,  whose  purity  of  life,  and  fraternal  love,  altogether  beyond 
question,  constituted  them  lights  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  moral  dark* 
Qeaa.    It  would  betray  an  oblivion  of  human  nature,  as  well  as  of  some 
RJonitory  texts  of  holy  writ,  to  suppose  that  there  were  no  "  spots  " 
in  the  primitive  **  feasts  of  charity."    The  discipline  of  the  Christians 
vas,  notwithstanding,  simple  and  severe.  It  required  an  uncompromising 
rniODciation  of  former  sinful  practices,  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
things  that  are  pure  and  lovely.     They  watched  over  each  other  with 
brotheriy  jealousy  and  tenderness.      While  marriage  was  esteemed 
" honourable  in  all,"  its  sacred  vows  were  maintained.     The  family  was 
<^nformed  to  the  Christian  model.     The  pleasures  of  sin,  and  of  the 
old  heathen  regime,  were  not  only  renounced,  but  loathed.     The  claims 
^  the  civil  magistrate  were  freely  recognised ;  but  his  attempts  to 
folate  conscience  and  Christian  freedom  were  resisted  to  the  last 
extmnity.     They  accepted  the  teaching  of  their  Divine  Master  with 
Qoquestioning  submission  ;  seeking  to  "  render  unto  Caesar  the  things 
tbat  are  Cesar's,  and  unto  Ood  the  things  that  are  6od*B."     So  writes 
Jaatin: — "Tribute  and  custom  we  above  all  othera  are  everywhere 
^j  to  pay  to  your  appointed  officers,  as  our  Master  has  taught  us. 
^e  pray  to  God  alone  ;  but  you  we  cheerfully  serve  in  all  other  things^ 
»Dee  we  aeknowledge  you  as  rulen  of  men." 

On  these  general  principles  they  were  all  agreed :  but  the  appli« 
cation  of  them  sometimes  involved  considerable  difficulty.  It  was 
often  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  between  the  elements  which 
*fre  merely  civil  or  social,  and  those  which  were  religious.  The 
origin  and  first  connexion  of  many  things,  which  had  sprung  fcom  a 
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heathen  religious  source,  had  *'  faded  away  from  the  popular  couBcioui* 
ness."    "While  Christianity  was  intended  to  purify  and  ennoble  all  tbat 
was  right  in  human  relations  and  institutions,  it  was  not  easy  to 
decide  in  every  case  what  might  be  received  into  association  witb  it, 
and  thus  freed  from  impure  admixture,  and   what  most  be  utterly 
rejected.     Some  things  not  essentially  wrong  might  appear  so  to  the 
newly  saved,  from  their  old  connexion  with  the  yices  of  the  heatben 
world.     Hence  arose  questions  of  extreme  delicacy,  requiring  for  tbeir 
decision  much  practical  wisdom,  as  well  as  stern,  fidelity.    Different 
opinions  prevailed,  according  to  the  mental  constitution  of  leaden  and 
converts  in  the  church ;  and  the  whole  subject  was  coloured,  to  the 
popular  eye,  as  prominence  was  given  to  the  assimlative  or  to  the 
aggrcMive  power  of  Christianity.     Comparatively  few  combined  the 
deep  Christian  earnestness,  with  the  scientific  clearness  of  judgment, 
which  the  adoption  of  the  assimilative  process  demanded.  The  great  bodj 
of  sincere  Christians  recoiled  from  any  association  with  heatbenism. 
In  the  glow  of  their  first  love,  they  regarded  all  their  former  customs 
and  habits  with  the  sternest  reprobation.    The  conscience  of  the  chorch 
resembles  that  of  the  individual,  and  must  pass  through  a  similar 
course  of  training.     **  In  the  development  of  the  Christian  life,  the 
extreme  aggressive  element  must,  naturally,  first  predominate."  This  is 
not  only  natural,  but  safe.    The  spirit  of  accommodation,  if  prematurely 
admitted,  almost  inevitably  leads  to  unworthy  compromise. 

It  has  been  intimated,  that  the  discipline  of  the  church  was  levere. 
All  who  relapsed  into  their  former  sins,  or  yielded  to  the  ordeal  of 
persecution,  were  subjected  to  numerous  acts  of  penitential  humilia- 
tion ;  and  it  was  only  after  a  long  and  painful  process  that  they  were 
restored  to  confidence,  and  to  a  place  in  the  holy  brotherhood.  The 
light  within  the  church  was  clear  and  strong ;  but  the  way  of  approach 
was  strait.  The  social  relation  of  men  was  then  a  question,  as  of  deep 
interest,  so  of  peculiar  difficulty.  The  Saviour  bad  distinctly  proclaimed 
the  unity  of  the  race,  and  the  dignity  of  the  individual  man.  The 
sinful  condition  of  all  He  traced  to  one  and  the  eame  source ;  and  the 
highest  freedom  was  offered  to  the  most  abject,  equally  with  the  purpled 
emperor.  The  deep  consciousness  of  the  church  felt  this,  and  responded. 
The  slave  became  a  Christian,  and  a  spiritually  free  man ;  but  he  who 
claimed  absolute  proprietorship  in  him  remained  a  heathen,  and  a 
slave  to  sin.  The  right  of  personal  freedom  was  not  disputed,  even  for 
a  moment ;  but  the  church  had  no  political  commission.  Strong  in 
their  belief  of  the  regenerating  power  of  their  religion,  the  converts 
calmly  submitted  to  present  wrong,  fully  convinced  that  the  new  spirit 
and  principles  would  penetrate  every  order  of  society,  and  achieve  a 
victory  of  universal'  emancipation  by  the  prior  victory  of  individual 
conversion.  There  were  many  who,  with  an  intelligent  appreciation 
of  what  is  inalienably  due  to  man,  meekly  endured  the  yoke,  in  antici- 
pation of  future  relief  by  the  aggressive  power  of  their  relig:ion. 

The  case  of  a  professedly  Christian  state  is  widely  different.  For 
a  government  which  pretends  to  recognise  the  teaching  of  Christ  and 
His  lypostles  as  Divine,  and  therefore  authoritativej  to  make  and  retain 
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Uws  which  riret  the  iron  upon  the  necks  of  fellow-men,  is  an  ineon- 
mitncy  which  ought  not  to  be  endured  for  an  hour.  The  advocacy 
of  alarery,  amid  the  light  of  this  age,  is  an  unaccountable  outrage,  and 
one  that  proclaims  the  infatuating  power  of  human  selfishness.  In 
sQswer  to  a  plea  of  which  some  make  much,  let  a  single  word  suffice. 
He  vho  is  so  demoralized  as  to  enslave  his  fellows,  or  willingly  to 
bold  tbem  in  bonds,  has  sunk  to  a  depth  at  which  compassionate 
feduigt  may  not  be  expected  to  flourish.  He  may  cherish  something 
like  kindoesB  toward  his  beast ;  but  he  can  hardly  entertain  such  a 
KDtiment  toward  his  brother-man  of  whom  he  has  attempted  to  make 
8  brate.  The  lurking  sense  of  wrong-doing,  which  cannot  be  wholly 
quenched  in  the  heart  of  the  worst,  will  keep  np  a  constant  asperity 
Tithio  him,  impelling  him  to  enforce  hia  assumed  right  by  severity ; 
ao  J  he  will  not  seem  to  apologize  for  his  usurpation  by  superfluoua 
kindness. 

The  church  of  early  times  rejoiced  in  its  newly-awakened  feeling  of 
brotherhood.  The  Saviour's  "  new  commandment,''  that  His  disciples 
^bonld  **  love  one  another,'*  was  freely  obeyed  from  the  spontaneous 
impnlse  of  a  new  nature.  The  spirit  of  the  Pentecostal  believers,  who 
"bad  all  things  common,"  was  to  some  extent  applied  in  the  regula- 
tion of  their  internal  afiairs.  By  stated  contributions  they  ministered 
to  the  necessities  of  the  distressed,  of  widows,  and  of  orphans.  The 
stranger  was  cheerfully  embraced,  and  made  a  partaker  of  their  hospi- 
tality. On  occasions  of  general  calamity,  distant  churches  hastened  to 
give  practical  expression  to  their  sympathy,  by  acts  of  substantial 
s?nerosity,  which  were  often  performed  at  the  cost  of  much  sacrifice. 
Captives  were  ransomed,  in  testimony  of  an  inward  sense  of  the  universal 
brotherhood.  A  new  community  had  arisen,  baptized  with  the  long-lost 
>pirit  of  love,  which  stood  forth  in  striking  contrast  to  the  cowardly 
ararice  of  the  surrounding  world.  Wliile  this  company  of  brothers 
i-^rnlly  performed  the  duties  of  their  new-born  relation,  the  proud 
ted  wealthy  cities  of  heathenism,  with  all  their  learning,  their  poetry 
and  eloquence,  their  philosophy  and  politics,  their  marble  palaces  and 
^tnplet,  hsd  no  refuge  for  the  destitute,  no  home  for  the  orphan,  no 
bospital  for  the  afflicted.  Justin  could  fearlessly  say,  in  one  of  his 
"  Apologies," — "  We,  who  were  once  slaves  of  lust,  have  now  delight 
only  in  purity  of  morals ;  we,  who  once  practised  arts  of  magic,  have 
consecrated  ourselves  to  the  eternal  God.  We,  who  once  prized  gain 
•bore  all  things,  now  give  even  all  that  we  have  to  the  common  use, 
>^Qd  abarc  it  with  every  one  that  is  in  want.  We,  who  once  hated 
4Dd  murdered  one  another,  and  on  account  of  difference  of  customs 
Tonld  not  share  our  hearth  with  strangers,  do  now,  since  the  appear- 
ance of  Christ,  live  in  common  with  them.  We  pray  for  our  enemies ; 
^e  seek  to  teach  them  who  hate  us  without  cause,  so  to  order  their 
•ives  according  to  Christ's  glorious  doctrine',  that  they  may  hold  the 
j'jjfal  hope  of  receiving  like  blessings  with  us  from  God,  the  Lord 
<faU." 

The  church  of  those  times  had  a  more  just  appreciation  of  its  rela- 
tion to  the  world,  tfaaa  we  ^nd  in  the  centuries  immediately  succeeding. 
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Few   entertained   the   idea  that  their  Christianity  reqaired  them  to 
renounce  the  world,  and  to  retire  into  seclusion  from  it,  though  its 
deep  wickedness,  and  the  treatment  which  they  daily  received,  might 
have  furnished  a  plausible  reason  for  so  doing.     They  felt,  rather,  that 
the  world  was  to  be  subdued  by  the  church,  and  pervaded  by  its 
principles.     True,  there  were  not  wanting  some  who/  in  the  fervoar 
of  their  first  experience,  inclined   to  carry  their  opposition  beyond 
what  their  religion  demanded.     While  these  sold  their  possessions,  in 
literal  compliance   with  the  Saviour's  direction  given  to  him  who 
inquired,  *'  What  must  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  life  ?  " — and  placed  thdr 
resources  at  the  disposal  of  the  church, — they  still  exercised  themselves 
almost  wholly  within  their  chosen  circle,  and  devoted  their  time  to  the 
service  of  the  sick  and  the  poor.   It  was  obvious  to  the  more  enhghtened, 
that  even  this  measure  of  asceticism  contained  within  it  the  germ  of 
evil ;  and  its  tendency  was  well  exposed  in  some  of  the  writings  of  the 
first  century.     An  undue  estimate  of  superiority  to  the  world  prepared 
the  way  for  obliquities  of  doctrine,  and  for  monastic  abominations, 
which  grew  rife  in  later  times. 

The  worship  of  the  early  Christians  was  beautifully  simple  and 
appropriate.  While  every  one  acknowledged  the  duty  of  living  ever  in 
the  spirit  of  devotion,  the  necessity  of  congregational  meetings  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  new  life  was  also  apprehended.  Justin  famishes 
a  vivid  description  of  these  services.  The  Scriptures  were  read  in  s 
language  which  the  people  understood, — first,  in  selections  from  the 
Old  Testament,  and  afterwards,  (as  the  canon  of  the  New  Testameot 
approached  completion,)  from  the  Evangelists  and  the  Epistles.  The 
officiating  presbyter  then  proceeded  to  deliver  an  address,  founded 
upon  the  lessons  which  had  been  read,  but  with  much  more  freedom 
in  its  structure  than  is  found  in  the  ordinary  sermon  of  modern  times. 
At  the  close  of  the  exposition  and  exhortation,  the  assembly  rose, 
and  engaged  in  silent  prayer.  Prayer  was  also  offered  by  the  presidtog 
elder ;  and  the  communicants  celebrated  the  Supper  of  their  Lord,  ia 
remembrance  of  His  dying  love,  and  as  a  renewed  pledge  of  their  ovn 
devotion  to  Him.  Hymns  and  spiritual  songs  enlivened  these  services. 
The  feast  of  love  was  frequently  celebrated,  in  which  the  members 
appeared  as  the  family  of  God.  The  Lord's  day  superseded  from  the 
beginning  the  Sabbath  of  Judaism,  though  not  without  remonstrance, 
and  a  varying  practice,  on  the  part  of  Judaizing  Christians.  Wednes- 
day and  Friday  were,  in  great  measure,  devoted  to  fasting  and  prayer, 
in  commemoration  of  the  Saviour's  passion.  Annual  festivals  formed 
a  part  of  the  arrangements  of  the  church  ;  and  the  controversy  as  to 
the  time  for  that  of  the  Passover  commenced  in  the  age  of  Justin, 
when,  in  the  year  1  GO,  Polycarp  paid  a  visit  to  Anicetus  at  Rome. 
But  a  difference  of  opinion  was  not  then  allowed  to  disturb  fraternal 
association.  It  remained  for  the  later  assumptions  of  Rome  to  rend 
the  Christian  body-politic.  There  was  an  evident  tendency  to  multiply 
annual  celebrations,  as  not  only  the  principal  events  of  the  Savioor's 
history  were  thus  commemorated^  but  festivals  were  added  in  honoor 
of  the  more  distinguished  martyrs,  and  in  recognition  of  their  birth  to 
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a  higher  life  on  the  day  they  won  their  crown.  We  trace  thug  early  the 
origin  of  the  Romish  calendar  of  saints'-daya,  which  has  proved  adverse 
alike  to  the  true  spirit  of  worship,  and  to  the  industry  and  prosperity 
of  the  people  who  have  been  willing  to  take  for  doctrines  the  command- 
ments of  men. 

Plsees  of  assembly  were  more  or  less  numerous,  according  to  exist- 
iogctrcumstanees.  Much  freedom  of  thought  prevailed,  in  regard  to  this 
partienlar.  Clement  of  Alexandria  observed^  in  the  succeeding  age, 
"  It  is  not  the  place,  but  the  congregation  of  the  elect,  that  I  call  the 
clmrch."  Still  more  to  the  point  is  the  remark  of  Justin :  *'  The 
God  of  the  Christians  is  not  confined  to  one  place,  but  His  invisible 
presence  fills  heaven  and  earth ;  and  in  all  places  He  is  worshipped 
by  the  faithful."  Yet,  for  obvious  usefulness,  large  structures  were 
obtained  where  it  was  practicable ;  and  soon  "  churches  *'  were  greatly 
mahiplied.  These  were,  at  first,  most  unassuming  edifices ;  but  the 
worshippers  found  them  to  be  Bethel, — the  very  house  of  God.  Images, 
and  all  symbols  of  the  kind,  were  excluded.  It  must  be  added,  how- 
ever, that  these  came  early  into  private  use ;  and  hence  they  were 
labseqaently  allowed  to  profane  the  sanctuary  of  a  pure  and  spiritual 
worship : — ^a  significant  proof  that  the  tendency  of  later  times  was  not 
to  correct  abuses,  but  to  give  them  fresh  and  fatal  development. 

As  the  worship  was  at  first  in  beautiful  harmony  with  the  principles 
of  Christianity,  that  harmony  was  not  violated  by  the  order  which 
pievsiled  during  the  period  of  which  we  are  writing.  The  recognised 
officers  of  the  church  were  presbyters  and  deacons,  whose  duties  per- 
taioed,  respectively,  to  spiritual  and  to  temporal  ministrations  ;  though 
it  is  quite  true  that  some  deacons  (after  the  example  of  Stephen  and 
Philip)  exercised  their  gifts  also  in  preaching  the  word.  A  universal 
Vhmtian  priesthood,  recognised  in  the  early  times,  did  not  interfere 
with  the  needful  consecration  of  chosen  individuals  to  the  work  of  the 
mlQtstry.  These  separated  persons  were  known  as  presbyters,  or 
bishops ;  the  two  names  signifying  one  and  the  same  ofiicer.  In 
anthority,  as  in  special  commission,  the  apostles  could  have  no  suc- 
cessors. They  were  inspired  teachers  and  rulers  of  the  church.  As 
Bcparate  congregations  multiplied,  the  ministerial  supply  was  increased 
to  meet  the  demand.  For  purposes  of  government,  not  improbably 
the  senior  pastor  of  a  city-church  presided  over  the  deliberations  of 
the  united  presbytery,  but  without  any  authority  added  to  that  which 
iaeTitably  attached  to  his  function.  There  is,  moreover,  some  intima- 
tion that  the  presidency  was  not  only  by  election,  but  was  changeable 
tlso.  The  writers  of  this  early  age  make  no  distinction  between  the 
presbyter  and  the  bishop.  To  them,  we  think,  there  was  present  no 
*nch  theory  as  is  encountered  at  a  later  period ;  — with  the  exception, 
some  will  plead,  of  Ignatius,  whose  Epistles  are  said  to  constitute  '*  the 
priodpal  source  of  the  argument  for  the  early  origin  of  prelacy." 
But  the  authenticity  of  these  letters  is  questioned  by  most  competent 
tathorities.  They  bear  marks  of  interpolation  to  an  extent  rendering 
it  probable  that  Ignatius  was  the  author  of  but  little  of  that  which  has 
pttied  under  his  name.     A  comparison  of  their  statements  with  those 
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of  Polycarp,  Clemeut  of  Alexandria^  and  Irenaeua,  clearly  fthows  that 
there  waB  a  marked  di£ference  of  opinion  between  these  eminent  ftthen 
and  Ignatius,  (if  the  passages  are  genuine,)  on  the  polity  of  the  church. 
If  this  difiference  really  existed,  it  is  hard  to  account  for  the  absence  of 
controYcrsy  on  the  subject.  We  are  compelled,  in  short,  to  attach  little 
historical  Talue  to  the  Epistles  bearing  the  name  of  that  martyr. 

The  need  for  some  adequate  authority  to  check  nascent  error,  sad 
take  a  supervision  of  the  enlarging  interests  of  the  church,  was,  do 
doubt,  seriously  felt ;  and  a  permanent  presidency  may  have  been  the 
result.  But  it  was  not  until  the  times  of  Cyprian,  that  the  "  episcopal  '* 
(or  prelatic)  distinction  became  conspicuous.  With  the  growth  of  the 
church,  the  hierarchical  principle  found  new  scope.  It  is  plain,  bowe?er, 
from  the  experience  of  the  Methodist  body,  that  the  advantages  of  a  true 
episcopate  may  be  realized  without  recourse  to  questionable  pretensions, 
from  which  an  autocracy  has  elsewhere  sprung. 

The  office  of  deacon  was  one  of  great  importance,  and  reqaired 
special  qualifications.  They  who  held  it  were  charged  with  temporal 
ministrations.  Widows  and  orphans,  the  sick  and  poor,  were  among 
the  objects  of  their  care.  In  these  arduous  duties,  they  were  assisted 
by  a  body  of  deaconesses,  whose  attentions  were  given  exclusively  to 
the  female  members  of  the  church.  This  institution  was  fenced  by 
prudential  arrangements  which  seem  almost  fastidious,  bnt  which  show 
a  stern  regard  for  purity  of  life,  and  which  the  evils  of  a  following 
age  most  amply  justify.  The  entire  institution,  with  its  attendant  aboaes, 
was  condemned  by  successive  Councils,  and  was  at  length  abolished ;  bnt 
only  to  be  revived  in  a  variety  of  forms.  The  innate  love  of  power  and 
distinction  led,  in  the  course  of  a  century,  to  the  multiplication  of 
offices  ;  for  some  of  which,  though  unknown  in  the  days  of  primitive 
simplicity,  it  was  easy  to  find  a  show  of  reason. 

The  mission  of  Christianity  to  bless  the  world  was  accepted  from 
the  days  of  the  apostles  ;  and  the  new  community,  though  reaching  to 
the  most  distant  cities,  was  viewed  as  essentially  one,  with  Christ  as 
its  sole  Head  in  heaven.  While  purity  was  maintained,  all  was  thus  far 
safe.  Brethren  passed,  either  on  Christian  errands  or  in  the  prosecution 
of  their  secular  business,  from  one  province  to  another ;  and,  when 
properly  commended,  were  everywhere  received  with  much  fraternal 
afiection.  These  visits  tended  to  keep  alive  the  feeling  of  nniveraal 
brotherhood.  An  interchange  of  friendly  communications  among  the 
ministers  of  different  places  tended  in  the  same  direction.  But  the 
rise  of  heretical  opinions  erelong  put  this  principle  of  catholicity  to 
peril.  The  spiritual  brotherhood  and  the  external  commanity  were 
represented  as  identical.  Cyprian's  too  celebrated  work,  De  Unitaie 
Heclesia,  affirmed  this  opinion  with  fatal  distinctness.  Exclusion  from 
the  visible  church  was  made  to  carry  with  it  the  awful  result  of  eida* 
sion  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  To  the  person  excommonicsted, 
for  whatever  cause,  there  remained  the  alternative  of  reconciliation 
with  the  church,  or  final  rejection  by  God.  The  natural  blossom  of 
this  pernicious  bud  was  the  presumption  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  who 
claimed  to  be  the  centre  and  representative  of  thia  most  nnapiritoal 
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anity.  The  true  theory  appears  to  have  remained  withoat  formal  expret* 
lioo,  ontil  synodal  action  was  evoked  by  controversies  on  the  proper 
time  of  Easter,  and  by  the  dangers  arising  from  Montanism. 

Not  yet  had  the  Christian  teachers  entered  on  the  arduous  work  of 
shspiog  a  scientific  system  of  theology.  The  sufficiency  of  Scripture  was 
the  received  doctrine.  The  canon  was,  during  the  second  century,  the 
same  as  in  oar  aathorized  version,  with  the  exception  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter,  the  Epistle  of  James,  the 
Kcondand  third  Epistlesof  John,  the  Epistle  of  J  ude,  and  the  Apocalypse. 
The  admission  of  these  portions  of  Scripture,  only  after  a  protracted 
mrestigation,  evinces  the  scropnlous  attention  paid  to  this  matter  by 
the  Fathers  of  the  church.  The  doctrines  which  are  now  known  as  evan* 
fdieal  formed  the  main  theological  teaching  of  the  time.  The  sinfulness 
of  haman  nature,  and  salvation  by  grace  through  faith  in  Christ,  were 
held  in  a  distinct  and  positive  manner.  In  dealing  with  the  correla«> 
tive  truths,  the  teachers  of  the  church  made  copious  use  of  the  language 
of  Scripture.  Those  who  now  consult  them,  in  order  to  obtain  evi« 
deoce  on  the  questions  which  are  in  modern  times  termed  Calvinistic, 
aeaich  in  vain.  It  is  very  clear  that  they  dwell  with  considerable  force 
on  the  freedom  of  the  human  will  in  the  work  of  salvation,  whatever 
may  have  been  tbeir  view  of  the  source  whence  that  freedom  came. 

The  more  abstruse  doctrines  relating  to  the  Person  of  Christ,  and 
to  the  Holy  Trinity,  had  not  arrived  at  what  is  now  too  ambitiously 
called  "  the  stage  of  dogmatic  precision."  It  is  very  well  known,  that, 
after  a  long  period  of  discussion,  the  Nicene  Conncil  fixed  the  general 
Trinitarian  doctrine  of  the  church.  It  would,  however,  be  a  mistake 
to  coDdttde  that  the  views  of  ante-Nicene  fathers  were  not  substantially 
correet,  though  they  may  not  have  been  accurately  defined.  The 
onion  of  two  natures  in  the  person  of  Christ  they  strongly  maintained, 
io  opposition  to  the  Ebiouites  and  the  Docetae.  They  acknowledged 
three  Persons  in  the  Godhead,  each  invested  with  the  essential  attri* 
bates  of  Divinity ;  but  without  nicely  discussiog  the  relations  existing 
among  the  Persons.  In  subsequent  controversies  each  party  appealed 
with  equal  confidence  to  the  writers  of  this  period ;  and  ail  missed  tbeir 
vaj  when  they  attempted  to  explain  these  sublime  doctrines  by  the 
aid  of  their  philosophy,  rather  than  by  the  lights  to  be  obtained  from 
more  careful  exegesis  of  Scripture. 

Two  opposing  tendencies  were  already  at  work, — the  narrow 
ipecnhition  which  laboured  "  to  separate  the  ideal  from  the  historical, 
the  Divine  from  the  human  ;"  and  the  simply  practical  habit  of  thought, 
represented  by  the  apostolic  fathers,  which  was  in  danger  of  becoming 
ooe-aided  by  identifying  the  internal  with  the  external  of  religion. 
Jofitin  was  the  representative  of  a  sounder  principle,  which  sought  to 
reconcile  these  tendencies  by  giving  a  more  scientific  exposition  of  the 
tmtb,  and  at  the  same  time  checking  the  arbitrary  theorizing  of  the 
Goostics.  Three  schools  of  theology  arose  in  this  century,  and  mainly 
oat  of  these  tendencies.  The  school  of  Asia  Minor  was  "  distinguished 
by  its  firm  adherence  to  the  Bible,  its  strong  faith,  its  scientific  liber- 
>lity,  its  conciliatory  tone,  and  its  trenchant  polemic  against  heretics." 
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It  traces  its  origin  to  the  teachings  of  St.  John.  The  Alexandrian 
school  was  speculative,  and  aimed  to  defeat  a  sparious  by  a  trae 
charchly  ffnons  ;  hut  did  not  succeed  in  preserving  itself  from ''  danger- 
ous philosophical  aberrations."  Panteenus  and  Clement  vere  the 
masters  of  this  school,  which  ranked  among  its  adherents  men  of 
**  classical  culture,  logical  acumen,  and  liberality  and  originality  of 
genius."  Its  speculations,  full-blown,  afterwards  appear  in  Origen. 
The  school  of  North  Africa  was  marked  by  a  strong  *'  practical  ten- 
dency," in  opposition  to  the  speculative  freedom  of  the  Alexandrians. 
The  dangers  attendant  upon  philosophical  and  classical  culture  induced 
its  disciples  very  generally  to  reject  such  acquisitions,  and  to  lay  special 
stress  on  an  extreme  ascetical  purity.  The  fiery  and  eloquent  Tertnllian 
was  its  great  representative.  The  development  of  doctrines — a  slow  and 
arduous  process — was  facilitated  by  the  differing  sentimentsof  the  great 
church  leaders,  all  containing  valuable  portions  of  truth ;  and  from 
their  mutual  action  the  orthodox  creeds,  or  "  symbols,"  were  ultimately 
evolved. 

The  candidate  for  church-fellowship  was  admitted  by  baptism,  after 
receiving  instruction  as  a  catechumen.  He  was  baptized  upon  a  pro- 
fession of  faith,  based  on  the  apostolic  confession  of  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost.  The  doctrinal  summary  denominated  **  the  Apostles' 
Creed  "  had  as  yet  no  existence.  Various  formularies  of  belief  are 
given  by  writers  of  the  second  and  third  centuries ;  who  thus  furnish 
historical  evidence  that  nothing  authoritative  had  then  been  received. 
It  is  pretty  certain  that  "  the  Apostles'  Creed "  did  not  obtain  its 
present  completeness  until  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  The 
elements  of  bread  and  wine  were  distributed,  at  the  eucharist,  to  the 
members  of  the  church  ;  and  portions  were  sent  to  the  sick,  and  to 
prisoners.  It  does  not  appear  that  chorals  and  prescribed  responses 
were  introduced  into  this  sacred  service  until  the  third  century.  In  a 
figurative  sense,  this  sacrament  was  occasionally  termed  a  sacrifice. 

A  tendency  to  depart  from  simple  Christianity  appeared  in  the 
very  dawn  of  the  church's  history.  Whether  St.  Paul  aimed  at  the 
leading  heretics,  when  he  spoke  of  some  who  were  "  enemies  of  the 
cross  of  Christ,"  is  not  clear ;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  St.  John 
wrote  directly  against  them  both  in  his  Gospel  and  in  his  First  Epistle. 
Cerinthus  was,  perhaps,  the  earliest  advocate  of  Gnosticism  under  the 
Ebionitic  form, — which  maintained  an  essential  distinction  between 
Jesus  and  the  Christ,  declaring  that  the  Christ  descended  first  upon 
the  man  Jesus  at  his  baptism  ;  denying,  therefore,  the  incarnation  of 
the  Son  of  God,  and,  by  implication,  the  whole  system  of  Christianity 
as  set  forth  by  the  apostles.  This  pernicious  view  is  exposed  by  St. 
John,  in  the  memorable  words, — **  Every  spirit  that  con/csseth  not  that 
Jesua  Christ  is  come  in  the  fiesh  is  not  of  God."  Against  those  who 
denied  the  reality  of  Christ's  body,  and  consequently  of  His  sufferings 
and  death,  the  apostle  decides  with  equal  authority.  It  was  hard  to 
admit  the  mysterious  fact  of  the  Incarnation  ;  and  hence  the  attempts 
to  subvert  the  doctrine,  and  to  substitute  notions  which  seemed  more 
in  harmony  with  a  preconceived  philosophy.     Gnosticism,  in  all  its 
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hrmSf  18  nmoog  the  striking  illustrations  of  the  Paaline  text,  "  The 
vorld  bj  wisdom  knew  not  God."  So  much  for  this  vain  effort  to  set  up 
a  rirai  system,  based  upon  **  a  combination  of  the  Oriental  theosophy, 
the  Jewish  Cabbala,  and  the  Platonic  philosophy." 

Montanism  also  arose  in  the  time  of  Justin.  In  its  better  features 
it  was  an  earnest  re-action  against  ezternalism  in  the  church,  with  an 
"iacipient  attempt  to  give  a  more  literary  and  philosophical  character 
to  the  exposition  of  Christian  subjects."  But  it  rapidly  degenerated 
lotos  false  and  presumptuous  spiritualism,  and  became  intensified  into 
deJosire  "revelations,"  which  professed  to  be  more  complete  than 
tboce  of  Christ  and  His  apostles.  Montanus  fanatically  claimed  to 
be  the  representative  of  the  Spirit,  and  was,  in  fact,  the  prototype  of 
modern  advocates  of  the  development  theory.  The  fervid  eloquence  of 
Tertnliian  contributed  largely  to  the  spread  of  these  evils  in  the  West ; 
and  the  system  has  found  a  counterpart  in  our  own  times. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  these  errors,  and  more  or  less  severe  peraecu- 
tioDS,  (now  raging  in  fury,  and  again  restrained  by  the  humanity  or 
the  philosophy  of  the  reigning  sovereign,)  the  church  maintained  its 
oovsrd  course.  True,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  brief  account 
famished  by  St.  Luke,  (who  for  the  most  part  confines  his  narrative 
to  the  proceedings  of  a  single  individual,)  a  remarkable  silence  pre- 
vails, and  we  can  trace  little  of  primitive  labours  and  successes.  It  is 
an  almost  mysterious  chasm,  truly,  between  the  time  of  apostles  and  the 
retQlts  apparent  in  the  following  age :  but  herein,  if  we  rightly  con- 
lider,  we  find  a  commanding  illustration  of  the  power  of  Christianity. 
This  is  well  put  by  a  modern  writer,  in  a  book  of  deep  thought  and 
troe  eloquence,  which  offers  a  beautiful  and  somewhat  novel  argument 
for  the  divinity  of  the  Bible,  based  on  the  perfect  humannes*  which 
marks  the  writings  of  which  it  is  composed.*  A  brief  extract  follows  : 
^"  The  slender  narrative  alluded  to,  though  extending  so  little  of  the 
vay,  and  so  abruptly  terminating,  is  sufficient  to  show  the  unearthly 
spirit  and  the  irresistible  energy  of  this  power;  whilst  the  silent 
blsnk  which  remains  prepares  the  thoughtful  mind  for  the  contempla- 
tion of  that  real  marvel,  which,  though  Gibbon  could  not  see  it,  is,  in 
fact,  the  greatest  miracle  in  the  chronicles  of  our  earth.  Here  was 
Tfonght  the  greatest  change  in  the  flow  of  human  acts  and  human 
opinions.  Never  was  there  such  an  apparent  effect  in  the  absence  of 
all  assignable  earthly  causes,  natural,  moral,  social,  political,  or  philo- 
lopLical.  Such  a  transition-period  stands  alone  in  history.  It  is 
like  one  of  those  awful  pauses  in  the  physical  progress,  where,  in  the 
mighty  visible  effect,  science  traces  the  existence  of  a  new-creating 
power,  and  yet  that  power  has  worked  unseen.  It  has  veiled  its 
operation,  until  it  stands  revealed  in  the  new  result,  the  new  order  of 
things  it  has  initiated  in  nature.  The  new  light  shows  the  hidden 
pover.  It  is  more  startling  than  though  all  along  this  transition- 
interval  there  had  been  a  series  of  visible  miraculous  displays,  linking 
ibe  old  with  the  new  order  of  things.     We  come  down  to  the  brink 

*  *'  The  Divine-Humsn  in  the  Scriptures."    By  Profesaor  Taylor  Lewis, 
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of  the  last  traceable  causation  ;  and  we  know  that  the  sapernatorsl, 
though  we  see  it  not,  must  somewhere  have  come  between, — for  here 
;8  something  which  the  old  nature,  the  old  causation,  could  nerer  have 
produced.  Such  is  the  effect  of  this  blank,  or  apparent  blank,  in  the 
churches  history.  To  the  thoughtful  mind,  folios  of  miracles,  aud  of 
minute  details  of  apostolic  labours,  would  not  produce  a  deeper  feehng 
of  the  wonder-working  power  of  God." 

{To  be  continued,) 


MEMOIR  OF  THE  REV.  JOSEPH  HUNT: 

BY  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  H.  BAMBRIDGE. 

A  FEW  weeks  before  the  Conference  of  1861j  Mrs.  Hunt  happened 
one  day  to  surprise  her  husband,  who  was  busily  engaged  with  his 
papers.  *'What  are.  you  so  eagerly  doing?"  said  she.  '*  You  are 
not,  surely,  '  sermonising '  now."  «  Sit  down,"  said  he,  **  and  I  will 
read  what  I  have  been  about  for  several  days,  and  have  only  just  now 
finished."  He  read,  and  then  handed  over  to  her,  the  following  short 
autobiographical  paper.  The  document  is  presented  as  he  left  it ;  since 
it  seems  the  preferable  way  to  let  him  describe  that  with  which  he  was 
best  acquainted.  Afterwards  we  may  hear  and  state  something  of  vhst 
others  thought  and  said,  and  th^n  narrate  the  incidents  connected  with 
the  closing  scene* 

"  I  was  bom  on  the  31st  of  October,  1791,  at  Ketley,  in  the  parish 
of  Wellington,  Salop.  From  the  earliest  period  of  my  recollection, 
God,  by  His  blessed  Spirit,  graciously  strove  with  me.  Before  I  was  &n 
years  of  age,  my  mind  was  greatly  affected  by  thoughts  of  God  snd 
of  eternal  things.  I  prayed,  and  had  no  fear  of  death ;  but  rather 
wished  to  die,  and  go  to  heaven.  When  I  was  about  eight,  a  boy  a 
little  older  than  myself  asked  me  the  time  of  day.  I  told  biro,  and 
he  strangely  wished  me  to  add,  '  God  knows  it  is.*  I  did  as  he 
desired ;  and  he  then  said,  '  There,  you  have  taken  God's  name  in 
Tain  ;  and  God  will  not  hold  him  guiltless  that  does  so.'  Much 
alarmed,  I  sought  for  my  brother,  and  told  him  what  had  happened. 
I  feared,  and  wept  till  I  could  weep  no  more.  I  refused  to  be  paci- 
fied ;  and  left  off  prayer,  because  I  thought  God  would  not  now  hear 
me.  From  that  time  I  turned  away  from  God,  and  became  prayer- 
less  and  wicked. 

**  When  fifteen  years  old,  I  began  to  attend  the  Wesleyan  chapel. 
The  ministry  of  the  Rev.  James  Blackett  and  others  was  made  a  bless- 
ing to  me.  Ou  the  7th  of  November,  1807,  I  joined  the  Methodist 
Society  at  Bradley,  in  the  Wednesbury  Circuit ;  and  for  about  six 
months  I  sought  for  a  clear  sense  of  God*s  forgiving  love.  I  vas 
resolved  not  to  be  satisfied  without  this  blessing,  and  hoped  to  find  it 
in  the  diligent  use  of  the  means  of  grace.  I  felt  the  powerful  drav- 
ings  of  the  Holy  Spirit^  but  was  not  happy,  because  I  did  not  beheve 
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With  the  licflrt  unto  righteousness.  Thus  I  continued,  till  one  night. 
It  my  class,  while  I  was  lifting  up  my  heart  to  Ood,  He  looked  upon 
nf,  sod  heard  my  cry.  He  opened  my  '  faith's  interior  eye/  and  I 
wu  enabled  to  see  Jesus.  I  had  not  a  clearer  sense  of  my  being,  or 
thit  it  was  light  at  noonday,  than  I  had  of  the  great  and  glorious 
fact,  that  Jesus  loved  me,  and  gave  Himself  for  me.  I  could  and  did 
take  Him  as  my  Saviour.  Had  I  possessed  a  thousand  souls,  I  could 
hare  trusted  them  all  with  Him  who  had  thus  loved  me.  *  My  chains 
fell  off,  my  heart  was  free.'  I  felt  a  sacred  calm  ;  I  had  peace  with 
God,  and  the  joy  of  love.     Thrice  happy  day  1 

"Being  happy  in  God,  I  was  anxious  to  be  the  instrument  of  making 
others  happy.    I  sought  to  be  useful.    I  began  therefore  to  teach  in  the 
Sunday-school,  to  distribute  tracts,  and  assist  in  the  prayer-meeting ; 
and,  by  example  and  conversation,  I  strove  to  recommend  religion 
vherever  I  came.    In  my  eighteenth  year,  I  began  to  think  it  was  my 
daty  to  preach  the  glorious  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God.   On  this  sub* 
ject  I  had  great  searchings  of  heart.    I  deeply  felt  my  want  of  ednca* 
tioo,  my  utter  insufficiency,  my  inexperience  ;  and  tried  to  banish  the 
thoQght  from  my  mind.     I  feared  'lest  Satan  should  get  an  advan- 
tage '  over  me  thus,  by  filling  me  with  pride,  and  causing  me  to  think 
my  own  wishes  were  the  call  of  God.     But  the  word  of  the  Lord  was 
io  ny  heart,  *  as  a  fire  in  my  bones ;'  and  I  could  not  '  forbear.'     I 
prayed  much,  most  earnestly  sought  Divine  light,  and  waited  for  guid- 
ance.   And  such  was  the  ansvrer,  that  I  could  not  doubt  my  call  to 
preach  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ.  In  1 81 1 1  was  received  on  trial 
by  the  Conference,  and  appointed  to  a  Circuit." 

The  narrative  ahall  be  interrupted  for  a  moment,  for  the  sake  of 
relating  an  incident  which  at  this  time  made  a  deep  impression  on 
Mr.  Hunt's  mind*  He  was  quite  satisfied  that  it  was  the  will  of  God 
be  should  preach ;  he  believed  it  was  his  duty  to  give  himself  up 
vbolly  to  the  ministry  of  the  word.  But  he  hesitated.  There  was  a 
ttru^le  in  hia  mind  between  duty  and  inclination ;  and  he  almost 
decided  to  give  op  the  idea  of  the  ministry.  He  had  seen  a  minister 
iaaulted  by  a  rude  official ;  and,  when  he  defended  the  injured  man, 
be  was  met  with  the  allegation,  that  he  took  this  part  because  he 
hoped  himself  to  enter  the  ministry.  Wounded  by  this  reflection  on 
his  motives,  and  determined  not  to  expose  himself  to  such  rudeness 
as  he  had  vritnessed,  he  resolved  to  marry,  and  settle  in  business,  at 
the  carUest  convenient  opportunity.  In  a  little  while,  accordingly,  he 
entered  into  a  matrimonial  engagement,  and  thought  so  to  escape 
from  all  further  anxiety  on  the  subject  of  his  sacred  calling.  He  began 
in  earnest  to  make  business-arrangements.  But  then  suddenly  a  great 
darkness  fell  upon  his  soul.  His  once  buoyant  and  happy  spirit  became 
ttd.  Preaching  was  not  to  him  as  it  had  been ;  the  claas-meeting  was  no 
^oger  a  joyous  occasion ;  even  the  closet  seemed  no  more  to  be  the 
place  of  happy  communion  with  God.  He  now  felt  sure  that  he  was 
in  the  wrong  path ;  but  what  to  do  he  knew  not.  Come  what  might, 
he  could  not  behave  dishonourably  to  the  female  with  whom  he  had 
formed  a  autrimonial  engagement.    He  sought  direction  from  God. 
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A  short  time  sufficed  to  clear  bis  way.  The  lady  was  taken  ill;  ber 
medical  attendant  gave  no  hope  of  her  recovery ;  and  one  day  sbe 
▼olantarily  sent  for  Mr.  Hunt,  signiBed  to  him  that  she  believed  her 
end  was  near,  and  requested  that  the  engagement  might  be  given  up. 
The  sequel  is  not  a  little  remarkable.  Mr.  Hunt  was  appointed  to  a 
Circuit  in  Cornwall.  Among  the  many  who  were  present  to  bid  him 
adieu,  on  occasion  of  his  departure  to  bis  first  Circuit,  was  this  yoang 
lady, — who,  after  the  interview  above  described,  rapidly  recovered,  and 
at  the  end  of  four  years  became  his  wife. — To  resume  2 — 

"  My  first  three  years  were  spent  in  Cornwall ;  in  the  Penzance, 
Bodmin,  and  Truro  Circuits.  God  was  indeed  better  to  me  than  all 
my  fears,  and  gave  me  favour  in  the  sight  of  the  people.  In  each  of 
those  places.  He  vouchsafed  to  us  His  presence  and  blessing ;  eipe* 
cially  in  Truro,  to  which  I  went  in  1813.  In  that  Circuit,  He  added 
to  our  numbers  sixteen  hundred  souls  in  one  year.  It  was,  as  called 
by  the  Cornish  people,  *  the  year  of  the  great  revival.*  Since  leaving 
that  District,  I  have  had  Circuits  in  the  counties  of  Leicester,  Mon* 
mouth,  York,  Durham,  Lincoln.  Stafford,  Norfolk,  Gloucester,  and 
Warwick  ;  and  I  am  now  settled,  I  suppose  for  life,  at  Coventry. 

**  I  have  just  received  the  *  Stations '  for  the  fifty-first  time.  In 
all  probability,  this  is  the  last  copy  I  may  ever  receive.  '  The  end  of 
all  things  is  at  hand;'  may  I  be  'sober,  and  watch  unto  prayer.' 
Looking  back  on  the  last  fifty  years,  I  see  much  that  humbles  me, 
and  lays  me  in  the  dust  before  God  ;  but  I  see  much  also  that  calls 
for  gratitude.  By  the  Divine  aid,  I  have  been  enabled  to  stand  in  the 
day  of  temptation.  I  have  endeavoured  to  be  faithful,  as  a  Weslejan- 
Methodist  minister.  80  far  as  I  have  known  it,  *  I  have  not  shunned 
to  declare  all  the  counsel  of  God.'  I  have  not  wittingly  kept  back 
any  truth,  nor  have  I  lowered  the  standard  ;  but,  as  the  Lord  helped 
me,  have  always  aimed  to  set  forth  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  I  have 
always  loved  Methodism  ;  and,  after  being  connected  with  it  fifty-four 
years,  I  love  it  more  than  ever.  I  esteem  it  as  the  purest  form  of 
Christianity  I  know.  I  approve  its  discipline,  and  have  laboured  to 
maintain  it  with  Christian  firmness  and  affection.  I  heartily  believe 
its  doctrines,  and,  so  long  as  I  was  able,  preached  them  prayerfully, 
plainly,  faithfully,  and  earnestly.  May  God  in  His  mercy  forgive  mj 
many  defects !  I  look  back  with  pleasure  on  the  past  fifty  years.  I 
regard  my  appointments  as  the  best  that  could  have  been  given  me. 
I  have  seen  the  hand  of  God  in  each  and  all.  I  have  prayed  to  be 
sent  to  those  Circuits  where  I  might  be  most  holy,  useful,  and  safe. 
I  am  thankful  that  I  have  stood  fair  with  my  brethren,  whom  I  have 
loved  more  than  any  other  body  of  men  in  the  world  ;  and  that  I  have 
had  a  good  reputation  in  the  church,  and  beyond  it.  I  have  seen 
Methodism  greatly  tried  and  fearfully  sifted  by  two  most  wicked 
agitations ;  and  I  have  lived  to  see  it  come  out  of  the  trial,  tmstained, 
yea,  blessed,  and  prospered.  And  what  more  than  this  can  I  wish ! 
'  Lord,  now  letteat  Thou  Thy  servant  depart  in  peace ;  for  mine  eyes 
have  seen  Thy  salvation.'  If,  after  my  decease,  anything  be  said  of 
me,  I  wish  it  to  be  told  that  I  was  saved  by  grace ;  that  I  never  found 
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ooe  of  God's  promises  to  fail ;  that  I  advise  all  to  sa?e  themselTes  by 
Uking  hold  of  God's  mercy  in  Jesus." 

In  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  his  ministry,  Mr.  Hant,  being  thrown  out 
of  a  gig,  sostained  serious  injury ;  so  that  he  was  compelled  to  retire 
for  awhile.    From  the  Conference  of  1846  to  that  of  1850  he  was 
kid  aside;  but  in  1850  he  desired  and  obtained  a  re-appointment. 
He  liked  work,  and  would  gladly  have  continued  in  full  employ  to  the 
end ;  bat  it  soon  became  evident,  both  to  himself  and  others,  that  he 
had  not  energy  enough  for  a  ministry  like  ours.    And  so,  in  1854,  he 
vithdrew  into  priTate  life,  and  took  up  his  abode  at  Coventry.     But, 
tboagh  DO  longer  able  to  take  full  duty,  he  did  not  retire  into  inac- 
tifitj.    Uutil  the  spring  of  1860,  he  was  able  to  render  no  incon- 
siderable service  in   the  pulpit,  besides  devoting  himself  to  pastoral 
TisitatioD.     In  many  respects  his  life's  eventide  was  happy.     He  could 
Tork  as  he  found  strength ;  he  was  wholly  free  from  the  anxieties 
and  ruponsibUities  of  active  service  ;  he  knew  that  the  aid  he  gave 
vas  appreciated ;  and  he  lived  in  the  esteem  of  the  ministers,  and  the 
alfertioD  of  the  people.     Of  wealth  he  could  not  boast ;  but  neither 
va3  he  harassed  with  undue  worldly  cares.     Of  cheerful  countenance, 
he  looked  like  one  who  enjoyed  life  to  the  full ;  and  left  an  impression, 
vberever  he  came,  that  the  ways  of  wisdom  are  "  ways  of  pleasant- 
ness."   There  was  not  a  particle  of  asceticism  about  him  :  he  could 
cot  be  gloomy,  and  did  not  believe  in  the  religion  of  sadness.     He 
reUioed  personal  faith  in  Jesus,  and  a  comfortable  assurance  of  par- 
doning mercy ;  regarded  himself  as  a  child  of  God ;  and  most  properly 
clsimed  his  privilege  to  *  rejoice  in  the  Lord  alway.'     His  smiling  face 
gave  him  a  ready  introduction  anywhere,  and  his  ready  tongue  made 
him  a  favourite  everywhere.     To  the  poor,  and  to  the  sick,  he  was  a 
messenger  of  good  news ;  to  children  and  young  people,  a  loving 
adviser  and  friend. 

Few  men  have  loved  the  Methodist  Connexion,  and  its  ministers, 
more  than  he  did.  Nor  had  he  been  much  associated  with  good  men 
of  ether  communions  ;  so  that  he  was  not  likely  to  know  much  of 
their  excellence.  Yet  he  was  not  a  bigot.  He  rendered  good  service  to  his 
^^n  communion,  as  by  other  means,  so  likewise  by  catholic  and  kindly 
Ubavionr,  as  opportunity  served,  toward  brethren  of  other  names.  He 
vas  often  solicited  to  preach  for  Dissenting  ministers  in  Coventry  ;  and 
he  never  refused  such  aid  as  he  was  able  to  render. 

In  the  spring  of  1 860,  he  began  to  sufier  from  the  disease  of  which 
he  died ;  and,  though  not  immediately  unfitted  for  all  public  service, 
he  was  compelled  gradually  to  decline  active  employment.  He  preached 
a  few  times,  and  still  met  his  wife's  class  ;  but  his  pain  was  so  great, 
and  so  continuous,  as  to  make  any  efibrt  burdensome.  Having  called  in 
bis  medical  attendant,  he  desired  to  know  at  once  the  opinion  that 
vu  formed,  and  learned  that  the  case  was  likdy  to  be  fatal.  He  was 
not  alarmed,  not  even  surprised  ;  for  he  had  anticipated  the  decision. 
To  Lis  professional  friend  he  said,  "  Death  is  to  many  a  sad  subject, 
^^•d  a  thing  too  gloomy  to  dwell  upon.  But  to  mc  it  is  far  different. 
I  iike  to  think  of  the  realities  beyond  the  tomb.     I  look  upon  this 
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life  at  merely  the  firat  stage  of  an  endless  existence ;  as  a  bod  before 
the  leaf, — as  a  blossom  before  the  fruit, — ^which  will  expand  and  ripen 
in  the  garden  of  the  Lord."  He  saw  that  this  affliction  was  sent  to 
remove  him  hence,  and  uncomplainingly  submitted  to  the  bebest. 
He  loved  the  will  of  his  Divme  Master.  Months  of  pain  followed,-- 
of  wearing,  excruciating  pain  :  yet  he  never  murmured,  nor  did  hii 
wonted  cheerfulness  forsake  him.  In  fact  he  contemplated  his  departare 
with  pleasure.  Not  that  he  entertained  low  and  unworthy  views  of  life, 
or  desired  to  escape  the  suffering  part  of  the  Master's  service.  He  loved 
life,  enjoyed  the  society  of  men,  and  was  not  dismayed  at  the  fiery 
trial.  But  his  whole  soul  happily  confided  in  the  will  of  God,  as  the 
best  portion.  He  thought  more  and  more,  as  weakness  increased,  and  the 
outer  man  decayed,  of  the  not  very  distant  future ;  and  often  spoke 
of  his  heavenly  home,  in  a  manner  which  showed  that  his  heart  was 
already  there.  "I  have  left  off,"  said  he,  ''to  read  controver»ial 
books:  for  I  have  made  up  my  mind,  and  do  not  wish  it  to  be 
unsettled."  For  the  same  reason,  he  liked  to  converse  on  the  "good 
hope  through  grace  ; "  to  meditate  on  the  full  fruition  that  awaited 
him  in  the  better  land ;  and  to  listen  to  sermons  which  led  him  to 
"  look  not  at  the  things  which  are  seen,  but  at  the  things  which  are  not 
seen."  He  dwelt  in  the  border-land,  and  longed  for  the  glory  to  be 
revealed.  Perhaps,  also,  the  idea  that  he  should  not  live  long  made  him 
anxious  to  make  the  most  of  time  for  his  Master ;  and  hence  he  always 
had  a  word  to  say  about  thebest  things.  Nor  would  he  stay  from  the  boose 
of  God,  when  he  could  go  thither.  No  longer  able  to  minister,  hewasglad 
to  attend  on  the  ministry  of  others.  His  faith  in  God  was  strong  asever; 
his  trust  in  Christ,  as  a  Saviour,  was  unwavering ;  his  love  toZionwas 
ardent ;  his  hope  of  immortality  was  full.  No  impatience  embittered 
the  close  of  life.  Week  by  week,  day  by  day,  he  grew  weaker ;  but 
with  unfaltering  steps  he  marched  grave-ward.  On  Sunday,  August 
18th,  1861,  he  was  at  the  chapel  in  the  morning;  but  he  suffered  so 
much,  during  the  service,  that  he  did  not  attempt  to  go  out  again 
that  day.  On  Monday  he  took  a  short  walk.  On  Tuesday  be  was 
too  ill  to  leave  his  room ;  and  on  Wednesday,  the  21st,  be  sped  away 
to  bliss,  for  the  Master  called  him. 

Mr.  Hunt  was  not  a  highly  gifted  or  popular  man.  His  early 
education  had  been  sadly  defective ;  and,  though  he  did  much  to  over- 
come this  disadvantage,  he  could  not  wholly  succeed.  And  there 
was  no  Theological  Institution  in  those  days.  His  first  Circuits  were 
very^ extensive ;  and  the  preparation  required  for  preaching,  with  other 
pastoral  work,  left  him  little  leisure  for  literary  pursuits*  Moreover, 
while  he  had  none  to  guide  him,  it  is  probable  that  his  tastes  led  him 
to  take  the  course  which  he  afterwards  pursued.  He  read  extensively, 
particularly  in  Wcsleyan  theology.  He  did  not  allow  himself  to  remain 
ignorant  of  such  writers  as  Hooker,  Barrow,  Pearson,  Paley,  Bates, 
Cbarnock,  Baxter,  Chillingwortb,  and  Howe ;  but  he  was  more  intimate 
with  Wesley,  Fletcher,  Benson,  Clarke,  and  Watson.  He  paid  con- 
siderable attention  to  the  preparation  of  his  sermons ;  but  he  never 
used  his  manuscript  in  the  pulpit,  nor  was  his  preaching  altogether 
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wtemoriter.  His  style  was  colloquial,  generally  diffuse.  His  manner 
wts  oAen  pleasing,  sometimes  very  earnest,  occasionally  pathetic  ;  but 
rarely  impassioned  or  exciting.  Had  his  sermon^  been  shorter,  they 
voold  hare  been  deemed  more  valuable.  If  he  had  used  fewer  "words 
and  more  thought,  bis  ministry  would  have  been  more  telling.  There 
is  a  sense  in  which  it  is  not  desirable  to  be  an  exhaustive  preacher. 
It  is  not,  in  public  estimation,  the  more  excellent  way,  to  occupy  half 
an  hour  with  introduction,  when  the  whole  sermon  should  not  exceed 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Though  Mr.  Hunt  failed  here,  (as  many 
others  have  done,  and  as  extemporary  preachers  are  too  liable  to  do,) 
there  was  no  mistaking  of  his  aim.  He  sought  to  be  a  holy  man,  and 
a  usefol  preacher  of  the  Gospel ;  and  he  succeeded.  His  reputation  was 
onsoUied ;  and  many,  who  were  brought  to  God  by  his  instrumentality, 
vill  in  the  great  day  call  him  blessed. 
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The  writer  of  this  notice  cannot  but  regret  that  the  materials  for  a 
Uogn^hical  sketch  are  very  few.  The  personal  friends  of  this  estimable 
woman  appear  to  possess  no  illustrative  papers ;  and  the  diary  which 
the  occasionally  kept  does  not  furnish  much  incident. 

Mary  Smith  was  born  on  the  9th  of  April,  1795;  and  in  early 
childhood  was  visited  with  Divine  influence.  So  graciously  and  power- 
folly  did  the  Holy  Spirit  strive  with  her,  that  she  never  entered  into 
the  paths  of  vanity.  Soft  and  fashionable  worldliness  she  never  knew. 
From  such  "  hardness  of  heart "  as  leads  to  "  contempt  of  God's  word 
and  commandment,"  she  was  mercifully  preserved.  If  any  dream  that 
there  are  persons  who  need  no  repentance,  they  might  take  her  for 
oDe.  Tet  she  too  needed  both  repentance  and  remission  of  sins.  In 
her  case,  as  in  all  others,  a  personal  closing  with  Christ  was  necessary ; 
and,  when  she  was  but  ten  years  old,  she  entered  into  covenant  with 
Jeaas  Christ  as  her  Saviour.  She  repented,  believed,  and  was  saved.  At 
that  tender  age  she  united  herself  with  the  church  of  God  ;  and  in  its 
communion  she  remained  to  the  end  of  life. 

It  has  been  doubted  by  some,  whether  mere  children  should  be 
allowed  to  become  members  of  the  church.  "Not,"  it  is  plausibly  argued, 
"that  they  should  be  neglected  by  the  pastors,  or  be  unprovided  for 
in  some  way  by  the  church ;  but,  as  it  is  impossible  for  them  to 
onderstand  what  is  involved  in  membership,  and  as  there  is  much  in 
Christian  conamunion  of  which  they  feel  no  need,  it  might  be  better  to 
deal  with  them  separately."  We  may  admit  that  there  are  things 
implied  in  the  fellowship  of  saints,  of  which  children  must  needs  be 
iSQorant ;  privileges  which  they  cannot  appreciate,  duties  which  they 
caanot  discharge.  But  we  do  not  therefore  allow  that  they  should  have  no 
place  in  that  fellowship.  Arc  there  no  matters  at  home  which  children 
cannot  understand,  no  duties  in  the  nation  which  children  cannot  per- 
form T  And  do  you  wish,  therefore,  to  banish  children  from  the  resort 
of  adults,  and  make  of  them  a  juvenile  colony?  They  must  be  with 
adolts,  in  order  to  learn  duties,  and  to  become  fanuliar  with  privileges. 
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The  church  is  to  them  a  training-school.  From  the  ranks  of  child- 
hood we  hope  to  i^vKw  our  hest  agents  for  the  service  of  God.  By 
means  of  children  we  expect  to  produce  an  impression  on  large  por- 
tions of  the  adult  population.  Conyerted  children  will  give  us  good 
people  for  the  next  generation.  They  who  secure  the  hearts  of  tbe 
children  gain  the  adults  also. 

"When  Miss  Smith  was  sent  to  school,  she  was  exposed  to  a  tempta- 
tion hy  which  she  was  nearly  overcome.  It  seems  that  her  father  was 
not  aware  that  dancing  was  taught  in  the  school,  as  an  ''  accomplish- 
ment ;"  and,  therefore,  had  made  no  stipulation  respecting  such  a 
matter.  She  soon  found  that  the  other  girls  were  taught  this  fascinat- 
ing folly ;  and,  partly  because  she  saw  how  much  they  enjoyed  it,  and 
partly  that  she  might  not  be  singular,  she  desired  to  learn  too.  Bat 
her  father  would  not  listen  to  the  childish  request.  He  positively  forbad 
it ;  and  for  awhile  she  was  annoyed  at  what  she  thought  unnecessary 
strictness.  Soon,  however,  she  felt  that  he  was  right,  and  was  glad  tbat 
he  had  been  consistently  firm.  And  when  the  young  people  laughed 
at  her,  she  betook  herself  to  prayer,  and  became  more  fully  determined 
to  be  a  thorough  Christian,  eschewing  pleasures  which  might  prove  a 
snare  to  her  soul.  Henceforward  she  sought  her  gratifications  in  tbe 
service  of  God,  and  so  became  prepared  for  the  station  she  was  after- 
wards called  to  fill. 

In  the  year  1825  she  was  united  in  marriage  to  the  late  Bev.  ^lliam 
Entwisle.  She  brought  into  her  new  sphere  no  extraordinary  abilities ; 
but  she  had  true  piety,  good  womanly  sense,  a  mind  capable  of  appre- 
ciating excellence,  and  a  warmly  affectionate  heart.  She  sought  not, 
loyed  not,  glare  ;  but  she  shone  in  her  own  quiet  sphere,  and  was  content 
that  her  husband  and  her  God  should  know  her  worth.  All  her  tastes, 
her  convictions,  her  mental  habits,  led  her  far  away  from  sympathy 
with  blue^stoeking  ladies.  She  sought  not  to  be  a  leader  of  opinion 
outside,  but  the  associate  and  helper  of  her  husband  at  home.  Sbe 
wrote  no  books ;  (perhaps,  she  did  not  read  many  ;)  but  she  studied 
her  husband's  weal,  entered  heartily  with  him  into  the  duties  of  hia 
station,  encouraged  him  when  his  spirit  drooped,  and  filled  his  honse 
with  the  sunshine  of  happiness.  In  many  of  his  labours,  she  could  not 
directly  aid  him ;  but  indirectly,  by  providing  comfort,  and  ridding 
him  of  care,  she  rendered  him  truly  valuable  assistance.  From  the  day 
she  took  his  name,  she  lived  for  him ;  and  did  him  '*  good«  and  not  evil, 
all  the  "  remaining  *'  days  of  his  life." 

In  1831  she  became  a  widow;  and  when  the  late  Bev.  Joseph 
Entwisle  was  appointed  Governor  of  the  Wesleyan  Theological  Institu- 
tion, Hoxton,  she  went  to  reside  there  as  matron.  And  every  way  was 
she  fitted  for  the  situation.  Her  amiableness,  considerateness,  prudence, 
attention  to  the  wants  of  the  students,  and  meekly  Christian  bearing, 
won  for  her  the  esteem  of  the  household,  and  made  her  greatly  beloved. 
Her  years  at  the  Institution  were  happy  ;  and  she  afterwards  reviewed 
them  with  pleasure. 

In  1840  she  became  the  wife  of  the  late  Rev.  Joseph  Taylor;  and 
now  began  one  of  the  most  joyous  periods  of  her  life.     Mr.  Taylor 
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was  an  eminently  holy  man ;  and  her  devotion  to  him  was  worthy  of 
bis  goodness.  She  loyed  him,  indeed,  as  with  the  affection  hoth  of  a 
dtughter  and  a  wife.  Daring  this  union  she  had  considerable  oppor- 
tttoity  of  interconrse  with  distinguished  Christians.  She  also  took 
part  in  visiting  sick  persons,  and  affording  religious  counsel  to  inquirers 
vbo  codd  more  readily  speak  to  a  minister's  wife  than  to  a  minister 
himself.  Toung  females,  especially,  who  needed  looking  up,  fell  under 
ber  care.  Having  no  family,  she  became  really  a  "  sister  of  mercy ;" 
ud,  in  the  spirit  of  a  true  deaconess,  sought  to  serve  the  church.  Of 
bcr  ovn  she  gave  freely  to  the  needy  ;  and  gladly  did  she  dispense  the 
boanty  of  others.  Several  young  women  were,  by  her  instrumentality, 
led  to  Jesos ;  of  whom  some  remain  unto  this  present,  and  some  have 
(alien  asleep.  Mr.  Taylor  died  in  1845 ;  when,  for  the  second  time,  she 
became  a  widow. 

That  widowhood  was  a  season  of  providential  trial.  Family  circum- 
stances were  embarrassed ;  an  aged  mother,  and  an  invalid  sister, 
daimed  her  care  ;  and  she  -had  no  enlarged  means.  Property  that 
woold  have  amply  supplied  all  their  needs  had  been  scattered,  and 
Mrs.  Taylor  had  unsuspectingly  lent  money  which  was  never  repaid. 
Troubles  arose,  from  which  she  could  not  escape,  and  which  could 
not  bat  be  aggravated  by  the  solitude  of  her  condition.  In  1 852  she 
became  the  wife  of  Mr.  Hunt,  whose  memoir  is  given  in  the  preceding 
pages.  Of  this  part  of  her  life  she  speaks  largely,  in  papers  left 
behind.  From  these  we  learn  that  she  had  still  a  good  share  of 
domestic  happiness.  But  she  felt,  nevertheless,  that  life's  palmy  season 
vu  gone*  Her  health  soon  began  to  decline ;  and  the  trials  to  which 
brief  allaaion  baa  been  made  cast  a  gloom  over  her  spirit.  In  addition 
to  these,  she  had  to  bear  the  a£3ictions  of  her  husband,  now  about  to 
retire  from  the  active  duties  of  the  ministry,  and  become  a  Supernu- 
merary. There  were  times,  moreover,  when  Satan  harassed  her  sorely. 
So  severe  were  her  mental  conflicts,  that  it  was  hard  to  hold  fast  her 
confidence  in  God.  She  had  a  thorny  path ;  but,  though  faint  and 
veary,  she  held  on  her  way.  Happily,  she  was  accustomed  in  every- 
thing to  make  her  requests  known  unto  God  ;  and  the  aid  she  needed 
vas  not  denied.  Her  faith  was  greatly  tried,  but  it  was  victorious.  She 
never  gained  the  lofty  summits  from  which  some  eminent  saints  have 
been  enabled  to  look  down  on  the  region  of  storms  below  them.  Her 
direction  was  right,  and  she  was  arduously  climbing ;  but  many  a  time 
she  could  not  see  her  way  for  the  fog,  and  often  the  storm  burst  upon 
her  head.  She  was  still  urging  her  way  onward,  upward,  homeward, 
vhen  the  Maater  came. 

Mrs.  Hunt  made  no  great  stir  in  the  world ;  but  she  will  be  remem- 
bered by  those  who  knew  her,  as  an  unobtrusive  and  truly  Christian 
woman.  No  doubt,  she  had  imperfections ;  and  who  has  not  ?  But  her 
deportment  was  such  as  to  bring  no  discredit  on  the  profession  she 
made.  A  certain  bluntness  of  manner  appeared,  to  some,  like  obstinacy 
or  inconsiderateness.  But  she  was  a  believer,  if  not  a  faultless  one ;  and 
ihe  vaa  not  wont  to  forget  her  failures.  "  If  any  man  sin,  we  have  an 
Advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  Righteous."  In  secret  prayer 
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she  deligbted ;  and  it  was  her  daily  habit  to  spread  her  whole  case 
before  God.  There  was  u6  tinge  of  self-righteousness.  Her  whole 
trust  for  sal?ation  was  in  Jesus.  Her  felt  helplessness  drove  her  to 
Him  ;  and  she  clung  to  Him  as  the  stay  of  her  soul. — She  sarrived 
Mr.  Hunt  but  three  months.  On  Thursday  morning,  November  2l8t, 
1861,  she  was  found  dead  in  her  bed.  So  suddenly  she  exchanged 
mortality  for  life. 


HADES ;  OR,  THE  PLACE  OF  THE  DEPARTED.* 

Although  the  word  Hades  has  never  been  properly  naturalized  in 
English,  and  does  not  occur  either  as  a  general  or  a  proper  name  in  the 
English  Bible,  it  is  necessary  to  assume  its  existence  in  a  work  which 
aims  at  embracing  the  full  circle  of  Bible  terms  and  ideas.  The  word 
hell,  which  is  always  used  ns  its  equivalent  in  the  Scriptures  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  frequently  also  in  those  of  the  Old,  no  longer 
conveys  the  exact  meaning  of  the  original.  It  is  now  only  employed 
ns  denoting  the  place  of  final  torment,  and  precisely  corresponds  to 
the  Greek  term  yiivvoi,  for  which  it  is  also  used  in  our  English  Bible. 
For  HadeB  we  have  still  no  proper  equivalent ;  and  in  order  to  get  a 
correct  view  of  the  reality  indicated  by  the  dame,  we  are  obliged  to 
retain  the  name  itself. 

Hades  [6r.  ''ASr,;,  derived,  according  to  the  best-established  and 
most  generally  received  etymology,  from  privative  a  and  iSsiv,  hence 
often  written  edlrii]   means  strictly  what  is  out  of  sight,  or  possibly, 
if  applied  to  a  person,  what  puts  out  of  sight.     In  earlier  Greek  this 
last  was,  if  not  its  only,  at  Jeast  its  prevailing  application  ;  in  Homer 
it  occurs  only  as  the  personal  designation  of  Pluto,  the  lord  of  the 
invisible  world,  and  who  was  probably  so  designated,  not  from  being 
himself  invisible,  (for  that  belonged  to  him  in  common  with  the 
heathen  gods  generally,}  but  from  his  power  to  render  mortals  invisi- 
ble,— the  invisible-making  deity.     The  Greeks,  however,  in  process  of 
time  abandoned  this  use  of  hades ;  and,  when  the  Greek  Scriptures 
were  written,  the  word  was  scarcely  ever  applied  except  to  the  place 
of  the  departed.     In  the  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament  it  is  the 
common  rendering  for  the  Hebrew  sheol,  though  in  the  form  there 
often  appears  a  remnant  of  the  original  personal  application;  for 
example  in  Gen.  xxxvii.  35,  "  I  will  go  down  to  my  son,''  tU  f^^^> 
i.  e,,  into  the  abodes  or  house  of  hades  (lofjLovs  or  oixov  being  under- 
stood).    This  elliptical  form  was  common  both  in  the  classics  and  in 
Scripture,  even  after  hades  was  never  thought  of  but  as  a  region  or 
place  of  abode. 

The  appropriation  of  hades  by  the  Greek  interpreters,  as  an  equi- 
valent for  sheol,  may  undoubtedly  be  taken  as  evidence  that  there  vas 


♦  From  Part  ix.  of  «  The  Imperial  Bible-Dictionary,"  edited  by  Dr.  Patrick 
Fairbairo,  and  now  in  course  of  publication  by  the  Messrs.  Blackic,  of  Glasgow , 
£dijiburgb|  and  London. 
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a  inbstantial  agreement  in  the  ideas  conyeyed  by  the  two  terms  as  cur- 
rently onderaeood  by  the  Greeks  and  Hebrews  respectively — a  sub- 
lUotial,  bot  not  an  entire  agreement :  for  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other 
terms  which  related  to  subjects  bearing  on  things  spiritual  and  divine^ 
the  different  religions  Of  Jew  and  Gentile  necessarily  exercised  a  modi- 
fying ioffoeoce;  so  that  even  when  the  same  term  was  employed,  and  with 
reference  generally  to  the  same  thing,  shades  of  difference  could  not  but 
exist  in  respect  to  the  ideas  understood  to  be  indicated.     Two  or  three 
points  stand  prominently  out  in  the  views  entertained  by  the  ancients 
respecting  hades  : — first,  that  it  was  the  common  receptacle  of  departed 
ipiriti,  of  good  as  well  as  bad  ;  second,  that  it  was  divided  into  two 
compartments,  the  one  containing  an  Elysium  of  bliss  for  the  good, 
the  other  a  Tartarus  of  sorrow  and  punishment  for  the  wicked  ;  and, 
thirdly,  that  in  respect  to  its  locality  it  lay  under  ground,  in  the  mid- 
reg;ion8  of  the  earth.     So  far  as  these  points  are  concerned,  there  is 
DO  material  difference  between  the  Greek  hades  and  the  Hebrew  sheol. 
This,  too,  was  viewed  as  the  common  receptacle  of  the  departed  :  patri- 
archs and  righteous  men  spake  of  going  into  it  at  their  decease,  and 
the  most  ungodly  and  worthless  characters  are  represented  as  finding 
in  it  their  proper  home.  (Gen.  xlii.  38  ;  Psalm  cxxxix.  8  ;  Hosea  xiii. 
U ;  Isai.  xiv.,  &c.)    A  twofold  division  also  in  the  state  of  the  departed, 
corresponding  to  the  different  courses  they  had  pursued  on  earth, 
is  clearly  implied  in  the  revelations  of  Scripture  on  the  subject,  though 
with  the  Hebrews  less  prominently  exhibited,  and  without  any  of  the 
fantastic  and  puerile  inventions  of  heathen  mythology.     Yet  the  fact 
of  a  real  distinction  in  the  state  of  the  departed,  corresponding  to 
their  spiritual  conditions  on  earth,  is  in  various  passages  not  obscurely 
indicated.     Divine  retribution  is  represented  as  pursuing  the  wicked 
after  they  have  left  this  world — pursuing  them  even  into  the  lowest 
realms  of  sheol  ;  (Dent,  xxxii.  22 ;  Amos  ix.  2 ;)  and  the  bitterest 
shame  and  humiliation  arc  described  as  awaiting  there  the  most  pros- 
perons  of  this  world's  inhabitants,  if  they  have  abused  their  prosperity 
to  the  dishonoar  of  God  and  the  injury  of  their  fellow-men.  (Psalm 
xhx.  14  ;   Isai.  xiv.)     On  the  other  hand,  the  righteous  had  hope  in 
his  death  ;  be  could  rest  assured,  that  in  the  viewless  regions  of  sheol, 
as  well  as  amid  the  changing  vicissitudes  of  earth,  the  right  hand  of 
Ood  would  sustain  him.     Even  there  he  would  enter  into  peace,  walk- 
ing still,  as  it  were,  in  his  uprightness.  (Prov.  xiv.  32;  Psalm  cxxxix. 
8;  Isai.  Ivii.  2.)     And  that  sheol,  like  hades,  was  conceived  of  as  a 
lover  region  in  comparison  of  the  present  world,  is  so  manifest  from 
the  whole  language  of  Scripture  on  the  subject,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
point  to  particular  examples.    In  respect  to  the  good,  as  well  as  to  the 
had,  the  passage  into  sheol  was  contemplated  as  a  descent ;   and  the 
name  was  sometimes  used  as  a  synonym  for  the  lowest  depths.  (Deut. 
xxxii.  22  ;  Job  xi.  7 — 9.)     This  is  not,  however,  to  be  understood  as 
affirming  anything  of  the  actual  locality  of  disembodied  spirits  :  for 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  language  here,  as  in  other  cases,  was 
fkriYed  from  the  mere  appearances  of  things ;  and  as  the  body  at  death 
'^ag  committed  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth,  so  the  soul  was  con- 
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cei?ed  of  as  alao  going  dowD wards.     Bat  that  this  was  not  designed 
to  mark  the  local  boundaries  of  the  region  of  departed  spirits,  may 
certainly  be  inferred  from  other  expressions  used  regarding  them, — 
as,  that  God  took  them  to  Himself;  that  He  would  gire  them  to  sec 
the  path  of  life ;  that  He  would  make  them  dwell  in  His  house  for 
ever ;  or,  more  generally  still,  that  the  spirit  of  a  man  goeth  upward. 
(Gen.  y.  24 ;  Psalm  zvi.  11  ;  xziii.  6  ;  Eccles.  iii.  21  ;  xii.  7.)    Dar- 
ing the  old  dispensations  there  was  still  no  express  revelation  from 
heaven  respecting  the  precise  condition  or  external  relationships  of 
departed  spirits.     The  time  had  not  yet  come  for  such  specific  inti- 
mations ;  and  the  language  employed  was  consequently  of  a  somewhat 
vague  and  vacillating  nature,  such  as  spontaneously  arose  from  com- 
mon feelings  and  impressions.     For  the  same  reason,  the  ideas  enter- 
tained even  by  God's  people  upon  the  subject  were  predominantly 
sombre  and  gloomy.     Sheol  wore  no  inviting  aspect  to  their  view,  soy* 
more  than  hades  to  the  superstitious  heathen;  the  very  men  vho 
believed  that  God  would  accompany  them  thither,  and  keep  them 
from  evil,  contemplated  the  state  as  one  of  darkness  and  silence,  and 
shrunk  from  it  with  instinctive  horror,  or  gave  hearty  thanks  when 
they  found  themselves  for  a  time  delivered  from  it.   (Psalm  vi.  5 ; 
XXX.  3,  9 ;  Job  iii.  13,  seq. ;  Isai.  xxxviii.  18.)     The  reason  was,  that 
they  had  only  general  assurances,  but  no  speciJBc  light  on  the  subject : 
and  their  comfort  rather  lay  in  overleaping  the  gulf  of  sheol,  and  fix- 
ing their  thoughts  on  the  better  resurrection,  sometime  to  come,  than 
in  anything  they  could  definitely  promise  themselves  between  death 
and  the  resurrection-mom. 

For  in  this  lay  one  important  point  of  difference  between  the  Jew- 
ish and  the  heathen  hades,  originated  by  the  diverse  spirit  of  the  two 
religions, — that  to  the  believing  Hebrew  alone  the  sojourn  in  sheol 
appeared  that  only  of  a  temporary  and  intermediate  existence.  The 
poor  heathen  had  no  prospect  beyond  its  shadowy  realms ;  its  bars  for 
him  were  eternal ;  and  the  idea  of  a  resurrection  was  utterly  strange 
alike  to  his  religion  and  his  philosophy.  But  it  was  in  connexion 
with  the  prospect  of  a  resurrection  from  the  dead,  that  all  hope  formed 
itself  in  the  breasts  of  the  true  people  of  God.  As  this  alone  could 
effect  the  reversion  of  the  evil  brought  in  by  sin,  and  really  destroy 
the  destroyer,  so  nothing  less  was  announced  in  that  first  promise 
which  gave  assurance  of  the  crushing  of  the  tempter ;  and  if,  u  to 
its  nature,  but  dimly  apprehended  by  the  eye  of  faith,  it  atill  neces- 
sarily formed,  as  to  the  reality,  the  great  object  of  desire  and  expecta- 
tion. Hence  it  is  said  of  the  patriarchs,  that  they  "  looked  for  a  better 
country,  that  is,  a  heavenly ; "  and  of  those  who  in  later  times  resisted 
nnto  blood  for  the  truth  of  God,  that  they  did  it  to  '<  obtain  a  better 
resurrection."  (Heb.  xi.  16,  35.)  Hence,  too,  the  Spirit  of  prophecy 
confidently  proclaimed  the  arrival  of  a  time  when  the  dead  should 
arise  and  sing,  when  sheol  itself  should  be  destroyed,  and  many  of  its 
inmatea  be  brought  forth  to  the  pcysession  of  everlasting  life.  (IssL 
xxvi.  19  :  HoBca  xiii.  14  ;  Daniel  xii.  2.)  And  yet  again,  in  «postolic 
times,  St.  Paul  represents  this  as  emphatically  the  promiae  made  by 
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God  to  the  fathers,  to  the  realization  of  which  his  country meu  aa  with 

ODC  heart  were  hoping  to  come.  (Acta  xxvi,  7.)   And  Josephus,  in 

like  DMOQer,  testifies  of  all  but  the  small  Sadducean  faction  of  them, 

that  thej  beliered  in  a  resurrection  to  honour  and  blessing  for  those 

who  had  lired  righteously  in  this  life.  (Ant.,  xviii.,  ] ,  3.)     This  hope 

Deceuarily  cast  a  gleam  of  light  across  the  darkness  of  hades  for  the 

Iinelite,  which  was  altogether  unknown  to  the  Greek.     And  closely 

connected  with  it  was  another  differcoce,  also  of  considerable  moment ; 

namely,  that  the  Hebrew  sheol  was  not,  Uke  the  Gentile  hades,  viewed 

u  an  altogether  separate  and  independent  region,  withdrawn  from  the 

primal  fountain  of  life,  and  subject  to  another  dominion  than  the 

vorld  of  sense  and  time.     Pluto  was  ever  regarded  by  the  heathen  as 

the  rival  of  the  King  of  earth  and  heaven ;  the  two  domains  were 

essentially  antagonistic.     But  to  the  more  enlightened  Hebrew  there 

was  bat  one  Lord  of  the  living  and  the  dead.     The  chambers  of  sheol 

were  as  much  open  to  His  eye,  and  subject  to  His  control,  as  the 

bodies  and  habitations  of  men  on  earth  ;  so  that  to  go  into  the  realms 

of  the  deceased  was  but  to  pass  from  one  department  to  another  of 

the  lame  all-embracing  sway  of  Jehovah. 

Soch  was  the  general  state  of  belief  and  expectation  regarding  hades, 
orfiheol,  in  Old-Testament  times.  With  the  introduction  of  the  Gospel 
a  new  light  breaks  in,  which  shoots  its  rays  also  through  the  realms 
of  the  departed,  and  relieves  the  gloom  in  which  they  had  still  appeared 
shrouded  to  the  view  of  the  faithful.  The  term  haides,  however,  is  of 
comparatively  rare  occurrence  in  New-Testament  Scripture.  In  our 
Lord's  own  discourses  it  is  found  only  thrice  ;  and  on  two  of  the  occa- 
sioos  it  is  used  in  a  somewhat  rhetorical  manner,  by  way  of  contrast 
to  the  region  of  life  and  blessing.  He  said  of  Capernaum,  that  from 
being  exalted  uuto  heaven  it  should  be  brought  down  to  hades  ;  (Matt, 
xi.  23 ;)  that  is,  plainly,  from  the  highest  point  of  fancied  or  of  real 
elevation  to  the  lowest  abasement.  Of  that  spiritual  kingdom  also,  or 
church,  which  He  was  going  to  establish  on  earth.  He  affirmed,  that 
"the  gates  of  hades  should  not  prevail  against  it,"  (Matt.  xvi.  18,)—- 
whicb  is  all  one  with  saying  that  it  should  be  perpetual.  Hades  is 
contemplated  aa  a  kind  of  realm  or  kingdom,  accustomed,  like  earthly 
kingdoms  in  the  East,  to  hold  its  council-chamber  at  the  gates ;  and 
whatever  measures  might  be  there  taken,  whatever  plots  devised,  they 
tbould  newer  succeed  in  overturning  the  foundations  of  Christ's  king- 
dom, or  effectually  marring  its  interests.  In  both  these  passages,  hades 
ii  placed  by  our  Lord  in  an  antagonistic  relation  to  His  cause  among 
men ;  although,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  word  is  employed,  no 
very  definite  conclusions  could  be  drawn  from  them  as  to  the  nature 
and  position  of  hades  itself.  But  in  another  passage — the  only  one 
in  which  any  indication  is  given  by  our  Lord  of  the  state  of  its  inhabit- 
ants— it  is  most  distinctly  and  closely  associated  with  the  doom  and 
nusery  of  the  lost :  "  In  hades,"  it  is  said  of  the  rich  man  in  the 
parable,  "  he  lifted  up  his  eyes,  being  in  torments."  The  soul  of 
huaros  is,  no  doubt,  also  represented  as  being  so  far  within  the 
bounds  of  the  same  region,  that  he  could  be  descried  and  spoken  with 
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by  the  sufferer.  Still,  he  was  represented  as  sharing  no  common  fate 
with  the  other  ;  but  as  occapying  a  region  shut  off  from  all  intercom- 
munion with  that  assigned  to  the  wicked,  and,  so  far  from  being  held 
in  a  sort  of  dungeon-confinement,  reposing  in  Abraham's  bosom,  in  an 
abode  where  angels  visit.  And  with  this  also  agrees  what  our  Lord 
said  of  His  own  temporary  sojourn  among  the  dead,  when  on  the  eve 
of  His  departing  thither.  "  To-day,"  said  He,  in  His  reply  to  the 
prayer  of  the  penitent  malefactor,  *'  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  paradiBe." 
(Luke  zxiii.  43.)  But  paradise  was  the  proper  region  of  life  and 
blessing,  not  of  gloom  and  forgetfulness.  Originally  it  was  the  home 
and  heritage  of  man,  as  created  in  the  image  of  God  ;  and  when  Christ 
now  named  the  place  whither  He  was  going  with  a  redeemed  sinner 
**  paradise,^'  it  bespoke  that  already  there  was  an  undoing  of  the  evil 
of  sin, — that  for  all  who  are  Christ's  there  is  an  actual  recovery,  imme- 
diately after  death,  and  as  regards  the  better  part  of  their  natures,  of 
what  was  lost  by  the  disobedience  and  ruin  of  the  faU. 

But  was  not  Christ  Himself  in  hades  ?     Did  not  the  apostle  Peter 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost  apply  to  Him  the  words  of  David  in  Psalm 
xvi.,  in  which  it  was  said,  "  Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hades, 
neither  wilt  Thou  suffer  Thine  Holy  One  to  see  corruption,"  and  argue, 
apparently,  that  the  soul  of  Christ  must  have  indeed  gone  to  hades, 
but  only  could  not  be  allowed  to  continue  there  ?     Even  so,  however, 
it  would  but  concern  the  application  of  a  name  :  for,  if  the  language 
of  the  apostle  must  be  understood  as  implying  that  our  Lord's  sool 
was  in  hades  between  death  and  the  resurrection,  it  still  was  hades  as 
having  a  paradise  within  its  bosom  ;  so  that,  knowing  from  His  ovn 
lips  what  sort  of  a  receptacle  it  afforded  to  the  disembodied  spirit  of 
Jesus,  we  need  care  little  about  the  mere  name  by  which,  in  a  general 
way,  it  might  be  designated.    But  the  apostle  Peter,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, does  not  call  it  hades ;  he  merely  quotes  an  Old-Testament 
passage,  in  which  hades  is  mentioned,  as  a  passage  that  had  its  verifi- 
cation in  Christ ;  and  the  language  of  course  in  this,  as  in  other  pro- 
phetical passages,  was  spoken  from  an  Old-Testament  point  of  view, 
and  must  be  read  in  the  light  which  the  revelations  of  the  Gospel  have 
cast  over  the  state  and  prospects  of  the  soul.   We  may  even,  however, 
go  farther ;  for  the  psalmist  himself  does  not  strictly  affirm  the  soul 
of  the  Holy  One  to  have  gone  to  hades :  his  words  precisely  rendered 
are,  "  Thou  wilt  not  leave"  (or  abandon)  **my  soul  to  hades," — that  is, 
give  it  up  as  a  prey  to  the  power  or  domain  of  the  nether  world.    It 
is  rather  a  negative  than  a  positive  assertion  regarding  our  Lord's  con- 
nexion with  hades,  that  is  contained  in  the  passage ;  and  nothing  can 
fairly  be  argued  from  it  as  to  the  local  habitation  or  actual  state  of 
His  disembodied  spirit. 

The  only  other  passages  in  the  New  Testament  in  which  mention 
is  made  of  hades  are  in  Revelation  :  chap.  i.  18,  where  the  glorified 
Redeemer  declares  that  He  has  the  keys  of  death  and  of  hades  ;  cbsp. 
vi.  8,  where  death  is  symbolized  as  a  rider,  smiting  all  around  bim 
with  weapons  of  destruction,  and  hades  following  to  receive  the  sools 
of  the  slain  ;  chap.  xx.  13,  14,  where  death  and  hades  are  both  repre* 
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gented  as  giving  up  tbe  dead  that  were  in  them,  and  afterwards  as 

being  themselves  cast  into  tbe  lake  of  fire,  which  is  the  second  death. 

In  every  one  of  these  passages  hades  stands  in  a  dark  and  forbidding 

connexion  with  death — very  tinlike  that  association  with  paradise  and 

Abraham's  bosom,  in  which  our  Lord  exhibited  tbe  receptacle  of  His 

ovn  and  His  people's  souls  to  the  eye  of  faith  ;  and  not  only  so,  but 

in  one  of  them  it  is  expressly  as  an  ally  of  death  in  the  execution  of 

judgment  that  hades  is  represented,  while  in  another  it  appears  as  an 

tccnraed  thing,- consigned  to  tbe  lake  of  fire.     In  short,  it  seems  as  if 

in  the  progress  of  God's  dispensations  a  separation  bad  come  to  be 

nude  between  elements  that  originally  were  mingled  together  ;  as  if, 

from  tbe  time  that  Christ  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light,  tbe 

distinction  in  the  next  world,  as  well  as  this,  was  broadened  between 

the  saved  and  tbe  lost ;  so  that  hades  was  henceforth  appropriated, 

both  in  the  name  and  in  tbe  reality,  to  those  who  were  to  be  reserved 

in  darkness  and  misery  to  the  judgment  of  the  great  day  ;  and  other 

names,  with  other  and  brighter  ideas,  were  employed  to  designate  the 

intermediate  resting-place  of  the  redeemed.    It  was  meet  that  it  should 

be  80 :  for  by  tbe  personal  work  and  mediation  of  Christ  tbe  whole 

church  of  God  rose  to  a  higher  condition  ;  old  things  passed  away,  all 

things  became  new.     And  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 

change  in  some  degree  extended  to  tbe  occupants  of  the  intermediate 

state, — the  saved   becoming  more  enlarged  in  the  possession  of  bliss 

and  glory,  the  lost  more  sunk  in  anguish  and  despair. 


A  BISHOFS  "SYSTEMATIC  BENEFICENCE." 

During  a  visit,  in  April  last,  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  (says  the  Editor  of  '*  The 
Benefactor,"  7>  Adam-street,  Strand,)  I  was  much  interested  by  hearing  on 
ereiy  side  evidence  of  the  wise  and  wonderful  beneficence  of  Bishop  Wilson. 
Althongh  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  have  passed  away,  the 
memory  of  bis  labours  is  still  fresh,  and  even  more  blessed  than  ever.  I 
was  so  impressed  with  this,  as  to  be  led  eagerly  to  inquire  the  cause  of  bis 
i^t  and  long-continued  usefulness.  The  result  is  embodied  in  the  accom« 
panjing  paper,  which  I  place  on  record  with  unmingled  pleasure. 

In  the  year  1692,  William,  Earl  of  Derby,  appointed  him  his  domestic 
cliap]iiin,and  preceptor  to  his  son  James,  Lord  Strange,  with  a  salary  of  £.30 
a  year.  Out  of  this  he  gave  one-tenth  to  God.  He  was  soon  after  elected 
Kaster  of  the  alms-house  at  Latham,  which  brought  him  in  £20  a  quarter. 
We  find  that  he  now  set  apart  one-fifth  of  his  income  for  pious  uses,  and 
paiticularly  for  the  poor. 

"i/enoraisitfir}.— Easter-Day,  1693.-^It  having  pleased  God,  of  His 
mere  bounty  and  goodness,  to  bless  me  with  a  temporal  income  far  above 
loy  hopes  or  deserts^ — and  I  have  hitherto  given  but  one-tenth  part  of  my 
income  to  the  poor,-—!  do,  therefore,  purpose,  and  I  thank  God  for  putting 
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it  into  my  heart,  that  of  all  the  profits  which  it  shall  please  God  to  give 
roe,  and  which  shall  hecome  dne  to  me  after  the  6th  of  August  next,  (after 
which  time  I  hope  to  have  paid  my  small  debts,)  I  do  purpose  to  separate 
the  fifth  part  of  all  my  incomes,  as  I  shall  receive  them,  for  pious  uses,  and 
particularly  for  the  poor. — ^T,  W." 

<' August,  1693.— The  God  that  gave  me  a  will  to  make  this  solemn 
purpose  has  given  me  grace  not  to  repent  of  it ;  and  He  will  give  me  grace 
to  my  life's  end.  Amen.  — '  Though  I  give  my  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and 
though  I  give  my  body  to  be  burned,  and  have  not  charity,  it  pro&teth  me 
nothing.' " 

The  manner  in  which  he  made  this  dedication  was  as  follows : — On  the 
receipt  of  all  moneys,  he  regularly  placed  the  portion  designed  by  himself, 
as  well  as  what  was  given  him  by  others,  for  charitable  uses,  within  the 
drawer  of  a  cabinet,  with  a  note  of  the  value,  to  be  kept  sacred  for  the  use 
of  the  poor,  and  on  no  account  whatever  to  be  touched  for  any  other 
purpose. 

The  form  of  the  note,  as  follows,  is  copied  from  the  original  :^ 

«<  January  2dth,  1730-1.— Put  into  this  drawer  £20  British,  being  one 
yearns  money,  the  bounty  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lady  Eliz.  Hastings^  for 
ihe  yesr,  and  payable  st  Martinmas,  1730. 

^'Thokas  Sodob  akd  Mah." 

If  the  money  placed  there  was  his  own,  the  note  differed  only  in  distin- 
guishing from  whenoe  or  how  the  money  had  been  paid  to  him  ;  and  into 
this  sacred  repository,  called  the  Poar^s  JDrawer,  at  first  a  tenth,  then  a  fifth, 
a  third,  and  at  length  ih»  hidf  of  his  revenues,  were  placed  ;  and  whenever 
he  deposited  the  poor  man's  portion,  he  did  it  with  awe  and  reverence,  as  if 
it  had  been  an  offering  to  Heaven. 

TRATEB  AT  SETTINa  ASIDE  ALMS  FOR  THB  POOR. 

''  It  is  by  Thy  bounty  and  providence,  0  God,  that  I  want  nothing  which 
is  needful  either  for  my. soul  or  body.  Be  pleased  in  mercy  to  receive  this 
small  acknowledgment  of  my  thankfulness  and  gratitude  for  the  many 
favours  which  by  Thy  goodness  I  every  day  meet  with ;  and  give  me  grace, 
that  while  I  am  able  I  may  never  turn  away  my  face  from  any  poor  man, 
that  Thy  face,  and  the  light  of  Thy  countenance,  may  never  be  turned 
away  from  me.  0  Lord,  my  God !  whatever  I  have  prepared  for  the  poor 
Cometh  of  Thee  ;  and  of  Thine  own  do  I  give  thee.  Pardon  all  my  vaio 
expenses ;  and  teach  me  so  to  husband  the  riches  wherewith  I  am  intrusted, 
that  I  may  always  have  wherewith  to  offer  a  testimony  of  my  duty  to  my 
great  Benefactor,  to  be  bestowed  on  feuch  poor  people  as  Thy  good  provi- 
dence shall  direct  to  me  for  relief.  And  the  good  Lord  direct  my  hand, 
that  I  may  give  where  there  is  most  need,  and  after  suc)i  a  way  as  shsll 
most  please  Thee.  Give  a  blessing  to  what  I  distribnte,  that  it  may  do 
Thy  poor  good,  and  that  they  may  own  Thy  hand  19  it.    And  giant,  0 
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Lord,  If  it  should  erer  be  Thy  good  pleasure  to  ohange  my  circamatances 
into  a  lower  condition,  that  I  may  bear  it  patiently,  believing  assuredly 
that  I  hare  a  treasure  in  heaven  ;  to  which  place  I  most  humbly  beseech 
Thee  to  bring  me  and  my  &mily,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ.    Amen." 

[Tvelre  scriptures  follow.] 

"Dent  zv.;  Psalm  xli.  1 ;  Prov.  ill.  27;  xix.  17 ;  Matt.  v.  7  >  Luke 
xir.;  1  John  iiL  17 ;  2  Tim  i.  17;  &c.,  &c. 

''So  bath  the  Lord  ordained,  that  they  who  preach  the  Gospel  should 
liveoftheGospeL" 

PBAYKR. 

^0  God,  who  hast  graciously  allowed  us  a  recompense  for  our  labours, 
make  me,  I  humbly  beseech  Thee,  a  faithful  steward  of  that  part  of  Thy 
RTCBoes  committed  to  my  charge,  that  I  may  give  Thy  servants  their 
portion  of  meat  in  due  season  ;  that  I  may  not  feed  myself  nor  family  with 
that  which  belongs  to  Thy  poor.  But,  above  all,  I  beseech  God  to  give  me 
gnce  that  I  may  preach  the  Gospel,  as  well  as  live  of  it ;  and  that,  when 
the  Lord  eometh,  He  may  find  me  so  doing.    Amen.' 
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In  the  year  1716^  he  increased  his  charitable  donations  to  the  poor,  as  we 
km  by  the  following  memorandums :-» 

"*  Bithop^B-XJawrt^  January  6lA,  1716. 
*<  Finding  that  I  have  enough  and  to  spare,  over  and  above  a  decent 
ko^itslity,  besides  what  I  formerly  gave  to  pious  uses ;  and  being  con- 
rioced  that  I  aip  no  proprietor,  but  only  a  steward  of  the  church's  patri- 
Qoojr ;  I  do^  therefore^  to  the  glory  of  God,  dedicate  three- tenths  of  my 
renta  to  pious  uses^  and  one-tenth  of  all  the  profits  of  the  demesnes,  and 
two-teoths  of  the  profits  of  my  English  estate,  until  I  can  purchase  the 
impropriation  of  that  estate,  which  I  intend  to  do,  and  give  it  to  the  Church ; 
utd,  after  that^  one-tenth  besides." 

"  Bishop'S'Court,  Februofy  laA,  1718. 
**Toihe(^<ny  of  Ood;  1  find,  by  constant  experiences,  that  God  will  be 
00  man's  debtor.  I  find  that  I  have  enough  and  to  spare ;  so  that  for  the 
fotore  1  dedicate  four-tenths  to  pious  uses,  one-tenth  of  the  demesnes  and 
eintoms  which  I  receive  in  moneys^  and-  of  my  £nglish  estate,  as  above. 
^  the  good  Lord  accept  His  poor  servant  in  this  service,  for  Christ's  sake. 
Amen," 

**  Biskop^t-Caiifi,  Si.  Thmat^s  Eve,  1721. 
**  To  U^e  glory  of  Ood;  I  dedicate  the  interest  of  all  my  moneys  to  pious 
WM,  80  long  as  I  have  wherewithal  to  live  on  besides.    Blessed  be  God  for 
siring  me  a  heart  and  will  to  do  so  ! " 

**  Biikop'sCouri,  December  2di,  1722. 
^  I  made  the  above  dedications  when  I  had  enough  and  to  spare ;  and 
tlua  I  ^d  in  a  grateful  return  to  God  for  the  undeserved  bounties  He  had 
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heaped  upon  me.  It  has  now  pleased  Him  to  snfitBr  me  to  fall  into  tronllea, 
and  an  expensive  lawsnit,  to  defend  the  discipline  of  this  Church,  and  the 
Episcopal  jurisdiction.  He  is  the  same  great  and  good  God,  who  eon 
either  shorten  my  troubles,  or  lessen  my  expenses,  or  make  good  my  losses 
in  another  life.  In  sure  confidence  of  which,  and  as  a  testimony  of  my  firm 
faith  in  His  power,  truth,  and  goodness,  I  do  for  the  future  dedicate  fire- 
tenths  of  all  my  ecclesiastical  rents  to  pious  uses,  and  the  rest  as  abore. 
And  blessed  be  the  good  Spirit  of  God,  who  at  this  time  has  put  this  thing 
into  my  heart,  as  an  earnest  of  His  purpose  of  weaning  my  affections  from 
the  world !    Amen." 

^'  And  God  has  not  disappointed  His  servant,  but  has  xaised  up  snch 
friends  to  countenance  my  righteous  cause  as  have  brought  it  to  a  good 
end  ;  and  has  also  raised  me  up  such  friends  (many  of  them  unknown  to 
me)  as  have  made  the  burden  of  my  expenses  tolerable,  which  would  othe^ 
wise  have  almost  sunk  me.  Blessed  be  God  for  this  mighty  fiavour!" 
(Crutwell's  ''  Life  of  Bishop  Wilson,"  prefixed  to  his  V^rks,  folio  edition, 
1782.) 

The  charities  he  bestowed  himself,  and  the  contributions  he  obtamed  of 
others,  are  proofs  of  his  munificence  and  the  benevolence  of  his  dispomtioD. 
The  following  only  appear  in  his  memorandum-book  : — 

*^  A  very  small  page  will  serve  for  the  number  of  our  good  works,  where 
vast  volumes  would  not  contain  our  evil  deeds." 

Here  follow  thirty-eight  cases,  dating  l^m  a.d.  1697  to  March  2dd,  IT^I* 
-^which  last,  for  example,  is  quoted : — 

"  I  gave  £16  towards  building  a  new  house  for  the  vicarage  of  Kirk- 
Braddan. 

**  Nehem.  v.  ult. — *  Think  upon  me,  my  God,  for  good,  according  to  all 
that  I  have  done  for  this  people.'  Case  of  Cornelius — *  Thy  prayers,  sod 
thine  alms,'"  &c. 


"  A  TIME  TO  DANCE." 

(Eccles.  ill.  4.) 

(To  the  Editor  of  the  Wesk^an-Methodist  Marine.) 

WaihUngm^  WUrtemberg^  Ftbruary  12M,  1864. 
My  DBAS  Sib, 

The  following  article  I  have  translated  from  the  **  Sonntagsbote,*'  a 
weekly  Protestant  journal  published  in  Vienna,  Perhaps  it  may  be  usefbl 
in  England.  At  least  it  will  be  read  with  interest,  as  the  exponent  of  the 
opinion  of  good  men  on  the  Continent  respecting  a  practice  which  some- 
times finds  advocates  within  the  precincts  of  the  Christian  church.  That  the 
argument  is  scriptural,  as  well  as  keen  and  racy,  will,  I  think,  be  allowed 
by  every  dispassionate  reader. 
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A  MLL  was  given  in  the  parish  of  a  worthy  clet^gymany  at  a  time  when 
HYtnl  jOQDg'petBODS  tinder  his  charge  had  become  seriously  convinced  of 
the  necessity  of  a  religious  life.  Influenced  by  conscientious  motives,  some 
of  them  declined  attendance ;  and  their  absence  was  attributed,  but  without 
jut  caase^  to  the  private  interference  of  the  minister.  The  result  was  the 
Ibllowiiig  anonymous  letter. 

"Sir, 

"Listen  to  the  voice  of  Holy  Scripture.    Take  the  following  words  as  a 
text,  and  refute  them ;  show  wherein  consists  the  sin  of  innocent  dancing : 
—'A  time  to  weep,  and^a  time  to  laugh  ;  a  time  to  mourn,  and  a  time  to 
dance.'  (Eccles.  iii.  4.)  " 

**  A  TRUB  ChRISTIAK,  BUT  NO  HtPOORITB." 

The  preacher  immediately  wrote  a'reply ;  which,  however,  as  the  letter 
WIS  without  name]and  address,  remained  a  long  time  in  his  own  possession* 
At  length  he  published  it,  in  hope  that  it  might  catch  the  eye  of  the  unknown 
letter*wTiter,  and  aerve'^to'correct  hia  erroneous  notions,  as  well  as  those  of 
others.    It  was  as  foUowa  :— 

"Mi  dear  Sir, 

"To  your  request,  that  I  should  preach  from  Eccles.  iii.  4, 1  cannot  at 
present  accede ;  as  there  are  many  Christian  duties,  more  important  than 
that  of  dancing,  which  appear  to  be  neglected  by  a  portion  of  my  charge. 
Bat  as  soon  as  I  observe  that  the  cbay  of  dancing  is  too  much  neglected,  I 
will  not  fiul  to  lift  up  my  warning  voice  against  so  dangerous  an  omission* 
At  the  same  time,  there  are  some  difficulties  in  the  text  to  which  you  have 
directed  my  attention,  the  solution  of  which  I  should  very  thankfully  receive 
from  'a  true  Christian.' 

"  The  first  difficulty  respects  the  proper  time :  for,  although  the  text 
declares  there  is  a  time  to  dance,  it  does  not  determine  when  that  time  is. 
Now,  I  should  be  glad  to  ascertain  this  point  exactly,  before  I  preach  on 
the  subject :  for,  in  my  opinion,  it  would  be  just  as  bad  to  dance  at  the 
wrong  time,  as  it  would  be  not  to  dance  at  the  right  one.  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  convincing  myself  that  in  many  cases  dancing  would  be  out 
of  place ;  and  I  suppose  we  shall  agree,  that  the  time  to  dance  is  not  on  Sun- 
^J,  at  a  funeral,  or  during  a  terrible  pestilence,  or  a  violent  earthquake, 
or  a  dreadful  thunderstorm.  If  we  were  under  sentence  of  death,  and  awaited 
the  day  of  execution,  this  would  hardly  be  the  time  for  dancing  ;  and  if 
we  stood  upon  the  slippery  edge  of  a  precipice,  we  should  certainly  not 
think  of  venturing  to  dance. 

"Bot,  supposing  the  right  day  for  dancing  were  exactly  ascertained,  we 
iQQBt  farther  inquire,  whether  we  ought  to  spend  the  whole  day,  or  only  a 
pvt  of  it,  in  this  diversion ;  and,  if  only  a  part  of  it,  which  part  is  the  most 
appropriate.  Now,  it  is  well  known,  that  nocturnal  assemblies  exert  an 
extremely  pernicious  effect  upon  both  morals  and  health  ;  so  that  no  per- 
I0&  will  pretend  that  the  night  is  the  time  for  dancing.    And  perhaps  it 
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may  not  be  an  indifferent  qaestion,  wbat  time  of  the  day  slioald  bedeYoted 
to  this  innocent  amusement. 

**  Yet,  granting  the  time  had  been  exactly  ascertained,  there  is  still  a 
degree  of  ambiguity  in  the  text.    Is  it  a  command,  or  is  it  only  a  permis- 
sion?    Or,  may  we  not  have  here  a  simple  declaration  of  the  &ct,that, 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  mankind,  there  is  in  the  prondence  of 
God  a  time  in  which  all  the  several  incidents  mentioned  in  the  text  actnallj 
occur?    If  the  text  is  a  command,  is  it  not  of  universal  obligation  1  and 
ought  not  old  men  and  maidens,  young  men  and  children,  to  dance  obedi- 
ently ?    But,  if  it  is  only  a  permission,  may  we  not  conclude  that  it  is  al» 
allowable  to  refrain  from  dancing,  if  one  has  a  mind  to  do  so  ?    Or,  rap- 
posing  it  to  be  a  simple  declaration  that  there  is  a  time  when  men  dance, 
as  well  as  a  time  when  they  die,  perhaps  I  may  also  be  requested  to  take  ttie 
first  eight  verses,  and  show  wherein  consbts  the  particular  sin  of  sndi 
practices  as  '  hating,' '  warring,'  ^  killing,'  &c. ;  for  which,  as  appeanfnnn 
the  context,  there  is  a  time,  as  well  as  for  dancing. 

**  There  still  remains  another  diflSculty  in  the  text,  which  just  occurs  to 
met  What  sort  of  dancing  is  intended  ? — for  it  is  certainly  a  matter  of  no 
littie  importance  to  a  true  Christian  to  dance  in  a  ecriptural  manner,  as 
well  as  at  a  scriptural  time. 

^  To  prevent  misapprehension  in  a  point  of  such  moment,  I  have  ex- 
fimined  every  passage  in  the  Bible,  in  which  dancing  is  mentioned;  and  from 
these  I  will  quote  a  few  of  the  most  important  for  your  consideration. 

'<  *  Miriam  the  prophetess,  the  sister  of  Aaron,  took  a  timbrel  in  her 
hand ;  and  all  the  women  went  out  after  her  with  timbrels,  and  with 
dances.'  (Exod.  xv.  20.)  This  was  done  because  of  the  overthrow  of  the 
Egyptians  in  the  Red  Sea. 

^  The  daughter  of  Jephthah  <  came  out  to  meet  him  with  timbrels  and 
"With  dances.'  (Judges  xi.  34.)  This  was  also  in  commemoration  of  a 
victory  over  the  enemies  of  Israel. 

**  The  yearly  celebration  in  Shiloh  was  a  feast  of  the  Lord,  at  which  the 
.  daughters  of  Shiloh  went  out  *  to  dance  in  dances.'  (Judges  xxi.  21.) 
Here  dancing  was  an  act  of  Divine  worship.    *  And  David  danced  befoie 
the  Lord  with  all  his  might'    But  the  ungodly  Michal '  came  out  to  meet 
David,  and  said,  How  glorious  was  the  king  of  Israel  to-day,  who  uncoveied 
himself  to-day  in  the  eyes  of  the  handmuds  of  his  servants,  as  one  of  the 
vain  fellows  shamelessly  uncovereth  himself !'  (2  Sam.  vi.  14^  20.)    Hence 
it  would  appear  that  dancing  was  a  sacred  rite  usually  performed  by 
women,  and  at  that  time  was  perverted  from  its  sacred  use  by  none  but 
'  *  vain  fellows '  destitute  of  shame.    Against  this  satirical  accasation  DaWd 
-  defended  himself  with  the  words,  *  It  was  before  the  Lord,'— clearly  grant- 
ing, that,  if  that  had  not  been  the  case,  the  reproach  had  been  well 
deserted. 

**  Because  of  the  victory  which  Saul  and  David  had  attained  over  the 
Philistines,  *  women  came  out  of  all  cities  of  Israel,  singing  and  dancing/ 
^(1  Sam.  xviii.  6.) 
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"'Let  them  piaise  Hb  name  in  the  dance/  (Psalm  cxlix.  3.)  ^Thou 
btst  tamed  my  mourning  into  dancing.'  (Psalm  xxx.  11.)  The  dellrerance 
here  eommemorated  was  the  recovery  of  health  after  sickness ;  and  dancing 
wasao  ezpresnon  of  religions  gratitude  and  joy. 

"'And  it  came  to  pass,  as  soon  as  he  came  nigli  unto  the  camp,  that  he 
aw  the  calf,  and  the  dancing.'  (Exod.  xxxii.  19.)  From  thb  passage  it 
appear^  that  dancing  was  customary  in  idol- worship. 

***  Again  I  will  build  thee,  and  thon  shalt  be  built,  0  virgin  of  Israel : 
tlioQ  ahalt  again  be  adorned  with  thy  tabrets,  and  shalt  go  forth  in 
the  dances  of  them  that  make  merry.'  (Jer.  xxxi.  4.)  This  text  predicts 
tbe  iHim  from  the  captivity,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Divine  favonr,  as 
veQ  aa  the  consequent  expressions  of  pious  joy. 

" '  We  have  piped  unto  you,  and  ye  have  not  danced  ;  we  have  mourned 
voto  yon,  and  ye  have  not  lamented  : '  (Matt.  xi.  17 :)— -that  ia,  Neither 
the  jadgments  nor  the  mercies  of  God  make  any  impression  upon  thi» 
iopcmtent  generation.  They  moum  not  when  His  providence  solicits 
their  tears,  and  there  ia  no  demonstration  of  sacred  joy  when  His  loving-* 
kindoesa  ought  to  awaken  their  gratitude. 

'''Now  his  elder  son  was  in  the  field  :  and  as  he  came  and  drew  nigh 
to  the  house,  he  heard  mnsic  and  dancing.'  (Luke  xv.  25.)  The  return  of 
the  prodigal  was  a  happy  event,  for  which  the  grateful  father,  in  conformity 
vith  the  custom  of  the  Jewish  church,  and  the  exhortation  of  the  paalmisti 
'pnised  the  Lord  in  the  dance.' 

"'A  time  to  weep,  and  a  time  to  laugh ;  a  time  to  mourn,  and  A  time  to 
^ADce.'  (Eccles.  iii.  4.)  Since  the  Jewish  church  only  recognised  dancing 
in  80  far  as  it  was  a  religious  custom,  and  an  expression  of  praise  and  giati* 
tode,  it  is  evident  that  the  text  is  simply  a  declaration  that  the  providence 
of  God  disposes  us  sometimes  to  mourn,  and  sometimes  to  thanksgiving 
aadjoy. 

'''Bat  when  Herod's  birthday  was  kept,  the  daughter  of  Herodias 
daoeed  before  them,  and  pleased  Herod.'  (Matt.  xiv.  6.)  In  this  case, 
<^iKU)g,  contrary  to  its  original  design,  was  perverted  to  purposes  of  dis- 
sipatioD  and  folly.    See  also  Job  xxi.  7—15. 

"  From  these  pasBages  we  conclude  as  follows  :— 

"  1.  That  dancing  was  a  religious  rite,  used  in  the  service  of  the  true 
God,  and  also  in  the  worship  of  idols. 

"2.  That  it  was  customary  only  on  joyful  occasions;  as,  for  instance, 
utioaal  festivities  and  great  victories. 

"3.  That,  for  the  most  part^  only  maidens  danced. 

"  i.  That  this  was  done  by  daytime,  commonly  in  the  open  air,  in  pub« 
lie  thoroughfaresy  in  tlie  fields,  or  in  groves. 

"5.  That  they  who  perverted  the  sacred  use  of  dancing  to  purposes  of 
worldl/  giaUfication  were  regarded  as  *  shameless,'  and  without  honour. 

"  6.  Tliat  there  is  no  sbgle  passage  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  which  it  ur 
^Uted  that  men  and  women,  whether  for  religious'  or  for  profane  purposes^ 
<^<nced  together. 
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"  7,  And,  finally,  there  is  no  passage  to  be  found  in  which  social  dancing 
is  mentioned,  except  that  of  *  vain  fellows '  without  shame ;  (2  Sam.*Ti.  20 ;) 
or  of  godless  families,  such  as  Job  described,  (chap.  xxi.  7—15,)  iu  which 
dancing  was  a  cause  of  demoralization  and  destruction  ;  and,  finally,  the 
example  of  the  daughter  of  Herodias,  which  led  to  the  inconsiderate  oath  of 
Herod,  and  the  murder  of  John  the  Baptist." 


THE  ARCHBISHOP  AND  THE  GHOST. 

X  POLISH  STORT. 

The  wicked  and  foolish  tales  of  miracles  and  visions,  which  in  Popish 
countries  constitute  the  staple  of  popular  literature,  (if  the  word  literature 
may  be  so  cheapened,)  are  only  worthy  to  be  plunged  into  everlssting 
oblivion,  if  considered  on  their  own  account.  But  there  is  a  reason  in  this 
madness, — an  astute  perverrion  of  truth,  or  invention  of  fiilsehood,  for  some 
special  purpose,— which  it  may  not  be  uninstructive  to  point  out  The 
following  fragment,  taken  from  one  of  their  own  most  eminent  annalists, 
(Raynaldns,  continuator  of  Baronius,)  may  illustrate  the  purpose,  as  well 
as  the  tendency,  of  one  class  of  their  fables. 

When,  notwithstanding  the  incessant  and  urgent  admonitions  of  Pope 
Paul  III.,  Sigismund  Augustus,  King  of  Poland,  was  not  sufficiently 
severe  in  persecuting  heretics,  and  especially  the  Bohemian  Brethren  and 
their  converts,  who  had  sought  refuge  within  his  dominions ;  and  while 
many  of  the  Polish  nobles  gave  the  followers  of  Christ  protection  on  their 
estates,  and  almost  all  of  them  opposed  the  unconstitutional  demands  of  the 
bishops,  the  appointment  of  a  nuncio  in  Poland,  and  the  entire  policy  of 
the  Roman  see  ;  1^1  persecution  of  Protestants  became  almost  impossible. 
Still  there  was  an  ignorant  and  profoundly  superstitious  populace,  and  it 
was<  determined  to  call  on  them  to  do  what  their  superiors  would  not  do ; 
and  the  appropriate  fiction  of  a  ghost  was  invented  to  set  the  new  mMi  in 
action.  An  old  man,  worn  out  after  an  exceedingly  profligate  life,  was  the 
chosen  instrument  of  delusion.  Peter  Gamrat,  Archbishop  of  Gnesen,  and 
Bishop  of  Cracow,  (at  the  same  time  primate  of  the  kingdom,  and  oocopant 
of  the  chief  episcopal  see,)  had  been  crowned  with  Papal  honours  in  com- 
pensation for  bis  zeal  in  wearing  out  the  saints  of  the  Most  High ;  and, 
having  lavished  much,  out  of  immense  wealth,  in  purchasing  a  reputation 
for  cliarity,  had  considerable  influence  over  the  lowest  of  the  people,  l^ow 
comes  the  tale,  just  as  Raynaldus  endeavours  to  set  it  forth  with  the 
gravity  of  history. 

One  evening,  on  the  vigil  of  a  feast.  Archbishop  Gamrat,  enrobed  and 
ready  to  go  into  the  church  at  Cracow  to  attend  at  vespers,  was  waitii^ 
alone  in  a  chamber  of  his  palace  until  the  moment  for  service  should 
arrive.    To  his  extreme  surprise,  the  familiar  figure  of  one  Ciorosias  (s 
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/onoer  boon  compuiion  of  his,  and  an  accomplice  in  many  crimes)  entered 

ike  room,  end  sat  down  beside  liim.    Riveted  to  his  place  with  terror,  the 

sld  archbishop  trembled  at  every  joint,  nntil,  after  a  few  moments,  the  snb- 

tUotisI-lookiDg  visage  and  frame  of  the  spectre  half  made  him  fancy  tliat 

memory  most  bare  deceived  him  ;  and,  yielding  to  the  persuasion  of  sense, 

begtthered  courage  and  thns  addressed  the  visiter: — ^*' And  art  thou  still 

alire?  And  where  dost  thou  live,  if  indeed  thou  art  still  in  this  world  !" 

''O yes! "  replied  the  ghost,  '^  I  am  still  alive,  and  inhabit  a  far  happier 

nfioo  than  thou  dost."    Then  Gamrat,  again  incredalous:  **How  can 

tbit  be  f    For  I  know  too  well,  alas !  that  thou  didst  quit  this  life  a  victim 

to  excesi^  and  loathsome  with  disease.    Is  it  possible  that  thou  art  now 

•noDg  the  blessed  ?    I  cannot  believe  it."    **  Thou  wilt  soon  believe  it," 

toavtred  he,  ^  if  thou  wilt  hare  patience,  and  hear  me  for  a  little.    When 

1  vas  a  very  yonbg  man  in  Germany,  I  fell  in  with  a  fellow  who,  with 

nerilegioas  lips,  spake  evil  of  the  most  holy  Mother  of  God.    I,  impatient 

of  sDch  wickedneea,  struck  him  ^ith  my  fist ;  when  he,  being  armed,  laid 

bis  baod  on  his  sword,  and  challenged  me  to  fight  a  duel*     I  drew  mine 

qoiekly ;  we  joined  fight,  and  it  was  soon  over*    Without  receiving  the 

tllghtfst  wound,  I  killed  the  wretch ;  and,  lest  I  should  be  brought  to 

capital  punishment  for  murder,  betook  myself  to  flight.    After  a  time  I 

Ksroely  thought  more  of  the  affair :  but  when  my  last  hour  came,  and  my 

ml  was  about  to  leave  the  body,  the  fiends  of  hell  beset  me  fiereely,  and  I 

Nemed  to  bo  on  the  brink  of  perdition  without  hope.    But,  just  at  that 

iBooKnt,  a  light  broke  forth  around  me*    It  was  the  Queen  of  Heaven* 

She  came,  surrounded  by  angelic  bands ;  and  at  her  approach  the  brutes 

iflfemal  dashed  out  of  my  chamber,  xaging  and  yelling  horribly*    But  shci 

with  most  benignant  countenance,  fixed  on  me  her  eyes  of  mercy.    *  My 

soldier,'  said  she,  *  defender  of  my  honour !    Shalt  thou  perish  ?    Nay !  * 

Tbeo,  turning  toward  her  Son,  she  said,  *  1  will  hold  this  my  soldier  for  a 

iDoment  in  the  arms  with  which  I  have  often  embraced  Thee,  and  do  Thou 

tbed  on  him  a  few  drops  of  the  blood  Thou  didst  derive  from  me ;  and  I 

vill  cause  tears  to  flow  from  his  eyes,  which  shall  suffice  to  wash  away  his 

crimei.'    She  had  no  sooner  spoken,  than  I  felt  a  profound  detestation  of 

my  past  life.    I  was  agitated  with  sighing ;  my  face  was  wet  with  tears* 

1  acknowledged  that  I  had  off^ended  my  best  Father  ;  and,  at  the  beck  of 

ifiy  most  holy  Patroness,  I  glowed  with  ardent  love.    This,  although  I 

f«lt,  I  could  not  utter,  for  disease  had  robbed  me  of  ray  speech ;  and  thusy 

the  most  cbaate  Virgin  standing  by  me  in  my  last  moments^  I  expired* 

V.V  soul  left  the  body,  and  by  the  ministry  of  angels  was  carried  into 

beaven*    There,  not  by  my  own  merits,  (for  I  had  none,  or,  at  best,  but 

few,)  but  by  the  Divine  mercy,  extended  to  roe  by  my  Patroness,  I  hare 

guoed  eternal  felicity,  and  live  indeed.    Thence  I  am  now  sent  to  thee, 

that  I  may  admonish  thee  of  thy  end.    Thou  hast,  until  lately,  deserved^ 

for  thy  hard  ingratitude  for  so  many  benefits,  to  be  punished  like  the  rich 

glatton ;  but  thy  ftvours  to  the  poor,  those  daily  meals  which  thou  hast 

given  to  beggarsi  those  garments  wherewith  thou  hast  clad  the  naked  limbs 

you  X^— *FIPTB  8BRIS8.  Y 
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of  Chrbt, — ^these  merits  forbid  Divine  jastice  to  rage  agunst  tbee.  Know, 
then,  that  six  months  hence— this  respite  thy  indulgent  Father  grants 
thee — ^thon  shalt  die.  Spend,  and  spare  not.  This  is  what  it  behoves 
thee  now  to  do ;  for  there  is  yet  space  ibr  pardon :  and,  taught  by  my 
ozample,  be  not  discouraged.^  With  these  words,  the  ghost  vantshed. 
The  bishop  burst  into  tears ;  nor  for  that  day  did  he  go  into  public,  but 
remained  alone  longer  than  usual ;  and  not  until  long  afterwards  did  he 
lelate  to  a  trusty  friend  what  had  come  to  pass.  It  is  added,  that  Gamrat, 
during  those  six  months,  did  every  thing  proper  for  a  penitent,  and,  having 
performed  expiation  with  all  the  sacraments,  died  in  tills  year,  1545,  with 
excellent  hope  of  eternal  salvation ! 

Thus  far  Raynaldus.^On  this  tale  we  may  briefly  note,  that,  whereas 
almsgivings,  penances,  and  masses  aro  the  staple  merits  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  the  drops  wherewith  they  idly  endeavour  to  fill  up  the  ocean  of  the 
Saviour's  merit  in  favour  of  those  who  have  not  approached  to  take  of  it ; 
and  while  these  minute  merits  have  to  be  laboriously  accumulated,  and  still 
leave  the  conscience  of  the  more  sincere  unsatisfied,  and  the  demands  of  the 
Church  unanswered  ;  one  &tal  stroke,  the  murder  of  a  single  heretic,  is 
aooounted  moro  meritorious  than  a  life  of  penance.  This  doctrine  resounded 
from  the  pulpits  of  Poland  ;  and  none  were  so  obedient  to  the  injunctions 
of  the  Pope  and  the  bishops  as  the  Jesuits.  These  chosen  soldiers  of  the 
Church  acted  out  the  doctrine  of  meritorious  violence,  at  least,  for  more 
than  a  century,  in  this  very  city  of  Cracow  ;  and,  when  the  laws  restrained 
them  from  taking  life,  they  tore  the  dead  out^of  their  graves,  and  dragged 
the  naked  corpses  through  the  streets.  For  more  than  a  century  armed 
bands  of  Jesuit-students  scoured  the  streets,  broke  into  the  dwellings,  and 
profaned  the  churehes,  whenever  a  Protestant  congregation  or  a  Protestant 
funeral  attracted  their  attention.  Bishops,  priests,  and  gaolers,  acted  out 
the  doctrine  of  meritorious  murder,  by  starving  Protestants  to  death  in 
dungeons,  or  despatching  them  with  poison ;  defrauding  the  law  of  the 
vevennce  due  to  it,  by  inflicting  death  when  no  juridical  sentence  would 
have  authorised  the  hangman  to  render  them  his  services.  These  men, 
already  rewarded  for  their  seal  with  praise  and  proferment  in  the  Chnivh, 
wen  taught  to  expect  heaven  as  the  certain  and  immediate  recompense  of 
those  whose  extromely  wicked  lives,  in  every  rospect,  (meritorious  assault, 
arson,  murder,  and  outrages,  alone  excepted,)  must  have  doomed  them  to 
eternal  woe.  After  a  century  of  resistance,  during  which  thirty  yean  were 
spent  in  that  sanguinary  war  which  overspread  the  German  empiro ;  and 
after  the  Churoh  had  gloried  in  trampling  on  law  no  less  than  on  humanity, 
and  on  the  precepts  of  that  original  roligion  which  even  pagans  honoured  ; 
she  obtained  entire  ascendency  over  the  secular  authority.  An  edict  from 
the  emperor  was  granted,  enforcing  the  profession  of  Popery  on  eveiy  per* 
son  in  what  were  called  the  heroditary  kingdoms,  under  penalty  of  death. 

This  tale  of  the  arohbishop  and  the  ghost  may  appear  to  some  too  old  to 
be  ropeated  now ;  but  the  magnificent  work  from  which  It  is  extiacted 
eontinues  to  be  one  of  the  chief  repertories  of  Romiidi  lor^  and  its  kamed 
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eompilera  were  rewarded  for  their  labours  with  rich  benefices  and  dignities. 
Aod  that  mnrder  of  heretics  is  still  accounted  meritorious^  the  existence 
ffid  actiritj  of  the  Boman  Inquisition  offer  an  irrefragable  proof,  if  there 
were  00  other.  R. 
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On  Monday  evening,  the  22d  of  February,  a  crowded  meeting  of  the 

Bojal  Geographical  Society  was  held  at  Burlington-House,  to  listen  to  the 

Banatire  of  a  most  adyenturous  journey  by  Mr.  Giffbrd  Palgrave  (son  of 

tlie  late  Sir  Francis  Palgrave)  from  Gaza,  in  Southern  Syria,  across  North 

Cmtnl  Arabia,  in  a  nearly  diagonal  line,  to  £1  Khatif,  on  the  Persian  Gulf, 

(passiiig  by  the  capital  of  the  Wahabite  Monarchy,)  and  thence  to  the  little 

boirn  kingdom  of  Oman,  at  the  extreme  eastern  corner  of  Arabia.    The 

paper  itself  contained  little  beyond  the  skeleton,  as  its  accomplished  author 

tormed  it,  of  what  had  been  actually  achieved ;  but  even  in  this  crude  form 

it  treated  of  scenes  and  countries  respecting  which  so  little  is  known,  and 

tbat  little  almost  uniformly  erroneous,  that  it  deserves  particular  notice. 

Denises  had  to  be  prepared  at  Gaza,  as  so  great  is  the  jealousy  of  the 

Anbs,  both  nomad  and  stationary,  of  all  Europeans,  even  including  the 

Turlca^  that  instances  are  by  no  means  uncommon  of  sach  travellers  having 

^  pot  to  death.    Mr.  Palgrave  travelled  as  a  wandering  doctor ;  in  other 

words,  he  was  viewed  by  many  of  those  he  encountered  as  a  quack,  who 

W  oommitted  some  civil  crime  in  his  native  Damascus,  and  had  fled  into 

Anbia.   Thia  character,  which  he  took  no  pains  to  disclaim,  united  with  a 

caim  amount  of  real  medical  knowledge,  proved  of  great  service  to  him, 

»it  not  only  brought  him  in  contact  with  all  classes  of  society,  but  attracted 

to  his  minbtratioii  for  physical  ailments  numbers  of  persons  who  resided 

<ight,  ten,  and  even  twelve  days'  journey  distant ;  and  from  these  he  derived 

doable  information  aa  to  the  route  he  should  adopt  to  avoid  political 

cnbroilmenta,  riaing  in  some  localities  to  the  dignity  of  revolution.    On 

leaving  Gaza,  the  desert  is  at  onoe  encountered  ;  and  the  frontier  of  the 

kingdom  of  Djebel-Schonur,  the  most  northerly  division  of  Arabia,  is 

reached  at  Mean.    Hence  they  pushed  eastward  over  another  desert  seven 

^S^  journey,  with  but  one  well ;  in  the  midst  of  which  they  had  nearly 

perished  in  a  aimoom.    They  had  now  reached  the  Jauf,  a  centre  of  some 

tnde,  lying  in  the  jaws  of  the  Wady  Serhan,  down  which  their  route  had 

^Q)  the  road  being  commanded  by  an  old  fort.    They  next  proceeded 

nothwaid  to  Hail,  the  capital  of  DjebeUSchonur,  a  city  of  twenty  thousand 

bhabitants,  near  the  southern  frontier  of  the  kingdom.    They  had  now 

retched  the  great  central  plateau  of  Arabia,  and  entered  the  renowned 

ktttgdom  of  the  Wahabites.    The  title  usually  adopted  by  the  monarch,  at 

present  represented  by  Ibn  SaCld,  is  '*  Sultan  of  the  Nedjed."    At  Riadh 

(the  modem  capital)  the  party  remained  seven  weelcs,  when  they  found  it 

><irisable  to  effect  their  escape  in  secret ;  and,  after  some  little  trouble  and 

^^M^er,  reaobed  £1-Khattf;    Here  Mr.  Palgrave's  companion  was  detached 

V  2 
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to  Bagdad,  lest  the  valuable  results  obtained  by  their  joint  labours  might  be 
lost  in  the  event  of  both  facing  the  still  greater  perils  of  a  journey  to  the 
piratical  coast  of  Oman.    This  later  adventure  Mr.  Palgrave  achieved  alone, 
narrowly  escaping  from  death  in  a  shipwreck,  where  out  of  a  party  of 
twenty-one  but  nine  survived.    He  was  very  kindly  treated  by  the  potentate 
known  to  us  by  the  title  of  Iroaum  of  Muscat,  which  Mr.  Palgrave  aarorei 
us  is  an  entire  misnomer,  his  title  being  "  Sultan  of  Oman,"  and  his  capital 
Shohar,  a  little  to  the  north-west  of  Muscat,  the  latter  being  meiely  the 
chief  trading  emporium  of  the  country.  From  this  point,  after  three  months 
of  solitary  travel,  he  rejoined  his  companion  at  Bagdad,  no  word  of  hU 
movements  having  reached  any  of  his  friends  for  eleven  months. 

In  reply  to  the  request  of  Sir  R.  J.  Murchison,  the  President,  Mr.  Pal- 
grave proceeded  to  give  a  most  interesting  and  graphic  account  of  the  min- 
ners  and  political  and  religions  peculiarities  of  the  various  tribes  he  enoomi* 
tered,  besides  narrating  with  much  humour  the  straits  in  which  he  foond 
himself,  owing  to  the  cupidity  of  the  Wahabite  sovereign,  in  his  thirst  after 
forbidden  knowledge.    He  first  of  all  dispelled  the  illusion  which  identifies 
the  wandering  Bedouin  with  the  Arab  proper,  and  considers  the  entire 
peninsula  as  given  over  to  a  nomad  race  inhabiting  tents.     The  Bedouins, 
he  said,  encircle,  as]  it  were,  the  more  settled  central  kingdom,  in  which 
occurred  forms  of  society  as  firmly  established,  and  as  strongly  marked  In 
their  way,  as  any  in  more  civilized  countries.    Some  of  the  cities  were 
inhabited  by  as  many  as  twenty  thousand  inhabitants  and  upwards ;  and 
there  were  not  only  shops,  bazaars,  and  tnosques,  but  houses  of  two  and 
three  stories,  displaying  occasionally  a  degree  of  taste  which  he  feared  feir 
streets  in  London  could  aspire  to.    As  to  their  tolerance  of  other  religioDS, 
it  was  well  known  that  hospitality  is  an  Arab  virtue ;  but  he  was  hardly 
prepared  to  find  that  the  fact  of  his  being  a  Christian,  of  which  he  made  do 
secret,  never  subjected  him  to  the  slightest  insult  or  inconvenience.  A  much 
more  serious  annoyance  arose  from  the  extreme  severity  of  the  Wahahite 
code  of  Mohammedanism*    The  founder  of  this  sect,  Ibn  Abd-el-Wahah, 
who  was  born  about  a  century  since  at  the  beautiful  town  of  Hormeilemeh, 
revived  the  Mohammedan  precepts  in  all  their  pristine  strictnen;  so  that 
anyone  desirous  of  understanding  what  Islamism  resembled  In  its  palmy 
days  of  early  enthusiasm  could  not  do  better  than  visit  Riadh,    His  iol" 
lowers  are  divided  into  mollahs,  or  spiritual  guides,  who  have  nothiiig  but 
learning  and  devotion  to  recommend  them,  and  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
who  are  governed  by  an  hereditary  despotism,  perhaps  the  strictest  and  most 
extraordinary  of  any  recorded  in  history.    So  rigorously  are  the  precepts  of 
the  Koran  observed,  that  a  debasing  fatalism  supplies  the  place  of  all  reli« 
gion ;  of  which  Mr.  Palgrave  cited  some  ludicrous  examples.    Moreover, 
there  is  to  Western  notions  the  most  grotesque  disproportion  in  the  classi- 
fication of  great  and  little  sins.    Such  sins  as  murder,  robbery,  and  the  like, 
are  those  of  which  Providence  reserves  the  condign  punishment  to  Himself: 
whereupon  Alia  hu  hherim  !  ('*  God  is  merciful  I")  Is  the  consolation  that 
the  fiEuthfal  believer  mutters  to  account  for  the  culprit  escapiof  his  yoA 
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doom*   Oa  the  other  hand,  the  most  deadly  and  abominable  of  all  sins  is 
tobiceD-smokiiig,^*'  driokiDg  the  shamefal !"  as  it  is  usually  termed  by  the 
honor-stricken  Wababite.    Though  Mr.  Palgrave  was  known  to  indulge 
occasionally  in  thisnefarioos  practice,  he  was  not  molested^and  might  have 
mnaiiied  much  longer,  had  he  not,  unfortunately,  successfully  treated  an 
Attack  of  paralysis  of  the  lingual  nerve  in  a  patient  by  the  application 
eztenially  of  an  infinitesimal  quantity  of  strychnine.    The  fame  of  this 
wooderfal  cure  reached  the  royal  ears ;  and  His  IMLajesty  thereuponredoubled 
the  attentions  he  had  hitherto  lavished  on  the  wonderful  Syrian  doctor, 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  some  of  the  wonder-working  powder.    This  was 
nfmed  on  the  plea  of  the  danger  of  its  use  in  unpractised  hands,  when  the 
mooaich  speedily  let  drop  a  hint  that  such  a  quality  only  made  it  the  more 
precious  in  his  eyes  as  an  instrument  for  carrying  out  state  ends.    After  a 
ficeoe»  in  which  Mr.  Palgrave  was  only  saved  from  destruction  by  hu  firm- 
ficai  in  refusing  to  become  an  accomplice  in  political  assassination,  he  made 
hit  escape  a  day  or  two  later,  during  the  long  evening  prayers^  and,  as 
alnady  mentioned,  reached  £1-Khatif,  buried  among  its  roses.    Before 
lesTing  the  Wahabite  capital,  however,  he  had  been  called  in  to  doctor  one 
of  the  royal  horses,  which  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  renowned 
stables  of  the  Wahabite  king,  where  is,  of  course,  to  be  seen  the  pick  of  the 
celebrated  br«ed  of  Nedjed,  the  finest  of  all  descriptions  of  Arab  horses.  Mr. 
Pklgnre  stated,  that  almost  all  Arab  horses  now  imported  came  from  North 
Arabia,  %ypt,  or  South  Syria,  and  that  such  a  thing  as  exporting  a  Nedjed 
steed  was  absolutely  impoeslble.    They  were  chiefly  a  clear  grey  or  light 
chestnut,  (bay  being  a  colour  that  never  occurred,)  with  occasionally  white^ 
black,  and  deep  chestnut.    Dapples,  piebalds,  skewbalds,  and  roans  were 
equally  unknown  ;  and  the  peculiar  obliquity  of  the  shoulder-blade  gave 
them  an  easy,  springy  motion,  which,  combined  with  their  splendid  barrel, 
immense  haunches,  superbly  set  tail,  delicate  muzzle,  and  magnificent  crest, 
made  them  the  heau  id^al  of  the  horse,  though  rarely  standing  over  fifteen 
haodi^— a  horse  of  sixteen  hands  being  utterly  unknown.    Oman,  which  he 
cext  visited,  he  described  as  by  far  the  most  beautiful  portion  of  Arabia, 
Rsemblmg  India  in  climate,  as  also  in  physical  geography  ;  a  line  of  moun- 
tains analogous  to  the  Western  Ghauts,  but  apparently  as  high  as  Lebanon, 
numittg  down  the  Arabian  Sea  from  Ras  Mussendom  to  below  Muscat. 
The  Sultan  (or  Imaum)  received  them  very  hospitably.    Much  of  the 
pecnliarity  of  the  natives  of  Oman  is  undoubtedly  due  to  their  being  entirely 
rat  off  from  the  rest  of  Arabia  by  vast  deserts.    The  nominal  state  religion 
all  over  Arabia  is,  of  course,  Islamism ;  but,  except  in  the  large  towns,  it 
is  anything  but  obtrusive,  and  is  usually  intermingled  with  certain  snper- 
^tious  observances  strongly  suggestive  of  a  lingering  trace  of  the  old  Sabcan 
^onhip  of  the  sun,  such  as  it  is  known  to  have  existed  before  Mohammed 
<in>re  cut  paganism.    Thus,  in  Northern  Arabia,  the  people  prayed  as  the 
fir&t  ray  of  the  sun  rose  above  the  horizon,  and  so  continued  till  his  whole 
diae  was  clear ;  and  again  in  the  evening,  (reversing  the  order,  of  course,) 
^-t  ritual  which  ia  stringently  prohibited  by  the  Roxan,  as  the  sun  is  sup* 
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posed  to  rise  and  set  between  the  horns  of  Eblis,  to  whom,  therefore,  all 
prayers  performed  as  above  are  supposed  to  be  addressed  I  Again,  in  Oman 
he  found  that  the  people  were  in  tlie  habit  of  praying,  not  to  the  sun  at  esst 
or  west,  but  with  their  faces  to  the  north  ;  and  on  inquiry  he  learned,  to 
his  surprise,  that  the  name  they  applied  to  the  north  star  was  that  very 
same  mysterious  title.  Jab,  assumed  to  Himself  by  the  Almighty  in  tbe 
Book  of  £xodu8.    This  he  was  inclined  to  attribute  to  the  idea  of  fixity, 
which,  in  their  ignorance  of  astronomy,  they  would  probably  attribute  to 
the  only  star  that  seemed  to  them  always  to  occupy  the  same  place.    In 
oonclusion,  he  would  remark,  that  all  anti-Islamitic  nations  were  always  to 
be  found  in  the  East,  nestled  among  the  mountains* 
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HELP  IN  PUE  SBASOir. 

A  FEW  years  ago  there  lived  in  a  village  near  Richmond,  Yorkshire,  a 
man  and  his  wife,  truly  pious  members  of  the  Methodist  Society,  with 
which  the  latter  had  been  in  communion  sixty,  the  former  nearly  fifty 
years.    In  consequence  of  protracted  afflictions  and  domestic  bereavements 
they  were  brought  at  one  period  into  embarrassment,  which  caused  tbem 
no  small  amount  of  anxiety.    While  unwilling  to  make  known  their  affdin 
to  men,  they  earnestly  and  bellevlngly  brought  them  in  prayer  to  God. 
Availing  themselves  of  he  Divine  direction  and  promise,—"  Call  upon  Me 
in  the  day  of  trouble  :  I  will  deliver  thee,  and  thou  shalt  glorify  Me,**^ 
they  found  relief  in  a  manner  quite  unlooked  for,  and  by  the  kindness  of 
an  unknown  benefactor.    They  received  a  letter,  bearing  the  York  post- 
mark, in  which  the  writer  stated,  that,  having  heard  of  their  Chrlstiao 
character,  and  of  their  benevolence  in  adopting  an  orphan  boy  notwith- 
standing their  many  adversities,  he  felt  himself  moved  to  send  them  a 
£o  note,  with  a  request  that  the  fact  might  never  be  divulged,  and  a  declara- 
tion that  they  should  never  know,  in  the  present  world,  from  whom  the 
gift  proceeded.    He  wished  the  remittance  to  be  acknowledged  in  a  lettii 
addressed,  «R.  S.,  Post- Office,  York  ;  to  be  left  till  called  for."    York  is 
about  forty  miles  from  the  place  where  they  lived,  and  they  had  no  know- 
ledge of  any  one  residing  in  that  city.    It  may  be  imagined  with  vihit 
astonishment  and  gratitude  this  timely  relief  was  hailed  by  persons  so 
pious,  and  in  such  circumstances.    Ardent  thanks  were  at  once  offered  to 
God,  and  earnest  prayers  on  behalf  of  the  unknown  almoner  of  His  boonty. 
But  this  gift  was  only  the  first  of  a  series,  which  continued  during  eight 
years.    The  amount  annually  sent — sometimes  £5,  and  at  others  XIO— 
was  remitted  from  Hull,  Bath,  and  Brighton,  as  well  as  York  ;— places,  it 
is  supposed,  which  the  donor  was  in  the  habit  of  frequenting.    He  wss 
wont,  with  the  gift,  to  remark,  that  the  ravens  had  been  again  emawnded 
to  bring  them  food. 
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Twoity  years  have  passed  since  these  benefactions  ceased  ;  and  as  the 
children  of  those  who  received  them  are  of  opinion  that  the  donor,  as  well 
«9  their  psxent%  is  now  beyond  the  reach  of  earthly  praise,  they  regard  them* 
Eelr«sas  no  longer  bound  to  keep  the  secret,  but  called  upon  to  makeitknowoi 
for  the  glQiy  of  God,  the  encouragement  of  His  embarrassed  people,  and 
the  eonfinnation  of  His  ^'  exceeding  great  and  precious  promises."  **  When 
the  poor  and  needj  seek  wateri  and  there  is  none,  and  their  tongue  faileth 
for  thirst,  I  the  Lord  will  hear  them,  I  the  God  of  Israel  will  not  forsake 
them.  I  will  open  rivers  in  high  places^  and  fountains  in  the  midst  of  the 
TalleyB:  I  will  moke  the  wilderness  a  pool  of  water,  and  the  dry  land 
Bpriogs  of  water... That  they  may  see,  and  know,  and  consider,  and  underr 
stand  together,  that  the  hand  of  the  Lord  hath  done  this^  and  the  Holy 
One  of  Ismel  hath  created  it."  (Isaiah  xli.  17, 18,  20.) 

J.  H, 
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KO.  I.— THB1R   EKTRAKCB  ON  HISSION-WORK   AMOVQ  THB  TAMIL  PE0rLB« 

Little  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago  two  young  men  were 
pursoing  their  studies,  the  one  at  Halle  in  Saxony,  and  the  other  at  Rome, 
['re[«rstory  to  their  departure  for   India : — Bartholomew  Ziegenbalg,  a 
German  Protestant,  under  the  direction  of  the  pious  and  zealous  Augustus 
Hermann  Francke,  Professor  of  Divinity,  and  of  the  Greek  and  Oriental 
LiDgoages,  in  the  University  of  Halle ;  and  Constantius  Joseph  Beschi,  an 
Italian  and  a  Romanist,  under  Jesuit  teaching  and  discipline.    Both  were 
veil  versed  in  ancient  and  modem  learning,  cacred  and  profane;  both 
possessed  no  ordinary  measure  of  physical  and  mental  energy,  and  were 
endowed  with  a  power  of  endurance  of  toil,  and  of  vicissitude  of  climate, 
«1uch  fitted  them  in  an  eminent  degree  for  efFective  labour  under  a  tropical 
sky.    Each  in  his  ownj^spliere  ultimately  achieved  a  greater  work  than 
any  of  his  contemporaries  in  India,  and  leffc  behind  him  a  name  and  a 
memory  which  cannot  perish  in  the  history  of  India,  and  of  the  Missions 
dt&igned  to  promote  the  conversion  of  the  Hindus  to  Christianity.    It  may 
ba  difEcult  to  award  to  each  the  meed  of  his  services  to  the  common  cause 
of  Hindu  enlightenment ;   but  it  cannot  be  uninteresting  to  trace  their 
Iistory,  their  labours,  and  the  results  of  those  labours  which  remain  to  the 
present  day. 

Bartholomew  Ziegenbalg  landed  at  Tranquebar*  in  the  month  of  July, 
1706.    He  and  his  colleague  and  companion,  Henry  Plutcho,  though  Ger- 


*  A  settlement  formed  by  the  Danes  on  the  Coromandel  coa»t,  in  1616.  It  is  145 
oUes  a  bj  W.  ffcm  Madras  ;  in  lat.  IT  N.,  long.  79"  66'  E.  The  town,  and  ^ 
•man  adjoining  territory,  were  ceded  to  the  Danish  crown  in  1621,  on  payment  of  an 
UDoal  tribute  of  two  thousand  crowns  to  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore.  The  Banish  Govern- 
Beiu  has  recently  relinquished  Tranquebar ;  and  the  British  collector  has  removed 
tHither  from  Negapatam. 
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mansi  had  received  ordination  in  €k>penhagenyand  were  sent  out  under  the 
patronage  of  Frederick  IV.  of  Denmark ;  who,  on  coming  to  the  throne, 
carried  into  effect  the  plana  for  the  henefit  of  the  heathen  which  he  had 
entertained  in  the  pioue  thoughts  of  his  youth.    A  church  for  Chrittisn 
worship  was  erected  within  the  Fort  of  Tranquehar,  in  1701  •    But  the 
Danish  governor  and  other  officials  did  not  consider  that  they  were  under 
any  obligation  to  care  for  the  heathen  natives.    It  is  said,  that  they  gave 
the  Missionaries  a  most  cold  and  unfavourable  reception.    They  refused  to 
recognise  their  right  to  dwell  within  the  Fort  under  the  protection  of  the 
Danish  flag ;  so  that,  until  further  orders  could  be  received  from  Deamaik, 
involving  the  lapse  of  one  or  two  years,  these  apostolic  men  had  to  dwell 
among  the  heathen,  and  obtain  the  necessaries  of  life  as  best  they  could. 
The  letters  they  wrote  to  Europe  were  printed  and  widely  circulated.  A 
profound  impression  on  behalf  of  the  Mission  was  produced,  so  that  Ge^ 
many  and  England  vied  with  Denmark  in  sending  all  needful  supplies  for 
its  support*    Francke,  of  Halle,  was  most  active  and  zealoua  in  its  favour, 
and  continued  to  be  so  for  twenty  years,  until  the  time  of  hla  death. 

Meantime  the  Missionaries  did  not  allow  their  discouragements  to  inter- 
fere with  their  proper  work.  It  was  a  tradition  in  Tranquehar,  when  the 
writer  visited  that  settlement  more  than  forty  years  ago,  that,  shortly  after 
his  arrival  in  India,  Ziegenbalg  might  be  seen  with  hia  diess  loosened  at 
the  knees,  seated  on  the  ground  after  the  Hindu  fashion,  repeating  his  le»* 
sons  with  the  youngest  children  in  a  native  school,  as  the  only  means  he 
could  command  for  the  acquisition  of  the  rudiments  of  the  Tamil  language. 
Such  diligence  and  earnestness  met  with  the  appropriate  reward.  Vix 
ingreiri  eramus  hoc  itudium^  cUkm  ezperiremur^  audenUs  a  I>eo  JMari^  &c. 
"  Scarcely  had  we  entered  on  this  course  of  study,  when  we  found  that  God 
helps  those  who  help  themselves.  For  in  the  course  of  eight  months  I 
obtained  such  an  acquaintance  with  the  Tamil  language,  and  that  confidence 
in  the  use  of  it,  that  not  only  could  I  understand  fhe  jargon  of  those  who 
spoke  ity  and  their  written  books,  and  had  begun  to  speak  in  the  native 
manner,  but  I  had  begun  to  preach  publicly  in  the  language,  while  the 
Indians  assembled  eagerly  and  frequently  to  my  sermons ;  the  more  so, 
because  it  was  a  new  and  unusual  thing  to  them  to  hear  their  vernacular 
spoken  by  an  European.'' 

While  Ziegenbalg  had  no  predecessor  in  his  Mission,  and  no  extraneoni 
help  to  the  acqubition  of  the  language,  Beschi  was  more  highly  favoured. 
He  arrived  in  Goa  in  the  year  1707»  about  a  year  after  the  arrival  of 
Ziegenbalg  in  Tranquehar.*  He  proceeded  at  once  to  the  Tamil  countiy, 
to  a  Mission  which  had  been  established  more  than  a  century  and  a  half; 
one  of  the  first  Missionaries  having  been  Robert  de  Nobili,  a  brother  of  the 
same  order,  and  nephew  to  the  famous  Cardinal  Bellarmine ;  whooe  example 
suggested  to  him  a  course  of  action  in  perfect  contrast  to  that  of  hia 
Protestant  contemporary,  Ziegenbalg. 

•  Hough*!  <«  Christianity  in  India.**  My  Tamil  MS.  states  that  BeicU  amvcd  ia 
India  in  the  year  1700. 
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0e  NobUi  studied  thoroughly  the  language,  custoois,  philosophy,  and 

nljgioD  of  the  Hindus ;  and,  with  the  approbation  of  his  Provincial,  and  the 

benedieiion  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cranganore,  he  proceeded  to  put  in  practice 

the  plan  he  had  deviaed.  Avoiding  the  society  of  Europeans,  he  adopted  the 

ciutoiBs  and  the  dress  of  the  Brahmins ;  declared  himself  of  an  iJlustrions 

cute ;  sssnmed  the  name  of  TaUuva  Poda^  Swami,  or,  **  Teacher  of  the 

Dirine  Attribates  ;*'  and,  by  adapting  himself  to  the  prejudices  and  tradi* 

tioQt  of  the  people,  he  soon  acquired  their  reverence  and  respectful  atten* 

tion.    By  such  means,  De  Nobili  was  wonderfully  successful  in  ingrafting 

an  outward  profession  of  Christianity  upon  the  stock  of  heathenism :  in  a 

ihert  time,  seventy  Brahmins  had  been  baptized,  and  become  followers  of 

the  new  Guru.  In  spite  of  the  expressed  disapprobation  of  many  influential 

memberB  of  his  own  Chnrch,  and  **a  letter  full  of  reproaches"  from  his 

socle  the  cardinal,  he  still  persisted  in  the  plan  he  had  entered  on ;  and 

titer  havii^,  according  to  some  authorities,  converted  nearly  one  hundred 

thoosand  porsona  to  the  £uth,  he  died,  **  venerated  as  a  saint,  at  the  age  of 

ieveiity*six/' 

Stimulated  by  this  extraordinary  example,  Beschi,  on  mature  considera- 
tioo,  determined  to  pursue  the  same  method.  He  studied  the  languages, 
icieocc^  and  religion  of  the  people ;  familiarised  himself  with  their  modes 
of  thought ;  entered  into  their  prejudices ;  and,  after  full  preparation, 
Msoffling  the  name  of  YlramAmuni,  he  adopted  their  habits,  and  imitated 
their  eustoma  and  costume.  As  regards  the  latter,  well  knowing  the  infln* 
eoee  of  outward  impressions  on  simple  minds,  he  affected  a  showy  and 
impodiig  magnificence.  H b  dress  was  of  a  light  purple  colour,  with  a  waist- 
hand  of  the  same  ;  his  turban  was  white,  veiled  with  purple  ;  embroidered 
Turkish  slippera  covered  his  feet ;  in  his  hand  he  carried  a  long  cane,  which 
aided  him  in  displaying  a  mysterious  ring,  composed  of  five  metals,  which 
he  wors  upon  his  finger.  His  ear-rings,  of  rubies  and  pearls,  were  beautiful 
andoustly.  When  he  travelled,  his  palanquin  was  preceded  by  a  man  bearing 
an  umbiella  of  purple  silk,  surmounted  by  a  golden  ball ;  while  at  each 
ode  lan  men  with  magnificent  fans  of  peacocks^  feathers.  The  holy  man 
Rcllned,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  splendour,  upon  a  tiger's  skin,  remarkable 
for  iti  beauty  ;  which,  when  he  alighted,  was  placed  upon  the  ground  for 
hin  to  at  upon. 

Beschi  waa  very  highly  skilled  as  a  linguist.  In  addition  to  Italian,  his 
mother- tongue,  he  had  mastered  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  Portuguese,  Spanish, 
■ad  French ;  and,  of  the  Oriental  languages,  he  waa  learned  also  in  the 
Saoacrit,  Tamil,  Teloogoo,  Hindustani,  and  Persian.  The  two  latter  he  is 
■Uted  to  have  acquired  in  the  short  space  of  three  months,  for  the  express 
^rposs  of  obtaining  an  interview  with  Chonda  Saib,  the  Nabob  ;  who  was 
>o  astonished^t  his  genius,  that  he  presented  him  with  a  palanquin ;  bestowed 
on  him  the  name  of  Ismatti  Sunnyasi ;  and  gave  him  for  his  maintenance 
the  four  Tillages,  Bakalum,  Malwai,  Arasur,  and  Nullur,  in  the  Trichi- 
Mpoly  district,  which  yielded  a  revenue  of  twelve  thousand  rupees  per 
uuram.  Ifl  addition,  the  Nabob  made  him  his  Dewan,  or  Prime  Minister. 
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Id  this  character  Beschi  occasionally  inacle  official  joorueySy  on  which 
occasions  he  rode  a  white  or  black  horse,  richly  caparisoned,  and  was 
accompanied  by  men  with  silver  staves,  an  escort  of  thirty  honiemen, 
camels,  dmms,  fifes,  elephants  bearing  his  tents,  &c.,  &c«  Inconustent 
as  all  this  worldly  magnificence  was  with  the  humble  chaiBoter  of  • 
Christian  Missionary,  Beschi's  indefatigable  energies  enabled  him  to  tender 
it  conducive  to  the  end  he  had  in  view.  He  was  always  liberal  to  the  poor ; 
attentive  to  the  education  of  youth ;  and  most  ready  to  promote  the  temponJ 
welfare  of  his  dependents. 
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To  jndge  of  revivals,  or,  rather,  to  gather  the  information  necessary 
for  such  a  jadgmenty  a  survey  of  a  very  large  range  of  facts  is  neceaiajy, 
in  connexion  with  a  deep  study  of  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  laws  of 
human  nature.  Other  religious  excitements,  beyond  those  which  are  called 
evangelical,  should  be  examined.  Comparisons  should  be  made  between 
outbursts  of  religious  feeling  outside  what  we  consider  to  be  the  church, 
and  those  which  have  occurred  inside.  A  rigorous  examination  of  parallel 
facts  should  be  entered  into. .  They  should  be  placed  side  by  side,  and  their 
resemblances  carefully  ticked  ofi^.  What  is  mere  excitement,  or  wone, 
must  be  thrown  away  ;  and  only  the  Epiritual  results,  attributable  to  troth 
and  the  Spirit  of  God,  must  be  accepted  with  honour,  and  extolled  to  the 
glory  of  Divine  grace. 

Immense  has  been  the  range  of  religious  excitement.  I  once  thought  of 
indicating  those  which  lie  more  or  less  distant  from  such  aa  good  people 
generally  include  under  the  name  of  revivals ;  running  them  over  from  the 
Budhist  to  the  Monastic — fronvthe  dancing  Dervish  to  the  Welsh  Jumper. 
But  time  and  space  forbid.    I  will  take  only  one  instance. 

Amidst  the  alarms  which  prevailed  in  the  North  of  Italy  in  1400,  people 
were  suddenly  seized  with  a  desire  to  go  on  religious  pilgrimage.  They 
dressed  in  white.  They  journeyed  forth,  usually  for  ten  days,  living  all 
the  time  on  bread  and  water.  The  excitement  was  said  to  descend  from 
the  Alps  to  Lombardy,  and  then  to  spread  over  the  Italian  peninsula.  The 
people  of  Lucca  came  in  a  body  to  Florence.  The  citizens  fors6ok  trades 
and  politics,  crowded  the  miarble  churches,  and-  then  joined  the  pilgrim 
bands.  <*  During  the  two  months  that  this  devotion  lasted,  war  was  never 
thought  of ;  but  no  sooner  had  it  passed  away,  than  the  people  resumed 
their  arms,  and  the  previous  state  of  agitation  was  renewed." 

There,  and  elsewhere,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  was  deep  religions  fervour, 
calling  people  away  from  their  business,  leading  them  to  gather  together 

•  From  a  publication,  bearing  this  title,  by  Mr.  Stoughton,  of  KenjiiiigtoD.  Wt 
gladly  insert  these  paragraphs,  as  representing  the  views  of  an  able,  thoughtful,  and 
ttuly  Christian  friend,  who  looks  at  the  question  from  a  point  aomewhst  difiotat 
— though,  happily,  not  far  remote— from  our  own.  The  foot-notea  are  nov added.— 
Bditob. 
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la  luge  anembliefl^  and  to  spend  mnch  time  in  what  they  called  devout 
exereues.   I  do  not  say  there  was  no  good^  even  in  this  excitement    I 
thibk  there  was ;  bat  it  is  not  what  we  should  pronounce  a  renval.    Con*i 
leqiitttly,  neither  does  an  equal  amount  of  religious  feeling,  detaching  men 
fnm  aeealar  occapations,  and  even  inducing  them  to  think  of  the  wrath  of 
God  sgaiost  sin,  and  of  the  approaching  end  of  the  world,  constitute  a 
reviral.    Some  considerable  amount  of  like  excitement — that  of  fear,  of 
tmor  aft  the  thought  of  death — no  doubt  occnri'ed  in  connexion  with  wlial 
teok  place  in  London  during  the  Plague  year.    Then,  as  now,  such  fear 
might  be  preparatory  to  love.    The  still  small  voice  might  follow.    But 
this,  as  now,  there  might  be  a  great  and  strong  wind  rending  the  mount 
tms,  and  breaking  in  pieces  the  rocks,  and  the  Lord  not  be  in  the  wind,— « 
as  earthquake^  and  the  Lord  not  in  the  earthquake, — a  fire,  and  the  Lord 
Boft  ill  the  fire.    In  some  of  the  American  revivals,  preachers  have  indulged 
in  the  terrific  to  an  extent  perfectly  unjustifiable.    The  effects  have  been 
Moordiog  to  the  instrumentality.    They  have  sown  the  wind,  and  reaped 
the  whirlwind.    Justly  said  Dr.  Beecher,  daring  the  revival  of  1828 :  ''  I 
bare  not  found  mere  terror  do  much,  either  as  the  means  of  awakening 
men,  or  of  producing  submission.    It  is  tlie  law  in  the  hands  of  a  Mediator 
—the  uplifted  sword  of  justice,  while  the  Sa?iour  invites,  and  entreats,  and 
dnwB  with  the  bands  of  love — which  alarms^  convinces  of  sin,  and  subdues 
the  heart."  • 

Fafiaticism  in  connexion  with  the  excitements  of  false  religions,  and  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  we  unsparingly  condemn.  We  must  not  he 
\m  severe  against  fanaticism  when  it  appears  along  with  evangelical  revi- 
vili.  We  must  not  censure  the  doings  of  Mendicant  Friars  in  the  Middle 
AgtSy  when,  by  noi^  and  terrific  preaching,  they  gathered  crowds  around 
theiD,~or  put  down  as  fanatical  the  raving  of  priests  in  Italian  churches, 
vho^  for  the  time,  make  wonderful  impression  on  their  hearers,— and  then 
extol,  or  even  excuse,  boisterous  declamation  on  very  crude  and  partial 
vieii's  of  the  Gospel,  calculated  to  call  forth  a  shriek  or  a  sigh,  and  to  leave 
the  soul  afterwards  ignorant  of  the  chief  end  of  the  Lord*s  mission. 

Methods  of  preaching,  of  conversation,  and  of  writing,  have  been  adopted 
al  times  of  revival,  and  are  always  at  such  times  likely  to  be  so,  which  are, 
to  my  mind,  very  exceptionable.  I  allude  to  one-aided  views  of  salr€Ui<m, 
There  is,  alas  I  as  in  some  quarters,  a  sad  neglect  of  that  side  of  salvation 
which  consists  in  pardon,  justification,  acceptance,  adoption,  peace.  But 
the  danger  on  that  side  does  not  belong  to  times  of  revival.  The  other,  the 
moral  side, — that  which  consists  in  personal  spiritual  goodness, — is  in 
danger  of  being  forgotten.  When  souls  are  shaken  with  terror  under 
alarming  appeals,  and  cry  out,  '*  What  must  we  do  to  be  saved  ? "  we  are 
likely  to  think  more  of  the  way  to  comfort  and  peace,  than  of  the  way  to 
holiness  and  Christ-like  living.  We  run  a  risk  of  falling  into  the  notion 
that  the  Gospel  is  meant  mainly  to  soothe  the  conscience,  to  pacify  the 
spirit ;  whereas  its  highest  end  is  to  i-enew  the  soul  in  righteousness,  and 

*  This  is  a  matter  for  careful  scrutiny  in  the  light  offsets. 
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to  make  it  good-^good  like  Grod.  It  is  not  a  true  reviTal  whidi  eads  in 
merely  giving  men  peace*  That  only  is  a  true  revival  wluch  ends  in 
making  men  good,* 

Tlie  truth  being  maintained, — the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  bat  the 
truth, — the  manner  of  exhibiting  it  is  of  minor  moment.  Each  roan  most 
he  left,  under  God,  to  his  own  genius  and  the  impulses  of  his  own  mind ; 
and,  while  preachers  follow  their  own  bent,  people  will  follow  their  own 
cravings.  What  seems  coarse  to  one  will  be  refined  enough  for  another; 
what  may  shock  my  sensibilities  may  only  wake  to  healthful  attention  my 
next-door  neighbour ;  what  to  the  educated  and  accomplished  is  becomiog 
may  to  the  roU($her  sort  be  tame,  spiritless,  insipid.  1  have  done  finding 
fault  with  the  manner  of  preaching,  if  only  the  truth  be  proclaimed.  Ut 
not  the  silver  cup  look  with  disdain  on  the  iron  pot,  nor  the  iron  pot  rudely 
bruise  the  silver  cup.  There  is  use  for  both  in  the  *'  great  house  '*  of  car 
common  Master. 

As  to  certain  paraphernalia  of  revivals, — such  as  **  anxious  pewV'  ^ 
the  like,^and  certain  proceedings  in  some  quarters,  such  as  calling 
people  out  to  give  some  public  visible  sign  that  they  seek  peace  or  bare 
found  it^  or  praying  for  individuals  by  name,  and  entering  into  partknlsn 
about  their  character  and  history,'^!  must  say  that  to  my  mind  such 
things  seem  adapted  to  promote  unhealthy  excitement^  and  to  foster  false 
notions  of  religion,  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  momentary  feeling,  rather  thsa 
of  intelligent  and  lasting  principle.  I  do  not  see  how  they  can  minister  to 
the  final  and  grand  end  of  all  revivals,  wliich  is  to  make  men  good.'f 

I  now  come  to  a  vexed  question, — that  of  the  pathological  phenomena  of 
revivals,  the  physical  convulsions,  especially  the  "  striking  down,'^  we  have 
heard  of  so  often  in  connexion  with  Irish  excitements. 

I  have  endeavoured  carefully  to  collect  and  arrange  the  leading  Iseto 
bearing  on  the  question  of  physical  manifestations  ;  and  I  most  now  di^ 

*  True.  But  the  former  is  the  way  to  the  latter.  **  The  grace  of  Ood,  that  Mngeth 
salvation,''*  accompUiihes  what  no  scheme  of  ethics  could  ever  profess  to  do ;  **  teaching 
us  **  to  "  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly.**  In  beautiful  accord  with  tliis,  it  U 
^the  very  God  of  peace  **  whom  an  spostle  invokes  to '*  sanctify  **  us  *'wboDy;** 
yea,  to  **  make  "  us  "  perfect  in  every  good  work  to  do  His  will,  working  in  **  ns  **  tkst 
which  is  well  pleasing  in  His  sight,  through  Jesus  Christ.*'  (1  Thess.  v.  S3;  UeK 
xiil.  21.) 

f  Stop  a  little.  Let  us  consider  what  all  this  implies,  snd  meanwhile  hold  our 
judgment  in  suspense.  On  the  one  hand,  anything  that  brings  a  man  to  religioiu 
deeisioti  must  be  of  unspeakable  value  in  the  particular  case.  On  the  other  hand, 
anything  that  encumbers  the  way  of  salvation,  or  fbsters  low  views  of  Cfaristianify»  or 
files  the  sole  attention  on  the  work  of  an  hour,  or  of  a  day,  is  not  to  be  admitted. 
The  last  of  these  particulars  recalls  the  language  of  our  wise  Methodist  fttbeis  >^ 

"  Who  of  us  is  now  accepted  of  Ood  ?  He  that  now  believes  in  Christ,  with  a  lovinf, 

obedient  heart. Does  not  Ulking  of  a  justified  or  a  sanctified  state  tend  to  mislesd 

men  ?  almost  naturally  leading  them  to  trust  in  what  was  done  in  one  moment?— 
whereas,  we  are  every  hour  and  every  moment  pleasing  or  displeasing  to  Ood,  accord- 
ing to  our  works ;  according  to  the  whole  of  our  inward  tempera,  and  our  cntwsrd 
behaviour/'  (Minutes  of  Conference,  1770.) 
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tiocti/  state,  that  I  cannot  see  the  slightest  ground  whatever  for  attributing 

tbem  to  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God.    To  exalt  them  to  a  miracnlous 

position— to  bring  them  into  comparison  with  the  early  wonders  of  the  Gos- 

pel,  to  which  they  are  totally  dissimilar— is,  in  my  mind,  seriously  to 

entangle  and  perplex  the  Christian  evidence  derived  from  miracles,  and  seri-* 

ooaly  to  injare  the  cause  of  truth.    I4or  can  I,  for  a  moment,  ascribe  them, 

as  some  have  seemed  to  do,  to  demoniacal  possessions,  in  any  sense.    Their 

eoDoezion  and  effects  are  entirely  irreconcilable  with  that  theory.    That 

there  are  natural  causes  at  the  bottom,  I  have  no  doubt;  by  which  I  mean, 

caoaes  in  harmony  with  our  physical,  and  mental,  and  spiritual  constitu* 

tioD.   A  satisfactory  explanation  of  them  I  have  never  seen.    Medical  men 

leaniedly  tell  ua  of  **  hysteria,  regular  and  Irregular ; "  of  *'  morbid  condi« 

tions  of  the  emotional  nature,  seeking  for  outlets  ;**  of  ^  pent-up  forces  pro- 

daciDg  paroxysmal  fits ;"  and  the  like.    They  leave  the  matter  enveloped 

in  mystery.     The  more  I  reflect  on  the  history  of  human  nature,  the  more 

I  am  convinced  that  at  present  it  is  but  partially  understood.    Physiologists 

hare  not  explored  all,  nor  nearly  all,  which  it  comprehends.    There  is  in  it 

^8^  no  doubty  there  is  still  in  other  realms  of  nature — occult  power* 

Electricity  was  occult  till  discovered.    Is  electricity  the  last  discovery  man 

will  ever  make  ?    A  large  number  of  facts  relating  to  human  nature — 

draima,  trances^  nervous  diseases,  sympathize,  &c. — rest  on  occult  laws. 

I  assign  such  physical  phenomena  as  we  have  glanced  at  to  that  general 

dasa.   The  principles  at  the  foundation  of  them  are  natural ;  but  then 

natnre  awaits  discovery  and  explanation.    But,  while  I  take  this  view  of 

the  subject,  I  by  no  means  sympathize  with  anti-revivalists,  who  imagine 

that  when  they  have  resolved  the  physical  convulsions  into  natural  causes 

they  have  disposed  of  the  whole  case.    I  look  upon  these  facts  as,  for  the 

soet  part,  lying  outside  the  great  spiritual  revival  realm  ;  but  when  they 

<lo  enter  it,' I  have  no  doubt  that  He  who  is  **  wonderful  in  counsel  and 

excellent  in  working  **  subordinates  laws,  to  us  occult,  but  to  Him  known, 

>o  that  they  minister  to  His  own  gracious  purposes.* 

And  all  these  things  I  have  said  about  objectionable  accompaniments 
to  rerivals,  not  only  that  you  may  be  warned  against  what  we  should  all 
aroid  and  discourage,  but  in  order  that  it  may  be  seen  I  have  striven  to 
he  thoroughly  honest  and  impartial  in  my  investigation  of  the  subject. 
And  my  purpose  in  so  doing  has  further  been,  to  give  some  character  and 
force  to  the  opinion  I  would  now  deliberately  and  solemnly  express, — that 
the  history  of  revivals,  with  all  their  objectionable  accessories,  with  what- 
ever of  drawback  they  may  present,  is  a  series  of  Divine  and  gracious 
Butnifntations,  before  which  Christians  ought  to  bow  with  reverence,  and 
in  which  they  should  rejoice  with  exceeding  joy.  The  earlier,  as  well  as 
the  later,  have  their  circumstances  of  evil ;  and  the  later,  as  well  as  the 
earlier,  have  their  evidences  of  good.    Of  a  real  work  of  God  most  signally 

*  Have  these  atraoge  things  been  permitted,  in  order  to  compel  (as  it  were)  the 
*<<tBtioD  of  4ie  outaide  world  ? 
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seen  in  America,  Ireland,  and  else  were, — ^testified  to,  as  it  has  been,  by 
inhabitants  and  visiters,  by  civilians  and  divines,  by  judges  and  magis- 
irates,  by  the  secular  press  as  well  as  the  religious,  by  newspapers  and 
reviews,  (the  high-church  «*  Quarterly  *'  among  the  rest,)  by  accounts, 
public  and  private,  by  letters  and  conversation,— I  can  no  more  doubt  thm 
of  my  own  existence. 

If  ever  there*has' been  an  extraordinary  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  it  has  occurred  within  the  last  few  years.  If  ever  the  Holy  Ghost 
came  down  with  power.  He  has  done  so  of  late.  With  all  abatements,  this 
must  be  confessed.  If  there  have  been  wild,  unreal  excitements,  there 
have  also  been  conversions  in  a  most  unusual  degree.  If  there  have  been 
galvanizing  shocks,  only  leading  to  hideous  contortions,  there  have  been 
alflo  inspirations  of  true  Christian  life  into  souls  dead  before.  If,  in  a  few 
eases,  there  has  been  anything  that  can  possibly  remind  us  of  the  struggles 
in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulclire  to  catch  the  flame  which  is  indeed  of 
earth,  though  said  to  come  from  heaven ;  there  has  been,  in  many  cases, 
what  more  justly  reminds  us  of  the  descent  of  fire  from  the  Lord  on  ElijaVs 
altar,  in  answer  to  his  prayer.  Of  the  divinity  of  the  work,  I  repeat,  I 
cannot  doubt. 


LAST  DAYS  OP  THE  TEMPLE  AT  JERUSALEM.* 

The  bank  against  the  western  wall  of  the  Inner  Temple  had  been  carried 
across  the  smouldering  ruins  of  the  western  cloister  and  the  outer  court, 
and  the  battering-ram  mounted  upon  it  was  made  to  play  against  the  Inner 
Temple  in  vain ;  for  such  was  the  compactness  of  the  solid  mass  of  masonir, 
tliat  the  ram  produced  no  effect.  Another  more  powerful  engine  was  sob- 
stituted,  but  no  better  result  followed.  For  six  days  the  most  persevering 
effoi-ts  were  continued,  and  then  the  Romans  gave  it  up  in  despair. 

Meanwhile,  a  second  bank  had  also  been  perfected ;  namely,  the  bank 
outside  of  Antonia,  directed  against  the  northern  cloister  of  the  Inner 
Temple.  It  had  gradually  progressed  across  the  dibrit  of  the  northern 
cloister  of  the  Outer  Temple,  which  had  been  burnt,  and  across  the  outer 
court,  and  now  approached  the  foot  of  the  most  easterly  of  the  four  northern 
gates  of  the  Inner  Temple.  Titus  at  this  time  was  anxious  to  save  the 
sacred  fabric  with  its  cloisters  as  a  trophy  of  arms,  and  ordered  his  legion* 
aries  to  force  the  gate  opposite  the  bank  with  crowbars  and  levers,  and  after 
great  exertions  a  few  of  the  stones  at  the  threshold  were  dislodged ;  bat 
the  gate  itself,  upheld  by  the  solid  masses  at  the  side  and  the  supports 
within,  stood  firm.  Titus  ordered  an  escalade,  and  loddera  were  broaghti 
and  the  Romans  mounted  with  alacrity.  Indeed,  the  Jews  oflered  little 
resistance  to  the  ascent,  bat  no  sooner  were  the  Romans  up  than  some  were 
sabred  as  they  stepped  off  the  ladders ;  others,  who  had  gained  a  footing  on 


See  Select  Liter aey  Notices,  page  259. 
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the  wall,  were  snrroanded  and  slain ;  and  not  a  few  of  the  ladders,  loaded 
with  men,  were  thrown  backward,  and  all  npon  them  dashed  headlong 
agaiDit  the  hard  pavement  below.  Titus  did  not  jet  despair,  but  ordered 
vp  the  colours,  or  ensigns,  in  the  hope  that  his  legionaries  would  at  least 
nlly  ronnd  these.  The  Jews  even  allowed  the  standards  to  be  carried  up 
opon  the  wall ;  but  there  ensued  a  deadly  and  desperate  conflict  between 
the  Romans  in  defence  of  their  colours,  and  the  Jews  to  get  possession  of 
Ihem.  The  Jews  again  prevailed,  and  bore  off  the  colours  in  triumph. 
This  indelible  disgrace  to  the  Roman  arms  was  witnessed  by  the  assembled 
force  below ;  but  not  a  man  who  had  mounted  the  cloister  ever  rejoined  the 
raoks. 

The  battciy  from  the  western  mound  had  failed,  and  the  attempt  to  force 
the  northern  gate  had  failed,  and  the  escalade  had  failed  ;  and  Titos,  dis- 
sppointed  and  nettled,  commanded  his  troops  to  set  fire  to  the  magnificent 
gate  which  had  thus  successfully  resisted  his  efforts.  The  soldiery  were 
bat  too  ready  to  obey  the  behest,  and  in  a  minute' the  northern  gate  was  iii 
a  blaze.  The  plates  of  silver  that  covered  it  flowed  down  in Jiquid  streams ; 
unl,  as  might  or  must  have  been  foreseen,  the  gorgeous  cloisters  that  com-^ 
mnnicated  with  it  became  also  the  prey  of  the  devouring  element.  Now  it 
was  that  the  spirit  of  the  Jews  for  the  moment  was  broken.  Stricken  to 
the  earth  by  consternation  at  the  depth  of  the  calamity,  they  became 
paralyEcd,  and  made  no  eflbrt  to  extinguish  the  flames,  but  looked  on  in 
wlent  despair.  This  was  on  the  3d  of  August,  [a.d.  70,]  and  for  the  rest 
of  the  day  and  throughout  the  night  the  conflagration  continued. 

On  the  4th  of  August,  the  sacred  fabric,  though  encircled  by  flames,  was 
ilil!  standing ;  and  Titus  called  a  council  of  his  generals  to  deliberate  upon 
its  fate.  Besides  Titus,  there  were  present  the  six  most  prominent  person- 
ages of  the  army ;— namely,  Tiberius  Alexander,  the  second  in  command  ; 
Sextas  Cerealis,  the  commander  of  the  5th  legion  ;  Larcius  Lepidus,  of  the 
lOA ;  TitQS  Phrygius,  of  the  15th ;  Fronto  of  Litumum,  who  led  the 
Alexandrian  cohorts ;  and  Marcus  Antonius  Julianus,  the  Procurator  of 
Judw.  Some  cried  impetuously, "  Down  with  the  Temple  to  the  ground ! " 
fw  that  it  was  the  very  heart  and  centre  of  the  whole  rebellion.  Others 
adrised  more  guardedly,  that,  if  abandoned  by  the  Jews,  it  should  be  pre- 
8CTr«d ;  but  if  converted  into  a  citadel  or  military  position,  it  ought  to  be 
*M«d.  Titus  expressed  his  opinion,  that  the  sanctuary,  whatever  use 
ought  be  made  of  it  by  the  Jews,  ought,  for  their  own  sake,  to  be  saved  as 
a  monument  of  their  prowess.  Alexander,  Cerealis,  and  Fronto  expressed 
their  concurrence  in  this  view,  and  the  majority  therefore  favoured  the 
preservation  of  the  Temple.  Orders  were  given  for  preventing  the  con- 
"agntion  from  reaching  the  sanctuary,  and  to  clear  the  ground  for  an 
aasMlt  upon  the  platform  on  which  it  stood.  The  Romans  were  occupied 
the  rest  of  the  day  upon  these  works ;  and  the  Jews,  dejected  by  the 
<ie8tniction  of  the  cloister,  did  not  venture  upon  a  renewal  of  hostilities. 

The  5ih  of  August,  a  day  of  ominous  import,  dawned  upon  the  besieged. 
It  vas  on  thtt  vexy  dajr  that  the  Temple  of  Solomon  had  been  burnt  by 
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Nebnchadnezzar.  Was  the  Temple  of  Herod  to  share  the  same  &te  on  the 
same  day?  The  partisans  of  John  and  Simon*  showed  no  superstitiooi 
dread  of  it ;  for  their  courage,  which  had  slumhered  all  the  day  before,  now 
rose  to  its  highest  pitch ;  and  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  momin;,  saliyiDg 
from  the  eastern  gate,  they  rushed  down  upon  the  Roman  legionaries.  The 
Romans  formed  in  close  rank,  and,  armed  with  large  shields,  stood  like  t 
wall  to  receive  their  charge ;  but  the  Jews  poured  down  in  eTer-increanng 
numltersy  and  would  have  prevailed,  had  not  Titos,  who  was  on  the  look- 
out  from  the  remaining  tower  of  Antonia,  hastened  with  his  chosen  guard 
to  their  relief.  Narrow  as  the  space  was,  it  is  said  that  even  a  body  of 
cavalry  rode  in  amongst  the  Jews,  and  trampled  them  down.  The  contest 
was  a  severe  one,  and  it  was  not  till  one  o'clock  in  the  day  that  the  Jews, 
exhausted  and  overmatched,  were  driven  back,  and  again  shnt  up  within 
the  walls  of  the  Inner  Temple. 

Titus,  having  secured  the  victory  to  his  troops,  retired  to  lus  tent  to 
repose  himself  after  his  fatigues.  The  troops  proceeded  to  clear  the  gronnd ; 
and,  the  enemy  offering  no  resistance,  they  ascended  the  platform  to  extin- 
guish the  smouldering  fires  of  the  cloisters.  All  at  once  the  indomitable 
bands  of  John  and  Simon,  having  recovered  breath  after  the  morning*! 
exertion,  rushed  upon  their  foes  and  engaged  in  another  death-stnigj^e. 
At  this  moment  a  soldier,  without  orders,  and  actuated  only  by  a  spirit  of 
revenge,  seized  a  burning  brand  from  the  cloister,  and,  mounting  on  the 
back  of  a  comrade,  hurled  it  into  the  windows  of  one  of  the  side  chamben 
that  endoeed  the  sacred  fabric  on  the  north.  Ignition  in  the  hot  month  of 
August  was  easy,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  flames  were  seen  to  ascend.  A 
eonvulsive  cry  arose  from  the  Jews,  as  they  beheld  their  beloved  Temple 
approaching  its  fate.  They  sprang  to  the  rescue,  but  extinguishment  va 
beyond  human  effort 

Tidings  came  to  Titus  in  his  tent  that  the  Temple  was  on  fire ;  when  he 
instantly  started  up,  and,  accompanied  by  hb  body-guard  of  spearmeo, 
commanded  by  Libumus,  hastened  to  the  spot.  All  the  officers  followed  in 
his  wake,  and  after  them  the  legionaries  en  masse.  Titua  forced  his  waj 
into  the  first  court  of  the  Inner  Temple,  the  court  of  the  women,  and  then 
into  the  second  court,  which  contained  the  sacred  fabric,  and  by  shouts  and 
gestures  implored  the  assembled  multitudes  to  assist  in  subduing  the  flames ; 
but  the  clamour  and  din  that  reigned  on  all  sides  drowned  his  voice,  and 
distracted  attention  from  his  gestures.  The  confusion  was  increased  by  the 
legionaries,  who  had  climbed  the  ascent  after  him  in  a  tumultuous  body* 
The  entrances  to  the  upper  platform  were  choked  with  men,  and  some  fell 
and  were  trampled  to  death,  and  others  were  thrown  down  amongst  the 
smouldering  ruins  of  the  cloister,  and  suffocated  or  burnt.  Those  who  had 
reached  the  sanctuary  paid  not  the  least  regard  to  the  commands^  or  remon- 
strances, or  even  the  threats,  of  Titus ;  but,  instead  of  averting  destruction 
from  the  holy  pile,  encouraged  those  before  them  to  complete  its  destmction. 


*  ThcM  were  beads  of  bcttens  among  the  bcsieged.«.Ei>lTOB« 
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Tituf  saw  that  the  late  of  the  Temple  was  sealed ;  and  eager,  from  natural 

cimofiitjr,  to  inspect  the  interior  of  perhaps  the  most  celebrated  edifice  in 

ihe  world,  he  hastened  with  his  guards  to  the  vestibule,  and  entered  the 

Holy,  or  fint  shrine,  and  then  the  Holy  of  Holies.    The  flames  had  already 

eoTfloped  the  chambers  only  round  the  exterior ;  and  Titus  was  so  struck 

with  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of  what  he  beheld,  that  the  thought  still 

xMuned,  Was  it  not  possible  to  save  this  glorious  production  of  human 

akiil  ?    He  rushed  back  through  the  portal,  and  again  implored  the  Romans 

to  eiert  themselves  to  preserve  so  renowned  a  monument,  and  even  ordered 

Libentttfl^  the  centurion  of  his  guard,  to  inflict  corporal  chastisement  on 

aoj  that  disobeyed.    All  was  in  vain.    The  fury  of  the  soldiery  predomi- 

ttted,  and  even  his  own  immediate  followers  were  so  far  from  paying 

reelect  to  his  injunctions,  that  one  of  them,  as  Titus  left  the  sanctuary, 

thrast  a  burning  flambeau  into  the  wood-work  of  the  doorway,  and  the 

whole  Temple  now  became  one  volume  of  ^le.    Seated  as  it  was  upon  an 

derated  platform,  it  presented  the  appearance  of  a  vast  volcano  surging  and 

Kething  fiom  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  vomiting  a  sea  of  flame  up  to 

the  ikies.    The  roar  of  the  conflagration  was  only  equalled  by  the  shouts 

of  the  triumphant  Romans,  and  the  shrieks  of  their  despdring  victims. 

The  whole  upper  city,  though  divided  by  a  valley,  was  a  spectator  of  this 

Rene  of  devastation,  and  the  hills  around  re-echoed  a  nation's  wail. 

What  became  of  the  desperate  bands  of  John  and  Simon  ?  Driven  by  fire 
sod  sword  from  the  fastness  of  the  Inner  Temple,  they  lost  not  their  wonted 
aieigy,biit,  fiictag  the  dense  ranks  of  the  legionaries  that  surrounded  them, 
cQt  their  way  through  to  the  outer  court,  and  thence  gained  the  bridge  that 
led  from  the  south-west  comer  of  the  outer  court,  and  reached  in  safety  the 
Upper  Town,  to  bid  defiance  once  more  to  the  Roman  arms. 

The  scene  that  they  left  behind  them  beggars  all  descripUon.  A  general 
<viM^  remorseless  and  indiscriminate,  followed ;  and  men  unarmed  and 
^ging  on  their  knees  for  mercy,  priests  in  their  robes,  women  and  children, 
vete  murdered  in  the  madness  of  the  moment,  without  regard  to  the  laws 
of  WIT,  without  distinction  of  age,  or  sex,  or  office.  Streams  of  blood  were 
seen  to  flow  down  the  steps  of  the  altar,  and  the  pavement  was  covered  with 
dead  bodies^  over  which  the  brutal  soldiery  still  struggled  in  pursuit  of  the 
wretched  fngiUres. 

Some  anticipated  death  from  the  hand  of  the  enemy,  by  precipitating 
tlieaiselves  into  the  flames.  A  numerous  body  of  the  priests  found  their 
^jr  to  the  top  of  the  broad  wall  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  there  stood 
motionless  as  statues,  aghast  at  the  sight  before  them.  A  multitude  of  the 
P^^lsoe,  amounting  to  nx  thousand,  took  refuge  on  the  roof  of  the  royal 
Roister,  along  the  south  side  of  the  Outer  Temple.  The  Romans  most 
iahamaaly  set  fire  to  the  latter  cloister,  and  not  a  living  soul  of  all  the  six 
thoaaand  escaped.  As  for  the  priests  who  still  survived  upon  the  wall  of 
^  Inner  Temple,  they  were  soon  driven  by  famine  to  surrender  at  discre- 
^;  and  Titus  ordered  them  all  to  execution^  with  the  cold  remark,  that, 

TOt,  X.— nPTH  8BRIE8.  £ 
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as  the  Temple  was  destroyed,  their  office  was  gone,  and  that  the  jnietts  of 
the  Temple  who  had  lived  by  it  should  also  perish  with  it. 

The  Romans  eren  wreaked  their  Tengeanee  upon  inattimate  objects:  for, 
leaving  only  the  bare  walls  of  the  Inner  Temple,  they  destroyed  vbat 
remdned  of  the  cloistersi  and  demolished  the  gates,  with  the  eieeptSoo  of 
the  Beautiful  Gate  on  the  east,  and  the  Royal  Gate  on  the  soath,  w\ddi 
were  for  the  present  spared.  They  also  delivered  over  to  the  fismos  the 
famous  Treasury,  in  which,  as  the  great  national  bank,  vast  heaps  of  wcilth 
had  been  accumulated. 

The  Romans  now  in  triumph  carried  their  ensigns  into  the  Temple,  and, 
planting  them  opposite  the  Beautiful  or  Corinthian  Grate,  (the  essten,) 
offered  sacrifices  to  them,  according  to  their  custom,  and  saluted  Titni  as 
Imperator.  Thus  stood,  in  the  Holy  Place,  **  the  abominaUon  of  denls- 
tion,"  spoken  of  by  the  prophet  Daniel ;  and  so  dropped  the  euitain  upon 
the  fourth  act  of  this  mournful  tragedy. 


THE  LAST  JEWISH  SACRIFICE. 

Wbkk  the  Prince  of  Wales  made  his  oriental  tour,  the  visit  of  the  party 
to  Mount  Gerisim  was  of  great  interest.  The  ancient  Shcchem  is  lepland 
by  the  modem  Nablous,  in  the  valley  between  Mount  Ebal  and  Uosnt 
Gerisim.  Jacob's  well  is  at  the  foot  of  Geriztm.  In  the  city  of  NabWus 
remains  to  this  day  a  small  company  of  Samaritans,  the  last  of  that  religion, 
numbering  at  the  present  time  one  hundred  and  fiflty*two  souls.  These  m 
the  sole  representatives  of  a  onoe  powerful  nation,  tiie  ruins  of  whose  city, 
Samaria,  at  a  litUe  distance,  crown  the  summit  of  an  olive-shaded  hill,  end 
look  off  with  mournful  solemnity  to  the  distant  Mediterranean.  The  deciy 
of  the  noe  is  not  the  subject  of  interest  so  much  as  the  preservation,  to  this 
time,  of  the  worship  of  God  on  Gerisim. 

The  royal  party  reached  Nablous  just  at  the  time  of  the  Passover,  ssd 
witnessed  its  celebration  <m  the  mountain  by  this  little  company  of  tk 
descendants  of  the  ancient  people  who  celebrated  it  there  in  all  the  pomp  of 
a  great  nation.  The  scene,  as  described,  was  most  deeply  interestiiig.  The 
assembly  wss  on  the  mountain  to  ^*  sacrifice  the  Passover  at  evening,  at  tbe 
going  down  of  the  sun.''  The  priest  and  the  elders  were  robed  in  white, 
with  bare  feet.  The  women  were  all  of  them  shut  up  in  their  tents.  Before 
sunset  the  recitaUon  of  prayers  commenced ;  and  as  the  snn  touched  the 
horijEon,  six  sheep  were  slain  with  knives,  and  the  blood  was  tipped  by 
the  finger  on  the  foreheads  and  noses  of  the  children.  The  sheep  were  then 
quitted  on  wooden  poles.  There  is  an  interesUng  point  here^  Inasmodiss 
this  method  of  roasting  the  Passover  lamb  closely  resembles  the  sadeat 
Now  they  use  a  pole  which  has  a  cross-beam  to  keep  the  body  from  slipping 
off.  Formerly  this  cross-beam  was  thrust  through  the  breast  of  the  lamb, 
and  the  forefeet  were  attached  to  it.  Justin  Martyr  called  attention  long 
ago  Co  this  nitfBtnbhAidb  to  the  ciVoss. 
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Tht  Amp  wm  roasted  in  pit8»  the  utmost  can  being  taken  to  obaerre  the 
inJiBdioM  of  Hoees  as  to  all  the  details.  The  pits  bebg  coyered,  silence 
took  poMarioB  of  the  aoontain  for  five  honzs.  After  midnight  the  oom- 
puj  ««e  aiOQsed  to  eat  the  passoTor.  The  strangers  were  not  allowed  to 
spprMcb,  in  obedieoee  to  the  injonction  that  no  foreigner  or  undrenmeiaed 
p«M  dieold  be  allowed  to  partake.  And  now,  with  ropes  around  their 
wiiiti^  with  loins  girded,  shoes  on  their  feet,  and  staff  in  hand,  they  ate  in 
liiite.  Tbey  also  ate  bitter  herbs  and  unleavened  bread*  Then  eveiy 
pBtiele  of  the  meat  and  bones  was  oarefttUy  gathered  and  burned,  so  that 
'^Bothing  renuuned  till  morning,''  and  the  people  then  returned  to  their 

Tfae  minuteness  with  which  they  obserred  the  ceremonial  law,  in  Tarious 
pntKakis  which  we  haye  not  mentioned,  renders  the  account  exceedingly 
itnluBg,  The  Samaritans  of  Nablous  have  long  been  a  subject  of  interest 
to  tnvellerB,  and  there  is  reason  for  it.  The  smoke  of  the  sacrifice  has 
kUoib  been  intermpted  in  many  centuries.  Wiiether  it  will  continue  much 
kB9er,4nr  whether  this  little  company  will  disi4>pear  from  earth,  none  can 
teH  They  hare  retained  about  the  same  numbers  for  a  long  time ;  and  it 
nnodesd  by  all  traTellers  who  have  seen  and  conversed  with  them,  that 
Oiof  iaqaire  rmy  eaniestly  after  other  Samaritans,  and  ask  whether  these 
mnot  some  of  their  region  elsewhere  upon  the  earth.  But  there  are 
looe;  and  thia  is,  according  to  Dr.  Stanley,  the  ''only  one  Jewish  aacrlfice 
IinS«riBg  m  the  world/' 


THE  RELIGIOUS  OPPORTUNITIES  OF  THE  HEATHEN 

BEFORE  CHRIST. 

I. — THB  LIOBT  OF  NATUBB. 

MinioKs  to  the  heathen  are  now  recognised  institutions  of  Christianity, 
The  wants  and  woes  of  humanity  are  known  with  a  fulness  and  exactness, 
are  regarded  with  an  intelligent  and  earnest  sympathy,  and  are  met  by  an 
vnj  of  well-adapied  appliances,  which  may  be  looked  for  in  vain  in  any 
ttdier  period  of  the  church,  since  the  age  of  apostles.  Again  is  that  ful- 
filled **  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophet  Joel,  And  it  shali  come  to  pass  in 
Uie  last  days,  that  I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit  upon  all  flesh ;"  and  by 
uother  prophet,  **  The  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  be  revealed,  and  all  flesh 
shall  see  it  together :  for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it."  Our 
ccotniy  is  favoured  with  another  Pentecost,  the  marvels  of  which  are  not 
confined  to  the  disciples  **  in  one  place,"  but  are  diffused  over  the  world- 
^de  ioheritance  of  the  Messiah.  The  servants,  first  sent  to  *'  them  that 
^ne  bidden,"  now  '*go  out  into  the  highways  and  hedges,"  and  gather  of 
cTeiy  tort.  Light,  though  long  delayed,  is  dawning  on  the  realms  of  ancient 
^igbt ;  distant  and  desolate  shores,  strewn  with  heavenly  seed,  already  glow 
vith  harvests  of  beauty.  The  outposts  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness  have 
^n  earned,  and  its  most  powerful  strongholds  ate  assailed  in  the  confidence 

z2 
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of  fjEuth. — ^Bat  what  verdict  shall  we  pronoance  upon  the  pabt  of  hetthen* 
ism  ?  Through  ages  of  melancholy  Tastness,  mvltitudes  of  oar  ftUow^men, 
with  souls  and  bodies  ^fearfully  and  wonderfaliy  made,'' — ^many  of  whom 
have  felt  themselTos  to  be  mond  agents,  capable  of  knowing  good  and  evil; 
to  be  heirs  of  an  eternal  destiny, — ^to  erery  one  of  whom  salvation  or  perdi- 
tion meant  essentially  what  it  means  to  us, — ^have,  apparently,  been  kit 
without  a  revelation  from  heaven.  **  Wide  is  the  gate,  and  broad  is  the 
way,  that  leadeth  to  destmction,  and  many  there  be  which  go  in  themt," 
is  an  utterance  of  our  Lord's :  but  does  this  alone  define  the  destiny  of  the 
countless  millions  who  have  worshipped  idols?  *'Are  there  few,"  then, 
**  that  be  saved  ?"  Admitting  that  the  infante  of  heathen  families,  dying, 
are  gathered  into  the  bosom  of  **  the  good  Shepherd,"  are  we  content  to 
surrender  the  adult  population  of  almost  all  ages  to  destmctiont  If  >o, 
how  do  we  establish  our  &ith  in  the  **  goodness,"  the  ^  forbeanmee,"  sad 
the  **  longsufltBiing"  of  God,  who  is  loving  to  all,  and  whose  tender  mercj 
is  over  all  His  works?  Have  we  no  light  upon  this  awful  question?  It  it 
the  only  possible  view,  that  the  good  and  gracious  Being  we  adore,  who  hsi 
**  so  loved  the  world,  that  He  gave  His  only  batten  Son,  that  whoooera 
believeth  in  Him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life,"  has  left  entire 
nations,  through  successive  cycles  of  time,  without  the  knowledge  of  Him- 
self, or  of  the  great  salvation,  **  which  by  the  Gospel  is  preached  unto  ns ;" 
has  permitted  them  to  believe  in  demon  gods,  and  many  lies  of  vain  teiror 
and  treacherous  promise ;  to  offer  thousands  of  sscrifices  which  obtsined  oo 
expiation,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  prayers  which  never  brought  an  answer 
of  peace ;  and,  after  this  life  of  superstition,  and  fanaticbm,  and  sin,  hss 
surrendered  them  to  the  unmitigated  woe  and  despair  wldch  appal  ns  even 
as  the  deserved  destiny  of  angels  who  sinned  against  the  light  of  the  throne 
in  heaven,  or  of  men  who  sin  against  the  light  of  the  cross  on  earth? 

We  have  put  strongly  the  ground  of  a  &vourite  objection  to  the  doetiine 
of  the  Divine  goodness,  that  we  may  clearly  see  with  what  we  have  to  deiL 
Some  would  at  once  reHeffe  us,  by  referring  the  whole  question,  withoot 
further  examination,  to  the  sovereignty  of  God ;  and  by  quoting  Paul,  when 
he  says,  **  Therefore  hath  He  mercy  on  whom  He  will  have  mercy,  snd 
whom  He  will  He  hardeneth.  Thou  wilt  say  then  unto  me.  Why  doth  He 
yet  find  fault?    For  who  hath  resisted  His  will  ?    Nay  but,  O  man,  who 

art  thou  that  repliest  against  God? What  if  God,  willing  to  show  Hu 

wrath,  and  to  make  His  power  known,  endured  with  much  longsnflferiog 
the  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  to  destruction :  and  that  He  might  make  known 
the  riches  of  His  glory  on  the  vessels  of  mercy,  which  He  had  afore  prepend 
unto  glory  ?"  (Rom.  ix.  18^23.)  If  this  language  is  urged  in  advocscy  of 
an  unconditional  election  and  reprobation  of  various  classes  of  mankind,  we 
altogether  deny  ito  application  to  the  case  we  now  discnss ;  though,  rightly 
interpreted,  it  illuminates  the  whole  subject.  The  Romanist  and  the  Uni- 
VBrsalist  endeavour  to  escape  the  difficulty,  by  asserting  a  limited  and  pQ^ 
gatorial  punishment  of  sin  hereafter,  despite  the  plain  teaching  of  the 
Scripture  to  the  contrary.  But  we  cannot  so  ^justify  the  ways  of  God  to 
man." 
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We  allow,  tluty  after  the  best  solution  we  can  obtain  of  this  '<  strange 

wflrk,"  as  some  hare  thought  it,*  there  is  much  of  mystery  which  we  mast 

leave  for  the  explanations  of  eternity.    God  has  given  us  so  many  inoon« 

tcitsble  STidencea  of  His  goodness,  that  we  can  afford  to  face  some  seeming 

ineooMsteiieies.    Bat  we  need  not,  in  thu  day,  multiply  the  difficulties  of 

£uth ;  nor  may  we  affect  indiffBience  to  problems  which  hare  confounded 

the  itioi^,  as  well  as  the  weak.    If  we  belieye  that  the  Divine  sovereignty 

ie  beneficent,  we  can  leave  to  it  the  destinies  of  all  men,  assured  that  **  the 

Judge  of  all  the  earth  will  do  right.**    But  is  not  our  conviction  of  the 

goodnesB  of  God  owing  to  what  we  know  of  His  dealings  with  asl    And  if 

we  meet  a  series  of  startling  and  stupendous  facts,  apparently  at  variance 

with  the  eoDdaaion  sought,  among  the  very  phenomena  on  which  we  base 

onrindoction,  it  is  not  very  philosophical  to  be  content,  and  to  ''leave  it,'* 

« tome  suggest.    We  mistake  what  it  is  that  we  have  "  to  leave  to  Divine 

•OTaeignty.**    It  is  all  of  God's  ordination  that  sin  should  become  its  own 

ponlshmeBt;  thaf  the  backslider  in  heart**  should  '<be  filled  with  his 

evn  ways  ;'*  that  a  soul  of  cultivated  perversity  and  unbelief  should  become 

nwipable  of  sabmiaaion  and  faith ;  that  systems  of  error  and  sin  should 

darken  the  minds  of  their  makers,  ^  the  crafty  being  caught  in  their  own 

Oct;**  yea,  even  that  the  sins  of  the  fathers  shall  be  remembered  unto  the 

third  and  fourth  generation.    The  connexion  of  cause  and  consequence  in 

the  mond  world  appears^  in  many  cases,  to  be  so  rigid  and  complete,  as  to 

"i^pinge»  to  human  observation,  on  the  laws  of  free  agency.    **  This  is  the 

Lvd's  doing,  and  marvellous  in  our  eyes.**    Yet,  as  science  holds,  though 

it  cannot  discern  the  interval,  that  the  atoms  of  the  densest  matter  do  not 

aetoaUy  touch ;  so  religion,  supported  by  reason,  f  and  by  consciousness, 

eiteiids  the  range  of  responsibility  to  actions  where  we  cannot  discern  all 

the  conditloiia  of  its  application.    God  may  have  raised  up  men,  nations, 

gcoentions,  for  His  purposes ;  but  He  ''cannot  be  tempted  with  evil,  neither 

tempteth  He  any  man.**    Therefore,  whatever  difficulties  we  allow  to  be 

solTed  by  the  doctrine  of  Divine  sovereignty,  we  cannot  admit  that  God  has 

ctued  nations  to  exist  only  that  they  might  sin,  and  then  suffer :  for  this 

would  be  to  ascribe  to  Divine  sovereignty  (by  which,  we  presume,  is  meant 

the  exereiae  of  the  Divine-will,  in  harmony  with  its  own  wisdom  and  good« 

Doe)  dispensations  which  we  cannot  see  to  be  either  wise  or  good.    "  Ren« 

der  to  God  the  things  that  are  God's  :**  but  the  darkness  and  corruption  of 

hfttthmism  are  man*t ;  and  can  only  be  called  God's  in  the  most  limited 

•nee,  inasmach  aa  He  permitted  their  continuance,  that  they  might  answer 

the  ends  of  justice  upon  themselves. 

*  Mnj  ha^e  **  staggered  through  unbelief,*'  in  presence  of  this  supposed  mystery 
of  natioiMl  reprobation.  It  wu  among  the  gigantic  shadows  which  dimmed  the  fidth 
of  thst  great  thinker,  John  Foster.  His  Calrinistic  premises  compelled  him  to  take 
itfiige  in  a  vain  hope,— namely,  that  the  future  punishment  of  the  wicked  will  not  be 
ctrmsl 

t  *^  There  can  be  no  wider  interval  in  philosophy  than  the  separation  which  must 
ttist  between  the  laws  of  mechanical  force  and  motion,  and  the  laws  of  free  moral 
action.''^Whewell*s  Bridgewater  Treatise,  p.  S21.    Bobn,  1862. 
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Soriptare,  while  it  declares,  respecting:  the  heathen,  that  ^  God  gave  them 
up,"  announces  the  <<  wliereforc"  (Rom.  i.  24,  20,  28)  which  explains  the 
judgment.  All  His  punitive  acts  are  intended  to  he  lessons  of  tenor 
to  evil  doers ;"  but  if  it  were  impossible  for  us  to  see  the  justice  of  His 
dealings  with  the  forsaken  Gentiles,  though  He  were  **  willing  to  show  His 
wrath,  and  to  make  His  power  known,"  by  enduring  **  with  much  long- 
suffering  the  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  to  destruction,"— this,  the  darkest  pi^ 
of  providential  history,  would  be  without  instruction  for  us.  But  their 
calamities  are  a  terrible  witness  against  the  neglect  and  abuse  of  privilege. 
Not  only  threatening  and  punishment  were  needed  to  convince  the  world 
of  the  enormity  of  sin,  but  a  manifestation  of  its  nature  and  effects. 

Depravity  put  forth  its  most  desperate  developments,  and  error  roved  ts 
the  most  desolate  distances  from  God,  that  His  ** goodness  and  aeverity'* 
might  be  displayed  in  the  preservation  of  the  truth  on  the  one  hand,  and  in 
the  punishment  of  sin  on  the  other.  He  did  not  turn  the  nations  adrift 
until  they  had  ^'broken  His  bands  asunder,"  and  ''cast  away  Hb  cords" 
from  them.  "  Wherefore  God  also  gave  them  up  to  undeannesa ;"  ''to 
vile  affections;"  *'and  even  as  they  did  noi  Hie  to  retain  God  in  their 
knowledge,  God  gave  them  over  to  a  reprobate  mind,  to  do  those  things 
which  are  not  convenient."  The  dishonour  which  man  intended  agaunt 
his  Maker  recoiled  on  himself  and  his  race. 

It  is  difficult  by  generalising  to  gather  any  unity  out  of  the  chaotic 
fables,  contradictions,  and  delusions  of  the  heathen  religtona,  except  that 
of  a  common  apostasy  from  the  pure  truth.  By  one  sin  many  fell ;  bat, 
in  heathenism,  the  "  evil  heart  «of  unbelief,  in  departing  from  the  liTing 
God,"  spread  impiety  over  the  entire  life  of  man ;  carried  it  into  every  set, 
political,  social,  and  private.  *'  Every  one  tnmed  to  hia  own  way."  A 
common  misapprehension  on  this  subject  is,  to  regard  idolatry  as  the  resalt 
of  ignorance,  more  than  of  depravity.  Thus  we  hear,  that  the  nations  coold 
not  help  making  idols,  since  God  refused  to  them  the  knowledge  oFHimsslf ; 
they  mast  fabricate  an  image,  to  fill  the  vacancy  left  on  the  deparlare  of 
the  true  Divinity.  Now,  if  we  believe  the  Bible,  the  contrary  was  the  ease. 
The  abomination  of  idols  was  in  the  holy  place  befitre  the  Divine  glory 
utterly  forsook  it.    "  There  was  the  seat  of  the  image  of  jealousy,  wiiidi 

provoketh  to  jealousy Behold,  the  glory  of  the  God  of  Inael  was  there." 

And,  as  the  Lord*s  presence  only  gxadaally  departed  from  the  Jewish  temple^ 
(Ezek.  viii.  3,  4 ;  ix.  3 ;  xi.  23,}  so  we  may  conceive  that  it  lingered  on 
the  threshold  of  the  ancient  peoples,  about  their  cities  and  their  mouDtsias* 
until  perfect  apostasy  caused  it  at  length  to  disappear.  Men  were  demenliied 
before  they  were  idolatrous ;  and  when  **  the  wicked  became  old,  yes, 
mighty  in  power,"  and  abounded  in  wealth  and  luxurious  sin,  then  '^  tbej 
said  unto  God,  Depart  from  us  ;  for  we  desire  not  the  knowledge  of  Thj 
ways."  "  So  that  they  are  without  excuse ;  because  when  they  hum  God, 
they  glorified  Him  not  as  God,  neither  were  thankful." 

It  is  desirable,  in  consideriog  the  relation  which  the  moral  condition  sod 
prospects  of  the  heathen  bear  to  our  own  views  of  the  Divine  jastice  and 
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goodoco^  to  inqnifie  into  the  extent  of  their  religious  knowledge  and  oppor* 
tooitio^  and  to  aseertain  (so  far  as  we  can)  what  means  were  employed  in 
th«  ^es  be£Me  Christ  to  reoorer  them  from  idolatry  and  sin.  The  Scrip- 
tons  ihow  tbat  they  had  the  inner  and  onter  lights  of  nature.  (Psalm  xix, ; 
AdsziT.  17;  Bom.  L  20,  &c.)  Traditions  of  the  first  Divine  rerehaion 
nmsinsd  with  the  nations,  in  varying  strength,  throughout  the  long  reign 
of  SDCient  enor,  as  lights  shining  in  dark  places.  And,  at  successive  periods, 
Dttioely-ssnctioned  protests  against  idolatry,  and  great  demonstrations  of 
theesisteoce  and  claims  of  the  supreme  Deity,  were  granted,  to  turn  men 
"from  these  vanities  unto  the  living  God,  who  made  heaven,  and  earth, 
iod  tlM  sea,  and  all  things  that  are  therein." 

As  the  great  (acts  and  teachings  of  Natural  Theology  are  the  first  in  time 
sod  thoDght,  so  they  were  the  first  to  he  perverted  hy  fallen  mind.*  All 
credibie  testimonies  concur  to  establish  what  is  otherwise  probable, — that 
tits  sdorstion  of  the  chief  objects  of  natare  was  the  first  substitution  for  the 
wonhip  of  the  Creator.  Though  **  the  invisible  things  of  Him  from  the 
cmtion  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the  things  that 
an  made,  even  His  eternal  power  and  Godhead ;"  yet,  when  men  **  became 
Taia  in  their  imaginations,  and  their  foolish  heart  was  darkened,"  it  was 
euj  to  be  captivated  by  the  visible  glories  of  this  world  of  sense,  and  to 
ignore  the  glory  of  the  Invisible.  But  in  many  lands,  and  through  many 
ago^  there  were  some  to  whom  the  great  works  and  powers  of  nature  were 
not  ultimate  facts,  but  results  of  a  firat  and  ineffable  Cause.  Job,  whose 
tuaetnd  country  were  not  very  far  distant  from  those  of  the  early  idolaters^ 
cxcttlpates  himself  and  his  people  from  the  vile  and  growing  heresy,  of 
vhlch  he  vividly  describes  the  occasion  and  character.f  Many  passages  In 
this  marvellous  treatise  show  that  the  contemplation  of  nature  was  one  of 
nsa's  early  habits,  and,  until  it  became  the  subject  of  corrupting  thought, 
afroltfiil  source  of  religions  ideas.  Throughout  the  writings  of  Heathen- 
ism, notwithstanding  the  ascription  of  natural  operations  to  fabulous  deities^ 
then  runs  a  vein  of  golden  belief  in  a  supreme  Deity,  whose  ways  even 
bcdonded  reason  could  sometimes  perceive  to  be  "  higher  than  our  ways."^ 
The  v&ry  worship  of  nature  is  a  proof  of  the  strength  and  vividness  with 
which  material  facts  and  laws  seized  the  early  imagination ;  and,  while  Job 
and  hb  friends  in  Northern  Mesopotamia,  and  David  in  later  times  from  the 
moontains  of  Palestine,  considered  the  heavens,  the  work  of  God's  hands,-^ 
the  moon  and  stars,  which  He  had  ordained, — we  cannot  suppose  tha^ 
throughout  the  world  beside,  the  same  glorious  revelation  was  altogether. 


•  Patrick,  L  738.     ' 

t  '*If  I  bebeld  the  sun  when  it  shined,  or  the  moon  walking  in  brightness ;  and 
my  heart  hath  been  secretly  enticed,  or  my  mouth  hath  kissed  my  hand ;  this  alao 
vne  an  iniquity  to  be  punished  by  the  judge :  for  I  should  have  denied  the  God  that 
ii  above.-  (JobxxxL  26— 2a} 

t  Hoe  igiiur  et  alia  innutnerabilia  quum  cemimutt  passumuane  dubiiare  quin 
^u  frmU  aRquii  vel  ejfeelor,  «t  h^te  nata  iunt,  ui  Phtoni  videluTy  vely  H  semper 
fiiennt,  vt  Arutoleh  placet^  moderator  tanti  operis  et  muneris  9 CicEeo« 
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InopentiTeyOrwas  not  employedyin  connexion  with  other  meansi in  bringinf 
a  few  to  worship  God  in  spirit  and  in  trath. 

Admitting,  howerer,  that  it  would  be  very  hard  for  a  sincere  seal  to 
escape  the  delusions  of  idolatry,  if  tndoed  up  among  its  rotaries,  yet  we 
cannot  but  take  note  that  the  laws  of  morality  were  often  acknowledged 
even  where  most  tran^ressed.    Though  resisted  or  evaded,  the  law  of  nataie 
was  never  entirely  effaced  ;  and  who  can  tell  how  far  educational  mistakes 
of  opinion  may  be  compatible  with  moral  purity?    **For  not  the  hearen 
of  the  law  are  just  before  God,  but  the  doers  of  the  law  shall  be  justified. 
For  when  the  Gentiles,  which  have  not  the  law,  do  by  nature  the  things 
contained  in  the  law,  these,  having  not  the  law,  are  a  law  unto  themselves : 
which  show  the  work  of  the  law  written  in  their  hearts.**    Howerer 
varied  and  shifting  the  intellectnal  belief  of  men,  their  recognition  of  monl 
truths  and  duties  has  been  wonderfully  constant.    And  may  not  some  have 
lived  up  to  this  the  only  light  they  had  ?    May  not  the  Spirit,  who  strDTe 
with  antediluvians,  have  led  some  **  through  nature  up  to  nature's  God ;" 
especially  when  surviving  tradition  retained  some   lingering  vitality,  or 
emitted  some  rays  of  celestial  light,  and  conscience  was  not  **  seared  as  with 
a  hot  iron  *'  by  idolatrous  practices  ?    We  limit  the  **  Holy  One  of  Israel'' 
by  supposing  that  the  gracious  agency  vouchsafed  to  &llen  man  throo^ 
the  mediation  of  Christ,  for  his  spiritual  restoration,  operates  only  in  eoa- 
nexion  with  recognised  systems  of  truth.    A  labyrinth  of  error  entaogles 
the  disciples  of  Popery  ;  but  a  clue  of  truth  runs  through  it,  which  many 
may  have  found,  like  Kempis,  Tauler,  and  Fenelon.    There  is  a  <<  light 
which  enllghteneth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world ;"  and  not  only 
does  it  beam  in  the  wide  sunshine  of  Christian  revelation,  but  its  diamond 
reflections  sparkle  amid  the  dross  of  heathenism.   We  would  carefully  avoid 
the  deep  error  of  latitudinarians,  which  makes  the  chances  of  salvation  llttk 
greater  under  the  teachings  of  Christianity  than  amid  the  wild  raviqgs  snd 
confounding  symbols  of  Paganism.    It  is  a  foolish  exaggeration  of  the  rdi- 
gious  and  moral  value  of  heathen  systems,  which  for  a  moment  oompsra 
them  with  the  dispensation  issuing  from  Him  who  is  **  the  brightness  of  His 
Father's  gloiy,  and  the  express  image  of  His  person."    We  simply  assome 
the  paaibiHiy  of  the  salvation  of  a  heathen— of  his  attaining  to  a  knowledge 
of  God,  and  to  a  practice  of  virtue  which  heaven  will  not  despise.*    We 
must  admit,  either  that  there  was  such  a  possibility,  (although  the  eases 
might  be  rare  in  which  it  was  realized,)  or  else  that  they  were  the  victiins 
of  a  stem  necessity,  and  therefore  irresponsible. 

We  may  not  be  able  to  answer  fully  the  question.  What  is  neeessaiy  to 
constitute  saving  religion  in  a  heathen?  Yet  it  is  worth  a  moment's  con- 
sideration.   Conformity  to  the  ceremonial  law  was  not  required  from  the 

*  Mr.  Wesley  argues,  that  the  fiuth  of  heathens  waa  of  some  falue,  although  they 
did  not  arrtTe  at  any  Itkryxos,  or  demonstrative  conviction.  (Sermon  cxiii.  8-10.)  Id 
Sermon  cvL  4,  he  says :  "  Many  of  them,  especially  in  the  dviliaed  nadons,  we  have 
great  reason  to  hope,  although  they  lived  among  heathens,  yet  were  quite  of  another 
spirit;  being  taught  of  (}od,  by  Hut  inward  voice,  aU  the  essentiaU  of  trae  rdigioo.** 
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6cnt3e8 :  for  it  waa  not  given  to  them ;  and  ^  where  no  law  la,  there  is  no 

tniMgRSBoa.''    Neither  Is  faith  in  Christ  expected  of  those  to  whom  the 

Go&fd  was  oerer  preached  :  '^  for  how  shall  Ihey  helieve  on  Him  of  whom 

tbej  ha?e  not  heard!"*    If  the  Gentiles  did  not  share  with  the  sons  of 

Abnduun  io  their  rich  religious  inheritance,  neither  are  they  responsihle 

for  its  B^lect  or  ahose.    It  will  he  hotter  in  the  last  day  **  for  Tyre  and 

SidoOf"— *<for  Nineveh/'— "forSodom  and  Gomorrah,"— thanforthe  wicked 

sod  impenitent  Jew.    **  He  that  despised  Moses^  law  died  without  meroy ;" 

but  tiie  heathens  hare  **  a  law  unto  themselves,"  hy  which  alone  they  shall 

itnid  or  fall.    A  rsTiew  of  the  circumstances  out  of  which  the  Mosaic 

eeanomy  grew  will  make  this  still  more  evident.    Down  to  the  times  of 

Abnhsm  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  trae  God  survived,  though  his 

own  family  was  not  free  from  idolatrous  infection.    Sensual  conoeptiona 

vers  obseuring  the  old  truths,  and  sensual  hahits  were  demoralising  man*s 

religions  capacity.     The  peoples  of  the  earth  were  going  astray,  with  no 

guide  except  deluded  fancy,  and  "the  god  of  this  world."    Priestcraft  waa 

iorenting  the  rabble  of  polytheism,  and  replacing  the  anoienty  simple,  and 

Rrerend  type  of  patriarchal  piety  with  its  own  vile  caricatures  of  wisdom, 

iD7«Ceiy,  and  power.    The  gigantic  forms  of  despotic  rule  and  military 

cmclty,  into  which  national  pride  resolved  Itself,  were  attaining  an  awful 

tnendency  over  oppressed  men.    War,  the  ofi^pring  of  passion,  beoame  the 

papil  of  sdence  and  the  pastime  of  tyrants.    Government  ceased  to  he  the 

gdwroQs  sway  of  a  paternal  hand.    The  once  honourable  servitude,  which 

piseid  vassals  within  the  family  provision  and  sympathy,  degenerated  into 

dMperate,  absolute  bondage.    All  the  aspecta  of  humanity  were  similar  to 

tboMof  the  antediluvian  period ;  and  some  decisive  measures  were  necessary, 

if  not  to  check  the  progress  of  evil,  at  least  to  conserve  the  litUe  good  remain^ 

iift kst  God  should  "smite  the  earth  with  a  curse."    In  the  old  time  He 

ittd  swept  the  earth  with  a  deluge ;  and  the  destruction  of  the  cities  of  the 

plain  proved  that  the  vengeance  of  heaven  alumbered  not.    But  Divine 

joatice  bad  a  new  and  a  more  alarming  resource.    "  He  gave  them  up,**    Sin 

vts  kfi  to  cover  the  tracts  of  coming  time  with  its  evil  seed,  that  the  trana- 

gmoor  might  "reap  corrupUon"  and  vanity.    The  luxuriant  fertility  of 

•11  that  waa  abominable  in  man's  intellect  or  desire,  as  it  covers  with  its 

fntering  presence  the  history  of  the  heathen  soul,  b  but  the  punishment 

vhteh  disobedience  bringa  upon  itself. 

But,  that  the  promise  of  a  Saviour  given  to  the  first  sinner  might  not  bi 
of  none  eileet,  and  that  means  might  be  reserved  for  the  melioration  of 
man's  condition  in  after  ages,  a  people  were  secluded,  to  whom  were 
given  the  oiaelea  of  God,  until  "  the  fulness  of  the  times  should  come." 
Vet,  be  it  distinctly  noted,  Moses  refers  creation  and  providence  to  the 
Being  whom  all  natume  reeognued  as  the  God  of  heaven  and  earth,  whoae 
wonhip  had  endured  from  Adam  to  Abraham.  Judaiam  did  not  propound 
A  revelation  diverae  from  what  the  world  had  received  before ;  but  dwelt 


*  See  Weilej's  Semon  czxv.  14. 
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embosomed  among  the  nationsi  like  the  ark  ia  the  Butoioaiyy  for  the  pie- 
serration  of  truths  and  promises  which  were  undeigoiQg  rapid  connptton 
elsewhere.  There  were  **  other  sheep/'  *^  not  of  this  fold."  Iks  ordinanees 
were  not  the  exclusive  means  by  which  God  could  be  served,  even  duiiog 
the  period  of  its  existence :  for  **  the  Gentiles,  which  have  not  the  law,** 
are  assumed  in  ai^ument  to  ''do  by  nature  the  things  contained  in  the 
law/'  **  Of  a  truth,'^  said  Peter,  when  confronted  with  a  speeimen  of  this 
extra-Judaic  religion,  *'  I  perceive  that  Grod  is  no  respecter  of  persons ;  but 
in  every  nation  he  that  feareth  Him,  and  worketh  righteousness^  ia  acoeptsd 
with  Him."  Observance  of  the  ceremonial  law  did  not  necessarily  involre 
obedience  to  the  moral  law  ;  (1  Sam.  xv.  22  ;  Psalm  li.  16  ;  Prov.  xxL3 ; 
Isai.  i. ;  Jer.  vii.  22, 23 ;  Hosea  vi.  6 ;  Micah  vi.  6 ;)  nor  did  igmmmce  eC 
it  involve  entire  ignorance  of  the  older  and  higher  truth.*  The  love  of 
God  and  of  our  neighbour,  the  duties  of  marriage,  honesty,  and  charity, 
were  all  enjoined  in  the  original,  irreversible  religion  of  man.  The  pie* 
phets,  in  their  denunciation  of  heathen  nations,  never  censure  them  for  the 
neglect  of  the  specialities  of  Judaism ;  but  for  idolatry,  wluch  ia  a  direct 
insult  to  God,  and  for  those  offences  which  contravene  the  great  lavs  of 
nature  and  morality.  Even  Christ,  who  set  aside  the  chaFacteristlc  insti- 
tutions of  the  Mosaic  system,  exhibited  by  a  nobler  teaching  and  purer 
example  the  old  religion.  He  said,  *'  I  am  not  come  to  destroy,  but  to  ful- 
fil:"  so  that,  if  there  were  amy  who  *'  in  the  times  of  this  ignorance  "  felt 
**  after  God,  if  haply  they  might  find  Him  ;  *'  did  not  wilfully  violate  the 
teachings  of  conscience,  or  the  ordinations  of  nature  ;  f  were  anxious  to 
know  the  truth,  and  willing  to  obey  it ;  and  possessed  that  childlike  spirit 
which  in  better  circumstances  would  have  prepared  them  to  **  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  ; "  can  we  doubt  whether  mercy  would  be  extended 
to  these,  or  question  their  final  salvation  ?  j;  **  Doubtleas  Thou  ait  oar 
Father,  though  Abraham  be  ignorant  of  us,  and  Israel  acknowledge  ni 

*  '*  Such  a  kind  of  institution  was  neoetsary,  in  those  times  and  circumttaiiees,  to 
presenre  that  nation  from  the  worship  of  false  gods,  wherewith  die  countriei  aieood 

them  were  evertpread Those  rites  and  ceremonies  were  typical  of  and  piepaisdie 

to  a  higher  and  more  excellent  dispensation. And  the  Jews  were  contxnuall/  teU 

by  their  prophets  that  their  observance  of  those  rites  and  ceremonies  was  by  no  metos 
so  highly  acceptable  to  Ood,  nor  so  absolutely  and  indispensably  insisted  upoo  b/ 
Him,  as  obedience  to  the  moral  law."— Dr.  S.  darkens  "  Evidence  of  Namnl  and 
Revealed  Religion/*  p.  34A. 

t  **  For  we  are  to  know  that  the  Scriptures  were  not  written  to  repeal  the  lav  of 
nature.  That  is  an  unrepealabie  law ;  never  possible  to  be  repealed,  while  Ood  is 
God,  and  man  is  man.** — Howe. 

t  It  is  not  surprising  that  such  persons  did  not  forsake  entirely  the  popular  reli- 
gions. They  thought  outward  conformity  to  these  systems  better  than  open  rejfctioo, 
which  would  have  been  regarded  as  atheism.  Plato,  Epictetua,  and  Cieero  hdi 
that  every  one  should  adhere  to  the  religion  of  his  country  :  *<  But,  for  all  this,  so 
one  the  least  conversant  in  antiquity  will,  I  suppose,  take  it  into  his  head,  that  dicsi 
sages,  because  they  held  "  this  view,  « did  not  therefore  see  the  gross  eiwnof  tb« 
national  religions."— Warburton*s  **  Divine  Legation." 
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not"  Maoj  instanees  in  Seripiure  attest  the  Divine  willingness  to  recog- 

nue  the  lUghtest  tokens  of  Tepentanee,  or  the  smallest  indications  of  remain* 

in;  riitoei  among  the  fallen  peoples.    The  doom  of  Noah*s  generation  was 

Bsspeoded  one  hnndred  and  twenty  years,  daring  which  Christ  in  the 

Spirit  ''went  and  preached  to  the  spirits  in  prison,  which  sometime  were 

diiobtdicBt."    A  little  good  wonld  hare  aTorted  a  great  evil,  when  Abra- 

kis  interceded  for  Sodom.    Five  righteons  men  wonld  hare  saved  five 

dtifi.   That  this  slender  condition  of  mercy  oonld  not  be  suppltedy  shows 

liow  oonplete  was  the  depravity  which  brought  judgment  on  the  ancient 

utiflos.   A  braham  was  not  permitted  to  poesess  the  land  of  Canaaui  because 

"theiniqQity  of  the  Amorites  "  was  ''not  yet  full ;  **  and  four  hundred  years 

ehpnd  before  their  ruin  came.    Jonah's  mission  to  Nineveh  was  not  in 

Tain ;  and  many  tetUmomes  to  the  heathen,  to  be  cited  hereaf  ter,  prove  that 

"  God  is  not  irOUng  that  any  should  perish."     The  clouds  which  sometimes 

hide  the  Divine  goodness  from  us  are  in  man's  atmosphere,  and  never  dim 

the  ndiant  heaven  of  love. 

The  pTBservation  of  the  moral  convictions  of  men,  in  greater  or  in  lesser 
force,  after  the  objective  truths  of  traditional  religion  were  hidden  behind 
the  mis  of  l^end  and  myth,  proves  the  compassionate  forbearance  of 
God.  However  defective  the  morality  of  Menu,  or  Confucius,  or  Socrates^ 
it  wM  ^  better  than  the  religious  belief  of  these  men,  or,  at  least,  than 
the  leli^ions  opinioBS  associated  with  their  moral  teaching.  And,  though 
honesty  <ras  by  no  means  at  a  premium  in  Sparta,  and  the  vilest  wickedness 
often  formed  a  part  of  religious  rites  in  India  and  Egypt ;  yet,  amid  all 
this,  it  is  not  impcesible  to  trace  the  operations  of  natural  conscience, 
aerer entirely  eclipsed,  and  sometimes  even  brilliant  with  Divine  meaning. 
However  misunderstood,  we  find  everywhere  the  abiding  lessons  of  nature ; 
for  **  their  line  is  gone  out  through  all  the  earth,  and  their  words  to  the  end 
of  the  world."  Unworn  by  age,  and  unchanged  by  revolution,  the  phe« 
anBeoa  and  poworsof  the  creation  render  to  every  land  their  sublime  testi* 
moojr.  When  naind  first  awoke  on  earth,  it  found  itself  snrronnded  by 
criotial  beauty,  and  divinest  forms  of  grandeur.  To  successive  generations 
the  tame  bright  and  glorious  instruction  has  been  presented ;  and  still,  in 
all  elimes^  and  beneath  every  sky,  nature  holds  on  her  course  with  the 
unwearied  strength  of  majestic  manhood,  and  the  perennial  freshness  of 
Tifonnu  youth.  Men  sometimes  shut  the  Bible,  in  unbelieving  contempt. 
Bat  nature,  that  other  witness  for  Deity,  with  its  thunder-tones  uttering 
the  will  of  omnipotence,  and  its  fine-strung  harmonies  **  filling  the  nice  and 
delicate  ear  of  thought"  with  the  story  of  an  all-adapting  wisdom  only 
equalled  by  the  boundlessness  of  providing  love,  cannot  be  silenced.  It 
moves  on  in  calm  disdain  of  human  rage,  or  the  rise  and  fall  of  human 
opinion.  Its  marvellous  symbols  were  studied  by  tho  men  who  "  walked 
vith  God  "  amid  the  shadows  of  primeval  evenings.  Its  splendours,  though 
mistaken  and  misapplied  by  idolatrous  genius,  dazzled  the  vision  of  Job, 
Mofes^  David,  and  many  "  righteous  men."  Its  simplest  and  snblimest 
faets  were  the  pteturea  illustrating  the  lessons  of  Him  who  spake  <<  as  never 
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man  spake."    And,  in  our  own  age,  mnltitades  are  aearehing  thb  inexhansfc- 

ible  treaaury  of  truth,  for  the  secrets  of  life  and  motion ;  examining  ito 

minoteet  forms,  and  watching  its  slightest  evolutions ;  or,  with  poetic  np- 

ture,  are  borne  on  its  streams,  and  oghing  winds,  and  starry  worldsi  to 

realms  of  ethereal  and  ideal  beauty.    Its  work,  moreover,  is  not  done.  Id 

fine,  this  ^Messer  light*'  has  been  among  man's  teachers  in  all  past  time^ 

quickening  the  fancy  of  his  youth  with  vivid  sights  and  sounds,  and  ioTi- 

gorating  his  manhood  with  problems  of  advancing  strength  and  maJMty. 

Are  there  not,  then,  precious  and  even  startling  discoveries  reserved  for  the 

future  1 — unti],  at  last,  **  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth  "  shall  buxst  on  the 

ravished^  sight. 

(To  be  eonHnued.) 


ON  THE  NECESSITY  OF  ATONEMENT. 
BY  THE  LAT£  SAMU£L  DREW,  A.AI.« 

If  God  were  to  bestow  eternal  salvation  upon  sinners,  through  mere 
mercy,  without  an  expiation  of  their  offences,  it  would  not  be  sofficieot 
that  the  claims  of  His  justice  were  merely  suspended;  they  must  be  td 
oiidem  Suspension  implies  cessation  only  for  a  limited  period ;  and  the 
term  imports,  that  justice  on  some  future  occasion  will  re-assert  its  claims. 
But  this  future  exaction  of  its  demands  must  be  totally  impossible,  beeaoee 
it  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  that  eternal  salvation  which  Grod  is  presumed 
already  to  have  bestowed.  If,  therefore,  the  claims  of  justice  must  be  more 
than  suspended,  where  an  expiation  is  excluded,  and  no  punishment  is 
inflicted,  they  must  be  wholly  cancelled  through  the  influence  of  power. 
But  how  power  can  possibly  cancel  the  claims  of  justice,  and  thns  alter 
its  nature,  those  who  deny  the  necessity  of  an  atonement  are  bound  to 
determine. 

It  may  perhaps  be  asserted,  that  *' although  infinite  power  cannot  emcel 
right,  or  change  the  nature  of  justice,  it  may  eternally  suspend  the  ezccn- 
tton  of  its  threatenings,  and  the  exaction  of  its  penalties."  But  this  is  a 
proposition  which  will  require  proof.  An  eternal  suspension  is  a  soLcosm 
in  language.  A  threatening  which  is  eternally  suspended  can  never  be  exe- 
cuted. If,  therefore,  infinite  power  can  command  this  eternal  sospennoD, 
it  must  eternally  baffle  the  claims  of  justice.  But  how  an  infinitely  per^ 
feet  Being  can  exercise  one  essential  attribute  of  His  nature,  to  ba£Be  the 
claims  of  another,— or  how  He  can  place  power  in  opposition  to  joatiee^ 
without  becoming  unjust,— we  must  not  expect  to  know,  until  we  can  per- 
ceive how  authority  can  change  the  nature  of  right-.  But,  since  this  appean 
to  be  utterly  impossible,  we  must  conclude,  that  whenever  eternal  salvation, 
without  an  atonement,  is  bestowed  by  Him  on  an  offending  being,  on  whom 

«  From  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  **  Scriptural  and  Philosophical  Aigumenti "  puh- 
Ifahed  fifty  years  ago,  and  then  widely  circulated.  These  pasnges  are  reproduced  u 
showing  the  judgment  of  an  eminent  metaphysician,  who  surveyed  the  gicatMt  of 
questions  long  before  the  rise  of  our  modem  contioveraiea—^niTOiu 
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His  jiiitioehasaclaim,  its  elaiiiu  mast  not  only  l>e  saspended,  they  must  be 
wholly  set  aside ;  and  set  aside  by  the  power  of  Him  to  whose  nature 
justice  is  essentiaL  How  this  can  be  possible,  I  mast  leare  for  others  to 
discoTer, 

Let  as  now  suppose  that  Grod|  in  order  to  show  mercy  without  an  atone* 

DSDt,  diould  wholly  set  aside  the  cl«ms  of  justice Now  a  God  without 

josdoe  is  a  God  unjust ;  and  a  God  unjust  is  not  a  necessarily  perfect  Being ; 
sod  He  who  is  not  a  necessarily  perfect  Being  is  not  God.  He  who  can 
direst  himself  of  justice  for  one  hour  can  divest  himself  of  it  daring  a  day 
*«  week— a  month — a  year — a  century— and  for  ever.  But,  since  justice 
cannot  posribly  be  separated  from  the  nature  of  Grod,  its  claims  must  first 
Iff  Bstisfied  before  mercy  can  be  permitted  to  operate  effectually  in  behal 
of  the  criminal. 

How«  then,  shall  justice  and  mercy  be  reconciled  together  ?    This  is  a 
qaestioa  which  nothing  but  redemption  can  solve.    As  the  law  was  given 
to  hvman  nature  in  its  purity,  from  which  its  precepts  required  a  fulfll- 
Dent ;  so,  when  this  nature  transgressed,  it  was  on  human  nature  that 
jostiee  had  a  clum,  and  from  human  nature  that  it  demanded  satisfaction. 
Henee,  when  Christ  undertook  our  cause.  He  assumed  the  oflFending  nature ; 
iod,  in  behalf  of  man,  magnified  the  law  and  made  it  honourable,  while  He 
fulfilled  all  righteousness.    It  was  in  this  nature  that  He  offered  Himself 
as  our  Substitute,  and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the 
cross.    It  was  on  this  cross  that  He  bore  our  sins  and  carried  our  sorrows ; 
thst  He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions,  and  braised  for  our  iniquities ; 
thst  the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  laid  upon  Him,  that  through  His 
stripes  we  might  be  healed.    It  was  thus  that  He  was  made  sin  for  us  who 
knew  no  sin,  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  Him. 

Nor  were  His  sufferings  merely  voluntary  ;  they  were  penal  also.  It 
▼as  the  cause  of  roan  which  He  undertook  ;  and  the  Lord  hath  laid  on  Him 
the  iniquity  of  us  aU.  To  accomplish  this  amazing  work,  no  finite  being 
eonld  be  fully  qualified.  A  finite  being  can  perform  only  a  finite  work. 
Bot  Jesus,  who  **  heaved  the  mountain  from  a  sinking  world,'*  comprised 
in  His  own  personal  Ufe  and  death  those  sufferings  which  it  would  other- 
^  have  taken  the  milHons  of  the  human  race  an  eternity  to  endure, 
^'ho,  then,  can  calculate  the  greatness  of  redemption  ?  the  greatness  of 
infimte  love  ?  or  the  greatness  of  those  obligations  which  that  redemption 
ind  this  love  have  laid  us  under? 

**  Bot  how,"  it  may  be  asked,  **  could  God,  consistently  with  His  justice, 
ttcept  the  innocent  for  the  guilty  ?"  I  answer,  God  must,  in  the  abstract, 
cither  be  able  to  pardon  offenders,  or  He  must  not.  If  not,  the  power  of 
Ban,  who  can  forgive  offences  without  becoming  unjust,  although  he  has 
Mved  that  power  from  Grod,  must  be  greater  than  that  of  Omnipotence ; 
whidi  it  is  absurd  to  suppose.  God  therefore  must  have  the  power,  con- 
nitcntly  with  His  justice,  of  pardoning  transgressors.  Now,  if  He  can 
P>>^  tiaw^iessors,  it  must  be  either  through  a  medium  or  without  one. 
Bot,  if  He  can  pardon  without  one.  He  must  be  able  to  pardon  through  one : 
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for  it  is  an  anquestionable  fa«t»  that  the  introdaction  of  a  medium  cm  never 
render  that  action  unjust  which  was  just  without  it  The  utmost  that  can 
be  said  is,  that  a  medium  is  unnecessary ;  but  even  if  we  admit  it  to  be 
unnecessary,  this  will  not  make  it  unjust.  Now,  every  moral  acUon  that 
is  not  unjust  must  coincide  with  justice  ;  and  every  moral  action  that  coin- 
eides  with  justice  must  necessarily  be  just*  If,  therefore,  it  be  just  in  God 
to  show  mercy  to  offenders,  it  is  just  in  Him  to  accept  the  innocent  in  the 
room  of  the  guilty  ;  and,  consequently,  the  objection  against  the  justice  of 
the  action  wholly  disappears. 

Bat  as  it  is  not  unjust  in  God  to  accept  the  innocent  in  the  room  of  the 
guilty,  so  neither  can  we  reasonably  conclude  that  a  medium  is  unoeceewy. 
We  know  that  God  must  be  infinitely  wise  ;  and  it  is  demonstrable,  thai, 
as  infinite  wisdom  can  only  do  that  which  is  good,  it  cannot  do  any  thtog 
which  is  wholly  unnecessary.  The  same  arguments,  therefore,  which  will 
prove  the  Scriptures  to  be  genuine,  will  also  prove  that  a  medium  of  recon- 
ciliation was  absolutely  needful.  But  even  if  we  set  ande  this  axgnment, 
and  view  the  question  in  the  abstract,  we  shall  not  be  led  to  a  less  favoll^ 
able  conclusion. 

To  assert,  on  the  present  occasion,  that  a  medium  is  unneceaatry,  ia  to 
affirm  that  justice  and  mercy  can  be  reconciled  together  without  its  inte^ 
vention.  It  is  to  assert  that  we  are  acquainted  with  all  the  possible  forais 
in  which  bfinite  wisdom  can  be  displayed ;  that  all  the  varieties  of  jnatifie 
are  placed  within  the  reach  of  our  finite  comprehension ;  and  that  we  an 
competent  to  decide  upon  the  moral  economy  of  God.  To  this  stupendom 
knowledge  all  must  aspire,  who  contend  that  the  death  of  Jesus  was  not 
necessary  to  make  an  expiation  for  the  sins  of  mankind.  Bat  to  this  know- 
ledge none  can  justly  make  any  pretensions.* 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  objected,  that  **  since  man  can  on  many  ooeaaieoi 
pardon  an  offender  without  an  expiation,  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  an 
atonement  to  be  necessary  for  the  sins  of  mankind."  To  this  it  may  he 
replied, — 1.  That  the  laws  of  all  civil  communities  are  either  more  or  less 
imperfect ;  and  therefore  their  precepts  and  prohibitions  are  not  always  the 
dictates  of  justice.  2.  The  evidence  which  convicts  the  culprit  ia  kt- 
quenUy  uncertain  ;  and  those  who  depend  upon  it  cannot  be  sure  that  they 
will  always  do  right,  d.  Many  mitigating  circumstances  may  sometimes 
be  urged  in  favour  of  the  offender,  which  will  lessen  his  turpitude,  if  not 
render  his  guilt  doubtful.  The  sentences  of  human  tribunala  are  therefore 
not  so  much  the  decirions  of  justice  as  they  are  of  law.  4.  The  right  which 
one  man  has  over  another  is  only  relative ;  it  is  not  abaolnte ;  and  there- 
fore can  never  fully  resemble  that  of  God.  6.  As  the  want  of  absolute  pe^ 
fection  will  always  render  us  liable  to  error,  man  might  be  guilty  of  a 
greater  deviation  from  the  principles  of  eternal  justice,  by  demanding  on 


*  The  value  of  the  three  foregoing  ptngrapfaa  seems  to  ns  to  be  tvlBlnss.  It  vaj 
be  wen  to  put  another  point :  They  who  deny  that  the  innocent  m«y  vtSkt  Sar  the 
guilty,  {L  e.,  in  place  of  the  guilty,)  have  to  meet  the  question,  How  the  Innoccst  ud 
be  allowed  to  suffer  at  all  ?— Ediiob, 


ill  oeetnoos  an  expiation  as  the  medium  of  pardon,  than  by  omitting  it. 
6.  Ko  compariaoD  can  be  made  between  the  violation  of  human  and  Divine 

Boty  although  these  are  tlie  necessary  consequences  of  our  present  con- 

ditioo,  the  result  must  be  totally  distinct  where  finite  imperfection  does 

Mt  exist    For  where  the  law  is  known  to  be  founded  upon  the  principles 

of  inuiiotable  justice— where  the  evidence  cannot  be  mistaken — where  all 

cntqnutances  are  known — where  the  fact  is  free  from  doubt — ^and  the 

Jntfge  is  absolutely  perfect,  it  will  be  impossible  for  Him  to  set  aside  the 

cI*UBs  of  justice,  without  reducing  justice  itself  to  a  mere  arbitrary  prin- 

<afle.   God  is  this  absolutely  perfect  Being,  who  cannot  act  in  opposition 

to  the  principles  of  eternal  justice  through  ignorance,  because  it  is  neces- 

arily  excluded  from  His  nature,  nor  through  design,  because  rectitude  is 

csROtisl  to  it. 

Sliice,[then,  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  a  medium  to  be  unneoessary, 
aod  it  esn  be  proved  that  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  justice,  we  plainly 
pefceive  how  God  can  be  just,  and  yet  the  justifier  of  him  that  believes  in 
Jems.  Through  His  atonement  we  behold  meroy  and  truth  meeting  toge- 
ther, and  righteousness  and  peace  kissing  each  other.  And,  in  the  harmony 
of  both  attributes,  we  behold  with  joy  the  kingdom  of  heaven  opened  to  all 
beBeren,  Christ,  therefore,  is  the  way  to  happiness  and  God,  through  His 
•toning  laerifice. 

PAGES  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 
xo»  XIV. — X  rsasuM  youth  to  ▲  chbistuk  tsachbb. 

(cONTAINCro  GOOD  BIXTS  WOk'hAVY  AT  HOIIB.) 

HovoumBD  xjj>r,  Msss  Fiskb, — I  have  a  petition  to  lay  before  your 

Msl,  which  is  active  in  doing  good  to  all  poor  insignificant  ones  like  me. 

Dev  lady,  whoae  love  is  like  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  and  spreads  more  than 

tbej ;  for  it  reaches  the  sous  of  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan,  as  well  as  those 

of  the  plain.    I  am  venturing  to  trouble  you  more  than  ever  before.    This 

rammer,  wlien  I  went  to  my  country,  (Tehoma,)  my  mother  and  uncles, 

who  greatly  love  me  with  a  natural  love,  beset  me  to  marry  one  of  the 

<isvghters  of  my  country,  w^homsoever  I  should  please  ;  but  I  made  known 

to  them  thai  I  wiahed,  if  possible,  to  take  one  of  the  pupils  of  your  school : 

for  I  said  to  them,  **  If  1  take  one  of  these,  who  are  so  wicked,  ignorant, 

immodest,  and  disorderly,  she  will  embitter  my  life.'*    I  entreated  of  them 

not  to  put  thb  yoke  of  iron  upon  my  neck.    They  listened  a  little  to  my 

petition,  from  the  mercy  of  God ;  but  made  me  promise  that,  if  it  should 

reseh  my  hand,  I  would  marry  this  winter.    The  girl  on  whom  I  have 

placed  my  eye,  to  take  her,  is  Sarah ;  because  she  has  the  fear  of  God, 

which  Sa  ''the  beginning  of  wisdom,"  and  she  has  been  brought  up  in  all 

the  graces  of  Christianity,  and  has  well  learnt  the  holy  doctrines ;  and  in 

the  fear  of  God,  and  the  knowledge  she  has  a<?quired,  she  can  help  me,  and 
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Btrengthen  me.  In  the  work  of  God,  on  which  I  hare  placed  mj  heart  for 
life. 

And  now,  to  whom  shall  I  look  to  help  me  in  this  matter  1  I  will  look 
to  God,  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth.  Bat  He  works  hy  inskmmeDts. 
Then,  to  whom  shall  I  look,  as  the  instmment  to  do  this  workf  I  am  t 
stranger,  poor,  and  without  a  name  here.  My  relatires  are  £ur  avay.  If 
I  have  friends  in  Oroomiah,  they  cannot  do  this  kindness  for  me.  If  I 
remain  silent,  silence  alone  shall  I  see.  Now,  my  lady,  I  look  to  you  for 
help ;  and  with  confidence  shall  I  do  so,  more  than  I  shovid  to  my  parenti: 
for  you  have  gnided  me  and  my  sister  better  than  any  Nestoriam  have 
guided  their  children.    Yes,  by  your  hand  God  will  supply  my  need.  Now 

do  as  you  think  proper. 

From  your  unworthy 

OsHAjri. 

P.S.*«*The  othe/ letter  (enclosed)  is  for  Sarah,  and  on  this  subject 
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A  nation's  feeling  has  been  most 
painfully  excited  by  the  frightful 
calamity  at  Sheffield,  through  the 
bursting  of  the  Bradfield  reservoir. 
And  no  wonder  that  it  should  be  so : 
for  the  sacrifice  of  human  life,  and 
the  destruction  of  valuable  property, 
are  both  very  great  There  have 
actually  been  battles  fought,  with 
decisive  results,  in  which  the  num- 
ber of  the  slain  has  not  exceeded 
that  of  the  victims  of  this  appalling 
catastrophe.  In  this  unequal  con- 
test, moreover,  no  trumpet  gave  its 
warning  sound.  While  families  slept 
in  their  peaceful  beds,  unconscious  of 
danger,  their  dwellings,  like  those  of 
Egypt  on  the  night  of  tbe  Passover, 
were  invaded  by  a  resistless  de- 
stroyer ;  and  not  the  first-bom  only, 
but  young  and  old,  have  been  caught 
in  the  death-grasp  of  the  giant  ^e. 
Like  the  house  in  which  Job's  family 
feasted,  found  in  the  track  of  the 
whirlwind  from  the  wilderness,  many 
a  happy  English  dwelling  in  the  val- 
leys of  the  Loxley  and  the  Don, 
met  by  the  rushing  waters,  seething 
and  roaring  on  their  march  of  ruin, 
has  been  swept  from  its  foundations ; 
while,  here  and  there,  the  lone  sur- 


viver  of  a  household  tells  the  tale  of 
that  dismal  night,  with  the  mdin- 
choly  refrain,  **  And  I  only  am  es- 
caped alone  to  tell  thee.'* 

The  prompt  steps  taken  by  Go- 
vernment, in  sending  down  a  Com- 
missioner to  the  scene  of  the  diiaster, 
offer  a  guarantee  that  the  origin  of 
this  most  terrible  calamity  will  be 
intelligently  invesUgated  by  men 
who  are  competent  to  the  tadc  If 
it  be  found  that  it  has  arisen  from  de- 
fective construction  in  the  dam  of 
the  reservoir,  it  will  greatly  aggra- 
vate the  general  sorrow  to  think  that 
this  great  sacrifice  of  life  was  alto- 
gether needless,  and  might  have  been 
averted  by  human  forethou^t  and 
care.  Sometimes,  in  the  case  of  ship- 
wreck,Christian  men  reconcile  them- 
selves to  the  idea  of  loas,  by  colMide^ 
ing  that  it  is  inevitable ;  that  the 
puny  might  of  man  is  unequal  to  a 
contest  with  the  tremendous  powen 
of  nature.  But  against  the  blunder- 
ing or  carelessness  of  man  the  mind 
naturally  chafes.  If  the  embank- 
ments of  the  Bradfield  reservoir  were 
unequal  to  the  weight  of  pen(-np 
waters  that  pressed  upon  them,  no- 
thing short  of  a  Divine  miracle  could 
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kre  prerented  the  fatal  chasm  into 
which  those  monndB  have  heen  rent 
from  top  to  bottom  ;  and  for  expect- 
ii^  saeh  an  interposition  we  have  no 
vimot    (Of  conne,  awaiting  the 
iaqmrjf  we  speak  bnt  hypothed- 
csUj.)  The  TictimSy  it  is  trne»  were 
not  R^Kmsible  for  any  defect  in  the 
eoDstniction  of  the  dam ;  and  yet 
society  is  so  conetitnted,  that  one 
Demberof  it  cannot  transgress  either 
physical  or  moral  law  without  bring- 
in;  suffering,  more  or  less,  upon 
others.    How  strange,  that  the  first 
TJctim  of  the  destroyer,  after  leaping 
ham  its  bed,  was  a  child  of  only  two 
days  old,  that  the  affrighted  mother 
in  her  flight  let  drop  from  her  arms ! 
And,  probably,  as  innocent  as  that 
newbora  babe,  in  regard  to  the  cause 
of  mischief   were  all   the    others 
aaght  away  by  the  hissing  flood. 
How  shallow  the  judgment,  there- 
fore,  of  those  who  would  pronounce 
(as  the  Jews  did    respecting   the 
t^iKhteen  opon  whom  the  tower  of 
Stloam  fell)  that  the  hapless  two 
hoodred   were    unners    aboye    all 
<^en !  A  truer  lesson  to  be  drawn 
from  the  ssd  erent  is,  that  '*  in  the 
midst  of  life   we    are   in   death.*' 
^'ho,  of  all  that  lost  their  lives  in 
Sheffield  on  that   dreadful   night, 
^ooght  it  even  remotely  possible, 
vpoD  letiring  to  rest,  that  before 
Btoming's  dawn    they   should    be 
drowned  in  their  own  dwellings? 
linger  from   fire   some    of  them 
nijrbt  have  apprehended  ;  and,  in 
luch  t  case,  they    would  console 
themselves  with  the  thought,  that 
^brigades  were  organized  for  their 
■^cty,  fire-engines  and  fire-escapes 
^re  ready  to  harry  to  their  rescue;. 
But  little  did  they  dream  that  seven 
i&ilcs  away  the  waters,  intended  for 
their  health  and  comfort,  were  mus- 
tering their  forces  to  attack  them 
vith  certain  destruction.    Little  did 
tbey  think  that,  literally,  the  enemy 
vould  come  in  as  a  flood  ! 


In  regard  to  the  lives  which  have 
been  lost,  man  is  helpleesy  and  can 
do  nothing.  Much,  however,  may 
be  done  toward  repairing  the  damage 
inflicted  upon  property.  With  our 
recollection  of  the  superabundant 
liberality  in  the  case  of  the  Holm- 
firth  inundation,  no  doubt  can  be 
entertained  that  in  the  present  in- 
stance a  generous  British  public  will 
act  in  a  manner  worthy  of  itself. 
The  display  of  benevolence  shown 
in  the  case  of  the  Irish  and  Indian 
famines,  in  the  Hartley  colliery 
catastrophe,  and  in  the  still  more 
recent  instance  of  the  Lancashire 
distress,  is  sufficient  to  allay  mis- 
givings on  this  score.  Sympathy  for 
the  sufi^erers  will  be  on  a  scale  com- 
mensurate with  the  extent  of  their 
calamity.* 

The  recent  judgment  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Privy  Council,  in  the 
matter  connected  with  **  Essays  and 
Reviews,"  has  evidently  caused  a 
widespread  alarm  among  the  clergy 
and  rellRious  laity  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Nor  can  any  one  wonder : 
for,  considering  that  this  most  start- 
ling deliverance  has  been  pronounced 
by  the  highest  court  of  appeal  in  the 
realm,  we  must  all  feel  that  nothing 
more  embarrassing  to  the  Established 
Church  could  well  have  happened. 
And,  certainly,  nothing  more  encou- 
raging to  infidelity  and  latitudi- 
narianism  could  have  been  desired 
by  the  broadest  Rationalist  that  in- 
trudes into  a  Christian  pulpit.  The 
worst  of  the  case  is,  that  the  Church 
of  England  seems  shorn  of  power  to 
redress  the  wrong.  It  is  only  by 
declarationa  which  can  have  no  legal 
effect,  by  pamphlets  and  articles  in 
Church  newspapers,  or,  at  most,  by 
unavailing  talk  in  Convocation,  that 
the  clergy  can  defend  the  ortho- 
doxy of  the  Church  against  the 
legally-constituted  judges  of  her  doc- 
trines. In  addition  to  these  methods, 


•  See  the  next  article. 
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they  have  availed  themselves  of 
another  singular  opportunity  to  give 
public  expression  to  their  opinions 
on  the  subject.  The  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek  in  the  University  of 
Oxford,  one  of  the  contributors  to 
the  notorious  volume,  has  the  ridicu- 
lously inadequate  stipend  of  £40 
a-year.  A  proposal  to  augment  this 
small  amount  has  been  refused  by  a 
majority  of  the  University, — not  in 
a  temper  of  niggardliness,  or  a  spirit 
of  persecution  as  against  the  accom- 
plished scholar  who  holds  the  Graek 
chair  ;  but  as  an  expression  of  their 
judgment  on  the  important  subjecta 
which  have  lately  occupied  the  eccle- 
siastical courts.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  the  decision  appears  to  bear 
severely  on  an  individual  Professor 
of  great  philological  ability  ;  but  it 
is  still  more  unfortunate  to  see  one 
in  his  position  using  superior  powers 
to  unsettle  young  minds  on  truths  so 
vital  and  precious  as  the  inspiration 
of  Holy  Scripture.  It  has  been  said 
by  his  advocates,  that  '^  theological 
orthodoxy  is  less  essential  to  a  Pro- 
fessorship of  Greek,  as  such,  than 
sound  Greek  philology,  and  a  pro- 
found acquaintance  with  Greek  lite- 
rature." True ;  but,  if  both  qualifica^ 
tions  can  be  found  in  one  man,  is  not 
kethe  man  for  the  chair  of  a  Christian 
University  ?  Would  the  Methodists 
be  willing  to  dispense  with  **  theo- 
logical orthodoxy  **  in  a  Classical 
Tutor  at  Richmond  or  Didsbury? 
They,  at  least,  will  sympathize  with 
those  members  of  the  Oxford  Con- 
vocation who  cried.  Nan  placet.  The 
*' rubicund  Rectors,"  who  are  sneered 
at  by  the  secular  press  for  their  vote 
on  this  occasion,  saw  in  it,  rightly 
enough,  Bomethinff  more  than  a  ques- 
tion of  remuneration  for  work  done. 
They  saw  a  danger — notwithstand- 
ing a  clause  in  the  proposition  to  the 
contrary — that  their  vote  might  be 
Interpreted  favourably  to  the  views 
held  by  Professor  Jowett ;  and  they 
saw  especially  that  they  had  for  once 
an  opportunity  of  giving  tAetr  judg- 


ment on  the  merits  of  ^'  Eenys  uA 
Reviews." 

The  Bi«hop  of  London,  notwith- 
standing his  defection  from  the  in- 
terests of  scriptural  orthodoxy  is  s 
member  of  the  Privy  Conncil  in  the 
recent  decision,  has  had  the  coonjcQ 
to  convoke  and  hce  the  deigy  of  bis 
diocese.  Perhaps  he  thought  thtt 
the  object  for  which  he  called  them 
together,  namely,  the  extensioD  of 
Church  of  England  agency  in  the 
metropolis,  would  cover  this  offenee. 
Certainly,  the  project  which  he 
advocates  is  a  great  and  noble  one. 
No  moral  waste  presents  a  scene  of 
greater  destitution  than  London.  Is 
no  place  are  evil  influences  more 
awfully  at  work  for  the  overthrow  of 
morality,  and  the  ruin  of  souls.  Im- 
mense sacrifices,  self-denying  effortai 
and  fervent  prayera  for  power  from 
on  high,  are  needed  to  cope  with  the 
abounding  ungodliness ;  and  all  these 
must  be  put  forth  by  the  Christian 
church,  ere  the  plague  can  be  stayed. 
Let  the  Establishment  raise  the  pro- 
posed £3,000,000,— which  she  can 
easily  do.  Let  her  build  sanetoariei 
and  schools,  set  up  Missions,  and 
employ  Scripture-readers  and  Bible- 
women.  There  will  atillbeleftenffi- 
cient  material  in  the  vast  masB  to 
occupy  the  energiea  of  Methodists, 
and  of  all  Nonconformists.  What 
kind  of  agency  may  be  engaged 
under  the  Bishop's  scheme,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say.  Much  will  depend 
on  that.  Neither  Puseyism  on  the 
one  hand,  nor  Rationalism  on  the 
other,  can  regenerate  the  seetbisi^ 
mass.  The  sinners  of  the  metropolis, 
like  those  of  other  places^  need  a 
Goepel  with  an  atonement  in  it,  and 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  war  in  the  Danish  Dachie^ 
happily,  is  not  yet  very  sanguinary ; 
but,  lest  it  should  increase  in  vio- 
lence and  extent,  it  la  greatly  to  be 
desired  that  the  perKvering  efforts 
of  our  own  Government  for  the 
settlement  of  the  dispute  may  be 
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CTDwaed  with  the  BaoceBS  which  the j 
deserre. 

The  American  Btraggle  still  drags 
its  slow  length  along.   The  end  will 


come  hy  and  by  ;  and,  with  it,  most 
certainly,  the  end  of  slaTery. 
March  I6thy  1864. 


THE  LATE  DISASTER  AT  SHEFFIELD. 


At  a  distanee  of  twelve  years, 

Shefield  follows  in  the  melancholy 

vake  of  Holmfirth.     It  has  heen 

looded  by  a  mighty,  overwhelming 

iTalanche  of  hksing,  angry  waters. 

These  waters  had  been  long  accu- 

mnktiog,  and  seemed  safely  pent  up 

in  renrre  for  the  service  of  roan ; 

bat)  like  some  huge  monster  whom 

iM)  man  can  tame  or  **  bind,  no,  not 

*ith  ehains^**  they  have  asserted 

their  strength  as  one  of  the  mightieiit 

forces  of  nature,  and  tanght  man 

once  more  tlut  he  cannot  easily  com- 

psfis  them  with  bounds  which  they 

i&a/Dot  pass.    Man  sought  to  lay 

them  Qoder  tribute ;  they  have  risen 

op  with  surging  force  against  him, 

asd  have  triumphed,  taking  terrible 

iCTfDge.    And  by  the  fearful  waste 

of  homan  life,  with  the  widespread 

deetniction  of  property  it  has  caused, 

this  niinons  flood  sinks  Holmfirth 

from  its  high  level  of  painful  noto- 

nety^and  with  foaming  wrath  usurps 

its  place.    Henceforth,  in  speaking 

of  the  security  of  reservoirs,  men 

vill  point  for  warning  to  Brad  field 

ud  Sheffield,  rather  than  to  Holm- 

Ml  and  Huddersfield. 

The  Bradfield  dam  was  formed  by 
throwiog  an  embankment  across  the 
vhole  width  of  the  valley  (four  hun- 
dred yards)  lying  under  the  moors. 
It  was  fioi^ed  only  about  twelve  or 
^hteen  months  ago,  from  which 
time  it  has  been  gradually  filling.  It 
is  said  to  have  covered  seventy' eiRht 
•crei,  and  to  have  held  114,000,000 
of  eobic  feet  of  water.  In  the  ceati  e 
the  depth  was  between  eighty  and 
Bioety  feet.  The  dam  was  built  to 
rapply  the  mills  on  the  Loxley,  in 
compensation  for  the  diversion  of  the 
i^^nl  stream  into  another  dam,  now 

a  A 


in  course  of  being  made,  which  is  to 
supply  the  town  ;  and  it  was  stated, 
when  full,  to  contain  enough  water 
to  supply  them  for  twenty- two  weeks 
without  any  addition.  The  embank- 
ment contained  400,000  cubic  yards 
of  material,  and  was  strengthened  by 
a  puddled  wall  seventeen  feet  in 
thickness,  and  a  facing  of  massive 
stones,  so  placed  as  to  withstand  the 
downward  pressure  of  water.  Any 
one,  looking  at  this  embankment 
before  the  sad  disaster,  might  haVe 
thought  it  thick  and  strong  enough 
to  resist  any  amount  of  pressure. 
The  pressure,  however,  was  enor- 
mous; probably,  much  more  than 
had  been  calculated  upon ;  certainly, 
alas!  more  than  the  embankment 
could  sustain.  About  midnight  on 
Friday,  the  11th,  it  effected  a  breach 
in  the  centre  of  the  embankment ; 
and  it  has  left  a  yawning  chasm  of  a 
hundred  and  ten  yards  wide,  and 
seventy  feet  deep. 

On  the  Monday  before,  I  was  up 
at  Bradfield,  and  spent  a  social  hour 
with  one  of  our  class-leaders,  well- 
known  to  the  ministers  who  have 
travelled  in  Sheffield  West.  "  Well," 
I  asked  him,  **  how  about  the  dam  ? 
is  it  full  yet  ?"  «« We  expect  it  will 
be  full  now  in  a  day  or  two,"  he 
replied.  In  a  day  or  two  there  had 
been  a  heavy  downfal  of  snow  and 
rain,  which  not  only  filled  the  dam, 
but  also  submerged  several  acres 
around  and  abo^e  it.  This,  no  doubt, 
greatly  contributed  to  bring  on  the 
catastrophe.  "  We  shall  have  preach- 
ing in  the  school-room  to  night,"  he 
said,  again.  *'  We  think  it  warmer 
than  the  chapel,  and  the  people  come 
better."  So  we  went  to  the  school- 
room, peeping  into  the  mill  as  we 
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paaeedy  and  calling  to  see  the  school- 
master (a  class-leader)  in  his  new 
house,  which  adjoined  the  school- 
room. As  we  worshipped  there, 
and  met  for  tickets,  how  unconscious 
were  we  of  the  destiny,  then  hanging 
over  the  building,  that  would  sweep 
away  the  property  of  one  class- 
leader,  and  leave  the  other  house- 
less, while  its  grim  shadow  darkened 
his  prospects  of  future  life! — Mr. 
Ibbotson's  corn-mill,  and  the  school- 
room, (to  build  which  he  had  taken 
each  pains,)  were  among  the  first 
objects  struck  by  the  furious  waters. 
The  school,  being  a  new  erection, 
soon  went ;  but  the  mill,  an  older 
and  substantial  building,  struggled 
with  its  fate  till  the  water  reached 
nearly  to  the  top  of  it ;  then,  as  we 
were  told,  it  went  down  '*  as  though 
it  had  been  a  wicker-basket."  Mr. 
Nichols,  the  schoolmaster,  and  his 
wife,  were  aroused  by  a  neighbour, 
and  just  escaped  with  their  lives. 
Mr.  Ibbotson's  house  was  untouched, 
being  too  high  up  on  the  bank  to  be 
reached  by  the  flood.  The  waters 
whirled  around  our  chapel,  which  is 
on  the  other  side  of  the  stream,  and 
almost  swept  down  the  walls  sur- 
rounding the  yard  ;  but  the  chapel 
is  a  strong  building,  and  still  stands 
amid  the  scene  of  desolation. 

As  we  sat  in  the  school-room  that 
Monday  evening,  so  man  often  sits 
under  the  overhanging  cloud  of  his 
destiny,  all  unconscious  of  the  im- 
pending fate  ;  and  happy  is  it  for 
him  when  he  can  see  the  bow  in  the 
cloud,the  sign  to  him  that  his  destiny 
is  in  the  hands  of  an  all- wise,  all- 
loving  Lord,  to  whom  he  has  sworn 
allegiance,  and  rendered  the  homage 
of  a  penitent  and  loving  heart.  So  un- 
consciously sat,  and  afterwards  slept, 
in  treacherous  security,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  valley  below  Br&dfield  on 
that  Friday  night.  "  They  did  eat," 
little  thinking  that  the  destroying 
angel  upon  the  face  of  the  waters 
hovered  near  them, — "  they  drank," 
they  slept, — till  the  flood  came,  and 


took  them  away  by  hundreds.  Id 
the  evening  *'  all  things  continued  si 
they  were ; "  in  the  morning  all  was 
changed.  Death  had  drowned  sliice 
the  voice  of  sorrow  and  of  song ;  bad 
laid  the  strong  man  low;  had  wrapped 
in  mnddy  winding-sheet  the  bloom- 
ing mdden ;  had  looeened  the  tin/ 
silver  cord  of  infantile  life ;  had 
Bwept  whole  families  into  one  com- 
mon grave,  and  riven  asunder  the 
bonds  which  made  others  compact 
Desolation  reigned  around,  amid 
which  the  survlvers  stood  pallid 
with  fear,  struck  dumb  with  amue- 
ment,  their  lips  quivering,  and  down- 
east  eyes,  whose  fountains  seemed 
congealed  with  fright.  The  tenon 
of  that  night  cannot  be  told.  We 
were  permitted  to  look  upon  the 
dreadful  wreck  ;  but  the  raging  of 
the  storm  was  hidden  from  us.  The 
valley  was  covered  with  the  dark, 
cold  cloud  of  night.  The  young 
moon  had  set,  as  though  she  would 
not  give  her  beautiful  light  to  the 
work  of  devastation.  And  it  b 
left  to  the  imagination  to  depict 
the  career  of  violence  and  rain. 
Could  we  have  stood  on  the  hill 
above  Low-Bradfield,  and  seen  the 
outburst,  and  watched  its  first  a  weep 
of  bridges  and  buildings,— coold  we 
have  stood  on  the  rising  ground 
above  Malin-Bridge,  and  watched 
its  ominous  rush  down  the  narrow 
valley  till  it  dashed  against  and  over 
the  house  of  Mr.  Tricket,  takin;^ 
away  with  a  stroke  himself  and  his 
family,  to  the  number  of  eleven,— 
could  we  have  stood  on  the  battle- 
ments of  the  new  barracks^  and  wit- 
nessed its  struggles  with  the  dense 
resistance  offered  by  the  houses  at 
Hillsborough,  which  made  it  of  ne- 
cessity divide  its  volume  ;  and  then 
seen  it  sweep  across  the  plain  at  Owl- 
erton,  till  turned  by  the  opposing  hil^ 
at  Wardsend  and  Park  wood ;  sod 
then  watched  it,  as  with  united  force 
it  rolled  through  Neepsend,  and 
Harvest- Lane,  along  the  **  White 
RaiU,"    and     down    the    Wicker 
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toward  Brightaide  and  Rotherham, 
hnring  vrith  it  the  bodies  of  men, 
vofDfDy  and  children,  hones,  cows, 
tod  pigs,  uprooted  trees,  stout  tim- 
ben»  and  the  debris  of  whole  honses 
with  their  fumitare, — it  would 
sorelj  have  been  a  sight  of  surpas- 
stog  terror  and  savage  grandeur,  ap- 
palling in  ita  tremendous  power  1 

Bat  the  dreadful  sight  was  not 
illovfd  to  BDj.  In  mercy,  perhaps, 
this  dire  tragedy  was  enact cd  in  the 
dark  depth  of  midnight.  It  is  note- 
worthy, at  least,  that  both  this  and 
the  Uolmfirth  calamity  happened 
aboat  that  time* 

We  cannot  now  give  anything 
like  an  idea  of  the  scene  of  death  and 
desolatbn,  reaching  some  twelve  or 
fifteen  miles  from  Bradfield,  and  em- 
bracing the  most  thickly-populated 
pirt  of  Sheffield,  where  also  some  of 
the  largest  manufactories  are  found. 
To  do  this  would  require  a  volume, 
ntherthan  a  single  page.  Thewide- 
ipread  deatroction  began  at  Maiin* 
l^dge.  Those  acquainted  with  the 
country  will  know  that  from  Dam- 
flaik  to Malin- Bridge  the  Loxley  runs 
thraogh  a  deep  but  narrow  valley, 
almost  like  a  goi^,  skirted  with 
bigh,  precipitous  hills.  Down  this 
^•ilej,  fearfol  havoc  was  made  with 
the  forget,  hammers,  mills ;  but 
the  water  was  confined  within  a 
"nail  apace  by  the  bounding  accli- 
^tiea.  And,  thus  limited,  it  aeems 
to  bare  gathered  strength  and  fury 
from  the  restraint,  till  it  reached  the 
ouUet  of  the  valley.  Then  Little- 
Matlock  and  Malin-Bridge  felt  the 
&nt  ahock  of  the  leaping  of  its 
^Qriona  strength  ;  and  the  devasta- 
tion wrooght  baffles  all  description, 
^nch  of  the  mischief  is  apparent ; 
moch  more  will  be  gradually  dis- 
cl<«ed  ;  but  very  much,  we  fear,  will 
i^er  be  known,  and  many  bodies 
of  the  dead  will  never  be  recovered. 
^tiy  men  had  brought  their  fami- 
^iei  into  this  neighbourhood  to  find 
*ork,  and  were  therefore  strangers. 
in  tttch  cases,  where   the   whole 


family  has  perished,  there  will  be 
none  to  identify,  to  mourn,  or  to  ex- 
plore. Of  the  two  hundred  and 
forty  who  are  now  reckoned  to 
have  perished,  only  one  hundred 
and  fifty  have  been  identified. 
The  damage  done  to  property  is  es- 
timated at  £500,000 ;  but  this  is, 
perhaps,  much  under  the  truth. 
Our  chapel  at  Owlerton  was  scarcely 
touched.  It  was  effectually  guarded 
by  the  strength  of  the  massive  new 
barracks.  But  not  so  with  the 
Ebenezer  chapel,  Sheffield.  There 
the  stone-wall  and  the  railings  were 
washed  down  on  three  sides  ;  and  the 
yard ,  and  the  cellar  under  the  chapel, 
were  completely  flooded.  Divine 
service  could  not  be  held  there  on 
Sunday  last.  It  is  not  true,  how- 
ever, that  bodies  were  ''floated  out  of 
their  graves,"  as  reported  by  some. 
Those  who  know  Ebenezer  chapel 
are  aware  that  it  has  never  had  a 
burial-ground  at  all. 

Many  thrilling  incidents  of  the 
flood  could  be  narrated, — instances  of 
remarkable  deliverance  from  death, 
and  of  courageous  and  successful  efibrt 
to  save  life.  The  rolling  of  that  one 
overwhelming  wave  was  brief.  It 
swept  down  the  country  with  the 
speed  of  an  avalanche,  having  no 
forerunner,  no  follower.  One  mighty 
mountain  mass  of  water  rushed  on 
with  impetuous  violence,  scattering 
death  and  devastation ;  and,during  its 
short,  hasty,  but  destructive  march, 
a  hundred  touching  incidents  trans- 
pired, each  one  involving  the  gain  or 
loss  of  tremulous,  precious  life. 

The  demeanour  of  the  suffering 
survivers  is,  on  the  whole,  resigned 
and  patient ;  firm,  manly,  and  in 
some  instances  truly  Christian.  We 
asked  one,  who  had  lost  everything, 
if  he  required  immediate  relief.  He 
replied,  •*  iVb,  thani  God^  Sir ;  I 
have  *summui*  to  eat  and  drink,** 
The  conduct  of  our  public  officials  of 
every  class,  in  this  dread  calamity, 
haa  been  worthy  of  all  praise.  The 
tons  of  feeling  at  the  public  meeting, 
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was  rich  and  deep.  Many  of  the 
workmea  are  devoting  one  day's 
wages  to  the  relief  of  their  distressed 
fellows.  And,  indeed,  as  a  gentle- 
man of  eminent  character  and  posi- 
tion among  us  sdd,  **  Sheffield  has 
thrilled  through  every  fibre  of  her 
frame,"  under  this  appalling  catastro- 
phe. The  subscription-list  amounts 
at  present  [the  date  given  below]  to 
^17>000;  most  of  which  has  been 
subscribed  by  the  town  itself. 

We  greatly  need  the  sympathy 
and  help  of  other  towns.  Some 
have  already  proffered  sympathy  in 
substantial  shape,  and  others  are  fol- 
lowing. A  few  blows  have  also  been 
dealt  out  to  Sheffield.  Perhaps  she 
deserves  them  ;  but  'we  would,  ^if 
they  must  fall,  tliat  they  were  given 
*'  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger.*' 
Bad  as  Sheffield  may  be,  this  is 
scarcely  the  time  for  taunting.  Her 
wounds  bleed ;  let  her  neighbours 
now  pour  in  '^  oil  and  wine,"  and 
these  may  have,  with  the  blessing  of 
God,  a  gracious  power  to  soften  her 
hardness  of  heart,  to  kill  wUhHndnesB 
the  social  lepers  which  are  the  pests 
of  her  streets  and  alleys,  and  to  pre- 
pare the  way  of  the  Lord  among  her 
people  generally.  At  least,  she  needs 
help  now ;  and  though  a  few  may 
refuse  it,  our  confidence  is,  that 
Englishmen  will  be  true  to  their 
national  instinct,  and  act  out  the 
teaching,  **  If  one  member  sufier,  all 
the  members  suffer  with  it." 

Of  course,  there  is  much  talk 
about  the  cause  of  this  disaster,  and 
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who  is  responsible  for  it.  Some  talk 
in  the  style  of  that  clever  but  md 
a  propot  article  in  the  ^  Times"  the 
other  day,  as  though  the  Water- 
Works  Company  had  elaborately 
prepared  this  display  of  water-power. 
But  we  need  not  discuss  this  qae»- 
tion.  A  searching  investigation  is 
in  progress ;  and,  doubtless,  thetnth 
will  come  out.  If  the  rumours  about 
unsuitable  material  and  faulty  con- 
struction of  the  embankment  tnm 
out  to  be  true,  grave  censure  will  fall 
upon  the  engineer  and  managers. 
But  rumours  are  unsafe,  and  we 
ought  to  judge  nothing  before  the 
time. 

Let  us  rather  look  at  it  as  a 
mournful,  dreary,  admonitory  fact ; 
as  an  illustration  of  the  imperfect 
control  of  man  over  the  forces  of 
nature,  the  uncertainty  of  all  his  cal- 
culations, the  infirmity*  which  enters 
into  all  his  plans  and  workings,  and 
the  insecurity  of  his  life.  How  help- 
lessly do  we  lie  at  the  feet  of  the 
Great  Disposer  of  life  and  its  events ! 
''  Unto  God  the  Lord  belong  the 
issues  from  death."  We  trace  His 
hand  in  this  dire  calamity.  We  ^  bear 
the  rod,  and  who  hath  appointed  it.*' 
Yea,  "  the  Lord's  voice  crieth  unto 
the  city."  Hundreds  of  our  neigh- 
bours have  perished  in  a  night! 
May  we  read  the  lessons  of  God's 
grace  in  this  lesson  of  His  providence! 
May  this  painful  event  be  sanctified 
to  the  quickening  of  His  church  and 
people,  and  to  the  salvation  of  many, 
very  many  immortal  souls ! 

JosKPH  Willis. 


END  OF  THE  CARDROSS  CASE. 


It  is  with  a  feeling  of  inexpressible 
relief,  in  which  we  are  sure  our  read- 
ers will  cordially  share,  (so  wrote  a 
contributor  to  a  Scottish  journal, 
which  has  been  since  discontinued,) 
we  announce  that*  the  action  raised 
by  Mr.  M'Millan  against  the  General 
Assembly  has  been  abandoned  ;  and 


that  the  readers  of  newapapeis  will 
in  future  be  spared  the  perusal  of 
wearisome  legal  discussions  in  our 
courts  of  law  under  the  heading, 
"  Cardross  Case."  It  is  now  up- 
wards of  five  years  since  the  case 
made  its  first  appeaiance  in  the  Gouzi 
of  Session ;  and  since  then  its  p^ 
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ftod  com  have  been  argued  at  such 
lengthy  and  the  real  principles  in- 
Tolved  hare  been  buried  under  such 
a  mass  of  legal  terminology,  that  the 
public  at  last  looked  with  a  feeling 
of  revulsion  upon  the  bare  mention 
of  the  case.  So  thoroughly  per- 
niad^  are  we  of  this,  that  we  shall 
Dot  now  enter  into  a  history  of  the 
protracted  litigation  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  how  the  judges  from  the 
yny  first  did  all  in  their  power  to 
blink  the  real  issue  raised  ;  and, 
after  allowing  the  lawyers  on  both 
u<ie9  t4>  debate  for  weary  months, 
(till  Solomon's  maxim  was  reversed, 
that  in  the  multitude  of  counsellors 
there  is  wisdom,)  it  was  discovered  at 
the  eleventh  hour  by  one  of  their 
Lordships  that  the  proper  parties  had 
Dot  been  cited  : — a  suggestion  which 
was  gladly  caught  at  by  two  of  his 
bruther  judges ;  so  that,  when  the 
case  afterwards  came  up  for  judg- 
locnt,  the  Court  dismissed  the  ac- 
tion, on  the  ground  that  no  decree  of 
damages  could  1)6  obtained  or  en- 
forced against  the  General  Assembly 
of  1858,  which  expired  when  it  rose ; 
aod  that  the  reductive  conclusions, 
if  dissevered  from  this  demand,  could 
not  be  proceeded  with  as  a  separate 
and  iadependent  conclusion  ;  and,  in 
the  aecond  place,  that,  as  the  allega- 
tion of  malice  against  the  three  indi- 
^ndual  defenders — Drs.  Beith,  Cand- 
lish,  and  Bannerman — had  been 
withdrawn,  an  action  wanting  this 
essential  would  hot  lie  against  them 
while  proceeding  in  the  discharge  of 
their  ecclesiaati^d  duties.  The  pre- 
sent action  was  raised  against  the 
individual  members  of  the  General 
Assembly,  to  obviate  the  objections 
taken  by  their  Lordships  in  the 
funner  case  ;  and  it  was  pretty  con- 
fidently stated  that  the  counsel  fur 
Mr.  M'MilUn  had  taken  the  benefit 
of  some  of  the  hints  thrown  out  by 


the  judges,  especially  by  Lord  Deas, 
and  had  so  framed  their  procedure 
in  the  new  action  that  they  would 
be  able  to  steer  clear  of  all  difficulties, 
and  might  reckon  upon  success. 
When  the  case  was  again  brought 
before  the  Lord  Ordinary,  it  was 
found  that  it  had  not  quite  the  hope- 
ful aspect  which  these  parties  would 
have  had  the  public  believe ;  and 
it  received  its  odap  de  gritce  in  the 
First  Division  from  its  own  pro- 
moters, the  pursuer's  counsel  having 
unexpectedly  announced  its  abandon- 
ment. The  pursuer,  in  adopting 
this  course,  assigns  as  one  reason  the 
desire  which  he  feels  to  spend  the 
few  remaining  years  of  his  life  in 
peace  with  all  men.  It  were  well 
had  this  resolution  been  formed  at 
an  earlier  period.  He  assigns  this 
other  reason, — that  his  pecuniary 
resources  will  not  admit  of  his  fur- 
ther prosecuting  the  case.  We  have, 
however,  no  wish  to  dwell  on  this 
part  of  the  subject.  It  affords  us 
such  pleasure  to  find  that  the  action 
has  completely  broken  down,  that 
we  are  not  disposed  to  take  exception 
to  the  way  in  which  it  has  termi- 
nated. In  one  aspect  it  would  have 
been  well,  looking  to  the  protracted 
nature  of  the  struggle,  and  the  ex- 
pense which  has  been  incurred,  had 
judgment  been  finally  taken  up«m 
the  important  point  involved, — viz., 
the  Church's  spiritual  jurisdiction. 
But  enough  has,  perhaps,  transpired 
in  the  progress  of  the  case,  to  shov 
that  the  courts  of  law  will  be  char 
to  interfere  with  the  discipline  of 
non-established  Churches,  and  th&t 
persons  in  the  situation  of  Mr. 
M'Millan  will  not  so  easily  succeed, 
as  was  at  one  time  supposed  by  some, 
in  setting  at  defiance  the  decisions  of 
the  ecclesiastical  courts  to  which  they 
have  sworn  obedience. 


VARIETIES. 


ACKE,    OR    PtOLEHAIS,   THE    AK- 

ciEWT   ArcRO. — ^<*Aiid  when  we  had 
finithed  our  course  from  Tjne,  we  came  to 
Ptolemais.**  (Actsxxi.  7.)  From  H«&  I 
had  a  pleasant  ride  along  the  sea*  shore  to 
Acre,  or  St  Jean  d*Acre,  as  it  is  now 
commonljcalled.  A  broad  belt  of  level  sand 
extends  all  the  way,  a  distance  of  some 
seven  miles.   On  our  right  lay  the  stately 
mountains  of  the  Lebanon  in  the  distance, 
and  the  magnificent  Hermon  with  its  lofty 
peak  profusely  covered  with  snow.     Soon 
after  starting,  we  crossed  the  Kishon  near 
its  junction  with  the  sea,  the  river  at  this 
point  being  but  a  few  yards  wide  at  the 
time,  and  probably  about  a  foot  and  a 
half  in  depth.    A  short  distance  from 
Acre,  we  crossed  also  the  river  Belus  just 
before  it  enters  the  sea,  and  found  it  both 
deeper  and  broader    than    the  Kishon. 
According  to  Pliny,  some  sailors,  having 
landed  on  the  shores  of  Phoenicia,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Belus,  and  wishing  to  cook 
their  provisions,  placed  some  masses  of 
salt  (of  which  their  cargo  consisted)  under 
their  pots  to  support  them,  there  being 
no  stones  on  the  coast.    The  heat  formed 
the  salt  and  the  sand  of  the  shoro  into  a 
transparent  liquid  msss,  and  thus  gave 
origin    to    the    substance    called    glass 
(viirum).    But  though  this  fact  may  be 
considerod  a  truth,  yet  the  period  of  the 
invention  of  glass   is    quite  unknown. 
Tt  seems  not  unlikely  that  Egypt  was  the 
parent  country  of  the  art,  whence  it  was 
difiiised  among  the  Phoenicians,  Greeks, 
and  Romans.     Near  Acre,  a  little  way 
fW>m  the  shore,  we  saw  the  wrecks  of  two 
or  three  vessels  which  had  been  stranded, 
through  the  force  of  the  westerly  gales,  a 
considerable  portion  of  one  of  them  being 
visible  out  of  the  water.     In  fVont  of  the 
town  also,  and  at  a  short  distance  from  it, 
we  saw  the  remains  of  some  towers  stand- 
ing in  the  sea.     Outside  the  walls  is  a 
Mohammedan  cemetery,  containing  many 
tombstones.    After  passing  through  the 
gate,  we  came  into  a  large  open  place,  or 
square,  where  I   observed  a  number  of 
criminals  in  chains.    Then  were  many 
soldiers  in  this  quarter  of  the  town.     On 
leaving  the  square,  we  rode  through  the 
baaars,  and  afterwards  alighted  at  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Fleischhacker,  the  Mis- 
sionary to  the  Jews  here.     He  soon  in- 
vited me  to  partake  of  some  refreshment, 
which  included  a  supply  of  wine  from 
Mount  Lebanon.    The  wine  of  Lebanon 
was  held  in  great  repute,  and  it  still  re- 
tains its  ancient  edebrity.    *•  They  shall 


revive  as  the  corn,  and  grow  u  the  vine ; 
the  scent  thereof  shall  be  as  the  wine  of 
Lebanon."  (Hoseaxiv.  7.)  Afterwards  Mr. 
Fleischhacker  accompanied  me  throuKb 
the  town,  and  showed  me  some  of  the 
remarkable  places  in  it     We  weot  to  mc 
the  principal  mosque,  which  was  in  audlf 
dilapidated  state ;  through  the  injurin  it 
sustained  during  the  late  bombardmnt 
of  the  place.    Other  buildings  slso  bore 
marks  of  the  great  havoc  that  had  been 
inflicted  on  the  town  when  it  was  fired 
upon  by  our  ships.    Though  seventeen 
years  had  elapsed  at  the  time  of  my  riiit, 
since  it  was  attacked  by  the  British  fleet 
in  1840,  many  of  the  houses  were  still 
lying  in  rains  through  the  effects  of  the 
terrible  cannonade  to  which  it  was  then 
exposed.     Acre  is  enclosed  with  wiOi, 
and  is  by  far  the  strongest  fbrtified  town 
on  the  coast  of  Syria.     Many  goni  of 
laige  calibre  [  observed  on  the  lampsm, 
as  I  surveyed  them  fVom  the  top  of  Mr. 
Fleischhacker*s  house,  whence  also  I  lisd 
a  good  view  of  the  town.     Under  the  roof 
of  my  worthy  host,  I  spent  a  night  in 
Acre.     The  next  day  being  the  Sabbsth, 
we  had  a  short  service ;  our  little  compinj 
consisting  only  of  myself,  Mr.  Fleisch- 
hacker, and  a  servant  boy  residing  with 
him,  who   had    been    educated   in  the 
Bishop^s  school  at  Jeruaalem.    Though 
we  were  but  three  in  number,  we  formed, 
I  suppose,  the  only  Protestant  Christian 
congregation  in  Acre  at  that  time,  cele- 
brating Dirine  senrioe  in  English.  Never- 
theless, few  as  we  were,  we  had  the  veB- 
known  promise  of  the  Saviour  for  oar 
encouragement  (Matt,  xxviii.  20.)  The 
present  population  of  Acre,  exchniveof 
the  garrison,  is  supposed  to  be  about  vix 
thousand.     Napoleon    called    this  tovn 
the  **  key  of  Palestine ; "  and  during  the 
last  seven  hundred  years,  from  Baldwin 
to  Napier,  it  has  been  graaped  bjr  many  a 
rade  hand.    The  situation  is  peculiar.  It 
is  almost  a  fortress  in  the  sea.     The 
earliest  mention  of  Acre  in  the  OU  Tes- 
tament is  found  in  Judges  L  31,  where  it 
is  called  Accho.     It  waa  included  in  the 
portion   of  the  tribe  of  Asher.     The 
Canaanites  were  never  expelled  horn  this 
city.     *•  Neither  did  Asher  drive  out  the 
inhabitants  of  Accho,  nor  the  inhabitants 

of  Zidon. But  the  Asheriies  dwelt 

among  the  Canaanites,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  land :  fbr  they  did  not  drive  them 
out**  (Venes  31, 33.)  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment it  is  called  ••  PtolemAia,'*  (Actsud. 
7i)  havin^g  acquired  this  name  dnriog  the 
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wmdgnty  of  the  Oreeki  in  Syria,  ftom 

the  fint  of  the  Ptdemieii,  who  enhvged 

and  bomttfied  it    Of  the  old  niiiu  of 

AcAb,  or  Ptolemais,  small  fiagmento  are 

Slid  to  be  met  with  here  and  there,  eon- 

mtiqg  of  balf-bmied  pilltn  and  hroken- 

op  tombs  and  comicea.     By  the  Arabs  it 

u  Btill  called  Akka,  and    iu  original 

name  baa  torvtved  all  the  changes  to 

which  the   place   has    been     ezp«^sed. 

H'ben    Syria  was     subjected    by   the 

Reoiioa,  it  was  made  a  colony  by  the 

Eoperar  Clandlns.       Chnstiaoity  was 

plaaled  here  at  an  early  period,  aod  here 

^  Panl  tooched,  and  spent  one  day  on 

bb  mora  to  Jerusalem  from  hia  journey- 

vgn  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.     Acre 

ii  vell-koown  in  the  hiatory  of  the  Cru- 

ndca,  hariog   been  taken  in   1191  by 

Philip  Auguatna  of  France,  and  Richard 

I.  of  Bogland.     It  was  for  aome  time  in 

the  poaaession  of  the  Knighu  of  Malta, 

dariqg  whose  occupation  it  waa  atrongly 

fcttified,aDd  Blkd  with  churches.     Fur 

the  ooovenicnce  of  ita  port,  it  was  during 

abnoat  three  centuries  (a.d.    1,OuO  to 

i.i>.  1,290)  the  principal  theatre  of  the 

ludj  van,  and  the  fteqnent  acene  of  the 

perfidies  and  treacheriea  of  the  Cruaaders. 

By  them  it  waa  named  Acre,  or  St.  John 

of  Aoe,  from  a  magnificent  diurch  which 

vas  built  within  iU  walls,  and  dedicated 

to  St.  John.     It  waa   the  last  fortified 

place  vretted  from  them  by  the  Turks. 

It  waa  here  that  our  king  Edward  I., 

vfacn  prinee,  is  said  to  have  received  a 

*OQiid  from  a  poisoned  arrow,  and  was 

°>Rd  by  his  wife  Eleanor,  who  sucked 

<"tt  the  poison.     The  great  celebrity  of  • 

Acre,  in  more  recent  times,  is  owing  to 

Beoaparte's  attempt  to  storm  the  pU^  in 

the  apriog  of  1799,  when  he  entered  Syria 

^  the  head    of    12,600    men.      The 

ofaatinste  defence  of   the  garrison,  com* 

naaded  by  Djeaar  Pasha,  and  aided  by 

Sir  Sidney  Smith  with  English  sailors, 

saved  Acre  from  the  repeated  assaults  of 

^t  French  general,  who,  after  spending 

Bore  thaa  aizty  days  befbre  it,  and  losing 

Kir  3,000  men,  retreated  to  Egypt.    The 

B^itofioQa  Djenar  Pasba  (an  appellation 

nplaincd  by  himself  as  signifying  the 

^^lieher)  waa  at  that  time  governor  of  the 

^if.    During  the  aiege,  he  sat  on  the 

Soor  of  his  ^lac«,  surrounded  by  a  heap 

^gory  heads,  disuibuting   money  and 

milita^  honours  to  all  who  brought  in 

to  him  the  heads  of  Frenchmen.  Acre  was 

tikm  by  Ibrahim  Pasha,  son  of  Mehemet 

All,  Pasha  of  Egypt,  ftom  the  Sultan  of 

l«Q«tantinop]e,  his  master  on  the  27th 

^  Hay,  1^,  after  being  besieged  for 

levRil  months,  during   which    35,000 

1^  were  thrown  into  it,  and  the  build- 


ingi  were  literally  beaten  to  pieces.    It 
had  by  no    means  recovered  fVom  this 
calamity,  when  it  was  subjected  to  the 
operations  of  the  English  fleet,  pursuant 
to  a  treaty  concluded  at  London,  in  July, 
1840,  between    Great    Britain    and  her 
allies,  namely,  Austria,  Prussia,  Russia, 
and  Turkey,  for  the  purpose  of  driving  the 
Egyptian  troops  out  of  Syris,  and  restor- 
ing that  country  to  the  Sultan.    A  com- 
bined English  and  Austrian  fleet,  there- 
fore, attadied  and  took  the  Syrian  aea 
porta.     On  the  2d  of  November,  1840, 
this  fleet  arrived  off  Acre :  it  was  com- 
manded by  Admiral  Sir  Robert  Stopford, 
under  whom  Sir  Charles  Napier  acted  as 
Commodore    of  the  English   squadron. 
Two  Auatrian  frigates,  under  their  re- 
spective commanders,  and  a  Turkish  ship 
of  the  Une,  with  the  B^g  of  Admiral 
Walker,  took  part  also  in  the  engage- 
ment.    The  attack  began  on  the  follow- 
ing  day,  the  3d  of  November.     The  bom- 
bardment  commenced  at  half-past  two 
p.  M.,  and  became  general  at  three.    After 
a  heavy  firing  of  two  hours,  which  was 
well  answered    by    the    Egyptians,  the 
grand  magazine  blew  up  with  a  tremen- 
dous explosion,  probably  ignited  by  a  shell 
from  one  of  the  English  war-steamers. 
Two  regiments  of  infiuitry,  (consisting,  it 
seems,  of  1 ,700  men,)  which  were  standing 
in  battle  array  near  it,  were  annihilated, 
as  well  as  every  living  creature  within  an 
area  of  60,000  square  feet     During  the 
night,  the  commandant    evacuated    the 
fortress;  and  on    the  4th,  the   Anglo- 
Austrian  force  took  possession  of  Acre. 
After  the  fall  of  this  bulwark  of  Syria, 
Ibrahim  Pasha  left  that  country,  and  re- 
tired to  Egypt 

I  left  Acre  in  the  afternoon  of  the  13th 
of  December,  and,  passing  through  the 
well-guarded  gates  of  &9  city,  rode 
pleasantly  along  by  the  aeaaide  toward 
HaifiL  The  roada  by  the  aeaside  have 
in  aU  ages  been  preferred  by  travellers,  for 
these  reasons  :  in  the  first  place,  they  are 
the  shortest  and  least  fatiguing;  and, 
secondly,  they  are  the  safest  I  returned 
alone,  without  any  attendant,  the  path 
being  remarkably  direct  Save  the  gentle 
sound  of  the  waves  as  they  laved  the  soft 
sand  of  the  beach,  there  was  nothing  to 
interrupt  the  perfect  stillness  of  the  hour. 
I  crossed  sgain  the  Kishon  as  it  flowed 
noiselessly  into  the  Bay  of  Acre,  **  that 
ancient  river,  the  river  Kishon  !  *'  (Judges 
V.  21.)  Ita  waters  were  now  low  and 
easily  forded  ;  but  after  heavy  falls  of  rain 
in  the  spring  and  autumn  of  the  year, 
such  is  the  strength  of  the  torrent,  that 
the  ford  is  rendered  utterly  impracticable, 
and  such  horsemen  as  pass  from  Acre  to 
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Haifa,  or  Cannel,  inwUbly  prefer 
walking  their  hoiscs  into  the  sea,  and 
awimiuing  when  the  tide  has  lost  its 
impetus,  to  risking  their  own  or  their 
animaU*  lives  in  the  river.  This  appa- 
rently insignificant  stream  is  the  identical 
river  that  intersects  the  plain  of  £s- 
draelon,  where  Barsk  descended  with  his 
ten  thotti>and  men,  and  defeated  Sisera 
with  his  **  nine  hundred  chariots  of  iron,*' 
and  the  anny  Sisera  had  collected  of 
people  from  **  Harosheth  of  the  Gentiles 
unto  the  river  of  Kishon."  (Judges  iv. 
13.)-^.  M. 

MuBJC. — The  musics!  ear  is  some- 
times developed  to  a  wonderful  extent, 
even  from  infiincy.    We  have  known  the 
case  of  a  child  of  three  years  old,  who 
always  made  a  wry  fooe  when  he  heard  a 
cracked  note  in  the  chimes  of  a  neigh- 
bouring church ;  and  of  others  who  be- 
gan, about  the  same  age,  to  pick  out  sim- 
ple tunes,    by  ear,  on    the    pianoforte. 
Uaydn,  if  we  remember,  is  related  to 
have  foreshown  his  musical  genius,  when 
quite  a  child,  by  accompanying  his  little 
songs,  in  perfect  time,  with  the  poker  on 
the  bellows.    HandeFs  musical  propensi- 
ties exhibited  themselves  also  when  he 
was  still  a  child,  with  all  the  irrepressible 
force  of  a  **  vocation.**    His  father  did  all 
in  his  power  to  check  them ;  he  would 
not  allow  the  child  to  hear  music,  and 
kept  every  kind  of  instrument  out  of  his 
reach ;  but  **  he  might  as  well  have  told 
the  river  that  it  was  not  to  flow.**     The 
biographer  adds :  "  The  precautions  taken 
to  stifle  the  instincts  of  the  child  served 
only  to  fortify,  by  concentrating,  them. 
He  found  means  to  procure  a  clarichord, 
or  dumb  spinet,  and  to  conceal  it  in  a 
garret,  whither  he  went  to  play  when  all 
the  household   were  asleep.     This  feet, 
incredible  as  it  may  appear,  is  positively 
affirmed  by  Malnwariog,  and  both  Haw- 
kins and  Bumey  also  attach  credit  to  it. 
Although   the  clarichord  was  a  sort  of 
square  box,  which   was  placed  on  the 
table,  we  must  at  least  suppose  that  either 
the  nurse  or  mother  of  the  child  was  his 
accomplice,  and  that  he  had  acquired  cer- 
tain ideaa  upon  the  subject  before  music 
was  forbidden  him.'*    We  have  been  at 
some  pains  to  watch  those  of  our  acquaint- 
ance who  profess  to  like  music  very  well, 
but  to  be  no  **  fanatics  **  about  it ;  and 
have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  a  great 
deal  of  their  sympathy  is  to  be  traced  to 
courtesy,  and  the  dislike  of  singularity ; 
some  of  it,  perhaps,  to  a  kind  of  amiable 
hyfocriay,   which   the   lovters  of  music 
will  be  the  last  to  visit  with  severity,  since 
at  implies  an  instinctive  homage  to  Uie 


claims  of  their  favourite  art    We  hsret 
however,  known  those  whom  no  deference, 
whether  to  the  opinion  of  the  worid,  or  to 
the  **  prestige  of  the  art,**  could  rtitrsin 
from  avowing  their  dislike  of  mnsic,  with 
rather  the  ostenution  of  a  boast,  than  the 
humility  of  a  confession.     We  do  not 
extend  this  criticism  to  a  gentleman  who 
once  mistook  the  tuning  of  the  instni- 
ments  at  a  concert  for  an  oveitore;  for 
that,  surely,  was  a  mistake  which  infotred 
no  feult  of  self-reliance.     But  we  remem- 
ber to  have  known,  or,  at  lesst,  to  have 
heard  of;   three  great   Oxford  schdUn, 
whose  reputation  enabled  them  to  take 
the  line  of  independent  thinkera.    One 
of  them  was  once  in  bis  life  induced  to 
go  to  a  musical  performance ;  and,  on  being 
aaked  what  he  thought  of  it,  replied,  in 
chancteristic  grandUoqueooe  of  pknie, 
that  the  only  impression  which  he  had 
brought  away  from  it  was  that  of  wonder 
at  the  **  marvellous  oolncidettoe  of  fiddW 
arms.**    Another  was  in  the  habit  of  pro- 
testing against  the  love  of  music  as  a 
mere  piece  of  affectation.     A  third  could 
find  no  higher  praise  for  the  concord  of 
sweet  sounds,  than  that  it  was  **the  leait 
intolerable  of  noises ;  *'  though,  in  ju»ticc 
to  the  same  distinguiafaed  person,  we  are 
bound  to  add,  that    be  onoe  described 
Handera  Hallelujah  Chorus  as  conx-eyiog 
to  his  mind  an  unaccountable  ides  of 
**  eternity ;  ** — one  of  the  highest  com;  li- 
ments,  perhaps,  ever  paid  to  the  msater* 
piece  of  the  great   composer. — Dubi» 
Review. 

Foreigners  iv  Em  gland.— The 
cenaus  of  1851  found  in  England  and 
Walea  50,289  persona  who  were  born 
abroad  and  subjects  of  foreign  states;  in 
1861  the  number  had  risen  to  84,09  <. 
Every  quarter  of  the  globe  bad  its  repre- 
sentatives here  when  the  people  were  enu* 
merated  in  1861^~Europe,  73,434 ;  Asia. 
358;  Africa,  518;  America,  9,502 ;  *i78 
not  being  dassed.  This,  of  ooorse,  is 
without  counting  natives  of  our  colonic*, 
or  English  subjects  who  happened  to  be 
bom  abroad.  Of  the  foKigners  in  Eng- 
land in  1861, 18,989  were  from  Ftsnce, 
1,(>33  from  Russia,  3,616  from  PoUad, 
7,496  from  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Den- 
mark, 5,612  from  Holland,  2,031  Ato 
Belgium,  2,341  from  Switaerlaod.  1^7 
from  Spain,  527  from  Portugal,  4.4fi9 
from  Italy,  574  from  Greece,  331  from 
Turkey.  21,438  arc  returned  as  Oer- 
mans,  1,669  as  Aastrians,  245  as  Hun- 
garians, and  7»(^26  as  Prussiana;  bat 
there  ia  reason  to  believe  that  the  natires 
of  these  last  three  ooontiiea  arc  ander> 
stated,  and  that  some  pcnooa  bom  there 
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are  iododed  in  the  oumben  lefiemd  to 
««Ueniuny.**  There  were  in  England 
7^1  Americsnt  (Uni|^  States),  490 
BnsUana,  169  Mexicans,  122  Egyptians, 
24  Persians,  146  Chinese,  and  31  Ara- 
bians. All  these  numbers  maj  be  oan- 
ftidered  to  be  substantiallj  understated, 
inaimodi  as  thej  do  not  include  diildren 
bom  ID  this  kingdom  of  foreign  parents. 
About  half  the  foreigners  in  England 
are  io  London.  Of  the  73>900  Europeans, 
21,835  vere  engaged  in  commercial  pnr- 
niti,  and  19,040  in  induatrial  occupa- 
tions. Wives,  children,  and  domestic 
venrants  constitute  alao  a  very  large  class. 
Among  the  foreigners  enumerated  in 
Englsod  there  were,  if  the  truth  must  be 
told,  77  nuns,  (64  of  tbero  Frenchwomen,^ 
14  sisteft  of  mercy,  (all  French  but  cue,) 


seren  monks,  and  127  Roman  Catholic 
priests.  On  the  other  side  there  were  66 
foreign  Protestant  ministers,  and  106 
other  **  religious  teachers,**  of  whom  26 
were  females.  276  of  the  foreigners  be- 
longed to  the  medical  profession,  indod- 
ing  106  druggists  under  that  description ; 
46  were  '^in  the  law,"  and  196  were  lite- 
rary  men.  There  were  647  artists,  2,246 
musidans  or  teachers  of  music,  (of  whom 
only  121  styled  themseWes  **  street  oigan- 
ists,*')  3y300  other  teachers  and  govern- 
esses, and  4,433  servanta.  Among  the 
merchant-seamen  in  port,  16,561  were 
fordgners.  In  all  England  in  1861  one 
person  in  every  239  was  a  foreign  subject, 
and  the  foreigners  were  together  equal  to 
two-thirds  of  the  population  of  Ghiford- 
shire.— TiiRM. 


POETRY. 


«THE  PRINCE  OF  THE  KINGS  OF  THE  EARTH." 

(Rsv.  L  0.) 


Hov  oft  has  foncy  striven  to  paint 

The  splendour  of  a  regal  line, 
The  beoours  that  about  it  wait. 

The  gk>ries  that  around  it  shine ; 
Tbe  servile  throng,  the  warlike  bands ; 

The  wealth   that   sweeping  conquest 
brings: 
Aod  sQ  the  nameleaa  pomp  which  stands 

Attendant  on  tbe  thrones  of  kings  ! 

Bot  who  osn  tell  the  state  of  Him 

Who  holds  His  kingly  court  afar  ? 
fiejood  the  brightest  solar  beam, 

Beyond  the  highest  glittering  stsr ; 
Wboae  throne,  consolidated  light, 

0*er-caDopied  by  rainbow-hues, 
Daidcs  the  rapt  archangel's  sight. 

Who  low  with  trembling  rapture  views  ? 


And  can  it  ever  yet  be  mine 

To  be  presented  spotless  there  ? 
Presented  by  the  Man  Divine, 

Creation's  Lord,  Jehovah's  Heir  ? 
Can  I,  a  worm,  ascend  that  seat, 

Where  the  first  glowing  seraph  sings  ? 
And  speechless  foil  before  the  feet 

Of  Him,  the  Prince  of  earthly  kings  ? 

I  may  ! — ^for  He  who  hell  withstood. 

Has  now  the  full  credentials  given, 
Signed  with  His  all-avaUing  blood 

My  passport  to  the  highest  heaven. 
I,  with  angelic  orders  bright. 

Nobly  may  claim  etherial  birth  ; 
Attend  in  spotless  robes  of  white 

The  Prince  of  all  the  kings  of  earth. 

C.  H. 


HYMN  TO  CHRIST. 
FmoM  THOMAS  AQUIKA89  13tu  centubt. 


Bene  Pastor,  Pants  vere, 
JesHy  nosiri  miserere, 
TUf  flat  poMce,  nas  tuere  ; 
Ttt,  nos  bonafae  videre 
In  terra  vivenHum, 

7^,  qui  euneta  scis  et  vales, 
Qm  nos  paseis  hie  morttUes, 
Tmos  i  5t  eommensales, 
Ceh^redes  et  sodales 
Foe  sanctorum  ckmum. 


IMITATZD. 

Jeaus,  loving  Shepherd,  lead  us ; 
Jesus,  Bread  of  heaven,  foed  us : 
Thou,  who  didst  on  earth  precede  us. 
And  whose  dying  anguish  freed  us 
From  the  powers  of  death  and  hell;^ 

Thou,  who  past  snd  fiiture  knowest, 
Fructify  the  seed  Thou  sowest ; 
Take  us  with  Thee  where  Thou  goest ; 
Though  our  place  there  be  the  lowest. 
In  Thy  kingdom  let  us  dweU. 

£.  w.  a 
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CHRIST  MY  ALL. 

0  Saviour,  hear  I 

Thou  art  mj  Shepherd  :  I  will  follow  on 

Where  Thou  shalt  lead ;  and,  though  the  day  he  gone, 

1  will  not  fear. 

Thou  art  my  Light : 
Sliine,  then,  O  Day-star,  on  the  path  I  tiead; 
Dispel  the  clouds  that  gather  overhead. 

And  make  all  bright. 

Thou  art  my  Guide  : 
O  let  me  through  the  night-time  feel  Thy  hsnd ; 
And,  while  I  journey  to  that  distant  land. 

Be  at  my  side. 

My  Pilot  Thou  : 
The  sea  is  rough,  the  stormy  night  is  dark ; 
Guide,  Thou,  my  fnil  and  tempest-drifen  bark,— 

I  care  not  how. 

Be  Thou  my  All ! 
And,  at  the  end  of  my  appointed  race. 
Into  Thy  fond.  Thy  merciful  embrace, 

O,  let  me  fidl ! 


H.  B. 


THE  SABBATH. 


How  welcome  is  the  earliest  dawn 

Which  ushers  in  the  day  of  rest ! 
The  roseate  hue  of  that  fiiir  mom. 

When  the    lone  pilgrim,  worn,  op- 
pressed. 
Raises  his  dim,  beclouded  eyes. 

To  catch  a  transient  glimpse  of  home, 
And  sees,  reflected  from  the  skies. 

Bright  visions  of  a  world  to  come  I 

How  sweet,  within  the  holy  place. 

With  IsraeVs  thousands  to  appear ; 
Lowly  to  seek  the  purchased  grace. 

Dispensed  by  sovereign  mercy  there ; 
To  feel  the  spirit's  darkest  fears 

Far  hence  by  gales  of  Eden  driven ; 
Till  earth  beatified  appears. 

The  very  vestibule  of  heaven  f 

O,  tell  me  not  of  crystal  halls. 

Where  art  her  untold  treasure  brings. 
Depicting  on  the  speaking  walls 

Fair  images  of  all  &ir  Uiings. 
Can  limpid  fountains,  sparkling  bright. 

Though  pure  as  heaven's  primeval  dew, 
W  ash  the  foul  taint  of  evil  white. 

Or  passion's  fiery  rsge  subdue  ? 


Did  Art,  did  Nature,  potent  prove 

To  teach  lair  Greece  a  God  to  know  ? 
Her  cloudless,  asure  sky  above. 

Her  glittering,  sapphire  sea  below  ? 
Her  myrtle  groves,  poetic  bowers. 

By  soft  and  fragrant  aephyrs  fium'd. 
With  clustering  heroea,  temples,  tovers, 

Chisel'd  as  by  an  angel's  hand  ? 

Tell  me,  could  the  profbundcat  lore 

Of  her  proud  sages  find  the  toad, — 
The  heaven- illumined  trade  explore. 

The  pathway  to  the  Unknown  God  ? 
Or  could  her  most  adventmous  muse 

That  awful  shrine  of  splendour  see. 
Or  pierce  the  veil  whose  i«tnbow  hoes 

Enshroud  a  triune  Deity  ? 

Welcome,  thrice  welcome,  it  the  dawn 

Which  ushers  in  the  day  of  rest; 
Creation's  hallowed,  latest-bom ; 

Redemption's  earliest,  brightest,  best ! 
Fair  relic  of  an  Eden  lost. 

Type  of  a  Paradise  to  come ; 
A  haven  for  the  tempest-tossM ; 

A  star  to  guide  the  eaile  home. 

CH. 


WESLEYAN  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 


INDIA. 

I  HAVE  lately  remmed  iroin  a  Mis- 
•iin-toar  tfaroiigh  the  northern  JpBrt  of 
Tinjore,  of  vbich  I  am  anxioua  to  give 
jw  some  acomnt  Perhaps  I  cannot  do  so 
better  than  bj  transcribing  my  journal. 

I  left  N^apatam  about  five  o'clock  on 
Sfonday  rooming,  October  12th,  1863. 
Mr.  Hobday,  of  Trivaloor,  had  anrangtd 
to  accompany  oe ;  but,  just  at  the  last 
hoar,  was  prevented  by  the  illness  of 
lome  members  of  his  fiunily.  Hence  my 
flolf  companion  was  Jacob,  a  Local 
preadirr  snd  a  Bible-colporteur. 

A  Isige  TiUsge  in  the  French  ter- 
titory,  and  about  six  miles  north  of 
Negapatam,  was  oor  first  halting-place. 
Sunding  in  front  of  a  heathen  tem- 
pi«,  1  resd  Matthew  viii.,  and  Jacob 
opomded  the  stoiy  of  the  healing 
of  the  leper  to  about  sixty  persons. 
All  listened  attentively  for  awhile; 
tben  one  of  our  hearers  said,  **  I  am  a 
fcUower  of  Vishnu.  Vishnu  is  the  only 
tnie  God.**  Jacob  replied,  that  the 
vicked  conduct  ascribed  to  Vishnu  in 
bestben  books  waa  a  sufficient  refutation 
of  sll  daiins  on  his  behalf  to  be  con- 
ndered  Divine.  The  champion  of  Hin- 
dicim  aoqght  to  escape  from  this  conse- 
M({acBee  by  dedaring  that  he  recognised 
DO  difieience  between  right  and  wrong, 
virtiie  and  vice ;  God  being  alike  the 
ndior  of  both.  In  this  he  was  supported 
^  s  Biahmin.  Presently  a  Roman 
(^tholic  asked  if  ve  worshipped  the 
Virgin ;  and  when  told  that,  though  we 
^Mooored  ber  aa  a  holy  woman,  we  could 
mhip  none  bnt  God,  he  refused  to 
linea  to  such  teaching.  The  discussion 
ova,  I  diitrilmted  a  few  tracts,  and  my 
conpaoion  oflfered  copies  of  the  Gospels 
fcr  lalc,  but  none  would  buy.  One  man 
frUowed  us  for  some  distance  f^om  the 
TilJ«^  to  seek  ftuther  instruction.  He 
ttraued  teachable,  and  wiahed  to  possess 
^  of  the  Gospels.  As  he  had  no  money 
*idi  bim,  we  gave  him  one. 

l3th._We  reached  Sheally,  thirty-six 
Biln  north  of  Negapatam,  soon  after  six 
oMk  this  morning.  The  surround  ng 
cosntry  it  watered  by  a  branch  of  the 
^voy,  jad  ia  extremely  fertile  and  well 
CQltirated.  The  town  itself,  though  scat- 
^<^  is  more  than  usually  neat  and 
deio,  ind  the  roads  are  broad,  and  shaded 
v:tl)  trees.  Soon  after  our  arrival  we 
▼uited  the  bazaar-street,  when  Jacob 
ptcsehed  an  excellent  sermon  on  Luke 
'li-  9.  The  fifty  or  sixty  persons  who 
•ood  round  us  were  very  attentive.  At 
ieogth  an  old  man  interrupted  Jacob, 
*ad,  after  briefly  recapitulating  what  he 


had  heard,  said,  **  All  is  true,  but  by  no 
means  noveL  Everybody  says  the  same. 
In  old  time  the  Rajaha  paid  wise  men  to 
teach  such  doctrine  as  this,  and  now  *  the 
Company  *  pays  these  men.  It  is  right 
they  should  preach,  for  they  are  paid  to 
do  so ;  and,  as  for  you,  you  may  listen  if 
you  choose.  I  know  how  better  to  em- 
ploy my  time.**  He  shook  his  head  in- 
credulously when  we  denied  receiving  any 
support  from  Government,  and  went 
away,  drawing  with  him  a  few  others. 
Jacob  then  offered  Scripture-portions  for 
sale,  and  succeeded  in  disposing  of  four 
copies.  Meanwhile  I  made  my  way  to  a 
by-street,  where  to  a  few  persons  I  spoke 
of  the  excellency  of  the  Bible,  and  read 
a  passage  fh>m  the  Gospels. 

During  the  day  Vatoo  Moodeliar,  a 
landed  proprietor,  and  one  of  the  trustees 
of  the  temple,  visited  us  at  the  bungalow. 
Four  years  ago  he  received  from  a  Mis- 
sionary a  copy  of  •*  The  Blmd  Way,** 
[an  exceedingly  popular  Tamil  ttact,] 
and  was  now  anxious  to  obtain  other 
books  of  the  same  kind.  He  professed 
to  believe  in  one  God,  and  scorned  the 
mention  of  idols  ;  but  we  sought,  appa- 
rently in  vain,  to  impress  him  with  a 
sense  of  man*s  need  of  a  Redeemer.  He 
bought  two  Scripture-portions  and  twenty- 
seven  tracts,  and  promised  to  read  them. 
Two  Brahmin  youthn  also  visited  us,  and 
purchased  two  Tamil  tracts,  and  Dr.  Cald- 
well's "  Three  Way-Marks'*  in  English. 

14th. — Yesterday  afternoon  we  halted 
at  a  large  and  very  pleasant  village  about 
three  miles  west  from  Sheally.  Here  is 
a  considerable  temple,  and  almost  close 
to  it  are  the  ruins  of  what  was  formerly  a 
Rajah  *s  palace.  Alas,  that  in  places 
.such  as  this,  and  Sheally,  and  many 
more  in  this  favoured  neighbourhood, 
the  occasional  wayside  preaching  of  an 
itinerant  Missionary  should  be  almost 
the  only  protest  ever  heard  against  idol- 
atry !  A  merchant  kindly  allowed  us  to 
occupy  his  bazaar,  and  fVom  its  steps 
Jacob  preached  to  a  congregation  of  per- 
haps tihy  persons.  They  listened  without 
interruption,  but  appeared  unmoved  by 
what  they  heard.  However,  two  persons 
followed  us  out  of  the  village,  and  pur- 
chased copies  of  the  Gospels. 

After  a  journey  of  thirteen  miles, 
through  an  exceedingly  fertile  country, 
we  reached  Mayaveram,  about  seven 
o'clock.  This  is  a  large  but  irregularly 
built  and  scattered  town.  There  are  two 
temples  at  opposite  ends  of  the  town, 
neither  of  them  so  large  as  that  at 
Sheally.  Here  are  also  a  Government 
Taluk  school,  and  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  a 
Lutheran  church.  The  latter  is  a  large  and 
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handsome  buildingnot  yet  quite  completed. 
This  morning  I  accompanied  Jacob  to 
the  open  square  in  the  market-place, 
where  he  urged  upon  an  unusually  qaiet 
and  attentive  congregation  the  great  ques- 
tion, <*  What  shall  it  profit  a  man,  if  he 
gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own 
soul  ?  **  Afterwards  I  went  alone  to 
another  part  of  the  town,  and,  under  the 
projecting  pandal  of  a  bazaar,  expounded 
to  about  twenty  persons  the  parable  of 
the  prodigal  son.  I  gave  away  a  few 
tracts  and  a  copy  of  one  of  the  Gospels, 
and  sold  three  Scripture-portions. 

After  breakfast  I  visited  Mr.  Schwarz, 
a   German    Missionary   who    has    been 
twenty  years  in  the  country.     He  has  a 
congregation  of  about  seven  hundred  per- 
sons in  Mayaveiam  and  the  surrounding 
villages,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  pariahs, 
and  generally  fSum-labourers,  receiving 
scarcely  more  than  a  bare  subsistence. 
Mr.  Schwars  took  me  to  see  a  dass  of 
catechumens  under  instruction  for  bap- 
tism.    About  twenty  persons  were  seated 
upon  the  floor  of  the  church,  very  old 
men  and  women  and  little  children  toge- 
ther.    One  or  two  were  blind,  and  all 
extremely    poor.       The    teacher    under 
whose  care  they  were  first  placed  is  him- 
self completely  blind;   and  so  ignorant 
were  his  scholarn,  that  he  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  teaching  them  even  to  pronounce 
the  words  moRt  commonly  used  in  Chris- 
tian conversation.     When  we  went  in,  a 
native  minister  was  catechizing  them  on 
the  unity  and  attributes  of  God,  and  the 
sin  of  worshipping  idols.   They  answered 
simultaneously  and  accurately.     I  asked 
Mr.  Schwarz  what  led  people  so  utterly 
ignorant  to  seek  baptism.     **  Some,"  he 
said,  **  have  relatives  who  are  Christians. 
Others  are  perliaps  attracted  by  the  hope  ' 
of  some  relief  in  their  extreme  poverty. 
Some,  we  believe,  are  influenced  by  the 
desire  to  save  their  souls ;  and  in  many, 
whose  motives  are  at  first  unsatisfactory, 
we  hope  that  the  instruction  they  receive 
will   awaken  care  for  spiritual  good.** 
From  the  catechumen-dass  we  went  to 
the  two  orphan-schools,  also  held  on  the 
Mission-premises.      The    boys*    school 
contains  only  eleven  or  twelve  little  lads, 
all,  as  they  pass  nine  cr  ten  years  of  age, 
being  sent  to  Tranquebar.     In  the  girls* 
school  are  about  seventy  children.    They 
are  often  received  in  infancy,  and  put  out 
to  nurse  until  they  are  old  enough  to  be 
intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  elder  girls. 
All  are  taken  on  the  condition  that  they 
shall  be  brought  up  as  Christians,  and 
remain  under    the  Missionary's   charge 
until   they  are  mazried.     Many  are  of 
heathen  parentage,  and  all  are  pariahs. 


About  twenty  of  the  gnb  en  itad  the 
New  Testament,  and  all  can  sim^  Tkej 
look  cheerful  and  happy.  God  gnnttkef 
may  become  pious  Christian  women ! 

We  left  Mayaveram  soon  after  noon, 
and  reached  Combaoonum  about  eight 
o*dock.     The   distance   is  twcnty-tvo 
miles,  the   road  good  and  shaded,  the 
country  one  continuous    and  bcantifiil 
l^en.     Along    the    road   are   tevenl 
large  villages,  at  which  we  offered  the 
Scriptures  and  tracts  for  sale.    We  onlj 
disposed  of  one  copy  until  we  reacbed 
Tiroovadamaradoor,   about    four    miles 
from  Combaconum.     This  is  a  laige  sod 
handsome  village,  and  boasts  not  onlj  a 
considerable    temple    and   an    EngUth 
school,  but  the  palace  of  a  native  prince, 
a  very  imposing  manaion,  almost  nev. 
Here  I  read,  and  Jacob  preadied.  Afka- 
wards  we  sold  fourteen  Scripture-portioon, 
and  the  same  number  of  tracts,  in  sdili« 
tion  to  a  few  I  gave  away.     The  £ngliih 
schoolmaster  walked  with  me  some  dis- 
tance from  the  town.     He  had  never  itsd 
the  Bible,  and  showed  no  curiosity  to  be 
acquainted  with  its  ooutenta.     When  I 
spoke  to  him  of  the  necessity  of  seekiqg 
the  pardon  of  his  sins  and  the  &voui  of 
God,  he  only  smiled  at  my  eamcstnesi 
O,  it  is  sad  that  so  noany  in  this  land 
should  be  acquainted  with  our  language, 
and  with  the  elements  of  our  sdeoc^  but 
at  the  same  time  remain  ignorsnt  sod  oo- 
concerned  about  the  rcligioQ  of  Christ 

15th Early  thia  nDoming  we  went 

into  the  town,  nearly  two  miles  distant 
from  the  bungalow.  We  stood  under 
the  shadow  of  an  idol-car,  in  the  long 
bazaar-street.  Soon  a  large  ooQgregstioo 
of  merchants  and  paaters-by  gadiered 
round  us,  to  hear  my  companion  read 
the  Gospel  and  enforce  the  exhortstioo, 
<*  Search  the  Scripturea.**  (John  v.  39.) 
No  interruption  occurred.  I  tbeo  left 
Jacob  to  dispose  of  copies  of  the  book  be 
had  been  so  earnestly  commending,  sod 
made  my  way  to  another  part  of  the 
bazaar,  where  a  good-natured  tiadesmaa 
gave  me  a  seat  on  his  atalL  After  talking 
fur  a  while  with  him  about  his  wares,  I 
offerMl  to  read  and  explain  the  paimble  of 
the  prodigal  son.  By  thia  time  a  oongxe- 
gation  had  gathered  round  the  abop,  snd 
all  listened  with  polite  atteotioo  to  the 
delivery  of  my  message.  Before  leaving 
I  gave  away  several  tracts. 

With  a  school-boy  as  my  guide,  I 
afterwards  visited  several  of  the  large 
temples  in  the  town.  From  the  summit 
of  the  gopuram  of  one  of  them  I  gained 
a  fine  view  of  the  town,  and  of  the  ex- 
ceedingly fertile  and  beautiful  coantrj 
around    The  glory  of  Combaconum  in 
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the  atuBttioB  of  the  Hindos  ii  a  large 
irRgoIar  tank,  anuiid  which  aze  erected 
lixtfen  RXDall  temples  or  porticoes,  and 
into  vbich  popular  superstition  dedsres 
that  ooce  m  tvelre  years  the  waters  of 
the  Gmgef  flow  bj  some  unseen  channel 
This  tank  is  faeM  moat  sacred,  and  tens 
of  thoossods  of  pilgrims  resort  to  it  from 
&I1  parts  of  Southern  India,  on  occasion 
of  the  ftstiTsl  held  every  twelfth  year  in 
relf  bntioo  of  the  miraculous  influx  of  the 
holy  stream. 

In  the  afternoon  I  visited  the  provincial 
school  It  is  conducted  in  a  commodious 
building,  fbnnerly  the  residence    of  a 

Hioda  Rajah. It  seems  to  me  very 

»d,  that,  in  a  place  where  there  is  so 
mach  intellfctual  activity,  nothing,  or 
almost  nothing,  should  be  done  to  make 
bovD  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen.  I 
ootictd,  indeed,  a  copy  of  the  Bible  in 
the  Mhool  libniry ;  bat  no  Bible-lessons 
are  gircn,  and  moat  of  these  young  men 
grov  up  fiuniliar  with  the  English  lan- 
fuage,  and  to  some  extent  with  English 
literature,  but  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
most  important  truth.  Their  faith  in 
Binduism  is  indeed  shaken ;  but  in  its 
itesd  they  content  themselves  with  what 
thejr  &ncy  to  be  a  philosophical  indifter- 
cnce  to  s)]  religion,  and  often  indulge  in 
a  lupocilious  smile  when  spoken  to  on 
spiritual  subjects. 

The  distance  from  Triviar  to  Tanjore 
ii  seren  miles.  The  road,  which  is  good, 
pMes  over  four  considerable  rivers ;  all 
«f  vhich  are  crossed  by  excellent  bridges. 
On  the  one  near  Triviar  is  an  inscription, 
t»  the  effect  that  thia  bridge  was  erected 
^T  lii*  Highness  Seevajee,  Maharajah  of 
Tanjore,  who  thus,  in  1846,  completed  the 
eomisQiucatioo  between  his  capital  and 
Tririar,  at  an  expense  of  71,000  rupees. 

I  have  never  been  so  impressed  with 
^  importance  of  this  district,  as  a  field  of 
Miiiiao.laboar,as  during  my  present  tour. 
The  araotry  everywhere  is  beautiful  and 
fertile,  and  teems  with  an  industrious 
popaUtlon.  But  alas !  these  multitudes 
we  without  Ood.  They  fall  down  before 
a  (tone,  and  call  it  god.  The  great  mass 
^  them  are  utterly  worldly ;  they  desire 
oot  to  know  the  truth.  In  many 
pleusnt  villages  which  I  have  passed 
oamentioned  are  vast  heathen  temples, 
*hich  tell  at  ooce  of  the  resources  of  the 
^,  and  how  those  resources  have  been 
^ed  to  the  utmost  to  support  idolatry. 
y^  ^spuroM,  covered  with  the  disgust- 
^  imsgrry  of  Hinduism,  rises  amid 
S^^tt  of  cocoa  and  palm :  and  the  tem- 
ple, the  site  of  which  it  marks,  if  sur- 
*oanded  by  lofty  walls,  the  materials  for 
*hich  might  suffice  for  such  a  cathedral 


as  that  of  Lincoln  or  Salisbury.  Eveiy- 
where,  in  the  most  pleasant  streets  and 
most  commodious  houses,  reside  the 
priests  of  this  fidse  religion ;  and  the 
people,  enslaved  by  superstition,  willingly 
bring  to  them  their  offerings,  and  care 
not  to  question  the  truth  of  what  they 
aay.  Thousands  of  aged  men  are  passing 
into  another  world  without  having  heard 
of  Christ,  and  myriada  of  children  are 
brought  up  in  idolatry  and  crime. — Rev. 
Robert  Slepheruon,  Negapaiamy  Novem- 
ber 16/A,  1863. 

SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Wc  left  Cape-Town  for  Lily-Fontein  on 
the  6th  of  October,  and  before  leaving  we 
were  greatly  cheered  by  the  interest  our 
Cape-Town  people  manifested  both  in  us 
and  in  our  work.  Indeed,  they  showed 
an  interest  in  our  interior  Missions  we 
had  never  before  witnessed ;  and  we  could 
but  regard  it  as  an  omen  fbr  good.  The 
details  of  our  journey  it  is  not  needfiil  for 
me  to  communicate,  as  African  travelling 
has  often  been  described  to  you.  I  need 
only  say,  that,  with  one  exception,  we 
met  with  great  kindness  from  all  the 
farmers  on  the  road,  and  it  gave  me  much 
satisfaction  to  have  an  opportunity  for 
preaching  at  different  farm- bouses  by  the 
way,  and  bearing  a  testimony  for  my 
Divine  Master  at  the  different  places 
where  we  were  outspanned  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  other  waggons.  This  scatter- 
ing of  the  good  seed  of  the  kingdom  by 
the  way  made  us  feel  that  even  our  jour- 
neying was  no  loss  of  time.  We  reached 
Bethel  on  the  27th  of  October.  Previous 
information  had  prepared  us  to  expect 
that  vital  godliness  was  at  a  low  ebb 
among  the  people,  and  that  we  were 
likely  to  meet  with  difficulties;  and  we 
found  that  our  gloomy  expectations  were 
ftdly  realised.  But,  amid  these  dis- 
couragements, we  never  lost  our  confidence 
in  God.  And  since  we  have  been  here 
we  have  felt  in  a  pre-eminent  degree 
power  to  pray ;  and  we  humbly  hope  our 
prayers  for  Zion^s  prosperity  will  be 
answered.  We  are  the  more  encouraged 
to  believe  it  will  be  so,  from  the  know- 
ledge that  our  many  friends  in  Cape-Town 
and  elsewhere  are  uniting  their  earnest 
supplications  with  ours  for  this  j&rf 
thing ;  and  our  Ood  has  said,  "If  two  of 
you  shall  agree  on  earth  as  touching 
anything  that  they  shall  ask,  it  shall  be 
done  for  them.**  Indeed,  we  have  already 
realised  the  answer  in  some  measure  i 
for  on  Sunday,  the  29th  ult,  one  of  the 
greatest  troublers  of  our  predecessors  was 
brought  to  a  sense  of  his  guilt  and  back- 
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■Uding,  and,  after  a  mighty  struggle,  was 
restored  to  his  forfeited  peace  on  the 
following  Tuesday.  The  change  in  his 
spirit  and  appearance  is  very  great :  from 
an  overbearing  temper  he  has  become 
meek  and  gentle.  The  lion  has  become 
a  lamb.  We  cannot  be  satisfied  with 
anything  less  than  seeing  the  work  of 
Ood  flourish,  and  many  savingly  converted. 
^Rev,  Matlhew  Godman,  LUff-Fontetn^ 
December  I2M,  1863. 

THE  MISSION  ON  THE 
PACIFIC. 

The  following  brief  report  of  a  second 

tour  to  the  gold-mines  of  Carriboo,  by 

our  much  esteemed  friend  and  brother, 

the  Rev.  Ur.  Evans,  the  Chairman  of  the 

Pacific    District,    accompanied    by    the 

Agent  of  the  Canada  Bible  Society,  needs 

no  commendation.     The  incidents  now 

communicated   confirm    the    conviction, 

that  the  Wesleyan  Alissions  on  the  British 

Pacific  are  opportune ;  and  there  is  good 

hope  that  their  liberal  supporters  will 

yearly  have  increased  reason  to  rejoice 

that  by  them  the  Oospel  is  diffused  in  its 

light  and  power. 

With  deep  gratitude  to  Almighty  God 
I  report  to  you  my  safe  return,  on  tiie 
21st  ult,  from  my  tour  in  the  Carriboo 
mining  district  I  left  home  on  the  14  th 
of  June,  accompanied  by  the  Rev.  Lachlio 
Taylor,  Agent  of  the  Bible  Society,  to 
whom  I  feel  much  indebted  for  the  deep 
interest  evinced  in  the  success  of  our 
Mission  to  that  country.  I  arrived  at 
Richfield  on  William-Creek,  on  the  17th 
of  July,  having  preached  the  word  at 
Lillooet,  Peroberton,  and  Soda- Creek,  at 
each  of  which  places  I  spent  a  Sabbath. 
At  the  two  latter.  Divine  service  hod 
never  before  been  held ;  and  I  was  glad 
of  the  opportunity  to  proclaim  the  sinner's 
Friend  to  a  number  of  residents  and 
travellers. 

On  the  way  I  had  several  interesting 
interviews  with  bands  of  Indians,  who 
received  me  as  a  minister  of  Christ  with 
great  respect,  and  listened  i^ith  devout 
attention  to  what  little  instruction  1  was 
able  to  communicate  in  the  Chinook 
jargon,  with  which  I  have  a  very  limited 
acquaintance.  They  express  strong  de- 
sire to  have  instructers  settled  among 
tfaein.  But  the  entire  question  of  supply- 
ing them  is  beset  with  difficulty,  as  tbey 
are  living  in  parties  of  from  twenty  to 
eighty  each,  and  widely  separated. 


On  arriving  at  Ridifield,  I  fbrntd  Bf r. 
Taylor  in  good  health  and  spirits.    He 
had  proceeded  from  Lillooet  in  advance 
of  me,  wishing  to  reach  the  centre  of 
population  as  soon  as  possible;  leaving 
me  to  prosecute  my  Al  issionary  work  at 
the  intermediate  pointa^     During  my  suy 
in  the  Carriboo  country,  my  nunistrstions 
were  chiefly  devoted  to  Richfidd,  Barker. 
ville,    and  Camerontown    on    William- 
Creek.      It  is  gratifying  to  state,  that, 
although  there  is  a  prevalence  of  Sabbath 
desecration    unparalleled    in  any   other 
part  of  her  Majesty's  dominions,  yet  there 
is  a  decided  improvement  in  the  attend- 
ance on  public  worship,  amounting  to  si 
least  an  average  of  two  to  one  as  compared 
with  last  year.     A  considerable  proportion 
of  our  hearers  consists  of  persons  from 
Canada  and  the  eastern  provinces,  who 
have    been    accustomed    to  attend   our 
services  in  those  countries.     The  residue 
are  from  almost  every  land   where  the 
English  language  is  spoken. 

My  attention  was  early  drawn  to  the 
importance  of  having  places  of  worship 
erected,  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  holding 
our  services  in  taverns  and  saloons,  which 
we  have  genemlly  h  id  to  do.  Twm  the 
productiveness  of  the  diggings  about 
Camerontown,  and  the  large  number  of 
persons  **  prospecting  **  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  Creek,  Camerontown  was  fixed  upon 
as  the  most  eligible  place  for  a  ehurch. 
A  site  having  been  kindly  allotted  bj 
Judge  Reilly,  the  resident  magistrate  and 
gold-commissioner,  I  circulated  a  sub- 
scription, and  obtained  such  responses  » 
warranted  me  to  undertake  the  erection  of 
a  building.  Considerable  assistance  wss 
afforded  in  labour  by  parties  to  whom  it 
was  inconvenient  to  render  pecuniary  aid. 
The  result  is,  that  a  subsuotial  kg 
church  was  opened  on  the  23d  of  August, 
which  was  occupied  every  subsequent 
Sabbath  until  I  left  for  home,  and  which 
I  have  directed  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  any  Protestant  body  during  our  abMnce, 
who  reciprocate  such  a  lecognition  of  the 
oneness  in  Christ  of  those  who  kerve  Him. 
The  building  is  twenty-six  by  thirty-five 
feet  The  pecuniary  outlay  for  the  iMiild- 
ing,  including  a  table,  and  plain  seats 
with  back  rails,  was  about  £1,500;  which, 
I  am  happy  to  say,  has  been  paid  without 
incurring  any  debt — Rev.  Dr.  Ewnu, 
Victoria,  Vatioouver^s  Island,  NeeemUr 
3d,  18U3. 

The  amount  of  Contributifins  snd 
Remittances  announced  on  the  Cover  of 
theKoticesthismonthiaXI3,890. 18<.  \d. 


OUE  WORK  IN  THE  ARMY. 


POBfSMOUTH.— The  Rev.  H.  Jutsum 
vrites,  Deoemba  29th,  1863:— The 
vork  here  is  going  on  much  m  ubuaI.  I 
bare  met  with  no  ducoongeinents  either 
hoa  the  military  aathoritiee,  or  from 
UT  otber  qiurter.  It  is  tme,  I  ha^e  not 
quite  ao  many  in  attendance  at  the 
Kfxmd  parade-service  on  a  Stuiday  morn- 
ing, as  heretofore:  bat  this  is  owing 
to  there  not  being  so  many  regiments  in 
theganison. 

I  have  this  quarter  obtuned  permission 
from  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
tfaroagh  the  Major-Creneral  commanding 
tbe  Distiict,  to  visit  the  prisoners  belong- 
ing to  my  cfaaige  in  the  District  Military 
PHsoQ  at  Goeport  every  Sunday  after- 
aoon  for  Divine  service,  and  once  a  week 
ior  prayer.  My  Sabbath  work  is  now 
very  hard,  in  consequence  of  the  distance 
to  tnvd ;  and  the  three  services  coming 
^'  doady  together.  I  fear  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  continue  it  long. 

I  hsTe  also  the  right  of  burying  our 
own  dead.  I  think  now  we  have  here  a 
&m  footing  in  every  department  of  our 
work;  and,  by  the  Divine  blessing,  the 


work  will  go  on  smoothly.  I  regret  that 
I  cannot  succeed  in  inducing  more  of  the 
men  to  attend  our  voluntary  services, 
such  as  prayer-meetings,  Bible-classes, 
kc.  I  believe  this  is  owing  principally 
to  the  want  of  suitable  aoconunodation. 
The  room  occupied  on  the  Sabbath 
morning  should  be  the  place  for  these 
▼oluntuy  services.  I  have  applied  to 
His  Lordship,  the  General  commanding, 
for  this  room ;  but  my'  application  has 
been  refused,  on  the  groimd  that  it  is  a 
standing  District-Order  that  the  school- 
room shall  be  used  for  no  other  purpose 
than  a  8cho<>l.  My  firm  conviction  iR, 
that,  in  order  to  success,  or  to  results 
such  as  we  desire  to  realke,  there  must 
be  a  public  room  set  apart  for  the 
soldiers,  where  I  can  meet  them  not  only 
on  the  Sunday  morning,  but  on  the 
Sunday  evening,  and  on  as  many 
evenings  in  the  week  as  practicable. 

The  hospitals  have  been  regularly 
visited,  and  a  record  duly  made  in  the 
chaplain's  visiting-book  connected  with 
each  surgery. 


HOME-MISSIONARY  CORRESPONDENCE. 


1.  Lbounsteb. — From  the  Journal  of 
f^f  Her.  James  Yeame$. — January,  1864. 
—At  Rbbniy,  about  six  miles  from  this 
t-'vn,  ire  have  had  preaching  on 
^ciidayB,  whenever  the  weather  would 
permit,  in  the  open  air;  opposing  in- 
^Qcncea  being  strong  enough  to  prevent 
'^r  oocupancy  of  any  suitable  place  for 
•or  lerrioes.  We  preach  at  the  junction 
'f  foor  roads,  where  more  than  one 
b*iiidred  persons  assemble,  some  of  whom 
'time  from  a  distance.  Once  a  month, 
^•n  a  veek-night,  I  preach  in  a  farm- 
:^/cae,  two  mUes  from  this  village.  The 
'-'^^yman  attended  one  of  the  out-door 
'f^icea;  declared  that  the  Methodists 
did  not  preach  the  truth ;  and  demanded 
^'i^hat  right  they  entered  hit  parish? 
^conduct  diagnsted  the  people,  and 
^ime  of  them  strongly  reproved  his  vain 
^i^^^'lerance.  No  doubty  the  fact  that 
^^  aenriees  are  so  well  attended 
uvitued  \^  sectarian  indignation.  On 
the  preceding  Sunday  many  came  through 
beary  rain,  carrying  their  chairs  and 
'*«oob  vith  them  to  a  neighbouring 
^^Uekonith's  shed,  in  which  the  congrc- 
S^tim  were  allowed  a  shelter.  Just  after 
the  earthquake  in  the  autumn,  which 
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was  felt  here,  the  vicar  of  Leominster, 
who  had  obtained  unenviable  notoriety, 
in  his  former  position  by  his  earnest  but 
ineffectual  opposition  to  the  Exeter-Hall 
services  for  the  working  classes,  an- 
nounced that  he  should  preach  on  the 
subject  of  the  recent  shock.  He  did  so, 
declaring  that  the  earthquake  was  a 
judgment  upon  the  town  for  the  dissent 
and  schism  so  increasingly  prevalent! 
— September  28th.  Last  week  I  was 
arranging  to  visit  Eardisland,  a  village 
five  miles  distant,  with  a  population  of 
about  nine  hundred,  without  adaquate 
spiritual  provision.  Forty  years  since, 
one  of  our  ministers  preached  here,  when 
his  horse  was  shamefully  disfigured,  and 
he  received  injury  and  abuse.  Now, 
without  any  solicitation  of  ours,  the  lord 
of  the  manor  has  offered  us  a  piece  of 
land,  large  and  in  a  central  and  com- 
manding position,  for  the  erection  of  a 
chapel.  Another  gentleman  has  pro- 
mised one  hundred  yards  of  builoin^ 
stone,  and  more,  if  neoessazy;  and 
another,  the  slates  required  for  the  roof. 
A  donation  of  £10  is  promised  by  a 
retired  Baptist  minister.  Some  other 
contributions  are  also  promised,  together 
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with  the  carnage  of  all  materiala.  We 
thankfully  recognize  in  this  the  good 
hand  of  our  Gh)d.  Our  new  chapek  in 
Leominster  and  Kingsland  are  well 
attended;  and  the  Societies  are  in  a 
good  and  encouraging  state. — December 
20th,  Sunday.  The  chapel  at  Leominster 
was  well  filled,  and  with  eyident  mani- 
festations of  a  yeritable  Home-Mission 
congregation;  the  free-seats  being  oc- 
cupied by  the  poor  and  degraded,  who 
are  at  length  aroused.  Our  Sunday- 
school  has  the  same  Missionary  charac- 
teristics. Some  were  crying  for  mercy 
at  the  public  service.  The  LooJ  preachers 
gave  me  good  reports  of  this  day.  All 
the  chapels,  and  other  places,  which  they 
visited,  were  full ;  some  of  them,  crowded ; 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  was  working  upon 
many  hearts,  convincing  them  of  their 
sinfulness  and  danger.  I  have  been 
astonished  while. listening  to  the  Christ- 
mas cATols  sung  by  the  children  in  the 
streets.  They  are  evidently  of  great 
antiquity,  and  contain  many  obsolete 
words.  Doubtless  of  Popish  origin,  thev 
are  at  once  ludicrous  and  profane.  Such 
remains  of  ignorance  and  superstition  can 
hardly  be  supposed  to  exist  in  Christian 
England,  and  in  the  year  1863. 

2.  TuNSTALL. — The  Journal  of  the 
Kev.  A.  Hoskings,  for  the  past  quarter, 
adds  to  the  proof  of  the  necessity  for 
active  and  persevering  labour  among  the 
large  population  of  the  town.  Numerous 
cottage-services  have  been  held,  usually 
preceded  by  singing  a  hymn  in  the  street. 
On  some  occasions  so  large  a  number 
has  been  attracted  by  this  method,  that 
the  service  has  been  conducted  in  the 
open  air,  by  the  light  of  the  gas-lamps. 
Blessed  consequences  have  followed,  in 
the  conversion  of  sinners.  A  commo- 
dious school-chapel  has  just  been  erected 
in  a  destitute  piurt  of  the  town,  on  land 
generously  given  by  Wm.  Cooper,  Bsq., 
which  is  the  practical  commencement 
of  a  larger  development  of  Methodism 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  congregations 
in  this  place  are  good,  and  the  newly 
established  Sunday-school  is  well  at- 
tended. The  minister  is  encouraged  by 
the  zealous  co-operation  of  those  who 
are  disposed  to  do  their  highest  duty 
towards  their  neighbours.  In  his  domi- 
ciliary visitation  he  is  continually  meeting 
with  circumstances  which  cheer  and 
stimulate  him  in  his  work;  and  his 
addresses  to  idlers  in  the  streets  on  a  Sun- 
day have  been  accompanied  by  evident 
good  results. 

3.  LiVTOPOOL.  ^ruiwiciclr.— The  Rey. 


Heniy  Dodds   writeiy  December  6th, 
1868 : — I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  Mi»on 
at  Whitefield-road  is  steadily  increasing. 
The  congregations  in  our  commodious 
school-chapd  are  as  large  as  we  can 
accommodate,  and  all  the  sittings  but 
nine  are  let,  while  we  have  numetous  vp- 
plications  which  we  are  unable  to  meet 
We  are  contemplating  the  erection  of 
a  large  chapel  erelong  ;  which,  I  doabt 
not,  would  be  speedily  filled  with  atten- 
tive worshippers. 

4.  BuNOORN.  WidntUf  dtc. — Fnm  lh 
Rev.  Joteph  Worhnan. — December  28tfa, 
1863.— The  success  of  this  Minon  is 
most  gratifying.      At  Widness,  in  pir* 
ticular,   Grod*s   cause  is    prospering  in 
every    department.      Our    people   are 
united   and    earnest ;    every    religioua 
service  is  well  attended;  and  the  con- 
gregations are  so  large,  that  tiiey  cammt 
increase,  till    the    new   and    beautiful 
chapel,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the 
liberality  of    a  true  friend  of   Home- 
Missions,  (Thomas  Haslehurst,  Esq.,)  v 
opened.    We  expect  it  will  be  dedicated 
to  the  worship  of   Almighty  God  in 
February.     Our  Sunday-school  is  fall, 
and  is  working  well;    cottage-services 
are  held  in  different  parts  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  are  successful;  and  the 
preaching  of  the  word  has  been  much 
blessed  to  the  people.     The  Society  has 
increased    from    ninety-three    to   one 
hundred  and  six,  with  fifteen  on  trial 
since  September;  and  this  addition  is 
chiefly  of  adults.     The  other  parts  of 
my  district  are  also  in  a  good  state.    I 
have  enjoyed  my  work,  and  am  giving 
myself  wholly  to  it.     There  is,  however, 
enough  to  engage  all  the  attention  of 
one  minister  m  wldness  itself,  with  itA 
large  population,  and  the  '*  navvies  "  and 
sailors  who  are  here  in  great  numbeis. 
Though  I  have  visited  ax  hundred  and 
twenty  houses,  yet  there  are  hundreds 
of  persons,  most  ignorant  and   sinfoL 
whose  doors  I  have  not  time  to  enter. 
More  ministerial  labour  is  imperatiTely 
called  for  in  this  vicinity. 

5.  Manchebtsr.  £cclet. — From  tk< 
Jiev.  S.  If.  Pink.— October  7th,  1863.— 
In  the  course  of  my  visitation,  I  enteieti 
the  house  of  a  man  seventy-two  yean 
of  age,  who  has  reoenUy  ioined  our 
Society.  The  house  was  beantifolly 
dean.  He  was  seated  in  one  oonier* 
and  his  wife,  a  few  years  younger  than 
himself,  sat  in  another.  Tikey  werv 
reading  aloud  easy  lessofna  ol  irords  of 
one  syllable.  The  novelty  of  te  scease 
attracted  my  attention ;  and,  in  answer 
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to  mj  inquiriei^  the  num  told  me,  that 

the  momeiit  God  conyerted  his  soul  he 

Vie  pomessed  with  an  earnest  desire  to 

read  the  New  Testament       He  had 

never  attended  a  day-school,  and  had 

onirbeen  three  times  to  a  Sunday-school ! 

With  the   exception  of   going  to   the 

puish  church  to  be  married,  fifty-two 

vean  ago,  he  never  once  entered  into 

aay  pUce  of  worship,  till  he  was  per- 

'Ui-ied,  eleren  months  since,  by  one  of 

''or  tnct^listribaters     to    attend    our 

rbpeL    Urns  he  had  misspent  half  a 

c^ntmy.     His  life  had  been  drunken 

aoJ  diasolate,  and  his  house  disorderly 

in  the  extreme ;  but  his  change  of  heart 

vi^  luUowed  by  a  complete  change  in 

:^'  life,  in  his  house,  and  in  everything 

>^nt  him.      I  mention  this  case  as 

^u^trating   the  power   of    religion    to 

.'.seaman  self-respect  and  a  purpose 

X  life,  aad  as  an    encouragement  to 

e^ugelical  labour. 

*.  PcDsiT. — From  the  Rev.  Joseph  R, 
Oro»<.— December  28d,  1868.— There 
vt  about  1,380  inhabitants  here,  with 
Ample  accommodation  for  public  worship 
m  the  chorches  and  chapels.  The  trade 
<f  tJie  place  is  good,  and  the  people  are 
«^e  moit  industrious  I  have  ever  met 
^itb.  Dnmkennees  is  the  exception, 
'^<.c^b  the  general  morality  is  not  high. 
Tne  average  attendance  at  public  wor- 
ship exceeds^  I  am  informed,  that  of  any 
f  tbe  adjacent  towns.  We  have  two 
cbpeb,  one  a  new  one,  and  a  preaching- 
rr-m.  In  these  the  congregations  are 
.Tpmnog.  On  my  arrival,  after  the 
•^t  Coolerence,  I  found,  through  the 
-^^  of  my  predecessor,  but  little 
'  ^  besides  our  more  public  services. 
^t  bave  since  established  five  cottage- 
'"Ibices,  which  are  proving  successfuL 
I  find  the  want  of  more  efficient  lay- 
''-stance.  Still,  however,  there  are 
'i^l'^bted  and  encouraging  signs  of 
.'"•l.  One  of  our  members  has  died 
triimphing  in  Christ,  and  seven  have 
»?>n  added  to  our  numbers.  At 
''igniter,  where  the  congregation  had 
* '  iwindled  that  the  trustees  were  con- 
^^apUting  the  sale  of  the  chapel,  there 
'^^'on  December  ISth  a  large  congre- 
ntiou,  the  result  of  visiting  and  of 
'  'ttd^e-services;  and  two  persons,  con- 
•'^'^  of  thra*  sinfulness,  were  enabled 
^>  (.xeidse  faith  in  Christ. 

*  ArrracLiPTE,  Sheffield  East,— The 
^'cnal  of  the  Rev.  John  WesUake,  to 
^^^c^mber,  1863,  shows  diligent  labour 
accdspanied  by  the  blessing  of  God  in 
^  convenson   <rf   several  who   were 
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deeply  sunk  in  moral  and  social  degra- 
dation. The  chapel  is  well  attended. 
The  proceeds  of  the  Foreign  J^Gssionaiy 
Anniversary,  at  this  Home  -  Mission 
station  were  almost  double  those  of  any 
preceding  year.  The  Sunday-school  is 
well  attended ;  and  eleven  of  the  teachers 
have  been  recently  brought  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  religion,  and  have  joined  the 
church.  Mr.  Westlake  is  giving  his 
attention  to  a  district,  in  the  east  of 
Sheffield,  where  there  is  a  population  of 
nearly  7,000,  with  no  provinon  for  public 
teorship  except  a  tmall  school-room  belong- 
ing to  the  " Primitive  Methodists.** 

8.  Bathgate,  Edinburgh. — From  the 
Journal  of  the  Hev.  George  Hobson  it 
appears,  that  in  connexion  with  the 
Mission  at  Bathgate,  Annandale,  and 
adjacent  places,  there  are  five  regular 
Sabbath-services  conducted  by  the  Mis- 
sionary minister  and  several  Local 
preachers,  besides  prayer-meetings.  A 
Sunday-school  has  been  established  at 
Annandale,  which  is  well  attended. 
Eight  services  are  held  on  week-day 
evenings.  There  are  now  fifty-four 
members  in  church  -  fellowship,  and 
twelve  on  trial.  As  elsewhere  in  Soot- 
land,  where  Methodism  is  but  little 
known,  we  encounter  great  prejudice. 
Notwithstanding  this,  and  the  customary 
apathy  of  the  ungodly,  many  satisfactoiy 
cases  of  personal  conversion  to  God  have 
occurred  during  the  quarter.  On  Sep- 
tember 19th  Mr.  Hobson  writes : — 
During  the  last  eight  days  twelve 
persons  have  given  evidence  of  conver- 
sion. At  a  subsequent  lovefeast,  (the 
spiritual  and  fervent  character  of  which 
was  truly  refreshing,)  many  of  these 
spoke,  out  of  the  abundance  of  their 
hearts,  of  their  newborn  love  to  the 
Saviour,  with  a  simplicity  and  power 
which  afforded  great  encouragement. — 
November  9th. — Held  a  meeting  in  the 
school-room  at  Annandale,  at  which  the 
Rev.  WUliam  Willan  presided,  to 
originate  a  movement  for  the  erection 
of  a  chapel.  This  is  now  quite  neces- 
sary, as  our  room  has  become  too  small 
for  the  congregation.  We  have  com- 
menced a  subscription ;  and,  as  the 
members  are  enthusiastic  in  the  work, 
we  confidently  hope  that  erelong  we 
shall  succeed. — December  18th.  After 
visiting  the  people  in  their  houses,  we 
held  a  cottage-service,  at  which  several 
persons  professed  to  see  and  feel  their 
sinfulness,  and  their  need  of  a  Saviour. 
I  had  intended  to  remove  this  meeting 
to  a  more  convenient  place ;  but,  the 
woman  of  the  house  pleading,  with  tears, 
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that  for  the  sake  of  her  unconverted 
family  her  room  might  still  be  lued,  I 
gaye  up  my  intention. 

9.  Zetland  Islands. — During  the 
quarter  ending  December,  1863,  the 
important  and  interesting  work  in  these 
islands  has  been  diligently  prosecuted  by 
the  ministers,  amid  the  toilsome  journeys, 
and  perilous  voyages  in  open  boats, 
incident  to  their  aniuons  calling.  The 
difficulties  and  dangers  have  been  greatly 
aggravated  by  a  stormy  season.  In 
all  the  stations  the  congregations  are 
good,  though  several  of  them  can  only 
have  the  occasional  presence  of  a 
minister.  In  few  places  has  equal 
success  crowned  so  limited  an  agency 
as  we  possess  in  Zetland.  More  ministers 
are  required,  if  those  that  have  been 
gathered  into  the  church  are  to  have 
pastoral  care,  and  if  we  are  to  preserve 
the  position  which  has  been  acquired  by 
years  of  arduous  toil.  Great  hope  is 
expressed  by  all  the  ministers,  as  arising 
from  the  number  of  young  persons 
recently  brought  under  religious  in- 
fluence, who  bid  fair  to  become,  by  good 
training,  efficient  helpers  in  the  work  of 
Grod.  The  recent  quickening  in  Unst, 
the  Rev.  James  Johnson  remarks,  '*  has 
changed  the  face  of  society.  Drinking 
and  card-playing  used  to  be  conunon. 
At  present  there  is  but  little  of  either  ; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  there  is  inward 
regeneration  as  well  as  outward  refor- 
mation." The  influence  of  Methodism 
continues  to  bless  members  of  the  other 
churches  in  the  islands ;  many  who  share 
this  benefit  continuing  in  communion 
with  those  churches,  and,  it  is  hoped, 
exerting  a  good  influence  there.  At 
North-Koe  the  day-school  is  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition,  and  the  teacher  is  earnest, 
and^  especially  anxious  to  promote  the 
spiiitusl   welfare    of   his    charge.      A 


Sabbath-schod  will  be  forthwith  com- 
menced.   The  Rev.  E.  Baylis,  referring 
to  a  series  of  Foreign  Missinnsiy  meet- 
ings just  held  in  the  islands,  involTing 
great  labour,  exposure,  and  danger  to 
the  ministers,  says,  that  at  the  pxindpa 
place  in    the   North-Isles  Ciicoit  the 
chapel  was  crowded,  and  many  were 
unable  to  obtain  admission ;  while  the 
collections  were  more  than  double  those 
of  the  previous  year.     At  Dunrossnen 
we  have  had  some  gratifying  instances  of 
persons  giving  in  proportion  as  God  has 
prospered  them.     One  man  commaiced 
the  summer  fishing,  the  year  before  lost, 
with  this  determination;  and   he  has 
practioJly  observed  it  since.     Sevoal 
follow  his  example.     We  have  sevenl 
pounds  more  this  year  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions than  we  had  twelve  months  once. 
This  statement  Is  taken  to  be  due  to  the 
beneficial  operation  of  our  Home-Mis- 
sions;  and   it  will  gratify  those   who 
support  this  most  necessary  port  of  our 
work.     In  the  Lerwick  Cix^t,  there  is 
a  steady  progress  of  the  work  of  God, 
in  the  edifying  of  beHevers  and  the  con- 
version of  sinners.     A  chapel  is  much 
needed  at  Stromfrith,  where  the  house 
in  which  worship  is   held  is   crowded 
almost  to  sufi'ocation.    A  leader  and  sa 
assistant  have  been  recently  appointed 
here.  At  Yidlow  we  have  a  large  number 
of  members ;  but  this  place,  being  thirty 
nules  from  Lerwick,  cannot  receive  the 
pastoral  attention  which  it  requires.    It 
is  mostly  supplied  by  the  junior  minister, 
the  Rev.  J.  Hewitson ;  but  as  he  has  a 
sound  to  cross  which  in  rough  weather 
is  awfully  dangerous,  he  can  only  visit 
the  people  as  the  weather  may  permit. 
At  Whalsay,  the  place  provided  by  Mr. 
Bruce  for    public  worship    and    lor  a 
Sunday-school  has  become  too  strait  for 
the  congr^^tion ;  so  that  enlaiigeinentii 
necessary,  and  wiU  be  kindly  provided.    . 
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Baptism  of  a  Jew.— A.  B.  S.,  a 
Prussian  Jew,  who  came  to  Edinburgh 
a  little  more  than  a  twelvemonth  ago, 
and  who  has  since  that  time  honourably 
supported  himself,  having  heard  of  our 
little  German  church,  which  meets  each 
Lord's  day,  in  5,  Queen-street>  began 
to  attend  the  services,  with  the  view, 
probably,  of  meeting  some  of  his  country- 
men there.  But  the  regularity  of  his 
attendance,  and  his  marked  attention  to 
the  word  of  life,  betokened  more  than 
mere  curiosity;  and,  having  had  several 


interviews  with  him,  I  entertained  fn^ 
the  very  first  some  hopes  that,  by  Goda 
blessing  upon  the  means  emplojed,  hi 
might  be  led  to  embrace  Chiiatianity< 
In  this  expectation  I  was  not 
appointed.  Having  received  inst 
tion  for  several  months  in  my  o^vn  ho 
in  the  principles  and  doctrines 
Christianity,  and  being  convinced 
only  of  the  Divine  mission  of  Christ, 
of  his  need  of  solvation,  he  expressed 
desire  to  be  received  into  the  ranrdi  M 
baptisnoi  and  to  have  an  opportunity  4 
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confeflBDg  before  the  worid  his  belief  in 

tiio  Difine  Saviour.      Being  satisfied 

with  his  knowledge  and  sincerity,    I 

reqaested  the    Rev.     Dr.     Johnston* 

Nicolaon-Btreet,  to  allow  me  to  dispense 

the  onlinaQoe  in  his  church  ;  a  request 

Thich    waa    readily    granted.      And 

acc»rdiiig1y,  on  the  afternoon   of    the 

third  Sabbath  of  December,  I  preached 

from  the  words  in  1  Cor.  i.  24,  "Christ 

the  power  of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of 

(^>d;"  reoeiTed    from   him,    in    the 

preseace  of  a  veiy  laige  congregation, 

the  avowal  of  his  faith    in  the  Lord 

Jesas  Christ  as  his  Savioor,  and  then 

admmistered  to  him  the  ordinance  of 

biptiain,— the    Rev.     Dr.    Johnston 

cio«a^  the  services  with  prayer.     It 

vu  a  solenm  and  an  affecting  event. 

Connected  with  this  baptism  is  a  coin- 

odeace  which  I  dare  not  leaye  unnoticed, 

o^melj,  that  on  the  same  day  of  the 

mjfith,  twenty  years  ago,  I  was  publicly 

received   into    the    fellowship    of   the 

church.      I   made    reference    to    that 

singular  coincidence  at  the  opening  of 

my  address  to  the  young  man,  before  I 

baptaed  him,  in  the  following  words  : — 

''1q  a  small  city  near  the  Rhine,  not 

fir  from  Cologne,  there  might  be  seen 

03   a  quiet     Sabbath    morning  —  it 

luppened  to  be  the  last  Sabbath  but  one 

uithe  jear  1843— hundreds  of  people 

crowding  into  a  Lutheran  church  to 

witness  the    baptism     of    a    son  of 

Abraham.     No  Jewish  lips   had  ever 

before    in  that    place    confessed    the 

CrtKified  One  to  be  his  Lord  and  Christ ; 

^  some  from  curiosity,    and   others 

^  better  motives,  were  anxious  to  be 

vitnesses  of  that  event.  He  who  preached 

here  this    afternoon     the   everlastinfi" 

^^^3>pel»  and  has  now  the  pleasure  and 

t^«  privilege    of     receiving    into    the 

chinh  a  brother  according  to  the  flesh, 

i«  the  same  who  twenty  years  ago  stood 

at  the  baptismal  font,  making  a  public 

profession   of    his    faith  and  hope  in 

I  shall  only  add,  that  this  Jew,  a 
^erj  intelligent  voung  man,  is  the  first- 
froits  of  my  labours  among  foreigners 
''"idcnt    in    Edinburgh. — JRev.     John 

Kbctesh  Jsws. — The  Missionary 
^aa  visiting  a  village  with  a  view  of 
*^*«nding  the  Friday  evening  service; 
^  arriving  too  late,  he  found  the 
•pa^ogne  dark  and  deserted.  Not 
vuhiogto  have  come  there  altogether 
ia^  he  looked  about  him  m  the  dark 
«rwu  of  the  village.  "  I  soon  dis- 
' 'vsnd  through  a  window,  the  flames 


of  the  seven-armed  Sabbath  lamps,  and 
was  sure  to  have  found  a  Jewish 
dwelling.  But  my  entrance  was  not 
desired,  as  the  father  of  the  household 
was  lust  about  to  bless,  the  Sabbath 
bread,  and  break  it  to  the  household,  and 
would  not  be  disturbed  in  his  de- 
votions.  I  had  therefore  to  pass  on. 
A  Jewess  whom  I  met  showea  me  the 
way  to  the  reader,  whose  dwelling  I  had 
some  difficulty  in  finding.  I  found  him 
a  venerable  old  man,  who  forthwith  in- 
vited me  to  share  his  Sabbath  repast, 
which  I  did,  being  very  weary  and 
hungry.  Before  the  m«al  and  after  it 
I  prayed  aloud  in  Hebrew,  which 
pleased  my  host  greatly.  I  then  took 
my  Bible,  and  we  read  together  Isaiah 
Iv.,  in  Hebrew.  By  this  time  the  old 
man  had  found  out  the  object  of  my 
visit,  but  that  made  no  change  in  him. 
I  could  clearly  trace  the  preparatory 
workings  of  the  Spirit  in  that  old  man. 
A  dear  Christian  friend  had  been 
zealously  pointing  him  to  Jesus,  and  he 
now  with  avidity  listened  to  the  message 
of  free  grace  in  Christ  which  I  brought 
to  him.  Soon  we  were  surrounded  by 
a  good  number  of  Jews,  who  all  came, 
either  from  a  habit  they  had  of  assem- 
bling in  the  readers  room  on  Saturdays, 
or  &om  having  heard  that  a  Missionary 
was  there."  In  the  presence  of  this 
gathering  the  Missionary  was  able  to 
discuss  we  whole  question  with  several 
Jews  in  a  quiet  and  friendly  way ;  and 
he  praises  God  for  having  given  him, 
unexpectedly,  so  favourable  an  op- 
portunity to  do  so.  For  a  long  time  he 
does  not  remember  to  have  had  so 
attentive  an  audience  ;  and,  on  at  last 
rising  to  leave,  he  was  urged  to  repeat 
his  visit  veiy  soon,  and  they  even 
offered  to  defray  his  travelling  expenses. 
As  at  other  stations,  this  Missionary 
also  attaches  the  greatest  importance  to 
his  intercourse  with  the  Jewish  teachers, 
whom  he  justly  calls  the  noblest  portion 
of  the  Jewish  conmiunity.  To  many  he 
has  access  frequently  ;  now  and  then  he 
may  even  say  a  few  words  to  the  pupils. 
In  one  place,  after  having  spoken  to  the 
children,  at  the  teacher's  special  request, 
from  Psalm  xix.,  the  teacher  added  the 
further  request  that  he  (the  Missionary) 
would  not  leave  without  having  prayed 
with  the  children,  which  the  Missionary 
complied  with,  deeply  moved  by  so 
unusual  a  request.  At  another  school 
the  teacher  after  the  Missionary  had 
spoken  to  the  children,  told  them  that 
all  the  stranger  had  said  was  according 
to  truth,  and  set  them  the  task  to  draw 
up  a  paper,   contaiBing  all  they  had 
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beaid|  for  the  followiiiff  Monday.  He 
uzgently  asked  the  MissioiiAry  to  his 
hoTise,  and  there  opened  his  neart  to 
him,  and  gave  him  a  deep  insight  into 
a  soul  panting  for  peace  and  desiring 
Ught ;  a  veiy  type  of  the  Messiah^s  own 
people  in  Israel^  adds  the  Missionary. — 
JUienish  Society. 

Turkey.  —  Dr.  Schneider  recently 
stated,  in  Edinbui^h,  that  it  was  now 
about  thirty  years  since  he  first  went  as 
a  Missionaxy  to  the  Turkish  empire.  That 
was  about  the  commencement  of  the  work 
in  Turisey.  At  that  time  the  door  was 
entirely  closed,  especially  as  respected 
the  Mohammedans.  He  did  not  remem- 
ber at  that  time  of  hearing  of  a  Moham- 
medan purchasing  a  Bible,  or  making 
any  inquiry  in  reference  to  Christianity. 
There  was  no  freedom  or  liberty  of  con- 
science to  them.  The  Crimean  war, 
however,  effected  a  great  change.  In 
the  first  place,  it  broke  down  the  pre- 
judices of  the  Turks,  when  they  saw  the 
armaments  of  the  Western  Powers,  when 
they  saw  their  ships  coming  up  the 
Bosphorus ;  and  that,  when  the  tug  of 
war  was  come,  they  were  themselves,  as 
it  were,  set  aside,  and  the  whole  work 
was  done  by  the  European  soldiers,  they 
felt,  as  it  were,  a  mere  cipher  among 
them.  And  as,  in  the  mmds  of  the 
Mohammedans,  religion  and  the  dvil 
power  are  connected,  when  they  saw 
the  power  of  those  great  Western  nations 
they  began  to  thizUc  that  the  religion  of 
those  nations  might  be  better  thim  they 
supposed.  Thus  their  prejudices  eave 
way,  and  they  began  to  look  on  these 
nations  more  favourably  than  they  had 
done.  In  consequence,  they  began  to 
purchase  Bibles  and  Testaments ;  a  spirit 
of  inquiry  began  to  spring  up  among 
them;  and  they  began  to  converse  in 
regard  to  the  comparative  claims  of 
Christianity  and  of  their  own  system  of 
faith ;  and,  particularly,  this  result  had 
sprung  out  of  the  Crimean  war,  that 
entire  freedom  in  religious  matters  had 
been  secured  for  the  Mohammedans  as 
well  as  for  the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
country.  The  abolition  of  the  peniUty 
of  death  for  the  renouncing  by  Moham- 
medans of  their  religion  was  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
he  could  not  conceive  of  any  curcum- 
stances,  or  combination  of  circumstances, 
diJSiBient  from  those  produced  by  the 
Crimean  war,  that  could  have  led  the 
Turks  to  abolish  that  penalty.  In  doing 
00,  th^  had  ^ven  a  blow  that  would 
undenniae  their  own  system:  lor  Mo- 
haBunedanitm  could  not  stand  the  light 


of  reason  or  examination.    It  hsd  been 
one  of    the  fundamental  principles  of 
Mohammedanism,   that   if   snv  should 
abandon  that  faith  they  should  lose  their 
lives ;  but  that  was  not  now  carried  out, 
and  whatever  persecution  converts  might 
be  subjected  to  from  their  friends,  it 
was  now  no  longer  canied  on  by  the 
Grovemment.   In  Constantinople  twenty 
men  had  been  baptized,  who  were  Mo- 
hammedans, but  have  now  profeoed  the 
Christian    faith;    and  regular   servicefl 
were  being  conducted  for  Mohammedaitf 
in  that  city.     Kothinff  more  was  nov 
necessaiy  for  the  spreamng  of  the  Gos^xl 
among    the    Mohammedans   than  the 
pouring  out  of  the   Spirit,  which  ha» 
already  begun  to  snule  on  different  put^ 
of  the  empire. — Dr.  Schneider  next  ppv 
ceeded  to  refer  to  the  woik  among  the 
Armenians  in  Turkey ;  and  stated,  thst 
in    Yaungu,  a   station   begun   sixteen 
years  ago,  where  he  had  be«i  labouring, 
there  were  now  on  the  Sabbath  senicei) 
held  with  audiences  of  from  eight  hun- 
dred to  one  thousand  people  as  the  aver- 
age, there  being  sometimes  as  manyar 
1,500.    There  is  an  interesting  Sabbath- 
school  connected  with  the  station,  witb 
an  attendance  of   from  1,200  to  1,5'h> 
of  old  and  young.     If  funds  could  be 
obtained  for  the  erection  of  a  new  church, 
it  was  proposed  to  divide  tiie  congr^ 
tion,  and  place  over  them  the  two  native 
pastors  connected  with  it,  whom  ^er 
themselves  support.    Besides  supporting 
their    own    pastors,    this    congragstiiA 
supported  their  own  schools,  and  woriud 
for  the  evangeliEation  of  the  surronnding 
country.    There  was  sJso  in  Yaungu  a 
theological  training-class,  at  which  some 
twenty  native  preachers  of  the  Gospel 
had  been  raised.    From  that  place  nadre 
Missionaries  had  been  sent  forth  to  the 
surrounding  districts,  and  in  some  of  the 
towns  and  villages  there  were  congregv 
tions  with  native  pastcHrs  over  them.    In 
the  three  districts  into  which  the  Turkish 
Mission  was  divided,  there  were  twenty- 
four  stations  and  one  hundred  and  one 
out-stations — ^in  all,   one  hundred  and 
twenty-five.  Including  Syria,  the  number 
of  stations  was  one  hundred  and  fifty. 
The    native    preachers,     pastors,   and 
teachers  numbered  about  two  handi«d 
and  fifty4wo,  and  adding  these  to  the 
Missionaries,  there  were    stbout  three 
hundred  agents  employed  in  this  voHe. 
In  the  various  districts  there  were  daasei 
sinuLu-  to  that  at  YaoDgu  for  training 
native  pastors,  &c. 

MissiONAKT   SpncH    or   A  CfllSA- 
MAN.— The  f ollewittg  inierarting  address 
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wii  reid  tl  ft  MjMtoDftiT  moetiBg,  at 
Ca»t]eiDftuie,  Aostnliaiy  November  16th, 
byLeoog  A.  Toe,  Wealeyan  Mission- 

KT'— 

IViend^  I  am  very  glad  to  liAve  to  say 
a  few  words  to  you  tiiis  evening.  Since  I 
came  back  here  from  China  is  one  year 
and  seren  months,  and  I  have  preached 
dini&g  that  time  to  my  countrymen,  and 
hire  been  blessed  with  some  success. 
Jost  now,  there  are  three  or  four 
Qunese  who  are  very  anxious  to  learn 
the  tnitib  of  Christ ;  and  they  have  given 
up  the  wonhip  of  images  and  ancestors, 
aad  wish  to  worship  the  true  Grod  every 
day.  I  think  they  are  dncere,  and  that 
Gcni'g  Spirit  is  workiog  on  their  hearts. 
But  I  do  not  offer  them  for  baptism  yet ; 
iB  1  wish  to  wait  for  one  or  two  months 
more,  to  see  if  they  keep  faithful  and 
looking  to  Jesus. 

I  thank  God  for  His  grace  shown 
to  my  countrymen  here,  and  trust  the 
time  may  soon  come  when  His  Spirit 
will  show  them  the  right  way,  and  they 
will  begin  to  cry  for  mercy  and  to  find 
olratioiL 

I  am  happy  to    say,   that  the  five 
Qlnase  baptized  by  Mr.  Harcourt,  last 
Harch,  keep  futhful,  trusting  in  Jesus, 
^  delighted   to    tell  Jesus  to  their 
frieitds,  and  try  to  make  them  give  up 
their  idols,  and  worship  the  living  G-od  ; 
but  some,  all  through,  persecuted  and 
^Mghed  at  them,    because   they  don't 
(are  what  they  ssdd  to  them.     One  went 
^omt  to  Chma  in  May,  and  I  have 
heard  from  him  to  say  he  is  very  happy 
is  Jesos,  and  he  has  told  the  truth  of 
Chrint  to  his  parents  and  friends,  and 
tried  to  show  them  the  right  way  to  come 
t<)  Jesos.  I  preach  in  the  Chinese  church 
eveiy   Sunday,   from  fifteen  to    forty 
herlu^  present,  and  every  day  at  their 
tenia.    Some  receive  what  I  say  gladly, 
«ad  some  don't  care ;  some  say  it  be- 
longs  to   another    country,    and    has 
nothing  to  do  with  them;    and  they 
won't  give   up   their   own  worship  to 
follow  others;  and  some  laugh  at  it,  and 
aj  bad  worda^  and  will  not  give  up 
guaUing,  and  smoking  opium,  and  idoL 
vonhipping.     Sometimes  I    feel  very 
Moy  ud  cast  down,  for  man  is  weak  : 
bvt  I  trust  God  will  help  me,  and  touch 
^>«ir  Hacked  hearts,   and  make    them 
^eelthey  are  sinners,  and  bring  them 
^jt  of  their  wicked  ways  to  the  way  of 
bijlinsBi. 

It  is  forty-five  years  since  Dr. 
Xorriaon  went  into  China  to  preach 
Christ  Jeans  to  my  countrymen;  and 
U  that  time  an  Ainerican  merchant  said 

to  hia^ — "  Doctor,  do  you  think  you  can 


convert  the  millions  of  these  Chinese 
people  ? "  And  the  Doctor  said, — "  I 
cannot  do  anything,  but  God  can  do  that 
for  them."  Some  Chinaman  said  to  the 
Doctor,  that  it  was  no  use  to  preach 
other  writings  to  the  Chinese,  as  they 
had  the  writings  of  Confucius,  which 
were  superior  to  the  writings  of  every 
other  country :  but  he  said,  the  truth  of 
China  was  only  taught  by  man's  wisdom, 
just  like  the  ught  of  a  candle  in  a  dark 
night ;  but  the  truth  of  Jesus  was  the 
wisdom  of  God,  just  like  the  light  of  the 
sun  at  noon-day  ;  and  as  the  sun  when 
it  rises  makes  the  light  of  a  candle  not 
seen,  so  if  the  truth  comes  into  diina, 
like  the  sun  it  would  cause  the  truth  of 
man  to  fade  away.  So  he  preached 
Jesus  Christ.  But  in  eleven  years  there 
were  only  ten  men  converted  ;  and  he 
had  great  persecution  from  the  great 
men  of  China,  and  they  burned  up  his 
Bibles,  and  the  people  were  afraid  to  be 
Christians,  as  he  suffered  such  trouble 
and  difficulties  to  open  the  way  for 
others ;  and,  though  such  a  great  and 

food  man,  had  so  little  success  at  first. 
feel  that  I  ought  to  be  thankful  to 
God  for  His  great  mercy  in  giving  me 
BO  much  success  here  in  preaching  the 
Gospel,   and   bringing   souls  to    Jesus 
Christ.      Now,  there  are  more  than  one 
hundred  ministers  of  different  nations  of 
Europe  and  America  in  China,  preaching 
and    teaching  my  countrymen,  and,  I 
hear,   with   great  success  in    different 
provinces  last  year.      In    the    Amoy 
province  the  yearly  report  says  nearly 
eight  hundred  men  and  women  have 
turned  to  God  from  their  idol-worship. 
In  Shanghai  more  than  two  hundred, 
and  in  the  Canton  province  American 
churches  upwards  of  one  hundred  ;  and 
Mr.  Piercy,  the  Wesleyan  minister,  who 
has  not  been  long  at  Canton,  has  more 
than  twenty  members.  InHong-kong  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Legge's  church  has  more  than 
one  hundred  and  twenty  members ;  and,  I 
believe,  in  China  there  are  now  in  all  the 
churches  about  3,000  men  and  women 
loving  and  serving  God.    How  cheering 
to  thmk  of  the  good  that  has  been  done  in 
those  forty-five  years  since  Dr.  Morrison 
began  to  preach  Jesus  and  Him  crucified, 
and  of  the  good  that  is  doing  now.  I  feel 
that  my  countrymen  in  China  and  here 
ought  to  be  very  thankful  to  you  and  your 
country  for  sending  ministers  to  them,  to 
show  them  the  way  of  eternal  life.  And,  as 
we  pray  every  day  in  the  Lord's  prayer, 
'*  Tny  kingdom  come,"  I  have  told  you 
what  God  is  doing  in  China,  to  show 
you  that  He  is  answering  prayer  ;  and 
1  trust  He  will  bless  His  mmisten,  and 
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every  one  who  helps  to  spread  the  truth 
of  Jesus  in  China,  and  all  through  the 
world,  until  all  shall  know  Him,  from 
the  least  to  the  greatest^  whom  to  know 
is  life  eternal. 

Labrador.— The  United  Brethren,  or 
Moravians,  who  have  long  laboured 
among  the  Esquimaux  in  Labrador, 
have  recently  passed  through  severe  trials. 
From  letters  not  long  sinoe  received,  the 
following  details  are  gathered : — 

Hopeidale  is  the  first  of  the  stations 
named  in  the  oorrewpondence ;  it  was 
established  in  1782.  The  brethren  write 
to  say  that  of  the  Esquimaux  Church 
they  have  no  glad  news  to  communicate, 
as  it  is  a  time  of  sifting  and  a  .real 
crisis.  The  increasing  intercourse  with 
foreign  traders  is  changing  the  old  pa- 
triarchal relations  between  the  Mission- 
aries and  the  natives.  Formerly,  in 
time  of  need,  loans  could  be  made  from 
the  Mission-stores,  to  be  repaid  in  time 
of  plenty ;  but  now,  while  they  do  not 
cease  to  borrow,  the  Esquimaux  are 
prone  to  exchange  their  wares  with 
traders,  and  often  for  injurious  luxuries, 
such  as  brandy.  There  is  a  disposition 
abroad  to  avoid  wholesome  restraint,  to 
become  restless,  and  even  to  murmur 
against  the  teachers  and  against  God. 
To  enjoy  full  liberty,  some  families  have 
removed  into  closer  proximity  to  the 
traders. 

Kain  is  among  the  oldest  of  the 
stations,  and  from  this  it  is  reported 
that  there  has  been  some  prosperity  in 
the  little  church  of  two  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  members.  Meetings  have 
been  well  attended,  and  the  Loid^s  pre- 
sence has  been  felt.  On  some  occasions 
deep  impressions  have  been  produced ; 
sinners  nave  been  awakened,  and  have 
sought  the  counsel  and  prayers  of  the 
Missionaries.  In  many  houses  the  people 
have  met  and  prayed  together.  But  the 
post  year  has  been  a  trying  one.  The 
almost  utter  failure  of  ihe  seal  fishery, 
and  the  poverty  which  ensued  in  conse- 
quence, reduced  the  people  very  much. 
Their  miserable  dothinff  was  ill-fitted 
for  the  stem  severity  of  ike  long  winter, 
and  their  health  was  much  shaken  by 
their  scanty  fare.  For  some  time  they 
were  able  to  procure  partridges,  whidi 
preserved  them  from  starvation,  but  the 
want  of  seal  fat  was  a  sore  affliction. 
During  thin  trial  general  illness  pre- 
vailed, and  lasted  about  eight  months. 
In  some  houses,  where  several  families 
lived  together,  it  frequently  happened 
that  all  were  ill  at  one  time.  There 
were  some,  containing  as  many  as  ten 


persons,  in  which  scarody  one  wu 
strong  enough  to  fetch  firewood  or 
medicines  for  the  sick.  Such  of  thdr 
neighbours  as  were  well,  however,  io(k 
their  dogs  and  sledges,  and  obUmed 
for  the  afflicted  these  necessuies.  It  mi 
a  bitter  time,  but  the  Lord  grsdotuly 
brought  them  through ;  and  He  sobleued 
the  remedies  employed,  that  few  died. 

The  Missionaries  write : — "  Aa  a  time 
of  specially  gracious  visitation  from  tbe 
Iiord,  we  cannot  forbear  mentioniDg  the 
first  week  in  January,  when  we  met  in 
union  of  spirit  with  many  ChristiADs  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  to  implore  a 
new  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on 
ourselves  and  on  all  men,  and  the  speedy 
establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
over  the  whole  earth.  We  felt  that 
Jesus  was  present  in  our  midst ;  and  the 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  clearly 
manifested  in  the  hearts  of  many,  some 
making  open  confession  of  sin,  and 
turning  to  repentance.  The  Esquimaux 
met  in  companies  in  each  other's  hooM 
for  the  purpose  of  uniting  in  prayer  on 
behalf  of  themselvea,  this  oongregatira, 
and  the  work  of  Miasaons  generally." 

Okak,  'the  third  place  named  in  the 
correspondence,  was  established  in  1776, 
with  a  view  to  extend  theur  operation^ 
and  especially  to  cany  the  Gospel  to  the 
Esquimaux  living  in  Ungawa-Bay.  Nev 
efforts  have  been  made  in  oaosequenoe 
of  a  shipwreck  and  murders  some  time 
since.  Ungawa  belongs  to  the  Hndso&V 
Bay  Company ;  so  steps  were  taken  to 
obtain  from  the  company  permiMion  to 
establish  a  Mission-station  there.  An 
unfavourable  answer  has  been  reoeired, 
just  as  it  was  fifty  years  ago. 

The  last  winter  was  very  severe.  Tbe 
cold  was  excessive  and  cootinooai, 
and  provisions  were  very  scarce.  In 
February,  an  epidemic,  a  chest^xNn- 
plaint,  broke  out ;  it  attacked  aD,  and 
sixteen  adults  died.  The  chief  medical 
comfort,  and  one  of  great  value,  waa  a 
stock  of  dried  fruits  sent  two  yean 
before  from  Wurtembeig. 

The  last  letter  recoved  is  from 
Hebron,  a  station  founded  in  1S3'^ 
Here,  too,  the  winter  had  been  un- 
usually severe.  By  the  12th  of  Septem- 
ber snow  was  a  foot  deep,  and  eariy  in 
November  the  places  where  seals  are 
caught  were  frozen  up.  Only  four  weeks' 
provisions  were  in  nand ;  buty  provi- 
dentially, casual  captures  of  seals  ooo- 
tinned  till  Christmas.  Amid  their  triali» 
four  converts  were  baptised ;  but  in 
February  a  messenger  who  brought 
some  letters  seems  to  have  brought  tbe 
epidemic  which  prevailed  elaeiriien,  sad 
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it  spread  n^Idlj  among  the  people. 
Muj  were  laid  proetrate,  and  some 
died.  The  terrific  cold,  and  the 
veaknen  (^  the  people,  rendered  it  im- 
poBsible  for  them  to  bury  their  dead  for 
a  considerable  time.  No  man,  says  the 
vriter,  eoold  describe  their  affliction  and 
need.  Twenty<dx  of  the  dead  were  un- 
boned at  one  time.  Ab  soon  as  possible, 
not  a  few  of  the  Esquimaux  took  to 
flight.    By  the  end  of  July  forty-eight 


persons  out  of  the  little  band  had  died. 
The  only  consolation  was  that  most  of 
the  departed  left  behind  them  a  good 
hope  that,  as  sinners  saved  by  grace, 
they  were  received  into  the  bosom  of 
Jesus.  All  were  more  or  less  afilicted, 
and  one  of  the  children  of  the  writer 
lost  its  eyesight.  When  the  letter  was 
written,  thii^  were  in  a  much  better 
condition. 
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Habstab,  relict  of  Mr.  John  Hirst, 
of  Gomeml,  was  bom  in  Huddersfield, 
AogtBt  11th,  1787,  and  died  May  1st, 
1S6L  She  came  of  parents  who  honoured 
the  name  of  Grod,  and  were  resolutely 
faithfol  to  Methodism  at  the  time  of 
itt  firrt  great  adversity.  When  the 
KiOumite  agitation  swept  through  the 
Huddenfield  Society,  carrying  away  all 
hot  seven  members,  her  parents  and  a 
Bieoe  of  theirs  were  three  of  the  seven. 
This  imall  renmant  used  to  meet  as  a 
dsB  in  her  father's  house,  which  was  led 
bj  Mr.  Joseph  Thornton.  Though  de- 
prived ai  her  parents  at  an  early  age, 
(>he  yet  inherited  the  blessing  of  their 
upright  example  and  effectutd  fervent 
pnjen.  From  the  time  of  her  mother's 
death,  to  that  of  her  own  marriage,  she 
lired  with  a  pious  aunt^  who  continued 
her  training  in  the  nurture  and  ad- 
momtion  of  the  Lord.  The  Spirit 
hrmight  her  in  penitence  and  faith  to 
the  OQSB  of  Chiist,  when  she  was  about 
nioeteen  years  old.  Her  conversion 
«it  sound,  and  well  defined.  She 
Ralixed  this  great  change  while  wrest- 
fiag  with  God  in  her  own  bedroom.  The 
niuifestation  of  6od*s  love  to  her  soul 
VM  so  transporting,  that  she  scarcely 
knew  whether  she  was  in  the  body  or 
oQt  of  the  body.  She  received  her  first 
ti<^  of  church-membership  from  the 
BeT.  Jacob  Kewton,  then  stationed  in 
the  Hnddenfield  Circuit. 

From  the  time  of  her  conversion,  she 
wnestly  endeavoured  to  "workout  her 
ovn  aahation  with  fear  and  trembling," 
ttd  to  walk  oonsiBtently  with  her  pro- 
{msoo.  During  the  eanier  years  of  her 
Bsiried  life,  she  was  severely  tried  by 
the  death  of  several  of  her  children  in 
npid  BQcoession.  But  she  was  enabled 
to  recognise  in  her  boreavements  the 
^ttd  of  her  Heavenly  Father,  and  to 
hov  in  meek  submission.  Her  fwty 
^  onprstcnding,  and  manifested  itseu 
pOMipally  in  the  domestic  circle.    She 


watched  over  her  own  heart  with  great 
jealousy.  Her  views  of  the  Divine 
purity,  and  of  her  own  imperfections, 
were  such  as  sometimes  to  make  her 
write  bitter  things  against  herself.  And 
yet,  while,  in  health,  and  amid  the 
activities  of  life,  she  would  fear  lest  she 
should  never  enter  the  heavenly  rest ; 
when  in  a£9iction,  and  imminent  danger 
of  death,  her  fears  were  gone,  and  she 
could  rejoice  with  holy  confidence  in 
Grod  her  Saviour.  On  one  such  occasion, 
her  affectionate  husband  called,  in  the 
dead  of  night,  for  the  only  son  then 
at  home  to  witness  her  triumphant 
faith  and  holy  joy.  She  revered  and 
loved  the  ministers  of  Christ,  and  de- 
lighted to  receive  them  into  her  house 
with  generous  hospitality.  She  had  no 
higher  ambition  for  her  sons  than  to  see 
them  engaged  in  preaching  the  Gospel ; 
and,  with  respect  to  two  of  them,  her 
wishes  were  gratified.  She  was  most 
tenderly  affectionate  to  her  children; 
and  to  her  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  her 
self-denying  love,  and  earnest  prayers 
on  their  behalf,  they  owe  an  immense 
debt  of  grateful  remembrance.  For  a 
considerwe  period  she  sustained,  in  deep 
humility,  the  office  of  class-leader,  but 
also  mth  fidelity,  and  with  advantage  to 
the  members  of  her  charge. 

During  the  closing  years  of  her  life, 
she  was  called  to  pass  through  "great 
tribulation."  The  sudden  death  of  her 
husband,  the  declining  health  of  her 
youngest  son,  (the  late  Rev.  Edwin 
Hirst,  who  was  laid  aside  from  active 
ministerial  duty, )  and  other  circnnuitan  dw 
of  an  extremely  painful  nature,  oom- 
bined  to  heat  the  furnace  of  her  trial 
■even  times  more  than  it  had  been  wont 
to  be  heated.  But  she  was  not  deprived 
of  the  sustaining  presence  of  Him  who 
hath  said,  *'  When  thou  passest  through 
the  waters,  I  will  be  with  thee;  and 
through  the  rivers,  they  shall  not  over- 
flow Uwe:  when  thou  walkest  through 
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the  fire,  thou  shalt  not  be  burned; 
neither  shall  the  flame  kindle  upon 
thee."  While  feeling  acutely,  and  often 
wondering  at  the  Divine  dispensations, 
she  yet  held  fast  her  faith  in  the  un- 
erring wisdom  and  the  loving-kindness 
of  her  Father  in  heaven.  'Hie  storms 
of  life  made  her  think  the  more  frequently 
of  the  land  in  which  all  is  quietness 
for  ever;  and  often  she  felt  as  the 
Psalmist  did,  when  he  exclaimed,  ''O 
that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove !  for  then 
would  I  fly  away,  and  be  at  rest." 

Her  last  affliction  was  protracted. 
Soon  after  its  commencement,  she  re- 
marked, with  great  composure,  that  her 
medical  attendant  had  pronounced  her  to 
be  suffering  from  disease  of  the  heart, 
without  the  possibility  of  recovery. 
During  its  continuance  she  was  led  to 
review  God's  dealings  with  her  from  her 
childhood,  and  was  constrained  to  ac- 
knowledge with  gratitude  His  unceasing 
mercy.  NotwiSistanding  excruciating 
pain,  she  could  often  rejoice  in  Crod,  and 
was  habitually  thankful  for  every  little 
attention  and  service.  On  the  Sunday 
before  her  death,  she  testified  to  the 
Bev.  James  Allen  that  the  promise,  '^  I 
will  never  leave  thee,  nor  forsake  thee," 
had  often  been  applied  to  her  mind,  and 
that  she  realized  its  fulfilment.  She  had 
a  strong  desire  to  depart,  and  be  with 
Christ;  and  requested  that  prayer  might 
not  be  offered  for  her  recoveiy.  When 
paroxysms,  of  pain  somewhat  abated, 
she  frequently  exclaimed, — 
**  0,  what  a  mighty  change 

Shall  Jesa's  sufferers  know. 
While  o'er  the  happy  plains  they  range, 

Incapable  of  woe  I" 

She  entreated  her  family  to  pray  for  her 
release,  and  to  give  thanks  as  soon  as 
it  was  granted.  Deliverance  came  at 
length;  and,  without  a  struggle  or  a 
groan,  she  entered  into  rest,  having 
shortly  before  Attempted  to  repeat  the 
lines, — 

"The  opening  heavens  around  me  shine, 
With  beams  of  sacred  bliss." 

Truly  may  it  be  said  of  her, — 

"Lo!  the  prisoner  is  released, 
Ughten'd  of  her  fleshly  load ; 
Where  the  weary  are  at  rest. 
She  is  gathei'd  into  God ! 
Lo!  the  pfun  of  life  is  past, 
All  her  warfare  now  is  o'er ; 
Death  and  hell  behind  are  cast, 
Orief  and  suffering  are  no  more." 

H. 

JoHir  Beio  was  bom  at  Ecdesfaill, 
near  Woodhouse-Grove,  in  17H'  His 
mottier  died  while  he  was  young,  and 


left  him  to  the  care  of  an  aont.    His 
maternal  relations  were  Quaken,  and 
his  early  years  were  spent  among  the 
members  of  that  religious  denomination. 
His  grandfather  was  a  Methodist  in  the 
days  of  John  Wesley,  and  was  leader  of 
the  first  dass  formed  in  EcdeshilL  John 
Read  used  to  feel   great   pleasure  in 
stating,  that,  when  Mr.  Wesley  paued 
through  Eccleshill,  he  has  seen  him  stop 
his  carriage  to  pay  his  grandfather  i 
passing  visit.     More  than  forty  yesn 
have    passed   away  since   John  Bead 
gave  his  heart  to  God ;  and,  during  th« 
whole  of  that  time  he  was  enabled  by 
the  grace  of  God,  to  adorn  the  doctrine  of 
his  Lord  and  Saviour.    He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  first  Sabbaih-schoc>l 
in  Eccleshill.    The  Rev.  W.  0.  Booth, 
a  native  of  the  same  place,  writes:  "I 
have  known  and  respected  John  Read 
ever  since  I  was  a  boy.     I  remember 
his  efforts  in  connexion  with  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Sunday-school  at  Eccleshill ; 
and  the  untiring  diligence  with  which 
he  devoted  himself  to  its  interests  for 
many  years.    When  I  was  in  the  Gzore 
Circuit,  from  1843  to  1846, 1  found  him 
one  of  the  most  valuable  and  fsithfnl 
men  in  the  Circuit.    His  experience,  u 
given  in  the  class,  and  at  lovefeasts, 
was  of  a  high  order;   and  I   alwayi 
listened  to  him  vrith  profit.    He  was  my 
father*s  friend,  and  my  own  dear  friend, 
for  whom  I  entertained  more  than  ordi- 
nary respect." 

Ill  1833  he  removed  from  Ecdeehill  to 
Apperley-Lane,  in  the  immediate  ne^- 
bourhood  of  the  Grove.  In  1843  a 
gracious  revival  took  plaoe ;  the  Grore 
Society  was  greatly  increased;  and  a 
new  dass  was  formed,  which  met  in  Mr. 
Read*s  cottage.  The  dass  was  led  bj 
the  late  Wm.  YewdalJ,  who  was  long 
a  stanch  friend  and  liberal  suf^rter 
of  Methodism  in  this  locality.  For  some 
time  John  Read  acted  as  assistant-leader ; 
and  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Yewdall,  in 
1848,  he  was  appointed  to  take  charge 
of  the  dass.  Me  continued  to  dischar^t^ 
the  duties  of  his  office  wiUi  diligena- 
and  fidelity  till  failing  health  oompt^ed 
him  to  desist.  He  always  entertaised 
lowly  views  of  his  own  spiritual  attain- 
ments. He  resembled  John  BunyanV 
Mr.  Fearing  much  more  than  his  Mr. 
Greatheart.  While  leading  his  claas^  h£ 
would  often  stop  and  give  out  a  veise 
which  shows  the  opinion  he  entertained 
of  himself : — 


i< 


O  Jesns,  let  me  Uses  Thj  nans  i 
All  sin^jdss  I  Thou  know'sl  I  an ; 
But  Tlkon  an  pity  ait^"  4e. 
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And  jetf  with  aH,  he  was  far  from  being 
a  despoodmg  GhnBtian.  There  was  an 
tmiAble  gimplicity  about  his  character ;  a 
mMknen  and  lowliness  o£  mind,  which 
woo  the  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him.  His 
piety  emitted  a  sabdued,  gem-like  lustre, 
vbich  could  be  appreciated  by  others, 
thoagfa  chiefly  concealed  from  his  own 
observation.  The  Rer.  William  Lord, 
who  had  frequent  intercourse  with  him 
(luring  many  years,  bears  testimony  : 
''Few  men  m  his  station  of  life  have 
occupied  so  high  a  place  in  my  cordial 
and  affectionate  esteem.  He  was  a  man 
of  good,  plain  miderstanding,  and  of 
gitat  anid  genuine  kind-heartedness.  He 
^M  a  imcere  and  exemplary  Christian, 
and  a  loyal  and  genuine  Methodist.  HIb 
bonedty  and  straightforwardness  gave 
him  considerable  iiilluence  in  the  Circuit, 
which  he  always  used  for  the  promotion 
oi  God's  cause."  Another  of  his  old 
mimsterial  friends  observes : — ''He  was 
a  choice  man,  'an  Israelite  indeed;' 
afectioiiate  and  useful ;  a  mature  Chris- 
tian, meet  for  the  inberitance  of  the 

He  was  Society-steward  for  the  Grove 
Beveateen  years,  and  took  a  deep  inter- 
est in  idl  that  affected  the  welfare  of 
theC^nmit.  For  about  forty  yeu«  he 
was  in  the  service,  successively,  of 
Measn.  William  and  John  Yewdall,  and 
inducted  himself  during  this  long  term 
in  a  maimer  to  secure  the  full  confidence 
of  hia  employers. 

In  1859  he  had  a  severe  attack  of 
bronchitis,  which  greatly  enfeebled  him, 
aod  brought  him  by  slow  degrees  to  the 
gravB.  His  love  to  the  means  of  grace, 
which  was  always  strong,  sometimes 
displayed  itself  in  an  affecting  form 
daring  his  illness.  When  quite  feeble 
in  mmd  and  body,  on  the  Sabbath 
i&onung  he  would  ask  for  his  hat^  that 
he  might  go  down  to  the  Grove  to 
w(R^n.  As  long  as  his  voice  would 
■erre,  he  would  jom  in  the  singing  while 
the  dasi  was  met  in  his  own  house. 
About  four  weeks  before  his  death  a 
friead  remarked,  ''You  are  still  a 
pnsoner. "  To  which  he  cheerfully  res- 
ponded, "Ay,  but  I  am  a  prisoner  of 
^)e.'*  Dnnng  the  latter  part  of  bis 
iOseas  he  niol^  but  little,  but  he  loved 
to  hear  others  speak  about  religion. 
At  such  times  hw  countenance  would 
fffighten,  and  his  ejes  fill  with  tears  of 
i^l't  wh2e,  BOW  tiid  then,  a  word  or 
two  isdicated  that  all  was  calm  within, 
la  this  skate  he  lay  for  months,  pceseni- 
^  SBS  «f  tihs  kiveliest  pictures  of  a 
ChikliMi  pweefolly  waiting  for  his 
cittBgs.    And  sQch  was  the  state  in 


which  his  celestial  convoy  found  him, 
when,  on  the  17th  of  December,  1862, 
they  came  to  conduct  his  spirit  to  Para- 
dise, after  it  had  occupied  its  earthly 
tabernacle  seventy-eight  years. 

G,  A.  Page. 

Mr.  John  Bailet,  of  Crowdhill,  in 
the  Winchester  Circuit,  was  bom, 
August,  1785,  near  Wilton,  Wiltshire. 
From  the  early  dawn  of  reason,  it 
appears,  he  had  some  fear  of  God. 
When  he  was  some  twelve  years  of  age, 
a  sad  accident,  which  required  the 
amputation  of  a  limb,  led  him  to  more 
serious  reflection  :  but  it  was  not  till 
the  year  1804  that  he  joined  the  Wes- 
leyan-Methodist  Society.  He  has  been 
heard  to  say,  when  alluding  to  his  early 
days,  how  thankful  he  was  that  he  had 
been  preserved  from  the  sin  of  Sabbath- 
breaking. 

From  the  testimony  of  several  persons, 
it  seems  that  the  late  Mr.  Crabb,  of 
Southampton,  was  the  instrument  of 
Mr.  Biuley*s  conversion.  In  the  year 
1812,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Taylor,  with 
others  of  blessed  memory,  laboured  in  the 
Southampton  Circuit.  Their  place  of 
worship  was  in  a  house  occupied  by  the 
late  Mr.  Richard  Twynam.  When  this 
good  man  relinquished  business,  and  the 
Society  was  in  want  of  a  leader,  Mr. 
Bailey  was  requested  to  act  in  that 
capacity.  His  first  appearance  in  the 
little  room  was  at  a  prayer-meeting ;  and 
he  gave  out  the  hymn, — 

"  Thou,  Lord,  hast  Uess'd  my  going  out, 
O,  bless  my  o<nniiig  in ; 
Compass  my  weakness  round  about, 
And  keep  mo  safo  from  sin." 

As  a  Local  preacher,  it  may  be  said 
of  him,  that  he  endeavoured  to  fulfil 
all  his  appointments,  and  to  abide  by 
the  rules  of  Methodism.  As  a  leader, 
he  stood  high  in  the  estimation  of  his 
brethren,  being  qualified  in  an  eminent 
degree  for  that  office,  by  a  good  memory, 
and  a  deep  acquaintance  with  the  word 
of  God,  and  with  the  deceitfulness  of 
the  human  heart ;  and,  not  being  igno- 
rant of  the  devices  of  Satan,  he  could 
administer  counsel  as  it  was  needed. 
As  a  prayer-leader,  he  was  pre-eminently 
qualified  ;  there  being  always  a  freshness 
and  spirituality  in  his  prayers, — no  dull, 
formal  expressions ;  but  &e  simple  and 
unadorned  language  of  a  full  and  bene- 
volent heart,  uttered  with  pathos  rarely 
surpassed.  His  bereaved  family  can 
testify  to  his  zeal  and  earnestness 
when  he  called  them  together  for  dally 
worship;  as,  also,   to  the  pattern  he 
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set  in  his  general  deportment.  As  a 
neigliboar,  he  was  quiet  and  unobtrusive ; 
studying  and  minding  his  own  business ; 
labouring  with  hia  hands,  that  he  might 
walk  honestly  toward  those  that  were 
without,  that  the  Gospel  might  not  be 
blamed. 

In  the  year  1835,  when  much  effort 
was  made  to  sow  the  seeds  of  dissension 
in  the  MeUiodist  body,  he  was  asked  his 
opinion  of  such  proceedings.  He  replied, 
**  Meddle  not  with  them  that  are  given 
to  change."  Like  Enoch,  he  walked 
with  Grod;  and  as  it  was  said  of 
Tfjvn'^"''^^,  "  He  was  a  faithful  man,  and 
feared  (rod  above  many,"  so  it  might  be 
said  of  John  Bailey. 

The  time  drew  near  to  lay  aside  the 
cares  and  business  of  life.  He  had  nearly 
reached  his  seventy-fifth  year  when  he 
was  seized  with  paralysis,  which  deprived 
him  in  a  great  measure  of  speech.  But 
he  was  stUl  resting  on  the  atonement ; 
and,  being  fixed  on  the  Bock,  he  remained 
unshaken.  He  continued  in  this  state 
three  years.  On  the  Sabbath  before  he 
died,  he  awoke  with  the  words  in  his 
mind, — 

**  O  love  Divine,  how  sweet  thou  art !"  ^Ui, 

There  was  a  change  in  him  after  that 
Sabbath.  Another  seizure  came  on  the 
Monday;  and  he  lingered,  although 
speechless,  yet  not  insensible,  and  show- 
ing by  signs  that  he  was  happy,  and 
resigned  to  the  will  of  God.  When 
asked  if  we  should  sing,  he  gave  taigta 
that  it  should  be  so ;  and  the  hymn, 
'*  1*11  praise  my  Maker,"  &c.,  was  com- 
menced :  but  death  had  begun  his  work, 
and  the  heart  soon  ceased  to  beat^  and 
the  strong  man  bowed  to  the  stroke. 
The  spirit  returned  to  God  who  gave  it. 
As  Mx.  Bailey  lived,  so  he  died,  beloved 
and  respected,  on  the  23d  of  December, 
1862,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his 
age. 

Robert  Raine  died  at  Shildon,  in 
the  Bishop-Auckland  Circtiit,  January 
7th,  1863.     This  humble  and  devoted 


servant  of  Christ  was  bom  at  Beeth. 
From  his  earliest  childhood  be  was 
the  subject  of  religious  impressioDB,  sod 
gave  indications  of  that  devoat  and 
meditative  turn  of  mind,  which  ww  w 
strongly  developed  in  after  yean.  Hii 
mother,  who  was  a  woman  of  deep 
piety,  was  veiy  careful  to  ''bring  him 
up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
liord."  Before  he  was  fourteen,  his 
mother  died.  She  had  taken  peculiar 
interest  in  his  spiritual  welfare;  and  he 
ever  regarded  her  prayers  and  example 
as  being  among  the  most  vafaiaUe 
privileges  of  his  uf e. 

Though  he  never  indulged  in  youthful 
excesses,  he  was  twenty-one  before  he 
became  decidedly  religious.  He  then 
commenced  to  meet  in  class.  For  four 
months  he  mourned  under  the  burden 
of  sin.  Under  a  sermon,  preached  bj 
the  Rev.  R.  Cooke,  he  was  enabled  to 
believe  on  Christ. 

As  a  Local  preacher,  he  was  suooesafnl 
in  winning  souls.  He  greatly  longed 
and  laboured  hard  for  a  revival  of  the 
work  of  Grod  in  the  Shildon  Society. 
He  was  much  given  to  the  reading  of 
the  word,  and  to  prayer.  It  was  a 
marked  feature  in  his  character,  that  be 
disliked  evil  speaking. 

In  the  end  of  the  year  1862,  he 
received  fatal  injury,  by  falling  from  a 
scaffold  while  at  work.  For  a  time  hopes 
were  entertained  that  he  might  recover. 
These  were  not  destined  to  be  realiied. 
It  soon  became  evident  that  he  was 
sinking  fast.  During  his  affliction  he 
was  very  graciously  sustained  by  the 
abundant  consolations  of  the  Spirit. 
Just  before  he  died,  his  leader  said  to 
him,  encouragingly,  "It  will  soon  be 
over."  He  repHed,  ''Yes;  glory  be  to 
God !"  After  musing  for  a  little  while,  he 
said,  "The  angels  have  come.  I  want  to 
be  going."  And,  as  his  friends  gathered 
round  ms  bed,  he  fell  on  sleep. 

He  was  a  man  of  kindly,  quiet  dis- 
position ;  universally  respected  for  hit 
consistent  walk  and  conversation.  He 
died,  as  he  had  lived,  having  "good  hope 
through  grace."  Joseph  Jaquzs. 
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Ann.  17th,  1863. -At  Xeedf,  Mrs.  Maxy 
Shuts,  aged  forty-five  ;  having  been  a  oon- 
iditent  member  of  the  Metiiodist  Society 
about  twenty-six  yean.  Under  a  sermon 
preached  by  the  late  Rev.  Edward  Brice,  she 
was  deeply  convinced  of  sm ;  and,  soon  after, 
she  obtained  a  clear  manifestation  of  pardon- 
ing mercy.  From  that  time,  to  the  day  of 
her  death,  she  walked  in  the  light  of  God's 


"loved  the  habstataoB 
Her  rdigkniB  sj^Mrieoot 


countenance.     She 
of"  God's  "house.* 

was  deep  and  solid.  She  lived  near  to  Ood, 
and  much  in  prayer,  nfteea  yean  ihe  via 
a  tract-distributer,  and  had  oAea  to  eDdors 
bitter  persecution ;  but  this  she  bon  with 
patience  and  fortitude.  Her  effir^^'  me 
long,  and  often  very  seven ;  hut  no  moiarar 
escaped  her  lips.     "Hie  Lord  is  food,**  ihe 
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tcftiifed,  oooe  and  afiin.  "  I  iMTe  myielf 
inHiifauds.  M  wUl b* right.  Glory  be  to 
God!"  Andagwn:  *'He  to  myitrength  in 
veakoaa."  Ani  agiin,  a  few  honn  before 
the  caned  to  fanathe :  "  I  shall  aee  Jesus. 
And 

'Abort the  rMt  this  note  shall  swell, 
Mj  Jesas  hath  done  aU  things  weU.'  '* 

J.  G. 

TUj  8th.— At  Siokekam,  in  the  Retford 
Oiaiii,  Mr.  William  Boothroxd.  He  became 
^  nKmber  of  the  chorch  when  nineteen  years 
•/a^;  and,  having  received  the  grace  of 
<rer  Urd  Jesus  Chriit»  oontinned  steadfsst 
la  flaith  sod  patient  in  hope.  For  sereral 
Tean  he  labonred  acceptably  as  a  Local 
preadMr.  After  long  and  severe  suffering 
1m  dqvrted  in  peace,  aged  fifty-nine. 

C.  P. 

September  18th.  —At  Blackpool,  in  her 
^lUeth  year,  Mrs.  Sarah  Williamson,  the  be- 
loved irife  of  Hr.  J.  C.  Williamson,  of 
Whaleyfiridge,  in  the  Biuton  Circuit  The 
deeeaae  of  her  mother,  about  twenty-five 
jesn^o,  was  one  of  the  means  employed 
W  her  bearenly  Fatiier  to  lead  this  child  of 
iBaa7  pnyera  to  a  wise  decision,  which  was 
»&orti7  followed  by  sound  conversion.  When, 
<n  \m  marriage^  she  removed  to  Whaley- 
Bnd^e,  she  entered  upon  a  course  of  useful- 
Bcfl  in  the  church,  which,  though  a  private 
«iCj  wu»  bj  the  IKvine  blessing,  productive 
<>'  both  temporal  and  spiritual  good  to  many. 
The  iBterasts  of  our  Foreign  Missions  lay 
Bear  her  heart ;  and  she  was  a  sealons  and 
nccearful  ooUeetor  for  that  noble  cause,  to 
the  period  of  her  death.  These  "  labours  of 
bre  "  were  accompanied  by  a  rare  consistency 
ttd  amiability  of  character,  which  endeared 
her  to  a  wide  circle  of  Christian  friendsi,  both 
of  her  own  and  othw  denonnnations.  For 
^>!ot  tima  her  health  had  been  failing ;  but 
it  was  hqied  that  a  brief  sojourn  at  the  sea- 
side might  again,  as  in  former  years,  prove 
^^cMficiaL  But  it  was  otherwise  ordered 
^  an  aU-wise  Providence.  Her  end  was 
■tnkingly  sodden.  Within  a  day  or  two  of 
her  iatoided  return  home,  she  retired  to  rest, 
*fVmuQj  ahnost  in  her  usual  health ;  but, 
it  is  belieTed,  she  expired  in  her  sleep  I  Yet 
oether  herulf  nor  her  friends  had  been 
BBohaerrsnt  of  certain  physical  i^ymptoms^ 
vhieh  thraatened  her  ocmstitution ;  and  she 
^oaatly  breathed  the  spirit  of  those  beau- 
tifolfinea,— 

*'  Whisper  Thy  lore  into  my  hearty 
Wan  me  of  my  approaching  end. " 

Hariag  Umg  "walked  with  God,"  as  in  a 
wxaeai  die  "was  not,  for  God  took"  her 
WHimaalf.  B.  S. 

Xorenbar  5th. — Miss  Mary  Ann  Dauber, 
^  BulL  from  childhood  she  was  remarkable 
^  gsoisl  fiaeling  and  true  kindliness  of 
K»t.  The  death  of  her  father  first  led  her 
^  rtahae  the  necessity  of  personal  godliness, 
"»1  to  sask  and  obtain  it.  Residing  for  a 
^ia  the  south  of  England,  where  Metho- 
^  NTTkas  were  not  acoessible^  she  was 


much  profited  by  the  ministry  of  an  excellent 
clergyman  of  the  £stablidied  Church  ;  but, 
on  removing  to  Brighton,  she  Joined  a  class 
then  led  by  the  late  Rev.  John  Baker,  to 
whose  fiuthful  ministry  and  truly  pastoral 
attentions  she  ever  referred  with  jSeasure, 
and  with  gratitude.  She  was  the  sub(ject  of 
much  bodily  weakness,  and  no  stoanger  to 
sharp  and  repeated  trials ;  but  in  all  circum- 
stances she  maintained  and  mamfasted  a 
constant,  child -like  faith,  and  a  deep  and 
well-principled  love  to  God  through  Christ. 
She  had  an  enlightened  and  unswenrlng 
trust  in  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  all 
her  heavenly  Father's  dispensations,  and 
abounded  in  patience  during  aflUction  and 
pain.  As  her  strength  allowed,  she  usefully 
employed  herself  in  tract-distribution,  and 
in  superintending  a  class  in  the  Ri^gged- 
school.  She  had  strong,  practical  sense; 
and  few  have  equalled  her  in  thorough  un- 
selfishness. In  her  various  fSunily  relations, 
she  was  self-denying  and  invaluable.  She 
adorned  an  unostentatious  profession  of  re- 
ligion ;  and  her  memory  is  fragrant  in  the 
hearts  of  surviving  friends.  Her  last  illness 
wss  short,  and  her  death  was  unexpected ; 
but  she  was,  as  her  words  expressed,  "ready 
and  not  afiraid  to  die. "  As  she  passed  through 
life,  so  she  passed  through  death,  glorifying 
God  ;  and  now,  "absent  from  the  body" 
she  is  "present  with  the  Lord."       C.  P. 

November  28th. — At  York,  Mr.  Thomas 
Kay,  who  was  bom  at  Long-Marston,  of 
pious  parents,  in  the  year  1792.  At  an  early 
age  he  became  the  subject  of  saving  grace, 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  God. 
Fifty-six  years  it  was  his  privilege  to  be 
connected  with  the  Wesleyan  Methodists; 
and  during  a  large  proportion  of  that  time 
he  was  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  a  class. 
He  also  took  a  lively  interest  in  Sabbath- 
schools,  and  was  for  some  time  employed 
usefully  as  a  Local  preacher.  He  was  a  man 
of  retiring  habits,  and  one  who  greatly  de- 
lighted in  the  private  exercises  of  the  closet. 
His  end  was  sudden,  but  his  lamp  was 
trimmed,  and  his  light  burning;  and  his 
friends  sorrow  not  as  those  who  have  no 
hope.  T.  K. 

January  1st,  1864.— At  Waltham,  in  the 
Grimsby  Circuit,  William  Wass,  aged  twenty- 
eight.  He  was  naturally  of  a  cheerfiil  and 
hopeful  spirit.  Blessed  with  a  godly  parent- 
age, he  found  peace  with  God  when  only 
twdve  years  old ;  but  levity  of  spirit,  with 
other  causes,  led  to  the  loss  of  that  peace. 
When  on  a  voyage  to  Russia,  old  memories 
returned;  a  mother's  Bible  was  eagerly 
sought  and  read.  Circumstances  changed; 
Providence  chastened  the  wanderer;  and, 
being  restored  to  the  Joy  of  salvation,  he 
sought  to  teach  transgressors  the  ways  of 
God.  In  due  time  he  was  reoeived  as  a  Local 
preacher ;  and  he  exercised  his  gifts  acceptably 
and  usefully.  Thoughts  of  the  ministry  had 
engaged  his  attention;  but  he  entered  into 
business.  Serious  pulmonary  symptoms  soon 
laid  him  aside  fhim  preaching.     At  times  he 
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WM  very  happy ;  bnt  he  fbund  a  conflict  in 
giring  up  hi«  young  wife  and  child.  Still, 
grace  triumphed;  and  in  perfect  peace  his 
mind  was  stayed  on  God.  Once,  at  the  tea- 
table,  ho  sang  with  ecstasy, — 

"  How  happy  every  child  of  graoe,"  ^. 

The  night  before  his  decease,  he  said,  "My 
trust  is  in  Christ."  "I  hare  no  wish  to 
recorer :  I  am  resigned  to  the  will  of  God." 

G.  F. 

Jaauaiy  10th.  ^  At  OldBromptonf  Kent, 
Mr.  H.  Hilliard,  in  his  ninety-slzth  year. 
He  was  "an  old  diseiple," — ^^ving  heard 
Mr.  John  Wedey  preach  in  Chatham  and  the 
▼Idnity  nine  times,  and  Mr.  Charles  Wesley 
onee.  It  is  belieyed  that  he  was  convlnoed 
of  sin  under  a  sermon  preached  by  Mr.  John 
Wesley  at  fire  o'clock  in  the  morning.  (At 
that  Ume  the  whole  county  was  called  the 
"Kent  (Srcuit,"  with  one  hundred  and 
ninety-dght  members,  and  two  ministers.) 
Mr.  Hilliard  found  pardon,  and  the  change 
in  his  life  was  manifest  in  his  serious  deport- 
ment. He  joined  the  Society  at  Chatham, 
June,  1783,  beginning  to  meet  in  Mr. 
Burton's  class.  From  his  friends  and  fellow- 
apprentices  in  the  dock-yard  he  had  to 
endure  much  persecution;  which,  however, 
he  bore  inth  patience.  When  he  became  the 
head  of  a  funily,  he  resolved  to  walk  before 
his  house  with  a  perfect  heart.  After  a  few 
years  of  membership  he  was  made  leader  of 
a  dass;  which  office  he  held  as  a  sacred 
trust  till  the  day  of  his  death.  At  the 
Quarterly  visitation  of  his  class,  December, 
1863,  he  said  to  his  pastor,  "I  expect  this 
wiU  be  the  last  time  I  shall  meet  you  here : " 
and  so  it  proved.  A  few  days  after,  the 
message  came  that  ho  must  die.  "I  am 
going  home,"  he  said,  "to  meet  all  my 
friends  who  have  gone  before  me.**  As  his 
end  drew  nigh,  he  had  to  encounter  tempta- 
tion, and  he  observed,  that,  though  he  had 
been  a  professor  of  religion  nearly  eighty-one 
years,  he  still  felt  his  need  of  Christ.  Again 
he  said,  "  My  meditation  of  Him,  and  of  His 
atonement,  is  sweet ;  and  I  will  thank  Him. 
And  now  I  have  but  one  desire : — 

*  In  age  and  feebleness  extreme. 
Who  shall  a  sinftil  worm  redeem  f 
Jesu9,  my  only  hope  Thou  art, 
Strength  of  my  failing  flesh  and  heart : 
O,  could  I  catch  a  smile  from  Thee, 
And  drop  into  eternity ! ' " 

This  desire  was  granted.  A  few  hours  later 
he  breathed  out  his  life,  as  gently  as  a 
summer  wave  dies  upon  the  shore.     J.  P. 

JMiuary  2l8t — At  yew  Brompton,  Kent, 
Mrs.  Fanny  King,  in  her  fifty-fifth  year. 
Like  Lydia's,  her  heart  was  gently  opened 
to  attend  upon  the  service  of  God.  She 
joined  the  MethodisU  in  1838.  It  pleased 
God  to  visit  her  with  much  affliction  f(»r 
several  years,  and  a  short  n»idenoe  in 
Scotland  only  increased  her  malady.  But^ 
through  the  graoe  of  God,  she  was  enabled  to 
bear  all  patiently.  As  her  end  drew  near,  her 


broken  uttenuusei  showed  that  herthMifais 
were  fixed  on  Christ  When  she  had  tried  to 
quote  the  lines, — 

**  Other  reAige  havt  I  Dcnu^"  4e., 

she  said  to  her  husband,  "  I  have  given  yea 
and  the  children  up  into  the  hands  of  Gol" 
And  then,  as  if  she  had  been  called  by  Cbrist, 
replied,  "  Lord,  I  am  coming !  **  and  fell  on 
sleep.  J.  P. 

January  24th. — ^At  Pruton,  Mr.  E.  Leeoe, 
aged  sixty-two.  He  had  been  a  member  U 
the  Methodist  Society  upwards  of  fifty  jean, 
and  a  class-leader  and  Local  preacher  more 
than  forty.  He  was  trustee  for  Bereisl 
chi^ids,  and  on  different  oocadoiMi  filkd  th« 
office  of  Circuit-steward.  He  was  a  man  of 
meek  and  quiet  spirit,  deeply  devoted  to 
God,  and  ready  for  every  good  word  and 
work.  He  paned  tiirou^  scenes  of  great 
trial  with  calm  submiesion ;  and  hie  gracei 
were  not  <Hily  tested,  but  r^ned  and  im- 
proved, by  the  process.  As  he  neared  the 
end  of  life,  his  sj^tuality  of  mind  evideDtiy 
increased.  His  "conversation*'  was  "in 
heaven."  When  about  to  die,  he  ssid,  "I 
feel  perfectly  peaoefril:'*  "aU  is  ri^t" 

R.  M. 

January  26th. — At  Samold^,  in  tbe 
Grimsby  Circuit,  Thomas  Ormond,  aged 
fifty-nine.  Whoi  about  thirty,  he  was  tinned 
"from  daricnees  to  light,  and  fttim  the  power 
of  Satan  unto  God."  Though  he  had  oerer 
been  outwardly  immoral,  a  real  change  ap- 
peared in  him  after  a  "revival **  in  Orby,  at 
which  time  he  gave  his  heart  to  God.  He 
was  a  man  of  eminently  peaeefial  apirit,  and 
his  piety  was  alike  unobtmrive  and  nneere. 
He  was  "a  good  man,  and  ftril  of  frith" 
Sixteen  years  he  filled  the  office  of  cfa»- 
leader ;  in  which  his  experience  end  eoonari 
were  highly  valued,  and  gained  him  tnest 
esteem.  He  was  forty-three  yean  in  the 
service  of  one  gentleman,  whose  teetlDKioy 
is,  that  he  was  "very  feithfuL'*  His  repa- 
tation  in  the  village  is  without  a  stafaL  Tbe 
little  Society  over  which  he  exerted  godly 
influence  will  much  miss  his  ferrent  and 
conristent  labours.  A  protracted  aflliction 
he  bcnre  with  exemplary  iiatioace ;  and  when 
he  passed  through  the  "dark  vaOey,*'  whkk 
was  to  him,  and  to  those  around  Um,  "the 
verge  of  heaven,"  he  said,  "  I  have  do  merit* 
of  my  own ;  I  am  a  poco*  sinner  aaved  bv 
grace.     '  I  know  wh<»n  I  have  believed.' " 

a  F. 

January  27th.— At  /fteaton^,  Mrs.  Enaal 
Brentnall,  in  her  eightieth  year,  having  bees 
for  sixty-three  years  in  unhitermptcd  mem- 
bership with  the  churdi.  Her  piety  ^» 
deepv  cheerfril,  and  intelligent  She  had 
great  love  for  God's  word,  and  for  aU  that 
tends  to  sustain  the  IMvine  life  in  the  eosL 
Her  choerfrUness  was  manifest,  net  enly  in 
old  age,  but  amid  Uie  cares  of  a  ansKnMw 
family ;  before  whom  abe  was  sBabled  so  to 
walk  as  to  indooe  many  of  them  to  cbooea 
the  same  path«    When  lacreasfaig  infirmities 
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prcTented  her  attend«iiee  At  the  hoou  tA 
pnycr,  ake  mm  enabled  itfll  to  r^joioe  hj 
ratne  of  the  oonunniiion  ahe  maintained 
vitb  God  iaher  own  dwdling.  The  remoTal 
cf  the  finft  of  her  twelve  children,  (Mrs. 
Gooiosoo,  of  £iahq>-Anck]and,)  a  fortnight 
before  her  own  deoease,  seems  to  hare  hast- 
eoed  the  latter  event.  When  near  her 
deptztar^  the  said,  "I  am  conscionB  of 
much  vnfidtfafiilness  on  mf  own  part ;  hat 
I  with  to  toatiQr  to  the  ftdthfUness  of  God  to 
Bie.  I  have  no  eostaatoe,  hot  great  peace." 
Oq  uother  occasion,  with  great  effort,  she 
'iedwed,  "AU  is  right— aU  is  right"  And, 
tttortlf  after,  she  Ytegtax  to  repeat^  bat  was 
i£ib]e  to  finishi  the  solemn  and  joyoos  lines 
.'•iiJowing: — 

"  For  OS  is  {iKpand 

The  angelical  goard ; 
A  oonvoj  attends, 
A  iDlzdst'ring  host  of  inyisihle  friends." 

Tlunhlesndlf  she  entered  into  zest. 

"A  widow,  a  widow  indeed, 
A  mother  in  Israel,  is  gone." 

G.  R. 

Jaaoaiy  28th.— Mis.  Sanih  White^  aged 
siity-five^  of  the  A^ottingham  North  Circuit. 
la  bcr  fifteenth  year  she  was  deeply  convinced 
'4  qn,  sod  led  to  a  daas-meeting  by  a  sor- 
miag  friend.     There  she  fonnd  pardon  and 
pe*ca  through  fiuth  in  Christ.     She  was 
^tn^afiy  attached  to  daas-meetings  throngh 
life:  «nd  few,  if  any,    were    ever  more 
paoetui  m  their  attendance  than  she.     She 
uT3d  ID  holy  oommonion  with  God,   and 
w  hs|)|iy.    Natore  had  done  mnch  for  her, 
>»1  gnee  had  perfected  her  character.     She 
T«  Qiuiio>mi   and  steadfiMt  in  troabloos 
tiaei:  for  tbo  waa  on  the  Bock.     As  a  wife 
^  a  mother,  she  was  not  only  iireproach- 
ibk;  bat  highly  worthy  of  imitation.     She 
(?)Qffat  op  her  children  in  the  fear  of  God, 
ud  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  all  bat  one 
^r/ught  to  fear  God  in  their  yoath,   and 
^ted  to  His  people.     For  some  time  her 
^th  dedSned,  and  she  was  kept  at  home 
r«?  Mxne  weeks  in  the  winter ;  bat  her  mind 
m  cshn  and  her  confidenoe  in  the  Savioor 
vtroog.    To  her  Christ  was  all  in  alL     The 
^  before  her  death  she  was  not  qoito  so 
<rdl  IS  osoal ;  bat  no  alarm  was  felt.     She 
^»3»  down  stain  the  following  morning — 
Rciiaed  on  the  so<ia — and  in  one  minate^ 
^^Kfoi  a  word,  a  sigh,  or  a  groan,  took  her 
"ifbt  to  a  beUer  wortd.     Sho  had  been  a 
%^-^stent  member  of  the  Methodist  Society 
fjT  fifty  yean.  J.  L. 

Pebniaiy  16th. — At  L<mgton,  in  her 
thirtieth  year,  ICss  Sarah  Booth.  Bkesed 
"  childhood  with  the  counsels  of  a  pioos 
"^**^,  she  early  beeame  a  snl^ect  of  Divine 
Pxx.  Her  decision  for  Christ,  and  her 
vn«Q  with  His  church,  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
carted  the  commencement  of  a  religions 
•jo^iRe  which  was  nniform  and  beaatifol. 
in  her  an  experimental  and  practical  piety 
^<aie  with  a  steady  and  increasing  lostre. 


A  devoted  Snnday-school  teaoher,  a  con- 
sidente  visiter  cIS  scholan  when  afflicted, 
and  a  pnnctaal  observer  of  the  means  of 
grace,  she  was  a  patteni  to  yoang  people 
around  her;  while  in  her  own  family  circle 
she  was  a  light  and  a  blessing.  During  a 
long  affiction,  patience  had  its  perfect  work. 
Much  of  Divine  peace  and  resignation  enriched 
her  lastda^,  snd  bright  with  the  Redeemer's 
presence  were  her  last  hoan.  "  Sing  1  '*  she 
said,  "sing!"  And  from  aaddst  the  tears, 
and  prayers,  and  praises  of  sorroonding 
friends  on  earth,  she  passed  away  to  the 
glory  and  bliss  of  heaven.  J.  B.  D. 

February  2l8t. — At  Oreenock,  3(ary  Gair, 
aged  fifty-six.  When  about  twenty  she  was 
found  at  a  door  of  the  old  Methodist  chapd 
in  this  town,  inquiring  about  the  character 
of  a  class-meeting  that  was  then  about  to  be 
held.  The  person  to  whom  sho  put  this 
question  was  a  leader,  now  venerable  for 
yean  and  piety.  He  exfJained  the  nature 
of  a  daas-meeting ;  and  the  anxious  inquirer 
said,  "That  is  just  what  I  want"  She  at 
once  entered,  and  soon  after  rejoiced  in  the 
knowledge  of  God's  favour.  From  that  time 
she  continued  faithful  unto  her  life's  end. 
She  was  the  mother  of  a  large  family,  all  of 
whom  she  taught  to  love  God,  the  church, 
and  Missions ;  and  to  show  this  love  by  doing 
something.  Her  attendance  at  the  services 
of  the  church  was  most  exemplary.  Next  to 
her  ardent  and  uniform  piety,  her  chief 
ornament  was  an  unconquerable  good-temi>er. 
Some  thought  she  was  too  amiable ;  and  one, 
who  knew  her  intimately  more  than  thirty 
years,  says,  that  he  never  saw  a  frown  on 
her  face.  She  had  a  large  endowment  of  *  *  the 
most  excellent  gift  of  charity."  Her  last 
illness  was  typhus  fever.  After  repeatedly 
expressing  her  belief  that  she  would  be  better 
if  she  could  bleep,  she  fell  into  a  slumber  on 
Saturday  the  20th  of  February,  about  four 
in  the  afternoon.  She  awoke  no  more,  bat 
passed  from  sleep  into  her  heavenly  rest,  on 
the  morning  of  ^e  following  Sabbath. 

T.  P.  A. 

February  22d. — At   Plymouth^   Martha, 
the  belovcMl  wife  of  the  Rev.  James  Loutit. 
She  had  oQjoyed  good  health  during  her 
residenoe  in  Plymouth,   and   appeared   ai 
osoal  up  to  the  i^moon  of  Sunday  the  21st. 
In  passing,  however,  from  her  home  to  the 
adjoining  chapel,  she  was  seised  with  an 
illness  which  but  too  soon  became  alarming, 
and  in  the  short  space  of  six  houn  terminated 
in  apoplexy.     Thus  terminated  her  uniform 
Christian  life,  (the  fruit  of  a  living  faith  in 
Him  who  loved  her  and  gave  Himself  for 
her,)  and  her  quiet  but  zealous  and  success- 
frd  services  in  the  cause  of  Christ.     Her 
IMvine  Shepherd  dispensed  with  her  attend- 
anoe  at  the    Sabbath    evening   service    in 
Ebenezer  chapel,    and   at  one  o'clock  the 
following  morning  welcomed  her  redeemed 
and  sanctified  spirit  to  His  presence.     This 
bereavement    is   keenly    felt,    not    only  in 
Plymouth,  but  throughout  the  large  circle  of 
her  friendship.  W.  W.  D. 
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On  Taesday,  March  lat,  this  venerable  man  departed  this  life,  at  loi  houie  on 
Stamford-Hill,  near  London,  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age ;  having  serred  the 
Lord  Christ,  as  a  Wesleyan  minister,  with  uprightness  and  fidelity,  for  the  long 
space  of  fifty-three  years.  Thirteen  years  he  spent  in  Circuit- work  as  a  Traydling 
preacher;  three,  as  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Methodist  Missionazy  Society; 
and  nearly  thirty-seven,  as  Book-Steward.  Though  his  duties  in  this  last  office  were 
partly  secular,  they  had  a  directly  religious  and  moral  bearing ;  since  they  not 
only  contributed,  in  a  most  important  degree,  to  the  comfort  of  aged  ministers,  uul 
of  the  widows  of  deceased  ministers,  but  tended  directly  to  promote  the  cause  of 
spiritual  religion,  by  diffusing,  to  a  very  wide  extent,  a  texdy  Christian  Uteratore. 

During  the  long  period  of  nis  official  connexion  with  the  Methodist  Book-Hoom, 
he  was  careful  to  preserve  the  ministerial  character,  by  preaching  twice  ereir 
Lord's  day,  till  he  was  disabled  by  advancing  years ;  by  meeting  an  impocts&t 
weekly  class ;  and  by  lending  efficient  aid  in  the  Quarterly  Visitation  of  the  Sodetia 
in  the  London  Circuits.  Few  men  have  been  more  distinguished  by  unifonD 
fidelity  in  the  cause  of  their  Divine  Master,  or  more  suooeesful  in  the  fulfilment  of 
sacred  trusts. 

For  some  months  his  natural  vigour,  both  of  body  and  of  ound,  appesred 
gradually  to  decay ;  but  he  was  mercifully  preserved  from  any  serious  amoont 
of  suffering.  On  Monday,  February  29th,  he  attended  to  his  official  duties  in 
London,  as  usual,  but  returned  home  somewhat  indisposed.  On  Tuesday  he  remained 
in  his  own  house ;  yet  no  inmiediate  danger  was  apprehended.  In  tiie  evening  & 
difficulty  of  breathing  ensued,  and  in  a  short  time  he  expired, — so  calmly,  that  the 
precise  moment  of  his  departure  could  scarcely  be  ascertained.  In  him,  therefore, 
was  answered  the  prayer  which  has  often  been  repeated : — 

**  O  that  without  a  lingering  groan 
I  may  the  welcome  word  receive ; 
My  body  with  my  charge  lay  down. 
And  cease  at  once  to  work  and  Uve  !*' 

At  an  unusually  large  meeting  of  the  Book-Conmdttee,  held  on  Friday,  March 
11th,  the  following  R^lution  was  unanimously  and  affectionately  adopted: — 

''  In  recording  the  solemn  dispensation  by  which  the  venerable  Book-Steward  has 
been  removed  from  us,  the  Committee  would,  first  of  all,  bow  in  humble  and  reverent 
submission  to  the  Divine  decree  ;  gratefully  acknowledging  the  goodness  of  God  in 
conferring  on  their  late  friend  the  qualities  which  prepared  Um  for  a  course  of 
service  extraordinary  alike  for  its  length  and  for  its  success,  and  in  sustaining  him 
to  the  very  close  of  hfe  in  the  happy  and  effective  discharge  of  his  official  duties. 

"  While  the  Committee  cannot,  in  this  minute,  attempt  any  sketch  of  Mr.  Mason's 
various  exertions  during  the  past  thuty-seven  years,  or  of  the  steadily  advancing 
prosperity  which  ciDwned  his  plans,  or  of  the  substantial  benefit  thence  accruing  to 
the  Connexional  funds,  they  take  the  occasion  to  express  most  emphaticaUy  their 
sense  of  the  pre-eminent  value  of  his  labours  in  this  establishment.  And  they  feel 
constrained  to  recognise,  in  piurticular,  his  never-failing  diligence  and  faithfulness : 
his  unselfish  devotion  of  rare  business  talents  to  the  interests  of  the  Book-Boom, 
and  of  Methodism  at  large ;  his  unquenchable  love  for  his  brethren  in  the  ministry : 
the  stainless  excellence  of  his  Christian  life  ;  and  his  consdehtioua  attachment  t<) 
the  great  work  of  preaching  the  Groepel,  and  to  the  communion  of  saints.  Of  his 
domestic  virtues,  (and  those  of  his  late  inestimable  wife,)  it  might  scarcely  become 
the  Committee  to  say  more,  while  they  could  not  willingly  say  less,  than  that  they 
rejoice  to  see  the  fruit  of  these  in  all  the  branches  of  his  family.  They  offer  to  Mr. 
Mason*s  children,  and  to  his  children's  children,  an  assurance  of  their  most  affec- 
tionate sympathy ;  with  the  expression  of  a  confident  hope  that  a  rich  UessiDg  will 
rest  upon  them,  descending  from  the  Grod  of  their  fathers. 

''The  Committee  devoutly  trust  that  the  pattern  of  integrity,  zeal,  and  con- 
stancy, bequeathed  by  their  lamented  friend  and  father,  may  stimidate  survivers  to 
Srofitable  emulation ; — that  the  stroke  of  mortality,  sudden,  though  it  had  been 
elayed  more  than  fourscore  years,  may  be  sanctified  to  the  lasting  good  of  many 
both  within  and  beyond  the  limits  of  has  own  circle ; — ^that  tiie  bounty  of  the  Great 
Head  of  the  Chiurch  may  still  be  manifested  in  raising  up  agents  for  all  the 
departments  of  His  holy  service;— and  that  God  may  be  glorified  when  He  taka 
away,  no  less  than  when  He  gives." 
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JUSTIN  MARTYR,  AND  HIS  TIMES. 

{Continued  from  page  300.) 

From  a  canory  view  of  the  church  in  the  time  of  Jastin,  we  take 

an  impresnon  of  its  Bimplicity,  purity,  and  oneness.    A  delightful 

freshness  of  Tigour  pervaded  its  parts.     Such  was  the  theatre  of  action 

on  which  the  snhject  of  this  paper  was  to  appear.     Christianity  had 

JQst  freed  itself  from  the  trammels  of  Judaism ;  and,  having  asserted 

its  independence,  bad  entered  upon  its  glorious  course.  .  A  closer  and 

better  onderstood  fellowship  had  sprung  up  among  Christians,  and 

their  government  was  assuming  a  more  definite  form.     The  avowed 

and  ijfttenratic  conflict  between  the  church  and  the  heathen  powel*, 

vMcfa  Was  to  spread  over  nearly  two  centuries,  and  to  result. iii  the 

toQn^ii^f  the  long-oppressed  church,  wa^also  jUst  commencing,  but* 

vith  Qmi  utmost  earnestness.     A  more  interesting  and  important  ccfh- 

JvwAp^itls  bard  to  conceive.     But  our  Lord,  whb  has  all  poweir  in 

l(ltte5|Ai  earth,  can  provide  agents  in  number  and  quality  equal  to 

^dttDciea  of  His  work. 

riarly  life  of  Justin,  little  is  known  ;  and  that  little  is  gathered 
*Sg  intimations  found  in  his  own  writings.  It  is  evident 
ily  was  one  of  consideration,  and  possessed  of  some  wealth; 
in,  according  to  the  heathen  standard  of  the  time,' had 
loeted  with  the  greatest  care,  and  with  small  apparent  regard 
^0  t0w  'He  Vas  free  from  secular  engajgeinents  and  anxiHies,  ai&d 
fiij^pqnnsple  opportunity  for  indulging  his  love'  of  liberal  study;  'And 
io  sfltfSft  he  aeems  to  have  had  the  means  of  travelling  among  the 
chnrc^s -'in  personal  independence.  No  doubt,  this  was  a  great  advan- 
tage, eittbliiig  him  to  extend  his  activities  over  a  much  wider  field,  and 
to  labour  for  the  benefit  of  congregations  which  might  not  be  able  to 
fnniih  the  support  otherwise  requisite.  •  In  almcist  all  respects,  he 
*as  wen  prepared  to  become  an  agent  of-  extensive  usefulness,  on  his 
<^Q7er8ion  to  Christianity.  He  was  born  at  Flavia-Neapolis,  the  ancient 
Sychem  ;  and  he  informs  us,  in  his  first  **  Apology,"  that  his  father's 
name  was  Prisons.  The  place  of  his  birth  was  a  Roman  colony,  in 
vhich  Grecian  manners  and  culture  prevailed  ;  and  in  harmony  with 
^eu  his  own  training  was  regulated.  To  the  extent  of  his  capacity, 
t^e  was  "  learned  in  all  the  wisdom "  of  the  ''  Grecians."  As  he 
Advanced  to  manhood,  his  thirst  for  knowledge  became  more  intense ; 
U(l  he  was  conscious  of  a  secret  craving  after  knowledge  in  sufajecta 
vhich  to  the  heathen  mind  were  of  the  most  profound  and  mysterious 
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nature.  The  knowledge  of  Qod,  and  of  HU  relation  to  mankind, 
became,  with  Jastio,  questions  of  the  highest  interest.  Unlike  many 
who  devoted  themselves  to  the  stndy  of  ''  philosophy,**  he  wu  a  sio- 
cere  inqairer  after  truth. 

His  first  attempt  to  obtain  the  instruction  of  which  he  was  in  qunt, 
speedily  resulted  in  utter  disgust ;  as  he  found  that  his  master  wbb 
altogether  ignorant  upon  the  points  which  absorbed  his  own  attention, 
and  even  affected  to  treat  them  as  subordinate  things  in  philosophicsl 
discussions ;  occupying  the  time  of  his  pupils  in  matters  which  Justin 
was  already  wise  enough  to  regard  as  the  veriest  trifles.   Not  deterred, 
however,  by  the  disappointment  he  had  sustained,  our  inquirer  eagerly 
attached  himself  to  a  teacher  of  the  Peripatetic  school,  from  whom  he 
hoped  better  things.     His  mortification  was  deep  when  he  discovered 
that  his  professed  guide  was  rather  a  lover  of  sordid  gain  and  impure 
pleasure,  which  he  sought  to  hide  beneath  the  philosopher's  mantle, 
than  a  lover  of  wisdom.     He  found  this  class  of  professors  justly 
exposed  to  the  withering  sarcasms  of  Lucian,  where  he  writes  thus : — 
"  A  race  of  men  have  lately  made  their  appearance,  idle,  contentious, 
vain,  irritable,  infiated,  overflowing  with  insolence ;  appropriating  the 
honourable  name  of  virtue ;  raising  their  eyebrows,  and  stroking  their 
beards.     They  gad  about,  concealing  their  abominable  propensities 
under  this  assumed  garb.     Before  their  disciples  they  are  for  ever 
lauding  self-restraint  and  temperance,  and  pouring  contempt  on  wealth 
and  pleasure ;  but,  alone,  and  in  their  own  practice,  who  can  describe 
their  voracity,  their  lewdness,  their  eagerness  to  lay  hold  of  every 
paltry  obolus  that  comes  in  their  way  7"     Justin  retired  from  the 
miserable  impostor,  and  betook  himself  to  a  Pythagorean  of  great 
reputation.     The  flue  arts,  the  abstruse  science  of  mathematics,  and 
the  wonders  of  the  heavens,  were  the  subjects  on  which  this  celebrated 
master  loved  to  expatiate,  while  the  mind  of  Justin  painfully  yearned 
after  the  knowledge  of  his  Creator.     The  truth  whidi  he  sought  was 
as  little  to  be  found  in  the  prelections  of  this  natural  philosopher  as 
in  the  converse  of  the  debased  Peripatetic.     His  dissatisfaction  could 
not  be  concealed ;  and  the  proud  master  indignantly  dismissed  him 
from  his  school.   The  disappointed  student  was  on  the  point  of  yield- 
ing to  despair,  when  his  hopes  were  revived  by  the  opening  of  a  Platonic 
academy,  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood,  under  the  presidency  of  an 
able  man.     Here  he  found  a  higher  class  of  subjects  treated.     Uia 
mind  was  led  into  the  region  of  thought ;  and  he  indulged  the  pleas- 
ing dream  of  soon  attaining  an  intuition  of  God.   He  now  surrendered 
himself  to  contemplation,  and  found  great  pleasure  in  the  illusions  of 
fancy  with  which  his  new  studies  encompassed  him. 

The  mental  struggles  through  which  he  had  passed  prepared  bis 
ingenuous  mind  to  receive  the  only  Divine  philosophy, — that  which 
is  unfolded  in  the  Gospel  of  the  great  "  Teacher  sent  from  God.*'  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  Justin  was  already  a  subject  of  gracious  influ- 
ence. The  cry  of  his  soul  after  the  Supreme  Good  is  eridence  of  this. 
He  was  conscious  of  insatiable  desires,  though  ignorant  of  the  power 
by  which  they  were  produced.     It  is  not  beyond  the  sphere  of  I^ti-. 
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mite  inquiry,  to  consider  how  much  those  greater  lights  of  heathen- 
ism owed  to  the  Spirit  of  God.  Sach  longings  to  discover  the  truth 
as  filled  the  minds  of  some  of  the  old  sages^  we  may  regard  as  Diyine 
in  their  origin,  while  the  mode  of  satisfying  them  was  merely  human, 
—the  philosopher  choosing  his  own  method  of  inquiry,  and  the  sources 
vheoce  he  sought  wisdom.  Justin  was  a  chosen  vessel.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  the  men  whom  God  has  employed  to  fill  the  most 
important  places  in  His  church,  and  whose  services  fix  the  epochs  of 
its  history,  have  been,  generally,  men  of  high  culture.  Justin  stands 
00  the  verge  of  the  chasm  which  separates  the  times  of  the  apostles 
from  those  of  intense  mental  activity  which  succeeded. 

It  is  evident  that  he  was  hent  upon  deriving  the  greatest  possible 
idTsntage  from  the  Platonic  philosophy.  Hence  his  leisure  hours 
were  occupied  in  earnest  thought  on  the  subjects  of  the  academy.  For 
this  purpose  he  sought  the  most  retired  places,  where  he  could  indulge 
his  contemplationa  without  fear  of  interruption.  He  informs  us,  that 
oQce,  having  wandered  to  a  lonely  part  on  the  sea-shore,  he  was  sur- 
prised to  find  himself  closely  followed  by  an  aged  man,  of  venerable 
ippearance,  who  freely  entered  into  conversation  with  him.  Justin 
fnokly  avowed  the  object  for  which  he  was  there.  This  statement 
called  forth  the  startling  reply,  "  You  are  then  a  lover  of  discourse, 
but  Bo  lover  of  deeds,  nor  of  truth  ;  nor  do  you  attempt  to  be  a  man 
of  action  so  much  as  a  clever  disputant."  This  may  be  accepted  as 
representing  the  view  which  the  early  Christians  entertained  of  the 
philosophers  of  their  time.  Tertullian  said,  **  What  is  the  likeness, 
then,  between  a  philosopher  and  a  Christian  ?  The  one  is  an  aspirant 
for  ftme,  the  other  for  life  ;  the  one  is  laborious  in  words,  the  other 
in  deeds ;  the  one  is  an  embellisher  of  error,  the  other  a  renovator  of 
truth."  Stung  by  the  seeming  injustice  of  the  remark,  Justin  vindi- 
cated the  study  of  philosophy,  declaring  that  nothing  could  be  more 
vorthy  than  to  illustrate  the  supremacy  of  intelligence,  as  "  the  pre- 
Qding  principle  of  all  things,"  and  to  discover  the  Divine  in  the  specu- 
lations of  men.  The  aged  man  gravely  inquired,  what  was  philosophy, 
uid  whether  it  brought  the  boon  of  happiness  to  its  disciples.  The 
lofty  answer  was  returned,  '*  Philosophy  is  the  science  of  being,  and 
the  knowledge  of  truth ;  but  happiness  is  the  reward  of  this  know- 
ledge and  wisdom."  The  object  of  his  Mendly  opponent  was  now  to 
eonrinee  him  that  mere  philosophy  was  incapable  of  solving  the  pro- 
blems he  was  examining ;  that  the  knowledge  of  God,  which  was  the 
avowed  aim  of  Platonism,  could  not  be  obtained  by  human  specula- 
tion ;  that,  in  fact,  it  could  be  conveyed  to  man  only  by  one  who 
enjoyed  the  immediate  vision  of  God  Himself.  It  was  a  mere  Platonic 
ttsertion,  (the  old  man  continued,)  and  refuted  by  the  failure  of  all 
attempts,  that  man's  reason  could  rise  to  that  sublime  vision.  The 
poverlessnesa  of  Platonism  was  further  demonstrated,  inasmuch  as, 
according  to  its  teaching,  "  the  soul  no  more  remembers  these  visions 
of  the  Deity,  as  soon  as  it  enters  into  another  human  body ;"  and  it 
becomes  "  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  the  individual,  whether 

i&  Tisou  of  God  had  ever  been  imparted  to  him  or  not :"  for,  '*  in  the 
3c2 
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one  case  it  would  be  no  distinction,  and  in  the  other  no  loss."  ThuB 
the  sacred  principle  of  retribation  was  broken  down.  Souls  which, 
in  their  metempsychosis,  "were  doomed  to  inhabit  the  bodies  of 
brutes,  had  neither  the  consciousness  of  their  former  aberrations,  oor 
of  their  present  degradation."  The  notion  of  the  soul's  immortality 
was  no  less  contradicted  by  teaching  its  origination  in  time,  and  its 
intimate  connexion  with  the  world  of  sense,  which  in?ol?ed  the  possi- 
bility of  its  decay  amid  all  the  things  that  vanish.  This  enhghtened 
and  eloquent  disputant  shook  the  confidence  of  Justin  in  the  system 
which  he  had  so  eagerly  embraced.  A  conviction  flashed  upon  him, 
that  the  whole  was  practically  nothing  more  than  a  pleasant  dreami 
which  must  inevitably  result  in  disappointment  of  the  hopes  it  inspired ; 
and  wrung  from  him  the  bitter  exclamation,  "  On  what  teacher  can 
we  rely,  or  to  what  quarter  can  we  look  for  aid,  if  these  are  not  the 
doctrines  which  contain  the  truth?"  His  willing  instructer  was 
capable  of  answering  this  anxious  inquiry. 

The  moment  is  one  of  thrilling  interest  in  the  history  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Will  he  abandon  himself  to  despair  of  ever  finding  the  trathi 
and  rush  into  the  demoralizing  pleasures  of  the  world  7  or  will  he, 
despoiled  of  all  his  treasures  of  human  wisdom,  listen  to  the  teachings 
of  his  venerable  friend  7  Happily,  his  principles  are  strong  enoogh  to 
bear  the  shock  which  they  have  received ;  and  he  listens.  He  is 
assured  that  the  truth  may  be  found,  if  he  will  apply  to  the  proper 
source  ;  that,  in  remote  ages,  men  distinguished  above  all  philosophers 
for  their  purity  and  wisdom,  and  accredited  by  miracles  and  prophe- 
cies, had  left  in  their  writings  the  true  revelation  of  God.  If  he  voold 
have  recourse  to  these,  he  would  find  the  light  which  he  had  so  long 
vainly  sought  in  the  schools  of  human  wisdom.  Having  thus  com- 
municated as  much  as  his  bewildered  but  undaunted  mind  could  receiTfi 
the  aged  man  withdrew,  leaving  him  to  his  own  tumultuous  reflections, 
— though,  in  fact,  he  was  not  left  to  himself:  for  the  Spirit  of  God 
was,  doubtless,  graciously  present  with  him.  The  condition  of  Justin's 
mind  at  that  hour  is  a  problem  that  might  well  occupy  the  study  of 
the  mental  analyst :  but,  to  treat  his  subject  successfully,  he  should  be 
one  of  the  most  spiritually  enlightened  of  his  order. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Justin  was  entirely  unacquainted  with 
the  character  of  the  Christians,  who  were  magnanimously  sufiering 
every  form  of  injustice  and  cruelty,  on  account  of  their  religion.  Their 
readiness  to  brave  the  wrath  of  their  persecutors,  rather  than  renoance 
their  faith,  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  mind  ;  convincing  him  that 
they  could  not  be  guilty  of  the  many  odious  sins  which  were  laid  to 
their  charge ;  since,  in  that  case,  they  would  be  the  last  to  sacrifice 
their  lives  in  any  cause,  and  would  not  scruple  to  preserve  them,  eiea 
by  fraud  and  falsehood,  that  they  might  prolong  their  sinful  joys. 
•*  For,"  says  he,  in  his  Apology,  "  I  myself,  when  an  adherent  of  the 
Platonic  school,  heard  the  imputations  cast  upon  the  ChristianB;  hot 
when  I  observed  their  fearlessness  in  reference  to  death,  and  to  aH 
other  things  which  are  usually  objects  of  dread,  it  struck  me  as  utterly 
impossible  that  they  could  indulge  in  vice  and  voluptaousnesi.    A 
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Toloptiuuy— a  man  withoat  self-control — how  could  such  a  man 
embrace  deaths  which  wonld  deprive  him  of  his  indalgences  ?  would 
he  not  rather  attempt  by  every  means  to  prolong  his  existence  in  this 
vorld,  and  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  magistrate  ?  Least  of 
all,  woold  he,  by  self-impeachment,  expose  himself  to  capital  punish- 
ment?" Saperiority  to  ynlgar  prejudice,  and  a  clear  judgment  on  the 
principles  by  which  men  are  actuated,  are  here  admirably  expressed. 
Soch  a  mind  as  Justin's  could  only  require  the  hoUowness  of  all  the 
systems  of  man's  devising  to  be  laid  bare,  in  order  to  the  acceptance 
of  that  which  alone  is  Divine,  when  disclosed  in  the  light  of  its  own 
ample  evidence.  His  trust  in  his  beloved  Platooism  was  shattered  by 
the  reasoning  to  which  he  had  listened.  He  betook  himself  to  the 
stady  of  sacred  prophecy  with  the  utmost  eagerness,  and  sought  the 
icqusintance  of  the  friends  of  Christianity.  The  truth  beamed  upon 
his  mind,  and  illustrated  the  problems  which  he  had  so  anxiously,  and 
yet  so  fruitlessly,  studied.  The  nature  of  the  Divine,  and  its  relation 
to  man,  were  revealed  to  his  wondering  soul ;  and  his  joy  was  inex- 
pressible. He  had  pursued  truth  with  intense  earnestness  and  labour ; 
and  its  discovery  filled  him  with  unbounded  satisfaction.  Having 
foand  *'  the  pearl  of  great  price,"  he  was  prepared  to  purchase  it  at 
the  cost  of  all  other  things.  His  conversion  was  intelligent  and  decided. 
Heathenism  and  its  philosophy  had  held  him  as  a  votary,  only  by  their 
promise  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  his  mind ;  and,  when  Christianity 
met  his  demand,  his  acceptance  of  new  views  was  unhesitating  and 
finn.  He  passed  over  at  once  to  the  ranks  of  the  church,  and  cast  in 
his  lot  with  the  despised  and  persecuted  followers  of  Christ,  choosing 
nther  to  suffer  for  the  truth  which  had  made  him  free,  than  to  be 
hoQoored  as  a  disciple  of  falsehood.  He  took  with  him  his  philoso- 
pher's mantle,  which  his  prior  search  for  truth  fairly  entitled  him  to 
vear,  and  which  in  his  after  course  was  often  turned  to  good  account, 
gaioiog  for  him  access  to  many  who  might  otherwise  have  been  unap- 
proachable. 

This  account  of  Justin's  conversion  has  been  regarded,  in  modern 
times,  ts  an  imaginative  picture,  drawn  to  invest  the  occurrence  with 
greater  interest.     There  is,  however,  no  definite  ground  on  which  this 
opinion  can  be  maintained.    The  whole  narration  is  given  in  a  properly 
historical  style,  which  bears  evidence  of  credibility.     It  is  quite  true, 
that  Justin  was  disposed  to  be  rhetorical,  and  to  labour  occasionally 
for  effect.  But  in  a  matter  of  such  importance,  and  one  which  required 
to  be  stated  with  the  greatest  sobriety  and  distinctness,  it  cannot  easily 
be  thought  that  Justin  would  practise  upon  his  readers.     The  sound- 
ocas  of  his  conversion,  and  the  influence  of  his  new  principles,  would 
preserve  him  from  so  questionable  a  proceeding.    It  is  more  in  accord- 
t&ce  vith  reason  and  with  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  to  accept  the 
statement  as,  in  the  main,  literally  correct ;  and  as  illustrative  of  the 
Divine  mercy  in  arranging  providential  and  spiritual  visitations  in  order 
to  effect  the  conversion  of  a  remarkable  individual  to  Himself.     God 
can  eqnslly  direct  the  agencies  of  His  church,  and  the  operations  of 
His  Spirit,  to  accomplish  so  great  an  end.     The  locality  in  which  this 
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Tictory  of  grace  was  achieTed  is  not  without  its  ioterest.  In  Ub  senrdi 
for  wisdom,  Jastin  wandered  into  distant  and  varions  cities ;  and  the 
probability  is^  that  the  interview  which  had  so  blessed  a  result  took 
place  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  one  of  those  cities.  There  is  to  us  a 
sacrednesa  in  the  very  place  where  the  soul  of  man,  bereft  of  sU  oa 
which  it  has  been  relying  for  spiritual  comfort  and  satisfactiont  is 
indoced  to  have  recourse  to  the  wisdom  and  mercy  of  God  in  the  Gospel 
of  His  Son,  and  to  make  the  surrender  of  itself  to  His  service  and  glory. 
Wherever  this  place  was,  in  the  case  of  Justin,  we  know  from  his  nar- 
rative, that  it  was  situated  at  a  short  distance  from  the  sea.  It  does 
not  seem  probable  that  his  conversion  occurred  in  his  native  city ;  u 
he  was  not  likely  to  be  favoured  there  with  the  means  of  instractioo 
which  had  excited  his  glowing  anticipations.  While  it  is  impossible 
to  speak  with  confidence,  there  is  reason  to  think  that  Ephesus  wta 
the  city  honoured  in  this  signal  instance. 

A  sanguine  temperament  would  not  allow  Justin  to  remain  inactive. 
As  he  had  been  zealous  in  his  search  after  the  truth,  he  would  not  be 
less  so  in  communicating  it  when  the  priceless  treasure  had  been  foaod. 
No  doubt,  the  struggling  church  hailed  the  accession  of  such  a  convert; 
and  many  a  believer  gathered  fresh  courage  from  this  new  illastratioa 
of  the  power  of  the  Gospel  to  subdue  minds  of  higher  culture,  as  well 
as  those  of  humbler  rank.  The  exact  position  which  Justin  assumed  io 
the  church  is  not  clearly  stated.  From  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks 
of  the  ceremonial  observed  in  the  rite  of  baptism,  some  conclude  that 
he  must  have  been  ordained  a  presbyter,  and  have  taken  prominent  part 
on  such  occasions.  The  latter  of  these  suppositions  is,  possibly,  cor- 
rect ;  but  without  involving  the  correctness  of  the  former.  In  Justin*! 
prior  course,  we  may  probably  find  indications  of  his  future  mode  of 
labour.  He  had  passed  from  city  to  city,  and  had  enjoyed  large  inter- 
course with  mankind.  His  sphere  of  action  would  be,  not  improbably, 
wider  than  was  allotted  to  the  ordinary  presbyter.  It  may  be  inferred 
that  he  went  forth,  in  the  strength  of  his  new  principles,  as  an  itinerant 
evangelist.  In  harmony  with  his  cherished  design,  he  visited  the  churehei 
scattered  over  a  wide  area,  employing  his  powers  of  address,  his  dialec- 
tic skill,  and  his  enlarged  views  of  the  Gospel,  for  the  edification  of 
believers.  And  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  he  enjoyed  a  large  amoant 
of  popularity ;  that  his  visits  were  welcomed  with  enthusiasm.  It  is 
impossible  to  estimate  the  value  of  such  services  at  the  time  they  were 
rendered.  Independent  means,  and  a  generous  heart,  wonld  prompt 
him  to  extend  his  labours  beyond  the  great  centres,  to  reach  many  s 
feeble  and  dispirited  company  of  Christians,  to  gladden  their  hearts, 
and  confirm  their  faith. 

By  this  itinerancy,  Justin  would  acquire  a  knowledge  of  varions  forms 
of  Christian  life.  Hence  he  would  obtain  clearer  views  of  the  univer- 
sality of  this  Divine  religion  ;  and  in  his  soul  there  would  glow  a  deeper 
enthusiasm  for  its  wider  diffusion.  He  must  also  become  acquainted 
with  the  opponents  of  Christianity,  in  their  different  spheres.  He  vi^ted 
Alexandria,  and  explored  the  cells  in  which  the  LXX.  were  said  to  have 
translated  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  into  Greek ;— an  opportunity 
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thiBj  which  probably  conduced  to  the  high  Teneration  in  which  he  held 
that  Tenion  of  the  aocieoit  Scriptures.  He  surveyed  with  superstitious 
feeling  "  the  massiTe  structure  in  which  the  Sibyl  uttered  her  oracles  " 
at  Coma^  in  Southern  Italy.     At  Rome  he  resided  for  a  considerable 
time;  sod  there,  in  harmony  with  his  earlier  habits  and  training,  pro- 
fesaionslJy  expounded  the  truth  of  the  Oospel  to  all  who  were  "led  to 
him  by  a  sense  of  their  moral  necessities."  His  school  of  theology  was 
re&deied  attractive  by  the  philosopher's  mantle,  and  by  the  fervid  elo- 
qnenee  of  its  wearer.    It  is  certain  that  mental  activity  and  a  vigorous 
cooatitation  induced  him  to  engage  in  labours  diversified  and  "  more 
ibandsDt."  His  extensive  travels  made  him,  perhaps,  better  acquainted 
vith  the  condition  and  requirements  of  the  church,  and  with  the  various 
fonnaof  opposition  which  Christianity  had  to  meet,  than  any  other  man 
of  hia  time.  His  life-long  culture  prepared  him  to  enter  the  field  against 
the  boldest,  and  the  most  subtle,  of  the  aliens.  His  firm  faith,  and  the 
tone  of  confidence  vrhich  marked  his  character,  inclined  him  to  the  diffi- 
cult hbonrs  of  a  polemic  and  apologist ;   in  which  departments  he 
occopied  a  high  position,  and  won  enduring  fame. 

Sprung  from  the  bosom  of  Judaism,  and  asserting  to  be  its  legiti- 
mate complement,  Christianity  met  with  most  bitter  hostility  from  the 
blind  votanea  of  a  dispensation  which  had  expired.  The  political 
oppreaaion  under  which  they  groaned,  especially  after  their  national 
overthrow,  increased  their  hatred  to  an  almost  incredible  extent.  They 
Attempted  to  relieve  their  miseries  by  the  most  systematic  and  awful 
imprecations  on  the  Christians,  whom  they  regularly  cursed  at  the 
close  of  their  daily  prayers.  The  foul  imputations  which  were  cir- 
culated against  the  disciples  of  Him  who  was  "  without  sin,"  and 
The  left  an  "  example  "  to  His  followers  that  they  *'  should  tread  in 
His  steps,"  were  professedly  believed  by  these  degenerate  sons  of 
Abraham,  and  were  reiterated  by  them  with  a  diabolical  zeal.  Thus 
Justin  writes  to  Trypho  :— '*  You  have  sent  out  chosen  agents  from 
Jeroaalem  over  all  the  earth,  who  report  that  the  impious  sect  of  the 
Christians  has  made  its  appearance,  and  scatter  abroad  those  slanders 
which  all  those  utter  who  know  us  not."  The  opposition  of  the  Jews 
vued  the  hotter,  when  their  fanatical  enmity  to  the  Roman  power 
^ed  out  in  rebellion  during  the  reigns  of  Trajan  and  Adrian,  and 
the  Christians  of  Palestine  refused  to  join  in  this  reckless  enterprise. 
All  this  was  sure  to  attract  the  wakeful  attention  of  Justin;  and,, 
though  the  Jews  willingly  shunned  the  weapons  of  argument,  they 
▼ere  not  allowed  to  escape  so  earnest  a  polemic,  as  we  see  in  the 
Kalogne  with  Trypho.  The  tone  of  asperity  which  occasionally 
appears  in  the  discussion  is  to  be  accounted  for,  if  not  vindicated,  by 
Joatiu's  knowledge  of  the  treatment  which  the  Christians  had  received.. 
The  condnsiveness  of  his  reasoning  drew  the  acknowledgment  from 
Trypho, — "  Tou  seem  to  have  been  much  exercised  in  debating  with 
oambers  of  persons  in  all  the  points  under  discussion,  and  are  there- 
fore ready  with  a  reply  to  every  question  that  may  be  put  to  you." 

A  more  formidable  antagonist  had  to  be  encountered  in  the  sur* 
rounding  beathenismi  which  Christianity  was  destined  to   overturn.* 
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The  desertion  of  ihe  heathen  temples,  in  consequence  of  the  BQcoen 
of  the  new  religion,  brought  on  a  death-struggle  with  the  cdloisal 
power  of  Rome ;  and  the  issaes  were  memorable  and  gloriouB.    From 
a  merely  human  point  of  view,  we  might  tremble  for  the  result ;  but 
there  is  no  triumphant  argument,  no  prosperous  weapon,  against  "the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,"  when  maintained  with  suffering  fortitude  and 
unwayering  faith.     It  is  our  joy  that  evidence  of  this  class  is  not  con- 
fined to  ancient  Christianity.    Modern  times  furnish  bright  illuttntion, 
as,  for  example,  in  the  martyr  church  of  Madagascar.    All  Rome  took 
the  alarm.     An  ignorant  populace  scoffed  at  the  seeming  athdim  of 
the  Christians,  who  worshipped  without  temples,  and  without  the 
costomary  symbols.     The  disasters  which  befell  the  state  were  attri- 
buted to  this  abandonment  of  the  gods ;  and  the  fury  of  the  benighted 
multitude  broke  forth,  notwithstanding  various  rescripts,  and  the 
moderation  of  certain  emperors.     Philosophers  despised  the  ides  o( 
acquiring  truth  from  the  teachings  of  "  a  cracified  Jew,  and  the  tradi- 
tion of  a  few  uneducated  Galileans."     Priests  became  frantic  in  fiev 
of  deserted  altars  and  temples.     Craftsmen  trembled  with  anger,  as 
they  beheld  the  source  of  their  gains  dried  up.     Politicians  looked  on 
with  dismay,  as  they  saw  the  ancient  foundations  of  the  empire  under- 
mined and  threatened  with  destruction.    Emperors  themsel?es  frowned 
with  indignation,  when  they  heard  that  the  required  honours  were 
refused  to  their  statues ;  and  felt  this  to  be  an  act  of  rebellion.    And, 
as  this  new  religion  refused  alliance  with  every  other,  put  forth  a 
claim  of  absolute  ezclusiveness,  and  boldly  avowed  its  aim  at  univer- 
sal conquest,  all  orders  of  the  state  rose  to  a  combined  determination 
to  destroy  it  by  the  strong  arm  of  power. 

Persecution  was  now  assuming  its  most  decided  form ;  and  its 
threatened  career  of  blood  could  not  be  contemplated  without  horror. 
Holy  and  loyal  lives  were  no  defence  against  the  insatiable  demon 
which  was  let  loose  upon  the  Christians.  At  this  juncture  our  heroie 
apologist  appears  in  the  front  of  the  conflict.  He  attempts  to  avert 
the  calamity  by  a  manly  *'  Apology  "  for  his  fellow-believera,  which  he 
placed  at  the  feet  of  the  imperial  master  of  the  Roman  world.  The 
aim  of  Justin  was  to  give  the  Emperor  a  clear  view  of  the  moral  Bup^ 
riority  of  Christianity  over  all  the  forms  of  heathenism,  from  which 
he  might  infer  that  the  existence  of  such  a  religion  could  only  resnlt 
in  great  advantage  to  the  empire.  This  step  was  necessary,  in  con- 
sequence of  verbal  disputations  actively  maintained  by  professed  phi- 
losophers who  could  speak  into  the  ears  of  the  sovereign.  Whatever 
influence  this  appeal  might  exert,  or  might  fail  to  exert,  it  is  not  the 
leu  jcreditable  to  Justin  that  he  made  so  courageous  an  ^Gfort  to  arrest 
the  tide  of  persecution ;  and  it  has  perpetuated  his  fame,  as  the  first 
author  among  the  Christians  of  his  time. 

This  apologist  was  equally  interested  in  the  internal  purity  and  or- 
thodoxy of  the  church ;  and  he  vigorously  employed  his  pen  against 
the  forms  of  heresy  which  appeared.  As  these  flourished  in  places 
which  he  visited,  he  had  the  best  opportunity  of  studying  their  charac- 
ter ;  and  it  is  probable  he  was  acquainted  with  the  authors  of  some  of 
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thenu  From  the  tnmsGendentalism  of  bold  theoriBts^  the  airy  specu- 
lidoDs,  the  false  iDterpretation  of  Scripture,  and  the  impaired  morality, 
his  trntb-loving  mind  ran  back.  He  wrote  against  them  with  consi- 
derable  Tebemence.  To  Trypho  he  says  :  '*  There  are  and  have  been 
maj,  who,  tboagh  profeaaing  the  name  of  Jeans,  have  taught  others 
to  »peak  and  act  atheistically  and  blasphemously ;  and  they  are  deno- 
miotted  by  us  from  the  names  of  the  men  from  whom  each  school  and 
opinion  took  its  rise.  For  others  in  a  different  way  teach  men  to  blas- 
pheme the  Maker  of  the  universe,  and  the  Christ  whose  coming  He 
foretold.  With  none  of  these  we  hold  fellowship,  knowing  that  they 
ue  atheists,  and  ungodly,  and  unjust,  and  lawless ;  and  that,  instead 
of  referencing  Jesus,  they  only  acknowledge  Him  in  name.  They  call 
themadves  Christians  in  the  same  manner  as  those  among  the  Gentiles 
iniciibe  the  name  of  God  in  their  works,  and  share  in  unlawful  and 
atheistic  rites."  One  of  his  polemical  treatises  was  directed  against  the 
whole  tribe  of  heretics ;  another  was  especially  written  to  confute  the 
more  systematic  errors  of  Marcion,  which  were  more  widely  spread,  and 
more  inflaential,  than  any  other  form  of  Gnosticism. 

While  no  positive  judgment  can  be  expressed  as  to  the  proportion  of 
good  resolting  from  these  varied  labours,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
conclude  that  it  was  of  insignificant  amount.  The  uncompromising, 
and  even  indiscreet,  manner  in  which  Justin  treats  his  opponents,  both 
in  his  "  Apology,"  and  in  his  writings  against  the  heretics  and  the 
hti,  was  certainly  calculated  to  diminish  their  beneficial  influence ; 
ftnd,  in  many  cases,  it  would  tend  rather  to  exasperate  than  to  con» 
vert,  Notwithatanding,  his  labours  were  held  in  high  estimation  by 
the  chorch,  in  that  and  in  the  succeeding  age,  when  men  were  in  the 
hest  position  for  judging  of  their  value.  It  ill  becomes  modern  critics 
to  disparage  a  man  whose  devotion  and  fidelity  to  our  holy  religion 
hore  the  test  of  martyrdom. 

Ilie  writings  of  Justin  furnish  proof  of  his  zeal  and  industry.  He 
^u  the  author  of  aeveral  important  works  which  have  suffered  the 
fate  of  many  other  ancient  productions.  "  This  Justin,'*  says  Euse< 
bioi,  "has  left  us  many  monuments  of  a  mind  well  stored  with  learn- 
nigi  and  devoted  to  sacred  things ;  replete  with  matter  profitable  in 
^<7  respect/'  He  gives  a  list  of  these  works  extant  in  his  day, 
mentioning  one  against  Marcion,  one  against  the  whole  body  of  here- 
tics,  one  "  consisting  of  remarks  on  the  soul,"  one  on  the  "  monarchy 
of  God,"  and  one  which  he  calls  the  "  Psaltes.'*  These  productions 
of  Jostin's  pen  have  become  a  prey  to  time  :  for,  though  a  work  on 
|he  *<  Divine  Sovereignty,"  bearing  the  name  of  Justin,  is  in  existence, 
ita  genoineness  is  rejected  by  the  most  competent  critics.  The  ancient 
hiatorisQ  adds, — "  There  are  also  many  other  works  of  his  in  the  hands 
of  many  of  the  brethren."  A  comparatively  small  portion  of  these 
*ntin|s  has  come  down  to  modem  times ;  and  these  have  been  the 
■object  of  much  warm  and  learned  controversy,  according  to  the  views 
vhich  different  persons  have  entertained  of  Justin  himself. 

His "  Apologies,"  (especially  the  larger,)  from  their  contents,  and 
^^^  parpose  for  which  they  were  written,  justly  occupy  a  leading  place 
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among  his  literAiy  remains.    The  immediate  oeeaaion  of  tbe  luiger 
"  Apology,"  generally  believed  to  be  the  firat  in  order  of  time,  watone 
of  U?ely  interest.     A  woman  who  had  led  a  dissolate  life  wm  brooght 
nnder  the  influence  of  Christianity.   Her  life,  transformed,  ptoted  tbe 
fact  of  her  conyersion ;  and  her  eflbrts  were  now  directed  to  the 
reformation  of  her  husband.   But,  instead  of  being  won  by  the  ge&tW- 
ness  and  prayers  of  his  wife,  this  man  was  exasperated  by  her  refusal 
to  join  him  in  their  former  practices,  and  plunged  more  deeply  iato 
sin.     The  trial  was  severe ;  but,  by  the  strength  of  grace,  the  yosng 
convert  resisted  and  triumphed.     When  all  her  endeavours  seemed 
unavailing,  it  became  a  question  in  her  mind  whether  she  should  not 
seek  to  be  absolved  from  the  marriage-tie  which  bound  her  to  one  wlw 
was  "  intent  upon  every  course  to  gratify  his  lusts."     Eneoursged  bj 
her  Christian  friends,  she  remained  with  him,  and  renewed  her  efibrta 
to  promote  his  amendment.     But  this  result  was  not  obtained ;  tad, 
'*  fearing  lest  she  should  become  a  sharer  in  his  unrighteousness  sod 
impieties,  if  she  continued  united  with  him,  she  sent  him  what  iscsUed 
the  *  bill  of  divorce,*  and  was  separated."   In  a  fit  of  rage,  he  accused 
her,  before  the  authorities,  of  being  a  Christian.     By  preferring  i 
prayer  to  the  Emperor,  that  she  might  be  allowed  to  adjust  her  fEimily 
affairs  before  she  was  called  upon  to  make  her  defence,  she  gsiDed 
time ;  and  the  husband's  aim  was  finally  defeated.     Baffled  in  bis 
cowardly  attempt,  he  turned  his  malice  against  her  inatrncter.    After 
suffering  imprisonment,  Ptolemy  was  condemned.   This  act  of  injastice 
and  cruelty  roused  the  indignation  of  others,  who  openly  remonstrated 
against  the  sentencing  of  a  man  whose  character  was  unimpeachable. 
The  only  reply  which  their  remonstrance  elicited  was  the  ioqniry. 
whether  they  were  not  also  Christians  7     They  joyfully  acknowledged 
the  fact,  and  were  summarily  made  to  share  the  honours  of  their  saf- 
fering  friend. 

To  arrest  the  spread  of  these  judgments,  Justin  composed  bis 
"  Apology,"  and  presented  it  to  the  Emperor  and  the  senate.  The 
genuineness  of  this  production  has  been  placed  beyond  doubt,  after 
critical  and  searching  investigation.  Its  existence  in  the  second  ceo- 
tury  is  demonstrated  by  numerous  particulars,  and  especially  by  copi* 
ous  and  literal  quotations  made  from  it  by  the  leading  writers  of  the 
time.  In  the  dedication,  we  read  the  following : — "  I,  Justin,  the  son 
of  Prisons,  grandson  of  Bacchius,  of  Flavia-Neapolis,  in  Syria,  Pales- 
tine, make  this  appeal  and  supplication  in  behalf  of  men  above  every 
other  race  unjustly  hated  and  traduced  ;  being  myself  one  of  them." 
A  passage  in  the  Dialogue  with  Trypho  confirms  this  dedaratioD  by 
announcing  the  descent  of  the  author : — *'  And  not  taking  into  scooant 
any  of  my  own  race,  (I  mean  the  Samaritans,)  but  addressing  Cesar 
in  a  public  document,  I  said,  that  they  were  led  astray  by  confiding  in 
the  magician  Simon,  of  their  race,  who,  they  say,  is  a  god,  above  all 
government,  and  authority,  and  power."  **  If  Justin  be  the  author  of 
one  ^  Apology,' "  it  has  been  well  argued,  "  the  other  also  belongs  to 
him.  By  their  form  and  contents,  both  these  writings  bespeak  them- 
selves unequivocally  to  be  the  productions  of  one  and  the  same  oiind.'* 
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The  kienal  erideuce  of  their  geouinenefls  b  corroborated  by  Eaaebioa, 
vho,  among  Tariooa  references,  has  the  followiDg : — ''  This  one  is  his 
discoune  addressed  to  Antoninus  Pius  and  his  sons,  and  to  the  Roman 
seoAte,  in  behalf  of  our  principles ;  but  the  other  comprises  an  Apologjr 
for  oar  fsitb,  which  he  presented  to  the  emperor  Yerus,  his  successor.'* 
It  is  rery  probable  that  Justin  was  resident  in  Borne  at  the  time  be 
vrote  and  presented  his  "  Apologies."  This  supposition  best  accords 
vith  his  minute  information  as  to  the  particulars  given  on  the  occasion 
of  the  laiger  one ;  and  Eusebius  seems  to  convey  the  same  idea.  It 
appears  to  have  been  presented  shortly  after  the  accession  of  Anto« 
ninoa  Pios,  in  which  case  it  must  have  been  written  abont  the  year 
138  or  139. 

In  this  appeal  to  the  Emperor  and  the  senate,  Justin  institutes  a 
comparison  between  Christianitj  and  heathenism.  He  boldly  repre- 
leots  the  falsehood  and  wickedness  of  the  latter,  (notwithstanding  its 
lofty  pretensions,  and  the  still  more  important  fact,  that  some  eminent 
men  in  hesthenism  had  obtained  partial  glimpses  of  the  truth,)  in 
contrast  with  the  glorious  and  Divine  characters  of  the  former.  True, 
be  propitiates  attention  by  putting  in  the  strongest  light  the  approach 
vhich  great  masters  of  heathen  philosophy  made  to  the  clearer  teach- 
ings of  Christianity ;  and  the  question  acquires  the  greater  force.  Why 
sboald  a  sovereign,  so  distinguished  by  his  virtues  as  Antoninus  Pins. 
be  the  persecutor  of  men  whose  excellence  was  of  the  truest  order? 
The  composition  is  marked  by  skill  and  rhetorical  power ;  but  it 
betnjB  Justin's  asual  defect, — a  want  of  moderation, — which  suffi- 
cieatly  indicated  the  probability  that  his  zeal  would  ultimately  bring 
opoQ  himself  the  fate  which  he  nobly  strove  to  divert  from  others. 

Whether  or  not  Justin  availed  himself  of  the  writings  of  his  pre- 
decessors, is  a  question  which  cannot  be  answered  ;  as,  unfortunately, 
tiiose  writings  have  long  since  perished.  Eusebius  informs  us,  that 
Quadratus  was  distinguished  by  his  power  as  a  preacher  and  his  zeal 
^  in  evangelist,  which  impelled  him  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  distant 
localities,  where  multitudes  were  converted  to  the  faith.  He  has  the 
boDoor  of  being  first  among  the  apologists  for  Christianity,  having 
addressed  a  discourse  to  Adrian,  which,  says  Eusebius,  "  is  still  in 
the  hands  of  some  of  the  brethren,  as  also  in  our  own  ;  from  which 
uijoae  may  see  evident  proof,  both  of  the  understanding  of  the 
mso,  and  of  his  apostolic  faith."  The  immediate  successor  of  Quad- 
ratoa  Id  this  department  was  Arislides,  who  retained  his  philosopher's 
cloak  that  he  might  have  the  better  opportunity  of  preaching  Chris- 
ttanity  to  the  more  educated  heathen  as  the  Divine  philosophy.  The 
iiiitorian  tells  ns  that  he  also  "  was  a  man  faithfully  devoted  to  the 
rehgiott  we  profess,  and  has  left  to  posterity  a  defence  of  the  faith, 
addressed  to  Adrian.  This  work  is  also  preserved  by  a  great  number, 
e^en  to  the  present  day." 

The  next  great  work  of  Justin  is  the  Dialogue  with  Trypho,  who, 
in  cousequence  of  the  Jewish  war,  is  thought  to  have  fled  to  Ephesus, 
and  there  to  have  studied,  and  become  enamoured  of  the  Greek  learn- 
ing*   In  a  solitary  walk,  Justin  was  accosted  by  the  philosophic  Jew, 
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who  judged  firom  his  mantle  that  he  was  a  Grecian.    Jastm  eagerly 
ayailed  himself  of  that  opportunity  of  entering  into  a  disciu&OQ  of 
the  questions  between  them.     He  evidently  loved  debate,  and  nerer 
lost  his  confidence  in  disputation^  even  with  the  most  practised  anta- 
gonists.    In  this  controversy  he  combats  the  objections  of  the  Jews 
against  Christianity,  and  proves  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah  promised 
in  the  Old  Testament.     He  charges  the  Jews  with  evading  the  pro- 
phecies of  Jesus  which  their  own  Scriptures  contained ;  and  shows  the 
folly  of  attempting  to  supplement  Judaism  by  the  philosophy  of  the 
Greeks.    Christianity  was  the  only  complement  and  development  of  the 
ancient  Jewish  religion.   Justin  avows  his  own  origin,  and  also  dedaret 
himself  to  have  been  once  a  lover  of  the  Platonic  philosophy.    Many 
points  of  resemblance  sppear  between  the  Dialogue  and  the  Apolog;ies, 
which  indicate  their  identity  of  authorship.     Neander  well  obserrefj 
that  there  could  be  no  reason  why  any  person  should  attribute  lus 
work  to  Justin,  if  he  could  write  so  able  a  treatise  as  this.    Easebius 
speaks  of  it  as  one  of  Justin's  undoubted  writings.     Irenseas  and 
Tertullian  also  make  use  of  it,  and  acknowledge  its  authorship.    Cer- 
tain peculiarities  mark  both  productions.   They  speak  of  the  canonical 
Gospels  as  "  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles."     The  quotations  from  Scrip- 
ture closely  agree  in  the  two,  while  in  the  same  passages  they  verbally 
differ  from  the  Septuagint  and  the  Gospels.     The  same  mode  of  inter- 
pretation is  also  common  to  both.   They  give  similar  incidental  aoticei, 
and  alike  attribute  to  demons  "  the  confessedly  partial  resemblance  of 
the  Grecian  myths  to  some  incidents  in  the  life  of  Christ."   It  is  pro- 
bable that  this  disputation  (supposing  such  actually  to  have  occurred) 
took  place  while  the  arguments  of  the  Apology  were  fresh  in  the  mind 
of  Justin.     It  is  true  that  some  have  professed  to  doubt  whether  aach 
a  conversation  really  passed  between  the  parties  named,  and  have  inti- 
mated that  Justin  assumed  this  style  of  composition  to  give  force  and 
vivacity  to  his  arguments.    The  question  itself  is  of  very  little  import- 
ance ;  but,  in  the  face  of  so  much  evidence  to  the  contrary,  there  seems 
to  be  no  just  reason  to  doubt  the  meeting  and  the  disputation  between 
these  two  men,  who  were  the  most  distinguished  living  representatiret 
'of  the  old  and  the  new  dispensations. 

Among  the  writings  which  bear  the  name  of  Justin,  is  one  which 
is  termed  an  "  Exhortation  to  the  Greeks  ; "  though,  for  apparently 
good  cause,  it  is  concluded  that  this  title  is  a  mistake  for  one  mnch 
more  suitable,  which  has  been  attributed  to  another  work,^^that  is, 
"  The  Refutation."  Its  genuineness  has  been  strongly  called  in  ques- 
tion, and  is  doubted  by  so  impartial  a  critic  as  Neander ;  while  an 
elaborate  defence  is  put  in  by  Semisch.  The  treatise  is  highly  argo- 
mentative,  and  aims  at  the  complete  destruction  of  heathenism,  as  a 
system  to  which  no  man  can  look  for  the  supply  of  the  deep  wants  of 
his  moral  nature.  Thus  the  author  seeks  to  awaken  in  the  minds  of 
his  readers  the  inquiry  for  a  more  certain  guide,  which  he  declares  is 
to  be  found  in  Christianity  alone.  The  line  of  thought  deviates  widely 
from  that  which  runs  through  the  more  generally  acknowledged  writ- 
ings of  Justin.    The  recognition  of  any  natural  light  in  bettheniam  is 
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abwDt ;  and  all  the  light  is  attribated  to  access  gained  by  its  teachers 
to  the  books  of  Moses.  The  writer  adduces  the  contradictory  opinions 
of  the  philosophers,  instancing  those  of  Plato  and  Aristotle ;  and  directs 
ittention  to  the  Hebrew  prophets  as  the  only  fountain  at  whose  waters 
men  might  quench  their  thirst  for  religious  knowledge. 

To  continue  a  discussion  on  the  writings  of  Justin  would  carry  this 
paper  to  an  undue  length.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  a  treatise  on  the 
SesQTTection  is  attributed  to  him,  of  which  no  mention  is  made  by  the 
ancient  chroniclers.  The  fact  that  it  was  unknown  until  published 
in  the  eighth  century  by  John  of  Damascus,  iuTolves  it  in  the  greatest 
BQspidon,  though  Semisch  labours  resolutely  in  its  behalf.  Several 
other  compositions  bear  the  same  name  ;  but  critics  agree  to  pronounce 
them  spurious.  We  may  all  the  more  regret  that  most  of  the  works 
which  confessedly  flowed  from  his  facile  pen  have  perished. 

{To  he  concluded,') 
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BY  HIS  SON,  THE  REV.  T*  BOWMAN  STEPHENSON,  B.A. 

The  Memoirs  of  great  men  are  supposed  to  have  a  stimulating  and 
inspiring  influence  upon  those  who  read  them.  But,  not  unfrequently, 
the  very  greatness  of  the  subject  prevents  this  eflect,  by  producing  an 
Qtter  despair  of  any  successful  rivalry.  The  racer  is  excited  to  most 
vigorous  exertion  when  his  competitor  is  only  a  little  ahead  of  him :  he 
vonld  be  ready  to  abandon  the  contest  as  hopeless,  if  the  distance 
ktveen  them  were  very  great.  Hence  the  value  of  memorials  of  men 
vho  are  taken  from  the  ranks.  The  practical  influence  of  a  life  like 
theirs,  which  we  are  conscious  we  can  imitate,  may  be  greater  than  that 
of  a  history  which  we  can  only  admire.  I  do  not  claim  greatness  for 
nj  father.  He  had  no  considerable  reputation  beyond  the  bounds  of 
his  own  church  :  he  had  high  character,  rather  than  extensive  popu- 
larity, within  it.  But  his  abilities,  though  not  of  a  showy  order,  were 
>boTe  the  average ;  and  in  some  departments  of  work  his  powers  were 
fnnsrkable.  He  was  a  man  of  unswerving  righteousness ;  he  lived 
om  to  God ;  and  for  forty  years,  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  was  a 
faithful  Methodist  preacher.  Such  men  are  the  muscle  and  sinew  of 
^e  church  of  Christ,  and  are  worthy  to  be  had  in  everlasting  remem- 
bnmoe. 

The  late  Rev.  John  Stephemson  was  born  at  Darlington,  on  the 
^<1  of  July,  1 799.  His  parents,  members  of  the  Wesleyan  Society, 
BOQght  to  train  him  for  God.  His  was  a  strong  nature,  even  in 
infincy ;  he  was  passionate  and  obstinate,  until  the  grace  of  God 
obtained  masterful  sway  over  him.  He  was  early  sent  to  the  Sunday- 
school  ;  and  he  derived  from  his  attendance  there,  not  only  much  per- 
^Dtl  advantage,  but  an  nfiection  for  schools  and  scholars,  which  bore 
neb  fmit  in  his  later  life.    An  attempt  appears  to  have  been  made,  in 
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the  Darlington  bcIiooI,  to  fill  np  the  hiatas  often  bo  painfdily  m&nifeit 
between  the  school  and  the  church.  A  number  of  the  more  leriotts 
scholars  were  gathered  into  a  kind  of  preparatory  class.  To  my  father 
this  meeting  was  highly  beneficial :  he  was  led  to  seek  Christ's  salra- 
tion»  and  he  first  tasted  the  joys  of  forgiving  love  when  about  nine 
years  of  age.  The  temptations  of  school-life,  however,  proved  too 
powerful  for  his  unsettled  piety  ;  and  he  passed  through  varioiu  alter- 
nations of  feeling  and  experience,  until  he  was  powerfully  moved  to 
personal  consecration  by  means  of  a  sermon  preached,  at  the  opening 
of  the  Thirsk  chapel,  by  the  late  Rcy.  John  Storry,  on  New-Year'a  day, 
1817.  On  the  fbllowing  Sunday  evening,  while  the  late  Rev.  John 
Kershaw  was  conducting  the  Covenant-service  in  the  Darlington  chapel, 
John  Stephenson  gave  himself  solemnly  to  Ood,  and  received  the  seal 
of  the  Spirit  to  the  engagement  then  made.  Here  ended  the  initiatory 
period  of  his  religious  life.     From  this  time  he  "  looked  not  back." 

The  genius  of  Methodism,  which  makes  every  one  of  its  members 
work,  soon  laid  its  hand  upon  my  father.  He  became  a  prayer-leader ; 
then  an  exhorter ;  and,  at  last,  took  a  text, — Isaiah  liii.  6 — 12,--and 
preached  his  first  sermon  to  a  little  company  of  villagers.  That  text 
Is  of  such  commanding  power  and  beauty,  that  it  could  scarcely  fail 
to  suggest  some  thoughts  of  value  to  the  mind  of  eren  a  young  and 
untrained  thinker.  At  any  rate,  the  people  liked  the  tyro's  attempt; 
and  soon  afterwards  Mr.  Stephenson  became  an  accredited  Local 
preacher.  ' 

In  1818  he  yisited  Leeds  during  the  sittings  of  the  Conference.  I 
fancy  the  meeting  of  Conference  must  have  been  uncommonly  tttnc- 
tive  in  those  days :  for,  though  railway  trayelling  was  unknown,  one 
constantly  meets  in  the  journals  and  memoirs  of  the  period  with  notices 
of  long  journeys  taken,  often  on  foot,  to  the  nssembly  of  the  tribes. 
I  dare  say,  however,  that,  if  the  railway  system  were  abolished,  then 
would  not  be  wanting  who  would  walk  forty  miles  if  they  had  the 
chance  (which  my  father  enjoyed)  of  hearing  Joseph  Benson  preach  on 
1  John  ii.  24,  25.  The  event  must  have  produced  deep  impres^on 
on  his  mind :  for  he  added  the  text  to  the  record  in  hia  journal  long 
afterwards  ;  the  journal  being  written  in  the  fiowing  band  of  a  youth- 
ful penman,  while  the  addition  is  made  in  the  stiff  strong  hand  of 
recent  years. 

My  father  now  gave  himself,  with  intense  diligence,  to  acquire  know- 
ledge. At  this  time  he  held  a  responsible  position  in  a  large  mill, 
where  his  presence  was  required  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Yet 
he  generally  contrived  to  gain  two  hours  for  study  be/ore  he  went  to 
his  work.  The  theological  researches  of  that  race  of  Methodist  preach- 
ers were  for  the  most  part  conducted  in  the  sweet  air  of  summer  morn- 
ings, when  only  the  lark  was  singing,  or  with  the  aid  of  the  solitary 
candle,  on  cold  black  winter  mornings,  when  the  only  sounds  the  atn- 
dent  heard  were  the  rustling  of  the  leaf  as  he  turned  it,  and  the  digni- 
fied ticking  of  the  old  dock  in  the  corner.  It  was  soon  thought  by 
the  officials  of  the  church,  that  my  father  ought  to  be  devoted  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry.  Tbeir  opinion  coincided  with  his  own  convictions* 
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He  bad  keen  sympathy  with  the  Missionary  work,  and  would  have 
liked  to  go  to  Ceylon  ;  but  he  felt  unwilling  to  interfere  with  the  action 
of  the  church  in  hia  case,  and  so  held  himself  ready  to  go  to  any  part 
of  John  Wesley's  parish.     He  passed  the  various  eiaminations  through 
vhich  alone  candidates  can  enter  the  Methodist  ministry ;  was  received 
u  a  probationer  by  the  Conference  of  1821 ;  and,  to  his  great  astonish- 
meut,  was  appointed  to  assist  the  Rev.  Thomas  Galland  in  the  Lincoln 
Circuit.     The  first  letter  of  my  father  which  has  been  found  was  writ- 
ten to  his  parents.     It  gives  an  account  of  his  walking  to  this  Man- 
cheater  Conference,  which  he  accomplished  in  two  days.     He  evidently 
had  a  strong  appetite  for  sermons.    He  says,  "  I  heard  Mr.  Leach  on 
Friday  cTening,  Mr.  Prosser  on  Saturday  morning,  and  Mr.  Preston  in 
the  erening ;  Dr.  Clarke,  Mr.  Bicknell,  and  Mr.  George  Marsden,  on 
the  Sunday,  and  Dr.  M'Allum  on  Monday  morning."     With  a  touch 
of  pardonable  pride  he  adds,  ''When  my  name  was  announced,  Mr. 
Robert  Newton,  who  is  Secretary,  said,  '  I  know  this  young  man,  and 
think  he  is  very  well  qualified  for  the  work.' "     Dr.  Newton's  regard 
for  "that  young  man,"  and  Mr.  Stephenson's  reverence  for  such  a 
friend,  continued  unbroken  to  the  end  of  life ;  and  I  doubt  not  that 
uene  in  the  Conference  of  1 821  would  recur  to  my  father's  mind,  when 
in  after  years  Dr.  Newton  received  two  of  his  children,  by  holy  baptism, 
into  connexion  with  the  visible  church  of  Christ. 

A  year's  residence  with  a  man  of  Mr.  Galland's  mark  would  be  a 
{Treat  advantage  at  any  time,  but  was  so  especially  in  those  days,  when 
Theological  Institutions  were  not.  Mr.  Galland  took  much  pains  with 
hii  aaajstant ;  and,  under  the  influence  of  his  superior  society,  my 
father^s  mental  power  developed  still  more  rapidly  than  his  store  of 
bowledge  increased.  At  the  end  of  the  year  he  was  sent  to  the  West 
Indies,  after  having  been  ordained  at  Battle-Bridge  chapel,  (King's 
Cross,)  London,  by  Jabez  Bunting,  Joseph  Taylor,  and  Richard  Watson. 
He  Bailed  from  Bristol  in  company  with  the  Rev.  Joseph  Fletcher,  who 
itili  lires,  in  honourable  retirement,  and  with  the  Rev.  Thomas  Murray, 
vho,  after  faithful  sendee  to  the  church,  died  in  1857.  The  voyage 
vaa  Tery  different  from  a  "run"  to  the  West  Indies  in  these  days  of 
steam-communication.  They  did  not  reach  Barbadoes  till  the  20th  of 
iaoQary,  having  been  nearly  six  weeks  on  the  ocean.  The  scenery  of 
the  ialands  impressed  my  father  profoundly.  To  the  last  days  of  his  life 
he  was  wont  to  talk  with  enthusiasm  of  their  seas,  sleeping  beneath 
tmoBt  regal  sun,  or  rippling  in  drowsy  harmonies  upon  a  shore  gemmed 
vith  shells  of  exquisite  colouring,  or  breaking  in  thunder  on  reefs  and 
rocks.  And  I  remember  that  in  the  Exhibition  of  1851  he  took  all 
bis  children  to  the  West-Indian  Court,  and  pointed  out  to  them  with 
the  utmost  delight  the  gorgeous  fruits  there  shown  under  glass-shades 
M  curiosities,  but  which  he  had  seen  on  trees  bending  beneath  their 
Iiucious  abundance.  Tet,  amid  that  garden  of  the  world,  Mr. 
Stephenson  soon  discovered  sights  and  practices  which  turned  all  his 
joy  to  bitterness.  Slavery,  and  its  attendant  horrors,  awoke  in  his 
breast  an  unrelenting  indignation.  The  majority  of  the  planters  were 
lording  it  in  Europe,  on  revenues  wrung  from  the  sufferings  of  their 
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wretched  BlayeB  by  overseen  or  managers  who  were  too  truly  "  the  very 
scam  and  offscouring  of  all  things."     Even  the  owners  who  rended  ou 
their  estates,  and  were  leaders  of  the  social  and  political  life  of  the 
colony,  were  excessively  jealous  and  suspicious  of  the  influcDce  of  the 
Missionary.     Their  permission  was  necessary  before  the  negroes  could 
be  taught  either  from  the  pulpit  or  in  school ;  and  that  permission  vas 
frequently  withdrawn  on  the  most  frivolous  pretences.    But  the  biitory 
of  the  difficulties  and  triumphs  of  our  West-Indian  Missions  has  been 
so  frequently  told,  that  a  version  from  my  hand  is  quite  unnecessary. 
In  these  days,  nevertheless,  when  political  or  commercial  interests 
appear  to  be  warping  the  judgments  of  men,  and  inducing  them  to 
apologize  for  what  is  still  "  the  execrable  sum  of  all  villanies,"  it  is  veil 
to  remember  that  every  one  of  those  candid  and  responsible  men,  who 
went  to  the  West  Indies  disinterested  spectators  of  the  state  of  tbiogs 
there,  were,  by  what  they  saw,  inspired  with  a  life-long  hatred  of 
slavery  and  all  its  belongings.    And  it  behoves  us  to  consider  that  tbe 
essential  wickedness  of  slavery  does  not  consist  in  the  fact,  terrible  as 
it  is,  that  all  crimes  have  been  committed  by  its  means.     There  are 
illustrations  recorded  in  my  father's  journals,  and  substantiated  by  his 
personal  knowledge,  of  so  disgusting  a  character  that  I  dare  notvnte 
them  down  here.    But  the  wickedness  of  slavery  does  not  depend  on 
facts  like  those.     The  argument  against  it  would  be  as  sound,  though 
not  as  telling,  if  every  slave  had  been  treated  with  the  tenderness  doe 
to  a  long-tried  servant,  and  if  the  sanctities  of  domestic  life  among 
them  had  never  been  violated.     The  crime  of  slavery  is,  that  it  makes 
legal  provision  for  the  perpetration  of  crimes  against  tbe  slave ;  that 
it  delivers  him,  bound,  to  the  will  of  his  fellow-man,  leaving  him  no 
guarantee  of  human  rights,  except  such  as  may  exist  in  the  character 
of  his  master.     The  essential  wickedness  exists  in  the  mildest  fonnt, 
as  in  the  most  savage,  of  slavery.     It  is  not  that  the  crime  is  committed, 
but  that  the  system  says  it  may  be. 

Mr.  Stephenson  received  three  appointments  in  the  West  Indies ; 
namely,  to  Tobago,  Trinidad,  and  Barbadoes.  He  then  came  back  to 
England  for  his  marriage,  fully  expecting  to  return  to  the  scene  of  his 
remote  labours.  But  the  Mission  to  the  Shetland  Isles  needed  rein- 
forcements ;  and,  in  answer  to  an  earnest  appeal  from  Dr.  Clarke,  my 
father  offered  to  go.  I  have  called  the  work  in  those  islands  a  Mit- 
9ion,  It  still  deserves  the  name,  but  it  does  not  realize  the  conven- 
tional idea  of  a  Mission  as  vividly  as  it  did  thirty-five  years  ago.  Then, 
in  some  of  the  houses,  the  only  knife  and  fork  were  held  sacred  to  the 
minister's  use,  and  in  the  intervals  of  his  visits  were  kept  in  the  meal- 
tub,  that  they  might  not  rust.  The  food  of  many  of  the  people  was  oat- 
cake, for  bread ;  and  potatoes  and  fish  boiled  together,  amd  eaten  by 
the  whole  family  out  of  a  common  dish,  with  a  noble  independence  of 
Sheffield  ware.  Of  course  I  refer  here  to  the  poorer  classes  :  there 
were  a  few  families  in  which  the  style  of  living  was  on  a  level  vith 
such  refinement  as  was  common  to  the  lairds  of  the  period.  The  work 
was  very  hard  and  very  dangerous.  Long  passages  in  open  boats  from 
island  to  island,  and  journeys  over  dangerous  hills  and  treschcrous 
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ttoda,  were  to  my  father  rendered  all  the  more  dangerous  from  a  lia- 
bilitj  to  sodden  seizarea  which  rendered  him  for  a  time  intenaible. 
These  leuares  were  referred  by  medical  authorities  to  the  sudden 
eiumge  from  the  torrid  climate  of  Barbadoes  to  the  sometimes  Arctic 
teopastmv  of  Zetland.  On  one  occasion  he  was  found,  after  an 
loxioos  setreb,  quite  unconscious  on  the  sands  within  high-water  mark, 
while  the  tide  was  rising.  But  he  loved  his  work,  and  the  people 
bred  their  minister ;  and  when,  in  later  life,  he  visited  the  islands  for 
lerenl  years  successively,  as  a  deputation  from  Conference,  he  found 
mioy  who  remembered  with  thankfulness  his  early  labours,  and  acknow- 
ledged that  he  had  sown  the  good  seed  which  in  their  hearts  had  pro- 
duced froit  unto  everlasting  life. 

On  bis  return  to  England,  Mr.  Stephenson  was  appointed  to  Brad- 
ford, (Yorkshire,)  then  not  divided ;  and  from  that  time  to  the  day 
of  his  death  he  did  regular  work  as  a  Methodist  preacher.  This  memoir 
T^  quicken  the  recollection  of  friends  in  Beverley,  Howden,  Grimsby, 
Newcastle,  Derby,  Bedford,  Dudley,  Louth,  Bramley,  Whitby,  Shields^ 
uid  Msnaingtree ;  in  all  of  which  Circuits  he  travelled,  and  in  all  of 
vMch,  nve  the  first  two  and  Bramley,  he  was  Superintendent.  For 
this  office  his  methodical  habits,  his  gravity  of  bearing,  his  sound 
jodgmeot,  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  details  of  Methodist 
lav,  particularly  qualified  him.  That  these  habits  were  recognised  by 
hJB  brethren  was  attested  by  his  frequently  occupying  the  position  of 
Cbairmtn  or  Secretary  of  a  District. 

In  the  year  1847  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Contingent 
I  use  a  title  which  has  already  become  almost  obsolete ;  because, 
vhen  my  father  became  Secretary,  it  was  9trietly  the  Contingent  Fund. 
Bat  the  oewly-appointed  Secretary  had  long  been  of  opinion  that  the 
operstioDS  of  that  Fund  ought  to  be  greatly  enlarged.  He  felt  deeply 
^c  spiritual  necessities  of  the  nation ;  he  collected  statistics,  and 
gsthered  facts,  which  showed  that  the  agencies  of  Methodism  needed 
^  be  greatly  extended.  But  he  knew  also  that  nothing  could  be 
Kcomplished  without  the  support  of  the  Methodist  people ;  and  so, 
tt  s  fint  step  in  the  right  direction,  he  set  himself  to  the  creation  of 
A  public  opinion.  This  he  endeavoured  to  accomplish  by  fuller  and 
clearer  statements  in  the  printed  appeals  yearly  made  in  the  classes ; 
^y  letters  to  the  "  Watchman  "  newspaper ;  and  especially  by  the  intro- 
dacticm  of  a  novelty  in  Methodism,  which  has  now  become  a  recog- 
luied  institution.  At  the  Conference  of  1847,  in  connexion  with  his 
coHesgajet  on  the  staff  of  the  Fund,  he  secured  the  passing  of  a  per- 
BiwiTe  law,  which  is  entered  in  the  '*  Minutes  "  for  that  year,  under 
the  head  of  '*  Home  Missions,"  and  which  provided  that  "  in  Circuits 
vheresoch  a  step  may  be  considered  to  be  practicable  and  expedient,  the 
Soperintendent  and  other  ministers  may  very  advantageously  hold,  once 
'  year,  a  public  meeting,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  before  our  congre- 
S>tioQs  aod  friends  the  necessity  and  duty  of  further  exertions  to  meet 
^be  ipiritual  exigencies  which  so  largely  exist,  and  to  increase,  by  an 
ealargement  and  extension  of  our  established  and  usual  system,  the 
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number  of  those  who  are  sent  forth  by  our  body  to  eTtDgdiu  tb 
destitute  portions  of  the  land."  In  that  resdution  we  ban  the  pm 
of  our  present  aggressive  system.  In  accordance  with  it,  my  flifthcr 
held  the  fint  Methodist  Home-Mieaionary  Meeting,  in  the  cbupel  it 
Dudley.  The  extension  of  the  practice  of  holding  Home-Minbntrj 
Meetings  has  so  roused  the  pnbUe  opinion  of  Methodism,  that,  nnci 
the  period  now  reyiewed,  the  income  of  the  fond  has  incrcMed  by  fifty 
per  cent. 

The  seyen  years  from  1847  to  1854  were  the  most  laborious  of  n; 
father's  life.     To  the  duties  of  his  Secretariat  he  seldom  deroted  les 
than  eight  hours  a  day.    And  he  was,  successiyely,  Saperintendent  oC 
the  Louth  Circuit  during  the  rise  of  the  "  agitation/*  and  of  the 
Dudley  Circuit,  then  (before  its  dirision  into  three  parts)  one  o(  the 
largest  in  the  Connexion.     He  was  a  man  of  great  physical  strenglb. 
His  portrait,  in  the  Magazine  for  1847,  represents  him  as  tail  and 
stout,  though  not  corpulent ;  dressed  in  the  simple  style  which  was 
then  common  with  Methodist  preachers,  and  which  still  compares 
favourably  with  a  more  professional  attire.    But   the  most  robost 
health  was  not  proof  against  such  toils  as  his ;  and  in  the  sping  of 
1854  he  was  prostrated  by  a  severe  illness.     He  recoyered  partiaUj 
before  the  meeting  of  Conference,  but  was  obliged  to  resign  his  Con- 
nexional  duties,  and  to  take  the  position  of  second  minister  for  a  year. 
This  period  of  comparative  rest  was  highly  beneficial  to  him ;  but  he 
was  never  again,  either  in  mind  or  body,  equal  to  his  former  self.  Tot 
six  years  longer  he  falfilled  the  duties  of  a  Superintendent,  brioging 
to  bear  upon  his  work  the  wisdom  acquired  by  his  long  experience. 
There  are  many  in  the  Whitby  and  Manningtree  Circnita  who  thank- 
fully recollect  the  healthy  vigour  of  his  administration  among  them. 
The  Conference  of  1861  appointed  him  to  the  Retford  Circuit  Before 
going  thither,  he  went  to  spend  a  few  days  with  a  daughter  at  Slea- 
fordf  and  there  was  seixed  with  paralysis.     From  the  first  attack  be 
recovered  so  far  as  to  sit  once  more  among  his  children,  who  had 
gathered  round  him  on  receiving  tidings  of  bis  illness.     But,  a  fev 
days  later,  a  second  stroke  deprived  him  of  the  powers  of  speech  nni 
motion.     Yet,  when  asked  to  give  to  his  wife  a  sign  of  his  comfort 
and  safety,  he  pressed  the  hand  which  was  placed  in  his,  while  "joy" 
broke  through  his  *^  swimming  eyes,"  and  **  meant  the  thanks "  be 
could  not  ''speak."     So  gradually,  without  apparent  pain,  his  lifc 
ebbed  away  from  earth,  that  it  might  flow  for  ever  on  the  golden 
shores  of  heaven.     His  last  day  here  was  August  27th,  1861. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  praise  my  father.  Those  who  knew  him  vifl 
need  no  words  of  mine  to  prodace  esteem  and  admiration  fit  Ins  eba^ 
racter.  Those  who  did  not  know  him  would,  perhaps,  suspect  th 
only  testimony  which  a  son's  heart  could  give.  But  this  I  may  aayi 
that  a  more  strictly  honourable  man  never  lived.  He  titteriy  hsted 
everything  that  was  mean,  and  narrow,  and  bigoted ;  and  he  let  thu 
be  seen  very  plainly.  Hence  some  have  thoaght  that  he  bad  not  suf^ 
ficient  "  tact "  in  dealing  with  men.     But  duty,  not  popularity,  wai 
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fke  bde-itar  of  hk  Kfe.     His  motto  was;  "  Let  right  be  done,  though 
tbe  hetfens  fall.'*    Ood  grant  that  Methodkm  may  ne^er  hck  men 

like  him  I 
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OB,  THK  SPIRITUAL   LIFB   OF  THE   CHURCH   HER   BEST   DEFENCE 
iGAINffr  ''all   false    DOCTRINE,    HERESY,    AND   SCHISM," 

This  is  an  age  of  intellectual  liberty  and  license.     It  is  a  time  of 
historical  research  and  scientific  criticism.     The  spiiit  of  eager,  eurions 
ipeculation  is  rife  and  rampant ;  and  men  claim  for  it  fVeedom  from 
a8  control,  however  legitimate.     The  pendulum  has  swung  from  the 
extreme  of  superstition,  which  was  the  nightmare  of  the  "  middle  ages," 
to  tliat  of  scepticism,  which  is  the  "wild  ass*s  colt"  of  modem  days. 
Men  ssk  to  "know  the  certainty  of  those  things  in  which  they  have 
been  instructed ;"  but  they  must  approach  that  certainty  in  a  rational 
vay,  by  the  light  of  their  own  minds,  and  with  the  distinct  understand- 
iog  that  from  their  decision,  when  made,  there  is  and  can  be  no  appeal. 
The  aistenee  of  the  supernatural  is  ignored.     "  You  can  prove  any- 
thing bj  a  miracle*"  is  the  defiant  taunt.    No  room  is  allowed  for  the 
iolerposition  of  God,  or  for  the  action  of  frith  in  Him.     Man's  under- 
itan<fing  is  his  supreme  light ;  his  mental  calculations  are  the  substance 
and  inm  of  the  trath ;  his  obserrations  and  experiments  constitute  its 
test.  He  *'  can  understand  all  mysteries."  Therefore  he  demands  that 
ererythiog  be  prored  with  arithmetical  accuracy,  and  by  mathematical 
toonstration.     He  can  believe  in  nothing  he  does  not  see.     Around 
00  trath  must  there  be  a  darkening  cloud  of  mystery ;  above  it,  no 
ftiotest  trace  of  mist.     In  fine,  Rationalism  in  its  various  forms  is  in 
the  ascendant ;  and,  spuming  the  light  of  heaven,  men  are  proud  to 
valk  in  the  glimmer  of  "  sparks  of  their  own  kindling."   No  wonder, 
then,  that  the  inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture  is  impugned,  its  authen- 
ticity assailed,  its  text  ruthlessly  handled,  its  history  opposed  by  the 
9v«i-diM30verie8  of  science,  its  doctrines  by  the  dogmas  of  philosophy. 

And  no  wonder,  amid  this  "  confused  noise  "  of  strife,  this  clashing 
of  the  weapons  of  controversy,  this  deafening  musketry  of  argument, 
that  the  faith  of  many  is  unsettled,  and  that  they  ask,  withPilate,  <'  What 
i<  truth?"  It  is  sJso  natural  that  others,  who  are  steadfast  in  the 
faith,  and  jealous  for  the  ark  of  God,  should  discuss  the  question.  How 
CU&  the  truth  be  best  defended  ?  This  is  the  question  we  have  proposed 
to  oorselves,  and  seek  to  answer  here. 

An  attempt  has  just  been  made  in  the  Ecclesiastical  and  other  courts 
to  defend  the  Church  of  EngUnd  against  '*  false  doctrine"  on  questions 
of  the  most  rital  importance.  And  the  decirion  of  the  Council  of  the 
Honae  of  Lords,  the  highest  court  of  appeal  in  the  land,  has  taught  us 
hor  weak  is  the  jurisdiction  of  courts  on  theological  subjects,* — how 


*  The*<  AthcamiD,''  of  February  13th,  1864,  sUtes,  in  an  article  on  the  recent 
^ecUloa  u-*'  It  mnst  be  held  henceforward  that  a  dergyman  is  safe  so  long  as  be  does 
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faint  and  powerless  the  whole  artillery  of  law,  when  mounted  for  th 
defence  of  Holy  Scripture,  when  levelled  against  the  insidious  tttida 
of  daring  speculation.     The  painful  position  into  which  the  Mare  of 
the  late  prosecution  has  thrown  this  venerahle  Church  is  such  u  to 
awaken  the  alarm  of  her  friends,  both  far  and  near.     Our  Tiews  are 
not  broad  enough  to  allow  us  to  think  with  those  who  wish  her  to 
become  a  "  Catholic  National  Church,*'  embracing  within  her  psle^aU 
particular  ecclesiastical  societies,"  with   their  yarying  doctrines  sod 
practices.     Such  a  position  might  have  its  advantages,  though  from 
our  point  of  observation  we  do  not  see  them.     Bat  one  of  these  would 
not,  surely,  be  the  ability  to  *'  enrol  under  one  standard  the  whole 
capacity  of  Christendom,"  and  combine  "  its  now  wild  guerilla  baodi 
into  one  vast  spiritual  army."     We  rather  fear  it  would  tend  to  destroy 
her  Bpiriiual  distinctiveness  altogether ;  to  make  identical  the  circle  of 
the  church  and  the  nation ;  to  render  synonymous  the  terms  CkMrekr 
man  and  Englishman.     Before  she  can  become  wch  a  church,  embrso- 
ing  all  parties  as  could  be  desired,  there  must  be  a  mighty  process  of 
correction  and   purification.      Were  she  really  disposed  to  try,  hei 
utmost  persuasiveness  would  fail  to  win  a  single  evangelical  and  spirit- 
ual church  or  society.     The  **  old  leaven,"  both  of  'huditionslism  tnd 
of  Bationalism,  must  be  first  cast  out.     This  is  now  the  one  practical 
question,  with  all  its  pressure  of  momentous  issues,  before  her  "  heads 
of  houses."    What  surer  means  can  we  adopt  to  save  the  Church  from 
"  all  false  doctrine,  heresy,  and  schism,"  than  an  appeal  to  worldly 
jurisprudence  t     A  question,  this,  of  most  thrilling  import,  and  of 
immediate  consequence  to  the  position,  reputation,  and  godly  efficiency 
of  the  Church  of  England. 

There  is  no  doubt  we  can  meet  the  opponents  of  the  truth  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  of  the  truth  taught  by  Scripture,  in  argument.  We  can  gite 
criticism  for  criticism,  reason  for  reason,  explanation  for  explanatioo. 
We  are  not  of  those  who  seem  to  think  that  the  "  evangelical  churches" 
of  our  land  lack  wund  Rationalisms  who  are  disposed  to  pit  faith 
against  reason,  the  spiritual  in  man  against  the  intellectnal,  and  to 
conclude  that  where  the  one  prevails  the  other  is  prostrate, — that« 
because  a  man  is  devout  and  prayerful,  therefore  he  is  a  man  of  meotal 
feebleness  and  vapid  sentiment.  There  may  be  persons  of  this  sort 
among  us ;  there  may  be  classes  of  men,  the  prevailing  feature  of  whose 
character  is  the  sentimental,  and  in  whom  the  intellectual  ia  not  at  all 
predominant.  Now,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  such  persons,  ii 
they  touch  upon  subjects  like  those  which  underlie  the  surftice  of  one 
remarks,  will  give  us  more  of  pious  sentiment  than  of  probing  resesrch 
or  conclusive  argument.  And  it  would  be  well  if  they  kept  out  of  tb« 
arena  of  controversy.     They  may  add  to  the  number  of  combatants, 

T  I  _  _  ' 

not  oontndict  a  proposition  Uiil  down  in  the  Articles  in  swpreas  logieai  ttmt  <i 
n^ffoHong  and  farther,  that  tvta  if  he  shoold  so  oontndict,  he  has  lioeose^  providd 
that  the  hiitory  of  the  Establiihntent  shows  tliat  license  has  been  taken  bj  Ae  ini 
names  hi  theology."  The  latter  part  of  thlA  inference  is  deduced  from  tlie  jvtipooii 
in  the  Gorham  case ;  the  former,  irom  that  in  the  Wilson  and  Williams 
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though  not  to  the  itrcDgth  of  the  combat.  But  we  spam  the  aMamp*- 
tioD  of  a  Decenary  antagoDiam  in  the  case.  A  man  may  be  strong  in 
faith,  sod  strong  in  debate  also.  Yet,  it  may  be  well  to  remember 
that  be  who  is  *'  sound  in  the  faith/'  when  writing  against  its  assail- 
anta,  does  not  discard  its  yoke.  Faith  living  in  his  heart  mast  infla* 
ence  his  news  and  thoaghts.  He  argues  "  according  to  his  several 
ability/'  and  '*  according  to  the  proportion  of  faith."  Hence  to  one 
vho  denies  the  faith,  or  whose  faith  is  dead,  his  positions  may  not  take 
so  ahsrp  an  ontline^  his  statements  may  not  be  so  bold,  his  reasonings 
not  to  linked  together  and  coneecutive,  as  those  of  the  exclusive  Bation- 
aiist.  Bat  they  may  be  none  the  less  safe  and  sure.  Moreover,  it  is 
t  DQch  more  delicate  task  to  balance  and  present  together  seemingly 
opposed  bat  really  compatible  truths,  than  it  is  to  assert  each  of  them 
leparstely.  This  marks  the  precise  difference  between  the  one  reasoner 
and  the  other.  The  Rationalist  has  all  the  advantage  of  one-sidedness. 
He  takes  op  a  position  of  avowed  antagonism  to  the  word  of  God,  and, 
by  appeals  to  history  and  to  science,  seeks  to  resolve  its  narratives  into 
legends,  and  its  truths  into  fiction.  Bat  the  man  of  faith  does  not 
discard  history,  nor  deny  the  pjrooed  discoveries  of  science.  He  accepts 
both  hiatory  and  science  as  heartily  as  his  opponent.  But,  in  addition, 
he  believes  in  the  word  of  God ;  and  when  the  Bible  and  science  seem 
opposed,  he  does  not  dogmatically  assert,  like  the  other,  that  this  is 
absolately  right  and  that  positively  wrong.  He  is  willing  to  allow  some 
limitation  to  his  faculties ;  to  acknowledge  that,  while  he  can  appre« 
bead  the  tmths  both  of  Scripture  and  of  science,  he  may  yet  fail  to  see 
elearly  thdr  agreement  and  harmony  with  ali^h  other.  And  he  is  willing 
rather  to  wait  for  fresh  investigations  and  further  light,  than  to  rush  to 
any  random  conclusion  founded  on  floating  opinions,  instead  of  fixed, 
immovable  data. 

Bat  we  are  going  astray.  Our  dStour  has  been  caused  by  a  suspi- 
eioD  that  among  some,  especially  among  the  young  people  around  us, 
there  is  springing  up  a  kind  of  superficial  intellechialUm,  which  is 
faadoated  by  smart  sayings,  and  broad,  bold,  statements ;  which  is 
proDe  to  imagine  that,  because  a  man  writes  against  evangelical  truth, 
bis  ability  must  be  something  superior ;  and,  vice  vered,  that  the  style 
of  the  champion  of  evangelism  must  be,  perforce,  greatly  inferior ; — 
vhicb  seems  to  accept  it  as  an  axiom  that  religious  literature  is  and 
most  be  sentimental  and  prosy,  in  contrast  with  general  literature, 
vhich  is,  of  course,  attractive  and  brilliant,  if  not  quite  faultless.  Let 
it  be  remembered,  that  **  all  is  not  gold  that  glitters."  And  let  the 
hint  be  accepted,  that,  while  a  man*s  choice  of  books  for  reading 
depends  much  upon  his  moral  bias  and  taste,  it  is  not  very  seemly  or 
coosiatent  with  one  breath  to  fulminate  a  sweeping  condemnation,  and 
^th  the  next  to  declare  that  it  is  long  years  ago  since  you  read  or 
touched  that  which  you  so  decidedly  condemn.  In  passing,  we  may 
>dd,  that  it  is  by  no  means  a  healthy  symptom  of  our  age  that  very 
little  in  speaking  or  writing  is  popular,  unless  it  be  hung  in  festoons 
of  literary  tinsel,  or  lost  in  quips  and  jokes  which  move  to  explosive 
ncrriment^  or  woven  by  the  fancy  into  a  "  charming  "  tale  which  is  a 
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"  baseless  fiibric/'  an  *'  nnsabstantial  pageant/'  and  its  acton  s^titi 
(sprites)  wbich  at  tbe  first  toncb  of  real  life  "  are  melted  into  ur,  fato 
thin  air/*  Surely  Christians,  who  are  set  for  tbe  defence  and  difiiirion 
of  tbe  tmth  of  God,  who  should  be  co-workers  with  the  minicken  of 
Christ,  and  who  should  therefore  seek  to  be '' welUnstmeted  unto  tbe 
kingdom  of  heayen,"  ought  not  to  be  ensnared  by  the  gaadytnppingi 
of  meretricious  literature,  but  rather  to  be  attracted  by  that  "  loand 
doctrine/*  and  sound  style  of  discourse,  which  will  tend  to  their  ''godly 
edifying**  in  the  faith,  and  their  possession  of  '*the  spirit  of  power, 
of  love,  and  of  a  sound  mind/* 

Now  let  us  take  up  our  thread. — There  are  intellect  and  leamu^ 
enough  among  us  to  defend  the  citadel  of  Zion  against  all  attacks.  hxA 
it  may  be  a  word  in  season,  if  we  admonish  ourseWes  against  pladag 
an  undue  trust  in  them.    The  "  chariots  and  horses  *'  of  earth  are 
with  us  in  their  strength,  and  in  goodly  numbers ;  but  are  these  oar 
chief  dependence  ?    While  we  **  earnestly  contend  for  the  fkith,"  does 
our  hope  rest  exclusively  or  mainly  in  keen  criticisms,  in  profonad 
disquisitions,  in  learned  debatings,  as  the  last  and  effectual  resource 
for  the  defence  and  supremacy  of  the  word  of  truth  f    We  trust  not. 
There  is  a  twofold  reason  why  this  must  not  and  cannot  be.    Tie 
religion  of  Christ  ii  Divine.     And  it  must  carry  the  proofs  of  it( 
trinity  to  universal  man, — such  proofs  as  shall  meet  man  in  all  pUees, 
in  the  countless  spheres  and  phases  of  his  outward  life,  in  the  all  but 
infinite  variety  of  his  character,  and  come  home  with  the  power  of 
convincing  speech  to  his  heart.     Christianity  does  not  ask  that  man 
shall  be  prepared  to  weigh  her  claims,  and  test  her  origin,  by  a  coune 
of  training  in  the  schools  of  human  learning.     She  asks  to  meet  man 
As  he  if,  wherever  and  whatever  she  finds  him,  Jew  or  Gentile,  bond 
or  free,  barbarian  or  Scythian,  civilized  or  savage,  lofty  in  intellect  ot 
dwarfish,  a  man  of  letters  or  a  man  unread.     And  she  asserts  ber 
power  to  enforce  her  teachings,  and  bring  him  into  the  obedience  and 
love  of  the  truth.     *'  By  manifestation  of  the  truth/'  she  claims  to 
commend  herself  "  to  every  man's  conscience  in  the  sight  of  God." 
Now  *'  every  man  **  is  not  amenable  to  logic,  or  capable  of  being  con- 
vinced by  exact  arguments.     "  Every  man  "  cannot  appreciate  arith- 
metical calculations  or  mathematical  solutions.  The  vast  mass  of  man- 
kind have  neither  time,  nor  thought,  nor  opportunity,  for  scientific 
and  historical  investigations.     Yet  the  truth  must  be  commended  to 
every  man*e  conscience.     There  is,  then,  some  higher  standard,  some 
nobler  test,  than  that  which  historical  accuracy  or  critical  power  affords ; 
some  surer  defence  than  that  furnished  by  the  prowesa  of  intellectaal 
championship.     Our  aim  now  is  to  point  out  the  place  and  nature  of 
this  better  safeguard.    The  title  of  this  paper  indicates  what  is  meant. 
"  The  external  forms  of  revelation  must  stand  or  fall  with  the  loss  or 
maintenance  of  its  interior  truths;***   and  these  "interior  truths'* 
must  stand  or  fall  with  the  loss  or  maintenance  of  that  spiritual  Ijft 
in  man  which  they  were  revealed  to  teach,  inspire,  and  nourish.  "How 
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the  end  of  tbe  eommandment  ib  charity  oat  of  a  pure  heart,  and  of  a 
good  eonseienee,  and  of  faith  imfeigiied."  The  manifeat  design  of  the 
troth  is  the  purification  of  the  hearts  of  men,  the  inspiration  of  the 
life  of  God  by  £uth.  St.  Peter  says,  "  Ye  have  purified  your  souls  in 
obeying  the  truth  through  the  Spirit."  And  for  this  purpose  Christ 
giTe  the  rerektion,  as  well  as  Himself,  "  that  He  might  sanctify  and 
deaase"  the  church  ''with  the  washing  of  water  by  the  word ;  that 
He  might  preaent  it  to  Himself  a  glorious  church,  not  haring  spot,  or 
wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing ;  but  that  it  should  be  holy  and  without 
blemish."  In  the  accomplishment  of  this  design  is  the  highett  te&t 
ef  the  truth,  the  wrest  proof  that  it  is  from  God.  And  in  proportion 
••  it  devebps  itself  in  this  fruit,  to  the  glory  and  the  praise  of  its 
idonble  Author,  will  it  preserve  its  purity  and  integrity,  and  become 
impRgnaUe  to  the  malice  of  fiends  and  the  sophistry  of  men.  Let 
tbe  church  dnne  in  "  the  beauty  of  holiness," — let  her  "  live  in  the 
Spirit,"  and  *<  walk  in  the  light  as  God  is  in  the  light,"— and  He  will 
be  "a  wall  of  fire  round  about  her,  and  the  glory  in  the  midst  of 
her,** 

His  argument  will  not  commend  itself  to  the  judgment  of  the  worldly 
sod  die  sceptical.  But  our  attempt  is  not,  just  now,  to  conrince  them* 
Wesppeal  to  thoae  who  may  be  d^cribed  as  "  holding  fiuth  and  a  good 
coBsdence."  Tbeir  belief  may  be  liable  to  fail  or  to  waver,  because  of 
the  specnlationa  which  are  rife,  and  the  subtle  potency  of  that  hostile 
Earning  which  seeks  to  sap  its  foundation.  "  It  is  a  good  thing  that 
the  kemrt  he  estabUehed  with  grace  ;"  so  that  it "  be  not  carried  about 
with  divers  and  strange  doctrines."  To  the  study  of  those  who  desire 
to  be  thus  established,  and  to  see  the  church  thus  guarded,  we  com* 
mead  our  argunsent,  in  the  light  of  what  Christianity  is ;  of  what  it 
designs;  of  the  wag  in  which  it  seeks  to  attain  its  purpose;  and  in  the 
fight  of  some  part  of  its  history. 

1.  Christianity  is  not  a  mere  system  of  doctrinal  truth  \  it  is  a  living^ 
ffirituid  power.  It  is  truth  to  be  received  and  obeyed ;  but  it  is  also 
s  life  to  be  realised,  enjoyed,  developed.  Jesus  said,  not  only,  "  I  am 
the  Way,  and  the  Truth,"  but  also,  "  I  am  the  Life."  The  body  and 
•Old  mdce  the  man ;  the  doctrine  and  tbe  life  make  Christianity.  The 
hody  is  the  organ  of  tbe  soul ;  the  doctrine  is  the  vehicle  of  the  life. 
Chritlianity  is  a  complicated,  complete  system  of  truth.  There  is 
"a  wheel  in  tbe  middle  of  a  wheel ;"  truth  interiacing  truth,  teaching 
interwoven  with  teaching;  "line  upon  line,  precept  upon  precept;" 
the  whole  forming  a  perfect  cordon  or  chain  of  inseparable  doctrine. 
**  And  the  spirit  cf  the  tiring  creature  is  in  tbe  wheels."  It  is  a  "  body 
of  divinity  "  "fitly  joined  together,  and  compacted  by  that  which  every 
joint  sopplieth ;"  and  this  body  is  inspired  with  i.ife.  "  The  Spirit 
of  the  Hring  Ood  "  is  in  the  truth.  Here  is  His  habitation ;  the  out- 
Tird  and  expressive  proof  of  His  presence ;  the  instrument  of  His 
power  to  quicken,  convert,  and  save  the  souls  of  men.  That  is  a  par- 
tial, inadequate,  and  unworthy  view  of  our  blessed  faith,  which  does 
cot  recognise  this  dualism  of  constitution, — the  life  of  the  Spirit  in 
the  body  of  truth.  That  faultless,  matchless  frame  which  God  "  formed 
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of  the  dust  of  tbe  ground,"  was  not  man  until  He  "breatbed  into  it 
tbe  breath  of  life."    Then  only  *'  man  became  a  living  aonl."   And  lo 
tbe  syBtem  of  Oospel  trntb,  however  complete  and  combined,  is  wd 
Christianity,  without  tbe  life-giving  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  it 
no  more  so  than  the  sheath  is  the  sword,  or  the  sword  the  ami  that 
wields  it.     And  yet  it  not  our  bent  to  talk  and  reason  as  tboogh  it 
were  ?     When  we  look  at  the  comparative  feebleneea  of  Ghristiaoity, 
and  tbe  slow  progress  it  seems  to  make ;  when  we  glance  furtively  at 
the  countless  heterogeneous  host  that  cometh  against  us ;  when  ve 
ponder  the  probable  issues  of  the  contest ;  do  we  not  too  much  con- 
fine our  view  to  the  material  and  the  human  ?     In  our  reverie  of  appre- 
hension, do  we  not  discuss  tbe  potency  of  the  truth,  the  strength  of 
its  evidences,  tbe  skill  of  its  champions, — and  then,  as  though  it  were 
a  mere  question  of  Scripture  against  science,  argument  against  sign- 
ment,  man  against  man,  moodily  conclude  that  it  is  impossible  for  qi 
*'with  ten  thousand"  to  *'meet  him  that  ccmeth  against  us  with 
twenty  thousand?"     We  forget  "the. name  of  the  Lord  our  God." 
The  fact  seems  holden  from  us,  that  "  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  of  bosU" 
is  our  essential  Life  and  Hope ;  that  all  calculations  which  do  not 
embrace  an  impressive  and  inspiriting  view  of  His  agency  rest  on  narrow 
perceptions,  and  do  not  rise  to  the  height  of  the  arguaieut  affecting 
the  ultimate  triumph  of  Christianity.     The  servant  of  the  prophet 
Eiisha  could  see  nothing  but  the  host  which  *'  compassed  the  city  both 
with  horses  and  chariots."     And,  too  frequently,  we,  like  him,  can  see 
nothing  but  the  strength  of  our  foes,  and  the  weakness  of  our  fneodt 
on  earth.     "  Lord,"  said  the  prophet,  **  I  pray  Thee,  open  his  eyes, 
that  he  may  see."     It  is  a  fitting  prayer  on  our  behalf:  for  we  are  too 
much  smitten  with  blindness  as  to  tbe  Divine  spirituality  of  the  faith 
we  profess  and  preach.     We  want  the  pure  and  strong  faith  which 
says,  *'  God  is  in  tbe  midst  of  her ;  she  shall  not  be  moved :  God  shall 
help  her,  and  that  right  early."    *'  Arise,  shine,  for  thy  light  is  come, 
and  the  glory  of  tbe  Lord  is  risen  upon  thee," 

There  is,  however,  this  consolation  for  us,  if  we  dare  take  it, — ^that 
what  is  our  weakness,  in  this  respect,  is  the  weakness  of  our  enemies. 
If  our  perceptions  are  too  gross,  theirs  are  altogether  dark*  What  we 
fail  to  see  clearly,  and  to  use  to  our  high  advantage,  they  fail  to  see  at 
all.  To  them  religion  is  a  mere  science,  like  the  sciences  of  earth,  only 
a  little  more  sublimated.  Its  text-book  is  amenable  to  the  same  canoDS 
bf  criticism  and  interpretation  as  that  of  the  other  sciences.  Its  dis- 
coveries or  revelations,  both  in  substance  and  form,  are  to  be  tested  by 
the  same  experimentum  erucis.  Tbey  can  see  in  it  nothing  super- 
natural,  nothing  spiritual,  nothing  of  God.  And  little  wonder.  Ita 
nature  is  ^'apiritually  discerned;"  and  they  have  no  apiritnal  viuon. 
No  man  can  truly  and  fully  know  what  Christianity  is,  unless  be  fed 
within  himself  its  quickening,  sanctifying  power.  The  nature  of  oar 
religion  is  taught,  *'  not  in  the  words  which  man's  wisdom  teacbeth* 
but  which  tbe  Holy  Ghost  teacheth."  And  He  will  guide  into  all  the 
truth  those  only  who  discard  the  "  foolish  questions  "  of  worldly  wis- 
dom; who  "live  in  the  Spirit,"  and  "walk  aft«  the  Spirit."    That 
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nan  who  hit  not  MceiTed  the  Spirit  of  Christ  may  imagioe  that  he 
koowa  what  Cbriatianity  is ;  bat  it  is  a  Tain  imagination.     If  he  sees 
at  all,  be  sees  bat  "  imen  at  trees  wallnti^.*'     The  dim  outlines  of 
external  troth  are  to  him  faintly  perceptible;  bat  the  interior  truths  of 
religion,  which  are  of  its  essence  and  its  glory,  he  sees  not  at  all.     He 
is  in  a  dream.     And  '*as  a  dream  when  one  awaketh/'  so  will  be  his 
^oU  conceptions,  when,  through  the  grace  of  God,  he  becomes  "  a  new 
creature  in  Christ  Jesus,*'  and  receives  the  light  of  the  Spirit.     And 
if  thiiia  tme  of  such  a  man, — an  orthodox  formalist, — ^how  much  more 
endeotly  true  must  it  be  of  him  who  assumes  a  hostile  attitude,  and 
in  the  spirit  of  sceptical  criticism  is  determined  to  eliminate  all  he 
posaibly  can  of  truth  from  the  narratives  of  the  Bible,  and  of  the  super- 
nttnral  from  its  theology !     Such  a  man  cannot,  surely,  expect  the 
Lord  of  the  temple  to  lead  him  into  the  secret  place  of  its  mysteries, 
or  erown  him  with  His  sanction  as  a  teacher  in  Israel.     Then,  moi^ 
ofer,  the  experience  of  life  is  the  real  test  of  its  character ;  the  dcT^ 
lopment  of  Ufe,  the  proof  of  its  vigour.   .  Now  Christianity  is  a  life — 
the  life  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man.     Can  he  know  its  character,  who 
bu  never  realiked  its  life  ?     Can  he  estimate  its  power  or  authority. 
The  has  no  capacity  for  its  development  7     No  more  than  we  can 
dearly  know  on  earth  what  the  '^spiritual  body"  is,  which  we  shall 
Tear  when  *'  we  shall  be  like  Him/'  and  '*  see  Him  as  He  is."   Those, 
then,  who  write  and  rail  against  our  faith,  labour  under  a  decided  dis- 
adTantsge.    They  know  not  the  nature,  or  the  strength,  of  that  which 
tbey  asnil.     Hence  their  missiles  fadl  short,  or  are  shattered  against 
the  outworks.    They  do  not  penetrate  the  strongholds  of  Zion.   Chris* 
tianity  is  invulnerable-^impalpable — to  their  weapons.    Worldly  seep* 
tidim,  arrayed  against  the  faith  of  Christ,  is  as  a  sword  to  cut  the  air, 
or  divide  the  ilatnes  of  fire.     This  is  our  hope,  our  confidence, — the 
fftritual  life  of  the  GoepeL  0  for  a  firmer  faith  in  this  ''  word  of  the 
lord  which  liveih  and  abideth  for  ever  /"     He  who  made  man,  body 
iod  Boul,  has  woven  the  doctrine  and  inspired  the  life  of  Christianity. 
"What  God  hath  joined  together,  let  not  man  put  asunder."    Let  us 
oeither  sink  into  a  morbid  spiritualism  by  rejecting  the  dogmatical 
character  of  the  Bible,  nor  fiy  off  into  Rationalism  by  denying  the  Lord 
the  Spirit  of  life,  and  spuming  the  attraction  of  His  holy  presence. 

{To  he  concluded,) 


VISIT  TO  WANDERING  ARABS. 

Tbk  ttsv.  John  Zeller,  son-in-law  of  Bishop  Gobat,  and  agent  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  at  Nazareth,  has  succeeded  in  opening  friendly 
conimiiiiieattons  with  a  tribe  of  Bedouin  Arabs.  A  little  north-west  of 
HoQiit  Tabor  is  Jebel-el-Sich,  a  hill  with  the  finest  air,  the  finest  scenery, 
and  the  finest  view  in  Galilee.  It  is  a  still  greater  attraction,  however,  to 
the  Bedouin  chief,  Agyle  Agah,  that  it  produces,  at  a  certain  season,  the 


flMMt  Iwonbuit  paaiiiMige ;  and  for  IUb  leaaon  he  h«d  iheie  ipikM  Ui 
otnp  whoi  ho  mm  visitod  hj  Mr.  Zeller.  We  quote  £rom  that  gelly0naa^l 
nanvtive  in  the  **  Chvrch  MiBsionory  Intelligencer :  *'— 

We  had  scarcely  seated  ourselres  and  drank  a  cup  of  eolioe^  ^vhen  sud- 
denly an  immensely  tall  negro  appeared  with  the  Agah's  smallest  soa  in 
his  ami%  endearonring  to  grasp  the  feet  of  the  chief,  whilst  Agyle  straggled 
to  push  him  away  with  kicks  and  blows,  till  the  negro  at  last  eqnally  sod- 
denly  made  his  escape.  All  were  surprised  at  this  singular  duel ;  sod  ! 
soon  learned  that  the  negro,  who  had  committed  a  crime,  appeared  ts 
^'dacheel''  before  Agyle,  entreating  his  mercy  and  protection,  which, 
according  to  Arabic  custom,  cannot  be  refused  if  the  suppliant  has  succeeded 
to  enter  the  room  of  the  women  of  the  man  whose  mercy  he  aolicits.  k 
ihis  ease,  however,  Agyle  was  inexorable :  for  he  had  sworn  to  inflict  cq»Uj 
punishment  on  him,  and  therefore  bade  him  to  flee  for  his  life.  Not  kng 
afterwards  Agyle  disappeared  ;  and,  as  the  Bedouins  showed  signs  of  gicit 
uneasinesB^  I  went  outside  to  see  what  he  was  going  to  do.  There  I  nv 
him  already  on  his  fleetest  mare,  receiving  a  spear  from  fiie  hands  of  his 
son.  Evidently  there  was  no  joking :  the  moments  of  the  n^gio*a  life  wen 
counted.  I  therefore  hastened  to  Agyle,  and  begged  htm  to  spare  thenegxo; 
but  he  said,  with  the  greatest  composure  and  politeness,  I  should  not  dis- 
comfort myself,  as  he  would  be  back  in  an  instant.  But  now  I  took  hold 
of  the  spear,  and  said,  **  For  my  sal^e,  alight  and  let  him  escape :  you  know 
you  oannot  refuse  my  request,  as  I  am  to-day  your  guesL''  This  had  the 
desired  e£fect ;  and  I  am  sure  we  both  enjoyed  our  meal  afterwards  unooia- 
monly  well. 

The  hostilities  between  the  Turkish  Government  and  the  Bedouins  woe 
just  then  beginnieg ;  and  when  I  asked  Agyle's  opinion  about  these  afiaii^ 
he  answered  laoonioally,  **  The  Bedouin  is  a  devil ;  you  cannot  put  him 
into  a  sack  ;*-»which  shows  that  the  Bedouins  are  fully  conscious  «f  their 
own  not  very  gracious  qualities. 

Some  short  time  after  this  visit,  Mr.  Zeller  heard  that  AbdaUah  Ahnsd^ 
the  sheikh  of  the  Beni  Sacher,  had  come  with  his  tribe  into  tiie  vaBey  sf 
the  Jordan.  He  therefore  proceeded  to  Beisftn  (Scythopolis}  to  see  him, 
and  was  received  by  the  sheikh,  and  his  son  Sultan,  with  their  accustomed 
hospitality  :— 

After  supper  the  Arabs  gathered  before  the  tent,  and  we  began  to  ^eak 
of  Bedouin  life  and  politics.  The  sheikh  had  much  to  complain  about  tfaf 
chicanery  of  the  Turkish  Government.  They  thought  they  had  a  right  to 
clidm  a  kind  of  feudal  authority  over  the  country  east  of  the  Jordan,  and 
its  villages  round  Irbid,  from  which  place  they  were  accustomed  to  provide 
themselves  with  their  stock  of  grain  and  oil  for  their  winter-quarters  in  the 
desert.  Now  they  had  been  driven  away  from  there  by  the  Turkidi  sddieis ; 
and  lately,  after  they  had  crossed  the  Jordan,  thePashaof  Acoa  bad  takenfitm 
them  their  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats.  They  professediviUingnesa  to  submit  to 
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10/ OHiditieM  tlie  GoTwmianft  w«vld  impoM  u|^tb(iBi»  and  to  gnawilM 

perfeet  nibty  to  thtt  property  of  the  peainto^  if  they  would  be  alloved  to 

feed  thtir  flodu  during  the  BBmaier  t>D  the  vneultivated  pkine  of  SyiU^ 

i&d  hay  their  proTiBions ;  for  during  the  summer  months  it  ie  iropoisible 

forthim  to  remain  in  the  Anlnan  deeert^  where  there  is  nMther  a  Uade  of 

peMDoradiop  of  water.    They  knghed  at  the  idea  of  leading  a  peaoeablg 

fife  t<^githcr  with  other  Arab  tribee.    ''  Hew  ahaU  a  Bedouin  get  hie  UTeli- 

Inod,''  they  nid,  **  without  hie  spear  and  sword  ?    We  have  old  enemiee 

taoqg  the  other  tribes :  if  they  hare  talcen  away  our  eaniele»  we  must 

wmehow  or  ether  regain  thero,  or  die  from  huqger.*'  Their  relation  toward 

igriealturistsyand  the  word  of  Scriptorey  **  His  hand  shall  be  against  every* 

OMy**  they  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  following  story  i^^  Our  father, 

Adfln  "  they  said,  '*  had  three  sons.  One  was  a  hunter,  the  other  a  ftrmef^ 

and  the  third  a  Bedouin,  who  had  received  from  Adam  the  camel,  to  Hre 

^  it   However,  the  camel  died,  and  the  Bedouin  oame  to  fttfaer  Adam, 

lod  said,  <  My  camel  died ;  what  shall  I  do  now  !  on  what  shall  I  livel' 

'Go/  answered  Adam,  *  and  live  by  what  you  can  get  from  your  brethren/  " 

—Another  chataetet-istic  story  is  affirmed  to  have  really  happened.    A 

Christisn  farmer,  in  the  plain  of  Jezreel,  had  engaged  a  Bedouin  to  guard 

his  fidd  of  dtirra,  (Indian  com,)  and  exhorted  him  to  take  care  of  the  same, 

IS  be  had  sown  it  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow.    But  when  the  com  was  ripe, 

the  Bedouin  carried  it  all*  off,  leaving  nothing  to  the  peasant.    The  latter 

Rfflonstnted,  but  the  Bedouin  answered,  **  Is  it  not  written  in  the  book, 

'In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  thou  shalt  eat  thy  bread  V    See  the  perspiration 

upoo  rae  and  my  horse  Arom  endeavouring  to  gain  a  bit  of  bread.*'    And 

vhen  the  peasant  answered  that  God  wants  that  we  should  eat  our  own 

bread  in  a  rightful  way,  the  other  said,  **  This  is  an  addition  of  your  own, 

which  is  not  contained  in  that  passage  of  Soriptare.** 

In  October  the  Beni  Sacher  enter  the  desert  south  of  the  Belka,  and 
Inrel  southwanl  toward  the  Ghof  and  Hejat,  where  they  provide  them- 
lelTtt  with  dates,  coffee,  and  butter  from  the  flocks  of  goats  which  they 
ponesa  thero.  The  winter  rains  collected  among  the  rocks,  and  in  the  ois« 
tern  cf  the  desert,  supply  them  during  that  time  with  water,  and  the  slimba 
of  the  deeert  are  the  food  of  their  camels :  the  berries  of  thes^  shmbs  aro 
cooked  and  eaten,  and  are,  together  with  camels*  milk,  nearly  their  only 
food.  A  particular  tribe  of  Bedouins,  called  Ferrarad,  eat  locusts.  Richer 
Bedooins  carry  a  quantity  of  flour  with  them,  as  well  as  barley  for  their 
horstt.  The  privations  they  have  to  undei^g^o  during  their  war  expeditions 
in  the  desert  are  incredible*  Last  year  the  son  of  the  sheikh  had  been  on 
soch  an  excursion  ;  from  which,  after  having  spent  their  provisions,  they 
had  to  make  back  their  way  for  fifteen  days  without  any  other  food  than 
the  fleah  of  the  dromedaries  which  they  were  obliged  to  kill. 

Justice  iaadmuiistered  among  the  Bedouins  in  a  very  simple  way.  Every 
Uiger  tribe  poesesses  a  family,  celebrated  from  ancient  times  for  its  wisdom 
and  equity,  which  decides  disputes.  The  oath  is  kept  sacred,  and  settlea 
nuoy  doubtful  questions.    Once  I  witnessed  such  a  case.    A  Bedouin  waa 
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bzonght  before  Agjrle  Agah,  being  accused  of  haTing  stolen  an  ox ;  but  he 
flatly  denied  the  theft,  and  there  were  no  witnesses.  Yet  when  Agyk  Hid, 
**  Swear  by  my  lif^'  the  man  said,  **  I  have  the  o V  and  restored  it  hnme* 
diately. 

Abont  religions  things  they  do  not  trouble  themselves ;  and  none  of  them 
is  able  to  read,  or  possesses  a  book.  The  sheikh  jBsys  hb  prayers  for  the 
whole  of  his  tribe,  and  for  the  prescribed  ablutions  they  nse  the  dessrt  nad 
instead  of  water.  I  spoke  to  them  of  the  Ten  Commandments^  and  the 
wnitii  of  God  agttnst  those  who  sinned  againsl  Bim,  which  would  follow 
them  even  to  another  world,  if  they  would  not  be  reoonciled  to  God* 

Mr.  Zeller,  after  his  return  home,  received  a  Tidt  from  the  sons  of 
Abdallah  Ahmedy.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Turks  haye  acted  with 
treacheiy  towards  the  Bedouin8-7falling  upon. them  at  night,  firiqg  into 
their  tents,  and  taking  away  their  flocks,  while  Uieir  chief^  were  negotiatiiqf 
with  them  about  the  terms  of  peace.  THe  Bedouins  protested  against  this 
injustice,  but  did  not  retaliate  ;  whereupon  the  Turks  thought  they  might, 
in  this  way,  be  eanly  subjected  :— 

At  the  same  time  the  Turks  hoped  to  be  able  to  seize  the  person  of  Agyle 
Agah,  the  above-menUoned  Bedouin  chief,  who  is,  however,  in  the  pay  of 
the  Goremment ;  and  who,  by  his  influence  with  the  BedouinsL  had  hitherto 
fidthfully  done  his  duty  in  protectii^^  the  country.  Agyle  tendered  his 
resignation  as  chief  of  the  Pasha  Bcauks,  which  was  accepted  ;  and  then 
be  quietly  retired  to  the  south  of  Palestine,  near  Gasn. 

A  few  days  before  Agyle's  departure,  I  yisited  him  in  his  camp,  whete 
he  was  surrounded  by  deputies  from  all  the  Bedouins  of  the  country.  He 
reminded  me,  that  in  the  year  1860  he  had  protected  Galilee  from  the  plun- 
dering hordes  of  Metawalis  and  Druses,  and  the  ill-will  of  Mohammedansy 
so  that  no  harm  befell  any  of  the  Christians.  Tears  stood  in  his  eyes  when 
he  spoke  of  the  kindness  shown  to  him  last  year  by  the  Prince  of  Wsles. 
He  said  he  had  tried,  by  his  conduct,  to  gain  the  esteem  of  the  Europesns, 
especially  the  English ;  but  the  consequence  was  thst  he  had  become  an 
object  of  suspicion  to  the  Turks,  and  these  now  kicked  him  out  of  Uie  Und 
like  a  dog.-  Nobody  with  a  conscience  and  fear  of  God  could  serve  this 
false  and  treacherous  Government;  and  he  preferred  to  retire  into  the 
deser^  rather  than  to  receive  all  possible  honours  in  the  service  of  the 
Turks. 

Formerly  it  had  been  the  policy  of  the  Turks  to  weaken  the  Bedouins, 
by  fostering  their  wars  among  themselves ;  for  instance,  between  Sheikh 
Mohammed-el-Duchy  Eben  Smer  and  Sheikh  Feisal,  of  the  Ruwalla.  Now 
the  indiecriminate  attacks  of  the  Turks  upon  them  had  the  effect,  that  they 
suspended  their  hostilities  among  themselves,  and  these  large  tribes  of  the 
Walad  Ali  and  the  Ruwalla  entered  into  a  league  with  one  another  and  the 
Beni  Sacher  to  defend  themselves  sgainst  the  Turks.  And  the  small  Bedouin 
tribes  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan,  harassed  by  the  Turkish  soldien^  hy 
nightly  attacks  and  plunders,  are  fast  following  their  example. 
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OUR  ATMOKPHSRB.  (OBK.  I.)* 

Wimiul  eoDUMiiee  with  a  riew  of  the  dfldaeiions  of  Kieiice  respecting 
oar  at]iios|»liefey  or  **  the  ftir.** 

And  of  these  deductions  the  most  fondamentaly  and,  in  soofte  respects^  the 
BMit  importsnt»  is  as  to  the  eompomium  of  the  air.  Of  what  Is  the  atmo* 
iphcfsof  oorglohe  conaposed?  It  is  composed  of  certain  sabstanoes  in  a 
gMOQs  stste— that  is»  of  substances  in  such  a  condition,  that  their  particles^ 
iottflsd  of  closing  and  cohering  together  as  is  the  case  with  the  particles  of 
nlidi^  matoallj  separate  and  repel.  At  the  same  time»  all  these  seTsral 
putidcs  possess  a  definite  amount  of  weight,  being  all  attracted  to  the  earth. 
Opposite  coDseqoences  follow  from  these  peculiarities  of  the  air.  On  the 
one  head,  its  internal  repelling  force  gives  it  a  perpetual  tendency  to  expand  ; 
OD  the  other,  its  weight  or  gfavity  preTents  this  beyond  certain  limits,  keepi- 
ing  it  down,  ss  it  were,  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  causing  it  to  be 
men  sad  more  dense,  and,  thersfore,  more  and  more  heavy,  the  nearer  it 
11  to  the  earth.  In  these  ways,  the  atmosphere  becomes  at  once  a  tupporf 
and  a  weiffki.  On  the  one  side,  it  is  a  tMi^At— pressing,  for  instance^  on  our 
own  bodies  with  a  computed  pressure  of  some  dO,OOOlbs.  in  amount,  but 
vith  that  pressure  so  beautifully  distributed  and  balanced  by  its  clrcum- 
imbient  nature,  that,  instead  of  causing  us  any  inconvenience,  it  Is  rather 
of  great  eervice  by  helping  to  hold  us  together.  The  atmosphere,  again.  Is 
s  wa^^  pressing  down  on  the  waters  of  the  ocean  with  a  pressure  equal  to 
that  which  would  be  produced  by  a  nniform  superincumbent  sea  of  some 
thirty-two  feet  in  depth ;  and  so  preventing  those  waters  from  boiling  and 
puebg  upwarda  in  steam,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  a  large  portion 
of  them  otherwise  would.  On  the  other  side,  the  atmosphere  is  not  less  a 
n^Rpoff^-presttng  and  displacing  and  driving  up  the  materials  of  the  clouds 
till  they  reach  those  regions  of  the  atmosphere  which  are  as  light  as  them- 
Klves;  and  causing  the  clouds,  in  this  way,  to  float  there  till  required  by 
the  earth  beneath ;  and  to  float  there  in  such  copious  abundance  as  to  be 
•hie  to  supply  all  those  countless  rivers  which  are  for  ever  flowing  into  the 
ocno,  and  by  which  the  ocean  itself  is  supplied.  This  gives  us^  therefore, 
a  very  large  conception  of  the  enormous  capacity  of  the  clouds,  of  the 
qsaiitiQrof  rain  they  supply,  (taking  the  whole  of  the  world's  surface 
together,)  and  of  the  stores  of  water  they  contain.  This  gives  us,  also,  a 
veiy  grand  idea  of  some  of  the  uses  of  the  idr ;  showing  us  how  it  holdt 
dotm  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  and  hddi  up  the  waters  of  the  sfy;  and  how 
H  is  ipread  out  around  the  whole  globe,  so  ss  at  once  to  separate  and  unite 
(and  that  with  most  wonderful  and  ezquiutely  balanced  adjustment,  never 

«  Fran «« The  Thxetbold  of  Aerelation,*'  by  the  Rev.  W.  8.  Lewii.  Biviogtona. 
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esJiausting  the  one,  and  nerer  oreivfilliDg^  the  other)  the  sea  and  the 
doada. 

Bnty  agdoy  thb  ezpaftdiog  atmo6|^ere»  although  it  aiippoiia  the  doada, 
ia  not  bouDded  by  them — ^not  eren  by  the  rery  higheat  that  ovr  ngbt  cut 
diaoern.  Inatead  of  thh^  it  extenda  and  atntcbiia  npwarda  to  a  very  greet 
distance  beyond  them  ;  though  to  what  exact  height  it  thna  moonts,  and 
whare^MKita  exactly^  as  it  grows  rapidly  rarer  and  varery  it  may  be  con- 
sidered aa  finally  ceasiDg  altogether,  are  things  not  easy  M  decide.  Then 
aae  aome  calculations  which  go  to  showHiat  it  ceases  to  be  of  any  appre- 
ciable density  at  abont  forty-five  miles  fhun  the  earth.  Other  obserm^ 
howerer,  have  made  ont  tbat  the  effects  of  the  atmosphere  npon  Kgbt  do 
not  cease  tiU  a  distance  is  attabed  of  about  two  hundred  and  ten  nakslion 
the  eartVa  surface*  Beyond  this  we  seem,  at  present,  without  the  raesni 
of  testing  and  tracing  its  existence ;  but  the  probability  ia,  that  it  finally 
passss  and  melts  away  by  swift  and  imperceptible  gradaUona  into  thit 
extiomely  rare  and  delicate  eiher  of  which  we  hare  already  made  mentfon 
aa  conveying  the  light  of  the  stars  to  our  eyes ;  and  which  is  considered,  in 
some  quarters^  by  the  slow  but  sure  action  of  its  resisting  power,  to  be 
aieoting  the  distances  and  movements  of  many  of  the  heavenly  bodie& 
We  ate  not  to  consider,  therefore^  that  there  is  any  vacuity  between  the 
earlh^s  surface  and  the  stars.  So  fiir  from  thi^  as  we  said  before,  there  b 
something  which  stretches  the  whole  way ;  and  along  which  tbe  undaU- 
tions  of  light  make  their  journey  to  our  eyes.  When  we  take  a  kigevieir, 
therefore,  of  this  something,  this  enormous  expanse  of  occupied  spsce, 
the  Httle  innermost  belt  of  our  own  atmosphere  becomes  a  kind  of  vanish- 
ing quantity,  as  it  were,  and  the  whole  expanse  appean  one.  It  is  tm 
unlkthomable  depth  of  ether  in  every  direction.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
our  attention  is  rather  directed  to  things  which  are  near,  then  this  ether 
proper  becomes  in  our  minds  a  kind  of  separate  tmter  partum  appropriated 
to  the  stars ;  and  our  own  atmosphere  becomes  an  hmer  portion  divided  into 
two,  in  the  &rther  and  higher  of  which  float  the  clouds,  and  in  the  nesrer 
of  which  fly  the  birds.  So  that  there  are  three  natural  measurements^  we 
may  say,  by  which  we  mentally  divide  the  space  that  surrounds  us.  Then 
is  the  height  of  the  lark  as  he  sings.  There  is  the  height  of  the  clouds  as 
they  float.  There  is  the  height  of  the  stars  as  they  shine.  These  sepsnte 
that  space,  as  we  have  said,  into  portions;  and  yet  we  speak  of  the  whole 
space  as'*  the  sky.'^ 

Let  the  language  of  Genesis  now  be  examined  in  conneidon  with  iSbm 
points ;  and  let  us  observe  what  it  says.  In  the  first  places  we  find  thit 
heaven  or  the  aky  is  spoken  of  as  the  riBHAjiEifT : — ^in  Hebrew,  the  e^ws- 
siofi ;  in  the  Greek  version,  orepetdfui^  corresponding  to  the/rswwtsalMW  of 
the  Vulgate,  and  meanbg,  not  something  that  is  itself  firm  or  solid,  hot 
something  that  maket  firm.  According  to  this,  therefore,  we  have  in  tbe 
Hebrew  expression  the  same  general  idea  which  has  been  just  pointed  oot 
to  us  by  modem  science  as  so  characteristic  of  the  air— the  idea,  tbst  i^  of 
etipamkm;  and  in  the  remarkable  Greek  expression,  which  was  sapposed 


(ttoiig^  on  moAj  kmnan  anihonty)  to  be  the  equiraleiifc  of  the  Hehiew, 
we  htn  that  ides  of  renderiog  finn  or  steady  which  our  eawmination  of 
seiiDMlMiaboBhowii  veto  be  oonneeted  with  one  of  the  meet  importaat 
fm^mmdlteair.  So  fiur,  thevefbre, to  ny  the  kutythero  is  the  appear* 
aoceoftgreement.  We  do  not  bnild,  indeedi  yerfr  miidi  on  it.  Itisalaooat 
loo  nmate  end  remote  to  be  more  than  a  coincidence,  we  oonsider.  At  the 
MSM  timo^  as  there  is  no  real  impossibility  in  supposing  soeh  minote  cor* 
nqpoodenee  between  the  terms  of  Scripture  and  the  truths  of  science^  we 
do  not  think  that  this  appeanmce  of  such  agreement  between  them,  sup- 
pQBDg  it  nothing  more,  should  be  passed  by  altogether.  Whatever  weight 
ft  Kslly  possesses,  is  entirely  in  our  favour. 

Bot  let  us  pass  on.    We  have  just  seen,  from  the  discoyeries  of  Science, 

tbt  the  air  or  atmosphere  of  our  globe  grows  rapidly  rarer  and  lighter  aii 

ire  ascend  from  the  earth's  sur&oe,  till  the  birds  cannot  fly  in  it,  till  th6 

clouds  cannot  float  in  it,  and  till  it  finally  melts,  as  it  were,  and  passes 

uto  the  boundless  ether  of  the  astronomer.    According  to  this,  therefore, 

those  popular  expresuons,  in  which  we  speak  of  seeing  the  birds,  the  clouds^ 

tod  itan^  all  alike  In  the  **  sky,"  are  not  only  popular,  but  correct.  These 

^^^uig>  of«  located,  all  of  them,  in  the  same  ocean  of  space — in  the  same 

<^c^uioflight,a8  we  may  call  it— only  at  different  d^hs.    But  this  fs 

pfccisdy  the  way  and  the  manner,  as  shown  by  our  previous  quotations, 

10  which  Genesis  speaks  of  these  things.    The  birds  are  described  by  it  as 

ffjing  in  the  fi^e  of  the  expanse  of  the  heavens,  and  as  being  birds  of  the 

^vens.    The  clouds  are  described  as  connected  with  it,  and  as  being,  in 

ooe  sense,  above  it.    And  yet  the  stars,  and  the  sun,  and  the  moon,  are  also 

Bpoken  of  as  being  in  it.  On  this  point,  therefore,  there  b  something  more  than 

^  appearance  of  correspondence.    There  is  most  evident  agreement. 

^ith  regard,  also,  to  the  uses  or  functions  of  the  firmament  or  expanse, 
we  may  aay  the  same  thing.  One  of  the  functions  of  the  air,  we  have  seen,  is 
tlist  of  separating  and  keeping  apart  the  ocean  and  the  clouds.  We  have  also 
isea  that  those  clouds,  supplying  as  they  do  all  the  nin  and  snow  ynhich 
^  on  the  earth,  and  feeding  aU  the  rivulets  and  riven  which  diversify  and 
^^Tfth  its  sm&ce,  may  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  upper  ocean  of  very 
^viable  depth  and  extent  and  density,  but  of  by  no  means  iaconsiderahle 
capacity  and  Tolnme.  And  it  is  the  elasticity  of  the  atmosphere^  we  have 
'vther  seen,  which  supports  this  upper  ocean  in  its  place ;  as  it  is  itspves- 
<ne  which  holds  down  the  lower  ocean  with  its  numberless  streams.  Such 
Mthe  deseriptlon  of  science.  The  language  of  our  chapter  also  refers  to 
these  points.  Let  us  see,  then,  what  it  siqrs,  and  what  is  its  teaching,  where 
H  does.  We  find,  first,  that  it  speaks  of  the  waten  of  the  earth's  satfiuse 
M  ''the  watsis  under  the  firmament,"  or  expanse.  We  find,  next,  that  it 
'peaks  of  the  vapory  collection  of  clouds  as  **  the  waten  above  the  expanse •" 
We  find,  lastly,  that  it  describes  that  expanse  as  existing  or  stretching  **  m 
the  midst  ^  ik  these  waters,  or  between  them,  and  as  appointed  to  be  and 
*tretch  tiiere  in  order  io  dieide  Mesi— just  as  we  have  found  seienee  iaibna- 
^g  M  that  the  atmosphere  divides  them,  and  eacplalniag  to  us  in  what  way. 
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So  that,  in  that  sense  of  the  firmament  which  has  xeference  to  iU  lowot 
diTision,  and  which  comprehends  the  densest,  and  therefore  by  Tery  much 
the  larger  proportion  of  the  aerial  envelope  of  our  earth,  this  lsii|^iii|fl  of 
Genesis  b  really  wonderfolly  in  accordance  with  science.  Oo  no  point, 
Indeed,  does  it  speak  of  the  expanse  otherwise  than  men  of  soienoe,  when 
xuing  popular  language,  might  speak  of  it  now ;  but  on  this  point,  and  on 
others  we  haTe  mentioned,  they  could  hardly  speak  of  it  themselTei  mon 
correctly. 

(lukb  yn.  38.)* 

The  girls  in  the  Mission-school  at  Oroomiah  seemed  to  feel  that  they 
could  not  do  too  much  for  their  teacher,  nor  do  it  well  enough.  If  ahewM 
exhausted  and  feeble  during  the  day,  they  might  say  nothing  at  the  time, 
and  not  trouble  her  even  to  answer  a  question ;  but  when  they  sapposed 
she  was  .ready  to  retire,  there  would  be  a  gentle  knock  at  the  door,  and  a 
message,  *^  Teacher,  you  look  tired  to-day.  Shall  we  come  in  and  bathe 
your  feet?    The  water  is  warm,  and  everything  ready." 

Woman  there,  as  in  the  days  of  our  Saviour,  still  bathes  the  feet  of  her 
guest  whom  she  wishes  to  honour.  And  sometimes,  when  stooping  OTer 
them,  she  rubs  them  gently  with  her  loosely-flowing  hair, — not  as  a  aob- 
stitute  for  a  towel,  but  as  a  token  of  kindly  welcome.  This  privilege 
belongs  to  the  oldest  daughter  of  the  family  ;  and  the  custom,  once  liable 
to  perversion,  now  shines  with  new  beauty,  as  the  expression  of  ChrtBtiAQ 
love.  He  who  once  accepted  the  service  in  His  own  person,  will  hereafter 
say  to  many  of  the  daughters  of  Chaldea, ''  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto  one 
of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  did  it  unto  me." 

SIIBNCB  nr  BXA.VSN.t 

"  And  when  He  had  opened  the  seventh  seal,  there  was  alleoce  in  heaTcn  about 
the  sjpace  of  half  an  hour.*'  (Rev.  viil.  1.) 

A  doctrinal  truth  of  the  most  precious  kind  underlies  thb  pvophetiGal 
symbol. 

**  There  was  nle$tee  in  keavenJ*  The  preceding  chapter  has  recorded  the 
very  opposite ;  all  heaven  has  been  jubilant  and  making  melodjr.  The  eoo- 
pany  of  the  saved,  ^  of  all  nations,  and  kindreds,  and  people,  and  tongues," 
have  been  crying  with  a  loud  voice,  **  Salvation  to  our  God  and  to  the 
Lamb."  The  angels  in  the  outer  circle  have  been  hUlng  on  their  fiMei, 
crying  out  as  they  worship^  **  Blessing,  and  glory,  and  wisdom,  and  thanks- 
giving,and  honour,and  power,and  might, be  unto  ourGod  for  everl''  Where- 
fore this  ecstatic  praise  1  God  is  pouring  forth  the  riches  of  Hb  grace.  His 
people  are  before  His  throne,  and  He  is  dwelling  among  them.  The  Lamb 
Himself  is  feeding  them,  and  sadsfying  their  thirst  from  the  llvii^  Foon- 
tain.  And  God,  the  Father  of  the  Lamb,  is  wiping  all  tears  fimn  their 
ayes. 


*  ^  Morning  on  the  Mottntsins/'  f  Rev.  WiQiam  Tait,  li.A. 
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In  tbe  midst  of  all  this  joy  the  seventh  seal  is  opened^  annoancing  a  new 
act  io  the  mighty  drama.  Silence  falls  on  the  jabilant  maltltade.  The 
Toices  which  have  heen  filling  heaven  with  praise  are  hushed,  as  in  a 
moment;  the  hands  which  have  been  sweeping  the  golden  harps  are  stayed 
open  the  strings.  And  this  silence,  this  hushed  expectation,  continues  for 
<' half  an  hoar." 

We  asked,  Wherefore  the  praise  ?  We  ask  now,  Wherefore  the  alienee  ? 
God's  wnth  is  abont  to  go  forth;  hail  and  fire  are  to  be  cast  upon  the  earth, 
bommg  up  every  green  thing,  and  turning  the  sea  into  blood ;  the  sun, 
nHMo,  and  stars,  are  to  be  smitten ;  the  smoke  of  the  pit  is  to  darken  the 
vth ;  the  third  part  of  men  are  to  be  slain.  And  all  heaven  contemplates 
vith  eve  tie  wrtdh  of  ike  God  o/hve^  the  "wenffeanee  o/ihe  Father  o/mereies. 
It  is  «  His  work,"  but  "  Hie  ttrange  work  ; '»  «  His  act,'*  but  «  HU  strong 
«^"  (Isai.  zzviii.  21.)  His  ^  nature  and  property  is  to  show  mercy  and 
feigive." 

Yet  have  they  sympathy  with  the  wrath  whose  forthgoing  they  contem* 
plate  with  snoh  awe.  They  have  known  the  love  of  the  blessed  God,  and 
have  taken  His  part  against  an  apostate  world.  That  world  shed  their  blood 
vhen  they  spake  to  it  in  His  name.  And  already  has  their  cry  ascended, 
"How long,  O  Lord,  holy  and  true,  dost  Thou  not  judge  and  avenge?" 
(R«v.  vi.  9, 10.)  Nay,  more,  when  transgression  shall  have  come  to  the  full, 
and  the  mystery  of  God  shall  be  finished,  and  the  reason  of  His  judgments 
made  known,  this  now  silent  company  shall  shout,  ^  Alleluia ! "  And  that 
ihoet  shall  fill  the  heaven  of  heavens,  like  the  noise  of  many  waters,  and 
**  the  voiee  of  mighty  thunderings.''  (Rer.xix.  1-4.)  But  the  wrath  is  going 
forth  now,  and  they  are  eiient, 

What  lessons  are  here !  In  proportion  as  we  apprehend  God's  love,  we 
Bhall  have  sympathy  with  His  wrath  ;  we  shall  justify  Him  in  all  the  hard 
words  He  has  spoken,  in  ihe  most  awful  threatenings  He  has  pronounced 
against  Iniquity.  And  when  that  wrath  shall  be  revealed,  it  shall  com- 
mand onr  eternal  sympathy ;  His  people  shall  be  at  one  witb  their  God. 
Yet  the  thought  of  it  now  shall  fill  us  with  solemn  awe :  we  shall  look  on 
those  who  are  treasuring  it  up  against  themselves  with  the  tenderest  com- 
panion ;  we  aliall  go  softly  all  our  days  in  the  bitterness  of  our  souls.  The 
t'pposite  spirit  ia  the  certain  sign  of  a  hard  and  unsanctified  heart  We  see  in 
this  day  only  too  much  of  it.  Men  wrangle  about  eternal  punishment ; 
coosignbg  their  fellows  to  ever-during  misery,  as  if  they  cut  off  a  dog's 
liKk.  Alas  !  they  know  not  the  import  of  Uie  fearful  words  which  they 
thus  bandy  about  in  controversy.  Let  us  ask  from  God  the  grace  of  a 
tender  heart.  And  when  tempted,  on  so  dread  a  theme,  to  speak  or  think 
«ith  lightnese,  let  us  remember  the  words  before  us :  '*  When  He  had 
opened  the  seventh  seal,  there  was  silence  in  heaven  about  the  space  of  half  an 
honr." 
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ZIEGENBALG  AND  BESCHt. 

KO.  n*— BB8CHI*8  HINDUISMS  AND  BUPSBSTITIOnS  P&iCTICBB. 

BucHi's  ability  was  acknowledged  at  Rome  itself  before  hb  departue. 
When  be  and  bis  colleague  took  tbeir  leaye,  the  Pope  said  that  be  wis 
sending  two  **  diamonds''  to  India  I 

It  does  not  appear  that  Beschi  was  in  haste  to  distinguish  himself  as  sn 
author.  He  gave  fire  years  to  the  study  of  Tamil,  and  fifteen  yean  more 
to  a  careful  perusal  and  examination  of  all  the  books  written  in  the  kngiisge. 
His  Sadur  Agradi^ot  **  Fourfold  Dictionary/'  and  his  Ton-n^  or  **  Poetic 
Grammar/'  may  bare  been  composed  when  he  was  thus  engaged.  He 
appears  also  to  bare  made  himself  master  of  the  Hindustani  and  PenisD, 
with  a  view  to  public  employment  under  the  natiye  rulers,  aocordiqg  to  the 
usual  practice  of  the  Jesuits.  It  is  probable  that  he  held  political  offices  in 
the  earlier  part  of  his  life  in  India ;  for  we  can  hardly  suppose  him  to  have 
risen  at  once  to  the  appointment  of  Dewan,  under  tiie  celebrated  Chonda 
Saheby  who  did  not  assume  the  government  until  after  the  death  of  the 
Rajah,  which  happened  in  the  year  1786. 

It  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  power  of  self-control  and  of  the  fins* 
ness  of  purpose  of  which  human  nature  is  capable,  that,  from  the  mome&t  of 
Beschi's  arrival  in  India,  he,  in  conformity  with  high-caste  custom,  abas- 
doned  the  use  of  animal  food,  and  restricted  himself  to  one  meal  a  day, 
prepared  by  Brahman  cooks.  He  adopted  the  habit  of  an  Indian  devotee ; 
and,  on  his  visitations  to  his  flock,  assumed  all  the  pomp  and  pagsaatry 
with  which  Hindu  Gurus  usually  travel.  Whilst  he  thus  counteosDced 
Hindu  practices,  he  was  equally  zealous  for  the  superstitions  of  Rome. 
He  founded  a  church  at  Konftnguppam  AriyauQr,  in  the  district  of  Barur. 
In  this  church  Beschi  set  up  anew  idol  for  the  idolatrous  Hindus, and  gare 
a  freah  impulse  to  the  woman-worship  so  prevalent  in  India.  Mariolatr}' 
is  too  soft  a  name  for  Romish  practices.  It  is  woman  they  worship  with 
mad  devotion,  rather  than  Mary  the  blessed  mother  of  the  Lord.  We  look 
with  some  degree  of  allowance  on  the  labours  of  painters  and  sculptors  in 
Europe,  who  represent  the  holy  Virgin  according  to  the  features  and  ftshions 
of  their  respective  countries ;  though  in  some  cases  the  absurdity  is  bo  pal- 
pable as  to  become  ridiculous.  In  the  Portuguese  Romish  diurches  in 
India  we  have  seen  the  Portuguese  Mary,  and  in  the  French  churches  the 
French  Mary.  But  it  did  not  suffice  for  Beschi  to  have  in  his  chuich  an 
Italian  Mary.  An  Italian  figure  would  have  been  foreign  to  the  Hinda 
mind.  He  must  have  something  more  attractive  and  popular.  Hariog 
therefore  obtuned  permiasion  of  the  bishop,  he  prepared  the  likenees  of  a 
Tamil  woman  ;  showing  her  peculiar  complexion  and  features,  attired  ui 
the  folded  and  flowing  garment  of  the  natives,  and  displaying  on  the  &oe 
and  arms  and  feet  the  gaudy  ornaments  which  distinguish  the  women  ci 
that  country.  This  picture  he  sent  to  Manilla,  famous  for  the  msnofactsre 
of  Romish  images,  where  it  was  fiiithfully  rendered  into  a  life-sias  statsct 
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dol/eoloand  and  oraamented ;  and  from  whence  it  was  reeeired  by  Beaehi 

who  placed  it  in  hb  ehnrch,  and  held  a  great  feast  on  the  occasion.  He  also 

institnted  a  festiTal  of  native  songs  and  music,  in  honour  of  Peria-Naigi- 

Ammdl,  or  the  Great  Princess  Mother,  as  he  had   her  styled.     She 

bon  in  her  arms  the  figure  of  a  Hindu  child  of  one  year,  intended  to 

Rpreient  the  infimt  Jesus.    Thus,  instead  of  exposing  the  sin  of  Hindu 

i<iolatiy,  he  endeavoared  to  make  his  form  of  idolatry  more  attractive  than 

that  of  the  wretched  heathen  around  him.     It  was  in  honour  of  this 

image  of  the  Madonna,  of  her  husband,  Joseph,  and  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 

tbat  Beschi  composed    the  sacred  poem    called   Umbdvaniy   or  <*The 

Uofadhig  Garland.''    This  poem  is  by  far  the  most  celebrated  and  most 

Toloffliiioas  of  his  works.    It  contains  3,615  tetrastichs,  or  14,620  lines,  in 

oinety  Tuieties  of  cadence,  which  he  professes  he  could  easily  have  increased, 

hid  II  been  proper  to  do  so ;  a  circumstance  which  he  mentions  as  exhibit- 

iog  the  fleziMIity  of  the  Tamil  language  for  the  composition  of  verse. 

It  is  a  tradition  among  his  admirers,  that  when  he  was  engaged  on  this 

^Toarite  task,  he  would  sometimes  occupy  the  whole  night  pouring  out 

stanza  after  stanza,  extemporaneously,  as  fast  as  his  short-hand  writers 

conid  take  them  down ;  refreshing  himself  with  snuff,  of  which  it  is  «ud 

i^«  made  free  and  frequent  use. 

UsTiog  made  himself  a  Hindu  in  his  daily  life,  he  appears  to  have  oon- 
fonoed  all  his  expressions  to  Hindu  notions.  The  climate  and  productions 
of  the  South  of  India  are  transferred  by  him  to  his  description  of  Italy, 
^thoQt  any  apology  for  the  accommodation.  The  following  lines  are  as 
^ocriptire  of  the  outward  aspect  of  the  Tanjore  country,  as  though  they 
^  heen  intended  for  them. 

**  Hoe  pour  the  waters  from  the  doudi  of  heaven, 
Difiiuing  wealth  and  yirtue  through  the  land ; 
Whose  wide  dominion,  like  the  ambient  ikjr, 
Spreads  its  protecting  influence  o*er  the  earth. 
To  fragrant  fields,  where  creeps  the  pregnant  conch. 
From  flowery  lakes  the  full  stream  flows  ;  the  while 
The  peafowl  dances  *neath  the  verdant  sliade 
Of  sweetljr-scented  groves.     The  ripen*d  rice 
Overtops  the  cane,  and  flowery-fingered  giils. 
With  liberal  hand,  to  all  the  poor,  who  swarm 
I/ike  bees  around,  distribute  many  a  sheaf; 
And,  whUe  their  hair  by  odorous  wreaths  adom*d, 
Floats  loosely  in  the  breese,  join  in  the  dance, 
As  at  a  marriage  feast,  their  nimble  feet 
.Aceordant  to  their  sounding  hands.    And  here 
The  lusdoua  juice  flows  from  the  cane  compressed ; 
Unnumber*d  flowerets  scent  the  ambient  air ; 
UnnumberM  trees  their  racy  fruits  aflbrd. 
The  various  produce  of  the  plenteous  field, 
.-Ind  boundless  wealth  that  satiates  the  mind, 
Thus  yieldeth  Italy,  delightful  land  1 '' 

JU  hzs  related  even  the  facts  of  sacred  history  as  though  they  had  been 

2  B  2 
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frets  of  Hinda  histoiy.  Joshua,  who  oondncted  Israel  into  dnMOi  would 
hardly  recognise  the  battle-field  of  Gibeon,  into  which  Besohi  hu  introdneed 
horses^  and  elephants,  and  cars,  in  Uinda  style ;  thoa^ 

**  The  hoises  chafed  on  their  bits ;  the  elephants  were  rendered  imptUuras 
by  the  horses ;  the  cars  decked  with  flags  were  violently  pfopdled  by  the 
elephants. 

^The  bows  tinkled  with  their  bells;  the  arrows  were  shot  forth fitoiiL 
their  bows ;  the  blood  gashed  £rom  the  arrow  wounds.  The  bstUe  fieroelj 
raged ;  the  bodies  were  sore  smitten  in  the  battle ;  Uie  souls  sepsntcd  aod 
fled  from  the  bodies. 

^'  Thns  the  picas  chief,  ( Joshaa,}  high  raised  on  his  jewel*decked  chsiiot, 
yanqnished  the  opposing  host. 

**  On  that  day»  {Adoni  Zedec^  the  lord  of  the  winged  charioti  the  wanior 
whose  bow  scattered  fire, 

**  The  crescent-crowned  monarch,  the  renowned  conqueror  decked  with 
garlands 

**  Of  eyerlasting  perfume^  at  whose  feet  bowed  innumeiahle  tiibntirjr 
kings, 
**  Was  sore  vexed,  and  brought  low." 

In  his  description  of  the  holy  family  crossing  the  desert,  on  their  retain 
from  %ypt  to  Judca,  he  represents  the  Saviour  as  enumerating  in  prophetic 
vision  the  several  devotees  who,  in  future  times,  were  there  to  devote  them* 
selves  to  austerities,  and  by  their  example  introduce  monastic  discipUoe 
into  the  ohuroh.  The  primitive  ascetics,  Paul,  Antony,  and  HilanoD,ire 
first  mentioned ;  but  of  the  numerous  names  that  follow,  few  esn  be 
recognised,  as  they  are  either  translated  into  Tamil  and  Sanaerit,  or  » 
altered  as  to  conform  to  the  orthography  of  those  languages.  His  descrip- 
tion of  the  first  female  recluse  on  record  in  the  Christian  church,  St  Mai)' 
the  ^yptian,  is  drawn  with  peculiar  delicacy  and  beauty.  * 

Speaking  of  the  Egyptian  Mary,  he  says, 
*'  On  the  flying  chu lot  of  desire  she  arrived  at  the  desert  of  sin ; 
**  On  the  flying  chariot  of  fear  she  repured  to  the  mountains  of  peniteDce; 
^  On  the  flying  chariot  of  resplendent  wisdom  she  entered  the  grore  of 
growing  virtue ; 

**  And  on  the  flying  chariot  of  my  name "  (the  infant  Saviour  is  the 
speaker)  *'  she  shall  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

The  poet's  license  becomes  presumptuous,  if  not  blasphemooe^  when  he 
attributes  to  the  blessed  Saviour  the  language  and  sentiments  by  whidi  he 
sets  forth  the  dogmas  of  his  own  Church. 

The  Hindu  notions  of  the  renunciation  of  self  are  described  as  being  beH 
by  Joseph,  the  husband  of  Mary ;  whilst  salvation  is  attributed  to  i»0^ 
and  not  to  the  exercise  of  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

^  When  the  means  are  sought  by  which,  forsaking  sin,  the  soul  may  he 

protected  from  the  evils  spread  through  the  world,  and  everlastiog  bspp' 

ness  may  be  obtained,  it  will  be  found  that  devotion,  by  onttlog  ^  ^^ 

Wo  affections,  expressed  by  the  terms  /  and  itftn^  ly  wUch  inuoortal 
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Moban  Imk  Tamlydistiirbedy  is  the  sole  eftuse  of  thdr  Mlvaiion :  ihns 
aid  Jonphy  who  had  beheld  the  shore  of  the  sea  of  detotion. 

**  Those  who  hare  obtained  the  eminenoe  of  devotion  and,  despising  as 
illmive,  the  aid  of  the  body,  hare  annihilated  their  sensitire  organs ;  after 
ihejr  ha?e  thus  rejected  with  disgust  corporeal  aid,  say  what  further  nid 
tbej  icqaifB  in  this  world. 

"  Hit  power,  who  by  the  foree  of  devotion  has  annihilated  the  two  affee- 
tm^  expresnd  by  the  terms  Himsblf  and  His  own,  sopported  by  the  pro- 
(•ctiqg  grace  of  the  most  High,  the  King  of  Heaven,  is  sufficient  to  shake 
tiie  thiee  worlds.** 

At  the  same  time,  Joseph  ismade  tocombat  two  doctrines  held  universally, 
vitlKHitexeeption,  by  all  sects  of  the  Hindus :  namely,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Traomigratton  of  Souls,  and  the  doctrine  of  Fate  or  Destiny.  Ouriously 
caougb,  and  not  without  some  show  of  probability,  the  Holy  Family  is 
mtdftomeet  a  learned  Hindu  in  Egypt,  Sivftsiven  by  name,  whose  errors 
JoKph  corrects ;  and,  in  doing  so,  exhibits  the  most  perfect  acquaintance 
with  Hmdu  philosophy.  But  no  flight  of  imagination  was  too  bold  for 
Besehi's  genins. 

The  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls,  implying  present  retribution 
h  nm  committed  in  a  former  birth,  is  by  the  Tami  people  called  Hz, 
*'oid  Of  ancient,"  and  pasa-vinei,  '*old  or  ancient  works,"  and  appears  to 
^  a  cormption  of  the  true  scriptural  doctrine  of  **  original  sin." 

The  Hindu  Sivflsiven,  and  Joseph  the  carpenter,  are  made  to  converse 
tims,  on  these  abstruse  topics,  of  which,  in  reality,  we  may  safely  conjecture 
tbit  Joseph  never  heard  :-^ 

**' Although  what  thou  hast  spoken  is  right,  yet,*  said  Sivftsiven,  *  do 
thoQ,  who  art  learned  in  this  species  of  knowledge,  declare,  whether,  if  the 
effects  of  the  deeds  of  previous  births  be  denied,  the  inequality  of  men  in 
tins  world,  some  being  deformed  and  some  beautiful,  some  happy  and  some 
miserable,  be  just  or  unjust.*  Then  Jofl^ph  the  bearer  of  the  flowering  rod, 
^W  pleasant  speech  flowed  from  a  mouth  graced  by  kindness,  again 
cxpUioed  the  Scriptures  of  the  true  faith. 

'''He  who  hath  neither  beginning,  nor  end,  nor  similitude,  is  the  ever- 
ting, sole,  all-rigbteous  God  ;  the  celestial  beings  and  our  souls,  between 
wfaich  there  is  no  difierence,  having  been  created,  have  a  beginning,  but  no 
^ ;  irrational  beings  have  both  a  beginning  and  an  end.  This  being  the 
trae  &tth,  in  what  state  were  our  souls  when  first  created,  before  they  had 
^  guilty  of  any  crime  ? 

"'When  our  souls  first  entered  our  bodies  and  appeared  in  the  world,  did 
^  resemble  prosperous  princes  free  from  all  misery  ?  But  though  they 
^M  not,  and  though  their  condition  therefore  was  various,  was  this  incon« 
*»tsnt  with  the  justice  of  the  Almighty  God  ?  If  it  were  just,  then,  also, 
QQst  the  inequality  of  men  in  their  present  generation  be  immutably  just, 
without  reference  to  the  effects  of  their  former  deeds. 

"'The  former,'  Sivftsiven  said, — 'that  it  was  destiny  which  was  the 
etttse  of  inequality  at  the  first  generation  of  mankind.'   <  But,'  said  Joseph, 
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*  is  it  consisteiii  with  the  meroj  of  the  Almighty,  the  God  of  jaiUce  and 
mercj,  to  predestine  such  inequality  V  ^  It  is  the  Divine  will  of  Him 
who  is  beyond  expression/  rejoined  the  other.    '  Then,'  replied  Joaeph, 

*  can  it  be  wrong  to  say  that  it  is  the  Divine  will  which  causes  the  nrious 
qualities  of  those  bom  in  after  generations  1 

** '  As  the  clouds  pour  down  rain  even  in  the  thorny  wildemeai,  so  ibe  sU- 
wise  God  scattereth  abundantly  the  vain  wealth  of  this  world  even  amoog 
the  unworthy  ;  but  He  hath  given  power  to  all,  to  each  according  to  the  in- 
tensity  of  his  desire,  to  attain  to  the  matchless  glory  of  the  wealth  of  gnce. 
Can  it  be  then  said,  0  tbou  of  superior  understanding !  that  the  other 
kinds  of  wealth,  which  are  in  truth  illusory,  are  the  reward  of  virtue  1 

*' '  Do  all  streams  meet  at  one  place  ?  Do  all  trees  bear  one  sort  of  froit  \ 
Is  there  one  kind  of  production  from  all  soils?  Have  all  one  conntenaofie! 
As  all  these  are  different,  so  differ  the  conditions  of  men  ;  but  virtue  only, 
a  species  of  wealth  liable  to  no  diminution,  is  common  to  men  of  all  ranks : 
those  eminent  for  wisdom,  therefore,  describe  it  as  common  to  all^  and  make 
no  other  distinction  respecting  it. 

** '  As  the  wealth  of  the  rich  is  necessary  to  the  poor,  and  as  the  indnaiiy 
of  these  is  necessary  to  those,  so  wealth  and  poverty  resemble  the  two 
hands,  uniting  the  several  classes  of  mankind.  If  the  virtuous  were  always 
seen  rejoicing  in  prosperity  and  sinners  weeping  in  advendty,  they  wonld 
then  deny  the  retribution  for  good  and  evil  at  the  last  day. 

"  *  That  we  might  understand  that  the  prosperity  of  this  world  is  not  con- 
stant and  that  the  felicity  of  heaven  is  eternal,  we  know  not,'  said  Joaepb, 

*  at  our  birth  whether  we  are  bom  to  high  rank  and  fortune ;  bat,  if 
desirous  of  attaining  the  unequalled  joys  of  heaven,  we  know  at  our  death 
that  they  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  works  we  have  performed  duing 
life/ 

<<  <  0  learned  man  worthy  of  all  praise,*  said  Sivftsiven,  <  as  the  wiie 
assure  us  that  unavoidable  effects  proceed  from  the  deeds  of  former  birtbsy 
can  it  be  said  that  there  is  not  an  inevitable  destiny  1 '  Then  Joaeph, 
desirous  to  satisfy  all  his  doubts,  however  difficult  to  clear  up^  anavered 
thus : 

a  i  "^hen  the  nature  of  that  which  the  wise  have  called  the  effect  of  for- 
mer acts  is  rightly  perpended,  can  it,  as  thou  hast  affirmed,  be  considered  as 
proceeding  from  a  prescribed  destiny  ?  Listen  sedulously  to  the  explica- 
tion of  the  exalted  faith  taught  by  the  Lord. 

" '  If  there  be  a  prescribed  destiny,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  it ;  all  crooked 
actions,  therefore,  must  be  considered  as  the  fault  of  destiny,  not  the  hidi 
of  the  mind  which  it  affects ;  all  virtuous  actions,  also,  must  be  referred  to 
destiny,  and  cannot  be  considered  as  virtues  of  the  mind  ;  oonseqaentljt 
neither  virtue  nor  vice  can  be  attributed  to  men. 

**  *  To  demonstrate  that  which  is  called  the  effect  of  former  acts  not  to  be 
destiny,  as  thou  thinkest  it,  I  will  declare,  as  it  is  stated  in  the  Scriptures 
of  the  tme  religion,  what  occurred,  when  the  impartial  God  created  man* 
kind,  to  those  who  had  forfeited  their  lives.'*' 
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Hen  Mows  an  account  of  the  fall  of  Adam,  which  concludes  with  the 
two  foUowing  Tezaee. 

**Ab  polaon  swallowed  by  the  mouth  spreadeth  agony  through  all  the 
limbsy  ao  we^  their  children,  are  bom  to  the  evils  urising  from  sini  by 
wiiieli  we  are  afflicted  in  consequence  of  the  acts  of  our  common  parents, 
ud  to  the  pains  caused  by  mental  confusion  proceeding  from  an  over-» 
clouded  undentanding ;  vexed  by  the  hand  of  sorrow,  we  receive  the  whole 
fruit  of  their  acts. 

"The  period  of  the  creation  of  our  common  parents,  here  mentioned, 
the  illostrious  ssges  have  called  the  former  birth ;  and  the  acts  done  by 
them  in  ancient  time,  the  evil  effects  of  which  we  experience,  they  have 
called  the  effects  of  former  acts.  Besides  that  which  is  here  stated,  there  is 
&o  prescribed  destiny,  nor  effects  from  former  acts ;  or,  after  men  have 
heea  bom  and  have  died,  are  they  liable  to  any  future  birth."  * 

Hoogh,  the  historian  of  Christianity  in  India,  comments  yqtj  justly  on 
some  parts  of  these  compositions. 

**  The  motive  of  an  author  should  always  be  touched  upon  with  scrupulous 
on ;  bat  in  the  present  instance  it  can  hardly  be  mistaken.  By  attri- 
hotiiig  snch  predictions,  as  those  quoted  from  the  Temba-tfani,  to  the 
iukat  Saviour,  the  writer  would,  doubtless,  expect  to  prepare  the  Hindu  to 
i^ard  the  monkish  austerities  of  the  Koman  Church  as  sanctioned,  if 
oot  constituted,  by  the  authority  of  our  Lord.  Were  there  anything  in  the 
history  of  His  infimt  years  to  warrant  the  ascription  of  any  prophecies  to 
Him  at  the  early  age  of  His  return  from  Egypt ;  and  if  even  these  fanciful 
predictions,  instead  of  being  described  in  language  which  none  but  the  most 
eradite  could  understand,  had  been  delivered  in  such  familiar  terms  as  the 
Sa?ioar  always  adopted  ;  yet  it  is  hard  to  imagine  what  other  purpose  they 
could  answer  but  to  give  authenticity  to  Romish  legends,  and  encourage  the 
practice  of  superstitious  mortifications  similar  to  those  which  our  Lord 
expressly  prohibited.'* 

fieschi  composed  also  three  poems  to  the  honour  of  the  Madonna  of  the 
Church  which  he  built  at  Tiru-Kavalur,  a  town  in  the  district  of  Ariatur : 
hat  ^m  these  dreams  of  poetry  and  superstition  he  was  aroused  by  the 
intelligence  which  had  spread  among  the  natives  from  Tranquebar.  It  was 
reported  that  Missionaries  who  rejected  all  idolatry,  Romish  as  well  as 
Hinda,  were  preaching  in  the  Tamil  language ;  that  they  had  translated 
^i  New  Testament,  the  true  Veda,  into  that  language,  and  were  circulating 
it  in  a  printed  form  ;  that  they  had  established  Christian  schools,  and  were 
S'thering  disciples  and  congregations  from  the  Romanists,  as  well  as  from 
the  idolatrous  Hindus. 

Beschi's  first  effort  appears  to  have  been  directed  to  limiting  the  evil  by 
confining  it  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Danish  settiement.  Hence,  when 
Ziegenbalg  attempted  a  journey  into  the  interior,  he  was  turned  back  by 
natiye  oflieers*    It  is  said  that  he  also  encouraged  persecution  in  its  fiercest 

*  Sms*s  Caial. 
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form,  Bome  of  the  Protestant  natiyes  meeting  with  a  viobot  dntii,  and 
othen  of  them  heing  injured  in  their  persons  and  property.  Bni  theipraid 
of  the  knowledge  of  DiTine  troth  was  not  to  be  restricted  by  sndi  measDiei 
as  these.  The  native  mind  was  awakened,  and  it  became  necesasiy  to  mwt 
the  Protestant  Missionaries  in  the  fair  field  of  controversy.  With  vhat 
ability  and  with  what  results  will  appear  in  the  sequel.  Meutimewe 
must  roturn  to  Ziegenbalg  and  his  fellow-labonren  in  Tranqnebar. 


METHODISM  IN  MILTON-EBNEST,  BEDFORDSHIRE. 

It  was  generally  believed  by  the  early  Methodists  here,  that  many  jeus 
ago  Mr.  Wesley  preached  from  a  waggon  in  the  neighbouring  viUage  of 
Bletsoe,  and  that  some  of  the  good  seed  then  sown  afterwards  germinated* 
Whether  this  was  actually  the  case,  cannot  now  be  ascertained. 

We  know,  however,  that  about  the  same  time,  or  shortly  afterward*, 
this  village  was  occasionally  visited  by  some  of  the  early  preachers,  and 
that  attempts  were  made  to  form  a  Society  ;  which,  however,  for  a  aeason 
proved  unsuccessful.  Yet  a  light  was  then  kindled,  which,  although  at 
times  it  shone  but  dimly,  has  never  gone  out. 

About  this  time  there  lived  in  Milton  a  man,  named  Thomas  Freeman, 
who  appean  to  have  been  "filled  with  the  Spirit,"  and  who  continoallf 
rejoiced  in  Grod  his  Saviour.  This  good  man  used  frequently  to  visit  hia 
neighbours  on  errands  of  meroy ;  and,  while  tending  his  flock  in  the  field, 
(for  he  was  a  shepherd,)  he  might  often  be  heard  praying  and  singii^- 
Before  the  writer*s  coming  to  reside  here,  Thomas  had  been  removed  to 
his  heavenly  home.  Finding  that  he  had  left  a  fragrant  memory,  he  (tbe 
writer)  felt  wishful  to  learn  some  additional  particulars  about  him.  He 
inquired  of  a  somewhat  intelligent  old  man,  then  in  his  employment,  (who 
was,  however,  by  no  means  decidedly  religious,)  if  he  knew  the  late 
Thomas  Freeman.  **  Know  him !  "  was  the  answer :  **  Yea,  he  took  care 
to  let  every  in  the  town  know  him.  He  wanted  every  to  bo  good ;  and  if 
he  knotted  anybody  as  was  wicked,  he'd  tell  'em  on*t,  and  what  it  would 
come  to  if  they  didn't  repent.  He  said  he  was  always  happy,  and  he 
wanted  everybody  to  be  so  too.  He  thought  everybody  foolish  and  wicked 
that  didn't  care  about  the  soul.  He  used  to  say  he'd  got  a  home  in  hearen, 
b<niffht  and  paid  for  ;  so  he  was  suro  on't.  And  then  he'd  sing — 0,  how  he 
would  sing!— 

*  Salvation  !  O  the  joyfal  sound ! 

What  pleasure  to  our  ears ; 
A  soTereign  balm  for  emy  wound, 
A  coBdisl  for  our  ftara.* 

And  he'd  go  on  singing,— 

<  My  Jestti  to  know,  and  feel  Hia  blood  flow, 
'Tis  life  everlasUng,  'tit  heaven  below  ! ' 

He'd  talk  to  any  one  about  his  soul,  he  didn't  caro  who ;  and  he'd  pn/ 
for  everybody.    Most  folks  liked  him,  (Pm  suro  I  did,)— he  was  always 
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SO  good,  and  so  bappy.  I  loved  to  be  at  work  where  he  was.  He  had 
always  aomethmg  good  to  say  to  us.  He  used  to  carry  a  little  parcel  of 
eaidt  ia  bis  pocket  with  a  text  from  the  Bible,  and  a  verse  from  a  hymn, 
OD  'em.  When  there  happened  to  be  a  little  spare  time,  he*d  oiU  with  ths 
terdty  sad  ask  us  to  draw  one.  A  card  was  sure  to  be  drawn ;  he'd  then 
TMd  and  explain  it,  and  then  we'd  sing  the  verse,  and  he'd  keep  us  on  nng' 
M^  if  he  could.  But,  master,  you  should  have  been  there  when  he  died ! 
0,  how  happy  he  was  then !  He  warn't  afraid  to  die,  not  he ;  he  was 
happier  then  than  ever,  and  shouted, '  Glory  to  God  ! ' 

'  HaUelajah  to  the  I^unb,  who  hath  bought  us  a  pardon  ! 
We  win  praise  Him  again  when  we  pass  over  Jordan.'  *' 

■It  is  believed  that  this  good  man  was  instrumental  in  enlightening  many 
dark  minds,  and  in  assisting  (if  not  quite  directly)  to  plant  Wesleyan 
Methodism  in  his  village. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  preachers  from  Higham- Ferrers  visited  this  place, 
aod  several  females  became  deeply  concerned  for  their  souls'  welfare.  One 
Sabbath  morning,  being  destitute  of  any  means  of  grace,  they  agreed  to  go 
to  Bedford  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  find  a  Gospel  ministry,  and 
accordingly  set  out.  On  their  way  they  met  Mr.  John  Dowsett,  the  prin- 
cipal medical  practitioner  in  the  village ;  who  inquired,  *'  Whither  away 
»  earlj  this  morning,  my  good  friends?"  With  an  anxious  and  inquiring 
look,  one  of  them  answered,  **  Sir,  we  are  going  to  Bedford,  to  seek  rest  for 
oor  souls ;  but  we  don't  know  what  place  to  go  to."  The  friendly  surgeon 
directed  them  to  the  Wesleyan  chapel,  where  he  shortly  after  found  them, 
and  where  they  found  the  blessing  they  sought.  They  returned  home  with 
J07,  each  one  resolving,  ^'  This  people  shall  be  my  people,  and  their  God 
my  God ; "  and  they  were  enabled  not  only  to  perform  their  vows^  but  by 
the  grace  of  God  to  hold  on  their  way,  though  sometimes 


**  Through  much  distress  and  pain, 
Tlirough  many  a  conflict  heie. 
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The  village  was  now  more  frequently  visited  by  the  preachers  of  the 
Gospel ;  and,  as  a  few  others  were  disposed  to  attend  to  the  concerns  of 
their  souls,  a  cottage  was  procured  in  which  to  dispense  the  word  of  life. 
Time  would  fail  to  tell  the  opposition,  persecution,  and  various  difficulties 
which  these  faithful  women  had  to  encounter  in  planting  the  Gospel  stand- 
ard hers.  Bat  they  believed,  and  prevailed.  When  any  trial  greater  than 
ordinary  occurred,  they  would  say  to  each  other,  <'  Let  us  go  and  pray  to 
the  Lord  about  it.**  And  this  they  did  in  the  simplicity  and  sincerity  of 
their  believing  hearts,  without  fear  or  doubting. 

One  of  these  devout  women  was  forbidden  by  her  husband  to  attend  the 
Wesleyan  ministry.  But,  having  a  deep  impression  on  her  mind  that  it 
voald  prove  a  blessing  to  her  family,  she  persevered,  and  lived  to  see  the 
fniit  of  her  faith  and  patience.  She  had  the  happiness  to  see  her  husband  not 
only  ceasing  from  persecution,  but  thankful  for  religious  consolations  min- 
iitered  to  him  by  the  Wesleyan  preachers,  when  upon  his  death-bed.  Deep 
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and  lasting  impreBBions  were  also  made  npon  nearlj  all  the  membezs  of  her 

nameions  fiuniiy.    When,  in  old  age,  she  was  attacked  with  her  Isit  Ul- 

nessy  her  mind  was  happily  stayed  on  Grod.    It  was  then  her  wont,  ss  often 

as  she  felt  oppressed  with  disease  and  infirmities^  to  lift  her  eyes,  her  haods, 

and  her  heart  to  heaven,  and  pray,^ 

"  Come,  Lord  !  the  drooping  sinner  cheer; 
Nor  let  Thy  chariot  wheels  delay ; 
Appear,  in  my  poor  heart  appear  I 
My  God,  my  Saviour,  come  away  !  ** 

Thus  she  possessed  her  soul  in  patience  until  the  Master  called  for  her, 
when  she  departed,  with  the  song  of  Simeon  jast  tremhling  on  her  lips, 
**  Lord,  now  lettest  Thou  Thy  serrant  depart  in  peace,  according  to  Tfa/ 
word  :  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  Thy  salvation/' 

Another  of  these  faithful  women  was  sorely  harassed  by  a  persecuUng 
husband  ;  and,  although  with  all  humility  she  begged  he  would  allow  her 
to  attend  the  Wesleyan  preaching,  she  was  only  answered  with  threats  and 
profane  oaths.  On  one  occasion,  when  a  much-esteemed  preacher  was 
expected,  she  told  her  husband  she  must  go  to  hear  him,  and  prayed  him 
to  consent ;  but  his  heart  remained  obdurate.  However,  after  preparbg 
his  food,  and  leaving  all  as  snug  as  possible  for  him  at  home,  she  went  to 
the  preaching.  On  returning  from  his  labour,  and  finding  her  absent,  he, 
burning  with  anger,  followed  her ;  and,  although  the  service  had  com- 
menced, in  his  great  rage  ordered  her  home.  The  preacher  mildly  remon- 
strated ;  in  return  for  which,  he  was  commanded  to  be  silent  on  pain  of 
being  **  knocked /ram  his  perch  !  **  He  advised  the  poor  woman  to  obey  her 
husband.  Consequently  she  left  the  preaching,  and  was  driven  home  by 
her  tyrant,  on  a  dark  winter's  evening,  with  blows  and  oaths.  But, 
although  she  reached  home  trembling,  and  in  a  pitiable  plight,  neither  the 
care  of  her  soul  nor  her  love  for  the  Grospel  was  abated.  In  shorty  shebelJ 
on  her  way  until  she  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  husband  become  a 
regular  and  thoughtful  attendant  on  the  Wesleyan  ministry. 

Another  female  was  also  forbidden  by  her  husband  to  attend  the  preach- 
ing and  meetings  of  the  Methodists.  Yet  she  persevered.  Because  she  dU 
so,  he  went  one  evening  in  a  rage  to  fetch  her  home  :  but  just  as  he  placed 
his  thumb  on  the  latch,  to  open  the  door,  the  Lord  met  him,  and  he  ''r- 
mained  to  pray."  During  many  following  years,  that  man  was  one  of  the 
principal  supporters  of  the  work  of  God  in  this  place. 

The  cottage  having  now  become  too  strait  for  a  preaching-house,  it  vas 
resolved  to  tty  to  obtain  a  larger  and  more  convenient  place.  And,  bccaose 
no  better  one  could  be  found,  one  of  the  above-mentioned  mothers  in  Israel 
(and  she  was  a  widow)  gave  up  her  bam  for  that  purpose.  Now  sll  was 
anxiety  to  fit  up  this  barn  for  a  cliapel ;  which  was  soon  accomplished.  A 
load  or  two  of  clay,  tempered  into  mortar  by  two  or  three  friendly  laboor- 
ers,  afforded  the  means  of  repiuring  the  walls ;  a  desk  was  obtained  for  the 
preacher ;  contributions  of  forms,  stools,  boards,  and  glass  for  two  or  three 
window  lights,  were  made  ;  and  thus  an  humble  sanctuary  was  fitted  op 
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bj  A  few  poor  people^  (and  these  mostly  females,)  in  which  the  Rev.  Messrs. 

Gnham,  Bradnaek,  Phenix,  Hall,  Gostlok,  sen^  Eland,  Dean,  Cullen, 

firongham,  Fordred,  Dredge,  Seckerson,  Gower,  Golding,  and  others,  sac-* 

ceadrely  preached  the  word  of  life. 
It  was  during  the  snperintendencj  of  the  late  Rev.  Richard  Gower  that 

the  present  chapel  was  hnilt,  principally  through  the  persevering  exertions 
of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Hine,  who  then  resided  in  this  village,  and  who  was 
encouraged  to  proceed  with  the  work  by  the  weekly  subscriptions  of  a 
penny  from  many  poor  persons  who  were  friendly  to  the  undertaking. 

One  drcnmstance  relating  to  this  building  ought  not  to  be  buried  in 
oblifion.  An  attempt  was  made  by  the  then  proprietor  of  the  Milton 
estate  to  prevent  Mr.  lline  from  raising  stones  for  building  the  chapel ;  and 
be  aecoidingly  applied  to  an  attorney  at  Bedford.  The  gentleman  of  the 
law  advised  him  to  "  refrain  from  these  men,  and  let  them  alone."  At  such 
counsel  the  proprietor  grew  angry,  and  declared  he  would  immediately  go 
to  I^ndon,  and  put  an  end  to  the  chapel-building.  To  London  he  did  go. 
He  was  taken  Ul  there,  returned  home,  and  died ! 

No  further  impediment  being  placed  in  the  way,  the  work  advanced 
nntU  the  top-stone  was  brought  on,  if  not  literally  with  shouting,  yet  with 
ftjoiciog  and  gratitude.  The  chapel  was  opened  for  Divine  worship  by  the 
late  Rev.  Richard  Watson,  on  the  19th  day  of  September,  1819.  It  is  not 
unworthy  of  remark,  that  on  the  self-same  day  the  roof  of  the  old  chapel 
fell  in  of  its  own  accord,  without  injury  to  any  one. 

At  tins  time  the  Society  numbered  about  thirty  members.  But,  in  con- 
fieqnence  of  removals  by  death  and  otherwise,  and  on  account  of  other  dis- 
couragements, the  work  of  God  seemed  for  a  while  rather  to  recede  than  to 
go  onward.  Latterly  the  congregation  has  much  increased,  and  a  few  have 
been  added  to  our  Society.  During  the  year  1859,  our  esteemed  ^end  Mr. 
William  Gibbins  proposed  the  enlargement  and  thorough  repair  of  the 
chapel.  This  has  been  accomplished  at  an  expenditure  of  about  £200, 
nearly  all  of  which  has  been  contributed  by  the  liberality  of  the  gentleman 
JQst  named.  Since  the  re-opening  the  congregation  has  considerably 
increased  ;  the  Divine  power  has  been  realized,  and  good  done.  To  God 
be  all  the  praise  I 

**  Now  therefore  arise,  0  Lord  God,  into  Thy  resting-place.  Thou,  and 
the  ark  of  Thy  strength.  Let  Thy  priests,  O  Lord  God,  be  clothed  with 
sairation,  and  let  Thy  saints  rejoice  in  goodness." 

Were  it  possible  to  collect  authentic  records  of  the  introduction  of  Me- 
thodist preaching  into  the  various  towns  and  villages  of  England,  they 
wonld  embody  many  facts  demonstrative  of  providential  interposition,  and 
not  a  few  examples  of  Christian  heroism  and  self-denial.  Should  not  then 
the  friends  of  Methodism,  who  are  qualified  for  the  task,  and  surrounded 
W  aged  disciples,  turn  their  attention  to  the  subject,  and  show  the  men  of 
llm  generation  how  fields  were  formerly  won,  and  high  religious  advan- 
tages secured  ?  T. 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  OPPORTUNITIES  OF  THE  HEATHEN 

BEFORE  CHRIST. 

1I.-^HB  OLD  BBLIOION. 

{GoiUinued/rom  pa^e  348.) 

When  the  nations,  scattered  from  the  plains  of  Shinar,  stricken  ^th  t 
confusion  of  speech,  took  their  diverging  departure  from  the  central  homei 
they  lost  the  rememhrance  of  their  original  unity.  But  fancy  supplied  the 
place  of  the  forgotten  truth,  and  legends,  classical  and  harbarons,  celebrate 
the  national  descent  from  favourite  deities.  Each  nation  and  each  new 
territory  acquired  gods  of  its  own,  or  gave  its  own  names  to  the  traditional 
objects  of  veneration.*  A  false  science  in  later  times  has  had  its  theoriei  of 
**  separate  centres  "  of  human  multiplication.  But  in  every  age  of  dark- 
ness, when  selfishness  had  broken  the  bonds  of  brotherhood,  when  histoiy 
was  deceptive,  and  lying  spirits  were  triumphant,  when  philosophy  was 
blind  or  deluded,  the  Bible  attested  the  oneness  of  humanity.  Now,  his- 
tory, with  its  many  voices ;  language,  enshrined  in  monumental  hieroglyph 
or  secret  Vedas,  interpreting  the  thoughts  of  the  ancient  sage,  or  babbling 
the  many  dialects  of  the  present ;  and  science,  laden  with  physiological  and 
psychological  comparisons,  are  witnessing  to  the  truth  which  it  has  redis- 
covered to  mankind,  that  *'  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men 
to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth."  Though  the  affinities  of  langnagf 
cannot  be  reduced  to  less  than  three  t  families,  all  point  upward  to  a  com- 
mon source.  The  fact  that  the  original  unity  of  speech  cannot  now  be 
demonstrated,  independently  of  Scripture,  supports  its  own  statement  that 
at  the  confusion  of  Babel  an  irreparable  rending  of  the  first  language  took 
place*  Comparative  anatomy  also,  though  it  finds  strange  differeoces  of 
physical  contour  which  have  separated  the  races  since  the  sphinx  first  oTe> 
looked  the  valley  of  Egypt,  or  "  Fohi  "  founded  the  "  celestial  empire,'' 
yet  owns  the  essential  unity  of  the  human  race.  Common  religious  tradi- 
tions have  been  carried  from  the  early  Bedes  over  Europe,  Africa,  and  Ame- 
rica. The  cromlech  and  cobwall  in  Britain  and  Syria ;  the  bomerang  still 
flung  in  the  Australian  bush,  with  its  simile  suspended  from  the  girdle  of 
the  sculptured  Nimrod  of  Assyria ;  the  altars  of  stone  and  earth  found  in 
every  quarter  of  the  world,  with  animal  sacrifices  and  similar  rites ;  the 

*  This  notion  of  national  and  local  deities  was  a  cunning  defence  of  iddlatij,  and 
a  great  obstacle  to  the  prevalence  of  the  truth  in  ancient  timea.  Sec  2  Kings  vvk 
3a--34;  xvii.  26,  27  ;  Jer.  iL  10,  II. 

f  **  These  three  systems  of  grammar,  Arian,  Semitic,  and  Turanian  are,**  iafiPn>- 
f^sor  Max  MUller,  **  perfectly  distinct,  and  it  is  impossible  to  derive  the  gianunadol 
forma  of  the  one  from  thoae  of  the  other,  though  we  cannot  deny  that  In  their  ivltcil 
elements  they  may  hive  had  a  common  aource.** 

**  Even  thoae  who  believe  in  a  primitive  langoage  admit  that  the  three  Amilics  air 
irreducible,  i.  0.,  incapable  of  being  derived  from  one  another.'*—**  The  Oiifin  oT 
Unguage,"  by  F.  W.  Farrar.    Cambridge,  I860. 
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MCfedaeii  of  gnyea,  and  the  dmidical  adoration  of  trees ;  dim  and  fng- 
neotaiy  reminiaoeaces  of  roan's  earliest  history  interwoTen  with  the  myth- 
ology of  all  oatloo8»  mingled  with  ideas  of  creation  from  chaos,  of  the  deluge, 
and  of  the  mystery  of  the  serpent,  which  swims  in  the  waternshest  of  Mexico, 
enTekpes  the  incaniated  Krishna,  or  lies  heneath  the  tortoise  in  India,-^ 
these  and  a  moltitade  of  other  resemblances  hear  ihdr  own  unmistalcable 
vitoess  to  the  jNrimeval  associations  of  the  family  of  Adam. 

The  best  eztraneons  inquiries  also  confirm  the  Scripture  representation 
that  the  first  generation  of  men  were  capable  of  reason  and  worship,  pos- 
wand  an  ample  language,  and  were  enlightened  by  a  direct  revelation  from 
God.   The  farcical  doctrine  made  current  by  Horace  and  Lucretius^  and 
RTiTsd  since  the  days  of  Hume  and  Monboddo,  which  alleges  that  the  first 
biisun  beiiigs  were  quasi-brute  barbarians,  is  a  base  libel,  contnulicted  by- 
all  histoiy,  and  without  a  shadow  of  scientific  proof.    Sarageism  is  degene- 
ncy,  not  nature ;  or,  if  natural,  it  were  also  incurable.    Tradition,  com- 
memorsting  in  variously  combined  legend  the  circumstances  of  man's  first 
temptstion  and  fall,*  only  speaks  to  declare  the  honourable  innocence  of 
HMD's  first  estate,  and  to  lament  its  loss.    All  the  information  we  have  f 
respecting  the  intellectual  and  moral  condition  of  primeval  man  brings  us 
only  to  one  conclusion,  and  every  contrary  theory  must  be  based  on  mere 
asramption.    If,  as  some  suppose,  Moses  was  divinely  assisted  in  the  selec« 
tioQ  and  arrangement  of  materials  for  his  history  from  genealogical  and  his« 
torical  documents  which  he  found  in  Chaldea,  Egypt,  and  Phenicia,  it  only 
proves  that  the  cosmogonies  and  early  records  of  those  countries  approxi- 
niated  to  his  narratives  rather  than  to  mythological  absurdities,  which 
l>eIoog  to  a  time  when  the  priesthood,  for  its  own  vile  purposes,  had  oor* 
nipted  the  ancient  knowledge.    He  treasured  in  his  writings  the  surest  tra* 
ditioBs  of  men  ;  he  noted  the  vestiges  of  the  true  religion  and  history  which 
fnsaioed  in  various  countries  down  to  his  Umes ;  while  afterwards  the 
early  arehives,  having  fallen  into  a  few  interested  hands,  were  overlaid 
^th  £ib]es.    Secular  history  begins  to  be  trustworthy  with  Herodotus,  in 
whole  days  the  last  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  penned. 


*  Kitto'i  «  Daily  Bible  Readings,''  vol  i.  <*  Eastern  and  Western  Traditions  of 
theFaU." 

t  Moses  is  the  most  ancient  historian.  Sanchoniathon,  the  Pbenidan,  Krhose 
^nadtj  is  pleaded  for  by  Porphyry,  because  his  statements  resemble  those  of  Moses, 
^d  not  live  for  four  hundred  years  after  him.  Herodotus  travelled  when  Moses  had 
hm  •  thousand  years  in  his  mountain  tomb,  and  Ezra  was  rcstorilig  the  Jewish 
gorenunent  and  worship.  Manetho,  the  Egyptian,  and  Berosus,  the  Chaldean,  did 
^  vrite  their  questionable  histories  till  after  the  times  of  the  LXX.  And  by 
accepting  their  ttatementa  we  do  not  escape  the  influences  of  supematuralistn  and 
sacerdotalism.  Sanchoniathon  says  he  gained  his  knowledge  from  Jerotnbaal,  the 
priest  of  'ic^Ai.  Herodotus,  where  he  competes  with  the  Jewish  historiati,  only 
Klates  the  stories  believed  or  taught  by  the  priesthood  of  various  lands.  Beroeus 
*u  a  priest  of  Bel ;  and  Manetho  a  priest  of  Egypt,  who  was  interested  in  outvying 
the  Septnagint  chronology,  professedly  drawing  his  materials  from  the  sacred  pillars 
<i^£g7pt.    See  StOlingflcet*!  Originet  Saera,  vol.  i.,  chap.  2,  &a 
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The  hifltorical  space  between  Moses  and  £na  is  oocnpied  with  leoords  bear- 
ing as  much  of  yerisimilitade  as  of  interest ;  while  among  other  nations  it 
is  the  arena  of  mythological  developmenty  thronged  with  monstrous  per- 
versions. When  these  systems  were  losing  their  power»  and  man— his 
reason  r^aining  the  anthority  long  usarped  by  a  superstitious  imsgination 
-—was  able  to  chronicle  his  own  career,  history  remained  no  iMiger  under 
sacred  keeping, — the  Divine  record  ceases,  and  only  resumes  its  office  for  s 
short  interval,  when  the  "  fulness  of  times  "  liad  come  ;  and  the  great  event 
transpired,  which  turned  the  whole  stream  of  man's  moral  history,  and 
dated  an  era  peculiar  to  itself, — the  advent  of  the  Son  of  God.  The  supreme 
importance  of  the  great  occurrences  of  the  Redeemer's  mistton  as  snbjeeti 
of  human  knowledge  and  faith,  and  the  liabilities  to  shameful  distortion 
such  as  liad  misapplied  the  Divine  manifestation  in  creation,  and  which 
subsequent  **  church  development "  has  attempted  too  successfully  upon 
New-Testament  facts  and  truths,  made  a  history  of  superhuman  perfection 
and  authority  necessary ;  such  a  record  at  the  same  time  being  in  thorough 
harmony  with  the  supernatural  character  of  an  era  crowded  with  the 
miracles  of  the  word,  and  with  the  *< signs"  and  ^ gifts  of  the  Holjr 
Ghost" 

It  is  very  possible  to  underrate  the  first  revelation  given  to  man.  Enoefa, 
the  seventh  from  Adam,  predicted  the  coming  of  the  Lord  with  ^  ten  thou- 
sand of  His  saints."  His  *' translation  "  would  suggest  many  ^thongbts 
that  wander  through  eternity"  to  Iiis  own  and  following  genentionfl. 
Notions  of  the  Trinity,  of  the  existence  and  power  of  the  evil  spiii^  of  the 
degeneracy  of  man,  and  even  of  a  final  conflagration,  poosoaaed  by  so  many 
difierent  tribes  of  men,  can  only  be  explained  as  relics  of  primitive  Imow- 
ledge.*  Beyond  the  hbtorical  intinuitions  of  his  first  book,  none  of  these 
subjects  receives  more  ample  explanation  from  Mosee,  unless  it  be  that  the 
Sabbath  is  instituted  with  fresh  obligations.  Some  truths  vouchsafed  to 
earlier  times  might  not  be  made  the  subject  of  larger  information,  after  men 

*  The  uniTenal  tradition  of  the  deluge  also  issued  from  this  oommoo  souroe:  Tht 
writings  of  Moses,  known  to  later  heathen  writers,  enabled  them  to  improTe  thfir  on 
accounts  :  e.  g.f  Ovid«  Many  unexplained  mythologies  may  oommemorate  penoos 
and  events  of  the  antediluvian  age,  not  noticed  in  the  brief  summary  of  the  sacred 
history. 

The  learned  Gale,  hi  his  <*  Court  of  the  Gentiles,**  labours  with  great  ingcooity  wd 
erudition  to  show  that  all  human  arts,  sciences,  and  religion,  were  "  traducted  ftm 
the  Scriptures  and  the  Jewish  Church.**  Phenicia  was  the  gateway  by  which  much 
of  this  knowledge  passed  from  the  sacred  people  to  £g3rpt  and  Greece.  Yet  the 
Noachic  traditions  are  most  likely  to  have  been  the  original  and  common  fooiee  </ 
heathen  notions  akin  to  revealed  truths. 

The  Rev.  Thomley  Smith,  in  his  «  History  of  Joseph,"  says,  (p.  82,)  **0n  thi* 
theory  we  can  account  for  the  similarity  that  exists  among  all  forms  of  religious  vor- 
ship, — those  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  Greece,  and  Rome.  And  this  theory  being  admitted, 
we  perceive  that  Moses,  in  adopting,  as  we  believe  he  did,  many  of  the  rites  pnctiiw 
in  Egypty  did  so,  not  because  they  were  practised  there,  but  because  they  weif  cxpiO' 
sive  of  those  great  truths  from  which  mankind  generally  had  departed.'* 
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had  corrupted  their  way  and  degraded  the  **  tmth  of  God  into  a  lie/'  lest 
the  more  abundaDt  knowledge  should  increase  jthe  catalogue  of  blasphemoua 
conceits.   Kational  and  responsible  man^  capable  from  the  beginning  of 
expiefloog  in  language  his  own  thoughts^  most  also  have  possessed  a  reli- 
gion sufficieat  to  elicit  confidence  and  hope,  adoration  and  obedience.    This 
religion  oeoeasarilj  inrolved  faith  in  the  Divine  personality ;  for  God  walked 
and  talked  with  the  first  pair  among  the  trees  of  the  garden.    It  implied 
aiso  a  clear  apprehension  of  the  law  of  God ;  and  the  penalties  following 
traoei^eanoii  were  unmistakably  set  forth,  as  evil  desire,  murder,  and  irre- 
ligioQ  took  the  form  of  outward  reality.    The  grand  expedient  of  mediation 
as  the  means  of  salvation  was  indicated  in  the  promise  given  to  the  woman, 
and  in  the  appointment  of  sacrifice  ;  while  the  hope  of  another  life  illumined 
the  departure  of  those  who  *^  died  in  faith,"  and  became  more  real  after  tho 
(iisappeatance  of  the  pious  Enoch.    The  gigantic  violence  and  corruption  of 
the  antediluvian  age  was  enacted  against  a  religion  emanating  from  the 
Inane  God,  offering  to  man  the  forgiveness  of  sins  through  an  appointed 
propitiation,  and  affording  the  expectations  of  immortality  to  the  virtuous. 
B«caiiae  its  sanctity  was  profaned,  its  hopes  were  flung  away,  and  ita 
thieatoiiags  despised,  the  devouring  deluge  came  and  **  swallowed  them  all 
op.^   The  great  facts  and  principles  of  its  Divine  constitution  were  con- 
serred  with  the  family  of  Noah,  and  were  once  more  promulgated  wfUi  the 
additional  force  and  solemnity  which  such  a  preservation  of  the  righteous, 
iod  rach  a  destruction  of  the  wicked,  roust  have  rendered.    And,  in  the 
iubeeqaent  dispernon  of  men  over  wide  tracts  of  the  earth,  each  tribe  of 
the  net  carried  with  it,  as  sacred  treasures,  greater  or  lesser  portions  of  this 
pure,  early  truth,  associated  with  many  other  reminiscences  of  the  long- 
lived  giant  race  before  the  flood ;  and  these  they  handed  down  to  posterity, 
that  tkq^  might  reverence  the  ancestors  of  antiquity,  might  know  some- 
tiling  of  the  Divine  grandeur  of  their  origin,  and,  though  they  were  uncon- 
scious of  thii  higher  purpose  in  the  preservation  of  their  ancient  legends, 
tnat  these  broad-cast  jewels  of  the  dishevelled  splendour  of  their  forefathers 
inight  in  later  time  be  gathered  to  demonstrate  the  common  rights  of  the 
lutions  to  the  immunities  of  humanity  and  redemption. 

How  favourable  for  religion  and  progress  were  the  circumstances  of  the 
i^k-redeemed  family!  The  old  corruptions,  with  their  representatives, 
^ere  swept  away  ;  the  recent  deluge  was  a  mighty  memory ;  the  kingdom 
of  Satan  staggered,  and  its  lowest  foundations  were  loosened.  But  evil  still 
clong  to  human  nature,  and  with  the  multiplied  and  replenished  race 
i^'^qnired  a  new  and  far-reaching  development.  As  the  children  of  men 
eceded  from  the  scene  and  the  age  of  the  great  catastrophe,  they  departed 
from  the  umplicity  of  faith,  forgot  the  God  of  Noah,  and  lost,  in  the 
^^^nsoal  enjoyment  of  bounteous  nature,  their  impressions  of  His  attributes 
^d  law.  Physical  power  and  agility  again  began  to  be  honoured  above 
iateUednal  wealth  or  moral  excellence.  "  A  man  was  famous  aa  he  could 
^ew  down  thick  trees."  The  prowess  of  the  hunter,  the  strength  and  dar- 
^^  of  the  adventurer,  and  the  fierce  fury  of  the  warrior,  bore  away  the 
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laurels  of  this  **  muscalar  "  age.    Astrology  and  migtc,  the  ititoge  trmii- 
ments  of  a  false  iiit«lleotQal\Bni,  imitatiDg^  in  order  to  compete  with  and 
contend  againet,  the  prevalent  sensuonsneas,  devised  their  omeni^  tod 
wrought  their  feats.    Family  wealth  soon  became  an  object  of  anxiety  and 
labonr,  and  family  leuds  kindled  the  fires  of  hate.    Depravity,  stunned  by 
the  yengeance  of  the  flood,  now  woke  np  to  a  new*fonnd  conscioiisDea  ef 
opportunity  and  comparative  safety ;  and  the  revived  seeds  of  ancient  KDra* 
alism  brought  forth  the  malarious  fruit  of  Sodom  and  Canaan.    Bat,  smid 
all  this  agitation  and  putting  forth  of  the  physical  qnalitiesy  religtOD  drooped 
and  decayed  ;  the  fine  gold  was  dimmed  ;  and  faith,  loosing  from  the  nre 
cables  of  traditional  revelation,  drifted  away  into  an  unknown  sea  of  doabi 
and  darkness ;  henceforth,  though  it  never  ceased  to  guess  something  fnmi 
the  star-spread  heaven  above,  to  be  deluded  by  false  lights,  and  wrecked  on 
treacherous  havens.    Yet,  as  the  human  family  had  possessed  the  know- 
ledge of  the  true  Deity,  and  of  many  truths  necessary  to  religion,  if  ibey 
were  afterwards  found  '*  without  hope  and  without  God,"  it  is  only  to  be 
explained  as  the  result  of  a  voluntary  forsaking  of  the  truth,  and  sa  tbe 
*'  blindness  "  which  always  happens  to  minds  determined  to  honour  tbeni- 
selves  more  than  the  truth.    For  some  remnants  of  that  first  reUgioniR 
found  in  the  Vedas  of  early  India ;  among  the  traditions  to  which  tbe 
Chinese  Confucius  bows.    Plato  often  referred  to  the  authority  of  these 
"  ancient  sayings."   The  Egyptian  magicians  confessed  the  '*  finger  of  God  " 
in  the  miracle  they  could  not  imitate  with  the  aid  of  demons.    The  priest 
magi,  gymnosophists,  druids^  and  bards  of  antiquity  could  not  have  wielded 
so  powerful  an  authority,  unless  there  had  been  some  wide^spresd  belief 
that  God  had  spoken  to  men  in  early  times ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  meo 
would  have  conceived  a  miracle  wrought  by  supernatural  interpositioo, 
unless  that  power  had  disclosed  itself  before.    No  nation  is  so  poor  as  to 
have  no  gods ;  and  how  far  soever  it  may  have  wandered  from  tlie  M 
home  of  the  race,  whether  to  the  rock-reefed  islands  of  southern  seae^  or  to 
the  mountains  and  jungle-plains  of  Central  Africa,  or  to  the  lofty  tabl^ 
lands  and  broad  valleys  of  America ;  **  everyone  hath  a  doctrine,  bath  a 
tongue,  hath  a  revelation,"  pretending  more  or  less  affinity  to  the  religioas 
nature  of  man. 

The  existence  of  such  men  as  Melchizedek,  Job,  and  Balaam,  in  different 
countries^  proves  that  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  true  God  did  not 
suddenly  disappear.  The  first  of  these  was  one  of  that  iUnatrious  dass^ 
who^  in  patriarchal  times,  united  the  dignity  of  the  prince  with  the  sanctity 
of  the  priest ;  and  was  the  religious  as  well  as  political  chief  of  his  tribe. 
Hence  Abraham,  when  he  met  him  in  hb  own  territory,  paid  him  tithee, 
and  received  his  blessing.  The  true  religion  flourished  in  hta  days.  Idolati}', 
among  the  Canaanites,  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  other  natiossi 
because  It  wss  more  congruous  with  their  wretched  immorality  than  the 
patriarchal  faith  and  precepts.  The  destructive  chastisement  which  the 
Israelites  were  commissioned  to  inflict  upon  them  implies  that  tbey  had 
sinned  ag^nat  great  advantages.  It  was  not  ignorance  which  led  to  idolatty 
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aod  man]  dsteriontion ;  bat,  while  retoining  the  knowledge  of  Jehovah 
util  after  the  dajre  of  Abraham,  they  were  unfaithful  to  their  oonvictions, 
surned  awajr  their  day  of  grace,  and  espoused  the  worship  of  idols  because 
it  allowed  their  abominations.     The  resplendent  figure  of  Meldilzedek 
flukes  with  an  ahnoet  unearthly  lustre  on  the  gloom  and  dread  which  cover 
the  destiny  of  his  people.    Perhaps  he  stood  iJone  in  his  integrity,  or  only 
afew  followed  "the  old  paths  "  with  him ;  but,  when  his  light  was  quenched^ 
the  geoezation  of  the  righteous  was  extinct,  and  the  "  iniquity  of  the 
Amorites"  swelled  to  overflowing  fulness.    The  Book  of  Job  also  xepre- 
sniti  the  life  and  faith  of  the  patriarchal  age,  after  the  days  of  men  were 
ihortei]ed,bat  before  they  were  contracted  to  their  present  limits.  He  lived  in 
Northern  Mesopotamia,  away  from  the  despotisms  growing  on  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Nile ;  and  yet  not  without  an  experience  of  civic  duties  and  honours, 
to  Tsiy  pastoral  cares  and  simplicities.  He  and  hb  friends  met  to  discourse 
upon  nature  and  providence  as  revelations  of  the  power  and  mind  of  God. 
The  oatunl  wonders  which  tempted  many  of  their  age  to  base  and  barren 
idolatiy,  only  bore  their  thoughts  upward  to  the  grander  glory  of  the 
SDseen.    Traditions  of  the  early  history  of  time,— of  its  virtues  and  yices^ 
--fceiepngoant  with  sacred  instruction.  Though,  through  imperfect  views 
of  God  and  of  His  providence,  they  misinterpreted  the  afflictions  of  the 
Mifierer,  they  were  corrected  by  the  inspired  Elihu,  and  by  a  direct  com- 
UQiiication  from  God.    The  religious  and  moral  teaching,  the  grand  con- 
ceptions of  Deity  and  providence  recorded  in  the  book  bearing  the  name  of 
the  patient  man,  the  high-toned  virtue  it  embalms,  and  the  reprehension  of 
wickedness  it  declaree,  must  all  have  been  slighted  and  obscured  before 
necromancy,  magianism,  and  fire-worship  became  universal. 

Balaam  is  the  last  mentioned  representative  of  the  extra-Mosaic  religion ; 
the  last  pinnacle  on  which  the  setting  light  of  early  revelation  glittered, 
cold  hot  beautiful,  ere  the  dark  cloudy  night  of  heaUienism  closed  in,  "  of 
which  the  light  is  as  darkness ; "  and  only  a  few  fitful  gleams  of  natural  or 
tnditional  theology,  or  a  meteoric  flash  and  explosion  of  Divine  might  like 
that  which  struck  down  the  pride  of  Nebuchadneszar,  illumined  the  eyes 
of  ffieo.  The  soothsayer  of  Feor,  on  the  Eophrates,  was  a  descendant  of 
Shem,  and  spoke  of  Jehovah  as  his  God,  though  he  associated  with  these 
higher  views  the  deluuons  and  arts  of  wizardry.  He  was  able  to  connect 
the  marvellous  history  of  the  sons  of  Israel  with  the  name  and  power  of 
God.  But  he  **  loved  the  wages  of  unrighteousness."  In  his  duplicity  we 
^  a  type  of  multitudes  among  the  heathen, — acknowledging  the  truth,  yet 
cherishing  error  as  a  shield  for  sin.  The  blame  and  guilt  of  the  world*a 
infataation  are  owing  as  much  to  the  pride  and  lust  of  the  cultivated  few, 
^  to  the  ignorance  and  wilfulness  of  the  untaught  many.  What  a  history 
13  that  of  perverted  genius,  if  we  rise  no  higher  than  Balaam,  and  descend 
M  lower  than  Voltaire !  What  a  succession  of  great  minds,  armed  with 
*^1  the  forces  of  intellect,  and  supplied  with  the  richest  resources  of  know-^ 
^^9^  have  fought  agamst  God  and  His  cause  for  honour,  for  gain,  or  for 
g^nwttr  reward  t    How  many  in  this  day,  wielding  a  ready  and  fluent  pen^ 
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investing  thought  with  the  fairy  garb  of  fancy,  and  the  goigeons  hues  of 
imagination,  labour  to  make  yirtue  hideous  and  vioe  attractiTe ;  lOKr  at 
simple  trust  in  a  present  Providence,  and  belaud  a  bare  shiveriug  unbelief 
as  the  grand  climax  of  reason !    Many  ghastly  contradictions  of  evil  Bie 
thrown  into  startling  proximity  with  good  in  our  world,  but  none  are  mm 
appalling  than  this  union  of  large  mind,  flashing  out  a  truth-refleetedbni- 
liuice,  with  the  darkest  features  of  vice  and  selfishness.   Reason  may  tower 
up  to  high  realms  of  intuition,  and  hold  in  its  glance  the  outermost  beaeon 
of  exploring  science ;  fancy  may  shine  with  the  directest  rays  of  '^  the  light 
that  never  fell  on  sea  or  shore,*'  and  even  emotion  may  thrill  to  airs  of  parity 
and  veneration ;  yet  the  same  nature  may  be  somewhere  in  its  wide  develop- 
ments the  slave  of  a  dire  sensualism,  the  hold  of  a  deep  corruption  whkh 
may  some  day  climb  to  tbe  loftiest  reach  of  intellect,  consume  as  with  vol- 
canic desolation  the  fairest  features  of  the  soul,  and  change  the  gentle  cur- 
rents of  nature  into  wild  tempests  of  abandoned  hate.    More  or  less  <tf  this 
contrast  exists  in  every  character ;  but  in  one  of  Balaam's  endowmentt^  the 
darkness  lours  with  deeper  blackness  from  the  intenser  splendour  of  the 
Hght. 

Whatever  his  antecedents,  Balaam  was  in  the  case  of  Balak  under  a  fnt 
inspiration.  He  must  also  have  spoken  previously  under  the  same  iofla- 
enoe  to  have  acquired  the  reputation  ascribed  to  him  by  the  kii^  of  MoaV.* 
He  knew  the  God  of  Noah,  and  Shem,  and  Abraham ;  he  &ad  heard  what 
Jehovah  had  done  by  the  hand  of  Moses,  by  the  Red  Sea,  and  in  the  wil- 
derness. When  Balak's  messengers  came,  he  was  directly  warned  of  God 
dot  to  go  with  them ;  and  more  than  once  afterwards  he  **  heard  the  word 
of  God,"  seeing  "  the  vision  of  the  Almighty,  falling  into  a  tnooe,  hot 
having  his  eyes  open."  He  was  made  the  medium  of  one  of  the  mast 
exquisite  of  predictions  concerning  the  glory  of  Israel  and  the  ooming  of 
the  Messiah.  However  imperfect  or  vitiated  his  former  knowledge,  the 
dawning  of  such  transcendent  light  must  have  dispelled  all  confidence  in 
demons  and  false  gods.  But  instead  of  returning  to  his  own  land  a  vltoesi 
for  the  truth,  a  destroyer  of  idols,  and  a  reformer  of  manners,— to  emplojr 
hb  vast  abilities  and  influence  in  the  spread  of  the  true  religion,-— he  lin- 
gered among  the  people  of  Moab  and  Midian,  a  plotter  of  diabolical  devicei, 
to  die  in  dishonour,  and  to  take  a  glaring  stand  on  the  roll  of  names  which 
suggest  the  ruin  of  great  powers  and  the  wreck  of  splendid  opportunitieb 

The  site  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  and  its  sacred  associations^  afford  a 
presumption  that  they  had  much  of  the  original  light.  The  powerfel 
Nimrod  held  the  first  inheritance  of  the  descendants  of  Noah,  while  the 
weaker  tribes  were  exiled  to  other  lands.  Yet  Chaldea  waa  one  of  the  finl 
centres  of  idolatry,  and  the  birthplace  of  astrology.  There  woe'^wise 
men"  among  those  who  **  watched  their  flocks  by  night ;"  who  competed, 
by  their  knowledge  of  nature,  and  by  pretensions  to  prophetic  insight,  with 

*  *•  For  I  wot  that  he  whom  thou  bleaaeat  la  bleaaed,  and  he  whom  tboe 
9iined«"  (Nam,  xziu  6.) 
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the  represetitatives  of  physical  might.    The  warrior^  dreading  the  unseen 

power  more  than  the  risible  foe,  sought  their  blessing  on  his  arms ;  and 

their  omens  and  prognostications  absorbed  public  faith  as  the  indices  of 

ffapematoral  counsels.    Increasing  veneration  tempted  them  to  dabble  in 

nugicy  to  profess  intercourse  with  familiar  spirits ;  and  the  supreme  God 

of  their  fathers  was  put  outside  the  forces  of  nature  and  the  operation  of 

demons.    Corrupted  by  these  worldly  influences  and  by  the  lore  of  wealth 

and  distinction, — the  bane,  in  every  age,  of  the  class  responsible  for  the 

administration  of  man's  spiritual  interests,— the  **  Chaldeans  "  obscured  the 

truth  they  had  received,  and  blinded  the  people  with  rigns  and  enchant- 

mcDts.    That  they  spread  corruption  and  idolatry  among  other  nations  is 

certain.*    The  Baal  of  the  Phenicians,  and  Belochus  among  the  Greeks, 

are  reproductions  of  the  Assyrian  Bel,  whose  image,  representing  the  sun, 

VBS  probably  the  first  idol  made  by  human  hands.    His  worship  was  the 

most  formidable  rival  of  the  true  religion  in  the  first  ages ;  and  this  gives 

a  solemn  importance  to  the  controversy  of  Elijah  on  Carmel.t   To  him  the 

first  tower  and  city  were  built,  after  the  flood ;  and,  because  of  this  sad 

priority  of  evil,  Babylon  has  become  the  synonym  of  ajwatajrf ,  and  the 

mnemonic  of  iniquitous  mystery.    Generally,  heathenism  was  tolerant ;  but 

the  Assyrians  boasted  of  their  '*  immortal  gods,**  whom  they  forced  upon 

other  countries ;  one  inscription  speaking  of  ^  Husi,  the  protector,  who  first 

introduced  the  worship  of  the  gods  among  many  heathen  nations."    The 

decrees  of  Kebucbadnezzar  and  Darius,  dictating  the  universal  worship,  show 

that  they  were  familiar  with  the  most  sweeping  intolerance.    But,  the 

presence  of  cherubic  figures  among  their  symbols ;  the  early  prevalence  of 

religious  ideas  even  under  forms  the  most  false ;  the  habit  of  their  wise 

men  in  referring  to  ancient  authority  for  their  dogmas ;  %  their  proximity 

to  tad  connexioii  with  Persia,  where  idolatry  was  never  so  rampant ;  the 

etistenee  of  such  men  as  Job  and  his  friends  within  the  range  of  their 

empire,  and  of  Balaam  ;  §  as  well  as  the  pr^umption  founded  on  their  very 

locality  and  origin,  establish  the  conclusion  that  they  possessed  no  insigni- 

*  Acfaan  found,  to  bis  cost,  in  Ai»  **  a  goodly  Babylonish  garment'*  The  luxuries 
of  (his  magnificent  people  bad  reached  Canaan,  and  no  doubt  tbey,  as  well  aa  Kgypt, 
tipplicd  the  Csnaanites  with  idoUtries.  One  of  the  dtiea  which  Joshua  destroyed 
*»  Defair,  fimDcrly  named  Kiijathsephcr,  *•  the  dty  of  the  book.**  In  the  Targum  it 
»  oHcd  th€  cUff  4^  the  aroAioea.  The  new  name,  Debir,  signifies  an  oracle  ;  and  it 
vai  moet  likely  the  abode  of  magi,  or  priests,  who  had  borrowed  the  astrology  and 
t^nromaocy  of  Chaldea. 

f  Whence  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  Baal's  servants  would  pass  Into  Phenicia,  the 
hnd  of  Jnebel,  and  on  to  the  schools  of  his  prophets  in  other  countries.  Baal  was 
vonhipped  even  to  the  fiur  west  of  Europe.  Seitame^  a  fire-dance,  with  other  ceie- 
i&onies,  haa  been  practised  within  this  century  in  Scotland  and  Ireland, 

X  Diodania  Siculus  remarks  that  the  Chaldean  philosophy  was  founded  on  tradi- 
tioo,  but  the  Greek  on  invention. 

^  Abraham  also  lived  in  Mesopotamia;  but  bis  ** fathers  served  other  gods/*  as 
7eQ  u  Jehovah.  Two  hundred  years  afterwards,  when  Jacob  went  to  Laban,  the 
va7»bip  of  the  true  God  existed  in  the  same  knd,  though  in  association  with  Idolatry. 

2  F  2 
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ficant  amount  of  true  religiouB  knowledge,  however  speedily  or  roiely  it 
was  neutralized  by  the  deceptions  of  astrology,  or  buried  beneath  the  crea- 
tions of  pride.* 

Egypt,  also,  was  a  prolific  source  of  idolatrous  ideas  and  institatioD8« 
Their  influence  is  traceable  in  the  mythologies,  mysteries^  and  image- 
worship  of  many  other  peoples.  If  not  "wholly  giyen  to  idolatiy'*  ia 
Joseph's  time,  the  turbid  tide  had  swollen  to  a  flood  by  the  days  of  Moses, 
To  preserve  the  Israelites  from  a  fatal  imitation  of  its  customs  and  abomina- 
tions^ they  were  so  entirely  withdrawn  from  Egyptian  influences,  that  there 
is  no  recorded  intercourse  between  the  nations  from  the  Exodus  until  the 
days  of  Solomon.  Yet  in  early  time  the  true  faith  dwelt  in  Egypt  Temple 
inscriptions  speak  of  the  one  God.  Their  idol  Nan  or  Nh, "  the  primordial 
water,"t  is  the  apotheosis  of  Noah.  "  In  Egypt,"  says  Dr.  G.  Smith,| 
"  an  uncommon  amount  of  pure  patriarchal  truth  was  preserved.  Nor  doea 
it  seem  to  admit  of  a  doubt,  that  it  was  this  which  pre-eminently  constituted 
the  boasted  wisdom  of  Egypt.  However  lightly  esteemed  by  lesroed 
modem  writers  it  may  have  been,  this  class  of  subjects  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Pythagoras,  Herodotus^  and  Diodorus,  more  than  any  other ;  and  it 
was  on  these  points  that  Egypt  yielded  to  these  sages  the  most  important 
harvest  of  information.    Here  they  read  divinity,  which  recognised  the 

doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  the  hope  of  the  future  incarnation  of  God 

Amid  all  its  follies  and  sins,  the  truth  which  Egypt  preserved  from  age  to 
age,  affords  the  brightest  and  best  collateral  proof  of  the  reality  and  power 
of  patriarchal  religion.'^ 

China,  yet  a  mystery  to  the  historian  and  the  ethnologist,  is,  when  viewed  in 
oonnezion  with  these  inquiries,  a  more  insoluble  problem.  It  is  believed  that 
this  people  had  originally  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  true  God,§  and  even  that 
**  Fohi,"  thdr  reputed  founder,  is  no  other  than  Noah.  The  reformer  Cos- 
fucius,  though  he  refers  with  reverence  to  ancient  tradition  and  anoestrel 
example,  was  not  a  teacher  of  religious  dogmas,  but  of  scientific  seenlar 
morality.  In  his  time  (b.c.  560)  the  people  were  lost  in  sensuous  idolatry, 
and  were  preparing  to  become  the  dupes  of  Budhism.  For  many  ages  past 
their  national  character  has  presented  the  contradictory  phases  which  signal- 
ize it  at  this  day.  Superstitious  reverence,  without  the  sense  of  moral 
obligation ;  a  strange  contempt  of  human  life,  without  belief  in  immor* 
tality ;  national  unity,  while  dynasties  frequently  change,  and  rebdlions 
anarchy  is  chronic  ;  a  refined  brutality,  an  artistic  ignorance,  and  an  abject 
pride,  are  the  stereotyped  attributes  of  a  civilization  which  flourish^  three 
thousand  years  ago,  and  ever  since  has  impressed  a  third  of  the  entire  hnmaa 
fiunily.  Dwelling  alone,  confined  to  their  own  resources  and  ideai^  with  a 
tongue  radically  difierent  from  all  others,  with  an  unsound  inteUaeftoal  and 


*  Of  their  Bubsequent  religious  opportunities  we  shall  apeak  in  another  paper. 

f  Osbum^a  **  Monumental  History  of  EgypU'* 

t  **  GentUe  Nations/'  voL  i.,  page  190. 

I  Haidwick*a  •<  Chtiat  and  other  Maaters,*'  part  3» 
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moitl  deydopmenty  tbey  witness  in  their  gigantic  decrepitude  that  the  fruit 
of  exeliuiTism  and  seliiahness  is  deterioration  and  disgrace.  Upon  the  ever- 
IssttDg  condition  of  the  departed  millions  of  moral  agents  who  have  lived 
and  died  in  that  strange  home  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  Adam's  posterity, 
we  do  not  even  speculate. 

India  and  Persia  are  the  abodes  of  ancient  religion  and  civilization.  The 
KTived  Sanskrit  literature  is  disclosing  the  interesting  antecedents  of  the 
Aiyan  family ;  and  proving  that  prior  to  Brahminlsm  and  mythism  there 
existed  a  nobler  and  purer  faith.    Traditions,  analogous  to  the  Semitic,  are 
eompicaous  in  all  Indian  systems.    But  priestly  craft  obscured  by  subtle 
iibles  the  early  notions  of  the  Creator  and  His  providence.    Hence,  fol- 
lowed ages  of  fiilse  philosophic  development,  in  which  no  fancy  was  too 
absard,  no  fiJsehood  too  great,  no  conception  of  the  supernatural  too  gro« 
tesqne^  to  be  announced  or  accepted.    The  myriads  of  that  great  continent, 
which  is  now  under  Christian  rule,  have  for  two  thousand  years  been  ren* 
dering  to  millions  of  gods  the  service  they  owed  to  one ;  have  endured  the 
ineffiible  tortures  of  Budhist  asceticism,  perished  by  the  suttee  or  other 
murderous  rites ;  or,  after  a  life  of  metaphysical  pondering  and  sensual 
iodalgenc^  have  died,  with  the  dream  of  annihilation,  or  a  favourable 
inasmigmtion,  as  their  best  hope.    Yet,  if  invested  with  the  wildest  ima*' 
giniags^  their  ideas  of  God  and  immortality  still  represent  the  faith  of 
aoiiqaity ;  and  all  '^  having  a  law  unto  themselves  **  will  meet  with  a  wise 
aad  merciful  judgment  from  Him  whose  dispensations  **  are  unsearchable,'^ 
sod  His  ^  ways  past  finding  out." 

Penia,  in  comparison  with  its  degraded  neighbours,  China  and  India^ 
presents  a  fiiwourable  religious  aspect.  Here,  as  in  other  cases,  the  fusion 
of  aces  IS  connected  with  intellectual  and  moral  change.  The  Japhetic 
tribes  pastorating  its  upper  lands  were  joined  by  the  sons  of  Elam  from  the 
aoQth ;  and  thus  the  simple,  virtuous  faith  of  the  old  Aryan  people  was 
mbgled  with  the  more  dogmatic  traditions  of  the  Semitic  race.  But  they 
were  exposed  also  to  the  ingress  of  Sabieism  and  Ifagianism  from  Chaldea* 
After  adopting  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and,  subsequently,  its 
symbolisms,  they  at  length  adored  images,  which  they  thought  to  represent 
those  deities  more  vividly.  The  great  conflict  between  good  and  evil,  which 
bfts  agitated,  with  sombre  sympathy,  the  human  mind  in  all  ages,— of 
which  the  destroying  Sceva  in  the  Hindoo  Triad,  Typhon,  the  evil  being 
of  the  Egyptians,  are  personifications,  each  owing  some  attributes  to  the 
•erpent-spirit  of  tradition, — ^found  another  expression  among  the  Persians, 
in  Ormmsd  and  Ahriman,  the  co-eternal  good  and  evil  powers.  Zoroaster, 
It  what  appears  to  have  been  a  great  crisis  in  the  history  of  human 
thought,*  enlightened  by  the  Jewish  records,  and  impressed  with  the  deal- 

*  '*  It  is  difficult  not  to  connect  him  with  that  general  movement  of  the  Asiatic 
mind  to  which  we  have  already  alluded.  The  Badhiit  convulnicn  in  Hindostan,  the 
gnat  Chincae  refbrmatlon,  and  the  movement  in  Iran,  or  Penia,  of  which  we  are  now 
<o  >peik,  if  not  itrfctly  contemporaneous  events,  may  not  have  been  separated  by  the 
dlMiaoe  of  more  than  a  century.    That  there  was  something  common  In  all  of  them 
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ings  of  God  with  Cyrnsy  declared  the  supreme  unitj  of  God,  lelNiked  tlu 
image-worehip  and  attendant  moral  corruption  of  the  people,  and  mtored 
the  authority  of  many  ancient  truths.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  tbis  nfonn 
was  not  permanent,  and  that  the  Persians,  in  after  ages,  fell  into  the  snam 
of  Mahomet :  though  among  the  crowds  of  Pentecost  there  were  "Medei 
and  Elamites,  and  the  dwellers  in  Mesopotamia ; "  and  ^'  the  wise  men  of 
the  East,"  who  were  startled  to  Jerusalem  in  the  days  of  Herod,  came  from 
the  Persian  empire. 

The  history  of  the  Greek  mind  is  that  of  a  great  hnnum  experiment. 
The  early  people,  collected  from  many  surroundipg  nations^  were  wandering 
and  piratic,  without  any  common,  national  form  of  religion  to  taflneoce 
them.  They  had  the  cosmogonies,  theologies,  and  philosophies  of  the 
world  to  choose  from.  If  consistent  truth  could  be  eliminated  from 
human  systems,  they  were  to  do  it.  Few  theocratic  traditions  mixed  with 
their  own  early  history  until  poetical  invention  supplied  them  ;  and  even 
then  everything  was  anthropomorphic.  The  deities  were  **  colossal"  mea 
and  women.  Reason  became  to  them  what  tradition,  true  or  fiilse,  had 
been  to  earlier  nations,— the  jus  et  arhiterof  the  higher  notions.  Philosophj 
sought  from  the  first  an  apxVy  a  principle  of  things,  a  base  of  all  exist- 
ence, a  generalization  by  which  the  universe  should  be  grasped  in  a  thought, 
and  expressed  in  a  word.  Architecture  left  the  unwieldy  vastosss  of 
£|gypt  and  India  for  the  limits  of  human  probability.  Their  sedptun 
achieved  the  exactness  and  perfection  of  the  human  form.  Each  thinko 
did  his  best.  Academic  groves  witnessed  their  long  meditations ;  academic 
halls  listened  to  their  profound  utterances  and  earnest  word-fights.  Pjths- 
goras,  Plato,  and  others,  travelled  through  many  lands  to  gather  the  wis- 
dom of  the  ancients ;  Aristotle  pruned  with  his  sharp  pen  their  effiorae^t 
systems,  and  drew  them  into  logical  shape :  yet  Socrates  asked  more  qu»» 
tions  than  Plato  could  answer ;  the  followers  of  Zeno  and  Epicurus^  start- 
ing from  diverse  extremes,  met  in  fatalism ;  every  one  confessed  that, 
grasp  as  they  might,  the  truth  could  not  be  grasped,  the  veil  over  it>  or 
over  their  souls,  could  not  be  severed  ;  the  shrewdest  among  them  declared 
there  was  only  one  thing  he  knew,  and  that  was,  that  he  knew  noihing ; 
and  an  inspired  judgment,  pronounced  at  a  time  better  acquainted  wiih 
Grecian  thought  and  learning  than  our  own,  sums  up  this  trial  of  hamaa 
reason  in  the  few  and  solemn  words,  **  The  world  by  wisdom  knew  not 
God." 

Yet,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  however  various  and  mingled,  a  Uip 
amount  of  traditional  light  pervaded  the  Greek  mind,  and  that  this  wss  the 
source  of  their  best  sentiments.  They  were  too  curious  about  the  opinions  of 
other  nations^  not  to  be  informed  of  the  objects  of  their  faith ;  and  their  philo- 

wlll  easily  be  admitted.  The  Indian,  the  Chinese,  the  Pexsitn  lefimnen,  ahke 
believed  that  they  were  bringing  back  some  old  order  or  principle,  which  had  beta  ftr- 
gotten  or  violated,  or  for  which  aome  modem  practicea  and  notions  had  been  subaci* 
tuted.**— Maarice*a  «  Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy,'*  chap,  v.,  pt  «-  Sec  alie 
»*  Christ  and  other  Masters,"  part  i,,  chap.  i. 


lophffiiireeoiituiiially  referriag  to  ancient  sayings  and  traditions.  Pro- 
UMjihbj  were  maeh  more  indebted  to  Jewish  literatore  than  is  commonly 
sllowed.*  Until  Egyptian  polytheism  and  image«wonhip  were  intro- 
docsd,  the  Greeks  had  no  systematized  idolatry ;  and  even  the  *'  Myste* 
lifli'*  retained  some  higher  troths  and  Tirtaous  precepts  for  the  initiated. 
It  would  be  pleasant  to  believe  that  in  these  secret  institutions  the  doctrine 
of  the  Divine  unity  was  clearly  tanght,  and  the  human  origin  of  the  popu« 
Itr  deities  distinctly  disclosed ;  but  this  view  cannot  be  maintained.  If  in  the 
bcginnbg  they  served  the  purposes  of  truth  and  virtue,  "  they  gave  way 
to  the  prevailing  ^irit  which  imbued  the  whole  idolatrous  systems,  until 
at  length,  as  Cioero  says^  the  mysteries  became  synonymous  with  abomina* 

tMOS.''t 

Vsy  we  not,  then,  conclude  that  there  was  a  sufficient  revelation  entrusted 
to  man  at  the  banning  of  his  career ;  and  that  subsequent  error  and 
^Boisnee  wiere  not  owing  to  the  scantiness  of  the  provision  made  by  Heaven 
to  meet  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  wants  of  humanity,  but  to  man's 
mUees  disregard  of  the  splendid  endowments  he  had  received,  and  to  his 
ibolisfa,  depraved  preference  for  '^cunningly  devised  fables?  "  The  dreary 
noral  darkness,  the  eoul-deadening  errors,  the  degrading  superstitions  of 
htttheaism,  aiBiHot  to  be  traced  to  a  supposed  indifference  or  caprice  in  the 
Dirine  Being,  but  to  the  treacherous  willingness  of  the  **  evil  heart  of 
Bobelief,  in  departing  from  the  living  God."  An  inspired  hand  has  traced 
wme  of  the  deeds  and  rewards  of  faith ;  (Heb.  xi. ;)  but  what  a  tragic 
scroll  is  filling  with  the  confusion  and  ourse  brought  upon  man  by  unbe- 
^!  A  myriad  souls  in  every  age  have  £illen,  under  its  guidance,  from 
tbe  hope  of  sidvation ;  and  imaginatbn  fidters  to  conjecture  how  many 
TirtSaia  ehall  perish  when  "  he  that  believeth  not  shoU  be  damned," 

(To  be  eantinued.) 


BETHEL. 


On  leaving  Nabnlus  for  Jerusalem,  we  went  along  tlie  eastern  end  of  the 
valley  lying  between  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  and  passed  by  Jacobus  Well  into 
the  fine  open  plain  in  which  was  the  **  parcel  of  ground  "  that  Jacob  bought 
at  the  hand  of  the  children  of  Hamor.  Our  course  lay  through  the  southern 
portion  of  this  extensive  plain,  which  in  this  direction  stretches  to  a  con- 


*  See  Gale,  i.,  10.  How  many  predoue  tratht  and  &ctf  of  eaily  txadition  or  Jewish 
nvdttiou  were  wrapped  up  in  the  fiibles  and  myths  of  Chaldea  and  Egypt,  Phenicia 
tnd  Giecoe,  it  is  impossible  now  to  discover.  The  priests  of  error,  while  filching  (torn 
the  tnith,  took  care  to  obliterate  their  footmarks,  lest  detection  should  bring  disgrace  ; 
0V|  Uke  modem  burglan,  they  melted  away  the  Original  forms  of  the  stolen  an^ 
pnmsttMffkL 

t  Sinitk>  •*  Qentile  Nations,*'  vol  i.,  p.  42» 
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siderable  distance,  m  that  it  took  as  some  time  to  traverse  it*  Our  joniney, 
however,  (aniike  that  between  Nazareth  and  Jenin,)  was  not  allfUi  tn- 
velling :  daring  our  ride  we  had  some  rough,  stony  groand  to  get  over  in 
fievenl  places,  and  ragged  hills  to  snrmoant.  The  hills  arrested  oor  atten* 
tion  by  their  desolate  appearance ;  while  the  valleys,  on  the  other  hand, 
claimed  notice  on  account  of  their  fine  even  surface,  and  for  the  marks  of 
cultivation  which  some  of  them  displayed.  The  solitade  which  reips 
throughout  most  of  these  hills  and  valleys  is  also  very  striking.  For  miles 
and  miles  there  is  no  appearance  of  life  except  the  occasional  goatherd  on  tbe 
hill-side,  or  gathering  of  women  at  the  wells.  Palestine,  as  most  rssden 
Jcnow,  is  a  very  mountainous  country ;  and  this  portion  of  it  through  which 
we  were  travelling,  afforded  abundant  evidence  of  the  fact.  Hill  after  hill, 
or,  rather,  mountain  after  mountttn,  we  had  to  ascend  and  descend,  as  we 
proceeded  on  our  journey.  Many  of  these  monntain-tops^  from  the  rotundity 
of  their  shape,  present  a  great  uniformity  in  their  aspect,  as  I  frequently 
had  occasion  to  observe ;  they  do  not  rise  into  peaks,  but  their  summits  art 
ronnded  off  in  a  singular  manner.  But  there  are  pluns  also  and  vsUeji 
to  be  seen  spreading  themselves  between  these  mountains  and  hills :  '^  it  ii 
a  land  of  hills  and  valleys.*'  (Deut.  xi.  11.)  The  valleys^  too,  show  some 
interesting  features.  The  retirement  and  shelter  they  afford^  as  they  repose 
beneath  the  mountain  sides,  and  the  deep,  rich  soil  underlyiog  them,  mnch 
of  it  probably  having  been  swept  off  long  since  from  the  mountains  by  the 
winds  of  heaven,  are  characteristics  belonging  to  them,  which  no  obserrant 
traveller  will  overlook  ;  and  if  they  were  but  sufficiently  irrigated  and  csl- 
tivated,— if,  indeed,  the  land  were  again  what  it  once  was,  **&  land  of  broob 
of  water,  of  fountains  and  depths  that  spring  out  of  valleys  and  hills^**— bov 
fruitful,  and  how  goodly  and  pleasant  a  land,  by  the  blessing  of  Gad*  vugfa^ 
the  country  again  become !  Under  the  sway  of  the  Canaanites,  amidst  sll 
their  wickedness,  it  brought  forth  in  such  abundance,  that  the  spies  sent  fo^ 
ward  by  Moees  were  constrained  at  their  return  to  say  cono«ming  it,  **  It 
is  a  good  land  which  the  Lord  our  God  doth  give  us."  (Deut.  i.  25.) 

**  For  the  Lord  thy  God  bringeth  thee  into  a  good  land, a  land  of  wheat, 

and  barley,  and  vines,  and  fig-trees,  and  pomegranates  ;  a  land  of  oil  olin, 
and  honey."  (Deut.  viii.  7,  8.)  But  it  is  no  longer  what  it  oooe  was  "  the 
glory  of  all  lands^"  in  this  respect, — 

**  A  land  of  corn,  and  wine,  and  oil, 
FaToai*d  with  Ood^s  peculiar  amile, 
With  ev'iy  blesiing  bleat" 

A  blight^  physical  as  well  as  moral,  now  rests  upon  it  for  the  wickedness  of 
them  that  dwelt  therein.  It  would  be  unjust,  therefore,  to  estimste  its 
former  capabilities  from  its  present  appearance,  as  it  is  now  under  the  cane 
of  Grod,  and  its  general  barrenness  is  in  foil  accordance  with  prophetic 
denunciation.  The  Israelite  in  our  street,  whose  appearance  was  delineated 
with  graphic  precision  by  Moses  more  than  three  thousand  yean  ago^  is  not 
a  surer  OTidence  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  than  the  land  m  it  bow 
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exists;  and  the  predictions  concerning  it  have  been  so  literally  fulfilled,  that 
thcjrmajrnowbe  used  as  actual  history.*  (See  Lev.  xxvi. ;  l8ai.xxiv.,xxxii. ; 
Jer.  W,  26, 27.)  There  are  prophecies,  however,  of  another  description, 
which  promiBe  brighter  and  happier  days  to  this  desolate  and  afflicted  land, 
ud  her  despised  and  wandering  sons.  '^  And  they  shall  build  the  old 
wsstM^  they  shall  laise  up  the  former  desolations,  and  they  shall  repair  the 
wirts  cities,  the  desolations  of  many  generations."  (Isai.  Ixl.  4.)  "Ye,  0 
noontaiiis  of  Israel,  ye  shall  shoot  forth  your  branches,  and  yield  your  fruit 

to  my  people  of  Israel; and  I  will  multiply  men  upon  you,  all  the 

homo!  Israel,  even  all  of  it ;  and  the  cities  shall  be  inhabited For  I 

vill  take  yon  from  among  the  heathen,  and  gather  you  out  of  all  countries, 
tad  will  bring  you  into  your  own  land."  (Ezek.  xxxvi.  8, 10, 24.)  "  And 
1  will  bring  again  the  captivity  of  my  people  of  Israel,  and  they  shall  build 
^  waste  cities,  and  inhabit  them  ;  and  they  shall  plant  vineyards,  and 
<iriok  the  wine  thereof ;  they  shall  also  make  gardens,  and  eat  the  fruit  of 
tbem.  And  I  will  plant  them  upon  their  land,  and  they  shall  no  more  he 
P^dUiup  out  of  their  land  which  I  have  given  them.**  (Amos  ix.  14, 15.) 

We  arrived  at  £l*Bireh  about  sunset,  <ifter  a  ride  of  nearly  seven  hours  from 
lesringK&bulus,  The  place  stands  on  an  eminence.  We  stopped  to  let  our 
bones  drink,  at  a  beautiful  and  copious  fountain.  Just  west  of  the  village, 
CM  of  the  finest  to  be  seen  in  the  country  ;  and  it  is  from  this  doubtless 
^  the  place  derives  its  name,  which,  as  well  as  the  ancient  name,  Beer« 
Bgnifies  <'a  well.'*  The  present  village  lies  a  little  to  the  north-east  of  the 
well.  We  halted  for  the  night  at  a  hut  of  somewhat  larger  dimensions 
thsD  the  one  we  occupied  at  Jenin  ;  but,  like  the  one  at  that  place,  it  was 
miseTably  dirty,  and  equally  destitute  of  a  bed.  The  population  of  £1- 
Bireh  consists  almost  wholly  of  Mohammedans ;  there  are  a  few  Chris- 
tians ;  and  the  remains  of  a  church  of  Saracenic  architecture  show  that  the 
CmsadeiB  had  at  one  time  established  themselves  at  this  place.  The  people 
soder  whose  roof  I  lodged  were  Christians,  in  name  at  least.  Here,  for- 
tunately, I  met  with  a  young  man,  a  relative  of  theirs,  who  spoke  English, 
^  who  had  been  educated  in  the  bishop's  school  at  Jerusalem.  The  peo- 
ple themselves  understanding  only  Arabic,  I  was  glad  to  avail  myself,  as 
Bright  be  snppoaed,  of  his  company.  The  young  man's  Christian  name 
(thoDgh  more  like  a  Jewish  than  a  Christian  one)  was  Jacob  Moses.  Dur- 
ing the  evening,  at  my  request,  he  read  to  me  the  third  chapter  of  St. 
John's  Gospel,  with  comparatively  little  difficulty,  and  acquitted  himself, 
o&  the  whole,  very  creditably  with  his  lesson.  I  rose,  at  one  time  during 
^nighty  from  my  hard  resting-place  in  the  hovel,  which  was  more  like  a 
doogconthan  a  human  habitation,  and  went  outside,  that  I  might  breathe  the 
»pto  air.  It  was  beautifully  clear  and  moonlight,  and  even  at  that  late  hour 
1  heard  very  distinctly  the  sound  of  the  mill-stones  in  the  adjoining  hut,  and 
theroieeof  a  woman  singing  in  a  monotonous  and  melancholy  strain,  as  she 
tuned  the  mill.  There  was  no  mnuc  in  the  tones  of  her  voice;  but  it  was 


«  See  Rev.  S.  Hardy's  «  NoUces  of  the  Holj  Land." 
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a  sad  whiBing  plaint  that  I  listened  to.    An  indi^oatSon  or  ineapiinty  for 
▼ocal  muBic  seems  to  be  a  chaiacteriBtic  of  the  people  thiongboiit  thi 
coantry ;  and  probably  no  snrer  sign  than  this  conld  be  produced  to  ikov 
their  oppressed  condition.    This  remark  is  applioable  to  Egypt  ai  wdl 
as  to  Palestine.    Indeed,  it  was  in  Egypt  that  I  first  had  oceanon  to 
notice  this  absence  of  vocal  mnsie  in  the  people.    The  oppreauoiiy  the  m- 
government^  under  which  the  inhabitants  of  bolh  oonntries  Isboor,  sod 
which  seems  to  press  so  heavily  upon  their  spirits,  quite  unfits  them  for 
such  an  exercise.    Hence,  any  attempt  to  sing  is  repreeBed ;  thej  an 
strangers  to  vocal  melody,  having  apparently  neither  heart  nor  soul  for  it 
A  song  from  them  would  be  out  of  place,  and  all  that  is  elicited  from  them 
when  they  make  the  attempt  is,  at  most,  but  a  melancholy  whine,  ahowiag 
a  total  absence  of  anything  like  music  so  far  as  the  voice  la  ooncemed.  The 
melancholy  and  plaintive  tones  of  the  Arab  in  singing  affect  the  liitBDCi 
almost  to  tears, — wliile  of  mumcal  instruments  the  people  have  non^or 
such  as  are  worse  than  none.*    In  the  language  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  it 
may  be  said,  '*  The  mirth  of  the  land  is  gone.*'    "  All  the  meny-heartad  ds 
sigh.    The  mirth  of  tabrets  ceaseth,  the  noise  of  them  that  rejoice  endith, 

the  joy  of  the  harp  ceaseth.    They  shall  not  drink  wine  with  a  song 

All  joy  is  darkened ;  the  mirth  of  the  land  is  gone."  (laai.  xxiv.  7^11*) 
Again,  in  the  book  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah  it  is  written :  *^  Then  will  1 
cause  to  cease  from  the  cities  of  Judah,  and  from  theatraets  of  Jemaakio, 
the  voice  of  mirth,  and  the  voice  of  gladness,  the  voice  of  the  brid^groeiDt 
and  the  voice  of  the  bride  :  for  the  land  shall  be  desolate.*'    **  And  joy  aad 

gladness  is  taken  from  the  plentiful  field ;. and  I  have  caueed  wine  to  fiul 

from  the  winepresses ;  none  shall  tread  with  shouting ;  their  ahoutiqg  shall 
be  no  shouting.*'  (Jer.  vii.  34 ;  xl?iii.  33.) 

I  rose  early  next  morning  from  my  hard  couch,  and  hailed  the  iiitt 
symptoms  of  the  approaching  day.  On  the  previous  evening  I  had  amngad 
with  Jacob  Moses  to  accompany  me  to  Bethel.  The  horses  hemg  got  ready, 
we  set  out  on  a  fine  clear  morning  over  a  stony  road,  and  passed  maay  of 
the  villagers  with  their  ploughs  and  other  implements  of  husbandry,  goiai 
forUi  to  their  daily  labour  in  the  fields.  In  the  early  momiog  they  had 
left  their  homes,  and  were  now  'Agoing  forth  unto  their  work  and  tothor 
labour  until  the  evening."  (Psalm  civ.  23.)  On  arriving  at  Bethd  I  foaad 
it  A  mean-looking  village,  consbting  of  a  few  huts,  and  the  remaiBS  of  ether 
buildings.  There  is  an  old  church  still  standing  here,  though  in  a  dilqii* 
dated  state^  having  been  built  probably  in  the  times  of  the  Crusades*  While 
inspecting  it,  I  went  through  one  of  the  openings  in  the  walls,  and  lAeod 
in  the  interior  of  what  was  once  a  BMel^  or  ^  House  of  God  ;  "  iti  wAm 
aspect,  however,  sliowed  tliat  it  had  been  long  disused  as  a  aanetoaiy« 
Bethel  is  about  half  an  hour's  lide  from  £1-Blreh.    The  open  distiiet  in 

*  Muaic  WM  condemned  by  Mohammed  almost  as  severely  aa  wiae  ;  ai  matical 
instruments  be  declawd  to  be  among  the  most  powetfiil  means  by  vbidi  the  deril 
seduces  man. 
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wluc]i  it  atands  has  nothiag  attractive  about  it  in  point  of  fcenerj,  bnt  pre- 
teota  for  the  Boat  port  a  wild  and  desolate  appearance.    The  craggy  hills 
Wtireen  Baeroth  and  Bethel  reminded  onr  party  of  travellen  of  Dartmoor^ 
ooljr  that  thej  were  brown  and  grasBlesSy  and  of  limestone  instead  of  granite« 
I  noticed  an  ancient  pool  here,  which  had  water  in  it ;  and  on  a  hill  at  a 
dktaoee  are  the  remains  apparently  of  an  old  castle.    We  passed  also  on 
the  road,  between  EH-Bireh  and  Bethel,  one  or  two  old  cisterns.    Strewn 
aioaod  the  place  are  many  rough  stones,  of  which  Jacob  might  have  made 
a  pillow,  or  afterwards  Jeroboam  altar-stones  for  his  rival  temple.    When 
Jacob  lighted  on  it»  it  was  "  a  certain  plaoe."    No  more  characteristic  word 
is  found  to  describe  it«    He  rested  there,  not  because  it  offered  a  shady 
»trett,or  in  anywise  a  tempting  shelter ;  but  just  for  the  same  reason  we 
ki  tamed  at  Beerotb,  **  because  the  sun  was  set."    It  was  a  place  in  itself 
no  mors  attractive  or  sublime  than  Jacob's  own  very  ordinary  character, 
li  vss  no  snowy  Alpine  summit,  forming  naturally  a  flight  of  spotless 
altar-steps  from  earth  to  heaven — a  pedestal  on  which  one  could  well  ima- 
gine the  angelic  ladder  might  have  rested.    It  was  an  ordinary  brown  hill- 
fiiiie,  strewn  with  rough  stones,  over  which  passed  the  high  road.    There 
was  nothing,  therefore,  to  distinguish  it  from  any  of  the  undulations  or 
liilk  around  ;  nothing  to  make  it  ^*  dreadful "  and  sublime  from  any  intrinsic 
^ty  or  sublimity  in  the  scenery.    When  Jacob  lay  down  to  sleep,  it  was 
t<»  him  a  bare  featureless  spot  strewn  with  stones,  which  he  could  not  have 
9<eially  recognised  when  he  returned  from  Haran  among  the  many  similar 
places  he  might  have  witnessed  on  his  journey.    When  he  awoke  out  of 
fileep,  he  said,  **  Surely  the  Lord  is  in  this  place ;  and  I  knew  it  not.'* 
There  was  no  terror,  or  majesty,  or  beauty  inherent  in  the  place,  especially 
to  zereal  or  symbolize  the  Divine  presence.   But  God  was  there.   This  was 
its  consecration  and  its  glory.    Heaven  had  been  opened  to  Jacob's  vision 
there.   The  voice  of  the  Lord  had  spoken  to  his  spirit  there  in  human 
words;  and  there/ore  the  place  was  full  of  solemnity  and  majesty  to  him. 
It  was  ^the  house  of  God."    And  then  when  he  returned,  a  patriarch  and  a 
prosperous  man,  from  his  long  exile,  he  built  an  altar,  and  called  the  place 
^-Bethel,  because  there  God  appeared  unto  him. 

The  subsequent  hbtory  of  Bethel  has  little  more  religious  interest  for  us 
than  that  of  any  heathen  shrine ;— a  scene  of  idolatrous  worshipi  with  the 
^^  ^pUan  animal  symbols  recalled  by  Jeroboam  from  Egypt ;  of  feasts 
&od  sacrifices  mocking  and  parod^ring  God's  ordinances  at  Jerusalem ;  of 
prophetic  denunciation,  and  at  last  of  judgment,  when  the  bones  of  false 
priests  and  prophets  were  exhumed  from  the  tombs  among  these  hills,  and 
bomi  and  strewn  to  the  winds  on  an  altar  formed  of  these  scattered  stones. 
Temple,  city,  altar,  ahady  grove,  all  the  relics  of  that  idolatrous  ritual  have 
perished,  without  leaving  a  trace,  and  the  bare  hill-sides  lie  again  ordinary 
tai  stony,  and  solitary  and  dreary,  as  when  sunset  surprised  Jacob  upon  it, 
&Qd  the  heavenly  vision  transformed  the  place  in  his  eyes  from  a  sweep  of 
^rrea  moorland  into  a  gate  of  heaven, 

Bethei,  now  called  ScUtn^  stands  on  the  shelving  point  of  a  low  rocky 
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ridge  between  two  conrerging  ralleyB,  which  anite  below  it,  and  nm  off 
southward  into  Wady  Suweintt.  The  site  is  sarronnded  by  higher  groond 
on  every  side  except  the  south,  and  yet  it  is  so  high  that  from  the  upper 
part  of  it  the  dome  of  the  Great  Mosque  in  Jerusalem  can  be  seen.  The  rains 
of  the  ancient  city  cover  the  whole  surface  of  the  ridge,  and  are  three  or 
foor  acres  in  extent.  They  consist  of  foundations,  fragments  of  wsUsi  and 
large  mde  heaps  of  stones.  On  the  highest  point  are  the  remains  of  a  sqnsR 
tower ;  and  towards  the  south  are  the  walls  of  a  Greek  church,  standing 
within  the  foundations  of  a  much  older  edifice  built  of  laige  stones.  Amid 
the  ruins  are  about  a  score  of  low  huts,  rudely  formed  out  of  andeot  mtte- 
rials.  In  the  western  valley  is  a  huge  cistern,  three  hundred  and  fonrteen 
feet  long  by  two  hundred  and  seventeen,  constructed  of  massive  stones.  The 
southern  side  is  entire,  but  the  others  are  more  or  less  ruinous.  The  bottom 
Is  now  a  beautiful  grass-plot,  watered  by  two  little  crystal  fountains,  from 
which  the  cattle  of  Abraham  often  drank  in  former  days,  and  at  which  the 
maidens  of  Sarah  were  doubtless  wont  to  fill  their  pitchers,  just  as  the  Anb 
maidens  from  the  village  do  still.  The  description  of  Jerome,  joined  to  the 
similarity  of  the  modern  and  ancient  names,  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  thit 
this  is  the  Beihel  of  Scripture.  He  places  it  twelve  Roman  nules  noith  of 
Jerusalem,  on  the  right  of  the  road  to  Shechem ;  and  here  its  roins  still 
lie  under  the  scarcely  altered  name  of  Beittn,  The  name  Bethel  sounds  hi 
our  ears  like  a  household  word.  Near  it  Abraham  pitched  his  tent,  attiaeUd 
by  Its  water  and  its  pastures.  Here  Jacob,  when  running  away  from  lui 
brother  Esau,  slept,  as  many  an  Arab  sleeps  now,  on  the  bare  ground,  with 
a  stone  for  his  pillow.  Here  he  dreamt  that  well-known  dream  of  the 
ladder  that  reached  from  earth  to  heaven,  on  which  the  angels  of  God 
ascended  and  descended ;  and  here  he  heard  those  promises  which  cheered 
him  through  all  the  trials  of  his  after  life  :— <<  In  thee  and  in  thy  seed  shsli 
all  the  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed.  And,  behold,  I  am  with  thee,  tod 
will  keep  thee  in  all  places  whither  thou  goest.*'  On  waking,  thoogb  he 
saw  around  him  the  rocky  hill-sides,  and  above  him  the  starry  skj,  J^ 
trembling  and  astonished  he  was  forced  to  cry,  **  How  dreadful  is  this  plea* 
this  is  none  other  but  the  house  of  God."  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  osme 
SM'd,  **  The  House  of  God  ;*'  the  place  which  bore,  amidst  all  the  sobse 
quent  sanctuaries  of  the  Holy  Land,  the  distinctive  name  which  hss  spread 
to  every  holy  place  throughout  the  world.  Before  that  time  it  had  been 
called  Lu2.  To  Bethel  Jacob  returned  after  an  interval  of  some  thlrtt 
years,  and  here  received  a  second  time  the  name  ItraeL  (G«n.  xxxv.  6,10.) 
Hero  he  buried  Deborah,  Rebekah*s  nurse,  under  an  oak-tiee.  (xxxr.  8.) 
Here,  too,  he  set  up  a  pillar  of  stone  in  the  place  where  God  first  talked  inih 
him,  and  poured  a  drink  oflFering  and  oil  thereon,  (xxxv.  14.)  From  thst 
rude  beginning  grew  the  sanctuary  of  Bethel.  First  rose  Jacob's  sHsr; 
then  the  town  became  the  seat  of  the  assemblies  in  the  days  of  the  jniga 


.9 


*  Thu9  of  Samuel  we  read  that  ^  he  went  from  year  to  year  in  circuit  to  M^t 
and  Gilgal,  and  Mapth^  and  judged  Israel  in  all  thoie  pUoes."  (1  Sun.  vik  1&) 
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an),  fiiuJIjr,  when  it  seemed  on  the  point  of  being  superseded  for  eyer 
bj  the  new  sanctuary  at  JernsalenOy  it  assumed  a  fresh,  though  evil,  celeh- 
rity  as  the  Holj  Place  of  the  northern  kingdom.  Anciently  a  royal  city 
of  the  Canaanitei^  (Joshua  xii.  16,)  it  was  assigned  to  Benjamin,  and  stood 
dott  to  the  border  of  that  tribe  and  Ephraim.  (xviii.  22.)  It  was  captured, 
howerer,  and  occupied  by  the  Ephraimites.  (Judges  i.  22—26.)  On  the 
diTisionof  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  Bethel  became  doubly  important;  first 
tt  a  nnetuary,  and  then  as  a  border  fortress ;  the  key,  in  fact,  of  both 
kmgdoffls.  Jeroboam  here  built  a  temple  after  the  Egyptian  model,  to  rival 
b  its  splendour  that  at  Jerusalem.  Here  burnt  offerings  and  meat  offer- 
logs  were  offered  up  to  the  golden  calf ;  and  feast-days  and  assemblies  were 
beld  st  the  idol  shrine,  within  sight  of  the  Lord's  dwelling-plaoeon  Moriah. 
Here  ma  one  great  festival,  when  Jeroboam  stood  in  his  temple  in  the  midst 
of  asKmbled  Israel,  a  prophet  from  Judah  suddenly  advanced  to  his  side, 
aod  boldly  predicted  the  vengeance  of  the  Lord  against  the  idolatrous  rites : 
^'O  altar,  altar,  thus  aaith  the  Lord  ;  Behold,  a  child  shall  be  bom  unto  the 
bone  of  David,  Joaiah  by  name ;  and  upon  thee  shall  he  offer  the  priests 
of  the  high  places  that  bum  incense  upon  thee,  and  men's  bones  shall  be 
bunt  upon  thee/*  And  he  added,  <*  This  is  the  sign  which  the  Lord  hath 
spoken ;  Behold,  the  altar  shall  be  rent,  and  the  ashes  that  are  upon  it  shall 
be  poured  out."  The  enraged  monarch,  thus  insulted  in  the  midst  of  his 
people,  attempted  to  seise  the  prophet  on  the  spot ;  but  his  hand  was  '^  dried 
Bp,  so  that  he  could  not  pull  it  in  again  to  him."  And  no  sooner  had  he  given 
tb«  command,  ^  Lay  hold  on  him,"  than  the  altar  was  rent  by  his  side,  and 
the  aahes  were  poured  out.  (1  Kings  xiii.  1—5.)  Though  the  sanctuary 
*as  thns  cursed,  its  ancient  name  attracted  to  it  many  holy  men,  who 
gathered  round  Elijah  when  he  passed  through  Bethel  on  the  day  he  was 
taken  up  to  heayen.  (2  Kings  ii.  3.)  But  the  iniquity  of  the  place  soon 
became  so  glarings  that  the  name  Bethel,  *'  House  of  God,"  was  changed  into 
i^-ooas  **  House  of  Idols."  (Hosea  x.  5,  8.)  And  the  time  soon  came 
^nd  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  fearful  prediction  of  the  prophet  of  Judah. 
JosUh,  filled  with  holy  zeal,  visited  Bethel.  The  altar  and  high-place 
of  Jeroboam  he  brake  dovm  and  stamped  small  to  powder ;  the  grove  that 
^  grown  up  on  the  hill  around  them  for  the  worship  of  Astarte  he  bumed 
to  the  ground  ;  and  as  he  turned  to  leave  the  spot,  he  saw  the  sepulchres  in 
the  side  of  the  Idll  to  the  west, — the  same  perhaps  we  now  observe  on  the 
"^  to  Bireh,— and  he  took  the  bones  out  of  them,  and  bumed  them  upon 
tbe  altar  and  polluted  it.  One  tomb  alone  was  spared,  that  in  which  the 
t^oet  of  the  aged  prophet  of  Bethel,  and  his  brother  and  victim,  the  **  man 
^f  God  from  Judsh,"  reposed  side  by  side.  (2  Kings  xxiii.  15-~20.)  After 
^e  captivity,  the  Benjamites  again  occupied  Bethel ;  (Ezra  ii.  28 ;)  and  in 
the  time  of  the  Maccabees  it  was  fortified  for  the  king  of  Syria.  Though 
^  noticed  in  the  New  Testament,  it  was  still  a  place  of  importance ;  and 
*tt  afterwards  captured  by  Vespasian  on  his  march  to  Jerusalem.  In  the 
foarth  century  of  our  era  Bethel  had  dwindled  down  to  a  small  village ;  but 
U  imut  subsequently  have  revived ;  for  the  remains  of  churches  and  houses 


still  existiDg  cannot  be  much  older  than  the  time  of  the  Cnuadee.  The 
shapeless  ruins  scattered  over  the  hill  are  not  without  their  importance  even 
yet, — ^tliey  are  silent  witnesses  of  the  truth  of  Scripture.  The  prophet  Amos 
said  twenty-fire  centuries  ago, ''  Seek  not  Bethel,  nor  enter  into  Gilgal,  and 
pass  not  to  Beersheha :  for  Gilgal  shall  surely  go  into  captivity,  and  Bethel 
shall  come  to  nought."  (Amos  v.  5.) 

Dr.  Clarke  and  other  travellers  since  his  visit  have  remarked  on  the 
''stony  **  nature  of  the  soil  at  Bethel,  as  perfectly  in  keeping  with  the  nar^ 
xative  of  Jacob's  slumber  there.  When  on  the  spot  little  doubt  can  be  felt 
as  to  the  localities  of  this  interesting  place.  The  round  mount  south-east  of 
Bethel  must  be  the  ''  mountain  "  on  which  Abram  built  the  altar,  and  on 
which  he  and  Lot  stood  when  they  made  their  division  of  the  land.  (Gen. 
xii.  7 ;  xill.  10.)  It  is  still  thickly  strewn  to  its  top  with  stones  formed  by 
nature  for  the  building  of  **  altar  **  or  sanctuary.  As  the  eye  turns  invo- 
luntarily eastward,  it  takes  In  a  large  part  of  the  plun  of  the  Jordan  oppo- 
site Jericho ;  distant,  it  is  true,  but  not  too  distant  to  discern  in  that  dear 
atmosphere  the  lines  of  verdure  that  mark  the  brooks  which  descend  from 
the  mountains  beyond  the  river,  and  fertilize  the  plain  even  in  its  present 
neglected  state*  Further  sonth  lies,  as  in  a  map,  fully  half  of  that  sea 
which  now  covers  the  once  ferUle  oasis  of  the  **  cities  of  the  plun,"  and 
which  in  those  days  was  as  **  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  even  as  the  land  of 
E^pf  Eastward  again  of  this  mount,  at  about  the  same  distance  on  the 
left  that  Bethel  Is  on  the  right,  overlooking  the  JVady  SuweinU^  is  a  third 
hill  crowned  by  a  remarkably  desolate-looking  mass  of  grey  dSns,  the  moat 
perfect  heap  of  ruins  to  be  seen  even  in  that  country  of  ruins.  This  is 
TeH-er-Riim/Bh^  « the  mound  of  the  heap,"  agreeing  in  every  partieular  of 
name,  aspect,  and  situation,  with  Au 

A  remarkable  incident  is  recorded  in  the  life  of  the  prophet  Elbha,  when, 
on  one  occasion,  he  was  journeying  from  Jericho  to  Bethel.  It  is  related 
that  as  ''  he  went  up  from  thence  unto  Bethel,  there  came  forth  Htde  chil- 
dren out  of  the  city,  and  mocked  him,  and  said  unto  him.  Go  up,  thou  bald 
head ;  go  up,  thou  bald  head."  Turning  back,  and  looking  on  them,  he 
''cursed  them  *  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  And  there  came  forth  two  she 
bears  t  out  of  the  wood,  and  tare  forty  and  two  children  of  them.*'  (2  Kii^ 

*  The  phrase  *<  cursed  them  *'  simply  means  that  hededared  the  Divine  judgmeBti 
against  them,  and  not  that  he  expressed  his  own  wish  that  they  might  be  detttofcd. 
We  hate  proofii  in  the  narrative  that  EUsha  was  not  influenced  by  revengdul  feel- 
ings, and  that  he  did  not  speak  in  wrath.  If  he  had,  God  would  not  have  kcani  his 
wicked  cursing,  and  the  vengeance  from  heaven  would  not  have  followed  (Psalm 
Ixvl.  18.)  He  acted  under  the  Divine  direction  in  uttering  thia  denunciation,  as  was 
shown  by  its  immediate  ftilfUment. 

•f  In  the  greater  part  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  where  the  bear  was  once  ftcqnentlf 
met  with  in  the  open  country,  it  is  now  never  seen,  being  limited  to  the  more  dHliciiit 
mounuin  districts,  and  rare  even  there.  One  was  kUled  by  Hemprich  aad  Eliieabe9« 
near  the  village  of  Bischerre,  In  the  Lebanoa  This  specimen  waa  a  fonak,  of  a 
lighter  colour  than  the  common  brown  species,  apparently  a  variety  prodoced  bj 
climate.    The  travellers  discovered  her  den,  and  found  it  foimed  of  large  fiagneotJ 
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iL  29^  24.)  This  inddent  is  perhaps  v»y  generally  misandsrstood,  and  has 
been  laigdy  misrspresented  by  infidel  writers.  They  were  not  necessarily 
^'litUe  ehildten''  in  <mr  sense  of  the  phrase.  This  seems  intimated  in  the 
Ud  iittt  they  were  4nU  of  the  city,  able  therefore  to  look  after  their  own 
lafitjr  in  a  eoontiy  subject  to  perils  by  the  way,  even  in  the  neighbourhood 
d  (be  towns.  Their  langnage  conveyed  a  gross  personal  insult ;  and  it  is 
not  the  hahit  of  diildhood  to  treat  unoffending  age  with  disrespect.  It  also 
iBTdred  the  denial  of  a  stupendous  miracle,  a  point  equally  foreign  to 
ebildhood's  conceptions.  In  fact,  though  the  original  word  does  denote 
mere  children,  and  ewtn  infants,  it  also  is  used  irrespectire  of  age,  and  might 
ifldsde  the  grown-up  ^'children  of  Belial,'*  who  instigated  and  led  the 
ionltiog  mob.  It  is  certain  that  the  speakers  meant  to  express  their  enmity 
to  the  ptTBon  of  the  prophet,  and  contempt  for  his  office. 

This  was  not  the  whole  of  their  offending,  or  the  chief  part  of  it.  Bethel^ 
thedty  to  which  they  belonged,  was  one  of  the  high  seats  of  AhaVs  idol- 
thj ;  and  probably  the  rabble  of  the  streets  came  out  to  insult  Elisha,  at  the 
itttigitleo  of  the  priests  of  Baal,  over  whom  his  master,  Elijah,  had  so 
flignsUy  triumphed.  That  master  had  but  newly  been  gloriously  translated 
^m  esrth  to  heaven,  a  spectacle  of  which  the  servant  was  a  living  witness. 
Thqr  hsd  heard  of  the  event,  but  did  not  believe  it,  and  scoffed  at  the  report 
ai  amsrs  invention  and  an  idle  tale.  Hence  the  exclamation^  *'  Go  up,  thou 

of  caleweods  rock  cooAiiedljr  thrown  together.  The  animal  la  tbete  aaid  to  Inhabit 
(heuplanda  near  the  region  of  anew  In  aummer,  deacending  in  winter  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  rillagea  in  the  ? alleys  The  former  prevalence  of  the  animal  in 
notd  lands  ia  clearly  to  be  inferred  from  incidents  recorded  In  the  historical  parte  of 
SoiptDie,  and  figarmtive  alluaiona  in  the  poetical.  The  son  of  Jesse  had  an  encoun- 
^  vilh  a  beer  while  keeping  hia  fiither>  abeep  In  the  country  around  Bethlehem. 
Tbe  pnphet^herdaman  of  Telioa  illuatratea  a  day  of  unmitigated  affliction,  when  every 
faflpe  of  escape  faHa,  by  a  reference  to  numerooa  dangers  of  the  same  Idnd,  incident  in 
bis  time  to  paatoral  life  :  **  As  if  a  man  did  flee  from  a  lion,  and  a  bear  met  him." 
(Amos  ▼.  19.)  To  describe  the  desperate  condition  of  the  Jewish  affairs,  when  the 
hagnsge  of  tibe  people  was  that  of  dissatisfkction,  grief,  and  despair,  Isaiah  remariis, 
"Weioarall  like  beara,  and  mourn  sore  lilce  doves."  (lix.  11.)  The  certainty  of 
'<*ue]iid|gme&ta  being  at  hand  is  thus  represented  :— 

**Theieibfe  I  will  be  unto  them  as  a  lion ) 
As  m  leopard  by  the  way  will  I  obaerve  them  ; 
I  win  meet  them  aa  a  bear  bereaved  of  her  whdpa.'' 

(Hosea  ziii.  7,  S.) 

The  latter  image,  that  of  the  newly-benaved  dam,  is  a  common  one  both  with  inspired 
nd  lecolar  writers,  intended  to  express  the  extremity  of  animal  exasperation,  and  of 
^i'igtt  to  persona  exposed  to  her  riolence.  "  Thou  knowest,"  said  fiushai  to  Absa- 
>ttD,*'thy  fiither  and  his  men,  that  they  be  mighty  men,  and  they  be  chafed  in  their 
Binds,  as  a  bear  robbed  of  her  whelps  in  the  field.**  (3  Sam.  xvii.  8.)  •*  Let  a  bear 
>B<M  of  her  whelpa  meet  a  man,  rather  than  a  fool  in  his  folly.'*  (Prov.  xvii.  12.) 
AiMtg  the  beasts  of  prey  which  have  for  ages  vanished  from  the  woods  and  wilda  of 
Britain,  though  once  free  rovers  in  them,  the  bear  is  undoubtedly  to  be  reckoned  i  fbiv 
<iiinng  die  occupation  of  the  Island  by  the  Romans,  it  is  on  record  that  they  traoe* 
pined  die  grim  quadruped  fVom  hence  to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  for  the  purpose  of 
*teisiittriug  to  ^e  ornri  diversions  of  the  amphitheatre. 
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bald  head/*  or,  **  Aaoend,  too»  thou  Vald  head."    Thia  waa  a  blasphemous 
mockexy  of  one  of  the  aoblimest  miracles  of  holy  writ»  and  an  impioos 
taunting  of  the  prophet  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  relation  by  aaoeodtDg  him- 
aelf,  if  he  coold.    An  insnlt  or  an  injury  to  himself,  he  was  the  veiy  man 
to  pass  by  ;  but  this  open  dishonour  of  God,  in  an  age  rife  with  idolatiy, 
must  needs  be  rebuked.    Therefore,  he  **  cursed  them  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord ;"   or,  solemnly  condemned  their  impiety,  acting  from  a  Dirise 
impulse,  and,  as  the  event  proved,  under  Divine  authority,  as  the  minister 
of  the  Supreme  Governor  of  the  world.    He  did  no  more.    With  this,  his 
duty  ended.    The  recorded  punishment,  so  prompt  and  terrible,  came  from 
Him  who  has  the  right  and  the  power  to  punish  as  He  pleases.    It  came  in 
one  of  the  very  forms  threatened  centuries  before  when  the  people  wen  in 
the  wilderness :  **  If  ye  walk  contrary  unto  me,  and  will  not  hearken  nnto 
me... I  will  send  wild  beasts  among  you,  which  shall  rob  you  of  your  chil- 
dren,  and  destroy  your  cattle^  and  make  you  few  in  number ;  and  yont 
highways  shall  be  desolate."  (Lev.  xxvi.  21,  22.)    We  have  here,  there- 
fore, a  practical  illustration  of  the  truth  that  God  is  not  mocked  vith 
impunity;  and  sooner  or  later  will  all  incorrigible  deapiaeiB  be  called 
upon  by  the  judgmenta  of  the  Lord  to  '*  behold,  and  wonder,  and  periah." 

Blreh,  or  £1-Bireh,  <'  The  Well,"  the  ancient  Beeroth  of  Scriptnie, 
(Joshuaix.  17  ;  £sra  ii.  25,)  is  a  large  village  containing  some  seven  or  eight 
hundred  Moslems,  and  three  or  four  Christian  families.  It  is  situated  on 
the  crest  of  a  prominent  rocky  ridge,  and  is  thus  seen  from  a  distance  both 
north  and  south.  Many  hewn  stones  and  solid  substructions  testify  to  the 
antiquity  of  the  site  ;  but  the  only  building  of  importance  now  remsiniog 
is  a  fine  old  Gothic  church  in  the  centre  of  the  village.  The  walls^  the 
eaatem  apsis,  and  the  sacristy,  are  still  standing.  The  traveller  from  the 
west  will  look  upon  this  grey  ruin  with  something  of  a  home  interest ;  for 
it  will  remind  him  alike  of  the  chivalry  and  devotion  of  hia  fathers.  It 
waa  built  by  the  Knights  Tempkrs,  who  owned  the  village  daring  the  time 
of  the  Latin  kings  of  Jerusalem.  There  is  also  a  large  khan,  perhaps 
originally  a  hospice,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  village;  and  in  the  rock/ 
alopes  round  about  are  extensive  quarriea  and  a  few  rock-tomba.  A  fev 
hundred  yards  southward,  at  the  foot  of  the  ridge,  is  an  old  domed  moaqne) 
built  over  a  fine  fountain,  and  a  grass-plot  beside  it,  making  a  beaatifDl 
camping-ground.  Here  in  the  mornings  and  evenings  the  Arab  mmdens 
may  be  seen  filling  their  pitchers,  and  carrying  them  away  on  head  or 
shoulder,  as  in  ancient  days.  Just  below  the  fountdn  are  the  remains  of 
two  large  ancient  cisterns  finely  constructed  of  hewn  stones ;  they  are  now 
converted  into  littie  fields.  Beeroth  was  one  of  the  four  cities  of  the  craftj 
Gibeonites,  whose  curious  story  the  name  will  at  once  recall.  (Joshua  ix.) 
After  the  capture  of  Ai  the  Gibeonites  determined  to  attempt  by  atntagem 
what  valour  could  not  win.  **  They  took  old  sacks  upon  their  asses,  ind 
wine  bottles,  old,  and  rent,  and  bound  up ;  and  old  shoes  and  clouted  npim 
their  feet,  and  old  garments  upon  them ;  and  old  bread,  dry  and  mould/.*' 
Thus  equipped,  the  self-styled  ambassadozs  went  down  the  pan  to  the 
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lanelitiah  camp  on  the  plain  of  Jericho.    **  Who  are  ye  %  and  from  whence 
eome  yt  ?"  demanded  Joshua.    **  From  a  Tery  far  country  thy  servants  are 
come,"  replied  the  Gibeonites.    *' Perad venture  ye  dwell  among  ns,"  said 
the  doabtlng  Israelites.    **  Look  at  as  and  judge/*  was  the  immediate 
answer.    **  Our  bread  we  took  hot  for  our  provision  out  of  our  houses  on 
the  ^j  we  came  forth  to  go  unto  yon  ;  but  now^  behold,  it  is  dry,  and  it 
is  mouldy.    And  these  bottles  of  wine,  which  we  filled,  were  new  ;  and, 
hehold,  they  be  rent :  and  these  our  garments  and  oar  shoes  are  become  old 
bjr  reason  of  the  very  long  journey."    Joshua  was  deceived,  and  so  were 
hu  elders.    He  made  a  covenant  with  them,  which,  notwithstanding  their 
lies,  was  strictly  kept ;  but  the  Gibeonites  became  hewers  of  wood  and 
diawers  of  water  to  the  Israelites.    The  other  cities  included  in  the  league 
were  Gibeon,  (now  £1-Jib,)  Kirjath-jearim,  (now  Kuryet-El-'£nab,)  and 
Chephirah,  (now  Kefir.)    The  Crasad era  considered  Bireh  to  be  the  site  of 
Viehmash.    It  was  the  people  of  Beeroth  who  killed  Ishboaheth,  the  son 
of  Saol.  (2  Sam.  iv.  6^7.)    There  had  been  a  battle  fought  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood a  few  months  before  my  visit,  as  I  learnt  from  my  companion, 
Jacob  Moses,  between  two  hostile  parties  of  the  Mohammedans  ;  they  met 
each  other  with  their  guns  and  other  weapons^  and  much  bloodshed  ensued. 
The  cause  of  quarrel  was  respecting  the  claims  of  two  rival  sheikhs^  as  to 
which  of  them  ahoald  be  appointed  head  man  of  the  village.    £1-B!reh  b 
remarkable  as  the  first  halting-place  of  caravans  on  the  northern  road  from 
Jerusalem,  and  therefore,  not  improbably,  the  scene  of  the  event  to  which 
its  monastic  tradition  lays  daim, — the  place  where  the  parents  of  Jesus 
*'M>oght  Him  among  their  kinsfolk  and  acquaintance  ;  and  when  they  found 
film  Dot,  turned  back  again  to  Jerusalem."    St.  Luke  is  the  only  evangelist 
who  hss  recorded  this  remarkable  incident  in  the  early  history  of  our 
Sftfionr.    **  Now  His  parents  went  to  Jernsalem  every  year  at  the  feast  of 
the  paasover.    And  when  He  was  twelve  years  old,  they  went  up  to  Jera- 
•alem  after  the  custom  of  the  feast.   And  when  they  had  fulfilled  the  days, 
aa  they  returned,  the  child  Jesus  tarried  behind  in  Jerusalem  ;  and  Joseph 
uid  His  mother  knew  not  of  it.    But  they,  supposing  Him  to  have  been  in 
the  company,  went  a  day's  journey  ;  and  they  sought  Him  among  their 

hiosfolk  and  acquaintance And  it  came  to  pass,  that  after  three  days 

thejr  found  Him  in  the  temple,  sitting  in  the  midst  of  the  doctors,  both 
hearing  them,  and  asking  them  questions.    And  all  that  heard  Him  were 

aatonished  at  His  anderstanding  and  answers ...And  He  went  down 

with  them,  and  came  to  Nasareth,  and  was  subject  unto  them ;''  (Luke 
11.41—47,  /^l ;)  a  fact  which  is  Aill  of  instrnction.  Even  at  this  early 
period  of  His  life,  such  was  His  wisdom,  that  He  astonished  the  learned 
fiabbins  of  His  time  with  His  understanding  and  answers ;  yet,  in  obedi- 
«ace  to  the  law  of  God,  He  yielded  a  willing  subjection  to  Joseph  and  Mary, 
inferior  as  they  were  to  Him  in  respect  of  intellect  and  sacred  knowledge. 
He  folfiUed  aU  righteousness. 
OuAerwOU  J.  M. 
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SELECT  LITERARY  NOTICES. 


[The  Inieriion  of  any  artiele  io  this  !bt  is  not  to  be  oonsidered  u  pledging  ne  to  the  appnfaetiM 
of  its  contents,  unless  it  be  aooom|Muiied  by  some  express  notlee  of  our  fisTouablo  ofinisa.  Ksr  ii 
the  omission  of  any  such  notice  to  be  regarded  as  indicating  a  contrary  opinion ;  as  oar  Undts,  saA 
Other  reasons,  impose  on  us  the  necessity  of  sdeettoo  and  brerityO 


7%0  Mother  of  the  Weel^s ;  a 
Biography.  By  the  Eev.  John  Kirk. 
London:  Henry  James  Trendderand 
John  Mcuon. — Imperishable  memo- 
rials of  this  admirable  woman  lay 
scattered  through  the  writings  of  her 
sons,  and  in  the  collected  notices  by 
Coke,  and  Moore,  and  Whitehead, 
and  Dr.  Clarke,  and  the  Rev.  Tho* 
mas  Jackson,  in  his  admirable  *'  Life 
of  the  Rev.  Charles  Wesley."  But, 
in  addition,  there  were  also  materials 
for  a  Life  in  unpablished  manuscripts 
of  great  extent  and  value.  To  these 
Mr.  Kirk  has  had  access,  and  has 
arranged  and  embodied  the  informa- 
tion thus  obtained  with  great  dili- 
gence and  skill.  He  has  cleared  up 
some  doubtful  points,  has  corrected 
some  errors,  has  brought  out  into  the 
broadest  light  many  circumstances 
of  the  greatest  interest,  and  has  fur- 
nished an  additional  volume  to  gene- 
ral bic^raphy  for  which  the  world 
without  as  well  as  the  inner  circle 
of  Methodism,  may  acknowledge  its 
obligation.  We  wish  the  widest 
possible  circulation  to  this  beautiful 
book,  but  must  content  ourselves 
with  a  limited  notice  of  it  in  these 

The  pious  and  illustrious  ancestry 
of  the  Wesleys  on  the  mother's 
side,  is  clearly  brought  out ;  and 
John  Wesley's  assertion,  that  **  hb 
mother's  father  and  grandfather  were 
preachers  of  righteousness,'*  is  estab- 
lished by  evidence  now  adduced  for 
the  first  time.  The  opening  chap- 
ter of  the  volume,  treating  on  this 
subject,  is  one  of  singular  interest 
and  value.  We  will  not  anticipate 
our  readers'  enjoyment  of  it  further 
than  to'  intimate  that  a  curious  old 
folio,  entitled)  **  A  Compleat  History 


of  the  most  remarkable  ProvideoMs, 
both  of  Judgment  and  Mercy,  which 
have  happened  in  this  present  Age," 
has  afforded  the  desireid  clue  to  the 
name  and  character  of  Mrs,  Wesley's 
grandfather,  of  whom  nothing  could 
be  learned  elsewhere, — ^to  the  effJect 
that  the  mother  of  Susanna  Annes- 
ley  was  the  daughter  of  John  White, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  the  year  1640 ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  Clarendon,  **  a  grave  law- 
yer, who  made  a  considerable  figure  in 
his  profession ;"  *' a  Puritan,  an  actire 
member  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Plun- 
dered Ministers,"  and  **  a  strong  wit- 
ness against  Archbishop  Laud."  ^  He 
died  January,  1(544,  and  was  buried 
in  the  Temple  Church  with  great 
ceremony,  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  attending  his  funeral." 
His  epitaph  is  sufficiently  brief  and 
quaint : — 

^  Here  lies  a  John,  a  bttmlng,  shining 
light. 
Whose  name,  life,  actions,  all  alike  wece 

White." 

The  locality  of  Susanna  Annesley's 
education,  aud  perhaps  of  her  birth, 
is  thus  graphically  described : — 

**  Between  Bisbopagate-stxect  and  ^i* 
tal-aquare  lies  a  short,  narrow,  obscure 
yaid,  which  we  never  pass  withoat  a 
momentary  pause  and  a  few  pleaHuable 
reflections.  The  neighbon^ood,  like 
many  others  in  the  metropolis,  is  '  very 
mudi  decayed.'  But  two  hundred  yean 
ago  the  houses,  now  so  strangely  altered 
though  not  improved  by  the  chaqget 
through  which  they  have  passed,  w«tc 
the  abodes  of  wealthy  and  respecubie 
citizens.  This  is  Spitfel-yaid,  where 
Doctor  Annesley  lived  doriqg  the  time  of 
his  pastorate  over  Little  8sint  Helen**. 
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At  the  top  of  one  of  these  bouses,  pro- 
bibljr  that  which  blocks  up  the  lower  end 
of  the  jxtdf  he  had  his  ontorjr,  where  he 
defoatJj  read  tweotj  chapters  a  day  in 
the  hoi/  book.    In  lome  of  these  rooms 
hr  heM  conferences  with  gnve  divines 
aboat  the  sute  and  prospects  of  their 
diaicbes;  from  one  of  these  doorways 
iht  mortal  remains  of  himself  and  bis  be- 
loTcd  vife  passed  to  their  final  earthly  rest- 
ing-place: And  if  the  mother  of  the  Wes- 
lejs  were  not  bom  in  one  of  these  very 
boues,  on  the  20th  of  January,  1669,  it 
LI  eertsio  that  here  she  spent  her  girl- 
bood,  and  enjoyed  her  childish  pastimes ; 
hat  the  fine  qualities  of  her  noble  mind 
were  firrt  called  into  play;    here  she 
itodied  churdi-controTersies,  and  decided 
fcr  hoself,  while  yet  of  tender  age ;  and 
from  hence,  accompanied  by  *  the  virgins 
bcr  compsnions,*  she  went  forth  out  of 
ber  chamber,  decked  in  bridal  attire,  <  on 
tlwdsy  of  her  espousals.* "  (Pp.  22,23.) 

With  a  rare  impartiality,  the  bio- 
rapher  declines  to  accord  to  Samuel 
Wesley  the  credit  of  haying  resisted 
James's  tyranny  by  refusing  to  read 
the  ••Declaration,'*  and  of  having 
eren  delirered  a  bold  and  masterly 
^seonrse  against  it.  That  bold  pro- 
<^ing  is  now  attributed  to  the  Rev. 
John  Berry,  the  faiher-in-law  of  the 
Hey.Samael  Wesley,  the  poet,  whose 
lines  had  led  to  the  error.  Address- 
ing him  as  recently  deceased,  he 
lays,- 

"  Aeoepi,  d«r  gin^  this  bmnbto  tribats  paid, 
Thk  nail  memorial  to  a  ParenVs  thado." 

**  His  biogimpbers,  with  a  solitary  ex- 
option,  and  all  the  historians  of  M  ethod- 
iun,  record  with  eirident  delight,  that  the 
<^vt  party  solicited  him  to  preach  in 
^vourof  James*8  celebrated  Declaration, 
^  teconded  their  request  with  promises 
^•peedy  and  high  preferment.  But  the 
ycaog  minister,  proof  against  this  seduct- 
ive ioflaenoe,' rose  in  bold  resistance  to 
the  daring  aggression  on  Gospel  liberty 
^idi  the  schemes  of  the  court  involved.' 
^^^inouBded  by  a  congregation  of  soldien, 
^^fBteam,  and  noble  ftmilies  not  a  few, 
*Q  oger  to  heatr  bis  arguments  in  favour 
•fdte  kiDg*t  pfoceedings,  he  read  out  lor 
Usteits^*Ii  it  be  so,  oar  God  whom  we 


serve  is  able  to  deliver  us  ^rom  the  burning 
fiery  furnace,  and  He  will  deliver  us  out 
of  thine  hand,  O  king.  But  if  not,  be  it 
known  unto  thee,  O  king,  that  we  will 
not  serve  thy  gods,  nor  worship  the 
golden  image  which  thou  hast  set  up.' 
He  not  only  refused  to  read  the  Declara- 
tion, but  delivered  a  bold  and  masterly 
discourse  against  it.  The  effect  was  most 
remarkable. 

'RetiitletB  truth    damp'd  all  the  aodiaQOS. 

round. 
The  base  informer  ilcken'd  at  the  eonnd ; 
Attentire  coortiert,  conadons,  itood  amased, 
And  soldiers,  silent,  trembled  as  they  gased. 
No  smallest  murmur  of  distaste  arctse ; 
Abaah'd  and  vanquish'd  seem'd  the  Church's 

foes.* 

"  More  than  once  have  we  heard  the 
incident  eloquently  described  in  popular 
lectures,  and  hailed  with  loud  and  re- 
peated cheers.  Even  Macaulay,  with  all 
his  marvellous  accuracy,  has  recorded  it 
as  a  fact.  We  are  sorry  to  dissipate  ao 
pleasant  an  illusion,  but  in  relation  to 
Samuel  Wesley  the  story  is  entirely 
without  foundation.*'  (Pp.  67,  58.) 

The  father  of  the  Wesleys  is  thus 
characterized : — 

''When  this  young  Hlgh-Cburcb 
clerg3rman  had  served  a  London  curaqr 
for  one  year,  he  was  made  chaplain  to  a 
man-of-war.  During  his  cruise  *  in  old 
leme's  angry  seas,'  he  commenced  his 
curious  poem  on  *  The  Life  of  our  blessed 
Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ*  This 
elaborate  heroic,  extending  to  nearly 
eleven  thousand  lines,  with  preface,  notes, 
and  *  sixty  copper-plates,*  waa  eridently 
a  fhvourite  project.  He  not  only  gave  to 
it  all  his  leisure  time,  but  tells  us  that, 
*  ere  dappled  mom  had  dressed  the  skies,' 
he  rose  to  ply  his  attractive  task.  And 
if  industry  and  perseverance  were  alone 
necessary  Xo  success,  his  poem  would 
have  been  fkt  more  worthy  of  public 
attention  than  it  now  is. 

**  After  twelve  months  spent  in  this 
pleasurable  employment  he  returned  to 
London;  and  the  current  of  his  after 
history  naturally  blends  with  that  of  his 
devoted  wife."  (Page  61.) 

The  district  and  town  of  Epworth 
receive  a  new  hiatorical  intereit 
from  Mr.  Kirk.  i 
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''CUne  boidering  od  tlie  winding 
TienC,  in  one  of  the  moit  fertile  parte  ok 
Idocolnahire,  ere  the  porieh  end  menor  of 
Epworth.  The  etuToimdiiig  country 
forms  the  lale  of  Axholme,  oonteining 
nearly  fifty  thousand  acres  of  land,  and 
fourteen  thousand  inhabitants.  The 
Idle,  Tarn,  and  Don  flow  around  its 
southern  and  western  side.  The  Trent 
bounds  it  on  the  east.  And  the  ancient 
Byker*8  Dike,  running  from  the  Idle  to 
ihe  Trent,  completes  the  circuit,  and  con- 
verts it  into  a  ri?er  isleL  Were  we 
irriting  its  histoiy,  we  should  haTe  to 
reeottbt  many  a  fieree  sdly  of  wild 
Britons  from  its  neighbouring  fotests  up- 
on the  sturdy  Roman  invader,  as  he 
msrched  on  in  his  csreer  of  northern 
conijuest  Situated  at  the  extremity  of 
two  ancient  Saxon  kingdoms,  the  princes 
of  Merda  and  North  Humbria  made  It 
the  scene  of  many  deadly  contests ;  while 
Its  contiguity  to  the  Trent  and  the  Hum- 
her  rendered  it  of  easy  access  to  the  bar- 
barous hordes  of  Danish  maraudets,  in 
their  frequent  expeditions  to  our  eastern 
shores.  Christianity  found  a  lodgment 
within  its  limits  early  in  the  Saxon  period ; 
but  the  inhabitants  remained  in  a  condi- 
tion of  semi- barbarism  long  after  other 
parts  of  the  country  had  been  reformed 
and  civilized.  The  *men  of  the  Isle' 
enjoyed  msny  peculiar  privileges  above 
their  surrounding  neighbours ;  but  they 
were  a  savage  and  brutal  race.  lawless 
violence  prevailed ;  and  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years  litigious  quarrels,  aris- 
ing out  of  disputes  about  the  rights  of 
land,  frequently  agitated  the  whole  neigh- 
hourhood.*' 

"  In  the  centre  of  this  remarkable  dis- 
trict stands  a  small  market  town,  irregu- 
larly built,  but  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
slope  of  a  gentle  hill.  It  is  the  recog- 
nised *  metropolis  of  the  Isle,*  containing 
about  two  thousand  inhabitants,  and  le- 
Jbidng  in  the  appropriate  nsme  of  Ep- 
worth, from  Ueapeurde,  <the  Hill  Farm,* 
«r,*tlie  Fann  on  the  ridng  Gfoond."* 
(Pp.  75, 77.) 

Bom  and  educated  in  London  dur- 
ing a  period  of  political  revolution, 
and  in  a  house  which  was  the  centre 
of  ecoleeiaatlcal  and  theologioai  con- 
troTeray,  Stmrnua  Annesfey  became 
aoquunted  with  the  world  fin  early 


life ;  and  bad  taken  her  ride  on  the 
qneatione  of  the  day,  by  the  time  she 
was  thirteen  years  of  age.  Her  future 
husband  was  a  frequent  visiter,  as  & 
theological  student ;    an  acqesint- 
ance  grew  np  between  the  daughter 
and   the  risiter,   and    they  appear 
to  have  arrived  at  similar  condastous 
as  to  the  sentiments  they  would  avow 
and   defend.      They  resolutely  at- 
tached themselves  to  the  Church  of 
England,  and  they  remained  faithful 
to  their  early  choice.  First  as  a  chap- 
lainon  board  a  man-of-war,and  afU^ 
wards  as  a  member  of  Convocation, 
her  husband   was  moch  separated 
from  her  company,  and  the  rare  of 
the  family  devolved  on  the  wife  sad 
mother.  She  prored  heraelf  equal  \o 
the  task,  and  governed  her  hoost- 
hold  with  a  firm  and  judicious  hand. 
Mr.  Kirk  clears  the  Rector  of  Ep- 
worth of  one  charge  which  hss  been 
laid  against  him  of  unnecessary  aV 
sence ;  and,  with  even-handed  jn»- 
tice,  as  we  have  seen  above,  gives  to 
another  clergyman  the  credit  of  the 
bold  resistance  to  tyranny  hitherto 
attributed  to  the  father  of  the  Wes* 
leys.    In  the  solution  of  these  end 
many  other  difficult  questions,  Mr. 
Kirk's  diligence  as  a  biographer  baa 
been     rewarded    with    remarkable 
success. 

Mr.  Kirk  narrates  how  Mrs.  Wes< 
ley  followed  her  childroi  with  he! 
correspondence  when  they  were  se^ 
parated  from  their  home,  whether 
for  education  or  bnrineee.  Her  let^ 
ters  to  her  son  John  at  Oxford  are  i 
marvel  of  worldly  wladom  and  theo* 
logical  knowledge.  The  future  teach^ 
ings  of  her  apostolic  aon  may  bi 
traced  in  these  letters,  which  lie  sa 
much  valued  as  to  copy  them  into  a 
volume  with  his  own  hand.  TheH 
letters  show  that  she  did  not  eon&m 
herself  to  theological  disensNeoa. 
She  displayed  a  motherly  care  for 
his  habits  <d  life  and  for  bis  health ; 
•he  furnished  reeipea  foat  his  ailment^ 
and  advised  him,  tliovgh  withost 
effiBetftopartwithhialoi^hair,  She 
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rejoiced  tliat  he  £^Ied  to  obtun  an 
^pointment  to  a  schoo],  as  she  was 
persuaded  that  that  mode  of  life 
would  not  suit  his  oonstitutioii,  and 
that  God  had  other  work  for  him  to 
do.  She  expreised  her  doubts  as  to 
his  friendihips ;  and  with  regard  to 
one  of  hie  jouthfal  attachments  she 
wnt« : "  The  more  I  think  of  it  the 
lea  I  approre  of  it.  The  tree  is 
known  bj  its  fraits,  bat  not  always 
bj  its  blossoms ;  what  blooms  beau- 
tijFQl  Bometimes  bears  bitter  fruit. 
I  often  nmse  on  the  prodigious  force 
of  preient  thiogs»  and  am  grieved  to 
obserre  with  wliat  a  strong  impetus 
passion  and  appetite  bear  us  in  pur- 
Buit  of  eentitiye  enjoyments  contrary 
tooarbsBt^iDformed  understandings. 
We  would  fnely  serve  God  with 
wbat  costs  us  nought.  But  if  He 
require  a  costly  sacrifice,  a  right  eye 
or  A  right  hand,  we  are  ready  to  say, 
*  These  sie  hard  sayings;  who  can 
be&r  them  ?'  We  are  apt  to  think 
bearen  too  dear  a  purchase,  if  our 

faToorite  must  be  given  for  it." 

'^l  would  not  have  yon  leave  making 
reraee.  Rather  make  poetry  some- 
times your  diversion,  though  never 
your  bustoess.'*  She  sends  him  news 
about  the  Pope,  the  Ring  of  Prussia, 
and  their  own  private  friends*  She 
quotes  Seneca,  and  discusses  classical 
subjects  with  which  she  was  ac« 
q  minted  by  translations.  Disap- 
pxilnted  of  vLsitiDg  her  son  at  Oxford, 
^he  coold  be  severely  sarcastic  on  the 
keeper  of  the  Museum,  who  professed 
among  ether  curiosities  to  exhibit 
the  sword  of  Adam.  She  says, 
**Yonr  disappointment  in  not  seeing 
us  at  Oxon  was  not  of  such  ill  con- 
Kqoence  as  mine  in  not  meeting  with 
my  brother  at  London.  Not  but  your 
wonderfal  curiosities  miglit  excite  a 
p«r!»Q  of  greater  faith  than  mine  to 
travel  to  your  museum  on  purpose 
to  visit  them.  'Tie  almost  pity  that 
somebody  does  not  out  the  weasand  of 
that  keeper  with  Adam's  sword,  to 
eure  his  lying  so  enormonsly,"  Tha 
Ictten^  always  reUgiooB  and  datonty 


almost  always  reveal  the  straitened 
circumstances  of  the  family.  Pover- 
ty, privation,  embarrassment,  debt^ 
pressed  hard  on  the  spirits  of  this 
noble-minded  woman.  She  some- 
times almost  despaired  of  life ;  death 
would  have  been  welcome.  Still  aha 
entertained  the  hope  tliat  her  chil- 
dren in  this  respect  might  bo  happier 
than  she  had  been. 

**  I  wish  you  would  save  all  the  money 
yen  can  conveniently  spare,  not  to  spend 
oo  a  visit,  but  tot  a  wiser  and  better  pur- 
pose ;  to  pay  debts  and  make  yourselves 

easy. What,  then,  can  I  do  for  you? 

Nothing  but  pray  fiur  you ;  nothing  but 
lift  my  helpless  eyes  and  hands  to  heaven, 
and  beseech  Almighty  Ood,  to  whom  all 
power  belongs,  to  do  that  far  yoa  which  I 
eannot,  to  appoinC  some  expedient  fbr 
your  zelief,  and  raise  up  some  friend  in 
this  time  of  distress.  And  who  can  tell  ? 
Perhapa  He  may  condescend  to  hear  the 
unwoithisst  of  His  creatures.  I  will  not 
despair,  hot  hope  against  hope ;  believe 
in  hope ;  for  I  know  that  often  man*a  ex- 
tremity is  Ood*s  opportunity,  when  He 
delights  to  mani&it  His  mercy  to  such  as 
call  upon  Him**' 

«  Parentage,"  «  Girlhood,"  «  Fu- 
ture Husband,"  **  Marriage,"  **  Ep- 
worth,"  "  The  Rector  in  his  Parish," 
*'  Modes  of  Education,"  "  Pecuniary 
Embarrassments,"  '^Last  Days  of 
the  Rector,"  "  Widowhood,"  "  The 
Release,"  «'  Religious  Life,"  <'  Rela- 
tion to  Methodism,"  ''Sons  and 
Daughters," — such  are  the  attractive 
titles  to  the  several  portions  of  this 
interesting  volume4  To  do  it  justica 
each  section  would  demand  a  separata 
notice ;  but  as  our  readers  must  buy 
the  volume  and  read  for  themselves, 
the  extracts  we  have  given  must 
suffice  for  the  present,  with  the 
addition  of  the  beautiful  account  of 
the  death  and  burial  of  the  mother 
of  the  Wesleys. 

**  She  lived  to  a  good  old  age  ;  but  the 
earthly  house  waa  ready  to  abake  with 
every  passing  breese.  The  reeoids  of 
her  dosing  hours  are  not  so  ample  aa  we 
oould  desire  {  but  they  are  predoos  and 
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iQggmtlTe ;  affording  every  evidence  of  • 
blissful  and  triumphant  dose.  When 
her  son  John,  after  a  hurried  ride  from 
Bristol,  where  the  tidings  of  her  ap- 
proaching end  probably  reached  him, 
arrived  in  London  on  the  20th  of  July, 
1742,  he  wrote  the  touching  sentence, 
*  I  found  my  mother  on  the  borders  of 
eternity  !  *  Nature  was  rapidly  giving 
way,  and  the  bourn  of  life  was  reached. 
A  few  days  before,  her  bodily  sufferings 
were  severe,  and  her  mental  conflicts 
tierce  and  torturing ;  but  now,  all  doubts 
and  fesrs  are  fled  for  ever.  There  re- 
mains but  one  desire, '  to  depart,  and  be 
With  Christ,  as  soon  as  Ood  shall  call' 
Her  husband,  and  twelve  of  her  children, 
are  already  with  the  Lord,  and  why 
should  she  longer  tarry  ?  On  the  23d, 
just  as  the  eyelids  of  the  morning  open 
upon  her,  and  about  twelve  hours  before 
her  departure,  she  wakes  ftom  a  quiet 
slumber,  rejoicing  *  with  joy  unspeakable 
and  ftill  of  glory.*  Her  exultant  ex- 
pressions attract  the  attention  of  her 
children.  They  listen,  and  hear  her  say- 
ing, *  Mj  dear  Saviour,  art  Thou  come 
to  help  me  in  my  extremity  at  last?* 
From  that  moment « she  is  sweetly  re- 
signed indeed.  The  etimny  has  no  more 
power  to  hurt  her.  The  remainder  of 
her  time  is  spent  in  praise.* 

"  Just  after  the  customary  midday  in- 
tercession-meeting,— where  fervent  sup- 
plications were  no  doubt  offered  for  her 
departing  spirit, — *her  pulse  is  almost 
gone,  and  her  fingers    are   dead.*    Her 
'change  is  near,  and    her   sonl  on  the 
wing  for  eternity.*    That  solemn  com- 
mendatory prayer  which,  more  than  seven 
years  befbre,  rose  over  her  dying  husband 
at  Epworth,  and  told  that  the  hour  of  her 
widowhood  was  at  hand,  now  rites  from 
the  lips  of  the  same  beloved  son,  com- 
mending her  own  soul  into  the  hsods  of 
Him  with  whom  *are  the  issues  from 
death.*    Her  look  is  *  calm  and  serene, 
and  her  eyes  fixed  upward.*    From  three 
to  fbur  the  silver  cord  is  loosing,  the 
wheel  is  breaking  at  the  cistern ;   and 
those  who  loolc  out  of  the  windows  are 
being  darkened.     Her  son,  and  hH  her 
surviving    daughters,-.  Nancy,     Emilia, 
Hetty,  Patty,  and  Sukey,~sit  down*  on 
her  bed-side,  and  sing  a  requiem  to  her 
dying  souL*     And  what  is  the  death- 
song  which,,  in  its  beautiful  burden  of 


praise,  rises  fiom  these  tiemnloos  but 
well-trained  voices,  as  the  gtsnd  sccom- 
paniment  of  the  ascending  spirit  to  the 
harmonies  of  heaven  ?  Some  of  thoie 
strains  *  for  one  departing,*  snbseqocntly 
written  by  the  dying  widow*s  own 
minstrel  son,  would  have  been  a  moit 
appropriate  expression  of  the  gistdnl 
sorrow  of  these  devout  children,  befbre 
Him  who  had  been  *  pleased  to  ddim 
the  soul  of  this  their  dear  mother  ont  of 
the  miseries  of  this  sinful  world.*  Well 
might  they  have  sung  in  her  closing 
ears: — 

*  Happj  aoul,  thy  day*  are  ended. 

All  tby  moomlnf  days  tMlow : 
Oo,  by  angvl  guards  attended. 

To  the  liight  of  JeMis,  ffo ! 
Waitii«  to  raeelTe  thy  apirit, 

Lo  !  the  Sftviour  itanda  abore ; 
Sbowi  the  pnrehaM  of  His  merit, 

Reaches  oot  tbs  crown  of  lovsi* 

**  When  the  sound  of  their  song  bsd 
ceased,  *she  continued,*  says  John,  Mo 
just  the  same  way  as  my  fiithcr  wss, 
struggling  and  gasping  for  lifiK,  tboogb,— 
as  I  could  judge  by  several  signs, — ^per- 
fectly sensible,  till  near  four  o*dock.  I 
was  then  going  to  driok  a  diah  of  tes, 
being  fiunt  and  weary,  when  one  called 
me  again  to  the  bed-side.  It  was  jast 
four  o*clock.  She  opened  her  eyes  wide, 
and  fixed  them  upward  fbr  a  moment 
Then  the  lids  dropped,  and  the  soul  vai 
set  at  liberty,  without  one  struggle,  or 
groan,  or  sigh.  We  stood  around  the 
bed,  and  liilfilled  her  last  request,  uttered 
a  little  befbre  she  lost  her  speech:— 
Chiidrefiy  at  aoon  at  I  am  rekated^  tnf 
a  ptalm  qfpraite  to  God  !  * 

<*'As  soon  as  I  am  veleated!"— 
blessed,  beautiful,  most  appropriate  void ! 
No  wonder  that,  af^r  audi  an  ntteiancrt 
it  should  be  enshrined  in  mote  than  one 
of  Charles  Wesley*s  noble  funcnl 
hymns : — 

*LoI  the  prisoner  ie  rckoMii. 

Lighten'd  of  her  fleshly  lend  ; 
Where  the  weary  are  at  rett. 
She  It  tather*d  into  God !' 

'*  How  beautiful  and  impressive,  in  tbt 
light  of  Mrs.  Wesley*8  death-scene,  sir 
the  following  words  to  her  son  John 
fifteen  years  befbre  : — *  You  did  well  t» 
correct  that  fond  desire  of  dying  hcfbre 
me,  since  you  do  not  know  what  work 
God  may  have  for  you  to  do  ere  yon  Icsrr 
the  world.    And  betides  I  aoghx  wrrly 
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to  hare  tbe  pre-eminenoe  in  point  of  time* 
and  fo  to  rest  before  jon.     Whether  joa 
could  lee  me  die  without  any  emotions  of 
grie^  I  imow  not.    It  is  what  I  have 
oAn  desired  of  the  children,  that  they 
voqU  net  weep  at  oar  parting,  and  so 
nuke  death  more  uncomfoftable  than  it 
vonld  otherwise  be  to  me.     If  you  or 
anj  other  of  my  children  were  likely  to 
mp  say  spiritual  advantage  by   being 
vith  me  at  my  exit,  I  should  be  glad  to 
ksre  yon  with  me.     Bat,  as  I  have  been 
m  ooprofitable  senrant  dnring  the  course 
<f  a  loQg  lifty  I  have  no  reason  to  hope  for 
M  great  sn  hoooor,  so  high  a  &Toar,as  to 
be  employed  in  doing  our  Lord  any  ser- 
nee  in  the  article  of  death.     It  were  well 
if  70a  fpake  prophetically,  and  that  joy 
tod  hope  might  hare  the  ascendant  over 
the  other  passions  of  my  soul  in  that  im- 
portant hour.    Yet,  I  dare  not  presume, 
Qor  do  I  despair ;  but  rather  leave  it  to 
ear  Almighty  Saviour  to  do  with  me  in 
iift  tnd  death  juat  what  He  pleases  ;  fbr 
I  hare  no  choice.'     Better  than  all  her 
uticipations,  when  the  appointed  time 
vrifedysbe  had  a  death  by  which  she 
'glorified  Ood,*  and  an  exit  from  which 
bo  cfaQdf en  might  reap  much  *  spiritual 
idraotage.' 


senriccy  the  sermoDy  and  the  sight  of 
the  vast  congregation* 


'  VlMn  faith  tad  loro,  which  parted  from  theo 


nad  ripened  thy  Jiut  aool  to  dwell  with  God, 
M««U7  thoa  didst  wign  this  earthly  load 
Of  diath,  eall'd  Ulie ;  which  tis  from  life  doth 


Thj  wocfei,  and  alms,  and  all  thy  good  endaa- 

Yoor, 
^tay'd  not  behind,  nor  In  the  grave  wen 

tiod; 
Bat,  a»  faith  pdoted  with  her  golden  rod, 
PoOow'd  thee  up  to  Joy  and  bliaa  for  erer. 
Uve  led  them  00,  and  lUth,  who  linew  them 


Th7  handmaida,  dad  them  o*er  with  purple 


Am  anire  winge,  fhat  up  they  flew  so  drest. 
Aad  ipOe  the   tmtb   of  thee  on  glorioos 


B«fof«  the  Judge ;  who  thenceforth  bid  thee 


Aad  drink    thy    m     of    pore    immortal 
ttreaou.'*" 

Mr.  Kirk  enables  us  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  this  admirable  woman. 
^W  witness  the  solemn  scene,  and 
^  instructed  and  edified   by  the 


*' Eight  days  after  her  peaceful  de« 
parture,  *  almost  an  inniunerable   com- 
pany of  people  gathered  together  *  in  that 
great  Puritan  necropolis^ — the  Bunhill- 
fields  burying-ground.     Between  four  and 
five  o'clock  on  the  Sabbath  afternoon,  the 
exanimated  day  of  Susanna  Wesley  was 
borne  from  the  old  Foundery  to  its  final 
resting-pUce  until  the  morning  of  the 
resurrection.      The  funeral  ceremonies, 
conducted  by  her  son  John,  were  most 
solemn  and    affecting.      With  fidtering 
voice  he  pronounced^—'  Forasmuch  aa  it 
hath  pleased  Almighty  €k>d  of  His  great 
mercy  to  take  unto  Himself  the  soul  of 
our  dear  Mother  here  departed,  we  there- 
fore commit  her  body  to  the  ground ; 
earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to 
dust;   in  sure  and  certain  hope  of  the 
resurrection  to  eternal  life,  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ !  *    A  witness  of  the 
solemn  ceremony,  whose  stray  note  has 
fallen  into  our  hands,  says,  <  At  the  grave 
there  was  much  grief  when  Mr.  Wesley 
said,  /  commtf  (he  bodif  of  my  Mother 
to  the  earth  !  '    She  came  to  her  grave 
*  in  a  good  old  age,'  and  the  people  made 
great  lamentation  for  her. 

**  As  soon  as  the  funeral  service  was 

ended,    that    same    son    stood  up  and 

preached  a  sermon  over  her  open  grave. 

His  selected  text  had  more  reference  to 

warning  the  living  to  flee  from  the  wrath 

to  come,  than  to  the  eulogy  of  her  who 

had  just  finished  her  course.   The  solemn 

and  appropriate  scripture  waa,  *  I  saw  a 

great  white  throne,  and  Him  that  sat  on 

it,  from  whose  fitce  the  earth  and  heaven 

fled  away ;  and  there  was  fbond  no  place 

fbr  them.    And  I  saw  the  dead,  small 

and  great,  stand  before  Ood;    and  the 

books  were  opened :  and  the  dead  were 

judged  out   of  those  things  that  were 

written  in  the  book>,  according  to  their 

works.'     O  that  the   sermon  had  been 

published  I       O   that  the  warm-hearted 

and  loving  references  to  the  life  and  cha- 

riicter  of  the  mother  of  the  Wesley  s  had 

been  preserved  to  us  !     What  they  were 

we  are  left  to  conjecture.     But,  says  the 

preacher,  *  It  was  one  of  the  most  solemn 


*  Milton. 
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•wemblles  I  ever  saw,  or  expect  to  see,  where  tone  of  her  chikbcii  qnkdj  ittt 

on  this  side  eternity.*  in  the  sister  cemeteiy  azound  Citjr-rosd 

«  Standing  in  the  presence  of  this  im-  Chapdy-.her  mortal  remains  await  the 

pressive  scene,  surrounded  by  the  aMOcia^  *  times  of  the  restitution  of  all  things.* '' 

tions  which  this  place  of  the  dead   so  (Pp.  2S2...299.) 

Tividly  awakois,  one  thought    in  con-  j^  .^  remarkable  tliat  so  much  that 

nexion  wiA  the  history,  of  the  departed  genendity  of  readers 

Susanna  Wesley  forcibly  impresses  the  ,      ,,  ,                  •     j  /  v    *  u    t 

mind.    Forsaking  Nonconformity  in  early  ^^^^^^  ^»^^  remained  to  be  told  of 

yfc,  and  maintaining  for  many  years  a  one  whoae  name  w  a  household  word 

devout  and  earnest  discipleship  in  the  in  Methodism ;  and  it  is  no  common 

Established  Church,  which  in  theory  she  merit  in  any  book  that  new  and  old 

never  lenoances ;  in  the  Uuit  two  years  of  infbnnatton  should  be  so  narrated 

her  life  she  bcoomea  a  practical  Noncon^  and  arranged,  that    the   reader  if 

formist  in  attending  the  ministry  and  ser>  fascinated  from  page  to  page,  and  is 

vices   of  her  sons,  in  a  separate  and  never  satisfied  until  he  has  deTonted 

unconsecmted  •  conventide.*     The  two  ^he  whole.    Such  a  book  is  the  one 

ends  of  her  earthly  life,  separated  by  so  before  us ;  and  we  heartily  wish  it 

wide  an  interval,  in  a  certain  sense  em-  ^^  -^^          j^^^  ^          Chris- 

brace  and  kiss  each  other.     Rocked  in  a  ^j^^  j^^y     .^  ^j^^  ^^^^^     j^  ^^^ 

Nonconformist  cradle,  she  now  sleeps  in  *'.        •     -ci       :.  .^k:.i. 

^,        r      .  .              mu       •     1 18  no  country  m  Europe  m  which 

a  Nonconformist  grave.    There,  m  dose  ^,         ,           ^ ...       ^  ,  *^     i       _i 

contiguity  to  the  dust  of  Buny«,,  the  ^^  ▼olume  will  not  be  welcome^ 

immortal  dreamer,r-of  Watts,  one  of  the  ^«  '^^l^  ^}^  ^^^^^J'  ^  *.  «»T« 

Church'ssweetestpsalmists,— of  hcraistcr  the  right  of  translation  with  a  view 

Donton,  and  many  of  her  Other's  asao-  to  securing   its  faithful  Tendeiing 

ciates,_and  directly  opposite  the  spot  into  other  languages. 


GLANCE  AT  PUBLIC  OCCURRENCES. 

Thb  enthusiastic  reception  given  baldi.  The  passage  of  the  three  mOei 
to  Garibaldi  by  the  English  nation  of  street  from  Nine  Elms  station  to 
is  a  remarkable  and  significant  fact.  Stafibrd  House  occupied  the  geneni 
Nothing  like  it  has  occurred  in  mo-  about  five  hours, — a  period  In  which 
dem  times,  with  the  exception  of  the  the  journey  from  London  to  Holy- 
rapturous  welcome  accorded  to  the  head  may  now  be  made.  With  hii 
Princess  Alexandra,  when  she  came  red-shirted  yolunteers  he  might  hare 
to  be  the  bride  of  the  heir-apparent  forced  his  way  in  less  time  as^inst 
and  the  mother  of  our  future  kings,  the  bayonets  of  Neapolitan  soldiers ; 
Then  the  homage  paid  was  really  but  the  progress  of  the  hero  of  Mar- 
rendered  to  the  andearing  virtues  of  sala  was  well-nigh  stopped  by  the 
the  reigning  family,  and  to  the  grand  admiring  and  enthnsiaslic  multi- 
old  monarchical  institutions  of  the  tudes  that  overflowed  the  long  Use 
country,  represented  as  they  were  on  of  streets  through  which  he  had  to 
that  occasion  personally  by  youth  and  pass.  It  is  not  by  one  class  merely 
beauty.  In  the  case  of  the  visit  of  that  the  illustrious  Italian  has  been 
Victor  Emanuel  a  few  years  ago,  welcomed,  but  by  all ;  by  the  sri»> 
he  was  received  by  the  courts  go-  toeracy,  as  well  as  by  the  demccrKV, 
vemment,  and  people  of  this  country  of  England ;  by  **the  upper  ten  thou- 
in  a  manner  that  must  have  been  sand,"  as  well  as  by  *'  the  miilioo." 
gratifying  to  himself  and  to  his  sub-  Well  may  the  continental  press  be 
jects  ;  but  this  has  been  immensely  astonished  and  perplexed  at  the  gisrs 
exceeded  by  the  more  than  royal  re-  islanders  who,  as  it  appears  to  them, 
caption  given  to  the  uncrowned  Gari-  have  almost  taken  leave  of  their 
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sKues  in  their  frintic  greetings  of 
the  strsnger-soldier  I  And  yet  this 
"Mtioa  of  shopkeepers,'*  as  the 
Eo^liflh  have  been  slightingly  called, 
eaD  io  this  matter  assign  a  reason 
for  their  condaet  That  reason  is 
Dot  the  one  given  by  Le  Steele; 
namely,  that  Graribaldi  represents 
^  the  principle  of  nationalities."  For 
the  mere  sbetrsct  in  politics  the  prac- 
tical English  mind  has  little  sym- 
pathy or  taste.  Besides,  the  British 
empire,  embracing  as  it  does  the 
Celtic  and  Tentonie  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  motley  races  of  onr 
Indian  and  colonial  dependencies, 
is  in  itself  a  practical  violation  of 
**  the  principle  of  nationalities.**  The 
gland  secret  of  Garibaldi's  popn- 
luity  with  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try ifl,  that  they  have  hated  the 
dopotiams  against  which  he  has 
^d  war,  and  that  they  love  the 
ntional  and  oonstitntional  liberty 
for  which  he  has  fonght  English- 
men prize  civil  and  religious  free- 
dom ;  and  they  know  full  well  that 
neither  one  nor  the  other  had  an 
exietencein  the  Two  Sicilies  until  a 
^ajr  was  opened  for  them  by  the 
tvord  of  the  marvelloua  hero  whom 
tbe  nation  now  delights  to  honour. 
In  addition  to  the  cause  with  which 
he  is  identified,  the  personal  attri- 
butes of  the  man  are  such  as  cannot 
£ui  to  win  the  hearts  of  moat.  He 
is  simple  in  his  character,  frank  and 
open  in  his  manner,  fearless  in  his 
iotrepidity,  pure  in  his  patriotism, 
and  unselfish  in  his  aims.  The 
daring  of  his  adventures,  his  mar- 
TelloQB  successes,  and  his  singular 
sorrows^  give  a  tinge  of  the  romantic 
to  his  wonderful  history,  which  has 
its  effect  upon  many  minds.  His 
comparative  poverty,  too,  in  con- 
B«xion  with  the  fact  that  he  has 
given  away  a  kingdom  which  he 
^  by  prodigies  of  valour,  invests 
his  cfaancter  with  a  kind  of  sub- 
limity which  cannot  fail  to  capti- 
vate. There  is,  moreover,  in  this 
^  i&d  Protestant  country  a  sym- 


pathy with  the  objects  which.  In  his 
pasnonate  devotion  to  his  own  Italy, 
he  has  set  before  him, — ^the  deliver- 
ance of  Venetia  from  Austrian,  and 
of  Rome  from  Papal,  domination. 
Whether  his  visit  to  our  shores  will 
facilitate  the  accomplishment  of  these 
objects  is  not  very  plain.    His  rap- 
turous reception  will  at  least  con- 
vince Europe  that  this  brave  and 
disinterested  soldier,  in  his  patrfotio 
aspirations,  has  the  sympathy  and 
moral  support  of  thb  great  nation. 
Let  ns  hope  that,  while  enjoying 
British  hospitality,  the  distinguished 
guest  of  a  people  who  pride  them- 
selves  upon    their   high   sense  of 
honour,  may  be  kept  from  being 
in  any  way  connected  with  those 
extreme  and  mischievous  politicians 
who  have  adopted   the   theory  of 
**  the  moral  dagger ;  **  and  who,  it  is 
thought,  are  not  unwilling  to  wield 
one  made  of  Heel,  It  will  be  well,  too, 
if  Garibaldi's  visit  should  excite  the 
churches  of  Great  Britain  to  greater 
efforts  for  the  evangelization  of  Italy. 
Great  doors  and  effectual  are  opened 
in  that  peninsula,  which,  as  yet,  are 
hut  partially  entered.    Work  has  to 
be  done,  which  cannot  be  performed 
by  the  hero  honoured  at  present  by 
peasant  and  by  peer.    Bis  quarrel 
with  the  Papacy  is  purely,  or  prin- 
cipally, political ;  but  the  Gospel  has 
another  and  more  important  casus 
belli  with  that  mystery  of  iniquity. 
All  that  that  ardent  patriot  seeks  is 
a  revolution  in  the  civil  government 
of  Rome ;  but  the  Christian  should 
seek  to  promote  amongst  them  **  that 
are  at  Rome  also'*  that  spiritual 
change  which  will  transform  sinnera 
into  saints.    Happy  will  it  be  for 
every  town  and  village  in  the  native 
land  of  Garibaldi,  and  for  the  im- 
perial city  itself,  when,  visited  by 
Grospel  ministers,  the  inhabitants  of 
each  will  have  reason  to  say,  **  These 
that  haTe  turned  the  world  upside 
down  are  come  hither  also  !** 

Whatever  be  the  fate  of  the  Pa- 
pacy abroad,  the  devotion  of  the 
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Roman  Catholiccr  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  their  "Chnrch"  and 
system  increases  rather  than  dimi- 
nishes. They  are  evidently  as  vigi* 
lant  as  ever  for  opportunities  of  re- 
establishing their  supremacy  in  the 
country.  One  of  the  last  evidences 
of  this  is  to  be  seen  in  the  fact  that 
the  Resident  Commissioner  in  Dub* 
lin  of  the  Irish  Board  of  National 
Education  has  been  favouring  and 
promoting  convent  schools,  against 
the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  the 
charter  and  rules  of  the  Board* 
Thb  audacious  scheme  has  aroused 
the  indignation  of  the  Irish  Protest- 
ants especially ;  for,  alas  I  on  this 
nde  the  Channel  there  is  sadly  too 
much  supineness  on  the  subject  of 
these  insidious  encroachments.  The 
Established  Church  in  Ireland  has 
long  continued  to  fulminate  its 
**  Delenda  at  Carthago**  against  the 
national  system  of  education,  whilst 
that  system  has  been  upheld  and 
worked  by  the  Presbyterians  of 
Ulster ;  but  now  the  latter  body  are 
crying  out  that  if  the  convent  schools 
be  subsidized  by  the  Board,  it  will  so 
alter  the  system  as  to  provoke  their 
hostility.  The  accomplished  Arch- 
bishop Whately  was  driven  from 
the  Board  by  the  continued  conces- 
sions made  to  the  Romanists.  Will 
the  disastrous  movement  in  the  same 
direction  also  disgust  the  Presbyte* 
rians  and  other  Protestant  Noncon- 
formists with  the  national  system, 
and  leave  the  Romish  party  in  un- 
disputed possession  of  the  public 
funds  for  the  education  of  the  peo- 
ple? Surely  it  will  not  come  to 
this ;  or  if  it  should,  the  evil  will 
work  out  its  own  cure. 

While  convent  schools  receive  na- 
tional support  in  Ireland,  Romish 
priests  are  being  appointed  as  gaol- 
chaplains  in  England,  under  the  re- 
cent Prison  Ministers'  Act.  In  some 
cases  the  assembled  magistracy  have 
exercised  the  discretion  left  them  by 


the  statute  by  refusing  to  make  the 
appointment.     The  eagerness  with 
which  the  Roman  Catholics  seek  to 
have  the  provisions  of  the  Act  car- 
ried out  shows  the  importance  which 
they  attach  to  this  measure,  as  lov- 
ing them  an  instalment  of  the  far- 
ther recognition  and  more  genenl 
endowment  by  the  State  for  which 
they  hope.    The  West  Riding  ma- 
gistrates have  gratified  them ;  hot 
the  justices  of  Middlesex,  with  a 
greater  fidelity  to  Protestantism,  hare 
disappointed  their  expectations. 

The  reported  success  of  Lord 
Clarendon's  extraordinary  mis9(»i 
to  Paris,  in  bringing  about  a  better 
understanding  between  the  Grovera- 
ments  of  England  and  France  on  the 
Dano-German  dispute,  is  a  hopeful 
preparation  to  the  proposed  Confer- 
ence of  the  great  powers.  It  surely 
may  now  be  hoped  that  this  most 
needless  and  inglorious  strife  will  be 
terminated  by  the  wisdom  of  diplo- 
macy. In  the  mean  time  the  fol- 
lowers of  Christ  should  not  forget  to 
pray  that  the  issue  of  this  gathering 
of  plenipotentiaries  may  be  the  re- 
storation of  peace. 

The  establishment  of  a  Mexican 
empire  is  now  an  accomplished  fact 
Maximilian  has  taken  his  departure 
from  Europe  for  his  new  dominions. 
Louis  Napoleon,  who  is  the  kim(- 
maker  in  the  present  case,  and  who 
is  not  in  the  habit  of  making  sscri- 
fices  without  a  quid  pro  ^tio,  hsi 
stipulated  with  the  new  emperor  for 
the  expenses  of  the  French  expedi- 
tion. The  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  jealous  of  European  interfer- 
ence in  transatlantic  aSairs,  and  still 
enamoured  of  republican  institution^ 
notwithstanding  recent  and  existing 
disasters,  have  formally  protested 
against  the  violation  of  the  ^  Monroe 
doctrine"  in  the  case  of  Mexico. 
Who  can  tell  how  long  the  new-made 
empire  will  exist  ? 

April  18«A,  1864. 
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PATxyrs  iir  1863 It  appears  from 

ttadstia  compUed  hj  Air.  O.  Shaoe  of 
Binninghsm,  tb«t  the  number  of  patents 
V^ied  for  in  1883  was  3,309,  aeaimt 
3,490  in  1862, 3,276  in  1861,  3,196  in 
1860,3,000  in  1859,  and  3,009  in  1858. 
These  fig;ineidisp]a7 *  curious  regularity 
in  tbe  effort*  of  the  inventiTe  talent  of  the 
cotmtrj.    Of  the  patents  applied  for  last 
ynr,  34  lefenred  to  sewing-maehines ;  fi9 
to  vearingappsiel,  and  fiwtenings  for  the 
>UM ;  33  to  dressing  and  finishing  wool- 
la  doth  snd  other  woollen  fiibrics;  108 
towarpiqgand  weaving  machinery ;  225 
to  hailing,  cleaning,  and  preparing  cotton 
ad  other  fibres ;  30  to  breaks,  drags,  re- 
tirding  sppaiatus;  20  to  axletrees  and 
sileboies ;  30  to  wheel  carrlftges ;  20  to 
Hidden  and  steering-apparatus;    32   to 
ffaotbing  and  preserving  ships*  bottoms ; 
7S  to  ship  snd  boat  building,  ships'  fiwt- 
aiogi,  bolts,  and  pins  ;  50  to  power  ob- 
tuntA  ham  undefined  and  sundry  ele- 
Dcnts  sod  sources  ;  43  to  furnaces,  and 
^^DUce-fcedeTs,  saving  fuel  and  consum- 
'sg  smoke;  118  to  railways,  locomotive 
ngiiKs,  and  carriages;   47  to  marine 
engines  and  propelling  macbinery;  82  to 
(toffl-boilersand  generators ;  93  to  steam- 
ciigincs ;  29  to  anti-friction,  composition, 
f°d  ansngementa ;  63  to  shot  and  pro- 
i^Icfl,  shot  and  powder  cases,  and  Hre- 
*nb ;  43  to  ordnance  and  gun  carriages ; 
^  to  fiiearms ;  28  to  locks,  latches,  and 
^Jtenings  for  doors;  31  to  nails,  bolts, 
>ctvt,  nats,  and  riveta  for  machinery  ; 
21  to  metalluTgical  operations;    46  to 
^*ing«  planing,    turning,  and    boring 
ittula  snd  wood  ;  3fi  to  punching,  die- 
tioking,  stamping,    carving,  and    oma- 
isenting  metals ;  24  for  tinning,  casting, 
^  plating  metals  ;  26  for  reaping  and 
OMviog  machines;    22  for  threahing, 
•epsatlog,    winnowing,    and     dressing 
^n»  &c ;  32  fbr  disttlliiig  apparatus  ; 
30  for  pumps ;  29  for  pipes  and  tubes  for 
■^er,  steam,  and  gaa,  and  joints  for  ditto ; 
^3  for  cocks,  taps,  and  valves ;  65  for 
■^ps,  hntema,  chandeliers,  and  candle- 
(ticks ;  30  for  tbe  generation  of  gas  ;  39 
f^J  varmiog  and   ventilating  buildings, 
'b'Pt,  carrisges,    &c. ;    32    for   stoves, 
rates,  fire-places,  and  kitchen-ranges; 
''^  tot  tunnels,  bridges,  arches,  portable 
^  other  buildings ;  23  for  letterpress 
f^oting-Bubinery,  setting  up  and  dis- 
tnbatiog  tjrpe,  Slc  ;  20  for  barometers, 
pmiurc-gangeti,  thermometers,  and  hy- 
^Tvmeters ;  53  for  telegraphs  and  making 


signals,  cables,  Slc;  40  for  working 
mines  and  raising  minerals ;  22  for  re- 
ducing and  amelting  ores ;  33  for  iron 
manufiictuYes ;  25  for  steel  manufactures, 

Ou&   ANCIENT   TIK-T&ADE At  a 

recent    gathering  of  the    Soudiampton 
Polytechnic    Institution,     Colonel     Sir 
Henry  James  delivered   an   interesting 
address  on  the  Ancient  Phoenician  Tin- 
Trade,  of    which  the  following   is   an 
abstract:— It    had    been    a    matter    of 
discussion  for  thousands  of  years,  since 
the  days  of  Herodotus,  as  to  the  direction 
in  which,  and  the  place  from  whence,  the 
ancients  obtained  their  supply  of   tin. 
In  the  earliest  accounts  the  Phoenicians 
were  said  to  bave  passed  through   the 
Pillars   of   Hercules,  or  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  in  order  to  search  for  the  tin 
islands ;  and  it  was  also  stated  that  the 
tin  came  from  a  place  of  six  days*  navi- 
gation.    A  more   detailed  account  was 
furnished  by  Diodorus,  who,  in  giving  a 
description  of  Britain,  tells  us  that  it  is 
these  people  who  raise  the   tin,  which 
they  cast  into  a  certain  form,  and  after- 
wards carry  it  to  an  island  which  has  this 
peculiarity, — that  it  is  an  island  at  high 
water,  and  peninsula  at  low  water  ;  then 
they  embark  it,  and  take  it  to  Gaul,  afler 
which  they  carry  it  tbirty  days  on  horse- 
back to  the  Mediterranean.    As  there  is 
no  place  but  Cornwall  where  the  tin  is 
found,  that  is  the  spot  to  which  all  these, 
observations  refer.    Translators,  however, 
had  erred  in  describing  the  form  in  which 
the  tin  was  cast,  as  being  in  the  shape  of 
cubes  or  dice.     About  fifty  years  ago  a 
block  of  tin  was  dredged  up  in  Falmouth 
Harbour,  (a  model  of  which  was  exhi- 
bited,) flat  on  one  side  and  curved  on  the 
other,  with  a  portion  cut  out  at  either 
end,  thus  forming  four  points.     It  had 
been    described  as    a  double    canoe,  a 
butcher*s  tray,  and  all  sorts  of  things ; 
but  it  was  proved  that  this  block  of  tin 
was  one  of  the  identical  blocks  cast  in 
the  form  described.     He  had  no  hesita- 
tion tn  stating  that  St.  Michaers  Mount 
answered  the  description  of    Diodorua. 
At  high  water  it  was  surrounded ;  at  low 
water  there  was  a  roadway  across,  on 
which  a  friend  had    told  him  he  had 
driven  a  coach  and  four ;  and  to  this  day 
the   tin  obtained   from  that  island  waa 
brought  across  in  carts  for  embarkation. 


POETRY. 


THE  NEW  fiONO. 

O  WBCVCE  are  ye  come,  je  ipirits  MTCBy 
That  fly  to  the  bornishM  gates  of  heaven  7 
And  what  are  the  new  sweet  stiains  ye  ting^ 
As  ye  deave  the  air  with  your  golden  wing  9 
And  your  fitees  smile  with  a  glorious  gW-- 
O  tcU  the  glad  tale  of  your  joy  to  me  I 

We  come  firom  the  shores  of  the  earth  below. 
Where  the  mountains  rise,  and  the  riTers  flow, 
Where  the  white  clouds  girdle  the  ambient  sky. 
And  the  isles  of  light  on  the  oceans  lie, 
And  the  Toioes  of  men,  the  loved  ones,  come 
From  the  city'p  roar,  and  the  hamlct*s  hum. 

O  dark  was  the  land  where  light  had  been  t 
And  thistle  and  thorn  sprang  up  between 
Where  the  holy  trees  of  the  wondrous  powers 
Were  sunned  in  the  olden  and  sinless  hours ; 
And  the  streams,  with  murmurs  of  gladness  flown, 
RollM  on  to  the  deep  in  a  mournful  tone. 

And  our  hearts  were  sad  ibr  the  tale  we  knew 
Of  the  plague  that  smote,  and  the  sword  that  slew  i 
And  our  psalms  were  hush*d,  as  we  bore  on  high 
The  widow's  moan  and  the  orphan's  cry ; 
And  we  veiPd  our  ikce  for  the  words  of  shame 
That  sooflfd  and  scomM  at  the  Glorious  Name  I 

But  the  voice  of  the  battle  is  heard  no  morei 
The  struggle  and  strife  of  the  heart  are  o*er  s 
The  spear  is  curved  for  the  golden  grain ; 
And  the  ship  glides  firee  o'er  a  stormlesa  main. 
With  errands  of  peace  ftmn.  land  to  land 
Of  men  love-linked  in  a  godlike  band. 

And  the  chain  hath  dropt  from  each  enrse-bound  slave  ; 
And  Hope  treadu  light  o*er  a  fearless  grave : 
And  the  aching  groan,  and  the  tear,  and  sigh. 
Are  the  troubled  dream  of  a  night  gone  by  t 
For  the  shades  of  hell  to  their  home  are  driven. 
And  the  world  is  bright  with  the  beams  of  heaven. 

Hark  I  hark  to  the  echoes  of  joy  and  praise. 
That  mingle  and  chime  on  the  airy  ways  I 
The  holy  prayer,  and  the  gnteful  song, 
liike  incense  float  in  our  paths  along : 
And  the  sainted  souls,  by  night  and  day. 
Sing  sweet  as  they  soar  their  upward  way. 

And  the  idol-shrines  are  with  moss  o'ergrown, 

The  temple  of  sin  bath  not  lefi  a  stone : 

But  the  law  of  the  Lord  o*er  the  lends  hath  spread. 

And  the  kings  of  the  earth  by  its  light  are  led  :— 

And  this  is  the  new  sweet  stnin  we  sing. 

As  we  cleave  the  air  with  our  golden  wing. 

Camborne,  December  7<^  1863.  G  U  F. 
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THE  JUBILEE  CELEBRATION  be  able  to  iend  the    tiearaicn  ftbout 

ON  MISSION-STATIONS.  £600— Jlfarfnw  Ditiriei,  Jtmumry  7A, 

1864. 

The  ftHowing  aeeouiiti  of  the  ccle-  wsst  imdies—antioita. 

bttioa  of  the  Jubilee  tfford  cheering        ^^  compliance  with  the  Committee^a 

tctcinHuiy  to  the  appredation  of  the  Yalue  instruction!,  the  central  meeting  of  our 

if  die  8ociet7*a  opcratioDa  by  those  who  Jubilee  serTices  was  held  at  St.  Christo- 

hmtbcRbj  been  suppUed  with  the  mcana  P^er'a,  on  Monday,  the  7th  of  March, 

if  gnee  and  aalvaiion.  The  previou.  day  being  the  Sabbath^ 

^^  Its  devotional  services  had  direct  reference 

to  the  Jubilee.      Special  sermons,  and 

oiBHALTAft.  special  meetings  for  prayer,  were  alike 

,_.,,,  ,  ,  crowned  with  fiie  presence  and  power  of 

We  have  held  the  celebration  of  the  Qod.    The  following  day,  Monday,  was 

Jubilee  in  this  place  with  the  happiwt  .^t  apart  for  prayer,  for  the  Missionary 

Kwlts.    Setmons  were  preached  on  the  lovefeast,  and  for  two  public  meetings. 

8Ui  of  January,  appropriate  to  the  occs^  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  whole  routine  of 

won ;  and  preparatory  prayer-meetings  gi^ryjce  for  both  days  was  one  of  bless- 

tere  beld  oo  the  Ist  and  2d  of  February ;  jngg  that  will  probably  never  be  forgotten, 

ind  on  Wednesday  evening  a  tea-meeting  The  ministen,  and  the  large  oongrega- 

*!•  held,  foOowed  by  a  public  meeting,  tions,  felt  it  was  good  to  be  there.     Nor 

at  which  subscriptions  were  solicited  for  ean  we  doubt  that  the  offerings  then  pre- 

the  Jubilee  Fund.     More  than  two  bun-  aented  to  the  Lord  were  sincere  eiprea- 

died  pctsoos  were  attembled,  who  felt  it  giong  ©f  devout  gratitude  to  the  great 

gt»d  to  be  there.     God  was  among  us.  Head  of  the  Church.     The  total  amount 

ind  hallowed  and  blessed  our  proceed-  promised   was  £463 MinvUs  nf  the 

iBgf.    Over  X60  were  promised,  and  a  Antigua  District,  March  3c^  1864. 

Kin  farther  sum  is  anticipated.    When 

the  »uhscrtption-papen   were  read  over,  ■'^«  ▼H'cekt. 

the  feelh^  of  surprise  was  universal  at        The  Committee's  letter  on  this  Im- 

the  imonnt      Towards   the   Centenary  portant  subject  was  read  with  deep  in- 

Fund  only  £7.  8v.  9^2.  waa  remitted  from  tcrest,  and  its  suggestions  most  heartily 

Gibnitar.     ^       ^  received  and  entered  into  by  the  brethren ; 

The  first  list  will  be  forwarded  to  yon  and,  for  two  successive  days,  solemn  and 

wr  publication  aa  soon  as  it  can  be  pre-  appropriate  services  were  held  to  celebrate 

pired,  snd  also  a  brief  account  of  the  the  mercies  of  God   toward  our   great 

JDhike  celebration — Rev.  George  Alton^  Missionary  Society  during  the  past  fifty 

Gibraltef,  February  6thy  1864.  years.   Prayer- meetings  were  held  in  both 

chapels  in  the  city,  which  were  well 
attended,  and  our  hearts  were  greatly 
comforted  and  blessed  while  we  poured 

We  have  been  greatly  cheered  by  the  out  our  thanksgivings  and  supplications 

vuiotts   eommumcations    we   have    re-  unto  Chxl.     The  Jubilee  lovefeast,  held 

ceiTed  from  home  in  reference  to  the  cele-  in  Bethel  chapel  on  the  evening  of  Jan. 

hntioo  of  the  Jubilee  of  our  Missionary  17di,  was   a   blessed  and  a  delightfbl 

^otkty.  season, — a  '*  time  of  refreshing  from  the 

The  bRdBCB  thwoghont  the  District  presence  of  the  Lord,*' — ^which  will  long 

hivi  mt  it  a  pnrilege  heartily  to  co-  be  remembered  by  us.    While  the  breth- 

9ftaU  in  this  movement      Meetings  ren  related  their  past  experience,  the  pn^ 

both  in  English  and  Tamil  have  been  vidential  mercies  that  had  noarked  their 

odd,  a  spirit  of  great  liberality  has  been  pathway,  and  the  spiritual  blessings  that 

evoked ;  and  all  who  have  been  privileged  they  had  received,  we  felt  that  God  had 

<o  tike  pvt  in  the  acrrioes  have  felt  them  indeed  been  with  us  in  yean  past,  and 

>|di  ia  blessing  and  frill  of  promise  as  to  continued  to  bless  us  with  His  presence 

uc  grovth  of  Missionary  fediog  amongst  and  smile ;  we  rejoiced  to  feel  that  we 

^  English  and  native  congregations,  were  one  in  heart,  and  solemnly  resolved 

^e  have  not  yet  realised  the  sums  pro-  to  be  more  devoted  to  God  in  die  frature, 

^Md  i  bvt  have  no  doubt  that  we  shall  and  to  cultivate  with  increasing  diligence 
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all  those  graces  and  Tirtues  which  will 
adorn  our  private  character^  and  qualify 
us  for  greater  Useftilness  in  the  pastoral 
office. 

On  Thursday  noon,  the  18th,  the  Rev. 
I>r.  Horsfbrd  preached  the  Jubilee  ser- 
mon in  James- Street  chapel,  at  the 
unanimous  request  of  the  District-meet- 
ing. This  sermon  was  founded  on  Co- 
lossians  i.  27,  28:  <<  Christ  in  you,** 
&c  The  discourse  was  truly  evangeli- 
cal, and  delivered  with  earnestness  and 
solemnity. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  a 
public  meeting  was  held  in  James-Street 
chapel,  and  largely  attended.  After  sing- 
ing and  prayer,  the  business  was  com- 
menced by  our  respected  chairman  in  a 
very  clear,  earnest,  and  impressive  address 
on  the  Jubilee ;  in  which  he  reviewed 
the  past  fifty  years,  and  recounted  some 
of  the  gracious  dealings  of  God  with  u^, 
especially  in  connexion  with  the  West- 
India  Missions  during  half  a  century ; 
and  he  also  called  attention  to  the  im- 
portant matters  contemplated  in  the 
Jubilee  movement ;  and  showed  how 
much  they  deserved  the  attention  of  the 
West-Indian  churches.  The  chairman 
was  followed  by  other  brethren  ;  and 
Messrs.  Boy  ill  and  Davisin  also  delivered 
suitable  and  earnest  addresses  on  the 
same  noble  and  interesting  topic,  and  the 
friends  were  requested  to  manifest  their 
interest  in  the  Jubilee  of  the  Wesleyan 
Missionary  Society  by  contributing  to  the 
Jubilee  Fund.  During  the  meeting  cards 
were  sent  up  to  the  chairman  by  many 
persons,  promising  to  pay  during  this  and 
the  coming  year  sums  amounting  to  £180. 
A  full  list  of  contributors  is  now  remitted 
with  the  District  Minutes. — Minutet  of 
ike  St.  Vincent  District,  Barbadoet, 
February  \Uh,  1864. 

NBW   PBOVIDENCE. 

ExcLOBED  I  send  you  the  first  of  a 
bni  of  exchange  for  £800. 

Have  the  goodness  to  apply  this  re- 
mittance, when  at  maturity,  in  the  fol- 
lowing way : — 

1.  Bidance  of  Di.Htrict  trea- 

Burer*s    account    for 

1863 468  11  10 

2,  Vot  Jubilee   Fund,  New 

Providence  Circuit  ...  341    8    2 


800    0    0 


You  win  see  by  the  District  treasurer's 
account,  which  I  sent  on  with  Minutes, 
&c.,  by  last  packet,  that  I  had  the  above 
balance  to  remit.  You  are  now  paid  that 
balance ;  as  also  £341.  8t.  2d.   of  the 


Jubilee  contributions  promised,  sad  in 
part  already  given,  in  this  Circuit 

Since  I  wrote  last  month,  we  have  bsd 
Jubilee  services  at  Grant's  Town,  smoog 
the  poorer  of  our  people,  as  I  thenssid  it 
was  our  intention  to  have ;  and  well  sad 
nobly  did  they  respond  to  oux  csU.  The 
amount  raised  there  by  collections,  snd 
promised  at  the  public  meetii^;,  will  not 
&11  far  short  of  £100.  The  total  amount 
on  our  Uses  for  this  Circuit  is  £1,003. 
17s.  3d.,  as  you  will  see  by  a  copy  of 
the  lists  I  now  forward  through  the  book 
post. 

I  have  been  surprised  and  gratified  st 
the  generous  promptitude  of  our  people 
here.  We  had  hardly  finished  nuking 
up  £288  fbr  the  ordinary  income  of  the 
Society  for  the  year,  when  they  responded 
with  a  contribution  of  £1,000  fbr  die 
Jubilee  Fund  in  answer  to  oursppeals 
on  its  behalf,  of  which  they  hsve  slieady 
paid  more  than  one-third;  thus  giviog 
us  for  Mission-purposes,  in  hsrd  caib, 
more  than  £600  in  less  than  three  mootbs. 
I  had  hoped  we  might  raise  £1,000  is 
the  whole  District ;  and  lo  !  New-ProTi- 
denoe  alone  has  engaged  itself  fbr  that 
sum.     To  God  be  all  the  praise ! 

I  shall  (D.V.)  shortly  visit  Turk'i 
Islands,  in  the  interests  chiefly  of  the 
Jubilee  Fund.  We  have  a  moothJjr 
steamer  now,  connecting  us  with  St. 
Thomas,  by  way  of  Cape  Haytien  sad 
Turk's  Islands.  The  brethren  sie  sS 
welL  We  have  an  epidemic  of  scarlet 
fever  among  children,  which  has  proved 
fiital  in  several  cases.  But,  hitherto,  th« 
Mission  fkmilies  have  cacaped. — Ret. 
Hilton  Chee^brough,  N^attau,  Mard 
12th,  1864. 

«OUTH  AFRICA. 

Africa,  South,  as  well  as  West. 
stretches  out  her  hands  for  help  to  thii 
more  highly  favoured  land.  We  icgitd 
with  gratitude  to  God  the  work  vbicfi 
has  been  accomplished ;  we  are  thsokfu] 
fbr  the  evangelical  and  educations!  sgeo* 
ties  now  successfully  at  work ;  but  who 
can  read  the  statements  contained  ia  the 
Ibllowing  letters  without  being  moved  t» 
tender  compassion,  to  large  liberslity,  sad 
to  earnest  prayer  ? 

KAPPKABIA. 

Mt  Circuit  continues  to  grow.     Of 
this  I  am  glad,  as  there  is  much  roaa  fox 
growth,  and  great  necessity  fbr  iDcressed 
efforu  to  reach  the  thousands  who  vt 
still  sitting  in  the  bUcknesa  of  moisl  sod 
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beitiiaifb  oigfat    I  say  MiiUnff,  because 
tbeir  itste  is  ooe  of  gross  indolence,  and 
smpid  ignorance  and  indifference.      If 
tbe/hire  but  food  and  other  means  of 
irntifying   their  csmal   hearts*  desires, 
tb«n  is  to  ihem  a  sute  of  bllksflil  oon- 
teatment,  unmingled    vith    alloy.      Of 
tbcse  poor  benighted  creatures,  there  are 
lomevhere  between  two  and  three  bun- 
dled separate  little  Tillagen,  scattered  over 
Mu  twdve  hundred    square  miles  of 
comtrj,  with  no  other  means  of  spiritual 
iiatraction  than  those  we  are  able  to 
aSnd  them.    And,  alas  !  what  are  we 
Among  80  many  ?    We  are  but  as  the 
fir*  lotres  and  fishes  without  the  mirade. 
H'e  maj  supply  the  wanto  of  some,  but 
QB  oerer  reach  the  bulk  of  the  people 
vitboQt  assistance.    It  was  from  a  settled 
coiiTictioQ  on  this  point  that  I  was  led  to 
pros  upon  the  last  District-Meeting  the 
ifflportance  of  dividing  this  large  tract  of 
country  into  two  Circuits,  and  applying 
fcr  the  appointment  of  a  minister  to  take 
tfae  Upper  Circuit,  or  what  is  properly 
T^opo's  Mission.     My  request  was  fa- 
^'iKinbly  icceived,  and  a  request  made  on 
^i  Hit  of  stations.     And  now  I  desire  to 
lapplcment  that  formal  application  by  a 
*^xmg  and  urgent  appeal  on  behalf  of 
(fail  people;    They  are  numerous,  they 
"^  ignorant,  they  are  superstitious,  and 
vitb  an  this,  I  need  hardly  tell  you,  they 
«e  wicked,  and  guilty  of  deeds  of  dark- 
en from  day  to  day.     But,  then,  let  me 
*dH,  so  6lt  99  they  have  been  fitvoured 
vjtb  the  laboun  of  the  teachers  of  the 
*A7  of  life,  gracioua  fruits  have  been  and 
w  sull  being  reaped  as  the  result,  and  I 
kt]  lore  that  steady,  persevering,  Di-> 
^nelj-flappoited  teaching  of  the  "  truth 
^  U  is  in  Jesus,**  will  never,  no,  never, 
^I  to  leeetve  a  good  return  in  the  shape 
of  nnoers  brought   from  death   to  life, 
|>om  sin  to  God.     What  we  want,  then, 
is  I  young  man  willing  to  rough  it,  and 
endure  hardneaa,  with  a'large  share  of  the 
stimulating  and  oonstraining  power  of  the 
^«e  of  Christ,  and  a  determination  to  be, 
(0  do,  or  to  suffer  anifthinff,  if  his  Lord 
ud  Master  may  bat  be  glorified.     Such 
*■  Qua  of  deep-rooted  piety  and  fervent 
Ka!  if  needed ;  for  there  are  many  things 
io  this  woric  with  a  chilling  tendency, 
ij^intt  vhidi  be  will  have  to  do  battle, 
^  keep  his  soul  alive.     I  earnestly  en~ 
^'^t  of  you  to  send  us  such  a  minister, 
*^d  to  send  him  at  once ;  ibr  he  is  abso- 
Itnely  needed  now.     Time  is  flying,  men 
tte  dying,  perishing ;  men  for  whom  the 
bteucd  Redeemer  died  are  perishing  ever- 
bfttingly;   and   that  not   because    they 
^j«tt  the  Gospel,  but  because  iu  glad 
tidags  have  never  sounded  in  their  ears. 


For  them  I  plead.  Listen,  I  beg  of  yoo, 
listen  to  my  heartfelt  pleadings,  and  send 
us  a  minister  this  year.  I  have  told  the 
great  chief  of  Tyopo^s  country  about  this 
my  application  to  you.  He  received  it  as 
good  news,  and  **will  look  with  great 
anxiety  for  the  answer  of  the  Great 
Teachers  over  the  sea.** 

From  the  copies  of  the  "  Watchman  ** 
which  I  have  received,  1  am  delighted  to 
see  that  the  Jubilee  is  meeting  with  a 
warm  reception  at  the  hands  of  the  friends 
of  Missions.  I  am  the  more  pleased  with 
this  because  the  creation  of  native  agency 
in  South  Afirica  is  spoken  of  as  one  of 
the  objects  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
proceed*  of  that  celebration.     We  have  a 
jfew  natives  employed  in  subordinate  posi- 
tions in  our  work ;  and  even  these  are 
untrained  and  of  a  comparatively  feeble 
and  inferior  character,  with  but  few  excep- 
tions.    This,  I  humbly  submit,  is  not  as 
it  ought  to  be ;  and  something  should  be 
done  to  remedy  the  evil ;  for  that  it  is  an 
evil,  who  can  doubt,  that  contemplates 
the  work  in  this  country  as  fiill  fbrty  years 
of  age  ?     And  that  it  can  be  remedied  by 
the  use  of  proper  means,  is  unquestion- 
able.    For  who  can   imagine  a   living, 
spiritual  church  of  Jesus  Christ,  blessed 
with  the  clear  light  of  Methodist  theo- 
logy,  and  with  a  piety-promoting  disci- 
pline, incapable  of  producing  at  least  a 
few  Divinely-called  and  qualified  men  to 
extend  the  kingdom  of  Christ.     I,  for 
one,  cannot  imagine  such  a  thing.     But 
some  will  say  it  has  been  tried  and  failed. 
Well,  then,  I  say,  in  the  name  of  our 
Master,  let  us  try,  try,  try  again.     We 
may,  nay,  we  must,  succeed  better,  or  the 
tribes  of  Southern  Africa  will  never  be 
largely  benefited   by  the  GospeL      We 
ne^  an  efficiently  conducted  institution, 
capable  of  turning  out  annually  about  five 
ministers,  and  fifteen  other  agents,  well 
qualified  and  trained  for  their  work.  Such 
an  institution  would  be  costly,  it  is  true ; 
but  we  might  hope,  by  the  blessing  of 
God  upon  it,  to  raise  up,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years,  a  native  agency,  such  as  God 
would  richly  bless ;  and  at  not  a  very 
remote  period  a  large  native  church,  such 
as  would  find  within  itself  both  men  and 
means  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  God  in 
and  around  it,  independent  of  all  foreign 
aid.     Men  who  look  downwards,  instciad 
of  looking  to  God*s  promises  and  up- 
wards, may  think  me  visionary  for  enter- 
taining such  unheard-of  notions;  but  our 
work  is  of  God,  and,  if  attempted  in  the 
right  way,  must  and  will  succeed.  Whilst 
on  this  subject,  I  may  just  mention  that, 
within  the  last  few  weeks,  the  intelligence 
has  reached  me  that  the  Colonial  Govern- 
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ment  is  viUing  to  mitt  our  tdiools 
within  the  Colonial  boundary ;  and  if  I 
could  obtain  a  down  really  good  and  fit 
men,  I  think  I  eould  place  them  all  in 
good  positions  within  the  present  year. 
But  alas  !  alas  !  where  are  they  ?  We 
have  them  not.  We  shall  have  to  use 
what  we  can  get,  and  live  in  hopes  that 
this  Jubilee  effort  will  place  us  in  a  new 
and  improved  position.  Please,  there- 
fore, to  keep  uf  prominently  before  the 
public  in  all  your  fiiture  meetings,  and 
tiy  to  secure  for  us  the  prayers  of  as  many 
of  God*s  pei^le  as  you  possibly  can ;  for 
indeed  we  greatly  need  them. 

In  the  name  of  my  people,  I  have  to 
desire  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ae  Missions*  Medical  Aid 
Society,  for  the  liberal  supply  of  excellent 
medicines  they  have  so  kindly  sent  me. 

You  will,  f  am  sure,  be  glad  to  hear 
that  I  am  making  steady  progress  in  the 
acquirement  of  the  Kaffir  language,  and 
hope  fully  to  master  it. 

We  are  now  looking  eagerly  for  the 
coming  of  the  new  edition  of  the  Kaffir 
Bible,  and  trust  to  see  it  soon — Rev, 
WUHam  Hunter^  Glengreif,  January 
lith,  1864. 

KATAL. 

Theae  has  been  a  great  reduction 
this  year  in  the  number  of  members  at 
Pltlmerton,  as  many  have  removed  to 
the  new  station.  It  will  take  a  long 
time  to  repair  the  loss  which  has  thus 
been  sustained  in  this  Circuit.  However, 
this  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  loss  to 
tile  Society  at  large;  as  the  members 
who  have  left  this  place  now  belong, 
most  of  them  at  least,  to  the  new  station, 
Bmfuodisweni.  On  Sundays  we  still  get 
a  Isrge  attendance ;  and  if  the  weaker 
is  fiM,  not  a  few  of  the  outside  people 
come  to  hear  the  word  of  God.  But 
there  are  masses  of  surrounding  heathens 
who  scarcely  ever  listen  to  the  Gospel ; 
indeed,  in  going  through  the  country, 
I  constantly  meet  with  people  who  have 
never  heard  it  at  all,  though  everyone 
has  heard  of  it.  It  can  no  longer  be 
■aid,  indeed,  that  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country  have  no  idea  of  God ;  through 
the  influence  of  Missionary  teaching  ^o 
doctrine  of  a  Divine  existence  has  been 
everywhere  diffiised  among  Kaffirs;  of 
which  I  have  seen  many  proofr,  in  con- 
vening with  those  who  have  never  been 


under  direct  religious  inatractiim ;  but  it 
must  be  confessed,  their  notions  sre  ex- 
tremely gross  and  impeifoct ;  and  I  have 
met  wi^  some  who,  like  the  fool,  say 
there  is  no  God, — because  they  cannot 
J00  Him. 

A  ahort  time  before  going  to  the 
Dutrict-meeting,  I  had  the  pleaanre  and 
honour  to  admit,  by  the  rite  of  baptiam, 
nine  persons  into  the  oomnnmion  of  the 
Christian  Chureh.  They  bad,  as  I  be- 
lieved,  given  proof  of  their  sincerity  by 
bringing  forth  "firuiu  meet  for  repent, 
ance."  May  they  have  grace  to  walk 
worthily,  and  to  adorn  the  doctrine  of 
Christ  by  a  holy  and  useful  Ufo  !  Evea 
diose  who  have  been  many  yean  in  the 
way,  need  constant  instmctioo,  emmtd, 
exhortation,  reproof,  encouragement ;  sod 
our  hearts  are  often  grieved  by  witness- 
ing the  instability  of  some  who  make  s 
profession  of  the  fiiith. 

I  have  often  lamented  the  Udt  of 
noble,  generous  feeling  among  these 
people  generally.  The  last  thing  con- 
quered is  their  sdfishnen ;  and  it  is  veiy 
hard  to  teach  them  the  duty  of  recipro- 
cating kindness.  I  have  seen  sudi  dcpthi 
of  avarice  and  meanness  among  aeme  of 
ihem,  that  my  very  soul  sickeoa  at  ihe 
thought :  only  the  Gospel  can  raise  then 
from  their  degradation  and  ainlblncsi. 
In  the  fuU  beUef  that  this  Gospel  is  able 
to  transform  and  elevate  even  tbemeit 
degraded  of  our  rece,  of  whatever  iiati«a 
or  colour,  we  labour  on  at  the  caaanaaA 
of  God,  and  in  reliance  upon  Hia  word. 

Ifl^'e  hope  to  celebrate  die  Jubilee  upoa 
a  small  and  humble  scale.  Moat  dee{4j 
thankful  ought  we,  as  a  Connexion,  to 
be  that  during  past  yean  our  work  as  a 
Missionary  body  has  been  frvooied  vith 
so  many  proofe  of  God*s  presence  amoog 
us,  and  sanction  to  our  laboura.  What 
would  thta  country— nay,  the  whole  sf 
South  Africa — have  been  at  thia  day,  if 
God  had  not  raised  up  sudi  an  agency 
in  Methodism  for  the  inatn^tioB  wai 
■alvation  of  mankind  f  And  what  would 
be  its  future  condition  if  this  agency 
were  now  swept  away  ? — Aen.  Frtiendk 
Matan^  PtUmmrion^  Dectmker  \7th, 
IBVB. 


The  amount  of  contribntioaa  and 
remittanon  announced  on  the  Cover 
of  the  Notices  thia  month  iaX^MS^  1^ 
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I.  SpiTAUTBLDa. — Prmn  the  Journal 
of  the  Bgr.J.  J.  SargenL—Svaadskjf  Janu- 
aiySd,  18|81— After  attending  the  Cove- 
Qutt-tenrice,  I  preached  in  a  new  lodg- 
ing-bMise.  Nearly  a  hundred  personB 
▼era  pneen^  who  song  well,  and  numi- 
fefted  the  most  striking  and  sostained 
attentbiL  A  shower  of  "  Good-nights  " 
iiid  "Thsok-yoo's**  followed  me,  from 
afl  ptits  of  theroom,  as  I  left.  Several 
^  these  peisons  were  at  our  service  at 
the  chspel  in  the  evening. 

AppaUmg  neglect  of  wonhip. — Feb- 
niaiy  16th.— Visited  eifkUm  families  in 
(«e  of  the  hett  streets  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Of  thesee^Atem  families,  only  <Artf€ 
made  say  pretensions  to  attending  any 
place  of  worship.  One  of  the  three  had 
hat  jut  oometolive  there,  and  the  woman 
in  the  lecond  was  a  Methodist.  In  the 
other  families  some  had  been  Sunday- 
9(^u>ol  Mholan,  some  had  been  members 
of  churches,  and  one  family  had  been 
Methodiits  at  Macclesfield.  This  pro- 
portioii  of  neglecters  of  worship  is  about 
the  regular  arerage  here. 

^eawi  Ql  lodging-hotLU  tervieei. — On 
t  noent  occasion  we  were  proceeding 
rvgulaily  with  the  service,  and  I  was 
fifaoving  that  "godliness  is  profitable 
ai^  sU  things,''  and  had  succeeded  in 
fixing  the  attention  of  those  who  were 
FKient,  when  we  wero  suddenly  and 
^tnngely  interrupted  by  the  nirious 
fitting  of  two  dogs  under  the  table.  A 
*^«>ge  doe  had  got  into  the  room,  and 
the  dog  belonging  to  the  house  had  de- 
tennined  to  turn  the  intruder  out.  The 
>caie  which  ensued  was  fearful,  the 
f^i^unilous  sad  the  awful  strangely  ming- 
Haf  together.  The  dogs  yelled ;  the 
vmnen  dirieked  ;  and  some  of  them  got 
ip^  the  table ;  and  the  men  stormed 
ukd  iwoce.  In  this  storm  all  I  could  do 
^u  to  fold  my  anns  and  wait  till  order 
*u  restored,  which  was  not  done  till  the 
intruder  bad  been  ignominiously  expelled. 
^in  the  flame  evening  a  young  man  who 
zealooaly  helpe  in  this  work,  while 
pf^x^hmg  in  a  neighbouring  house,  was 
Jitemptod  twice.  First  by  a  Jew,  who, 
^^iHDents  in  hand,  rushed  in,  crying, 
"  poes  any  von  vmt  to  buy  a  nice  UtUe 
v^tooat?**  Immediately  some  of  the 
^ziiUitj  bawled  out,  "Don't you  see  the 
\*^vher  is  here!"  when  he  rotired,  with 
cTfl  apologies  for  his  intrusion.  Then 
vhile  ipealdng  of  the  certainty  and  so- 
lemnities of  t&  Day  oi  Judgment,  one  of 
^hesrers  was  Dinning  and  laughing 
vith  ttnagsand  &gusttng  levity ;  when 
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an  Irishman,  who  with  pipe  in  mouth 
had  been  listening  most  attentively,  re- 
moving his  pipe,  shouted  to  him  across 
the  room  in  a  serious  tone^  but  so  as  to 
endanger  the  gravity  of  the  hearers, 
"  I'll  teU  you  what  it  is,  Mike.  You'U 
laugh  the  other  side  of  your  mouth  when 
that  day  comes."  After  preaching  to 
one  hundred  persons  in  one  of  these 
houses,  a  man  roughlv  said  to  the 
preacher,  ''When  we  die^  we  die  like 
dogs  and  are  buried,  and  tiiere  is  an  end 
of  us.  My  old  mother  was  always  por- 
ing over  the  Bible,  and  crying  because  I 
would  not  believe  it."  The  preacher 
asked  him,  "Is  your  mother  alive?" 
"No,"  said  the  man;  "she's  been 
dead  some  time."  "O,"  rejoined  the 
preacher,  imitating  the  man's  tone  and 
manner,  "she  cUed  like  a  dog,  was 
buried,  and  there  is  an  end  of  her." 
"  What ! "  said  the  man,  lirid  with  rage, 
"you  say  my  mother  died  like  a  dog?" 
"No,"  was  the  answer:  *^you  say  so. 
/  say  she  died  like  a  saint^  and  is  with 
Grod  in  heaven.  You  see  you  do  not  be- 
lieve what  you  have  been  saying."  The 
man  was  silenced  and  confound^,  and  a 
valuable  influence  was  obtained  over  the 
people. 

jtestorcUUm  from  desperate  haekelid- 
ing. — I  may  refer  again  toaman  for  whose 
restoration  to  the  church  of  Christ  I  am 
deeply  thankful.  Shortly  after  I  com- 
menced my  work  hero  I  round  him  in  an 
underground  kitchen,  an  avowed  and 
desperate  atheist.  He  stated  that  he 
had  been  brought  up  like  Timothy,  had 
been  trained  in  a  Wesleyan  Sunday- 
school,  and  had  been  a  Methodist  in  a 
dass  led  by  one  of  the  most  rospectable 
and  influential  gentlemen  in  London. 
This  man,  on  one  occasion,  rushed  past 
me  in  the  street,  shouting  in  derision, 
"Behold  the  Lamb  of  God!"  I  had 
lost  sight  of  him  for  some  time,  when 
on  a  Sabbath  afternoon,  as  I  was  preach- 
ing in  the  open  air,  I  saw  him  among 
the  congregation  listening  most  atten- 
tively. I  was  anxious  to  speak  to  him, 
and  at  the  dose  of  the  service  I  got  him 
by  the  hand,  and  asked  him  how  he  was 
getting  on?  "Sir,"  said  he,  "I  have 
given  up  all  my  atheistical  notions.' 
He  detailed  his  reasonings  in  a  satisfac- 
tory manner,  and  told  me  that  one  even- 
ing he  had  been  to  Spitalfields  chapel. 
Whilst  listening  to  the  word  proached, 
the  good  Spirit  of  God  brought  tiie  re- 
membrance of  better  times  and  of  his 
sins  with  cmahing  power  upon  his  broken 
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heart,  and  he  becfune  truly  and  deeply 
convinced  of  Bin.    He  had  fallen  bo  low 
that  he  was  getting  his  bread  by  singing 
ballads  in  the  street ;  alter  which  he 
would  address  the  Usteners,  railing  at  all 
religion,  ax»d  denouncing  aU  religious 
profesBora  as  hypocrites.     Now  his  oc- 
cupation was  gone.  He  could  not  labour, 
because    of    bodily    iuBrmity.      With 
neither  money  nor  friends  what  could  he 
do?  He  determined  togo  into  the  streets 
i^ul   eing  hymns.     He  tried,  but  the 
hjrmns  completdy  broke  him  down.    To 
use  his  own  words,  '*he  stood  in  the 
street,  and  wept  like  a  child.'*    From 
that  Sunday  afternoon  this  man  has  re- 
gularly met  in  my  dass.     He  has  ob- 
tained peace  with  God,  and  his  testimony 
to  the  saving  power  of  the  Groepel  is  in- 
telligent, explicit,  and  emphatic.    After 
having  him  on  trial  six  months,  during 
which  time  he  never  received  a  farthing 
of  money  from  me,  but  acted  as  a  servant 
in  a  lodging-house,  and  being  there  a 
light  in  a  dark  place,  I  got  him  employ- 
ment, by  which  he  earns  eighteen  shil- 
lings per  week.     He  is  most  grateful 
and  useful.    At  our  recent  Jubilee  meet- 
ing he  contributed  £1  to  the  Missions. 
A  week  or  two  ago  I  visited  a  dying 
man.    His  wife  told  me  that  the  man 
referred  to  in  this  account,  and  who  had 
been  turned  out  even  of  the  lodging- 
houses  because  of  his  desperate  blas- 
phemy, had  been  that  morning  to  visit 
her  sick  husband  as  an  angel  ci  mercy, 
and  had  left  money  to  purchase  comforts 
for  the  dying  man.    As  I  look  upcm  the 
past  history  of  this  man,  and  at  his  pre- 
sent position  and  prospects,  I   cannot 
but  exclaim, ' '  Is  not  this  a  brand  {ducked 
from  the  burning?" 

2.  Brighton.— The  Rev.  W.  H.  John- 
ston is  labouring  here  with  great  dili- 
gmce,  and  is  doing  a  good  work  with 
ible-classes  among  the  residents  in  the 
town,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  soldiers 
at  the  barracks.  God  is  grsciously  own- 
ing these  labours  in  the  conversion  of 
sinners.  But  Methodism  is  cramped 
and  hindered  for  the  want  of  chapel  ac- 
commodation, and  will  not  take  its  pro- 
per position  in  the  town  till  a  new  chapel 
is  erected  in  a  good  situation.  Mr.  John- 
ston, in  his  Journal,  notices  a  person  who 
had  been  four  weeks  trying  to  find  a 
Wesleyan  chapel  in  Brighton,  and  also 
another  who,  after  raei<Ung  there  for  a 
much  longer  period,  hadnot  heard  of  any 
such  chapel.  He  adds:  I  have  lately 
had  lengthened  eonversations  with  some 
Boeptieafly-disposed  parsoDS,  of  good 
eduofttioBi  OQDiiidarftbM  infonaatioD,  and 


talent ;  and  I  hope  to  be  the  mesns  of 
leading  them  to  Cluist.  They  come  lad 
hear  me  preach,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
evidently  at  work  on  their  heaiis.  God 
has  of  late  opened  mv  way  to  places  asd 
circles  most  unlocked  for,  and  to  strange 
fields  of  Lvbour.  The  erection  of  a  new 
chapel  at  Brighton  is  in  contemplatioD, 
and  is  indispensable  to  our  progresi. 

3.  West-Bbomwich. — ^TheBsv.J.G. 
Cox  writes,  January  8th,  1864 :— I  may 
state  the  results  of  the  fi^  four  montb 
of  our  Home-Missionary  operatjona, 
as  follows.  We  have  a  good  school- 
ch^)el,  (^ss-rooms,  and  land  for  a  large 
chapel.  This  property  haa  cost  neady 
£600,  is  fru  of  debt,  and  settled  on  the 
provisions  of  the  Model  Deed.  A  congre- 
gation of  two  hundred  persons  has  bets 
collected,  nearly  all  of  whom  previoudy 
n^lected  public  worship.  A  Sunday- 
school  of  more  than  one  hundred  children 
has  been  established.  A  new  Society  claii» 
formed,  and  members  added  to  other 
classes.  Our  first  quarteriy  cdlection  in 
the  school-chapel  amounted  to  £1.  1^'- 
Arrangements  are  made  for  systematic 
visiting,  the  (Ustribution  of  tracts,  and 
holding  cottage-services.  The  aggres- 
sive spirit  of  Methodism  in  this  Circuit 
has  been  manifestly  stimulated,  sod  ve 
are  looking  for  laige  spiritual  resolfeB. 

4.  Wolverhampton. — The  B«v.  N. 
Stevens  writes,  December  31st,  1863- 
The  Home-Mission  operations  here  art 
so  increased  as  to  constitute  a  small 
Circuit.  I  have  four  chapU,  om 
preaching-house,  and  nine  houses  in 
which  cottage-services  are  held  under  my 
care.  The  members  connected  with  tba« 
places  number  two  hundred  and  one. 
These  require  my  special  visitation ;  }et 
we  are  niaking  aggreaaion  in  our  district^ 

We  have  some  satiafactory  instances  vj 
oonversion  during  the  quarter,  but  Tesui* 
f er  from  the  migratory  habits  of  the  vod(- 
ipg  population.  Our  new  MissioQ-chapu 
at  Whitmore-Beans  is  filled  on  Sunday 
evenings,  and  a  new  and  commodious 
chapel  is  leauired  at  the  east  end  of  the 
town  to  refdace  the  present  temponO' 
Mission-erection. 

6.  TuKSTALL.— The  Jounal  of  tlie 
Bev.  A.  Hoskings  abounds  in  intsre^ 
ing  details  of  numerous  visits  psid  to  tlv 
^  and  dying.  These  visits  disclose  a 
fearful  amooAt  of  wretchednssi,  &egk«i 
of  religion  in  health,  and  inswsihihy 
and  even  levity  in  pit)spect  of  dertfc. 
In  Mine  o«m  tiksn  Uve  bssn  sstirfM^ 

toiy  evideww  of  sound  oonTBWWf  « 
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that  ihts  part  of  th«  miiuBter'fl   duty 

hai  not  been  altogether  tnthout  encou- 

r<i,'emeiit.    The  Misrion-eoogregation  .is 

li.'Ve,  extn   fanoB  being  required  for 

i^  Mcommodation  ;  the  Miseion-Bchool 

bnaoeroiisiy  attended  and  well  organized ; 

aiiH  a  band  of  willing  and  earnest  Mis  - 

tinnar?  labonrere  are  aiding  the  minister 

in  .'lis  work  bjdiscriliuting  tracts,  viidting, 

•Q'i  boMing  cottage-services.     Mr.  Hos- 

'^'u/i  writes,  Satmday,    January  23d, 

1  y4.  —After  8  p.  if .,  visited  eleven  public- 

hn\L<*:6  and  beer-ehops.   The  houses  were 

T'vded  with  foigemen,  coQiers,    kc, 

tl.*>  men  I  have  wished  to  meet  with  at 

•heir  bouses  but  could  not  find  them 

\\irTi.    Here  were  fine  young  fellows 

>'!<  coaunendng  their  evil  course,  mixed 

vith  old  haggard  aot^  and  low  women. 

I  r.Jlced  into  the  tap-rooms  and  bars, 

2n«i  distributed  tracts  to  the  drinkerr. 

TtiK  Ltadbrd  at  one  place  lighted  his 

:  i{--'  with  the  tract  I  had  given  him.     I 

'  :i  rvtj  him  a  second,  and  requested  that 

^>  would  read  it.     He  starred  at  me, 

>>>  1  he  would  keep  that ;  and  swore  that 

I  vi^  the  first  ^'  parson**  that  had  ever 

'tiUmd  his  house.     I    conversed  with 

^veral  who  were  present.     Many  ap- 

Y^jt^I  ashamed.      Three  followed  me 

•  It  to  unburden  their  minds.     Two  had 

>  "n  members  of    a    religious  society, 

'  bad  fallen  into  sin.     I  talked  affec- 

:  •  uitely  and  faithfully  to  them.  Surely 

•'  'i  effort  will  not  be  fruitless. 

^.  MossLKT,  AskUm-under-Lyne, — 
Tl  *  Rev.  J.  H.  Walthew  writes :— We 
':i^l  seventy  persons  present  at  our 
I'lreuant-service  at  Utie  commencement 
<f  the  year.  Our  congregations  con- 
^Qe  to  be  Tery  good  ;  we  have  one 
bcfidnd  and  forty  present  at  our  week- 
'^*J  wrvioe,  filling  the  chapel.  We  need 
^  r.ew  chapd  and  school.  I  could  soun 
**ctin  five  hundred  children  if  we  had 
^f^ita  for  them.  At  present  our  lai^est 
^<'Qsm>^ions  are  in  the  Mechanics' 
luttitutioD.  We  have  to  encoontes 
7«at  difficulties  in  securing  land.  The 
'^>jorch  gaiheiiBg  here  is  composed  of 
^'v  pttpie,  who  ttU  lately  were  in  a 
^oM  pitiable  eomtition  of  ignorance  and 
•'T'^ii^on.  All  are  greatly  improved, 
^A  require  much  teaching.  M  ethodism 
v-U  MOB  be  nnmerieally  strong  here; 
^  if  we  can  secure  a  suitaUe  place  of 
"ifiUp  it  will  be  alaofaiAuential. 


7.  OfiDHAM.— The  Journal  of  the  Rev. 
^  W.Heodenon,  ending  February  29th, 
1^^.  namtea  several  inatances  of  eon- 
^«t<^  to  Qed,  midliqg  from  viaitafcioa 
*»1  the  bdtnmco  of  numepous  eottage- 
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services.  The  persons  so  blessed  are 
now  actinfir  consistently  as  members  of 
the  diurch  of  Christ.  Some  of  the 
prayer-meetings  have  been  seasons  of 
great  power,  many  present  being  deeply 
convinced  of  sin ;  and  on  some  occasions 
nine  or  ten  have  professed  to  find  peace 
with  God  through  faith  in  CTirist.  The 
minister's  visits  have  been  welcomed  by 
the  people.  The  congregations  in  the 
new  (Mission)  chapel  continue  to  im- 
prove, more  sittings  are  being  let,  and 
there  is  every  prospect  of  a  prosperous 
Society  being  formed.  More  than  fifty 
cottage-services  have  been  held  during 
the  quarter,  in  which  the  Missionary 
minister  has  been  assisted  by  sixteen 
earnest  and  faithful  friends.  The  meet- 
ings have  been  well  attended,  and  are 
sometimes  crowded.  The  Mission-So- 
ciety is  in  a  satisfactory  state,  and  has 
an  increase  of  twenty  members,  with 
many  on  trial.  A  new  class  has  been 
formed,  a  band-meeting  and  two  weekly 
prayer-meetings  efttablisbed,  and  the 
minister  has  a  Bible-class  attended  by 
about  thirty  young  persons. 

8.  Halifax. — From  the  Journal  of  the 
Rev.  James  Shearman. — Sunday,  De- 
cember 6th,  1863.— Held  a  lovefeast 
at  the  Mission-room.  It  would  have 
been  gratifying  to  all  the  friends  of 
Home- Missions  to  have  heard  the  simple 
and  satisfactory  statements  made,  con- 
cerning their  being  led  to  abandon  sin 
and  to  seek  and  find  the  mercy  of  God 
through  attending  our  services,  and  how 
happy  the  possession  of  religion  had 
made  them.  Many  grateful  tears  were 
shed,  and  our  rejoicing  was  great.  There 
are  now  fifty  persons  meeting  m  our  classes 
who  ascribe  their  conversion  to  Qod  to 
the  influence  of  our  Mission-labour  in 
seeking  them  out,  and  bringing  them  to 
public  worship. — February  Ist,  1864. — I 
am  giving  special  attention  to  Elland, 
a  thiiring  town  with  5,000  inhabitants. 
Here,  though  Methodism  formerly  flou- 
rished, it  has  of  late  years  been  at  a  low 
ebb.  Our  chapel  is  agood  one,  and  willhold 
five  hundred  persons ;  but  the  congrega- 
tion at  this  date  is  but  one  hundred.  I 
have  organized  several  cottage-services 
and  prayer-meetings ;  engaged  the  mem- 
bers to  visit  their  neighbours  to  invite 
them  to  public  worship,  and  intend  to 
give  it  ail  the  attention  in  my  power.  We 
shall  have  a  service  in  the  chapel  every 
night  in  the  week  except  Saturday,  and 
we  confidently  look  for  God*s  blessing. 

9.  Filet.— The  Bev.  J.  L.  Posnett 
writes,  February  4th,  1864.— The  pro* 
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gr«M  of  the  work  once  the  formation 
of  this  l^Dfltloxi-CSienit  has  been  encou- 
raging.   The  number  of  membera  has 
encouiagingly  increased,  and  many  who 
have  joined  us  are  young  persons.    Be- 
sides tte  efforts  necessary  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  Home-Missionary 
Committee,    great    and    well-sustained 
exertions  have  been  made  during  the 
year  to  reduce  the  chapel  debt.     The 
object  of  this  moyement  is  to  provide 
for  the  Bustentation  of  the  work  of  God, 
and  nearly  £400  has  been  subscribed. 
We  are  also  raising  funds  for  the  furnish- 
ing a  house  for  the  minister,  which  will 
be  ready  for  occupation  by  July  next. 
On  the  whole,  though  there  are  difficul- 
ties, we  are  encouraged  by  the  aspect  of 
the  work  in  which  we  are  engaged.  We 
are  aiming  to  build  up  and  extend  Me- 
thodism in  this  neighbourhood. 

HOME-MISSION  WORK  NEEDING 
TO  BE  DONE. 

The  following  are  selected  from  nu- 
merous   similar    statements    made    to 
the  Home-Missionary  Committee,  and 
show    the     imperatiye    necessity     of 
earnest  prayer  for  a  sufficient  supply  of 
earnest,   self-denying,  able,   and  prac- 
tical ministers:   of  men  who  can  not 
only  talk  well,  but    do  the  work  of 
ewmgelists.    These  statements  show  also 
that,  encouraging  as  the  recent  increase 
of  the  Home-Mission  Fund  has  been, 
it  must  be   largely  augmented  if  we 
are  to  keep   and  cultivate  the  fields 
we  haye  won  in  the  rural  districts,  and 
if  we  are  to  do  anything  like  our  pro- 
portion of  Christian  work  required  in 
the  metropolis  and  in  our  large  towns. 
The  pressure  of  numerous  applications 
for   help    upon  the  Home-Missionary 
Committee   is    continually    increasing. 
It  would  require  one  hundired  additional 
muiisters   to    do  the  pruent  work  of 
Methodism  in  Great  Britain  alone*  as 
efficiently  as  it  oughtto  be  done,  without 
contemplating  any  aggression.     Every 
appUcation  should  be  met ;  but  this  can- 
not be  done  but  with  a  far  larger  in- 
come.   For  such  enlaiged  income  the 
Committee  are  confident  they  shall  not 
appeal  in  vain. 


1.  Newport  -  Pagnell.  —  Twenty- 
three  nreaching-placea,  including  six- 
teen chapels,  and  extending  sixteen 
miles  from  north  to  south,  and  fourteen 
from  east  to  west,  with  five  good  old 
towns,  and  fourteen  large  and  populous 
Yillagos,  constitute  a  sphere  of  labour 
far  too  extennve  for  one  ordained  min- 


ister and  a  probationer   to  woric  effi- 
ciently.   The  (^rcnit  contains  the  Wcl' 
verUm  station,  where  among  the  niuDe- 
rous  artisans  employed  there  is  work 
for  one  minister,  among  a  dan  wUdi 
has  always  well  repaid  our  attentioos. 
Our  work,  though  arduous  and  inersts- 
ing,  is  comparatively  abortive  for  aggres- 
sion and  progress,  simply  on  aoooant  ol 
the  infreqoency  of  our  preaching  ud 
pastoral  visits.    If  impression  be  made, 
it  fails  of  fraitfuhiess,  for  want  of  miiui- 
terial  attention  and  pastoral  care.    Oor 
Local  agency,   though  not  wanting  in 
earnestness  and  devotion,  is  not  equal 
to  the  emeigency ;  and  if  anything  flakes 
this  Circuit  from  the  reproach  of  forty- 
six  years'  further  dependence  on  the 
Home-Mission  Fund,  it  must  be,  under 
God,  the  introduction  of  another  mims- 
ter.     The  people  are  generally  poor; 
but  the  Methodist  preaching  is  popular, 
and  they  crowd  to  hear  when  we  attend 
them.— -Rer.  T.  W,  SmUk, 

2.  Chsfstow.— Something  ought  to  be 
done  here.      Souls    are   penahing  iat 
whom  Christ  died.      Notwithstanding 
the  great  pressure  felt  by  oor  poorer 
classes,  whose  wages  will  not  average 
more  than  eleven  shillings  per  week, 
many  are  wiUing  to  give  out  of  Uteir 
poverty  towards  the  support  of  an  addi- 
tional minister.     We  have  in  Cbepstov 
4,000  inhabitants,  of  which  number  sot 
1,000  are  in  attendance  upon  public 
worship.      Besides   Chepstow,  I  bave 
eleven  other  chapels  to  supply,  as  I 
best  can,  in  the  Circuit.     Whatcasose 
minister    do    in    such    drcumstanccs* 
Methodism  will  never  make  any  pro- 
gress, as  now  worked ;  nor  can  it  ma>B- 
tain   its   present   position,   unlen  the 
Home-Missionaiy  Conomittee  and  tbe 
Conference  can  give  it  spedal  help.   1 
do  not  know  a  more  spiritually  destitat« 
neighbourhood.     With  adequate  mioi»^ 
terial  help  much  might  be  dane.-*^« 
George  Buckley. 

8.  Applkbt.— The  want  of  minifterial 
labour  and  pastoral  care  ii  paisfaK; 
felt  in  this  Circuit.  There  are  tveot/- 
five  preaching  places  on  the  plan,  and 
these  extend  over  twenty-eightmiles.  Oar 
labours  are  dissipated  into  ineffidencT. 
and  no  one  place  can  have  that  attes- 
tion  which  is  necessary  to  proq^ntr. 


4.  POBTESSB,  HEAB  BAHPr.-lTie  W 
lowing. Letter,  addressed  to  the  Ker. 
Charles  Frest,  cannot  be  read  wito^t 
great  interest  being  excited  in  lan»r 
of  the  writer  and  his  fiicndi :— 
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"  Portesse,  January  28ih,  1864. 
"It  is  with  feelings  of  much  solici- 
tade  that  I  approadi  yoa  by  letter, 
tnnting  that  the  Lord  will,   by  His 
good  Spirit,  cause  you  to  take  an  inter- 
est in  our  spiritual  and  eternal  welfare. 
Iva  amoe  the  revival  in  1860  many  of 
tn  ha?e  been  looking  for  a  Weslevan 
miniiter.    For  a  loi^  tame  forty  of  us 
IttTs  kept  together,  holding  a  meeting 
at  deren  o*doek  and  at  four  o'dook 
ereiy  Sabbath  day;  our  numbers  are 
incrnaiiig;  and  we  only  want  a  min- 
ister among  us,  to  go  on  well.      Some 
«e  frowning  upon  us,  but  we  do  not 
expect  Metiiodism  to   be  established 
hat  without  a  struggle ;  but  if  God 
be  for  us,  who  can    be  against  usf 
^6  made  an  application  for  a  Home- 
MiflDooary  minister  last  year,  which, 
t^iOQgh  favourably  receiyed,  could  not 
tben  be  met.    We  hope  now  that  our 
inysrswin  be  heard,  and  that  at  the 
oext  Conference  a  minister  will  be  ap- 
pointed.   Many  are  waiting  to  join  us 
on  the  fixst  notice  that  we  are  to  get  a 
oiaister.     Two  young  men  and  four 
Bttnied  men  j<nned  us  about  six  weeks 
igo,  and  our  meeting-place  is  full  at 
^aftemoon  service.    If  we  had  a  min- 


ister, we  should  require  a  lareer  place, 
and  for  this  end  we  have  established  a 
Chapel-building  Fund,  beginning  with 
£22  from  but  a  few  persons;  but,  of 
course,  we  mean  to  make  a  general 
effort,  so  that  by  the  time  a  minister 
comes  to  us,  to  guide  our  affairs,  we 
might  be  able  to  *  arise  and  build.' 
— Dear  Father,  we  are  your  children 
though  you  know  it  not;  and  we  are  de- 
termine, by  the  grace  of  God,  that  we 
will  not  seek  the  bread  of  heaven  but 
from  the  ministers  of  the  church  we 
love.  If  we  do  not  ^t  a  minister  at 
the  next  Conference,  it  will  powerfully 
discourage  us.  I  may  just  say  that 
we  guarantee  £50  per  annum  towards 
the  expense  of  the  appointment.  Banff 
is  sixteen  mUes  from  this  place.  The 
ministers  there  have  most  kmdly  visited 
us  occasionally,  and  baptized  our  chil- 
dren, &c. ;  and  happy  and  blessed  sea- 
sons their  visits  have  proyed  to  us.  If 
we  do  not  occupy  this  place,  oUiers  will ; 
but  we  trust  you  will  encourage  us  to 
on  by  a  letter,  by  return  of  post. — 

e  remain  yours  in  the  bonds  of  Christ. 

Signed  in  behalf  of  the  Coounittee, 
William  MclNToaH. 


^. 


GENEBAL  RELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


Bible  8ociRT*a  Funds  aitd  Issuis. 
-He  "Monthly  Beporter"  for  April 

**  Wa  have  this  year  to  report  a  fall- 
ing-off  in  the  receipts  from  England 
ud  Wales,  according  to  the  accounts 
madenptothedlstof  Maroh,  1863. 
"  Hie  amount  received  as  Free  Con- 
tributions is £45,601    4    1 

On  Purchase  Account  35,679    6    5 


Total £81,280  10    6 


dua  exhibiting,  as  compared  with  the 

prenoos  year,  a  decrease  on 

Free  Contribntions...  £4,615    4  11 
Piodiase  Account ...    1,306    9    6 


Total  £5,921  14    5 

"The  heavy  demands  made  on  the 
charity  pone  by  the  wants  and  the 
*o«  of  Lascadhire  will,  in  a  great 
Buasora,  a^poimt  for  this  deficiency. 
The  feelings  of  attachment  to  the  So- 
oety  and  of  ooncem  for  its  welfare, 
which  exist  in  our  districts,  waixant  the 
W^  that  there  will  be  no  permanent 
dediae  m  the  Free  Contributaoas.    In- 


deed, we  are  grateful  that  the  funds 
have  not  suffered  so  seriously  as  we  at 
one  time  expected." 

But  of  the  issues,  the  Reporter  adds, — 

'*  These  present  an  increase  of  49,356 
volumes;  the  total  number  of  copies 
supplied  to  Societies  in  England  and 
Wales,  during  the  year  end£g  31st  of 
March,  1863,  being  636,071. 

"  The  issue  of  the  cheap  editions  has 
been  most  favourably  received  by  the 
general  public,  and  it  has  encouraged 
our  Mends  to  more  zealous  exertionB 
for  a  wider  dirtribution  of  the  Book 
among  the  working-classes  and  Sunday- 
school  children. 

'*  *God  bless  the  Bible  Sodety  for 
seUing  the  Bible  so  cheap  t'  has  been 
the  greeting  with  which  the  poor  hare 
welcomed  rae  colporteur's  visit  and  his 
precious  books." 

HiOHLAVD  SupEBSTiTKOir.-^A  oarjous 
case  has  been  brought  before  a  oourt  in 
Aifiyleshire,  showug  the  smMntitions 
still  prevalent  in  parts  of  the  Highlands. 
A  woman  brought  an  action  for  oamages 
against  a  fanner  who  declared  that  he 
had  seen  her  at  his  stable-door,  and  that 
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when  challengedy  she  had  changed  her- 
self into  a  hare  and  scamnered  ofi"  at 
lull  speed.  This  report  had  done  great 
injury  to  the  woman's  character,  and 
one  worthy  of  the  Church  stated,  at  the 
trial,  that  he  had  thought  worse  of  the 
woman  ever  since.  The  judge  (the  She- 
riff Substitute)  dismissing  Uie  supersti- 
tious element,  granted  £100  damages 
for  the  injury  done  to  the  woman's  cha- 
racter in  a  neighbourhood  where  such 
stories  are  believed. 

Education  in  Ibbl.vwd.— It  appears 
from  the  Census  Keport  that  there  are 
still  45*8  per  cent,  of  the  Romish  popu- 
lation of  Ireland  that  can  neither  read 
nor  write,  and  that  only  85  1  per  cent, 
can  both  read  and  write.  Cn  Roman 
Catholic  children  five  years  old  and  up- 
wards, 34 '9  per  cent,  can  neither  read 
nor  write  in  Leinster,  48'4  per  cent,  in 
Munster,  44*4  per  cent,  in  Ulster,  and 
59 '4  per  cent.  inConnaught.  The  Com- 
missioners remark,  that  "if  the  propor- 
tion of  ignorant  appears  unduly  high, 
the  circumstance,  however  much  to  be 
regretted,  is  certainly  not  ascribable  to 
any  want  of  liberality  in  the  State,  nor 
of  intelligent  zeal  in  private .  enterprise 
throughout  all  the  religious  communities, 
but  mtut  be  set  dovm  to  the  account  of  local 
and  temporary  obstructions.^^ 

It  appears  from  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  that  the  number  of  Ro- 
man Catholic  children  attending  the 
National  Schools  is  686,438,or  8202  per 
cent,  of  iJl  the  children  in  attendance. 
It  IB  not  easy  to  reconcile  this  statistical 
return  of  large  attendance  with  the  other 
statistical  return  of  large  ignorance. 
The  Romanist  element  of  the  population 
heangxmdetfourjlftks,  nevertheless  sup- 
plies, the  Commissioners  report,  Jive- 
sixths  of  the  pupils.  On  this  proportion,  it 
may  at  any  time  be  proposed  to  endow  the 
Romanists  with  five-sixths  of  the  educa- 
tional funds,  and  with  the  pleasant  result 
of  teachfaig  half  the  children  how  neither 
to  read  nor  write. — Christian  Work, 

Thb  People's  Edition  of  M.  Bbnan's 
"liira  OF  Jb8U8," — Two  veiy  curious' 
things  characterise  this  edition.  First, 
the  flaUery  which  M.  Benan  showen 
upon  the  humbler  dasses.  '^The  people 
are  religious  in  their  iray,"  he  says  in 
the  new  preface.  And  what  is  this  way 
of  being  religions  ?  "  The  people,"  says 
M.  Rman,  "have  rcepeot  for  death. 
Their  courage,  their  serenity,  their  de- 
sire for  iastniotlon,  their^indiffarence  to 
ridicule,  tbeir  great  iastfaieli  of  heroism, 
their  lislft  for  works  of  art  and  poeti^» 
th«k  perpetnal  youth  which  glows  in 


them,  when  glory  or  their  nalive  land  is 
at  stake,  all  this  is  reliffiem,  and  better 
still    ..     .    iti8i<2ea^u]ii."    In  short, 
the  religion  of  the  author  is  a  vague 
ideal,  without  any  positive  doctrine  at 
any  defined  duties.      M.   Renan  may 
thus  pompously  give  to  the  most  de- 
cided infidels  the  name  of  the  kvoMt 
servants  of  God.    Never  was  oeniempt 
for  common  sense  carried  further. 

The  seoond  point  to  be  noUeed  in  this 
people's  edition  relates  to  the  nmnerouo 
places  in  which  the    work  has   Uen 
abridged.      M.    Benan    has   not  coly 
omitted  the  introduction,  and  the  scien- 
tific and  critical  notes ;  he  has  also  sac- 
rificed his  singular  explanation  of  toe 
resurrection  of  Lazarus,  thinking  very 
iusUy  that  the  people  themselves  wouM 
laugh  at  BO  ridiculous  a  hypothesis  ;  he 
has  eliminated  his  apok>gy  for  Oriemlal 
falsehood^  his  theory  upon  the  ehariatan- 
ism  of  an  impostor,  combined  with  the 
most  profound  admiration  for  the  model 
of  humanity;  and  so  forth.     '*lt  is  a 
Christ  in  vhite  marble  that  I  ptesent  to 
the  public,"  he  says,  "  a  Christ  sculp- 
tured in  spotless  stone,  a  Christ  8im|i^ 
and  pure,"  kc.    It  iqipean  that  M. 
Benan  has  several  Christs  at  his  di»- 
posal,  and  that  he  can  famish  them  U^ 
suit  every  taste,  like  a  dealer  in  images  * 
This  piece  of  absurdity  is  not  merely 
laughable  :  it  is  odious.      The  anthnr 
ends  to  his  own  discredit, — Eramgelicni 
Cfhri$tendom. 

The  French  Abmt. — Pari»,  FAnssiry, 
1864. — ^The  Fieneh  army  represents  tb« 
nation.  The  soldier  is  the  cbOd  of  the 
soil,  the  dbSid  of  France ;  he  serves  hi' 
seven  years,  and  then  faUa  back  into  M* 
native  place,  and  finds  has  rank  in  tht 
general  population.  He  never  loses  Lb 
bright,  impulsive  nature ;  driH  and  6^ 
cipline  only  turn  it  to  account — ^in  n**- 
wise  deaden  it.  On  an  emeotgency  even- 
soldier  might  be  an  officer,  as  indeed  each 
one  hopes  to  be.  FnU  of  physical  coo- 
rage,  bold  and  daring  to  a  d^ree,  quick, 
intelligent,  sharp  in  wit,  seeptical  of  de- 
feat^ dreaming  only  d  victory ;  but  weak 
in  moral  strei^h,  led  captive  by  spiritcal 
foes; — pride,  vain-glory,  pasn<in,  sea- 
suality,  godlessneas,  and  often  rcck!e« 
depravity,  dilute  poesesrion  of  the 
man.  Indifferentism  snd  seeptkdsm  nm 
through  the  army  astfarooghthe  geasfsl 
pofMlation.  The  rarely  psysrting  form 
of  any  kind  of  devolioM  isrsfadly  etaoed 
by  the  sneer  of  a  ooBftde;  so  mmA  se. 
that,  denalriBg  of  ssytli«g  Mtar,  tba 
priasis  ot  Bome,  ki  wrd  and  prist,  ad- 
vise  "pc»yerwMlMr«A<S9eirli<,"te  avoid 
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rmOof  and  to  pNiv«it  Uaaphemy.  Yet, 
when  A  foidiflr  seei  moral  ooongo^  none 
can  approdAte  it  better;  md  if  ap^ 
proAobed  with  frank  bearing,  openheart, 
ikpth  of  sympathy,  and  bright  love, — 
w^hoot  which  a  man  is  no  true  Mia* 
oooaiT, — he  ghres  himself  up  with  cha- 
ncteristic  impulse. 

The  irmjis  a  noble  Misnon-field,  both 
to  the  men  themselves,  and  through 
them  to  their  homes:  for  each  year  the 
tbonssods  discharged  cany  far  and  wide 
the  impnes  of  their  service.  Thus  it  has 
always  been  a  point  with  our  leading 
Soci^iee  to  employ  their  most  approved 
a^iaits  in  going  in  and  out  among  the 
mllitaiy,  aiKl  circulating  tracts  and  Tes- 
tameots  in  camps  and  barracks.  The 
largwt  iaaes  and  grants  of  the  Paris 
Tract  Society,  of  late  years,  have  been 
to  sokiien ;  and  a  few  of  its  best  tracts 
an  the  simple  statements  of  conversions 
which  the  Lord  has  effected  through 
these  agenciee. 

Your  readers  may  be  acquainted  with 
tlie  touching  narrative  translated  from 
one  of  these^  called  **  Dyins  in  Jesus  be- 
fore 8ebastopol,"  by  Adolphe  Monod; 
is  which  a  few  woida,  and  the  gih  of 
•cine  tracts  to  two  soldiers,  by  a  pious 
vosisn,  who  was  gathering  mulberry 
l«vea,  as  they  passed  through  her  vil- 
h^a,  were  the  means  of  several  conver- 
eofu.  The  lafluence  of  virtuous  and 
pioQa  women  has  been  immense  over 
these  men.  We  know  of  an  army  laun- 
drets  in  a  garrieon  town,  herself  con- 
voted  from  Catholicism,  who  for  years 
haa  been  bringing  men  and  officers,  not 
to  Protastantiam  merely,  but  to  Jesus. 
^  is  an  eooentric  character,  in  her 
P«e>diar  costume^  and  half  military,  half 
civilian  dialect,  and  free^and'easy,  mo- 
theriy  carriage.  She  would  never  dream 
d  gmog  to  a  refigiofus  meeting  without 
taknig  with  her  as  many  soldiers  as  her 
pcmaaive  and  original  eloquence  can 
B^Qce  to  aooompany  her.  She  has  cir* 
eolAted  imramerable  tracts  and  Testa- 
mats.  It  wonld  be  difficult  to  say 
vhich  of  the  two  oharaeters,  this  humble 
C^^risUan,  or  a  Qeoeral's  wife,  animated 
*tth  a  kiodfed  spirit,  has  effected  the 
iB^  good.  Some  time  ago,  the  latter 
kad  distoibuted  above  70,000  tracts ;  and 
the  f  edings  «f  a  Romish  chaplain  may  be 
better  uderatood  than  expressed,  who, 
vhsQ  MmplainiBg  to  the  General  of  the 
tmheaid^  dittiibutkm  of  *'  het«tieal" 
Mm,  wasMfmedto  "my  wife!" 

Lalt  ytar  a  tddter  waikdered  into  the 
Prottrtaiil  dmroli  of  a  provincial  town, 


and,  after  kneeling  and  saying  his  Gatho* 
lie  prayer,  was  vaoantly  gazing  around, 
when  a  lady  invited  him  to  join  a  small 
circle  of  Christian  sisters  who  were  en- 
gaging in  reading  the  Bible,  conversa- 
tion, and  pnyer,  between  the  public 
services.  From  that  day  forward  be  re- 
gularly attended  the  Protestant  worshipy 
searched  the  Scripturw,  induced  three 
comrades  to  accompany  him,  and  showed 
signs  of  conversion.  On  leaving  the 
place,  he  took  with  him  a  quantity  of 
tracts  to  distribute  among  his  fellow, 
soldiers  in  the  camp  at  Chalons.  It 
would  be  going  over  old  ground  to  speak 
of  the  appointment  of  Protestant  chap- 
lains  for  the  troops  in  active  service,  or 
to  allude  to  the  successful  efforts  made 
by  Christian  men  during  the  Crimean 
and  Italian  campaigns.  One  of  the  vo- 
luntary 31issionaries  to  the  wounded  and 
dying  soldiers  in  Italy  produced  a  small 
volume,*  which  has  gone  the  round  of 
Europe  and  America,  and  has  been  the 
occasion  of  forming  philanthropic  bands 
of  men,  who,  during  the  peace,  have 
been  preparing  to  attend  on  the  victims 
of  war.  Their  devotedness  appears 
likely  soon  to  be  put  to  the  test  in  Europe, 
alas !  as  it  has  already  been  in  America. 
This,  again,  has  brought  forth  an  appeal 
in  one  of  our  Protestant  periodical  for 
Christian  men  to  be  ready  for  the  work : 
''For,*'  says  the  writer,  (an evangelist,) 
''how  often  in  Italy  did  I  see  the  side 
men*s  beds  loaded  with  oranges,  cigars, 
and  other  refreshments,  placed  there  by 
the  most  amiable  of  women,  while  many 
of  the  patients  looked  on  with  indiffer- 
ence, or  turned  away  with  the  irritability 
of  men  whose  deep  need  had  not  been 
reached  or  guessed  at !  Whereas,  when 
words  of  Christian  truth  were  whispered, 
their  balm  was  felt,  and  even  life  restored 
to  many  apparently  dying." 

In  fVance,  as  eLiewhere,  it  is  no  easy 
thing  to  be  a  Christian  in  ihe  army ;  but 
when  a  man  has  been  converted,  the 
very  opposition,  derision,  and  persecu- 
^n  he  has  to  face  and  out-face,  give 
him  amazing  strength  and  dear  percep- 
tion of  his  Master^s  presence.  The  Lord 
gives  the  faculty  of  rejoicing  in  the  day 
of  persecution,  at  once  as  the  reward  ol 
present,  and  the  incentive  to  future  obe- 
dience. And,  though  there  may  be 
ridicule,  there  must  be  respect.  I  know 
a  young  soldier  who,  day  after  day,  in 
Paris,  goes  through  tiie  ordeal  of  a  close 
musketry  of  taunts  and  laughter  as  he 
attends  his  beloved  church  but  who, 
when  he  retains  to  the  banraoks,  finds 
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Mb.  John  Whitworth  was  bom  at 
"BaruBlej,  in  Auguai,  1779.  In  his  child- 
hood he  was  the  Bnbject  of  gracious 
influence,  and  in  his  youth  he  was 
strictly  moral,  and  constant  in  his  atten- 
tion to  outward  religious  duties,  though 
.without  any  deep  conviction  of  the 
neceasity  of  a  change  of  heart.  In  1801 
Bamsley  became  the  head  of  a  Circuit; 
and  then  Mr.  Whitworth,  with  his 
father's  family,  attended  the  Methodist 
service  on  Sunday  mornings,  and  the 
service  at  the  Established  Chiurch  in  the 
afternoons.  It  was  under  the  preaching 
of  the  Revs.  Messrs.  Crosby  and  Heam- 
shaw,  the  ministers  first  appointed  to 
this  Circuit,  that  his  mind  was  fully 
enlightened,  and  his  heart  filled  with  a 
deep  and  abiding  concern  for  salvation. 
Under  the  conviction  that  the  fellow- 
ship of  saints  would  afford  him  instruc- 
tion and  help,  he  united  himself  to  the 
Society,  and  began  to  seek  the  Lord 
with  painful  earnestness.  As  the  claims 
of  business,  and  the  circumstances  of  his 
father's  household,  allowed  him  few 
opportunities  for  meditation  and  prayer 
at  home,  he  was  accustomed  to  go  to  St. 
Mary's  church,  to  which  (as  his  brother 
was  its  organist)  he  had  free  access,  and 
there,  unfettered  by  the  presence  and 
observation  of  others,  to  examine  his 
spiritual  state,  and  pour  out  fervent 
prayers  for  pardon  and  the  Divine  favour, 
without  which  he  felt  he  could  not  be 
happy  or  safe.  One  evening,  as  he  was 
returning  from  this  his  customary  place 
qi  devotion,  his  conviction  of  guilt, 
depravity,  and  danger,  became  more 
vivid  and  painful  than  ever.  He  felt  as 
though  he  could  carry  his  burden  no 
farther.  Falling  on  his  knees  in  a  comer 
of  the  field  tiaough  which  he  was  passing, 
he  wrestled  with  God  in  prayer,  tSl 
faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  sprang  up 
in  his  heart ;  and  then  his  load  fell  off, 
and  he  went  down  to  his  house  justified 
and  rejoicing.  He  was  now  a  new 
oreatore,  and  began  zealously  to  serve 
Christ,  whom,  having  not  seen,  he  loved. 
He  regretted  the  want  of  a  family  altar 
in  his  father's  house,  and  at  once 
proposed  to  read  the  Scriptures  and 
pray  each  evening  with  the  assembled 
household.  His  offer  was  accepted ; 
and  though  at  first  his  timidity  induced 
him  to  use  a  form  of  prayer,  he  soon 
cast  it  aside ;  and  acquired  a  freedom  of 
expression,  as  well  as  a  fervour  and 
power,  that  rendered  this  elereise  a 
blessing  both  to  himself  and  to  others. 
About  this  time,  too,  he  became  more 


scrupulous  in  the  dischaige  of  hisbasiiMB 
duties^  and  laid  the  foundation  of  tkaie 
habits  of  order,  industry,  panctnahtj, 
and  self-denial,  which  aftenrards  adorned 
his  character,  increased  his  influence, 
and  largely  promoted  his  wcridlyprot- 
perity. 

In  1803,  while  seeking,  with  the  in- 
stinct of  a  young  Christian,  some  oppor- 
tunity of  laborious  usefulness,  he  wai 
impressed  with  the  neglected  oonditiot 
of  many  of  the  children  in  his  nstive 
town ;  as,  with  a  single  and  insigoificsnt 
exception,  there  was  no  Sundaj-sdiool 
in  forty  neighbouring  townships.  With 
the  hdp  of  a  companion  like-minded,  be 
resolved  to  establiah  one  in  Baniflej. 
Many  difficulties  and  refusals  ireie 
encountered  in  endeavouring  to  sccan 
suitable  premises;  till,  all  other  likelj 
places  appearing  shut  against  them,  the 
trustees  of  the  Wesleyan  ehapd  per- 
mitted it  to  be  used  for  that  purpcee. 
Here,  within  a  fortnight,  they  had  a 
school  of  six  hundred  diildren.  Mr. 
Whitworth  delighted  in  this  labonr  <>f 
love;  and,  as  the  Sunday-school  then 
founded  has  not  only  done  its  own  ebm 
of  good  work,  but  has  been  the  parestof 
several  similar  institntiona,  he  thereby 
estabhahed  a  claim  on  the  giatatndetf! 
succeeding  generations  in  this  part  of 
the  <x>untry. 

Soon  after,  he  was  appointed  leader  of 
a  class.  He  was  qualiSled  for  that  olBf« 
by  his  sincere  and  inteUigent  piety,  and 
by  his  habitual  fidelity  to  the  details  of 
any  trust  committed  to  him.  Thoo^ 
his  profession  of  architect  and  sorr^tB^ 
required  much  time,  and  often  took  him 
far  from  home  during  the  day,  yet 
neither  business,  distance,  nor  wearines 
was  allowed  to  keep  hjm  from  neetinf 
the  little  flock  at  the  i^polnted  hcmr. 
He  served  God  and  the  cAurch  in  this 
department  of  usefulness  neariy  nztj 
years;  and  only  relinquished  it  whea 
increashig  infirmities  rendered  him  un- 
able to  sustain  the  burden  it  impoM>d. 
How  faithfully  he  disehariged  the  office 
of  a  leader,— how  he  wamed,  reproved, 
instructed,  encouraged,  and  cunfirmed: 
and  how  he  set  a  worthy  exampie  d 
financial  liberality, — there  are  manj  jret 
remaining  who  are  able  to  testify. 

In  1829  he  married  the  daug^iter  of 
the  late  Uev.  Jonathan  Parkin.  Whije 
this  union  greatly  increased  his  domestic 
comfort,  it  alfo  promoted  both  has  wcridl j 
success  and  his  mritual  advsnceineBi 

Mr.  Whitwotth  was  pRniBeaUy  ess- 
nected,  not  merely  in  the  way  of  his 
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pmfa&oD,  bnt  u  a  promoter  and  trostee, 
with  the  erection  and  enlargement  of 
Qumeroos  chapels  in  the  villages  snr- 
njuoding  Bamsley.    He  sustained,  from 
time  to  time,  ererj  office  in  Circuit- 
Methodism  open  to  the  laity.     Hairing 
joined  the  Society  when  it  was  small  and 
feeble, -^having  had  a  distinct  and  not 
unimportant  share  in  its  growth  and 
multi|iiication, — and  having  adhered  to 
ii.  (though  forming  and  retaining  his 
ovB  opimoBs  on  disputable   points  of 
rhnrch    polity     and     administration,) 
t}v.>tigh  its  fluctuating  fortunes, — he  had 
nstoTslly  much  freight  in  the  Circuit, 
a&d  eoraiderable  influence  in  its  affairs. 
That  this  influence  was  always  wisely 
eiercised,  may,  poeaibly,  be  questioned 
bf  some;  bat  that  it  was  always  used 
with  a  nneere  desire  to.  prranote  the 
ifltererts  of  the  &iviour*s  cause,    will, 
pRibaUy,  be  doubted  by  none.     While 
Hnnly  attached  to  the    doctrines  and 
i^itfes  of  Methodism,  he  had  a  catholicity 
'i  iphit  which  urged  him  to  do  good 
^Tbod  ihe  limits  of  bis  own  denomina- 
ti^m.    He  laboured  to  support  the  Bible 
"vciety,  and  was  for  many  years  the 
Trw orsr  of  its  funds,  and  its  gratuitous 
I'qnsitaiy,  in  this  town.     Be  was  a 
^d  ol   education,   and   one  of    the 
priaeipal  instruments  in  the  establish- 
Buat  of  a  laige    National  School  in 
Bansley  fifty  yean  ago.    He  lamented 
th«  prevalence  of  drunkenness ;  and,  to 
check  the  tide  of  evil  flowing  from  that 
"OQrce,  he  beeame  »  consistent  adherent 
ud  adTocate  of  total  abstineDoe.    And 
toov  Oomiezional  lands,  as  well  as  to 
vvioos  charitable  institutions,  both  local 
wd  general,   he  waM  a  generous  and 
crvQgtant  contributor.    Thus,  for  a  period 
iv  longer  than  the  H ves  of  most  men,  he 
pmted  himsell  a  Cbristian  in  deed ;  and, 
^ctifig  on  the  motto  of  the  people  to 
whnm  liA  belonged,  was  "  the  friend  of 
ifl,  the  enemy  ^  none.** 

When  he  bad  attahied  the  ripe  age  of 
^%hty,  his  taD,  upright  form  was  unbent, 
ud  Uttle  of  his  natural  vigour  abated. 
Bit,  soon  after,  it  became  evident  that 
the  outer  man  was  beginning  to  decay. 
Tiie  figDs  of  approaching  dissolution 
ivakened  in  him  no  alarm:  for,  through 
<Htb  m  the  Mood  of  Christ,  death  had 
^^^«B  shon  of  its  terrors.  In  answer  to 
sQ  erpression  of  concern  at  his  increasing 
feebleness,  he  said,  *'It  is  all  right;  I 
&m  going  home.**  This  was  his  habitual 
{rame  of  mind.  During  the  last  six 
ninths  of  his  life,  he  had  frequent  mam- 
I'^tatiooa  of  the  Divine  presenee  and 
hvrjor,  aad  often  tepeated  the  words, 
"  Qod  it  l»Te.'*    When  deep  had  almost 


fled  from  his  eyes  for  many  days  before 
his  departure,  his  heart  was  full  of  praise 
and  prayer;  and  his  lips  often  uttered 
the  words,  '*  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and 
to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost ! " 
*^  Into  Thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit.'  * 

"  Keep  me,  O,  keep  mc,  King  of  kings  I 
Under  Thine  own  almighty  wmgs." 

To  bis  friends  he  was  cheerful ;  and 
when  one  wished  he  might  soon  be  better, 
he  answered,  *'Tiiank  you,  I  shall  be  no 
better  till  I  get  beyond  the  stai-s." 
From  his  youth  he  had  been  skilled  in 
music  and  singiug;  and  now,  "in  ago 
and  feebleness  extreme,"  and  within  a 
few  hours  of  his  death,  he  raised  Lin 
voice,  and  sweetly  sang  two  verses  f>f 
the  hymn, — *'  Come,  let  us  join  our 
cheerful  songs,'*  &c.  The  day  before  hiu 
decease,  he  most  aflectionately  bado 
Mrs.  Whitworth  farewell,  and  said, 
'*  Now  I  have  done.  Praise  the  Lord  ! " 
When  he  could  say  little  else,  he  kept 
repeating  "Glory  be  to  God  !"  In  this 
frame  he  continued,  till,  just  after  the 
midnight  of  Monday,  Januaiy  26tli, 
1863,  his  spirit  calmly  passed  away,  and 
went  to  join  those  of  *'just  men  made 
perfect  "  in  the  presence  of  the  Saviour. 
He  died  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of 
his  age.  John  H.  Bkech. 

Died,  February  8th,  1863,  at  Girvan, 
in  the  Ayr  Circuit,  aged  eighty-two, 
AonEd  BiLSLANS,  relict  of  Mr.  Simon 
Hoss.  From  a  child  she  feared  God, 
and  sought  the  company  of  His  people. 
When  about  eighteen  sne  went  to  hear 
the  Uev.  Ilobert  Banks  preach;  and 
while  he  discoursed  on  the  wortld,  "  But 
seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and 
His  righteousness,"  &c.,  she  felt  that 
the  "  kingdom  "  ol  which  he  spake  was 
not  set  up  in  her  heart.  She  returned 
home  in  great  distress ;  but,  being  of  a 
retiring  disposition,  did  not  open  her 
mind  to  anyone ;  and  it  was  not  till 
three  months  had  elapsed,  tliat  she  found 
peace  in  believing.  Soon  after  this  she 
saw  it  to  be  her  privilege  to  have  *'a 
clean  heiurt ; "  and,  forthwith  beginning 
to  seek  this  blessing  also,  she  did  not 
rest  until  she  found  it.  Her  after  life, 
in  many  respects  one  of  severe  trial,  was 
consistent  with  her  profewion.  She  had 
an  unwavering  faith  in  God ;  and,  when 
engaged  in  prayer,  she  seemed  to  have 
more  than  ordinary  nearness  of  access  to 
the  throne  of  grace.  Prayer  and  praise 
were  the  habit  ai  her  mind.  She  nad  a 
meek  disposition,  and  maintained  an 
unmfiBed  temper  imder  the  greatest 
provocaiiea. 
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him,  the  tritimphant  joj  whidi  he  felt  in  the 
prospect  of  soon  b«ng  with  the  Lord. 

M.  Y. 

Febnuuy  6th.— At  Mtnai- Bridge,  North 
Wales,  Mrs.  Martha  Goodwin,  aged  thirty* 
three.  In  girihood  she  found  peace  in  Jesns. 
Since  that  period  she  was  a  consistent  mem- 
ber of  the  church  of  Ood.  Daring  her  resi- 
dence in  Wales^  her  affectionate  Bjmpathj 
for  others  endeared  her  to  all  to  whom  she 
was  known.  Her  religions  experience  was 
noTcr  raptorons,  bat  always  marked  by 
quiet  simplicity.  The  hoar  of  her  trial  oon- 
Tinced  us  that  her  "life,"  though  undemon 
stratiTe,  was  **  hid  with  Christ  in  God. 
When  in  agony,  there  was  no  shrinking 
timidity,  but  a  truly  hereto  confidence.  She 
conld  turn  to  her  weeping  husband,  and 
whisper  comfort,  bidding  him  "be  fiuthfhL** 
"Glory!  glory  to  God!"  were  the  last 
words  she  breathed : — ^fit  ending  for  a  life  so 
self-concealing;  fit  include  to  that  better 
life  of  which  God  is  alL  E.  J.  B. 

February  8th.  — At  Grantham^  aged  eighty- 
six,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Mr.  T.  Dixon,  Local 
preacher.  More  tlian  fifty  years  ago  she 
gare  her  heart  to  God,  and  herself  to  His 
people.  She  was  a  sincere  Christian,  an 
afTectionaie  and  faithful  wiffs,  a  Judicious 
parent,  and  true  friend.  Her  last  affliction 
was  seyere,  yet  her  futh  nerer  wavered. 
Clirist  was  precious ;  her  peace  flowed  as  a 
river ;  her  end  was  the  calm  conquest  over 
death  through  the  blood  of  the  I^mb. 

J.  R. 

February  12th. — AiOranthamj  aged  sixty- 
four,  Martha,  wife  of  Mr.  J.  Mousir,  Local 
preacher.  In  early  life  she  became  a  de- 
cided follower  of  Clirist^  and  united  herself 
to  the  Wesleyan  church.  Owing  to  physical 
weakness,  she  was  frequently  a  sulyect  of 
groat  mental  depression,  but  was  glorionsly 
triumphant  at  the  last.  Her  language  was, 
"My  God  U  reconciled;"  "Father,  into 
Thy  hands  I  commit  my  spirit ;  Thou  art 
my  all  in  aU  ;"  ^"Victory,  victory,  through 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb."  J.  R. 

February  19th. — At  Orantham,  aged 
ninety- two,  Mr.  William  Houghton.  Through 
the  ii^uence  and  prayers  of  a  pious  mother, 
ho  was  led  to  seek  the  Lord  in  early  life,  and 
to  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  then  ])erdecuted 
Methodist  Society.  In  1 S03  he  was  honoured 
of  God  in  being  the  principal  agent  in  the 
erection  of  a  good  substantial  Wesleyan 
ohapel  in  Grantham,  towards  which,  and 
some  other  departments  of  the  good  cause, 
he  is  believed  to  have  con^buted  more  than 
£500.  In  the  course  of  his  long  and  useful 
life  he  sustained  the  several  offices  of  Sun- 
day-school teacher,  class-leader,  Society, 
Circuity  and  chapel  steward.  In  1843  his 
equally  excellent  wife  passed  "through 
death  triumphant  home :"  smco  which 
time  he  had  led  a  comparatively  retired 
life.    Diligent  in  the  use  of  tho  meoai  of 


graoe,  and  tr«siing  in  tlie  praeioos  tken^ 
meat,  he  was  found  ready  when  tbe  ton- 
mens  c^une.  He  "  gave  up  the  gbeet,  and 
died  in  a  good  old  age,  an  old  man,  and 
fhll  of  yean;  and  was  gathered  to  his 
people."  J.  R. 

Febraary  21tt— At  BmnuU^U,  Mr. 
William  Greathaad,  aged  thirty-Mvcs.  Of 
Methodist  parentage  aad  training,  hefUffikd 
a  oonne  in  which  inteUigent  appveeiatioB  of 
the  value  of  Divine  thkiga,  strong  cttadi* 
meut  to  the  interests  of  truth  and  rigfateew- 
ness,  and  uprightaeaB  of  conduct^  were 
eminently  conspicuous.  He  Mved  in  kwiag 
fellowship  with  the  people  of  his  choice^  and 
with  Christians  of  all  denominations.  He 
took  great  delight  in  the  study  of  the  hoiy 
Scriptures,  and  was  therefon  eoablad  as  a 
Local  preacher  to  prodaim  the  truth  to  the 
edification  of  many.  He  walked  before  hii 
house  with  a  ])erfcct  heazt,  and  was  caprfsl 
to  instruct  his  children  in  the  way  they 
should  go.  His  sun  has  gone  down  whibi 
it  was  yet  noon,  and  his  widow  aad  ehildico 
sustain  an  irrepaFahle  loss  in  his  earij 
removal.  He  died  regretted  by  aU,  and  kts 
left  a  fragrant  name  behind  him.      B.  G. 

Febroary  27th.— At  Bawmtmh,  Watb 
Circuity  Mr.  Ezra  BooL  Oonvected  to  GcJ 
when  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  be  tlea 
began  to  labour  earnestly  for  the  weliare  of 
those  around  him.  Ue  genecoudy  relieved 
the  needy,  and  eneigetically  t^led  aad 
prayed  for  the  benefit  of  his  Sabbath-seheUn, 
as  well  as  for  his  careless  nei^boon;  and 
in  many  instances,  there  is  much  naaon  U* 
believe^  tho  rasulta  were  bloasod.  In  Um 
stewardship  of  the  Society  witli  which  Le 
was  connected,  he  was  most  diligent  aad 
faithful.  Great  was  his  joy,  when,  ji»t 
before  his  death,  many  young  people  tad 
others  around  him  were  giving  themsdT«: 
t )  the  Lord.  The  qiedal  services  then  held 
were  a  groat  Ueasing  to  himself  also^  and  s 
means  of  maturing  him  for  his  unexpected 
i*emoval  from  this  world.  During  the  day 
on  which  he  died,  he  had  been  urgifiis 
religious  duty  on  an  afflicted  penon.  WhOit 
he  was  engaged  in  his  ordinary  business,  the 
stroke  of  death  fell  so  suddenly  that  be  eooU 
do  little  more  than  dedare  to  his  brotl^r 
that  "aU  was  right."  He  died  of  apopkx;, 
in  the  ibrty-seoond  year  of  his  age. 

H.  B.  a 

Febmary  28th.— At  Lime-Orote,  Mm- 
Chester,  Mr.  Thomas  Potter,  solicitor,  of  t^ 
city,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two.  He  k^t 
his  father  when  verj  young ;  but  the  exampj* 
and  influence  of  a  pious  mother,  and  sa 
association  with  Methodist  friends,  kd  him, 
by  the  grace  of  Ood,  to  sedc  in  early  foo*^ 
those  things  which  brin^  peace  at  the  Isbil 
The  particulars  of  his  con  version  can  scared 
now  l>e  known :  for  he  forvivad  most  of  tto« 
with  whom  he  was  then  in  GluiBtiaB  fbflflW' 
ship.  Its  evidenoesi  however,  wns  aan  m 
earnest  efforts  for  the  good  d  othot  sfMsd 
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him :  aad  to  the  last  he  letdned  a  livelj 
iaiei^st  ia  the  proeperftj  of  Methodism  in 
lis  daUto  Altriachjun.  In  1818  he  settled 
ia  Manchoster,  and  waa  connected  with 
oanj  whose  memones  live  (though  they  are 
ODi)  In  then*  good  works.  Before  the  first 
dirlsion  of  the  Manchester  Circuit,  he  was 
the  attentive  loader  of  a  class.  In  1832  ho 
n^oeived  the  acknowtedf^nenti  of  the  Ck)n- 
fiKDce  for  services  which  lie  had  tree\y 
Ti-adered,  mainly  in  connexion  with  the 
■ii'^Uon  (now  happily  set  at  rest)  of  the 
TiLditf  of  baptism  by  Wesleyan  ministers. 
A  »caiitive  diffidence,  added  to  the  pressure 
ii  laotitsing  profesaionai  business,  and  other 
tjUAis,  sabsequenUy  rendered  his  connexion 
^th  the  church  of  his  early  choice  less 
iii:in.'ite,  though  It  did  not  diminish  his 
it'.i^hmnt  to  its  interests;  and  in  the 
'^tter  years  of  his  life  ho  felt  it  a  privilege 
:iin  t)  be  in  doscr  communion  with  it. 
ii:4 1^4  Ulness  was  almc»t  his  first  serious 
'1'.  He  seemed  himself  to  foresee,  sooner 
-  iia  those  around  him,  its  probable  issue ; 
t'^t  be  know  in  whom  he  had  believed,  and 
^if  enabled  humbly  but  confidently  to  rely 
•1  the  merits  of  his  Saviour's  atonement 

M.  B.  Wt 

Harch  1st. — At  Mang/i^ldf  aged  seventy- 
'  --^tyesn^  Mrs.  BUaabeth  Wilson,  widow  of 
ti^  Ute  Rev.  George  Wilsf^n,  Wosleyan  minis- 
'•:r.  In  childhood  she  was  a  subject  of 
'-i^Zifjm  impreaslons ;  and,  when  aeventecn 
jaan  of  age,  after  much  deep  conviction 
^'i  distren  of  mind,  experienced  a  clear 
^^^  of  the  paidooini^  merey  of  God  ;  and, 
trxix  that  tune  to  the  close  of  life,  never  lost 
'  -t^se  of  the  Divine  favour.  She  united 
*»rcr!f  to  the  Methodist  church,  and  m 
>  in<jcs  efforts  of  oscftdness  sought  to  pro- 
'"te  the  cause  of  God.  As  a  wife  and 
-'•*Jjsr,  she  was  deeply  solicitous  for  the 
"'.linii  of  her  fiunily,  and  earnestly  strove 
t .  train  her  ^lildren  in  the  fear  and  love  of 
*''l  The  latter  years  of  her  life  were  spent 
•ij  ^t  retirement ;  she  was  frequently  a 
'^'j'/ct  of  paUi  and  feebleness,  and  was  called 
*>  IskSi  through  mnch  aflliction,  and  sore 
'<r.-4TemCTita,  which  her  sensitive  spirit 
'  yj  felt ;  but  she  was  enabled  to  trust 
r.  f lod  without  wavering,  and  proved  Him 
• '  U  her  "rcfoge  and  strength,  a  very  pre- 
-'it  help  In  time  of  trouble."  Tfn  her  last 
•^ictioD  she  often  expressed  great  delight 
•^  *>^  prospect  of  soon  reaching  her  heavenly 
^ai*.  Shortly  before  her  death,  she  said, 
"1  zreatly  *  desire  to  depart  and  be  with 
^  -irAt.*  but  I  wish  to  be  roaigned."  Her 
'i-t;re  was  granted  in  a  speedy  and  painless 
'-'^fiuiblon.    She  calmly  iilept  in  Jesus.  *  * 

Maixh  7th. — At  Torquay,  aged  twenty- 
[J*-^-,  Jane  Bailey,  eecond  daughter  of 
'd  .ma«  Davis,  Bsq.,  of  Second  Wednosbury 
'  noit.  She  waa  favoured  with  godly 
^^i^ts,  whose  scriptural  training  and  pious 
«aoipW  resulted,  under  God's  grace,  m  her 
^7  eonvenion.  She  began  to  tnad  in 
^^iteps  and  in  Twiooa  ways  manifetted 


great  zeal  in  the  Saviour's  cause.  She  took 
great  delight  in  visiting  the  afilicted  poor 
among  God's  people,  and  ministering  to 
their  necessities.  One  of  the  last  actions  of 
her  life  was  to  send  money  for  a  number  of 
poor  widows,  which  the  writer  had  the 
mournful  pleasure  of  distributing  since  her 
death.  God  was  pleased  to  visit  her  with  a 
long  affliction,  which  was  borne  with  Chris- 
tian patience.  No  murmur  was  ever  heard, 
but  the  language  of  gratitude  to  Christ  and 
to  her  friends.  The  privilege  of  chureh 
fellowship  she  highly  valued  ;  never  forgetting 
the  hour  of  the  weekly  class-meeting,  but 
frequently  naming  it  with  deep  interest,  and 
rejoicing  she  was  remembered  in  the  praycra 
of  those  assembled.  Her  confidence  in  God 
was  strong,  her  mind  was  kept  in  perfect 
peace,  till  she  sweetly  fell  asleep  in  Jesus. 

W.  E. 

Mareh  Sih.—At  Bridlington,  Sarah  Riley, 
in  her  twenty-second  year.    From  early  child- 
hood, she  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  excel- 
lence of  true  religion,  and  the  ucces«ity  of 
personal  conversion  ;  and  at  a  very  early  ago 
she  was  frequently  seen,  by  her  now  sorrowing 
mother,  engaged  in  acts  of  devotion.    About 
four  years  pre\'ious  to  her  death  she  cxi>e- 
ricnccd  the  renewal  of  her  nature,  and  the 
consciousness  of  her  acccptauce  with  Go<], 
under  a  sermon  preached  by  the  Rev.  B. 
Smith,  1st,  at  that  time  one  of  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Bridlington  Cireuit;   and  ever 
afterwards  gave  satisfactory  evidence  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  change  by  the  earnest- 
ness of  her  endeavours  after  an  entire  con- 
formity to  the  Divine  image.     A  little  more 
than  a  year  ago  she  was  called  to  experience 
a  severe  loss,  which  she  deeply  mourned,  in 
the  removal   by  death    of   a    much-loved 
brother.      Her   attentions    to   him   in   his 
affliction,  and  especially  the  pain  of  separa- 
tion, tended  greatly  to  weaken  an  already 
delicate    constitution,    and    to    impair   an 
already  shattered    frame.      On  Saturday, 
the  27th  of  February  last,  she  was  seized 
with  acute  internal  pain.      Tlie  apprehen- 
sions of  her  beloved  parents  from  the  firet 
wore  excited.     Medical  aid  was  immediately 
procured ;  but,  after  lingering  nine  days,  suf- 
fering at  intervals  the   most  excruciating 
pain,  she  calmly  fell  asleep  in  Jesus.     Dur- 
ing her  short  illness,  she  never  uttered  a 
murmuring  word ;  and  when  reminded  of 
the  severity  of  her  sufl'erings,  she  would 
immediately    remark      how    much    more 
severely  Jesus  bad  suffered  on  her  behalf. 
She  expressed  an  earnest  desire  to  see  ner 
leader,  and  her  minibtcr,  by  whom  she  was 
visited,   and  to  whom   she   expressed   her 
unwavering  confidence  in  the  merits  of  the 
Saviour.     With  grateful  aficction,  also,  did 
she  refer  to  Mr.   Burden,   oiir  Day-school 
teacher  at  the  Quay,  saying  she  never  could 
forgot    his    kind    attentions    and    fervent 
prayere.     When  asked  by  her  &ther,  the 
morning    before    her    death,    if  she  were 
** afraid  to  die^"  she    replied,  "01   no, 
]u>l'*->«ii€l  if  she  were  '*v;aiing  to  die/' 
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ihe  Mid,  "O!  jm,  jmr  In  thb  sUte 
of  naad  thu  eontinned  tliroa^Mnt  the  day ; 
mdenty  od  the  iaDowiii^  manuBf  die  Msk 
into  the  anne  of  death,  Fteil-like,  "wining 
nther  to  be  afaeent  firom  the  body,  sod  to 
be  pccMot  with  the  Lord."  J.  & 

Xazx^  21si.— At  Liverpool,  Xary  Han- 
nah, the  beloTed  and  inestimable  wife  <^  the 
her.  WiDaon  Bftulsfocd,  after  an  iOness  of 
nine  daya,  in  the  fifty-eeoond  year  of  her  age. 
Growing  up  amidct  the  healthiest  and  Iu^h 
pieKt  home-inflnenoei,  and  blfwnnd  in  child- 
hood with  the  ministrati<Mi8  and  pastoral 
attentions  of  the  most  powerful  preachers 
in  Methodinn,  she,  almost  from  inCancy,  ez- 
perienoed  in  her  heart  and  gave  indications 
in  her  ehancter  of  the  working  of  the  Spirit 
of  God.  In  her  sixteenth  year,  mainly 
throoj^  the  instnunentaUty  of  the  late  Rev. 
Bobert  Wood,  ahe  was  decidedly  cooTerted 
to  God,  and  joined  the  Methodist  Society 
connected  with  Oldham-street  chapel,  Man- 
chester, of  which  her  Csther  was  an  inflnen- 
tlal  office-bearer.  From  the  first  to  the  last 
she  was  wholly  given  to  God.  For  the  last 
twenty-nine  yean  of  her  life  she  manifested, 
in  the  highest  d^ree  and  in  the  rarest  oom- 
Unation,  the  appropriate  Tirtues  of  a  Me- 
thodist minister's  wife.  Devoted  to  the 
home-comfort  of  her  husband  and  the  care 
and  cnltora  of  her  children,  evincing  a  deep, 
intelligent,  actlTe,  and  nnobtmsiTe  interest 
in  all  her  hosband's  plans  of  oseftdness,  she 
was  panctnal  and  devont  in  attendance  on 
the  public  and  the  more  privileged  means 
of  gnoe ;  was  grave,  gentle,  warm,  and  frank 
in  social  Interconxse,  whilst^  among  the  suf- 
fering and  nmnstmcted  poor,  she  was  "in 
labours  more  abundant."  Always  and  in 
everything  she  flUed  and  kept  her  place.  In 
fikct,  she  fell  a  martyr  to  her  s^-denying 
toils,  being  worn  down  by  unremitted  atten- 
tion to  home  duties  and  hj  her  works  of 
charity.  Her  end  was  in  beautifril  keeping 
with  her  course.  She  met  death,  in  one  ot 
its  most  appalling  forms,  malignant  typhus, 
with  the  same  readiness  with  which  she  had 
dischai^d  the  duties  of  life.  She  folly  com- 
mitted her  husband,  her  children,  her  un- 
completed labours,  her  ioul  to  Him  by 
whose  grace  she  had  filled  so  well  her  place 
on  earth  and  been  made  so  manifestly  meet 
for  her  place  in  heaven.  B.  O. 

April  1st.— At  ColethiU'ttreet,  Pimlico^ 
Elizabeth,  the  beloved  wife  of  the  Rev.  John 
BicknelL  She  was  the  descendant  of  godly 
paxvnts,  but  nothing  decisive  in  relation  to 
Christian  experience  took  place  until  the 
twenty-second  year  of  her  age.  She  walked 
a  considerable  distance  one  day  in  June, 
1807,  to  hear  the  lato  Rev.  William  Vipond ; 
the  weather  was  very  hot»  she  became 
greatly  heated,  and  in  a  few  days  fell  into 
a  pleurisy.  She  was  greatly  distressed, 
knowing  that  she  was  not  prepared  to  die 
in  peace.     She  sought  the  Lord  with  all 


her  hearty  and  He  was  pleased  to  manifot-t 
to  her  His  pardoning  kive^  and  she  soon 
joined  the  Wesleyan-Methodist  Society, 
walking  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  and  in  the 
eoadoti  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the  end  of 
life.  It  pleased  God  to  employ  her  in  doing 
good  in  various  ways  :  first,  while  she  was 
sin^e,  in  the  Snnday-sdiool,  and  when  »be 
became  the  wife  of  an  itinerant  minister, 
in  meeting  a  class  and  visiting  the  sirk. 
During  the  last  ten  years  of  her  life  she  wsis 
much  afflicted  through  leas  of  muBcolar 
power,  but  was  moat  gracioualy  supported, 
and  in  the  im  mediate  prospect  of  death  bure 
witness  to  the  presence  of  her  Saviour. 

J.  R 

April  2d.^At  JTMmdfc,  Jane  Atkinson, 
in  the  twenty-second  year  of  her  age.  She 
was  blessed  with  a  religious  training,  and  at 
an  early  age  gave  evidences  of  a  yearniiij: 
for  spiritual  life.  Forming  an  intimate  ar- 
quaintanoe  with  some  pious  membeis  of  tbe 
Wesleyan  body  in  this  town,  she  began  U/ 
attend  their  services,  and  became  moiv 
deeply  impressed  with  the  neoessity-  of  s 
change  of  heart.  With  an  earnest  **  desire  to 
flee  frxnn  the  wrath  to  oome^'*  she  becanw, 
in  her  fifteenth  year,  a  member  of  the  Wes- 
leyan-Methodist  Society.  For  some  time 
the  cry  of  h^  soul  was,  "  O  that  I  knev 
where  I  might  find  Him  ;'*  till  God  revcakd 
Himself  to  her  soul  while  attending  th« 
Lord's  supper.  During  that  service  t>. 
hymn  "Rock  of  Age%"  was  sung,  ^A 
in  singing  those  linos, — 

**  In  my  hand  no  price  I  bring;" 
Simidy  to  Thy  cross  I  ding,** 

she  was  enabled  to  believe  to  the  saving  o( 
her  souL     From  this  time  her  ^»»i*>J*  dis- 
position, her  tmwavering  seal,  and  her  con- 
sistent life  won  firom  sll  who  knew  her  sincere 
affection  and  respect.      But  she   wss  d^< 
long  to  adorn  tUs  wiklemess.      A  flower 
so  feir  must  be  early  transplanted  to  blooai 
in  a  fidrer  dime.     During  her  pit>tracte*l 
illness,  her  mind  was  kept  in  pertact  peace. 
From  ite  commencement  she  was  perfei'Uj 
resigned  to  all  the  Father's  wilL     <*  For  me 
to  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain,"  sbe 
raid  to  one  who  deeply  mounis  her  Uv^-^ 
After  giving  directions  respecting  some  Ltt'ir  i 
matters,  and  tenderly  bidding  ferewetl  ta 
her   parents,    brothen,    snd    sisten,    s\t 
calmly  awaited    her   approaching  dis>Uu 
tion.     On  being  asked  if  she  had  no  doubts  , 
or   fears,    she  said,    "  Yes ;    I  sometiiuec  | 
wonder  if  it  is  right  to  be  so  calm,  wfaes 
so  near  death ;"  and  then  added,  "  Bat  tou 
know   'Ho  keepeth  him  in  pofeet  pesw 
whose  mind  is   steyed   upon  Him.'      If/ 
mind  is  'stayed*  upon  God."      The  KiMt, 


(( 


In  my  hand  no  price  I  bring, 
Simidy  to  Thy  cross  I  ettic" 


were  frequently  on  her  lips.     Her  kst  wirH* 
on  earth  were  '  *  Jesus — Home. "        G.  R 
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JUSTIN  MABTTR,  and  HIS  TIMES. 

*  /      .       , 
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The  doctrinal  viewB  of  Justin  bear  alike  the  impress  of  his  owa 
mind,  and  of  the  age  in  which  he  floarished.  The  day  of  systematic 
theology  had  not  arrived .  Onward  to  the  Council  of  Nice«  the  work 
of  preparation  advanced.  The  announcement  of  new  opinions,  which 
stnick  the  minds  of  leading  men  as  erroneous  and  heretical,  led  to 
more  minute  investigation  and  to  greater  precision  of  dogmatic  state- 
ment, until  the  church  ^as  prepared  for  the  utterances  of  that  famous 
useaibfyf  whose  theological  difcisions  have  been  accepted  as  orthodox 
by  aB  SR^oe^dinjg  Ages. ,  Before  that  date,  the  deliverances  of  Christian 
viitcji^ere.  characterized  by  some  vagueness  and  uncertainty,  though 
iliaeis^  no  real  difficulty  in  recognisiog  their  substantial  agreement 
^'^^iq^iirel  An  occasional  want' of  consistency  in  the  modes  of 
^&dr  views  gave  opiportunity  of  quoting  them  as  though  in 
other  opinions*.  This  was  done  by  Arians  and  seipi-Arians 
Lble  ingenuity,  and  plausibly  also.' 
'has  been  charged  with  being  the  first  person  who  endangered 
of  Christian  doctrine  by  an  admixture  of  the  speculations 
of  IHHpism.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  he  was  partial  to  the  use  of 
phifi]ft(|piical  forms  of  expression  ;  and  he  seems  to  make  concessions 
vhicbH  is  hard  to  sustain  on  the  basis  of  Scripture.  The  truth,  how- 
eTer,  may  rather  be^  that  he  endeavours,  in  his  appeals  to  the  heathen, 
to  represent  Christianity  in  a  form  most  easily  to  be  appreciated  by 
them,  and  moat  likely  to  win  their  favourable  attention.  Christianity 
he  regarded  as  a  Dimne  philosophy  ;  and  he  laboured  to  recommend 
it  ia  that  character.  His  loyalty  to  Christian  truth  cannot  be  justly 
doubted  ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  creditable  to  him,  that  modem  Sociniaus 
hare  asserted  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  Divinity^ 
>Qd  of  a  Trinity  of  Persons  in  the  Unity  of  the  Godhead. 

The  source  whence  Justin  professed  to  derive  his  doctrines  was  not 
the  teachbg  of  Plato,  nor  the  apocryphal  literature  of  the  ancients, 
vhich  he  never  quotes,  though  they  were  frequently  employed  by 
immediately  succeeding  ''  fathers,"  but  the  revelation  comprised  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.  The  advocates  of  tradition  find  no  support 
iQ  the  practice  of  this  earliest  Christian  theologian  whose  writings 
^  extant.  He  invariably  appealed  to  holy  Scripture  aa  alone  pos- 
^fmng  authority  in  religious  questions.  We  may  be  disposed  to  com- 
plain of  Justin,  or  at  least  ia  vegret  that  he  did  not  announce  the 
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Dunes  of  the  New-Testament  writers,  to  whom  he  refers  so  frequently 
in  his  discusuoiiB ;  bat  he  msy  have  reasoned,  plausibly,  that  the  nse 
of  those  names  would  only  encumber  his  argument  in  dealing  with 
men  who  had  not  only  no  respect  for  them,  but  a  positive  antipathy. 
Still,  a  testimony  to  the  canon  of  Scripture  would  hare  been  Taloahle. 
His  quotations  from  the  Pauline  Epistlei,  while  they  may  be  easily 
recognised,  are  marked  by  a  freedom  which  indicates  that  they  were 
made  from  memory,  and  often  unduly  accommodated.  With  some 
portions  of  the  New  Testament  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
acquainted ;  which  is  a  matter  of  no  surprise,  since  the  canon  wu 
not  then  completed.  His  extensiye  use  of  the  apostolic  writingi 
cannot  be  doubted,  if  we  look  at  the  instances  in  which  his  quotatioos 
Tary  from  the  Septuagint  Tersion,  and  also  at  the  combination  of  cer- 
tain passages.  The  prophetic  writings  Justin  held  to  be  of  great 
authority.  He  traces  in  them,  with  evident  exultation,  announcements 
of  Christ,  and  of  the  scheme  of  redemption,  convincing  and  unde- 
niable. The  harmony  of  Scripture  presented  itself  with  great  foree 
to  his  mind  as  a  decisive  argument  of  its  Divinity.  Judging  from  a 
comparison  of  merely  human  literature,  he  conceived  it  to  be  utterly 
impossible  to  account  for  that  harmony,  save  on  the  admission  of  the 
Divine  inspiration  of  the  writers.  With  a  partial  modification,  his 
views  on  this  last  subject  are  still  entertained  by  the  soundest  and 
most  competent  of  orthodox  dirines.  The  Gospels,  called  by  his 
favourite  title,  are  spoken  of  three  times  in  his  Apologies,  and  no  fewer 
than  fifteen  times  in  his  Dialogue  with  Trypho.  These  writbgi, 
indeed,  "  present  an  extraordinary  abundance  of  quotations  from  the 
Oospels  ;  there  being  not  fewer  than  fifty  in  the  Apology,  and  seventy 
in  the  Dialogue.'*  The  three  treatises,  it  is  said,  contain  as  many 
as  three  hundred  and  fourteen  quotations  from  the  Old-Tettameot 
Scriptures.  This  Christian  father  maintained  in  the  most  explicit 
manner  the  inspiration  and  sole  authority  of  Scripture  on  all  qneatioos 
of  doctrine  and  practice,  in  opposition  to  apocryphal  and  traditional 
teachings. 

As  an  interpreter,  Justin  cannot  be  received  as  authoritative.  He 
employed  himself  with  great  zeal  in  this  exercise ;  but  his  hermenea- 
tical  principles  were  unsound,  and  his  exegesis  was  arbitrary  and 
fanciful.  An  implicit  adherence  to  the  Septuagint  frequently  led  him 
into  a  misunderstanding  of  the  original  text.  He  conceived  that  a 
symbolical  signification  was  contained  in  every  word  of  the  ancient 
Scriptures  ;  and  that  Messianic  predictions  are  everywhere  found  in 
them.  In  his  system,  grammatical  interpretation  could  have  no  place ; 
historical  truth  evaporates  "  into  a  purely  typological  idea ; "  and  "he 
does  not  allow  the  literal  sense  to  occupy  even  a  subordinate  pitce  to 
the  mystical,  but  maintains  that  Moses  spoke  only  in  the  Spirit."  His 
lively  imagination  revels  in  allegory,  and  discovers  meanings  here  and 
there,  and  everywhere,  and  applications  which  are  calculated  to  excite 
a  smile.  In  the  department  of  exposition,  he  certainly  does  not  com- 
mand the  admiration  with  which  we  justly  regard  him  when  riewed  as 
a  fearless  apologist  and  a  keen  polemic. 
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Jostio's  views  ou  some  particular  doctrines  of  revelatioa  are  as  little 

precise  as  those  of  his  age.     A  Tagueness  of  conception  and  expres- 

lioo  iias  gi?en  occasion  to  detractors  to  attempt  to  fix  upon  him  the 

goiit  of  mingliog  Platonism  with  Christianity.     Of  any  intention  to 

perpetrate  so  gross  an  error  we  hold   him   to   be  pure.    Points 

of  resemblance  between  some  of  his  statements  and  those  giten  on  the 

nme  subjects  by  **  the  great  Pagan  theologne/'  *  may  only  indicate 

tbe  approach  of  some  of  the  views  of  Plato  to  the  clearer  annonnce- 

meats  of  revelation ; — a  fact  which  has  induced  Ackermann  to  venture 

opon  tbe  assertion,  that  Platonism  was  "  Christianity  before  Christ." 

Bat  Justin's  whole  argament  against  heathenism — that  '*  it  was  not 

in  possession  of  religious  truth  ;  that  error  and  deception  constitute 

its  essence ;  that,  therefore,  no  one  who  desired  a  true  and  satisfying 

hovledge  of  God  could  continue  in  it " — forbids  the  thought  that  he 

(kagoed  to  compromise  Christianity  by  an  admixture  of  heathen  senti- 

nent.    His  phraseology  is,  here  and  there,  objectionable ;  but,  when 

properly  explained,  it  involves  no  great  difficulty.     His  method  of 

ctstiog  his  idea  of  the  Divine  Being  is  open  to  question  :  when,  for 

ioitaoce,  he  speaks  of  Him  as  "  the  Unutterable,"  and  applies  to  Him 

the  epithet  of  "  Nameless," — phrases  which  some  regard  as  savouring 

of  the  Platonic  refinement  which  reduced  the  being  of  Ood  to  a  mere 

idea,  in  an  attempt  to  place  Him  above  all  human  attributes.     With 

this  abstraction  Justin  had  no  sympathy,  though  he  employed  some  of 

iU  terms  to  free  the  idea  of  Ood  from  the  grosser  representations  of 

Jadsism.   He  recognised  the  existence  of  the  Divine  perfections,  while 

be  maintained  as  positively  the  Divine  unity,  the  knowledge  of  which 

he  declares  to  be  one  of  the  primary  gifts  of  God  to  man,  but  one 

vhich  man,  misguided  by  the  subtlety  of  Satan,  had  obscured  and  lost 

by  the  worship  of  "  gods  many  and  lords  many."    He  labours  to  main- 

taia  "  the  incooceivable  distance  between  the  Divine  Majesty  and  the 

veakness  of  the  creature."     At  the  same  time  he  expresses  a  clear 

cooeeption  of  the  immutability  of  God,  excluding  every  change  in  His 

(••ence ;  of  Hia  perfect  holiness  ;  and  of  His  judicial  righteousness. 

The  Chriatology  of  Justin  was  principally  historical.  In  common 
vith  the  whole  Christian  church  of  that  day,  he  rejoiced  in  acknow- 
ledging Jeans  mn  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  His 
Divinity,  io  opposition  to  Ebionism,— His  humanity,  in  opposition  to 
Docetism, — the  early  apologist  firmly  enunciated.  Yet  he  appears  to 
hare  entertained  a  notion  that  "  the  Logos  received  a  personal  existence 
only  a  abort  time  before  the  creation,  and  that  by  the  will  of  God ; " 
—A  theory  below  the  standard  of  the  Nicene  Council,  which  clearly 
declared  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son.  Justin's  conception  of 
the  LogoB  i«  scarcely  consistent  with  his  view  of  the  unchangeableness 
of  God.  Bnt  doctrinal  consistency  is  more  than  can  be  looked  for  at 
that  Morly  period.  He  held  that  the  Divine  appearances  in  the  Old 
Testament  were  so  other  than  precursors  of  the  appearance  of  the 
itme  Peraoa  in  *'  the  fulness  of  time "  as  the  incarnate  Bedeemer ; 

*  Jobn  Howe. 
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and  that  His  original  coming  forth  from  the  Father  wai  by  an  ict  of 
generation,  altogether  nnlike  the  Platonic  notion  "  of  an  oflbpriag  of 
the  good,"  by  which  nothing  was  meant  beyond  the  abstract  ideu  of 
knowledge  and  tmth.  This  point  is  inToWed  in  some  confanon  by 
the  fact  that  the  ancients  appeared  to  hold  a  threefold  manifestation 
of  the  Logos ;  including  His  eternal  generation,  His  coming  forth  in 
the  creatifc  work,  and  His  appearing  in  the  person  of  Jesus.  It  ought 
to  be  distinctly  stated  that  Justin  avows  his  belief  in  the  full  and  al»o- 
lute  Divinity  of  the  Son ;  though,  confessedly,  had  he  kept  more  doiely 
to  the  apostolic  Epistles,  and  yielded  less  to  a  speculatife  tendency, 
his  theology  would  have  been  distinguished  by  much  more  of  harmony 
and  of  Bcriptural  correctness.  Stiil,  to  him  Christ  was  an  all-sufficient 
and  eternal  Saviour.  In  his  historical  riews  of  the  person  and  work 
of  Christ,  he  was  substantially  Pauline  and  orthodox.  '*  HecaUs  Him 
.  the  First-born  of  creation ;  the  Only-Begotten  of  the  Father ;  he  con- 
templates Him  as  the  reflection  of  the  Divine  Being,  the  imsge  of  the 
invisible  God ;  he  deduces  the  creation  of  ail  creatures  from  Him ;  be 
represents  Him  as  the  supporter  of  all  existence,  as  the  abiding  efflux 
of  light  and  life ;  and  acknowledges  His  right  to  the  name  and  dig;iiity 
of  God/'  It  is  obrious,  then,  that  Justin's  doctrine  was  scriptonl  in 
its  origin,  though  somewhat  Platonic  in  its  form. 

What  he  and  the  men  of  his  times  held  in  regard  to  the  Holy  Oboit, 
it  is  exceedingly  hard  to  discover.  The  place  they  assigned  to  the  Son 
and  Word  of  God  seemed  to  leave  no  proper  scope  for  the  operationi 
of  the  Spirit.  Here  much  indistinctness  characterizes  the  Apostolic 
Fathers  ;  and  Justin  stands  at  the  head  of  the  teachers  immediately 
succeeding.  While  he  is  charged,  in  consequence  of  occasional  am- 
biguity of  expression,  with  confounding  the  Spirit  with  the  Logos,  a 
more  impartial  investigation  proves  the  charge  to  be  onfairiy  applied, 
and  ahowa  that  he  held  a  true  distinction  between  them.  But  his  mytt 
on  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  Spirit  are  obscure,  though  he  cer- 
tainly did  not  regard  the  Spirit  as  an  angel,  or  as  a  created  being.  It 
would  seem  just  to  infer,  that  he  must  have  regarded  Him  as  a  Divine 
Person.  But  great  names  may  be  quoted  in  opposition  to  this  infSer- 
ence,  among  which  appears  that  of  Neander,  who  asserts  that  Jostin 
*'  held  the  Holy  Spirit  to  have  been  a  mere  creature,  though  the  prin- 
cipal created  being  in  the  spiritual  world.*'  The  strongest  prcsomp' 
tion  to  the  contrary  b,  that  such  a  doctrine  of  the  Spirit  is  alt^^getber 
against  ^'  the  biblical  point  of  view,  and  general  feeling,  of  the  andeat 
church,"  of  which  Justin  was  a  faithful  exponent.  It  is  scarcely  pos- 
aible  to  think  that  a  man  could  "  rank  the  Holy  Spirit  among  created 
natures,  and  at  the  same  time  insert  Him  as  a  membar  of  the  Divine 
Triad,"  and  also  consider  Him  as  "  unquestionably  an  emanation  from 
the  Dirine  Essence."  A  certain  dependence  of  the  Spirit  on  the 
Father  and  the  Son  seems  to  have  been  taught  by  Justin,  who  retarded 
Him  as  under  the  special  direction  of  the  Father  for  the  inspiration  of 
the  prophets  in  the  old  dispensation  ;  but»  after  the  incafnatioii,  as 
being  pUced  entirely  at  the  Son's  command.  It  may,  therefoKi  h^* 
question  whether  his  idea  was  not  that  of  an  economical  sub<»dixiatioa 
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mefely  taimng  ont  of  the  department  of  the  Di?ine  work  which  wai 
ungned  to  the  bleated  Spirit.  While,  then,  we  cannot  attribute  to 
Jostjn  the  honoar  which  modem  Socinians  hate  inTidioaily  Bonght  to 
confer  upon  him,  (that  of  being  the  inventor  of  the  doctrines  of  a 
Trioitj  of  persons  in  the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  and  of  the  essential 
Divinity  of  Christ,)  we  may  venture  to  award  him  the  merit  of  being 
sBbstsotiaUy  sound  in  the  catholic  faith. 

The  origin  of  the  world  is  a  question  which  has  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  men  in  all  ages  ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  there  have  been 
nomeroui  attempts  to  solve  it.   This  material  frame,  and  its  combina- 
tions of  wealth,  beauty,  and  utility,  is  well  fitted  to  awaken  the  inquiry. 
Whence  did  it  come  ?     Heathenism  gave  its  answers,  which  may  now 
be  deemed  puerile,  and  even  absurd.   A  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms, 
— s  pantheistic  deification  of  collective  nature, — ^a  play  of  dualistio 
forces  on  existing  matter, — these,  when  compared  with  the  sublime 
icconnt  of  holy  Scripture,  are  at  once  seen  to  be  crude  notions  of  man's 
bewildered  mind.      The  true  theory  of  creation  was  maintained  by 
Jostin  in  common  with  the  Church-Fathers  of  his  age,  against  the 
fatalism  of  the  heathen  cosmology,  and  the  dreams  of  the  Onostio 
heretics.    He  asserted  that  the  work  of  creation  was  the  act  of  Dirine 
iotelligence  and  omnipotence  ;  that  the  self-existent  God  is  the  absolute 
Author  of  the  universe.     The  suspicion  that  Justin  accepted  Plato's 
notion  of  a  mere  formation  of  the  universe  out  of  eternally  pre-existent 
matter,  may,  after  his  numerous  testimonies  to  the  contrary,  be  dis- 
mitted  as  gratuitous.     His  idea  of  the  final  cause  of  creation  is  much 
more  limited  than  that  which  is  now  entertained  by  many.     Man,  and 
hit  redemption,  so  absorbed  the  thoughts  of  those  early  Christian  doc- 
ton,  u  to  induce  them  to  conclude  that  on  his  account  alone  the 
vorid  was  made.     **  We  have  been  taught,"  Justin  says,  "  that  God 
hu  not  made  the  world  in  vain,  but  on  account  of  the  human  race." 
The  proridential  government  of  God  forms,  also,  a  distinct  feature  in 
bis  teaching.    Proridence  is  not  with  him  fatalistic ;  but  is  based  upon 
monl  distinctions,  and  is  all-embracing  ;  with  the  peculiarity,  how- 
ever, of  being  carried  on  by  the  agency  of  angels. 

The  doctrine  of  angels  was  an  attractive  one  to  Justin  and  his  coad- 
joton.  It  is  not  improbable  they  viewed  it  as  the  medium  of  a  nearer 
Approach  to  God,  and  to  the  unseen  realities  of  a  future  world ;  and 
they  rejoiced  in  the  conviction  that  those  pure  spirits  deeply  sympa- 
thized with  them  in  their  death-struggle  with  various  forms  of  evil. 
Austin  opposed  the  heretical  notion,  that  angels  are  *'  nothing  more 
than  ideal  personifications  of  Divine  powers ;"  and  maintained  their 
penonality  and  permanent  existence.  But  his  view  of  their  nature 
vaa  marked  by  almost  carnal  grossness.  He  was  not  satisfied  with 
representing  them  under  the  images  of  fire  and  air ;  but  he  attributes 
to  them  bodies  more  similar  to  the  human  frame,  and  ascribes  to  them 
general  physical  wants,  supposing  that  the  manna  of  the  desert  was 
their  usiud  food.  He  regards  their  moral  condition  as  bearing  great 
resemblance  to  that  of  man ;  conceiring  them  to  be  endowed  with 
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freedom,  and  capable  of  good  and  eyil.  He  does  not  iofett  ttien 
with  high  intellectual  qnalitiea,  bat  declares  them  to  have  been  nnible 
to  recognise  the  Savionr,  when«  at  the  close  of  His  sufferings  and  con- 
flict. He  returned  in  triumph  to  His  glory.  Their  minion  he  soppom 
to  hsTC  been  of  the  loftiest  character.  He  news  them  as  **  the  sttiat- 
ants  and  instruments  of  Difine  Proridence,*'  and  charges  them  vikh 
the  gnardianship  of  particular  indiridusls,  as  well  as  of  men  genenllj. 

Though  he  does  not  nnduly  exalt  the  angels,  in  either  their  monl 
or  their  intellectual  character,  it  is  a  warmly  contested  question  whether 
he  did  not  offer  to  them  a  deference  which  encroaches  upon  the  limiti 
of  the  worship  due  to  God  alone.  The  entire  contro7erBy  turns  upon 
the  construction  of  a  single  passage  in  the  "  Apology."  The  moit 
able  scholars  are  far  from  being  at  one  on  this  matter ;  and  it  is  only 
right  to  say  that  Justin's  most  earnest  ad? ocate  yields  the  point  so  fir 
as  the  passage  itself  is  concerned ;  but  he  proceeds  to  say,  "  It  ii 
impossible  that  Justin  could  inculcate  the  worship  of  angels, — s  p^a^ 
tice  of  which  the  universal  ancient  church  knew  nothing.''  Jaitia 
ealls  angels  themselves  worshippers  ;  and  some  want  of  precision  may 
have  led  some  to  misconceive  his  meaning  when  he  speaks  of  the  Son 
under  the  character  of  the  great  ^AyyeXo;.  Moreover,  he  defendi  the 
Christians  against  the  reproach  of  atheism,  but  names  only  the  three 
Persons  of  the  Godhead  as  the  objects  of  their  worship.  Snrdy  it  ii 
a  more  scientific  criticism,  as  well  as  a  more  generous  one,  which 
acquits  him  of  this  charge;  since  all  the  probabilities  of  tUecsie 
weigh  against  an  isolated  and  strongly  contested  passage. 

The  character  of  fallen  angels  is  largely  descanted  upon  by  the  old 
Christian  writers.     In  all  the  struggles  of  the  church  they  beheld 
these  awful  agents  in  the  background,  as  the  principal  instigators  of 
what  was  evil.  Not  only  sin  in  its  multiplied  ramifications  of  deprsfity, 
but  all  the  disturbances  in  nature,  and  the  physical  disorders  whieh 
afflicted  man  or  beast,  were  attributed  to  their  malignant  induttiy. 
No  doubt,  this  extravagant  demonology  was  the  result  of  a  ustTenal 
belief  in  the  prevalent  agency  of  fallen  spirits,  which  found  shov  ct 
countenance  in  the  Scripture  narratives  of  demoniacal  possessioni,  sod 
of  temptations.   A  fevered  imagination  fed  upon  these  exciting  acconoti, 
and  drew  from  them  notions  which  they  do  not  involve.    In  theee 
extreme  views  Justin  concurred.     He  distinguishes  the  fall  of  Sstu 
from  that  of  other  angels ;  and  makes  the  former  contemporaneooi 
with  the  seduction  of  Eve.     "  Satan,  one  of  the  rulers  of  heaveo,"  he 
says,  "  fell,  when  in  the  form  of  a  serpent  he  seduced  Eve."    Oo  the 
fall  of  other  angels,  he  held  a  notion  which  will  appear  remsrkshte 
enough  to  the  general  reader ;  namely,  that  it  resulted  from  a  volsp* 
tuous  intercourse  with  the  daughters  of  men,  whence  sjvung  the  isee 
of  demons,  who,  he  thought,  were  denominated  "giants"  in  the  nith 
chapter  of  Genesis.     Grotesque  as  this  opinion  may  appear,  it  ii  not 
without  supporters  among  modern  divines.     To  this  class  of  9f^^ 
Justin  assigns  a  low  and  degraded  condition,  making  them  gnnif 
material,  and  almost  blindly  ignorant.    Their  power  he  coooeiTcd  to 
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be  nry  limited.  They  failed  in  their  principal  designa,  eapedally  in 
their  attempta  to  prevent  the  apread  of  the  knowledge  of  Chnat  among 
mankind. 

On  the  origin,  nature,  and  primiti?e  condition  of  man,  nnaettled 
aod  conflicting  opiniona  were  held  by  the  post-apoatolic  Fathera.  They 
were  not  generally  inclined  to  anything  like  philoaophic  apeculation  ; 
bat  the  doctrine  of  aahatton  ao  obviously  resta  on  the  doctrine  of 
haman  nature,  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  avoid  a  deliverance 
OQ  the  anbject.  Whether  the  aoul  of  man  was  simple  or  compounded, 
corporeal  or  spiritual ;  and  whether  its  immortality  was  natural  and 
indestructible,  or  dependent,  and  capable  of  being  lost ;  were  points 
of  earnest  discussion.  In  auch  investigations,  the  more  important 
biblical  queatioa  of  the  nature  of  the  image  of  God  in  man, — whether 
it  was  physical,  and  to  be  discovered  in  the  external  atructure ;  whether 
it  consisted  in  moral  freedom,  or  in  immortality ;  and  whether  it  did 
not  also  include  dominion  over  the  animal  creation, — obtained  ita 
thare  of  attention.  On  these  subjects  the  opinions  of  Justin  were 
expressed  with  more  distinctness  than  those  of  most  early  writers ; 
though  it  may  atill  be  regretted  that  they  were  not  given  at  greater 
length.  He  held  the  idea  of  a  ''  rational  thinking  principle,  or  the 
spirit ;  the  animal  principle,  or  the  soul ;  and  what  in  itaelf  would  be 
lifeless  matter,  the  body."  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  thia  view 
was  taken  in  subordination  to  the  Platonic  notion  of  a  double  soul  in 
man,  a  higher  and  a  lower.  It  is  much  more  likely  to  have  had  ita 
origin  in  well-known  expressions  of  St.  Paul.  He  regarded  the  aoul 
SI  the  immediate  result  of  God's  creative  power,  and  as  "  a  part  and 
efflux  of  the  Divine  substance;" — an  opinion  which  has  been  enter« 
taioed  by  various  church-teachers.  It  is  true,  he  speaks  of  "  the  seed 
of  the  Logos  being  implanted  in  every  race  of  man."  But  this  expres* 
uon  is  not  to  be  interpreted  in  a  physical  sense,  as  if  he  meant  there 
was  an  actual  partition  and  distribution  of  the  substance  of  the  Logoa 
among  mankind.     Ita  signification  is  moral  and  spiritual. 

In  the  anthropology  of  Jualin,  the  immortality  of  the  aoul  ia  not 
the  result  of  ita  own  nature,  but  "  of  the  free  power  and  gracioua  will 
of  God."     "  The  soul,"  he  says,  "  cannot  be  called  immortal :  for,  if 

it  were  immortal,  it  plainly  must  be  also  unbegotten If  the  world 

be  created,  souls  must  be  ao  also,  and  possibly  may  cease  to  be 

Yet  I  do  not  maintain  that  aoula  ever  die ;  for  that  would  be  a  gain 
to  the  wicked."  His  view  of  the  image  of  God  in  man  ia  far  lesa 
satisfactory. 

The  doctrine  of  Juatin  on  the  fall  of  man  waa  not  in  accordance 
with  Scripture.  It  was  rather  the  erroneous  notion  which  called  forth 
the  polemic  energies  of  Augustine,  and  was  condemned  as  Pelagian. 
Defective  viewa  of  the  reaults  of  the  first  sin  were  characteristic  of  the 
Greek  church- teach  era,  in  opposition  to  the  faith  of  the  weatem 
Fsthera.  Juatin,  indeed,  frequently  repreaents  the  sin  of  our  first 
parents  aa  conaisting  in  diaobedience  to  the  Divine  command,  and  in 
belief  of  the  falaehood  uttered  by  Satan  through  the  medium  of  the 
serpent.     But  he  waa,  apparently,  little  acquainted  with  the  doctrine 
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of  the  tranamisrion  of  hereditary  guilt  and  depravity  to  all  the  deweni- 
antB  of  Adam»  in  conseqaenee  of  his  relation  to  the  race.  In  hii  viev, 
the  penalty  of  natural  death,  and  an  increaeed  liahility  to  sin,  seem  to 
he  the  only  or  the  main  evils  inflicted  on  mankind  hy  the  offence  of 
their  progenitor.     He  was  willing  to  conceiye  that  '*  men  were  alwtyi 
bom  with  the  same  integrity  in  which  their  first  parents  were  crested ;" 
and,  hy  the  possession  of  the  power  of  reason,  were  "  in  a  position  to 
choose  and  to  follow  what  God  approves."     **  Men  earn  death  for 
themselyes,"  he  argues,  "  by  assimilating  themselves  to  Adam*s  na." 
It  is  true  fhat  this  dictum  might  admit  of  a  scriptural  meaning,  had 
Justin  given  expression  in  other  places  to  anything  like  what  is  nov 
known  as  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  ;  but,  in  the  absence  of  such 
statement,  it  can  only  bear  a  Pelagian  signification.     This  view  ii 
quite  in  harmony  with  the  one  which  he  held  in  r^;ard  to  man's 
original  condition ;  in  which  there  ia  little  reference  to  the  apirituil 
purity  that  waa  ita  pre-eminent  characteriatic.     He  strongly  main- 
tained, notwithatanding  hia  aeriona  defect  on  thia  eaaential  point,  the 
univeraality  of  ain  ;  and  in  thia  he  found  a  baaia  for  the  doctrine  of 
aalvation.    But  not  becauae  all  men  are  born  in  ain,  but  aa  the  result 
eapecially  of  ''the  aenauality  existing  in  every  man  aa  an  eaaential 
ingredient  of  human  nature  ;  and,  therefore,  pre-auppoaed  to  exist  in 
our  firat  parenta."     As  external  cauaea,  he  alao  enumerates  the  malig- 
nant activity  of  Satan,  and  the  corrupting  infiuence  of  bad  education 
and  bad  morals. 

A  painful  atmggle  of  awakened  religioua  feeling,  through  which 
Justin  had  paaaed,  diapoaed  him  eagerly  to  embrace  the  Croapel.  To 
him  there  waa  aalvation  in  no  other  name  than  that  of  Jeaua.  He 
strove  to  master  the  great  and  mysterious  truth, — '*  The  word  was 
made  flesh," — which  meets  us  at  the  threshold  of  Christianity.  The 
reality  of  the  incarnation  he  defended  with  the  greatest  tenacity;  and 
he  ranka  it  with  the  numeroua  miraclea  which  are  recorded  in  Scrip- 
ture. Hia  apprehension  of  the  union  of  the  two  naturea  in  Christ*! 
peraon  waa  defective  and  erroneoua ;  and  indicatea  a  want  of  deamess 
and  comprehenaiveneaa  in  hia  view  of  the  mediatorial  work.  He  did 
not  recogniae  the  completeneas  of  the  humanity  of  Jesns ;  but  rather 
"  placed  the  essence  and  process  of  the  incarnation  in  the  aaattmpti(m 
by  the  Logoa  of  a  human  body,  animated  by  the  animal  aonl,  withoot 
the  human  apirit  aa  a  rational  principle," — the  place  of  which  was 
aupplied  by  the  indwelling  Divinity.  Such  a  peraon  as  Justin  thos 
conceived  could  not  become  the  repreaentative  of  humanity;  and, 
therefore,  however  much  he  might  be  able  to  effect  for  the  race,  oould 
never  become  an  atoning  Redeemer.  In  thia  particular,  Jaatin  vas 
evidently  the  forerunner  of  Apollinaria.  The  hiatorical  relations  of 
Jeaua  he  briefly  aketchea;  and  he  waa  the  first  church-writer  to 
announce  the  descent  of  Christ  into  hades. 

The  redemption  of  mankind  from  sin  and  death  was,  in  Joatin's 
opinion,  the  great  work  which  Christ  effected.  He  attributed  eon- 
slderable  influence  to  the  life  and  teaching  of  the  Sarioor,  though  he 
does  not  invest  them  with  any  redeeming  power.     It  ia  to  the  death 
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of  Christ,  especially,  that  he  aacribet  the  grand  efficacy.  The  ont- 
rageoos  notion,  that  the  act  of  redemption  was  a  ransom  paid  by  Christ 
to  Satan,  "in  order  that  hia  nnrighteoua  dominion  over  men  might 
hire  an  end," — a  notion  which  perhaps  must  be  placed  to  the  account 
of  IrenaBQs, — ^is  not  to  be  fonud  in  Justin.  Still,  he  does  not  appear 
to  bare  had  any  very  distinct  idea  of  Christ's  atoning  work.  To  his 
miod  JesQs  was  presented  more  as  a  Redeemer  from  the  power  of  sin 
tod  Satan,  by  a  regeneration  through  the  influence  of  His  passion. 
A  Tiearious  substitution  on  the  part  of  Christ,  by  which  the  claims  of 
fl  righteous  government  could  be  satisfied,  and  every  impediment  to 
the  free  exercise  of  pardoning  Ioyc  be  removed,  does  not  appear  in 
JastiD.  Tet  he  says,  that  "  Christ,  after  being  bom  of  a  virgin,  sus« 
taioed  contempt  and  suflfering  for  the  salvation  of  those  who  believe 
on  Him."  But  this  form  of  expression  is  thought  not  to  bear  the 
menin^  instead  of. 

Among  the  objective  means  of  salvation,  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
lopper  have  the  utmost  prominence  in  the  writings  of  Justin.  Thia 
»  not  surprising,  when  his  partial  views  of  Christ's  atonement  are 
KDembered.  It  is  relieving  to  find  that  he  regarded  repentance,  and 
faith  in  its  evangelical  sense  of  a  personal  appropriation  of  Christ,  aa 
"indispensable,  and  constantly  necessary,"  in  order  to  salvation.  Thua 
hevrites ;  "Whoever  believes  in  the  Crucified  attains  thereby  security 
from  the  bites  of  the  serpent."     And  again :  "  Christians  become 

pori£ed through  faith,  by  means  of  the  blood  and  death  of  Christy 

vho  died  for  that  purpose."  He  earnestly  enforces  the  absolute 
ueeesiity  of  sanctification,  in  order  to  final  joy.  In  speaking  of  man'a 
ptrt  in  the  work  of  salvation,  he  doubtless  gave  more  prominence  to 
the  power  of  the  human  will  than  was  afterwards  allowed  in  the  west  t 
>od  yet,  in  consequence  of  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  all  men 
through  the  mediation  of  Christ,  it  is  easy  to  vindicate  our  absolute 
dependence  upon  God  for  salvation,  and  at  the  same  time  to  maintain 
the  freedom  of  the  intelligent  and  responsible  subject.  If  Justin 
"regarded  goodness  as  an  act  of  the  free-will  of  man,"  he  "yet 
derived  the  power  of  it  from  God,  and  placed  those  who  were  con- 
terted  under  the  constant  protection  of  Christ." 

The  future  atate  is  veiled  from  our  eyes.  What  will  our  condition 
he  in  that  myeterious  unseen  7  It  is  not  surprising  that  much  of 
poetic  repreaentation  has  been  indulged  in  descanting  on  this  theme, 
tince  tncb  a  mode  may  find  encouragement  in  the  dazzling  illustrations 
vhich  the  Scriptures  furnish.  To  a  mind  so  susceptible  as  that  of 
Joitin,  thia  queation  must  have  had  irresistible  attractions.  The  suf- 
ferings of  the  infant  church  also  induced  its  members  to  look  for  con- 
solation in  glowing  descriptions  of  future  blessedness.  Justin  followed 
the  soul  of  the  Christian,  at  its  exit  from  the  body,  into  a  condition  of 
coniciousrepoaeand  enjoyment,  which,  however,  waa  still  an  imperfect 
u^  (so  to  apeak)  a  preliminary  one ;  while  the  soul  of  the  wicked  waa 
coQiigned  to  the  torture  of  anticipation.  The  high  importance 
Altsched  to  martyrdom  led  anme  of  the  early  fathers  to  grant  to 
those  who  won  the  crown  an  immediate  admission  into  the  presence 
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and  hesTen  of  Ood.  Justin  does  not  appear  to  have  agreed  ^hh 
tbem.  He  entertained  the  singolar  notion,  that  the  souls  of  the  good, 
upon  their  departure  from  the  hody,  were  in  danger  of  falling  into  the 
power  of  hostile  angels, — which  had  actually  occurred  (he  thoaght)  in 
the  case  of  the  Old-Testament  saints.  This  idea  he  obtained  from  ui 
arbitrary  combination  of  the  utterance  of  Christ,  *'  Father,  into  Thy 
hands  I  commend  my  spirit,"  wiih  the  account  of  the  witch  of  Endor, 
whom  he  regarded  as  an  instrument  through  which  one  of  these  spiriti, 
which  had  possession  of  the  soul  of  Samuel,  acted !  And,  therefore, 
he  specially  recommends  prayer  to  Christ  in  the  hour  of  death  for  Hit 
immediate  protection. 

He  accepted  *'  Chiliastic  "  tiews  with  reference  to  the  future  appcsi- 
ance  of  Christ.  He  conceived  that  His  first  advent,  one  of  humilis- 
tion  and  sufiering,  was  to  be  succeeded  by  a  second  earthly  one  of 
countervailing  glory.  In  due  time  He  will  appear  with  the  hosts  of 
heaven,  and  erect  His  millennial  kingdom,  of  which  Jerusalem  will  be 
the  centre.  AH  the  saints  will  rise  to  join  in  the  glories  of  their 
Redeemer,  and  share  with  Him  a  thousand  years  of  spiritual  enjoy- 
ment and  triumph  in  anticipation  of  their  perfected  blessedness  sfter 
the  general  resurrection  and  judgment ;  the  wicked  meanwhile  remsiD- 
ing  in  a  state  of  death  and  degradation.  He  does  not  ezelude  phyncal 
pleasures  from  his  millennial  paradise ;  but  these  are  to  be  of  a  refined 
character.  His  lively  imagination  kindled  into  ardour  as  he  dvdt 
upon  the  bright  vision  ;  and  such  was  his  conviction  of  its  truth,  that 
he  erected  the  belief  of  it  into  a  test  of  orthodoxy.  The  second  set 
in  the  grand  drama,  he  held,  would  be  the  resurrection  of  the  wicked, 
followed  by  the  final  judgment,  when  the  world  would  be  literally  coo* 
sumed  by  fire,  and  the  righteous  exalted  to  a  condition  of  Isstiog 
blessedness  in  most  intimate  communion  with  Ood,  and  an  nnbe* 
clouded  manifestation  of  His  glory ;  but  the  wicked  would  be  doomed 
to  a  place  of  material  and  endless  suffering. 

After  this  brief  account  of  Justin's  writings  and  doctrinal  vievs,  ve 
hasten  to  review  his  characteristics  as  a  man,  and  as  an  author.  His 
position  was  unique.  He  stood  alone  in  the  church  of  hia  times.  Is 
looking  at  such  a  subject,  rationalizing  judges  will  discover  moch  to 
excite  their  ridicule,  especially  in  his  views  of  the  Buperaatursl.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  spiritually-minded  Christian  will  as  easily  recog- 
nise the  elements  of  a  noble  character.  A  superficial  acquaintaace 
with  him  may  assure  us  of  the  thorough  honesty  and  transparency  of 
the  man.  It  is  refreshing  to  feel  that  we  are  not  treating  with  a  doable- 
minded  man,  who  is  constantly  seeking  to  envelop  himself  in  the  foldi 
of  sophistry.  His  noble  heart  despised  everything  like  what  is  now 
denominated  Jesuitism.  When  he  speaks,  we  have  no  doubt  that  ve 
listen  to  the  convictions  of  his  mind ;  and  the  secrets  of  his  soul  ait 
opened  to  our  gaze,  without  the  slightest  hesitancy.  Hia  tnithfnloem 
resented  any  intimation  of  compromise.  Results  did  not  enter  into 
his  calculations ;  and,  though  his  safety  might  seem  to  be  e&dangeitd, 
he  did  not  for  a  moment  waver  in  his  fradc  avowals.     In  addfessi^g 
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tk  Mtperor^  be  sayt^  *'  It  is  in  oar  power  to  deny  when  we  are 

eztmiDed ;  bat  we  would  not  pnrchtee  oar  lives  by  a  falaehood.'*     Of 

lumself  he  declares,  "  I  am  anxioos  for  nothing  bat  to  speak  the  troth ; 

ud,  therrfore,  fear  no  one,  even  if  you  were  to  tear  me  in  pieces." 

Wben  Trypho  seemed  to  question  whether  he  was  sincere  in  his  pro- 

fened  belief  of  the  millennium,  he  indignantly  repelled  the  insinuation 

bj  the  reply,  **  I  am  not  so  contemptible  as  to  say  anything  different 

from  what  I  think."     When  the  truth  penetrated  his  mind,  revealing 

to  bim  the  utter  insufficiency  of  the  most  advanced  theories  of  human 

tboogfat  to  meet  the  religious  wants  of  his  soul,  and  at  the  same  time 

dildosiDg  the  Divine  perfection  of  the  Gospel,  he  embraced  it  with  the 

greatest  enthusiasm.   The  change  which  passed  upon  him  was  too  real, 

too  deeply  felt,  to  be  inoperative ;  and  he  threw  his  energies  with 

irdoar  into  the  vindication  and  extension  of  that  heavenly  philosophy 

vbich  had  lighted  qp  his  own  soul,  and  had  brought  to  bim  a  liberty 

U)d  a  joy  that  he  had  anxiously  but  vainly  sought  elsewhere.     His 

Chrittianity  was  not  cold  and  speculative.     It  was  the  warm,  living 

experience  of  his  heart.     He  exulted  in  it  as  "  the  power  of  God  unto 

lalvation."     His  devotion  to  the  Gospel  was  not  a  fanatical  extrava- 

gtnee;  but  the  well*sustained  enthusiasm,  which  exclaimed,  "The 

love  of  Christ  conatraineth  us."   Trypho  cried,  whether  in  admiration 

or  no,  "I  am  astonished  at  your  devotedness  to  Divine  things." 

''This  alone,"  Justin  answered,  **  I  have  found  infallible  and  profit. 

able  philosophy."     To  the  emperor  he  avows,  **  I  have  despised  the 

jodgment  of  the  multitude,  and  have  wished  most  ardently,  and  have 

itriTen  with  all  my  power,  that  I  might  be  found  to  be  a  Christian." 

And  his  boldest  professions  were  honoured  by  his  practical  godliness, 

bii  renunciation  of  the  world  and  its  pleasures,  the  purity  of  his  life, 

bis  love  to  his  enemies,  and  his  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  all. 

The  character  of  Justin  was  marked  by  fidelity  and  courage.  He 
opens  his  "Apology"  by  assuring  the  emperor  that  he  does  not 
approach  him  in  order  to  offer  the  incense  of  fiattery,  but  to  demand 
jutiee  for  himself  and  his  co-religionists ;  and  he  boldly  declares,  that 
ao  long  as  they  maintain  the  Christian  purity  of  their  character,  it  is 
not  in  the  power  of  their  mightiest  enemies  to  inflict  a  real  evil  upon 
tbem.  Half  defiantly  he  adds,  "  Tou  are  able^  indeed^  to  kill  us;  but 
Jfov  cmmot  injure  uej*  He  reminds  his  judges,  that,  though  they  may 
Rfaae  to  listen  to  his  appeal,  there  is  another  bar  before  which  all 
aball  be  judged  according  to  their  actual  condition,  and  where  the 
svards  of  justice  will  be  impartially  meted  to  everyone.  But,  as  the 
truest  ooarage  occasionally  assumes  the  aspect  of  undue  confidence,  so 
it  tppears  to  have  been  in  the  case  of  Justin.  He  can  scarcely  have 
failed  to  damage  his  cause  by  those  indignant  and  imprudent  outbursts 
io  which  he  allowed  himself  to  be  carried  away.  A  seeming  baughti- 
QMS  of  tone,  the  opposite  of  that  which  should  characterize  a  wise 
advocate,  detracts  from  the  symmetry  and  completeness  of  his 
chirscter. 

As  an  author,  he  was  not  remarkable  for  either  chasteness  of  style 
^  log^  precision  and  force.    He  writes  out  of  the  gushing  fulness 
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of  his  hearty  and,  therefore,  freqaently  with  considerable  pover*,  but, 
like  his  coadjutors  generally,  he  despised  the  art  of  rhetoric,  thoogh 
he  had  a  strong  natural  tendency  to  be  rhetorical.     It  was,  perhtpi, 
impossible  for  him  to  be  otherwise.     His  imagination  was  liTely ;  hii 
passions  were  ardent.     These  not  an  frequently  held  the  msstery  OTer 
him ;  and  under  their  influence  he  wrote  incoherently,  and  with  i 
strong  tincture  of  grandiloquence.     Hii  mind  was  by  no  meant  of  the 
highest  order.     It  was  rather  excursire  than  profound  ;  hsfing  in  a 
much  larger  degree  the  power  of  accumulating  stores  of  knowledge, 
than  that  of  originating  ideas.     He  was  destitute  of  the  philofiopbie 
penetration  by  which  principles  are  traced  to  their  sources,  and  fol- 
lowed  out  in  their  consequences  ;  and  he  was  incapable  of  construct- 
ing a  scientific  system  of  thought,  or  of  doctrine,  from  materials  which 
he  might  possess.   His  credulity,  and  love  of  the  supernatural,  expoied 
him  to  mistakes  which  discover  his  deficiency  in  strength  and  sound- 
ness of  judgment.     This  appears  in  his  unquestioning  acceptance  of 
the  Sibylline  books,  and  of  the  legend  which  makes  their  authoress 
the  daughter  of  Berosus  the  Chaldsean  historian,  and  represents  her  at 
occupying  a  lofty  throne  in  the  innermost  chamber  of  a  rock-hevn 
palace,  ^m  whence  she  uttered  her  remarkable  predictions  of  the 
world's  Redeemer.   The  story  of  the  Seventy  translators  of  the  Hebrev 
Scriptures,  whom  Ptolemy  was  said  to  have  shut  up  in  so  many  differ- 
ent cells  in  the  island  of  Pharos,  that  they  might  perform  their  sacred 
task  without  disturbance  or  collusion,  he  of  course  eagerly  accepted. 
He  declares  that  he  saw  the  remains  of  these  cells  ;  and,  no  doubt,  he 
would  have  regarded  the  slightest  scepticism  as  to  the  legend  as  a 
glaring  impiety. 

His  acquirements  were  considerable.  The  various  systems  of  hea- 
then philosophy  had  been  earnestly  studied  from  his  own  stand-point. 
He  sought  in  them  the  elements  that  could  satisfy  the  cravings  of  his 
soul,  and  judged  of  them  as  they  ministered  to  his  own  wants ;  and 
hence  his  admiration  of  the  sublime  guesses  at  truth  which  the  Pla- 
tonic theory  offered.  His  reading  was  more  extensive  than  his  scholar- 
ship. His  over-estimate  of  the  Septuagint,  and  the  use  which  he  made 
of  it,  furnish  the  strongest  presumption  that  he  was  not  acquainted 
with  the  original  Hebrew,  though  a  native  of  Palestine.  He  sppean 
to  have  been  well  read  in  the  sages,  historians,  and  poets  of  Greece. 
These  resources  he  joyfully  placed  on  the  altar  of  Christianity ;  and  he 
laboured  in  its  behalf  with  zeal,  actirity,  and  perseverance,  which  win 
our  admiration.  The  service  which  he  rendered  is  apparent  from  the 
veneration  in  which  he  was  held  by  those  who  had  the  best  oppor- 
tunity of  estimating  his  character  and  labours.  And,  notwithstanding 
his  credulity,  his  fanciful  interpretations  of  Scripture,  his  overweening 
confidence,  and  his  occasional  imprudence,  Justin  has  a  rightful  daim 
to  a  first  position  among  the  leaders  of  the  church  in  a  grand  period 
of  its  history. 

The  title  of  "  Martyr,"  which,  from  the  time  of  Tertnllian,  has  been 
attached  to  his  name,  sufficiently  attests  the  manner  in  which  he  proved 
the  depth  of  his  love  to  our  holy  religion,  and  the  strength  of  h^  £nth 
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ID  x(s  mties.    From  the  detailed  account  of  bis  martyrdom,  it  aeema 

not  improbable  that  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  malice  of  an  execrable  man, 

Cntcenai  who  dishonoured  philosophy  by  the  assumption  of  its  title, 

and  whose  hypocrisy,  impurity,  and  ignorance,  Justin  had  unsparingly 

expoeed  to  derision,  in  consequence  of  his  hatred  of  the  Christians, 

tad  his  malignant  attempts  to  excite  persecution  against  them.     So 

withering  a  chastisement  was  not  likely  to  be  forgiven  by  a  Cynic ; 

tnd  Justin  fully  expected  that  Crescens  would  employ  his'^influence  to 

compass  his  death.     When  arraigned  before  the  judge,  he  cheerfully 

gire  s  profession  of  his  faith ;  and  to  the  question  upon  which  his 

fate  tamed,  "Art  thou  then  a  Christian?"  unhesitatingly  replied, 

"I  am  a  Christian/*   When  the  judge  taunted  him  upon  his  professed 

hopes  of  heaven,  and  inquired  whether  he  really  thought  they  would 

be  realised,  with  an  unfaltering  tone  he  declared,  "  I  not  only  think 

•0,  bat  I  know  it  with  a  certainty  which  does  not  admit  of  a  doubt." 

He  manifested  all  that  was  frank  and  cheerful  on  the  eventful  occasion 

of  his  trial.     As  all  attempts  to  shake  his  faith  were  obviously  useless, 

the  aad  sentence  was  passed  upon  him ;  and  he  was  numbered  with 

thoee  who  *'  counted  not  their  lives  dear  unto  them,  so  that  they 

night  finish  their  course  with  joy, to  testify  the  Gospel  of  the 

grace  of  God." 

EoiDius. 


MEMOIR  OF  MR.  JOHN  HAY, 

OF  COYENHAM,   NEAR   LOUTH  : 
BY  HIS  YOUNGEST  SON. 

The  following  inscription  on  the  memorial  card  of  him  whose  reli- 
gious history  I  purpose  briefly  to  trace,  will  best  introduce  the  subject 
of  this  memoir  to  the  reader : — *'  In  Memory  of  John  Hay,  of  Coven- 
ham,  who  fell  asleep  in  Jesus,  October  1st,  1861,  in  the  eighty-sixth 
year  of  his  age.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Church 
Kfenty-one  years,  and  a  class-leader  sixty-eight  years."  Nor  was  the 
Aged  disciple  long  laid  aside  from  active  service  in  his  master's  cause. 
On  Sunday  morning,  September  22d,  1861,  though  indisposed,  he 
vent  forth,  according  to  his  wont,  leaning  on  the  top  of  his  staf^  to 
meet  his  dass.  After  singing  and  prayer,  he  complained  of  sickness, 
uid  requested  one  of  the  members  to  proceed  with  the  service.  He, 
however,  remained  to  the  end,  and  at  ten  o'clock  conducted  the  open- 
ing service  of  the  Sunday-school,  and  then  returned  home  greatly 
exhausted*  This  was  the  last  public  religious  exercise  in  which  he 
vas  permiited  to  engage  ;  and,  after  gradually  sinking  for  nine  days, 
the  servant  of  the  Lord  died.  Though  he  was  not  in  one  sense  a  pub* 
lie  character,  he  was  active  and  energetic  in  the  service  of  Ood ;  and 
a  Christian  pilgrimage  so  long  endured  and  so  steadily  maintained, 
fvmot  fail  to  present  points,  of  xnterest,  and  fornish  lessons  of 
iaitnietio&« 
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My  father^*  nati?e  place  was  Epworth ;  bat  he  left  it  with  his  ptreiiU 
when  he  was  only  two  years  old.  Having  no  personal  recoliectioos 
of  the  town,  he  had  little  interest  in  it  on  his  own  account ;  but  he 
ever  regarded  it  with  veneriation  as  the  birth-place  of  the  Founder  of 
MethodisDi.  My  grandfather,  who  was  left  a  friendless  orphan  when 
▼ery  young,  considered  himself  a  specially-faTOured  child  of  Fron- 
dence.'*'  Soon  after  his  conversion,  he  believed  he  was  Divinely  guided 
from  Epworth  to  Great  Carlton,  near  Loath,  where  my  father  spent 
his  youth,  and  with  which  place  the  remembrances  of  his  boyhood 
were  associated.  Surrounded  by  happy  domestic  and  Christian  infla- 
ences,  and  brought  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,  he 
feared  Him  from  childhood.  But  it  was  not  until  he  was  fifteen  that 
he  became  the  subject  of  a  real  spiritual  change.  Naturally  energetic 
and  determined,  his  decision  for  Christ  and  the  fenrour  of  his  seal  in 
His  cause,  were  at  once  apparent.  He  was  living  in  a  small  village  hj 
the  sea-side,  at  the  extremity  of  a  widely-extended  circuit,  where, 
seventy  years  ago,  religious  privileges  were  only  few.  But  he  was  very 
diligent  in  his  attendance  on  all  means  of  grace.  Often  did  he  speak 
of  the  preciousness  of  the  word  in  the  days  of  his  early  discipleship, 
and  of  the  long  distances  he  walked  to  hear  a  sermon,  especially  from 
the  **  Round  Preachers."  The  visits  of  these  worthy  men  were  fev 
and  far  between  ;  but  so  eager  was  he  to  hear  their  preaching,  that  u 
each  came  his  round,  he  continued  to  meet  him  on  bia  way  at  one  vil- 
lage, then  the  next  night  to  hear  him  at  his  own,  and  on  the  third,  to 
follow  him  to  the  next.  By  these  means  he  heard  on  each  visit  three 
sermons  instead  of  one.  As  the  public  roads  in  the  marshes  were 
almost  impassable  in  winter,  he  and  a  few  of  his  earnest  religious  com- 
panions used  to  cross  the  fields.  Their  only  guide  in  the  darkness  of 
night  was  here  and  there  a  glimmering  cottage  light ;  and  they  were 
accustomed  to  run  their  staflf  on  the  ground  before  them,  that  they 
might  ascertain  when  they  reached  the  drain,  and  then,  by  the  help  of 
the  stafi^,  leap  over  to  the  other  side.  Outwardly  comfortless  as  wat 
that  period  of  his  life,  when,  in  consequence  of  living  at  a  solitary 
farm,  he  was  almost  entirely  cut  off  from  intercourse  with  his  family, 
only  occasionally  visiting  them  on  the  Sabbath,  it  was,  neTertheless,  the 
time  of  his  first  love.  He  was  wont  to  dwell,  with  wannest  interest, 
on  the  preachers  he  was  then  accustomed  to  hear,  and  on  the  chsIi^ 
ters  of  his  fellow-labourers  in  the  work  of  the  Lord. 

He  had  scarcely  been  a  member  of  Society  three  years  when  the 
doss  was  deprived  of  its  leader ;  and,  though  my  father  was  ooly 
eighteen  years  of  age,  he  was  requested  to  take  charge  of  it.  He 
excused  himself  on  the  ground  of  his  youth ;  but  so  clear  were  the 
evidences  of  his  quslifications,  that  his  plea  was  diar^;arded.  He  vss 
appointed  to  the  office,  and  the  Lord  blessed  his  youthfal  labours.  A 
few  years  afterwards,  having  proved  his  capacity  for  busineBB,  hia 
father  placed  him  on  a  farm  at  Risome,  near  Lincoln,  in  partnenhip 


«  See  a  Memoir  of  Mr.  Jonstban  Hay,  of  Louth,  by  the  Rev.  Goebett  Caal%  ia 

the  Magazine  for  1823. 
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vitli  his  elder  brother^  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Hay,  of  Holton.  At  the 
Mme  time  he  was  married  to  Miss  Gilbert,  of  Wrangle,  near  Boston  ; 
who,  by  her  meekness  of  spirit  and  her  many  and  varioas  excellencies, 
vas  highly  calculated  to  promote  his  personal  and  domestic  happiness. 
Her  father  was  one  of  the  first  generation  of  Methodists  in  those  parts. 
Tboogh  a  man  of  a  meek  and  gentle  spirit,  he  suffered  much  rude  and 
brotal  persecution  at  the  hands  of  drunken  and  infuriated  mobs.  The 
marriage  union  formed  between  my  father  and  mother,  in  1798,  was 
anbroken  for  sixty-three  years.  The  Lord  gave  them  thirteen  chil- 
dreo,  twelve  of  whom  were  spared  to  maturity.  The  venerable  part- 
ner of  that  long  period  of  my  father's  life  still  survives,  patiently  and 
bopefolly  waiting  until  her  change  come. 

Five  years  after  my  father's  marriage  he  removed  to  Covenham, 
vith  which  place  his  name  will  ever  be  associated  by  those  ministers 
and  friends  who  have  known  him  during  the  last  half-century.  He 
regarded  this  removal  as  one  of  the  most  important  events  of  his  life, 
tnd  as  especially  marking  the  care  of  Divine  Providence.  His  leaving 
Biaome  was  sudden  and  partly  unexpected.  He  did  not  succeed  in  secur- 
ing another  farm,  and  for  nearly  a  year  he  waited  for  Providence  to 
opea  his  way.  His  family  was  increasing ;  his  temporal  prospects 
vere  gloomy ;  and  it  was  altogether  a  time  of  severe  trial.  At  this 
jonctore,  an  estate  at  Covenham  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  mortgagee, 
vho  asked  my  father  whether  he  had  obtained  a  farm,  and  at  once 
ofiered  to  sell  him  his  own  at  Covenham.  The  price,  however,  was 
far  beyond  what  my  father  could  command,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
decline  the  offer.  Knowing  that  he  was  a  steady,  industrious  young 
Dan,  and  though  there  was  no  intimacy  between  them,  the  owner 
eeemed  to  feel  an  interest  in  his  welfare,  and  renewed  the  proposal, 
offering  to  let  ao  much  money  remain  on  the  land  as  my  father  required. 
He  DOW  thought  he  saw  the  hand  of  God  guiding  him  to  the  place 
vhere  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life ;  and  it  was  ever  his  settled 
conviction  that  he  had  in  this  matter  rightly  interpreted  the  will  of 
God. 

On  going  to  Covenham  he  began  to  work  with  his  accustomed  dili- 
gence, and  soon  both  the  natural  and  moral  wilderness  blossomed 
under  the  culture  of  his  hand.  Methodism  in  that  neighbour- 
liood  was  only  in  its  infancy,  and  its  preaching-places  were  of  the 
bomblest  deacription.  The  meeting-house  at  Covenham  was  a  thatched 
cottage,  rudely  transformed  into  what  was  called  the  Methodist  chapel. 
"Hie  iocreaae  in  the  Sodety  and  congregation  soon  made  a  more  com- 
modious sanctuary  necessary.  My  father  took  the  lead  in  the  good 
vork  of  building  a  new  chapel.  He  drew  the  plan,  purchased  the 
materials,  and  superintended  the  erection.  After  standing  half  a  cen- 
tory,  its  present  appearance  may  be  somewhat  antiquated ;  but  the 
time  wu  when  it  was  considered  a  model  village  chapel ;  and  of  that 
liooae  it  shall  be  said,  when  the  Lord  writeth  up  the  people,  "  This 
and  that  man  was  bom  there." 

Vigorous  in  body  and  mind,  and  influenced  by  a  steady,  fenrent 
■^  mj  father  sought  to  strengthen  and  extend  Methodism  in  the 
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adjacent  villages.     An  evangelical  clergyman  did  not,  I  bdiere,  exiit 
in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  Methodism  was  the  sole  enageliiiDg 
agency  among  the  people.     Games  and  sports  were  celebrated  oo  the 
Sabbath ;   but  he   succeeded  in   patting  down  all  these  fomu  of 
Sabbath  desecration  in  his  own  village.     He  expostnlated  with  evil- 
doers ;  and  when  this  woald  not  avail,  he  brought  the  law  into  action 
against  them ;  until,  under  his  vigilant  care,  the  village  became  one  of 
the  best-regulated  in  the  neighbourhood.     He  visited  the  oontigooiu 
•villages  to  conduct  prayer-meetings ;  and,  though  he  never  eonld  ht 
induced  to  enter  a  pulpit,  he  often  addressed  the  small  cougregatioQi 
with  very  good  efifect.     He  also  rendered  great  assistance  io  bnildiDg 
several  village  chapels,  and,  in  one  or  two  cases,  raised  the  neceasary 
funds,  and  superintended  their  erection.   He  had  the  sole  charge  of  one 
of  these  chapels  for  thirty  years,  regularly  visiting  it  twice  a  yesr,  to  let 
the  sittings  and  order  its  affairs.     He  was  also  appointed  steward  of 
several  chapels  on  his  side  of  the  Circuit;  and,  as  they  were  all  in  debt, 
he  had  often  to  advance  considerable  sums  of  money,  which  he  slwsyt 
•did  cheerfully.     His  business  occupations  were  numerous  and  pren- 
ing,  while  his  rapidly  increasing  family  added  to  his  care.    Bat  he 
never  pleaded  business  engagements  as  a  reason  for  neglecting  the 
higher  duties  of  religion.     He  lived  habitually  under  the  conviction 
that  it  is  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  which  maketh  rich,  and  withont  it 
all  temporal  prosperity  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 

My  father  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  rising  genen- 
tion.  Observing  the  utter  ignorance,  even  of  the  art  of  reading,  in 
which  the  majority  of  the  village  children  were  growing  up,  he  denied 
a  plan  by  which  they  might  be  taught  to  read,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
be  brought  under  Christian  influences.  A  village  Sunday-school,  in 
that  neighbourhood, 'was  a  thing  unknown.  And  though  it  vv 
strange  to  himself  and  to  his  neighbours,  he  set  about  the  matter  in 
good  earnest;  and  in  1813  he  opened  the  first  village  Sabbath-school 
in  the  Louth  Circuit.  For  some  time  he  received  help  towardi  its 
support  from  the  clergyman  and  his  neighbours ;  but  for  many  yetrs 
before  his  death  the  entire  cost  was  borne  by  himself.  In  the  first 
instance  the  school  was  taught  in  the  old  cottage  chapel,  then  in  i 
room  used  for  a  day-school,  and  lastly  in  the  school-house  which  be 
built ;  in  which  also  he  sang  his  last  hymn,  and  oflfered  his  Isst 
public  prayer,  after  being  superintendent  of  the  school  for  forty-eight 
years. 

My  father  regarded  his  conversion  to  God,  and  hia  anion  with  tbe 
Methodist  Society,  as  constituting  the  great  epoch  of  hia  life.  He  vss 
not  accustomed  to  observe  particular  days  in  his  family ;  but  when  be 
had  completed  fifty  years  of  happy  and  useAil  connexion  with  tbe 
Lord's  people,  he  publicly  acknowledged  the  great  merdes  of  God 
towards  him.  Most  of  his  children  were  now  married,  and  hid 
become  heads  of  households ;  and  it  was  well  for  them  to  know  more 
fully  the  Ood  of  their  father,  who  had  fed  him  all  hia  life  bog,  snd 
redeemed  him  from  evil.  The  time  for  this  grateful  juUlee  was  in  tbe 
9unny  month  of  June,  18.40.     His  children  and  granddiiidrsp*  baid- 
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beiiog  thirty,  jobed  in  its  celebration.     DesiriDg  that  the  commemo- 

ntioii  should  be  altogether  religions,  he  invited  the  ministers  of  the 

Circuit  and  the  members  of  the  village  Society  to  meet  him  and  his 

family  at  tea.     His  own  bam  was .  fitted  np  for  the  occasion ;  and 

though  twenty  years  have  passed  since  that  day,  my  father  was  even  then 

t  Tenenble  man.     He  never  could  be  persuaded  in  any  other  instance 

to  take  the  chair  at  a  public  meeting ;  but  he  consented  to  preside  at 

this  happy  gathering.     With  touching  simplicity  did  he  tell  of  all  the 

way  which  the  Lord  had  led  him.     The  Rer.  James  Loutit,  who  was 

present,  remarks: — "The  celebration  of  Mr.  Hay's  Christian  jubilee 

1  can  never  forget.     The  fine  old  Lincolnshire  farmer  stood  on  the 

rintsge-gronnd  of  half  a  century's  profession,  and  in  the  midst  of  his 

family  and  friends,  praising  God  for  the  blessings  of  Providence  and 

grsoe  vouchsafed  to  him  during  that  long  period  of  his  pilgrimage, 

and  looking  forward  with  humble  assurance  to  the  celebration  of  a 

thousand  jubilees  in  the  heavenly  rest.   He  owed  much  to  Methodism, 

and  on  that  impressive  occasion  he  was  not  backward  to  acknowledge 

it/*  His  family  remained  over  the  following  Sabbath,  when  the  writer 

had  the  happiness  of  preaching  morning  and  evening  in  the  chapel, 

and  in  the  afternoon  of  conducUng  a  sacramental  service.     More  than 

twenty  of  his  family  were  present,  and,  amid  tears  of  penitence  and 

gratitude,  they  partook  of  the  memorials  of  their  Redeemer's  death. 

Five  of  his  children,  who  joined  him  in  that  holy  communion,  preceded 

him  to  the  heavenly  rest. 

The  cause  of  Christian  Missions  had  his  warmest  sympathies.  There 
was  no  event  during  the  year  that  he  appeared  to  anticipate  with  so 
much  pleasure,  and  so  thoroughly  to  enjoy,  as  the  Missionary  festival, 
when  he  loved  to  see  his  house  crowded  with  guests,  and  the  chapel 
with  worshippers.  To  the  sermon  and  the  speeches  he  gave  good 
beed,  and  rejoiced  to  hear  of  the  extension  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  At  these  times  he  appeared  to  reach 
the  summit  of  his  joy ;  and  during  his  later  years  he  parted  from  his 
friends  with  the  expectation  that,  in  all  probability,  their  next  meeting 
would  be  in  heayen. 

My  father's  attachment  to  Methodism  was  distinguished  by  its  intel- 
ligence, atrength,  and  steadfastness.  He  was  familiar  with  its  history, 
—for  be  was  a  Wesleyan  before  Wesley  died, — and  well  understood 
its  principles,  doctrines,  and  discipline.  Perhaps  few  men  in  his 
sphm  of  life  had  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  biographies  and 
vritbgs  of  Wesley  and  Fletcher.  His  admiration  of  these  great  men 
was  almost  unbounded,  and  second  to  them  was  the  estimation  in 
which  he  held  the  names  of  Benson,  Watson,  Newton,  and  Bunting, 
under  whose  gifted  ministry  he  had  occasionally  sat,  and  to  whose 
great  talents  and  public  spirit  he  believed.  Methodism  was  deeply 
indebted.  He  took  great  pleasure  in  reading ;  and  kept  himself  well 
informed  as  to  the  principles  and  charactet  of  our  leading  men,  and 
the  progress  of  Methodism.  He  read  with  pleasure  books  of  history, 
travel,  and  general  biography ;  but  he  especially  prized  the  solid  reli- 
gious Ut^ature  of  his  own  denomination.   The  old  Magazines  he  often 
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resorted  to,  and  re-perused  them  daring  ibe  last  jearB  of  his  life.    It 
is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that,  with  his  knowledge  of  Metltodnm 
and  of  its  general  history,  he  should  have  so  tenaciously  held  by  it 
through  all  its  conflicts.     He  strenuously  contended  for  the  nmiit- 
nance  of  its  discipline  as  well  as  its  doctrines,  frequently  remtrkisg 
that  without  this  Methodism  would  he  little  better  than  a  rope  of 
sand.     Seasons  of  agitation  and  disturbance  produced  no  change  in 
his  Methodistic  views  and  principles,  nor  was  he  ever  paralysed  by  un- 
manly fear.     When  in  his  old  age  he  was  the  only  class-leader  oat  of 
four  who  remained  at  his  post,  he  was  calm  and  confident.  The  waves 
which  dashed  against  him  in  their  fury,  only  served  to  show  the  rock- 
like firmness  of  his  convictions  and  his  faith.     He  met  his  dsss,  sad 
conducted  the  prayer-meeting,  when  he  had  only  one  or  two  to  help 
him.     Seldom  is  one  to  be  met  with  who  was  so  entirely  dead  to  the 
censures  or  praises  of  men.     It  was  enough  for  him  that  he  had  tbb 
testimony,  "  that  he  pleased  God." 

It  is  painful  to  advert  to  those  times  of  conflict ;  but  I  should  ful 
to  exhibit  the  Christian  steadfastness  of  my  late  venerable  parent,  were 
I  not  to  refer  to  his  conduct  under  those  very  trying  drcumstances 
in  which  he  was  placed  in  the  time  of  his  old  age.  Were  it  necesssry, 
I  could  adduce  the  grateful  testimony  of  honoured  roiniaters  wh(^  at 
the  period  referred  to,  were  eocouraged  by  his  example,  counsel,  sod 
sympathy.  When  his  help  was  most  required,  he  appeared  to  renev 
his  youth,  like  the  eagle,  and  with  a  cheerful  heart  contributed  to  the 
support  of  that  cause  which,  above  all  others,  he  loved.  It  was  Lis 
happiness,  before  the  Lord  called  him  away,  to  see  a  reviving  of 
Methodism  in  his  own  village  and  in  the  Circuit  generally,  which 
greatly  gladdened  his  soul.  Two  years  before  his  death  he  remodelled 
the  interior  of  the  chapel  at  Covenham,  at  his  own  expense;  and 
having  made  it  more  comfortable  and  attractive,  the  congregstioo 
began  to  increase.  Siuce  then  the  Society  has  also  received  encoo- 
raging  additions  to  its  numbers.  During  the  time  of  these  alterstioDS 
he  was  daily  on  the  spot,  watching  and  directing  the  workmen,  thoogh 
he  then  carried  the  weight  of  fourscore  years  and  four.  His  eldeit 
son,  Mr.  John  Hay,  preached  and  held  a  lovefeast  on  the  day  of  le- 
opening ;  and  the  aged  patriarch  rejoiced  that  the  Lord  had  thos  ftr 
blessed  the  work  of  his  hand. 

To  his  house  and  table  Methodist  ministers  and  Local  preachers  veie 
always  welcome.  They  were  guests  whom,  above  all  others,  be  de- 
lighted to  receive.  It  was  a  sore  trial  when  the  ministers  who  hsd  for 
forty  years  been  in  the  habit  of  remaining  the  night  at  his  house,  v 
well  as  spending  most  of  the  previous  day,  made  arrangemeots  to 
return  home  after  preaching.  He  could,  apparently,  diamiss  at  plea* 
sure  any  subject  which  he  did  not  desire  to  entertain ;  but  this  seened 
to  cleave  to  him,  and  for  a  long  time  to  disturb  his  mind.  He  never 
fully  acquiesced  in  the  change,  and  always  held  that,  in  this  respect, 
"  the  former  days  were  better  than  these."  He  liked  the  society  of  the 
preachers,  enjoyed  their  conversation,  and  was  pleased  now  and  then 
to  argue  a  point  with  them,  and  show  his  opinion.   He  did  notrcadily 
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gire  up  «  positioii ;  yet,  as  a  miiUBter  who  knew  him  Well  obterveB, 
be  was  "noi  obstinate,  bat  intelligeDtly  firm." 

Whik  he  frequently  pointed  out  the  great  improvements  which  had 
taken  pkce  in  the  system  of  Methodism  since  he  first  became  ae- 
qoaioted  with  it,  he  did  not  think  that  the  Methodists  themselres  had 
in  every  respect  equally  improved.     There  was  one  particular  in  which 
be  considered  they  had  greatly  Jeteriorated,^thnt  was,  in  their  con» 
formity  to  the  world,  especially  in  their  expensive  and  showy  habit  of 
Hkh.  On  this  matter  he  was  jealous  over  them  with  a  godly  jealousy, 
and  fdt  himself  called  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  bear  his  testimony  against 
vhat  he  believed  to  be  a  sinful  departure  from  the  simplicity  of  the 
Gospel  and  of  Methodism.    In  some  instances  he,  perhaps,  carried  his 
leproofs  too  far ;  but  who  that  looks  upon  the  modern  Methodists  either 
from  a  Christian  stand-point,  or  from  that  of  an  old  Methodist,  will 
say  there  was  no  cause  for  a  faithful  testimony  on  this  subject  ?     His 
views  might  be  somewhat  extreme  on  the  one  side ;  but  the  practice 
ef  many  of  oor  people  he  believed  to  be  extreme  on  the  other.     Re- 
peatedly did  he  quote  the  text  of  Scripture,  "  Be  not  conformed  to 
this  world ;  but  be  ye  iran$/ortned  by  the  renewing  of  your  mind  ; " 
and  woald  sometimes  add,  in  the  presence  of  the  ministers,  **  That 
ia  a  text  from  which  I  have  not  heard  a  sermon  for  many  years." 

From  this  delineation  of  my  father'^  character,  it  may  be  naturally 
expected  that  be  ruled  his  household  somewhat  strictiy,  and  in  the  fear 
of  God.  In  the  training  of  children  he  thoroughly  approved  of  Mrs. 
Wesley's  plan  of  early  subduing  the  will,  and  bringing  it  into  entire 
•objection  to  that  of  the  parent.  In  his  family  he  endeavoured  to 
carry  out  the  directions  in  the  third  part  of  Wesley's  sermon  on 
''Family  Religion."  He  would  not  suffer  the  least  infraction  on  the 
aacredness  of  the  Sabbath.  It  grieved  him  to  witness  on  that  day 
ADJ  appnndmation  to  ordinary  worldly  life,  either  in  conversation  or 
deportment.  The  whole  house  possessed  a  Sabbath  character,  and 
aight  be  said  to  have  worn  a  Sabbath  dress.  As  his  family  grew  up, 
be  eoeouraged  them  in  sin^g,  of  which  he  was  very  fond,  and  manv- 
feated  his  pleasure  in  listening  to  their  cheerful  sacred  songs,  espe- 
cially on  the  Sabbath.  Every  day  he  put  an  effectual  restraint  upon 
all  oatward  sin,  both  in  his  children  and  servants.  By  some  he  was 
considered  too  strict  in  the  rule  of  his  family,  and  somewhat  severe 
io  adminisiering  correction.  And  no  doubt  there  were  instances  in 
which  he  departed  from  Wesley's  excellent  direction  to  resort  to  cor- 
rection la$t ;  after  advice,  persuasion,  and  reproof  had  failed*  But, 
iu>wever  this  might  be,  he  was  strictly  conscientious  in  the  govern- 
inent  of  his  household.  He  often  nsmed,  and  appeared  to  have  ever 
before  Um,  the  sin  of  Eli,  which  he  strove  to  avoid.  Sin  never  met 
with  any  more  palliation  and  indulgence  from  him  when  committed  by 
a  nember  of  his  family  than  when  committed  by  others.  He  firmly 
^proved  it  ia  all  around  him  ;  and,  while  his  children  were  young,  he 
•everely  chastised  them,  when  they  were  known  to  have  committed  it. 
But  if  somewhat  severe,  he  was  not  capricious.  One  principle  always 
guided  hinv — his  love  of  righteousness  and  hatred  of  iniquity. 
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Nor  miiBt  I  omity  what  perhaps  he  was  most  distiDgoiahed  for,  bu 
integrity  and  Btnughtforwardnesa  in  husineaa  transactioni.    Ue  ab- 
horred trickery  and  deception  in  buying  and  seUing,  and  regarded  those 
who  practised  them  as  little  better  than  rognes  and  sharpen.    On  a 
careful  review  of  his  conduct,  I  ne?er  knew  him  under  any  drcoin- 
stances  tamper  with  truth,  much  less  violate  it.   He  was  not  covetoin 
of  great  profits ;  but  was  satisfied  with  a  fair  remuneration.    He  dis- 
couraged speculation,  and  always  said  that  he  was  content  to  go  along 
with  the  times,  recognising  in  them,  as  he  did,  the  hand  of  Proridenee, 
whether  they  were  prosperous  or  adverse.  On  market-days  he  SToided 
as  much  as  possible  inns  and  public-houses.     When  obliged  by  bmi- 
ness  engagements  to  meet  persons  in  such  places,  he  left  the  moment 
he  was  at  liberty,  and  never  could  be  induced,  in  eating  or  driokingi 
to  go  beyond  the  stringent  rules  he- had  laid  down  for  the  regulation 
of  his  conduct.     His  firmness  in  this  respect  was  remarkable ;  and  ai 
certainly  as  he  was  never  at  home  in  the  society  of  the  worldly  and 
self-indulgent,  they  were  not  wishful  for  his  company  when  they  per* 
ceived  what  restraint  his  presence  would  put  upon  them.  His  command 
over  his  appetites  was  p^ect ;  and  though  he  ate  his  food  with  gbd- 
ness,  it  was  also  with  singleness  of  heart,  using,  but  not  abudng,  the 
bounties  of  Providence. 

My  father  fully  admitted  the  doctrine  of  Christian  atewardahip. 
Whatever  he  possessed  he  felt  that  God  had  given  it  him.  He  took 
increasing  pleasure,  as  life  wore  away,  in  contributing  to  the  support 
and  extension  of  the  work  of  the  Lord.  Nor  did  he  forget  the  poor, 
especially  those  who  were  of  the  household  of  faith.  For  nearly  twenty 
years  he  was  in  the  habit,  each  returning  autumn,  of  distributing  a 
parcel  of  clothing  materials,  chiefly  among  the  poor  of  Christ's  flock 
and  the  children  of  the  Sunday-school.  Only  two  or  three  we^ 
before  his  death  he  received  the  last  of  these  annual  parcels ;  but  its 
contents  were  left  for  other  hands  to  distribute. 

For  ten  years  past  my  father  had  felt  the  pressure  of  infirmity  and 
age ;  yet  such  was  his  self-denial  and  dread  of  slothM  indulgence, 
that  he  could  not  be  persuaded  to  spare  himself.  The  cbapd,  the 
class,  and  the  Sunday-school  he  regularly  attended.  Even  during  the 
severe  winter  of  1860,  when  he  had  entered  his  eighty-sixth  year,  fae 
went  forth,  with  his  staff  in  one  hand  and  his  lantern  in  the  other,  to 
conduct  the  week-night  prayer-meeting ;  or,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  tiie 
preacher,  with  whom  he  had  gone  to  the  house  of  God  in  company  for 
^fty  years  in  unbroken  succession,  he  went  to  listen  to  the  word  of 
life.  During  the  later  years  of  his  life  he  was  subject  to  oceaaioiial 
attacks  of  sickness,  from  which,  however,  except  in  two  or  three  in- 
stances, he  speedily  recovered.  No  marked  change  had  taken  place 
during  the  last  year,  and  the  performance  of  his  public  duties  wai 
seldom  interrupted.  On  Sunday,  September  22d,  1861,  he  vaa 
unwell  when  he  rose  from  his  bed  ;  but  the  strong-willed  man  resolTcd 
to  meet  his  class,  and  he  particularly  wished  to  do  so  on  that  moroiogr 
as  he  had  fixed  to  read  to  the  members  the  Pastoral  Address  of  tbc 
Conference.     Increasing  sickness,  however,  obliged  him  to  deaist; 
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bat  be  niflkientiy  rallied  to  be  able  to  open  the  school.    On  reaching 
home,  severe  sickness  and  pain  seized  him  ;  bat  so  bravely  did  he  bear 
op,  that  he  did  not  take  to  his  bed  until  just  one  week  before  he  died. 
In  eonvenation  with  the  Bev.  Peter  Budd,  he  gave  the  most  satisfactory 
teitimony  concerning  his  spiritual  state  and  future  prospects.    Daring 
the  following  days  he  spoke  frequently  of  the  firmness  of  his  faith  in 
Christ ;  the  presence  of  the  Saviour  with  him ;  his  entire  deliveranoe 
firom  sli  fear  of  death ;  and  his  joyous  hope  of  heaven.     His  mind 
retsined  all  its  natural  clearness ;  but  violent  sickness  and  pain  soon 
eibsusted  the  patient  sufferer's  strength,  and  he  knew  that  the  time 
of  bis  departure  was  at  hand.     "  Father/'  said  one  of  his  children^ 
"you  are  now  called  to  tread  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  ;  have 
yon  any  fear?"     He  emphatically  replied,  "No,  none!     Praise  the 
Lord!  praise  the  Lord!"     ''Then  you  feel  Christ  is  with  you?'* 
**  Yes  I  yes  1  Praise  the  Lord ! "    Three  days  before  his  death,  speak- 
ing becune  very  difficult,  even  in  a  whisper ;  and  his  answers  were  con- 
leqaently  very  brief*    But  never  did  human  will  appear  to  be  more 
folly  lost  in  Uie  will  of  God.   When,  in  great  pain  and  extreme  weak- 
nets,  he  was  asked  whether  he  did  not  wish  to  be  released  from 
mffering,  he  replied,  "  No ;  the  Lord's  time."     On  Friday  night  he 
grew  restless,  and  it  was  thought  the  period  of  dissolution  had  come. 
I  isid,  "  Father,  it  seems  the  Lord  is  about  to  take  you  from  us :  have 
yoa  any  special  message  which  you  wish  to  leave  with  us?"     He 
Answered,  "  No ! "     Then,  after  a  pause,  he  said,  "  I  have  settled  my 
iffiurs,  and  done  what  I  thought  best  for  you  all.   The  Lord  has  been 
very  good  to  me;  His  mercies  are  very  great.     Praise  His  name  I 
pruse  His  name  I "     "  Then  you  feel  you  will  be  with  the  Saviour 
•con?"     "Yes;  0  yes!"  he  replied,  with  all  the  energy  he  pos* 
tested.    Prayer  was  offered  by  his  bedside,  to  which  he  heartily 
responded.     He  continued  conscious  until  within  a  few  hours  of  his 
death ;  but  bu  power  of  articulation  failed.     He  fell  asleep  in  Jesus, 
October  1st,  1861,  in  sure  and  certain  hope  of  a  glorious  resurrection 
to  eternal  life. 

Hy  late  revered  parent's  sterling  excellencies  were  known  and  appro* 
dsted  by  a  large  circle  of  religious  friends,  and  a  goodly  number  of 
Methodist  ministers.  The  Bev.  Alexander  Strachau,  who,  while  in 
the  Louth  Circuit,  was  my  father's  guest,  writes,  without  solicitation, 
''A  card  from  Covenham  apprised  me  of  the  death  and  burial  of  your 
TeneraUe  father.  Occupying  a  central  position,  he  formed  a  oon- 
oecting  link  between  primitive  and  modern  Methodism.  For  upwards 
of  eighty  years  he  stood  like  a  lighthouse  amidst  the  surges  of  the 
ocean,  warning  the  spiritual  navigator  of  the  perils  that  surrounded 
him.  The  integrity  of  his  principles,  the  consistency  of  his  life,  and 
his  long-continued  efforts  to  establish  and  extend  the  institutions  of 
religion  in  his  neighbourhood,  commanded  my  highest  regard.  His 
deference  to  the  word  of  God,  his  conscientious  observance  of  the 
daties  of  the  Lord's  day,  and  his  deep  solicitude  for  the  children  and 
young  people  about  him,  were  prominent  excellencies  in  his  Christiaii 
profesabn^  and  rendered  his  example  edifying  to  the  Church  and  ad* 
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monitory  to  the  world.  He  iras,  from  principle  «nd  habit,  a  iji- 
tematic  man,  and  carried  punctuality  alike  into  the  hoainees  of  life 
and  the  offices  of  religion.  He  was  scrapnlons  in  an  nnnanal  degree 
reapeeting  the  public  worship  of  Ood,  always  maintaining  that  it  should 
be  commenced  at  the  time  announced.  When  any  irregularity  occurred 
on  the  part  of  the  minister,  Mr.  Hay  felt  that  the  character  of  the 
sacred  office  was  damaged,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  whole  serrics 
impaired.'' 

By  the  kindness  of  my  revered  friend,  the  Rev.  Isaac  Keeling,  I  am 
permitted  to  subjoin  the  following  characteristic  sketch  of  my  de- 
parted parent  :^-"  My  acquaintance  with  the  late  Mr.  Hay  commenced 
in  1831,  and  was  continued,  with  increasing  opportunities  for  obserra- 
tion,^  during  the  three  years  I  was  in  the  Louth  Circuit.  In  the  last 
year  of  the  three,  I  was  his  guest  when  my  appointmenta  were  at 
Govenham.  It  was  not  possible  for  a  minister  of  any  discernment 
after  passing  three  years  in  that  Circuit,  to  leave  it  with  the  notion 
that  Mr.  Hay  was  an  ordinary  man.  He  was  the  sort  of  man  whom 
observers  are  constrained  to  respect.  His  conversation,  manner,  and 
course  of  action  gave  me  the  impression  of  a  remarkable  and  charac- 
teristic steadiness.  Some  steady  men  are  dull  and  feeble.  Thdr 
uniform  course  seems  rather  the  result  of  an  equable  weakness  of 
nature,  than  of  any  active  power.  They  have  neither  vivacity  of  mind 
nor  force  of  passion  to  make  them  deviate  much  from  a  right  lioe, 
when  it  happens  to  be  a  beaten  track  in  which  they  have  been  early 
placed  by  favourable  circumstances.  But  Mr.  Hay's  steadiness  wu 
that  of  a  conscientious  man,  with  strong  sense  and  a  firm  will. 

"As  a  large  farmer,  with  a  numerous  family,  in  an  agricultural  village, 
and  living  so  long  as  to  have  a  greatly  varied  experience  of  changefal 
times,  he  must  have  had  his  share  of  trials  and  anxieties  ;  and  no  doubt 
he  often  needed  the  full  advantage  of  his  habitual  earnestness  and 
fortitude.  Being  himself,  systematic,  punctual,  and  persevering,  he 
would  naturally  feel  it  an  irksome  thing  to  have  persons  to  deal  with 
who,  in  these  respects,  were  weak  and  unstable.  I  have  often  been 
led  to  regard  it  as  a  rare  excellence  for  a  man  to  be  firm  and  orderly 
himself,  and,  at  the  same  time,  patient  with  those  whose  movements 
axe  irresolute  and  uncertain.  Perhaps,  in  Mr.  Hay's  case,  this  difficult 
combination  was  not  always  attained.  When  he  had  to  act  with  personi 
who  were  dilatory,  unpunctual,  and  frivolous,  ke  and  they  would  be 
very  trying  to  each  other ;  and  his  serious  promptitude  would  make 
him  formidable  to  triflers. 

"  From  his  remarks  on  various  ministers  who  had  been  stationed  in 
his  Circuit,  I  gathered  that  those  had  most  of  his  respect  whom  he 
considered  good  disciplinarians.  I  remember,  concerning  some  in  pa^ 
ticolar,  that  he  spoke  of  them  as  good  and  earnest  men,  but  qualified 
his.  commendation  with  the  statement  that  they  were  not  good  disd* 
plinarians.  Being  strict  and  vigilant  over  himself,  the  leaning  of  his 
nature  was  to  expect  more  and  better  things  from  such  aa  were  asso* 
ciated  with  him,  or  under  his  direction,  than  they  were  likely  usaaliy 
to  render. 
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"It  was  one  notable  effect  of  hia  orderly  firmness,  that  his  hoose- 
dock  had  become  a  atandard  of  time  for  the  village ;  for  he  first  took 
cBie  to  have  it  right,  and  then  maintained  that  it  was  right ;  and  his 
cool  perristence  prevailed  against  the  yarioos  reckonings  of  those  who 
were  leas  carefal  aboat  true  time. 

"  Bat  I  had  sufficient  proof  that  his  firmness  was  a  very  different 
thing  from  obstinacy.  An  excuse  would  not  pass  with  him  as  the 
eqoiralent  for  a  reason ;  but  when  reason  could  be  shown,  he  would 
ponder  it,  and  eventually  act  upon  it.  In  compliance  with  friendly 
suggestions,  he  made  arrangements  concerning  one  of  his  sous,  extend- 
ing over  twelve  months,  and  of  a  kind  totally  different  from  those 
vhich  his  own  habits  and  previous  views  had  prompted ;  and  the 
change,  which  waa  of  great  importance  in  ita  influence  on  the  future, 
vooid  never  have  been  made  without  such  consideration  and  fore- 
thought as  a  narrow  mind,  in  his  position,  would  have  been  unable  to 
gire  to  the  subject. 

"Since  the  Conference  of  1834,  I  have  seen  Mr.  Hay  but  twice ; 
and  then  in  brief  interviews,  which  added  nothing  to  my  previous 
knowledge  of  his  character.  If  his  piety  had  been  mainly  a  matter 
of  opinion  and  habit,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  increasing  yeara 
wodd  have  made  such  a  man  more  austere  and  exacting,  and  some- 
vhat  querulous.  I  learn,  however,  from  a  reliable  source,  that  he  be- 
ctme  more  public-spirited,  more  kind  and  generous.  For  this  let  not 
the  glory  be  given  to  time  which*  is  due  elsewhere.  Time  does  but 
gire  scope  for  the  gradual  and  silent  operation  of  slowly  acting  causes. 
Such  a  mellowing  and  ripening,  harmonizing  and  completing,  of  the 
elements  of  a  strong  character,  ia  wrought,  not  by  the  mere  procession 
of  days  and  years,  but  by  the  genial  and  vital  influences  of  sense  and 
grace,  producing  growth  in  wisdom  and  holiness. 

"I  have  no  doubt  that  his  own  family  and  relatives,  and  many  8ur-< 
vinng  friends,  will  have  life-long  remembrances  of  his  manly  virtues  ; 
ft&d  that,  in  many  instances,  their  recollections  of  characteristic  parts  of 
his  coarse  will  be  such  as  must  inspire  veneration  for  his  memory.'' 


MEMOIR  OF  MR.  JAMES  WAKE, 

OF   600LE. 

Mr.  Wakk  was  bom  at  Whitby,  November  7th,  1794.  His  mother 
M  during  his  infancy ;  but  his  father,  who  was  for  many  years  a 
consistent  member  of  the  Methodist  Society,  evinced  an  earnest  solici- 
tude for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  children.  James  was  a  subject 
of  early  religious  impressions,  and  on  his  removal  to  Hull  he  sat  under 
vhst  he  himself  terms,  "  a  red-hot  ministry."  His  father  being  called 
from  home,  James  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Mr.  William  Peters. 
I'his  devoted  class-leader  manifested  great  concern  for  the  spiritual 
velfare  of  his  young  friend,  and,  in  a  short  time,  induced  him  to  meet 
^  his  slasa,  where  be  received  much  valuable  instruction,  and  fre* 
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qomtly  retolTed  to  amend  his  ways.  Bat,  mixing  again  with  the  voild, 
he  £siled  to  Adfil  his  purpose,  and  going  to  class  tended  only  to  inereue 
his  misery.  In  the  latter  part  of  1812  the  Lord  began  to  woik  more 
powerfoUy  npon  his  mind,  and  he  was  led  to  seek  the  forginiieM  of 
sins.  He  heard  the  Rer.  John  Lambert,  an  eminent  Independent 
minister  of  that  day,  preach  an  impressiTe  sermon  from,  "  The  wind 
bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  thou  hearest  the  sonnd  thereof,  bat  canit 
not  tdl  whence  it  eometh,  and  whither  it  goeth :  so  is  every  one  tb&t 
is  bom  of  the  Spirit."  (John  iii.  8.)  Under  that  diseoorse  he  felt 
conscious  that  the  change  there  spoken  of  had,  in  some  degree,  passed 
npon  him ;  and  he  left  ti^e  sanctuary  filled  with  joy  and  gratitude. 

Having  experienced  the  Talue  of  religion  in  his  own  soul,  he  evinced 
an  earnest  desire  to  be  useful  to  others.  He  became  a  prayer-lesder, 
and  his  intercessions  in  the  various  meetings  were  marked  by  great 
liberty  and  power.  In  1815  he  removed  into  the  Snaith  Circoit, 
designed  to  be  the  chief  sphere  of  his  future  labours,  and  became  a  dass- 
leader  and  Local  preacher.  In  1818  heretumed  to  Hull,and  withunwea- 
vying  energy  devoted  himself,  with  praiseworthy  zeal,  to  yarious  depart* 
ments  of  Christian  work.  He  frequently  alluded  with  great  pleasore 
to  the  fact  of  his  having  been  present  at  the  first  Missionary  Meeting 
held  in  Hull.  His  highest  satisfaction  was  derived  from  the  contem* 
plation  of  the  successful  progress  of  the  work  of  Ood,  and  seldom  was 
he  more  depressed  than  when  circumstances  arose  which  were  likely 
to  proTe  detrimental  to  the  cause  of  Christ.  His  reminiscences  of 
Geoige-yard  chapel  were  peculiarly  pleasing ;  and  he  ever  referred  tj 
it  with  feelings  of  deep  interest.  In  1832,  much  to  the  regret  of  a 
large  circle  of  friends,  he  removed  from  Hull,  and  took  up  his  resi« 
dence  at  (3oole. 

In  Hull  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  church  of  his  choice^ 
so  far  as  its  machinery  was  concerned,  fully  developed;  and,  as  hewss 
wont  to  say,  ^*  every  department  of  it  in  good  working  order.'*  Bot 
in  Goole  the  case  was  somewhat  different,  Methodism  there  being  com- 
paratively  feeble.  About  the  time  of  his  arrival  a  person  who  had  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  Society  was  leaving  for  America,  and  Mr.  Wake 
was  at  once  appointed  to  the  charge  of  his  class.  From  the  opiuon 
he  had  formed  of  the  commercially-improving  state  of  the  place,  be 
felt  oonrinced  that  its  spiritual  interests  demanded  more  especial  atten- 
tion. His  first  endeavour  was  to  secure,  if  possible,  more  frequently 
the  services  of  the  ministers  on  the  Lord's  day ;  and  after  some  diffi- 
culty and  delay  he  gained  the  desire  of  his  heart.  Hia  attention  was 
next  turned  to  increased  chapel  accommodation ;  and  he  succeeded,  in 
eonjunction  with  others,  in  effecting  most  important  improvements, 
and  also  in  erecting  a  commodious  Sabbath  school.  The  Lord  smiled 
upon  his  endeavours,  graciously  revived  His  work,  and  many  were  added 
to  the  church. 

The  following  memorandum  was  written  on  his  fiftieth  biithdaj, 
November  7th,  1844 :  <'  The  good  hand  of  my  Ood  has  been  upon  ne 
for  good  fifty  years  in  the  wilderness  this  day ;  for  more  than  thirty- 
five  years  of  which  I  have  been  an  unworthy  member  of  the  Method- 
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lit  Society,  and  a  aabject  of  saving  grace*  I  am  reconciled  to  God, 
ind  haTe  peace  iriih  Him  through  Jesoa  Christ  our  Lord.  I  feel 
deeply  cooscions  of  innumerable  defects  in  the  sernce  of  Him  who 
hu  neter  done  me  anything  but  good ;  and  I  have,  this  day,  cast 
myieif,  with  all  my  baseness,  on  the  atonement ;  and  bare  solemnly 
afresh  dedicated  myself  to  His  blessed  service. 

'  If  such  a  wonn  as  I  can-spread 
The  commoo  Saviour*s  name  ; 
Ijct  Him  who  raised  Thee  from  the  dead 
Quicken  my  mortal  ftame.* 

'  Still  let  me,  till  my  days  are  pasti 
At  Jesu*s  feet  abide ; 
80  shall  He  lift  me  up  at  last, 
And  seat  me  by  His  side.* 

*  liCt  me  Thy  witness  li?e, 
When  sin  is  all  dcstroy*d ; 
And  then  my  spotless  soul  receive. 
And  take  me  home  to  Ood ! ' " 

In  1851,  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  visit  him  with  severe  affliction;  for 
nearly  three  months  he  was  confined  to  his  bed :  bat,  in  answer  to 
pnjer,  ss  he  himself  believed,  he  was  restored,  and  spared  a  little 
louger  to  his  family  and  to  the  church.  The  disease,  however,  which 
erentQally  ended  his  mortal  career,  was,  at  that  time,  partially  deve« 
loped.  His  last  illness  was  short,  and  to  his  friends  painfully  sud- 
den ;  not  so,  however,  to  himself.  Almost  from  its  commencement 
be  seemed  to  view  it  with  a  calm  assurance  that  it  was  unto  death. 
On  being  asked  by  his  medical  adviser  if  he  had  any  pain,  he  said, 
"No,  Sir;  I  think  the  weary  wheels  of  life  are  about  to  stand  still ;  I 
am  sinking  into  the  arms  of  Jesus."  He  appeared  to  approach  death 
vith  the  ^m  dignity  of  anticipated  conquest :  but  a  life  of  prepara- 
tion needs  no  hurry  at  its  close.  Never  can  be  erased  from  the 
memory  of  those  who  were  privileged  to  surround  his  dying  bed,  the 
uemplification  they  there  beheld  of  the  force  of  the  iuspii'ed  words, 
"  Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory."  Whenever  awake,  if  not  ad- 
dressing himself  to  others,  he  was  continually  soliloquizing  upon  the 
goodness  of  God  and  his  own  glorious  prospects.  His  words  were 
treuored,  by  those  who  listened  to  them,  as  being  exceedingly  pre- 
cious. The  following  are  some  of  them : — "  Lord,  I  have  been 
UDfaithfol;  but  I  have  ever  loved  Thee,  since  by  faith  I  caught  a 
view  of  Thee.  I  have  loved  Thy  house  and  Thy  people  more  than 
>U  that  this  world  calls  good.  The  Lord  bless  me  with  preparedness, 
that  I  may  be  meet  to  be  a  partaker  of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints 
jit  light.  To  many  in  the  church  my  death  may  be  a  call  to 
iucresied  diligence  and  earnestness.  When  men  get  eternity  in  view, 
they  begin  to  examine  the  foundation  of  their  hope.  If  the  Lord 
call  me  to  night,  I  will  say,  '  Speak,  Lord ;  for  thy  servant  heareth/ 
I  vant  to  plunge  into  the  sea  of  mercy,  which  has  neither  bottom 
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nor  shore.  I  commit  my  all  into  my  Lord's  haoAi  for  time  and  for 
eternity ;  my  body,  soul,  aod  all  my  family,  I  osat  you  all  on  the 
blood  of  the  everlasting  covenant.  I  have  done  with  the  vorld,  I 
have  now  only  to  do  with  Jesus  :  let  me  rest  in  my  Shepherd's  arms.'* 
A  wish  being  expressed  that  his  bed  shoold  be  made,  he  replied, 
*'  The  Lord  makes  my  bed  ;  who  can  make  it  like  Him  ?  I  am  ia 
an  ocean  of  love. 

*  Cover\l  is  mj  unrighteousness, 

Nor  spot  of  guilt  remains  on  me  I  * 

"  0,  what  a  boundless  sea  of  mercy  do  I  see  aod  feel !  If  allGoole 
would  but  plunge  into  that  sea  to-day,  what  a  town  it  would  be  thea ! 
There  is  room  for  them  all.  0,  if  I  had  a  trumpet  voice,  how  would 
I  preach  Jesus  again  in  Goole  I  but  I  could  not  make  them  hear  nov. 
I  have  endeavoured  to  preach  the  Gospel,  a  present,  free,  and  full  sal- 
vation ;  but  I  am  an  unprofitable  servant.  I  will  leave  all  in  the 
Lord's  hands ;  when  He  sees  it  is  enough,  He  will  take  me  to  His 
eternal  rest. 

<  Take  this  poor  flattering  tool  to  rett, 
And  lodge  it,  Saviour,  in  Thy  breast.* 

I  am  sinking  into  those  arms  of  everlasting  love."  His  son  re- 
marked, "But  they  bear  you  up  beautifully,  father."  "Ah,"  he 
replied,  "it  is  not  sinking,  my  boy,  it  is  rising.  0,  my  Jesus,  I 
cannot  see  anything  but  the  wonders  of  Thy  redeeming  love.  I  waot 
none  of  you  to  say  anything  but  -glory.  My  Saviour,  my  own  Saviour, 
who  has  redeemed  me  with  His  precious  blood,  and  has  kept  me  these 
many  years,  will  not  leave  me  now.  How  can  I  sink  with  such  a 
prop  7"  Allusion  being  made  to  the  parable  of  the  ten  virgins,  and  the 
consolation  derivable  from  the  blissful  assurance,  that  his  lamp  was 
furnished  with  oil,  he  significantly  replied,  "  Yes,  I  have  oil ;  I  hare 
enough  ;  but  none  to  spare.  It  is  a  fine  point."  During  the  night 
of  Friday,  September  27th,  he  had  a  severe  conflict  with  Satan.  The 
enemy  thrust  hard  at  the  venerable  soldier  of  the  cross.  Prayer  was 
offered,  to  which  he  fervently  responded ;  and  at  the  conclusion  exult- 
ingly  exclaimed,  "We  have  the  victory  through  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb."  All  was  again  calm  and  tranquil.  His  feebleness  waa  nov 
extreme  ;  but  Christ  was  the  refuge  of  his  soul.  Being  asked  if  he 
would  like  to  be  with  Jesus,  he  said,  "  0  yes,  I  should  very  much  like 
to  be  with  Him :  but  *  all  the  days  of  my  appointed  time  will  I  wait, 
till  my  change  come.*  It,  perhaps,  may  not  be  long  now.  Jesus, 
and  all  in  Him,  is  mine.  I  do  not  know  yet  how  much  there  is  in 
Him  ;  but  what  I  know  not  now  I  shall  know  hereafter."  On  awak- 
ing from  sleep,  he  exclaimed,  "  Am  I  not  gone  yet  ?  0  praise  the 
Lord,  what  a  sea  of  light !  All  of  you  plunge  into  it.  Let  me  drink 
of  the  stream  from  the  living  fountain !  0  !  why  should  you  sorrov 
when  I  am  going  to  heaven  ?  If  Jesus  would  release  me  now,  it  would 
be  a  mercy. 

*  When  Thou  senilest,  Lord,  for  me, 

O  let  the  messenger  be  love  I  *  '        * 


0!  it  will  be  inch  a  loTelj  meatage.*'  To  a  friend  who  entered  the 
room,  he  said,  "  I  have  had  a  conflict  with  Satan,  he  wanted  to  per- 
raade  me  that  I  had  neither  part  nor  lot  in  the  matter ;  but  I  have 
Dot  10  learned  Christ.  It  wonld  be  something  to  be  beaten  off  the 
firld  St  last ;  wonld  it  not,  after  so  many  years'  struggling  7"  On  Snn- 
dtj  morning,  when  awaking  from  sleep,  being  told  that  it  was  the 
Sabbath,  he  said,  "  Hallelujah  I  I  have  had  many  a  happy  Sabbath 
here.  There  was  once  a  glorious  transition  from  this  room  on  a  Sun- 
day:"— referring  to  the  death  of  the  late  Mrs.  Johnson : — "  there  were 
tome  Hallelujahs  then.  I  trust  this  will  be  my  last  Sabbath  on  earth. 
I  hare  had  lovely  Sabbaths  here ;  but  I  shall  sit  in  heavenly  places 
BooQ.    0,  take  me,  Jesus ;  let  me  join  that  heavenly  choir. 

<  O  could  I  catch  a  Nmile  from  Thee, 
And  drop  into  eternity  !  * 

I  want  power  to  praise  God.  I  am  a  poor  weak  worm,  crawling  into 
the  presence  of  God  ;  I  am  getting  to  the  feet  of  Jesus."  Observing 
his  dear  wife  weeping,  he  asked  what  was  the  matter.  She  said, 
"I  was  thinking,  what  shall  I  do  when  you  are  gone  7  '*  He  quickly 
replied,  with  a  heavenly  smile  upon  his  countenance,  '<  Do,  my  dear  f 
Tnut  in  Jesus,  to  be  sure,  and  abide  by  His  cause ;  that  is  what  I 
ihotdd  do.  Our  pathway  may  sometimes  for  a  season  have  been  over- 
cast ;  but  there  has  never  been  a  moment  when  our  sun  has  sunk  below 
the  horizon.  The  Lord  will  provide  richly  for  you  and  my  dear  family. 
I  will  meet  you  on  the  morning  of  the  resurrection.  Now,  then, 
everyone  of  you  commit  my  spirit  into  the  hands  of  God  for  ever 
wd  cyer." 

To  the  Rev.  Hugh  Johnson,  who,  at  his  own  request,  was  sent  for, 
be  said  slowly  and  emphatically, 

'*  *  Nameii  and  sects  and  parties  fall, 
And  Jesus  Christ  is  all  in  all.* 

I  should  like  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  as 
preiched  in  connexion  with  Methodism,  to  spread  and  prevail.  Where 
iQch  is  the  case  in  any  town,  it  is  proved  to  be  the  elixir  of  life.  God  will 
boBoar  Methodism  much  more  than  He  has  ever  done.  I  do  earnestly 
pny  thst  the  Gospel  may  be  preached  successfully  here.  You  will  see 
^ter  days.  Lord,  save  Goole !  I  want  every  thing  to  be  done  for  it 
thst  can  be  done.  I  can  do  nothing ;  but  Jesus  can  do  wonders."  He 
frequently  asked  for  water,  pure  water,  from  the  spring.  "  0  give  it  me 
pore!  It  is  an  emblem  of  that  living  water  which  soon  I  shall  drink  fresh 
from  the  fountain.  I  will  sing  of  mercy  for  ever  and  ever.  I  am 
nothing;  but  Jesus  is  everything.  I  want  nothing  now  but  Pleaven, 
i  sea  of  mercy,  of  light,  and  of  love  I  Would  not  you  like  to  go  with 
ve  to  light  and  glory  7  I  am  tired  of  these  rills,  I  want  the  ocean. 
I'nise  God,  I  've  got  a  sight  of  heaven !  0,  let  the  vessel  break !  " 
Turning  to  a  friend,  he  said,  "  You  must  not  miss  heaven,  I  shall  soon 
^  there."     Speaking  of  the  workmen  and  apprentices  in  his  employ^ 
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he  saidj  '^Tell  them  I  love  them  all,  but  especially  those  of  them 
who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity  and  troth." 

On  Thursday^  October  3d,  he  gradually  became  unconsdoos  to  ail 
that  was  passing  around  him,  and  it  was  evident  that  his  strength 
was  fast  failing  ;  yet  he  was  constantly  saying,  with  a  weak  voice  and 
indistinct  articulation,  *'  God  is  love/'  On  Friday  morning  the 
last  distinguishable  words  were  uttered, — "I  shall  soon  be  in 
glory,  and  then  shall  I  not  shout  ?  "  On  Saturday,  October  5th, 
1861,  his  happy  spirit  gently  passed  away  to  God.  The  wish  to 
which  he  had  given  expression  on  the  previous  Sabbath  was  resUied: 
the  next  was  spent  amidst  the  beatific  scenes  of  that  nobler  rest 
above. 

Mr.  Wake  was  eminently  a  man  of  prayer.  No  subject  was  thought 
too  trivial  to  be  taken  to  the  throne  of  grace.  It  was  his  practice  to 
retire  three  times  a  day  that  he  might  hold  communion  with  God; 
and  seldom  did  an  hour  elapse  in  which  he  did  not  silently  bresthe 
his  wishes  to  the  throne.  He  lived  in  the  spirit  of  prayer.  For  yein 
H  was  his  custom,  whenever  he  awoke  during  the  night,  to  riae  frooi 
his^bed,  and  spend  a  few  moments  in  devotion.  His  religion  vu  Bot 
one  of  mere  circumstance,  but  of  deep  inwrought  principle  and  power. 
It  was  equal  to  every  emergency  of  life,  and  conducted  him  aafel} 
through  its  ever-changing  scenes. 

As  a  Local  preacher,  Mr.  Woke  possessed  no  mean  ability.  His 
sermons  were  decidedly  original  and  practical.  His  style  was  dear; 
his  manner  solemn  and  impressive ;  his  expositions  of  God's  troth 
striking  and  powerful ;  his  appeals  to  the  consciences  of  his  hearen 
pointed  and  faithful.  Being  favoured  with  an  excellent  voice,  he  vas, 
both  in  the  pulpit  and  upon  the  platform,  what  is  termed  a  good  pab- 
lic  speaker.  For  fifty-two  years  he  toiled  in  several  Circuits  in  the 
Hull  District ;  nor  did  he  labour  in  vain.  His  aim  was  to  win  aouUto 
Christ ;  and  many  there  are  who  are  now  '*  walking  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord,  and  in  the  comfort  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  who  will  appear  aa  his 
joy  and  crown  of  rejoicing  "  in  the  presence  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  at 
His  coming."  His  manuscripts  furnish  ample  evidence  of  the  diligence 
and  care  with  which  he  prepared  for  his  numerous  appointments. 
Deeply  did  he  feel  the  responsibility  of  his  position,  and  ever  sought 
to  approve  himself  a  faithful  servant.  As  a  leader,  Mr.  Wake  vas 
faithful  and  affectionate ;  every  member  of  his  class  was  dear  to  his 
heart.  When  within  a  few  days  of  his  last  triumphant  flight,  he 
requested  his  son  to  read  over  their  names,  that  he  might  offer  a  short 
prayer,  or  express  a  loving  regard  for  their  welfare  and  happiness : 
remarking,  at  the  close  of  the  list,  that  there  were  some  of  the  Lord's 
jewels  numbered  upon  the  pages  of  his  class-book. 

Few  could  know  him  and  fail  to  notice  his  genuine  Christisn  humi- 
lity. During  his  last  illness,  it  was  suggested  to  him,  that  soon  the 
words  of  the  apostle  Paul  would  be  his : "  T  have  fought  a  good  fight,** 
&c.  ^'O,  no  I "  he  immediately  said,  "  I  have  tried;  that  will  suit  me 
better.  One  day's  wages  will  suffice  to  cover  my  claim.*'  Mr.  Wake 
was  a  man  of  peace,  and  never  intermeddled  in  the  affiura  of  his  neigh- 
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boon.  Meek  and  gentle  in  spirity  he  would  rather  infier  wrong  than 
Bcem  in  the  least  d^r^  to  come  short  of  **  adorning  the  doctrine  of  God 
his  Saviour  in  all  things.^'  What  the  world  deems  great  and  good,  he 
Derer  sought  after ;  bnt  esteemed  the  reproach  of  Christ  greater  riches. 
Yet,  on  many  occasions,  he  was  esteemed  and  preferred  by  his  fellow- 
tovDsmen.  His  hnmble  and  Christian  condnct,  although  often  sub- 
jecting him  to  the  scorn  of  the  wicked,  gaye  a  worth  to  his  character, 
and  a  weight  to  his  name,  that  increased  with  his  years.  His  happiest 
resort  was  his  own  fireside ;  and  at  home  he  was  everything  that  was 
geotle  and  affectionate  as  a  husband  and  father,  and  kind  and  con- 
sidente  as  a  master.  His  friendship  was  characterized  by  those  rare, 
jet  sterling,  qualities  which  never  fail  to  command  respect,  and  which 
flow  from  a  well-regulated  mind  and  a  Christian  heart.  Mr.  Wake, 
iltbough  warmly  attached  to  the  church  of  his  choice,  of  which  he  waa 
t  member  for  fifty-two  years,  was  no  bigot ;  but  ever  ready  to  give 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  all  who  loved  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in 
liocerity  and  tmth. 

In  the  closing  scene,  all  he  had  beliered  and  taught  waa  put  to  the 
test ;  but  he  waa  never  for  one  moment  surprised  or  confounded.  The 
armour  he  had  worn  so  long,  and  which  was  gloriously  bright  with 
nerciae,  he  had  proved ;  and,  with  a  veteran  courage  and  a  beauteous 
limplicity,  he  disclaimed  the  slightest  misgiving  as  to  the  might  of  the 
weapons  he  had  been  accustomed  to  wield ;  exclaiming  in  death  as  in 
life,  "  I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ,  which  strengtheneth  me.'' 


THE  CALLED  CHILD. 

(JEREMIAH  T.) 

The  prophet  Jeremiah  was  raised  up  at  a  time  when  the  Jewish 
nation  had  almost  filled  up  the  measure  of  their  iniquities.  They  had 
given  themselves  wholly  to  idolatry,  to  avenge  themselves  upon  God, 
as  it  would  seem,  because  He  would  not  endure  their  obstinate  profli* 
gacy.  They  had  become  hardened  and  desperate ;  and  wrath  came 
upon  them  to  the  uttermost.  Jeremiah's  well-known  exclamation,  in 
which  he  wishes  that  his  head  were  waters,  and  his  eyes  a  fountain  of 
teara,  that  he  might  weep  day  and  night  for  the  sins  and  miseries  of 
his  nation,  must  not  be  referred  altogether  to  the  temperament  of  the 
man.  To  some  extent,  undoubtedly,  his  temperament  may  be  sup* 
posed  to  baye  imparted  the  plaintive  and  mournful  tone  which  is  heard 
in  all  his  writings  ;  but  the  times  in  which  he  lived  were  enough  to 
vring  from  any  holy  patriot  the  sorrowful  complaint,  "  I  am  the  man 
that  hath  seen  affliction." 

According  to  the  usual  computation,  Jeremiah  was  not  more  than 
fourteen  years  of  age  when  he  received  that  distinct  call  to  the  pro- 
phetic office,  accompanied  with  symbolic  Tisions,  of  which  we  have  an 
account  in  the  fiirst  chapter  of  his  book.     No  intermediate  I'tesseoger, 
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like  Ananifts  coming  to  Saul,  wascommissioDedtoaiiiioaiioelheDiniib 
will.  The  word  of  the  Lord  came  immediate  j  to  himself,  to  the  eiect 
that  previous  to  his  birth  he  had  been  called  and  separated  in  the  fHir- 
pose  of  the  Almighty.  "  Before  I  formed  thee  in  the  belly  1  knew  thee ; 
«nd  before  thou  earnest  forth  out  of  the  womb  I  sanctified  thee,  and  I 
-ordained  thee  a  prophet  unto  the  nations."  Thus«  although  in  vidriy 
differing  capacities,  were  Isaac,  and  Samson,  and  John  the  Btptiit 
appointed  and  consecrated  before  their  birth.  It  is  probaUe  thit 
Jeremiah  may  not  have  publicly  exercised  his  functions  till  serenl 
-years  after  this  announcement  of  his  call ;  but,  however  this  may  be, 
lie  perceived  at  once  the  stupendous  difficulties  connected  with  the 
work  which  was  set  before  him.  Young  as  he  was,  and  favoured,  in 
4iome  respects,  as  may  have  been  his  lot  in  being  educated  among  tlie 
priests  at  Anathoth,  he  saw  enough  of  wickedness  in  Jerusalem,  vfaiek 
was  no  more  than  three  miles  distant,  and  enough  of  profligacy  and 
infidelity  in  the  priests,  his  daily  associates,  to  convince  him  that  it 
must  be  a  heavy  task  and  a  fearful  risk  for  any  man  to  declare  Outh- 
fully  to  a  nation  so  sunk  in  wickedness  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jehovah. 
How  peculiarly  difficult,  then,  must  such  a  task  be  to  a  child  like  him- 
self I  In  answer  to  the  Divine  message,  he  pathetically  puts  in  hit 
aimple  and  earnest  plea, — "  Then  said  I,  Ah,  Lord  God  I  hehM^  Itmr 
not  speak :  for  I  am  a  ehUd"  * 

Who  can  wonder  at  the  youth's  exclamation  ?  Even  Elijah,  the  maD 
of  iron  and  brass,  had  almost  sunk  under  the  burden  of  the  Lord. 
What  Elijah's  feelings  may  have  been  when  he  was  first  summoned  to 
stand  forth  from  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  distant  Gilead,  we  kaov 
not.  But  we  know  that  before  he  had  been  five  years  engaged  in  bis 
work,  he  started  one  morning  for  the  wilderness,  and,  baring  pene- 
trated a  day's  journey  into  it,  sat  down  under  a  juniper-tree,  and  b^ged 
that  he  might  die,  for  that  all  his  efforts  had  been  in  vain,  like  tlie 
efforts  of  the  prophets,  his  fathers,  who  had  preceded  him :  "  It  is 
enough  ;  now,  0  Lord,  take  away  my  life ;  for  I  am  not  better  thu 
my  fathers."  Isaiah,  too,  when  he  saw  the  Lord  sitting  on  a  thrcme, 
4nd  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  inquiring,  "  Whom  shall  I  se&i 
and  who  will  go  for  us  ?  "-—when  he  beheld  the  Diriue  majesty  and 
glory,  and  heard  the  shouts  of  the  seraphim  in  their  antiphon ; — (be 
contrast  between  such  unutterable  glory  and  his  own  einfahiess,  b^ 
tween  such  unsullied  holiness  and  the  filthy  defilements  of  his  natios, 
wrung  from  him  an  outcry  of  sorrow  and  of  shame,  which  miagied 
strangely  with  the  adoration  of  the  celestial  worshippers  : — "Woe  a 
me !  for  I  am  undone  ;  because  I  am  a  man  of  unclean  lips,  and  1 
dwell  in  the  midst  of  a  people  of  nndean  lips,"  Jeremiah  was  not 
alone  in  his  feara  and  misgivings.  And  he  could  uige  a  pka  wUeh 
belonged  to  neither  of  his  great  predecessors.  Elijah  was  of  fall  age 
when  he  emerged  from  the  mountains  of  Oilead.  Isaiah,  though  a 
sinner,  could  yet  speak  of  himself  as  a  man.     But  the  heart  of  tbe 

*  The  Vulgate  gives  empbasU  to  his  exdamation  by  a  Axecfeld  repttfitsoor-'' ^' 
'tf&ri,  A,  a,  a,  Dinnine  Detu,  eoce,  netcio  i^tgui^  ^lu'a  pufr  ego 
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gentle  yonth  of  Anathoth  was  pierced  with  the  thought  that  he  could 
not  speak,  because  he  was  a  child, 

Jeremiah  hesitated  because  he  knew  himself.     And  many  of  those 
vho  hare  been  the  most  conspicuously  called,  and  the  most  signally 
blessed  in  the  Lord's  work,  haTe  been  the  most  mistrustful  of  them- 
lehes,  and  the  most  diffident  in  their  early  efforts.    Indeed,  it  is  likely 
to  be  so ;  for  no  man  who  underrates  the  weight  and  importance  of 
the  work,  is  fit  to  enter  upon  it.     Those  who  enter  the  holy  office  for 
s  piece  of  bread  ;  those  who  covet  it  from  a  thirst  for  fame  or  a  craving 
for  publicity  ;  those  who  embrace  it  as  an  easy  or  a  lucrative  employ- 
ment, without  fear,  without  anxiety,  without  an  awful  sense  of  responsi- 
bility to  God  and  man,  without  consideration  of  the  mighty  results 
for  good  or  for  evil  which  must  inevitably  follow  the  right  or  the  wrong 
way  in  which  they  discharge  their  duties, — these  are  not  men  who  are 
likely  to  be  invested  with  power  from  on  high.    A  true  servant  of  God 
will  not  suppose  that  the  Omniscient  One  will  be  satisfied  with  the 
mere  dischai^e  of  the  routine  of  outward  services,  nor  that  his  per- 
formance of  hia  duties  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  the  approbation  of 
men  necessarily  secures  also  the  approbation  of  the  Almighty.     He 
will  remember  with  trembling  how  easy  it  is  for  the  fear  of  men  to 
bringa  mare  upon  him ;  how  natural  it  is  to  quail  before  their  haughty 
threats,  to  be  dismayed  at  their  supercilious  looks,  to  be  chilled  by  their 
frigid  indifference.     He  will  remember  how  exceeding  broad  the  com- 
mandment of  Ood  is  ;  what  pains,  what  study,  what  constant  observa- 
tion of  men  and  things  are  required  in  order  to  give  to  every  part  of 
the  counsel  of  Ood  its  due  prominence,  to  minister  according  to  the 
proportion  of  faith,  and  to  give  to  each  diversified  character  "  a  portion 
io  doe  season."     When  diffidence  arises,  not  from  inertness,  but  from 
t  deep  conviction  that  the  work  is  vast,  serious,  weighty,  far  exceed- 
ing our  feeble  powers,  it  forms  no  disqualification  for  usefulness.   The 
hesitation  of  Jeremiah  was  the  result,  not  of  indolence  or  of  mere 
childiihness,  but  of  an  awful  apprehension — an  apprehension  above 
ind  beyond  his  years — of  the  greatness  of  the  work  to  which  God  was 
calling  him.     He  unaffectedly  wondered  that,  of  all  others,  God  had 
•elected  him.    Like  Gideon,  he  looked  npon  himself  as  the  least  in  his 
father's  honse.    Probably  many  of  the  young  priests,  his  acquaintance, 
vonld  not  have  wondered  much  if  God  had  selected  them.     But  this 
vas  their  disqualification.     When  did  the  Head  of  the  Church  ever 
call  to  any  work  of  extraordinary  magnitude  in  His  Church  a  man  who 
did  not  wonder  at  the  Divine  choice  7     Did  not  Moses,  and  Gideon, 
tad  David»  and  Issiah  7     Why  did  all  these  men  wonder  7     Why  did 
they  at  first  shrink  from  their  call  7     Not  because  they  had  less  man- 
liness or  less  self-reliance  (properly  understood)  thsn  their  contem- 
poraries ;  but  because  they  had  a  more  adequate  conception  of  the 
glory  of  Him  who  had  called  them,  and  of  the  magnitude  of  the  work 
He  was  requiring  them  to  undertake.     Set  a  man  to  demolish  a  oot- 
tig»,  and  he  may  feel  himself  equal  to  the  task ;  but  require  him  to 
overthrow  a  Diouniain»  and  what  can  he  do  7 
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<*  How  ready  is  the  man  to  go 
Whom  God  hath  never  sent ! 
How  timorous,  diffident,  and  slow, 
God*s  chosen  Instrument !  *' 

As  we  listen  to  the  struggles  and  pleadings  of  the  young  priest,  who 
feels  the  oppressive  weight  of  the  charge  which  is  being  laid  upon  him, 
we  feel  how  natural,  how  earnest,  how  free  from  all  guile  and  affecta- 
tion, those  pleadings  are.  We  are  sure  that  his  wish  to  escape  from 
the  obligation  arises  from  no  unwillingness  to  expose  himself  to  dan- 
ger ;  we  feel  that  he  really  mourns  over  the  wickedness  of  his  coun- 
try, and  longs  for  reformation ;  he  is  unaffectedly  astonished  that  the 
great  Jehovah  should  have  thought  of  Aim,  and  have  selected  Aim  to 
be  a  prophet  among  the  people.  His  whole  judgment  and  heart  it 
embodied  in  his  plea, ''  Ah,  Lord  Ood !  behold,  I  cannot  apeak :  for  I 
am  a  child."  Yet  the  heavens  are  unmoved.  God's  purpose  must 
stand.  The  chosen  instrument  must  come  forth  to  his  work.  His 
entreaties  cannot  be  beard ;  he  cannot  be  excused. 

At  the  same  time,  God  is  not  angry  with  him  for  wishing  to  be 
excused.  "  For  He  knoweth  our  frame ;  He  remembereth  that  we  are 
dust  I**  and  there  appears  One  at  His  right  hand  who  is  "  touched  vith 
the  feeling  of  our  infirmities,"  and  who,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  wis 
Himself  to  come  down  upon  the  earth  and  cry,  *'  Father,  if  it  be  pos- 
sible, let  this  cup  pass  from  me  V*  When  Jeremiah  assures  hia  Msker 
that  he  cannot  speak,  he  is  not  judged  guilty  of  perverseness.  Man 
is  permitted  to  reason  with  his  Maker,  so  long  as  he  keeps  in  miod 
who  his  Maker  is.  His  Maker  is  his  King  and  his  Lord ;  and,  having 
heard  the  pleadings  of  the  anxious  youth,  the  Lord  now  plainly  tdk 
him  that  his  wishes  cannot  be  gratified.  He  is  not  to  be  excnaed  from 
any  part  of  the  duty.  Though  a  child,  he  is  to  do  a  man's  work. 
"But  the  Lord  said  unto  me.  Say  not,  I  am  a  child:  for  than  Mt 
go  to  all  that  I  shall  send  thee,  atul  whatsoever  I  eomwumd  tkee  tkm 
shall  speak** 

After  this  reply,  Jeremiah'a  position  is  altered.  There  is  a  higher 
law  than  that  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  which  changeth  not.  Tiie 
young  priest  of  Anathoth  must  reason  no  longer,  but  submit.  He  most 
no  longer  plead  his  inexperience ;  but,  like  a  soldier  under  orders^  unit 
prepare  himself  to  go  where  he  is  sent.  These  orders  had  not  been 
given  rashly  or  hastily.  The  Lord  knew  him  before  he  was  bom. 
Everything  had  been  well  considered  beforehand ;  every  difficnlty  bad 
been  foreseen,  every  excuse  anticipated,  and  the  result  was  that  he 
must  go.  After  this,  it  would  have  beenperversenesa  in  Jereniiah  to 
renew  hia  plea ;  but  of  no  such  perverseness  do  we  find  him  guilty. 
We  hear  no  more  of  his  excuses.  That  most  stringent  test  of  true 
humility,  the  consenting  to  attempt,  at  the  bidding  of  doe  authority,  a 
task  to  which  we  feel  ourselves  incompetent,  is  applied  to  him,  and  he 
abides  it.  We  hear  often,  in  his  subsequent  history,  of  hia  sorrows, 
his  imprisonment,  his  lamentations.  But  amidst  all  he  goes  forwaid ; 
and  there  is  no  man  who  presents  a  more  beautiful  example  of  steady 
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iod  HOWEYvriDg  fidelity  daring  forty  yean  of  almoit  unprecedented 
difficalty  and  confaaion. 

Yet  did  this  man  of  God  ceaae  to  feel  that  he  waa  a  chUd  T  Did 
he  ceaM  to  feel  that  he  could  not  speak  ?  Did  the  ailendng  of  hia 
plea  imply  that  he  had  receiyed  altered  viewa  relative  to  hia  own 
•trength  aod  capacity?  Are  we  to  judge  that  becauae  a  aeryant  of  the 
chopch  undcrUkea  a  duty  to  which  he  had  declared  himself  inadequate, 
toerrfore  he  has  lost  his  aense  of  insufficiency  f  If  he  haa  lost  it, 
he  will  loon  be  bitterly  reminded  of  the  lose ;  for  "  pride  goeth  before 
deetniction,  and  a  haughty  spirit  before  a  faU."  No ;  our  prophet 
eontujtted  to  ?iew  himaelf  as  a  child,  but  also  as  a  .called  child  ; 
for  the  greatest  humility  and  aelf-mistrust  may  be  combined  with  a 
coMttnl  trust  in  Him  who  haa  called  us.  Had  he  henceforth  thought 
mnwelf  a  man,  and  relied  upon  his  own  resources  and  strength  of 
character,  we  should  probably  have  read  of  his  discomfiture.  It  waa 
predaely  because  he  continued  to  be  as  a  chUd,  depending  upon  hia 
wd,  that  he  continued  to  stand  so  faithfully. 

With  the  aummons  of  duty  came  also  to  Jeremiah  the  voice  of 
encooragement.  We  cannot  suppose  that  his  humble  obedience  caused 
it  once  all  difficnltiea  to  vaniah  from  before  him.  On  the  other  hand, 
▼nile  striring  to  acquieace  in  the  Divine  appointment,  an  infinity  of 
^tral  feara  would  probably  haunt  his  rision.  How  was  he  to  addreaa 
himself  to  the  heads  of  the  Jewish  nation  7  Supposing  even  that  an 
uwpiimtion  from  God  ahould  furnish  him  with  necessary  words,  how 
could  he,  an  obscure  youth,  brought  up  in  a  country  village,  face  the 
pnests,  and  elders,  and  magistratea  of  his  country?  How  waa  it 
hkcly  that  these  men  in  high  places  would  regard  anything  that  he 
hw  to  say  ?  He  could  picture  himself  struck  dumb  in  their  presence 
»ith  awe  and  fear.  He  could  picture  himself  fleeing  another  way,  like 
JoDih  before  him,  fleeing  to  utmost  Tarshish  instead  of  atonding  in  the 
eolumned  atreeta  of  Nineveh.  But  the  word  of  the  Lord  not  only 
^»  him,  it  atrongthena  him.  "  TAau  shall  go  to  all  that  lahaU  send 
we."  Even  io  thia  command  may  be  discerned  a  promise.  The 
DiTine  voioe  aays  not  only,  "Thou  must  go,  for  it  is  thy  duty;"  it 
»yB,  too, "  Thou  unit  go;"  thou  wilt  be  enabled  to  perform  that  which 
I  bid  thee ;  thou  wilt  not  be  dumb,  but  "  whataoever  I  command  thee 

thou  Shalt  apeak ;"  thou  wilt  find  help  to  be  a  faithful  witnees  for  the 
Lord. 

A^  ^**  °^*  ^^'  however,  to  the  mere  encouragement  of  inferences. 
In  direct  worda  of  promise  the  Lord  said  unto  him,  "  Be  not  afraid  of 
^^  faces :  for  I  am  with  thee  to  delwer  thee.*'  Strange,  indeed,  and 
^  that  time  ineiplicable  to  him,  waa  the  work  which  he  was  to  be 
conmisaioned  to  perform.  "See,  I  have  this  day  set  thee  over  the 
Mtions  and  over  the  kingdoma,  to  root  out,  and  to  pull  down,  and  to 
deitroy,  and  to  throw  down,  to  build,  and  to  pknt."  What,  then, 
*••  thia  yonng  priest  to  become  a  king?  Waa  he  to  become  legialator 
«  magiatrate?  Waa  he  to  exchange  the  sacrificing  knife  for  the 
k!r^^"^  •^o«l J  When  the  Lord  gave  him  the  promise,  " They 
■haU  fight  agnoat  thee ;  but  they  ahall  not  prevail  againat  thee ;  for  I 
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am  with  thee*  satth  the  Lord,  to  deliver  thee ; "  was  it  tbat,  likeDa^d 
or  Joshua,  he  was  to  become  a  man  of  war  7  No,  he  was  desdDed 
never  to  sit  on  a  throne,  not  even  to  sit  at  the  gate  of  a  city ;  he  vas 
never  to  command  an  army ;  he  was  to  rule,  and  destroy,  and  baild, 
not  as  a  prince,  by  the  power  of  the  sword,  but  as  a  prophet,  by  the 
power  of  the  word  of  God.  This  was  the  weapon,  the  same  which 
apostles  and  their  successors  have  also  found  the  mightiest  of  all 
instruments  for  the  overthrow  of  corrupt  systems,  the  ruin  of  opposing 
kingdoms,  the  fall  of  dynasties,  and  the  establishment  of  a  new  order 
of  things.  The  word  of  the  Lord  is  still  the  mightiest  power  in  exist- 
ence ;  mightier  than  armies,  mightier  than  diplomacy,  mightier  than 
commerce  and  civilization. 

With  this  grand  weapon  Jeremiah  was  to  be  furnished.  "  Then  the 
Lord  put  forth  His  hand,  and  touched  my  mouth.  And  the  Lord  wd 
unto  me.  Behold,  I  have  put  my  words  in  thy  mouth,*'  We  cannot  be 
unmindful  of  the  resemblance  between  this  mysterious  scene  and  that 
which  is  recorded  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  Isaiah,  where  the  seraph  takei 
a  burning  coal  from  off  the  altar,  and  applies  it  to  the  lips  of  the  pro- 
phet. In  this  case,  however,  it  was  "  the  Lord  *'  who  **  put  forth  Rii 
hand,"  and  touched  the  mouth  of  the  prophet, — the  great  Hesd  and 
Mediator  and  Master,  who  afterwards  appeared  to  Paul,  and  who  dia- 
tributeth  His  gifts  as  He  will.  Not  the  hand  which  grasps  the  sword, 
not  the  loins,  the  emblem  of  strength  and  of  endurance,  but  the  mooth, 
which  utters  the  words  of  the  Lord,  is  to  be  the  instrument  whereby 
the  prophet  is  to  accomplish  his  mission.  In  speaking  these  worda, 
be  was  to  encounter  a  life-long  opposition  ;  but  how  wondroualy  docs 
the  grace  of  God  transform  a  man !  Moses,  slow  of  speech,  and  the 
meekest  of  all  men,  was  made  the  leader  and  deliverer  of  ancient  Israel 
And  Jeremiah,  the  child,  the  trembling  youth  who  could  not  speak, 
the  tender-hearted  man  who  wished  that  his  head  were  waters,  and  his 
eyes  a  fountain  of  tears,  that  he  might  weep  day  and  night  for  the 
people,  is  thus  addressed  by  his  God  :  "  See,"  said  He,  as  if  to  call 
his  attention  to  the  wonderful  change  which  was  to  he  effected  in  bin, 
"  I  have  made  thee,"  weak  and  tender  as  thou  art,  **  a  defenced  cttj, 
and  an  iron  pillar,  and  brasen  walls  against  the  whole  land,  against 
the  kings  of  Judah,  against  the  princes  thereof,  against  the  priests 
thereof,  and  against  the  people  of  the  land."  Had  he  been  compared 
to  a  reed  shaken  with  the  wind,  he  would  have  felt  how  just  and  true 
was  the  simile.  But  the  shaken  reed,  instinct  with  heavenly  strength, 
can  become  as  an  iron  pillar ;  and  the  tender  man,  readj  to  dissoWe 
away  in  floods  of  tears,  becomes  as  a  brasen  wall, — weeping,  it  is  tm^ 
as  be  works ;  but  he  works  and  testifies  on,  with  unflinching  courage 
and  unyielding  fortitude ;  not  dismayed  at  the  faces  of  his  enraged 
adversaries,  not  terrified  at  their  threats,  not  confounded  in  their 
presence. 

Child  of  grace,  hast  thou  hsd  no  touch,  no  visit  from  on  high  f 
Hast  thou  never  seen  the  hand  or  beard  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God ! 
Cannot  memory  recall  some  holy,  happy  hour,  when  the  heavens  were 
ppened, — when  the  Lord  descended, — when  sonship  was  attested,— 
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%heD  doabtB  and  difficulties  vanished, — when  all  thiDgs  seemed  possible 
ereo  to  thee, — when,  in  abaolate  self-abnegation  and  nothingness,  thou 
didst  drop  into  the  arms  of  thy  loving  Saviour,  never  so  weak  and  never 
10  Btroog  as  when  thou  didst  feel  the  good  Shepherd  bearing  thee  in 
His  gracioos  bosom  ?  O  cherish  the  memory  and  the  instruction  of 
the  hippy  hoar !  For,  belie?e  it,  thou  art  still  a  child,  and  as  a  little 
child  most  thou,  if  at  all,  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Be  a 
child  itill,  aad  lean  not  on  thy  own  strength  I  Be  a  child  still,  and 
bout  not  in  thine  own  wisdom  I  Be  a  child  still,  in  happy  freedom 
from  iDzioas  doubts,  and  in  boondless  hope !  Bxpect  that  thy  Lord 
viil  lead  thee,  and  in  simplicity  of  heart  ask  Him  to  strengthen  thee. 
Cberiah  the  memory  of  the  Lord^s  visits  to  thy  soal,  even  as  that  touch 
vu  remembered  by  Jeremiah  long  years  afterwards,  when  contending 
vith  infidel  priests,  when  reproving  idolatrous  kings,  when  rejecting 
bribes  and  flattering  deceits  of  the  enemy,  when  suffering  in  the  dun- 
geon, when  exiled  in  Egypt. 

Church  of  God,  thou  art  as  Jeremiah,  helpless  as  a  child,  and  unable 
to  M  np  thy  voice,  without  power  from  on  high,  against  the  sins  and 
errors  of  the  age.  Yet  thy  Lord  has  called  and  commanded  thee  to 
speak  and  spare  uot ;  He  has  also  promised  that  He  will  be  with  thee 
aivay,  efen  unto  the  end  of  the  world  !  Therefore  fear  not  to  be  a 
faithfol  witness  to  the  troth  of  God,  against  vice  in  low  places,  against 
scepticism  in  high  places,  against  pride,  and  covetousness,  and  selfish- 
ocM,  and  whatever  other  evil  thing  may  be  enthroned  against  the  Most 
High.  Earnestly  contend  for  the  faith  which  was  once  delivered  unto 
the  saints ;  and  thy  ascended  Master  will,  in  these  days  of  conflict  and 
of  hetrayal,  as  in  days  of  old,  touch  the  lips  and  animate  the  hearts 
of  his  hnmble  messengers,  making  them  as  iron  pillars  and  as  brasen 
vails  againat  the  enemies  of  the  faith  I  Show  unto  the  people  their 
transgressions^  and  unto  the  house  of  Jacob  their  sins ;  show  unto 
them,  also,  the  plain  way  of  salvation  through  the  sacrificial  blood 
vhich  was  ahed  upon  the  cross  ;  then  shall  thy  word,  O  Church  of 
God,  be  not,  indeed,  as  that  of  Jeremiah,  a  message  of  impending  cap- 
tinty  and  desolation,  but  rather  as  that  of  Isaiah's  herald,  telling  good 
tidings  to  Jerusalem,  beautiful  upon  the  mountains,  bringing  good 
tidings  of  good,  publishing  salvation  and  peace ! 

L.  H.  Wiseman. 


WALLS  AND  BULWARKS  : 

Oft,  Tax   SPIRITUAL   LIPB   OF  THE   CHURCH    HBR   BEST   DBFRNC^ 
AGAIMBT   ''all   FALSE    DOCTRINE,    HERESY,    AND   SCHISM." 

(Concluded /ram  page  409.) 

2.  The  sublime  purpose  of  Christianity  is  to  sanctify  and  save  man. 
It  is  no  merely  speculative  science,  the  data  of  which  are  uncertain, 
&Qd  the  propositions  loose  and  aimless.  It  is  not  given  to  feed  the 
cQhoaity  of  man ;  it  is  not  so  "  without  form  and  void,"  as  to  invite 
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the  ezereiM  of  his  ingenuity  to  gtre  its  parts  proportion^  md  its  laV 
stance  shape.  It  is  not  an  aerisl  stmctaret  withoat  density  snd  oom> 
pactness,  with  which  the  imagination  of  man  might  play  to  give  it  s 
thousand  fantastic  figures  and  phases ;  around  and  over  which  thi 
fancy  may  hover  in  cTer-widening  circlea,  and  with  eTer4ocitsnog 
bazinessy  till  every  distinct  view  of  its  outline  is  lost  in  the  obscarity 
of  space.  It  is  a  system  of  strong,  established,  clearly-defiaed,  and 
Divine  troth.  It  n  **  ordered  in  all  things,  and  sore  i"  a  system  srinsg 
out  of  well-known  facts  in  the  history  of  onr  race,  and  according  to 
"  the  determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God.*'  It  is  fuhiosed 
and  framed  by  the  Divine  hand,  in  the  clear,  Juil  light  of  a  kigK  ^y* 
merciful  purpoee,  and  constructed  with  the  most  eiquisite  adsptation 
0{  design.  This  purpose  we  have  indicated.  It  is  the  restoratioo  of 
men,  ooe  by  one,  to  the  favour  and  fellowship,  the  image  and  immortal 
life,  of  their  Lord.  And  it  is  only  as  this  purpose  is  aocompibhed,  asd 
by  the  light  of  that  accomplishment,  that  the  true  character  of  oar 
faith  can  be  unfolded,  and  its  truths  clearly  developed  to  view. 

Merely  to  teach  man  knowledge  is  not  the  supreme  and  sltimate 
purpose  of  Christianity.  This  is  subordinate ;  the  truth  is  Ungbt 
with  a  design.  The  truth  is  the  machinery  for  the  work  of  the  Spifit, 
the  medium  for  the  conveyance  of  light  and  life  to  the  soul.  So  prayed 
the  Saviour :  "  Sanctify  them  through  Thy  truth :  Thy  w<ml  is  troth." 
Bead  and  interpreted  in  the  light  and  fruition  of  this  design,  the 
troth  of  the  Gospel  can  be  understood  and  valued.  But  to  attenpt 
to  know  it  without  any  specific  regard  to  this,  is  like  seeking  to  koov 
the  kind  of  a  tree  without  looking  at  ito  fruit.  ''  Every  tree  is  koon 
by  his  own  fruit.''  And  Christianity  is  known  by  what  it  worb  m 
ike  eoul  of  man,  and  kringe  forth  in  hie  life.  He  who  has  in  himadf, 
Mud  displays  in  his  life,  ''  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit,"  will  know  what  ii 
"  the  miud  of  the  Spirit,"  as  it  is  taught  to  him  by  the  written  word. 
He  will  prove  in  himself  how  true  is  the  teaching  of  Scripture ;  for  the 
voice  of  his  eiperienoe  will  echo  to  the  voice  of  the  word  of  Ood.  And, 
possessing  "  bis  vessel  in  sanctification  and  honour,"  he  will  guard  and 
keep  the  truth  in  it  as  a  precious  treasure, "  the  pearl  of  great  price ;  '* 
not  to  be  sold  at  any  cost  to  the  men  who  traverse  the  troth  el  Scrip- 
ture, and  traffic  in  unhallowed  speenlations.  How  forcibly  hu  the 
great  Teacher  Himself  taught  ns  the  necessity  and  value  of  thus  testiog 
the  truth  I  "  If  any  man  will  do  His  will,  he  shsll  know  of  the  d<M^ 
trine  whether  it  be  of  God."  We  need  not  quote  Scripture,  but  iti 
one  plain  lesson  is,  that  this  is  both  the  dee^  and  the  teet  of  iU  ovs 
truth ;  "  the  work  of  faith  "  in  our  hearte,  that  we  may  "  prove  the 
good,  and  acceptable,  and  perfect  will  of  God."  In  proportion  ss  thii 
lesson  is  taught  by  illustration,  as  the  personal  experienoe  of  saaciiiy- 
ing  grace  is  multiplied  in  ita  instances,  and  the  vital,  fruitful  efficacy 
of  religion  thus  declared,  will  Christianity,  in  her  majestic  proporiiooe 
and  power,  be  fairly  developed,  and  her  tmth  shine  respleodoBt  vith 
the  **  beanty  of  holiness  "  and  with  all-penetrating  proof  among  mea. 
Only  thus  will  she  '<  confound  the  wise,"  and  '*  bring  to  nought "  the 
sceptical  ieaming  and  sophistry  of  the  schools ;  only  thus  wiD  ahe 
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3nn  btek  to  the  shades  beneath  that  legion  of  fklsehoodt  which  has 
come  forth  from  thence  to  deceive  man,  and  lead  him  captive  in  the 
drvil*t  name  and  serrice.  And  since  this  is  trae,  no  wonder  that, 
vbere  the  aim  and  end  of  Christianity  have  been  ignored,  or  perhaps 
denied,  there  men's  view  of  her  doctrines  has  been  warped,  and  their 
idea  of  her  character  stonted.  Partial  views,  half  troths,  truncated 
thoughts,  have  wrought  mnch  mischief  among  as.  And  nowhere  hav« 
they  done  more  hnrt  than  here. 

3.  The  method  by  which  this  pnrpose  is  effected  and  carried  to  itt 
contmnmstion  is  instmctive  and  highly  suggestive.     It  is  all  hearts 
^k.    The  spiritual  life  in  the  soul  of  man  is  a  life  of  fuith^  not  of 
ioteilectosl  vigour.     It  is  not  based  on  any  intellectual  knowledge  or 
conviction,  much  less  on  any  mental  culture ;  nor  even  on  any  theo- 
]og:ical  learning,  or  research,  or  expository  skill.     There  may  be  all 
this,  and  yet  an  ntter  lack  of  the  feeblest  pulsations,  the  most  initial 
ttosibilities  of  the  spiritual  life.     This  is  the  '<  life  of  God  "  inspired 
bj  His  Spirit,  inwrought  by  His  grace,  and  sustained  by  continual 
rapplies  of  the  ''  bread  which  cometh  down  from  heaven,"  and  "  the 
vater  of  life,  clear  as  crystal,  proceeding  out  of  the  throne  of  God  and 
of  the  Lamb."     It  is  imparted  to  man  without  any  respect  whatever 
to  the  state  of  his  intellect,  whether  it  be  lofty  or  low,^subtle  or  shal« 
low,  cultivated  or  rude ;  and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  without  respect  also 
to  the  state  of  his  religious  knowledge  and  practice.     It  came  to  Saul 
of  TaraQs,  a  "  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,"  ''as  touching  the  law  a  Pha- 
risee," *<of  the  straitest  sect,"  "expert  in  all  customs  and  questions 
vhich  are  among  the  Jews,'*  and  to  the  Philippian  jailer,  an  ignorant 
idolater  probably,  in  tke  same  way.    It  is  founded  on  godly  conviction 
ud  lorrow  of  heart,  on  the  painful  persussion  of  sinfulness  and  need. 
They  were  "  pricked  in  their  heart "  is  the  significant  declaration  con- 
cerning the  three  thousand  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  who,  most  likely, 
vere  fair  representatives  of  the  multitude  then  "  dwelling  at  Jeru- 
ialem,"  •*  out  of  every  nation  under  heaven."     And  "  with  ike  heart 
Dian  believeth  unto  righteousness."     The  faith  which  saves  from  sin, 
and  brings  in  the  life  of  love  and  holiness,  "is  not  barely  a  speculative, 
ntional  thing,  a  cold,  lifeless  assent,  a  train  of  ideas  in  the  head,  but 
^  a  disposition  of  the  heart."     It  is  the  reliance  and  trust  of  the 
bean  CD  Christ,  and  on  the  promise  of  God  to  forgive  and  sanctify  us 
throogh  Him.     And  with  this  beginning  accords  the  continuance  and 
gn)vth  of  the  spiritual  life.     We  "  feed  upon  Christ  in  our  hearts  by 
faith/'  and  "  tkejuet  shall  live  by  faith." 

Looking,  then,  at  Christianity  as  a  scriptural  structure  and  spiritual 
life  in  itself;  looking  at  its  saving,  spiritual  purpose,  and  the  spirit- 
uality of  its  method,  we  see  clearly  the  inseparable  relation  and  reci- 
procal action  between  its  objective  truth  and  its  subjective  life  and 
hietaedness.  The  troth  declares  the  life  in  its  possibility  and  privilege ; 
It  instructs  us  concerning  its  nature,  its  process,  its  functions,  its  bliss ; 
it  also  leads  into  the  life  by  the  *'  Spirit  of  truth,"  who  commends  it 
^  the  conscience,  and  works  it  into  the  heart.  The  life  is  in  the 
^th,  u  the  aoul  is  in  the  body,  vitalizing  it,  sustaining  it,  by  putting 
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it  to  its  proper  a8e«  giving  it  action,  energy,  deyelopment.  Sabjectire 
Christianity  in  its  sublime  possession  is  the  life  of  Crod  and  the  truth 
of  God  in  the  sonl.  "  Ye  abide  in  me,"  and  "  live  by  me,"  esid  Chmt ; 
"  and  my  words  abide  in  you."     The  truth  is  there  to  "  enlighten  the 
eyes  of  the  understanding,"  to  correct  and  instruct  the  cooscieDce,  to 
sway  the  heart ;  the  life  is  there  "  through  sanctification  of  the  Spirit 
unto  obedience;"  bringing  in  "the  mind  which  was  also  ia  Christ 
Jesus;"  with  its  heavenly  breathings,  dispositions,  detenninatioas ; 
giving  us  "  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God,"  and  to  "  walk  sb  the 
sons  of  God  without  rebuke,"  to  "do  the  will  of  God  from  the  heart," 
to  obey  the  truth  unto  *'  unfeigned  love  of  the  brethren."     Both  are 
necessary  to  each  other, — the  truth  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  life; 
the  life  to  the  full  knowledge  of  the  truth.     The  experience  of  the 
life  is,  shall  we  say,  the  alembic  of  the  truth  ?  that  by  which  it  is 
distilled  and  put  to  proof.     And  it  is  the  only  real  test,  the  onlj  9afe 
guard.  Without  this  the  truth  cannot  be  known,  it  cannot  be  defended. 
Imagine  an  angel,  with  no  previous  knowledge  of  man,  nor  anything  to 
lead  him  to  an  idea  of  what  man  is,  discovering  somewhere  in  hii  flight 
around  this  earth  a  li/elese  human  body.  How  perplexed  and  lost  woald 
he  be  to  know  what  it  was,  and  what  it  was  made  for  I    Its  head,  and 
hands,  and  feet,  and  so  on,  would  be  all  meaningless  and  useleia  to 
him.     Now  such  is  the  man  who  reads  the  Scriptures  of  truth,  and 
either  assails  or  defends  them,  without  any  experience  or  knowledge  of 
the  life  they  were  meant  to  subserve.     This  life  is  the  stronghold  of 
the  truth ;  this  is  the  holiest,  the  "  secret  place  "  of  safety  for  it ;  this 
is  the  true  ark  of  the  covenant,  where  the  tables  of  testimony  are  alone 
securely  kept,  being  overshadowed  with  the  wings  of  the  cherabim, 
and  at  once  illuminated  and  defended  by  the  glory  of  the  Divine 
presence.    And  so,  when  the  life  is  enfeebled,  the  truth  is  endangered. 
When  the  ark  is  violated  and  despoiled,  the  testimony  is  lost.    Men 
must  "  hold  the  mystery  of  the  faith  in  a  pure  conscience,*'  "in  the 
unity  of  the  Spirit,  and  in  righteousness  of  life."      For  if,  like 
Hymenseus  and  Alexander,  they  "  put  away  a  good  conscience,  con- 
cerning faith  "  they  will,  like  them,  "  make  shipwreck." 

4.  Let  us  look  at  our  thesis  in  the  light  of  history.     How  was 
Christianity  introduced  and  established  t     Not  by  dint  of  philosophic 
argument  or  force  of  subtle  disquisition  ;  not  by  the  demonstration  of 
logic,  but  by  the  "  foolishness  of  preaching,"  and  the  "  demonstration 
of  the  Spirit."  (See  1  Cor.  i.  26—29.)     lU  early  triumphs  were  an 
illustration  of  St.  Paul's  saying,  <<  The  foolishness  of  God  is  wiser  than 
men  ;  and  the  weakness  of  God  is  stronger  than  men."    The  apostles 
were  first  inspired  with  its  life,  and  fired  with  the  fervour  of  its  lore ; 
then  taught  its  troths,  and  were  sent  to  publish  its  Gospel.   This  is  a 
significant  fact.    It  is  true  they  had  been  with  the  Lord  Jesus  from  the 
beginning  of  His  ministry ;  and  therefore,  as  He  told  them,  tbey  were 
to  be  His  witnesses.     But  He  had  spoken  unto  them  only  ''as  they 
were  able  to  bear  it ;"  and  He  said,  "  I  have  many  things  to  say  unto 
you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now."  Moreover,  what  they  had  received 
was  dormant,  not  hoinff  truth,  and  in  all  its  impressire  Talae  would 
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bre  hdtd  from  their  memory.      ''The  Spirit  of  truth"  was  to 

"teftch  them  all  things,  and  bring  all  things  to  their  remembrance^ 

whaUoerer  He  had  said  anto  them."    That  Spirit  first  came  upon  them 

''when  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  fully  come;"  and  then  He  fired  their 

hearts  with  zeal«  and  gave  them  "  cloven  tongues  like  as  of  fire."  And 

10  the  coD?erts  on  that  day  were  not  brought  by  a  process  of  mental 

cooTiction  to  "  repentance  and  the  acknowledging  of  the  truth,"  but, 

as  we  hare  said,  they  were  "  pricked  in  their  heart."  As  to  the  secret 

of  their  success  in  preaching  the  Gospel,  the  apostles  bear  one  con* 

lenUneoQS  testimony :  "  The  Lord  working  with  them."     *'  We  have 

tbii  treasure  in  earthen  vessels,  that  the  excellency  of  the  power  may 

be  of  God,  and  not  of  us."     He  ''  always  causeth  us  to  triumph  in 

Cbriit,  and  maketh  manifest  the  savour  of  His  knowledge  by  us  in 

tftry  place."     And  that  which  is  true  of  the  diffusion  of  the  truth,  is 

trae  also  of  its  defence.     The  truth  and  grace  of  the  Gospel  prevail 

and  spread  because  God  calls  unto  man  "out  of  the  midst  of  the 

bush ;"  and  **  the  bush  is  not  burnt,"  because  it  flames  with  His  glo- 

lioas  presence.    It  is  impossible  to  illustrate  oar  position  by  an  appeal 

at  large  to  ecclesiastical  history.     But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 

the  first  ages  of  the  Christian  church  the  truth  of  theology  degenerated 

tt  the  life  of  religion  declined.     Men's  minds  were  "  corrupted  from 

the  simplicity  that  is  in  Christ,"  just  as  they  lost  their  "  trust  in  the 

liviDg  Siaviour,"  and  their  spirituid  fellowship  with  God.     Declension 

^m  the  life  of  faith  and  love,  together  with  the  increase  of  human 

Icaroiog  in  its  pride,  paved  the  way  for  the  inroads  of  heresy  and 

tebism,  which  made  the  church  a  Babel  by  the  confusion  of  her 

tongues,  gradually  enveloped  her  with  the^  dense  gloom  of  superstition, 

tod  laid  her  prostrate  under  the  spell  of  priestly  tyranny.     Mosheim 

baa  a  passage  full  of  significance  as  to  the  secret  source  and  process  of 

doctrinal  degeneracy, — a  passage  which  cannot  be  read  in  the  Hght  of 

Pttsiog  events  among  us  without  thrilling  interest.    "  To  the  common 

people  the  principal  truths  of  Christianity  were  explained  in  their 

purity  and  simplicity,  and  all  subtleties  were  avoided ;  nor  were  weak 

and  tender  minds  overloaded  with  a  multitude  of  precepts.     But  in 

their  schools  and  in  their  books  the  doctors  who  cultivated  literature 

ud  philosophy,  and  especially  those  of  Egypt,  deemed  it  proper  and 

becomiog  to  subject  Divine  wisdom  to  the  scrutiny  of  reason,  or  rather 

to  the  precepts  of  their  philosophy  ;  and  to  find  out  a  hidden  meaning 

in  the  doctrines  taught  by  Christ."*     ScTue  may  think  that  there  is 

00  correspondence  with  this  in  the  history  of  the  Reformation,  that  it 

was  rather  a  recovery  of  lost  truth  than  a  revival  of  spiritual  life.    It 

vas  both.     And  if  the  life  of  religion  did  not  appear  to  flourish  in 

proportion  to  the  spread  of  the  truth,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 

objective  theological  teaching  is  much  more  tangible  to  men  than 

sobjective  saving  grace.     Many  a  soul,  doubtless,  during  the  era  of 

the  Reformation,  was  quickened  and  saved  by  faith  in  Christ,  who 

played  no  conspicuous  part  in  the  strife  of  the  times ;  but  whose  piety 

*  •♦Ecdraisatkal  History,*'  part  ii.,  chsp.  iU.,  a.  1. 
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neyertbeless  was  an  important  testimony  to  bis  neighbours  of  tbe  foretf 
and  valae  of  the  truth  tanght  by  tbe  Reformers.  And  it  mnit  be 
remembered^  too^  that  the  clear  discoTery  and  emancipation  of  the 
truth  dates  from  the  time,  and  rests  on  the  fact,  of  Luther^s  cooTer- 
sion.  He  is  the  historic  father  of  the  Reformation.  The  troth  filtrated 
through  his  mind  and  heart,  before  it  gushed  forth  aa  a  copious  crysUl 
spring  to  refresh  and  gladden  the  thirsty  lands  of  Europe.  And  "bit 
*^i*ugg]es  (of  soul)  hare  prepared  his  heart  to  understand  the  word. 
The  soil  has  been  ploughed  deep ;  the  incorruptible  seed  sinks  into  it 
with  power."  And  when  the  light  of  the  Divine  testimony  sprang  up 
in  his  heart,  '*  he  advances,  he  seeks  in  the  writings  of  apostles  sod 
prophets  for  all  that  can  strengthen  the  hope  which  fills  his  heart 
Each  day  he  invoked  support  from  on  high,  and  each  day  also  tkt 
light  inereoiea  in  his  wul.*** 

But  we  hasten  to  look  at  the  history  of  our  own  part  of  the  mii* 
Tersal  church.  Wesleyan  Methodism  has  a  well-defined  position  in  the 
catholic  brotherhood  of  the  churchea.  It  is  set  not  ao  much  for  the 
defence  of  the  truth,  as  its  enforcement  and  testing.  It  sprang  ioto 
life  not  as  an  ecclesiastical  edifice,  but  as  an  evangelical  messenger,— 
'*  an  angel  flying  through  the  midst  of  heaven,  having  the  everlasting 
Gospel  to  preach ;"  not  aa  an  engine  of  orthodoxy,  but  aa  a  ehsanel 
of  apiritual  grace,  to  ''spread  acriptural  holineas  through  the  Isad.** 
Ita  "  peculiar,"  its  special  charge  has  been  the  tpirilualiiy  of  religion, 
the  life  of  faith  and  of  Ood  in  the  aoul.  It  baa  Uught  tbia  d^midf 
aa  the  privilege  of  man,  to  be  eagerly  desired  and  actually  known  bj 
experience.  And  the  doetrinea  ahe  has  made  prominent  and  vivid  sre 
all  interwoven  with  tbia ;  aa,^he  knowledge  of  forgiveneea  by  the  wit- 
ness  of  the  Spirit ;  the  necessity  and  fact  of  the  new  birth ;  progres- 
sive and  entire  sanctification ;  faith  ahown  by  works,  and  seal  for  the 
Lord  of  boata.  While  this  has  been  the  mission  of  Methodisn,  whit 
has  been  the  continuous  state  of  doctrinal  truth  among  her  preacben 
and  people?  We  speak  it  with  humility  before  man,  with  deroot 
thankfulness  to  the  Author  of  grace  and  truth,  but  aa  a  ateadfast  snd 
BUggestive  fact,  that  doctrinal  errors  have  been  very  rare  within  her 
pale ;  speculative  vagaries  almost  unknown ;  and  her  dodrinai  vttepiif 
auch  as  to  be  equalled  only  by  that  of  the  earliest  apostotic  daji. 
Doctrinal  degeneracy  has  not  been  at  all  appreciable  in  any  collectiTe^ 
corporate  sense.  Storms  have  howled  and  swept  over  Methodiim, 
divisions  have  taken  place,  and  much  reproach  baa  been  borne  by  her 
leading  ministers  and  members,  but  her  doctrines  have  never  been 
assailed  by  the  seceders ;  on  the  contrary,  they  continue  to  preach 
them  ;  and  these  doctrines  have  never  changed.  The  teachings  of  her 
pulpits  and  schools  to-day  are  true  to  tbeir  original  types.  And  (n 
it  too  much  to  say  7)  one  of  the  highest  testimonies  paid  to  the  nlse 
of  Methodist  expositions  and  uses  of  scriptural  truth  is  found  in  the 
approximation  to  her  standards,  her  direct  definite  purpose,  sad  her 
fervour  of  active  zeal,  of  the  varioua  other  evangelidd  churehes. 

*  D*AuUgii^t "  HUtoiy  of  the  JEtdbnnatioa,*'  book  iL,  dap^  in 
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Nov  to  what  do  we  owe  the  doetrinal  purity  and  conetancy  of 

Methodiamf    This  is  a  qaeation  pregnant  with  instruction.     Nega- 

tiveJj,  many  will  be  able  and  ready  to  answer  it  for  us.    Certainly  we 

ove  it  not  to  the  antiquity  of  our  age,  nor  the  strength  of  our  eccle- 

nutical  position ;  not  to  the  prestige  of  stately  alliances,  nor  the  power 

of  political  partisanship ;  not  to  the  learned  culture  of  our  ministry, 

nor  the  acute,  cultiTated,  general  intelligence  of  our  people.    On  these 

lut  two  points  perhaps  we  should  be  disposed  to  tilt  somewhat  against 

those  who  taunt  us  with  being  an  "  unlearned  and  ignorant "  people. 

fiat  it  most  be  allowed  that  these  hare  not  been  powers  in  Methodism, 

Tiewed  historically,  to  conserve  and  guard  her  doctrines.     To  what 

then  do  we  owe  our  doctrinal  integrity  ?     Is  not  this  the  answer  7— * 

To  the  spiritual  teachings  of  our  pulpits ;  to  the  spiritual  life  of  our 

people ;  to  our  practical  purpose  and  directness  of  aim ;  to  our  enter- 

pritiog  aggressiveness  and  active  consecration.    And  is  not  Methodism 

throoghout  its  course  so  far  an  illustration,  more  or  less  apt,  of  the 

position  we  have  taken  f    Under  heavy  censure  and  much  obloquy  she 

has  striven  to  save  souls  from  death,  and  develop  "Christianity  in 

esraeit;"  and  in  doing  this,  as  John  Wesley  is  said  to  have  left  his 

rrpatation  in  the  hands  of  Ood,  so  Methodism  after  him  has  left  her 

doctrines  in  the  same  safe  guardianship.  While,  indeed,  the  very  vigour 

of  her  action  haa  given  ventilation  to  the  truth,  and  so  tended  to  pre- 

■erre  its  purity  and  bloom,  that  action  has  served  to  surround  her 

teichings  with  the  heavenly  atmosphere,  and  anoint  them  with  the 

health-giving  unction  of  spiritual  life  and  joy.  We  say  not  these  things 

^^<*^^*^gly»  hut  with  a  prayerful  desire  to  instruct  ourselves  and  othera 

of  this  day  from  the  history  of  the  past. 

5.  Many  suggestions  have  arisen,  as  our  thoughts  have  played  around 
this  glowing  theme.  Most  of  them  will  be  obvious  to  the  reader,  and 
therefore,  only  for  the  sake  of  impressiveness,  will  we  name  one  or 
two. 

(1.)  We  ahonld  hejealou»  of  our  ipiriiual  nmpUtity  and  inut;  we 
ihould,  by  every  possible  means,  cultivate,  nourish,  and  develop  the 
life  of  God  which  is  in  us.  This  is  of  the  first  consequence.  This  life 
ii  the  root  and  the  guard  of  all  prosperity.  Piety  brings  forth  riches, 
and  piety  must  consecrate  them,  or  they  will  choke  her  life  and  strangle 
hn  power.  Perhaps  there  is  no  room  for  boasting  about  our  continued 
"ROQDdneas  in  the  faith."  We  are  but  of  yesterday;  and  the  cir* 
comstancea  of  Methodism  have  not  been  such  aa  were  calculated  to 
impregnate  and  confuse  her  simplicity  of  spiritual  life  and  purpose 
vith  the  air  and  elements  of  the  world,  or  to  alloy  and  weaken  her 
tmtt  in  God.  But  now  she  is  beginning  to  breathe  the  soothing  atmo- 
sphere of  aocial  sufficiency  and  comfort,  to  feel  the  flattering  caress  of 
poblic  toleration  and  esteem,  to  be  tested  by  the  inflowing  of  wealth 
ft&d  the  increase  of  learning.  In  themselves  these  are  good  things  and 
good  signs,  causes  of  devout  thankfulness  to  God  and  mutual  con- 
gratulation. But  they  may  be  wholesome  or  poisonous,  nutritious  or 
withering,  aa  the  ease  may  be.  The  serpent  glided  among  the  flowers 
of  Eden  ;  and  under  thcae  blooming  conditiona  there  lurk  subtle  tempta- 
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tions.     And  "  as  the  serpent  beguiled  Ere  through  his  subtilty,  so  oar 
miuds  may  be  cormpted  from  the  simplicity  that  is  in  Christ,*'  by 
the  fascinating  thought  that  our  material  resources  of  power  are  moU 
tiplying.     It  is  with  a  church  as  it  is  with  a  man.     The  vigoroai 
springing  of  life,  the  accumulation  of  money-power,  the  rise  sod 
enrichment  of  his  social  position,  seyerely  test  his  character.  It  tries, 
as  nothing  else  can,  his  taste,  his  intellect,  his  heart,  his  piety.    And 
happy  is  that  man  who  passes  safely  through  this  ordeal,  especially  if 
he  can  testify  that  as  Providence  has  poured  gold  into  his  hands,  God 
has  poured  grace  into  his  heart  more  copiously.   Now  a  church  is  but 
a  corporation  of  such  individuals  and  families.     Is  it  the  vigorous 
springing  of  life  with  us  just  nowf     Is  it  not?     Is  not  this  the  citni 
through  which  we  are  passing?    If  so,  may  we  pass  it  aafely.    Thank 
God,  we  have  little  fear ^  we  have  much  faith.     But  we  must  practise 
this  lesson.     Our  spiritual  life  and  vigour  must  keep  pace  with  the 
increase  of  our  material  means.     Of  God  is  onr  fruit  found,  whether 
we  are  weak  or  strong.     And  our  faith  in  Him  must  be  pure  and 
simple,  whether  we  be  few  or  many.     If  not,  we  shall  be  as  Samsoo 
when  shorn  of  his  locks  by  Delilah,  and  "wist  not  that  the  Lord 
was  departed  from  him ;  **  or  like  David  when  he  clothed  himsdf 
with  Saul's  armour.     We  must,  then,  preserve  the  freshness  of  our 
"life  with  Christ  in  God.'*     We  must  nourish  our  spiritual  life  by 
private  prayer  and  fellowship  with  Him  who  is  the  Head :  for,  u 
the  mighty  river  depends  upon  the  secret  process  of  percolation  which 
supplies  the  springy  and  this  in  turn  upon  the  rain  which  falls,  so  the 
life,  the  public  flow  and  sweep  and  power  of  the  church,  depend  upon 
the  private  communings  of  her  members  with  their  own  hearts,  aod 
their  secret  intercourse  with  God.     We  must  do  this  by  a  practical 
confession  of  our  belief  in  "  the  communion  of  saints,"  both  in  the 
observance  of  our  Saviour's  solemn  words,  **  Do  this  in  remembrance 
of  me,"  and  in  the  proper  use  of  that  intimated  lesson,  "  They  that 
feared  the  Lord  spake  often  one  to  another."    Much  needs  to  be  said 
here,  but  we  forbear  for  the  present.     We  roust  also  strengthen  the 
faith  and  love  of  our  hearts  by  the  consecration  of  our  outward  life. 
Our  piety  must  have  development,  action,  and  an  outside  purpose. 
We  must  live  "  unto  God,"  and  labour  for  the  salyation  of  men.    Our 
Home-Mission  work  calls  every  man  and  woman  among  us  into  active 
service. 

(2.)  We  should  guard  this  spiritual  life  by  teaching  the  way  of  God 
more  perfectly  to  our  converts.  Aquila  and  Prisciila  did  so  with 
Apollos.  And  we  need  to  do  so  with  those  who  find  the  joy  of  salva- 
tion in  our  services,  both  for  their  own  stability  and  continuance  in 
faith  and  fellowship,  and  that  they  may  be  "  fellow-helpers  onto  the 
truth."  We  shall  never  convince  the  sceptic,  and  conquer  the  prrjo- 
dice  of  the  world,  by  argument ;  but  we  may  fortify  the  believer  bj 
throughly  furnishing  him  with  "doctrine,"  with  "reproof,"  »ith 
"  correction,"  with  "  instruction  in  righteousness,"  out  of  the  inspired 
Scriptures.  For  this  we  have  ample  opportunity  and  machinery  in 
the  pulpit,  in  the  class-meeting,  in  the  Bible-class^  &e.,  &c«    And  we 
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itjoice  to  think  that  thete  aourcet  of  oouosel  and  iDstniction  are  ao 
prolific  of  godly  admonition  and  comfort.  Whether  they  could  not  he 
made  still  more  efficient  is  a  question  we  respectfallj  suhmit  to  thoae 
whom  it  may  concern.    Might  there  not  he  more  of  fruitful  exposition 
and  faithful  application  in  the  pulpit,  with  less  perhaps  of  flourishing 
declamation  and  the  "  tinkling  cymbals "  of  showy  speech  ;  more  of 
Bcriptural  teaching  and  conversation  in  the  class-meeting,  with  less  of 
pioos  platitude  ?  But  we  are  trenching  on  delicate  topics.  Ferbum  aat. 
(3.)  We  must  be  true  to  our  primitive  purpose.     We  must  be  in- 
tensely devoted  to  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  the  diffusion  of  saving 
grace  and  truth  through  the  medium  of  holy  Uvea.    All  our  influence, 
all  our  energy,  all  our  learning,  all  our  wealth,  must  be  consecrated  to 
this.    We  have  a  glorious  mission  to  prosecute,  and  a  glorious  way  in 
which  to  do  it.     Scriptural  truth  and  the  authority  of  Scripture  are 
alike  assailed.     This  is  the  surest  method  of  defence,  to  prove  the 
troth  and  divinity  of  the  Bible  through  the  living  experience  of  ever- 
increasing  multitudes  of  men,  whose  conversion  from  sin,  and  whose 
godly  lives,  shall  be  the  standing  testimony  that  the  word  of  truth,  the 
Gospd  of  our  salvation,  is  "  the  power  of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of 
God."  This  is  itM  Jinal  purpose ;  and  as  this  is  accomplished  will  men 
gaia  a  clearer  insight  into  the  true  character  of  Christianity,  and  learn 
that  its  truth  and  purpose  are  inseparably  interwoven,  that  scriptural 
truth  and  spiritual  life  must  stand  or  fall  together. 
Sheffield.  J.  W. 
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There  are  great  difficulties  in  the  attempt  to  fix  the  topography  of  ancient 
Jerusalem.  The  greatest  are  offered  by  the  closing  of  several  buildings  and 
other  places  against  Europeans  by  their  Turkish  owners^  and  by  the  repeated 
destnicUons  of  Jerusalem,  first  by  the  Chaldeans  and  then  by  the  Romans. 
However,  the  desolation  was  not  so  thorough  as  to  preclude  all  possibility 
of  identificatioo.  It  is  possible  for  a  city  constructed  of  reeds,  like  Sardes, 
or  of  day,  like  Jericho,  totally  to  disappear  after  its  conquest ;  but  not  a 
capital  like  Jemealem,  with  150,000  inhabitants,  in  the  building  of  which 
fiolid  masses  from  the  neighbouring  vast  quarries,  above  and  under  the 
gioandy  were  used.  Take,  for  instance,  Nineveh.  This  most  ancient  city 
of  Assyriay  we  are  told,  was  razed  to  the  very  foundation  by  the  Medes  and 
Babylooiaas  six  hundred  and  thirty  years  before  Christ :  and  yet  Botta  and 
l^yard  hare  in  our  days  excavated  palace  after  palace,  and  discovered,  from 
ioKriptions  and  sculptures,  the  builder  of  each,  and  thereby  effected  a  total 
ttvolation  in  the  history  of  art.  In  the  very  mounds  marking  towards  the 
Dorth  the  limits  of  the  Nimroud  of  our  days,  eighty-five  towers  can  still  be 
distinctly  dtseemed.  In  the  same  way  much  is  still  in  a  state  of  preserva- 
tion above  ground  in  Jerusalem,  offering  topographical  helps.    However, 


^  Fnrai  the  *<  Jewish  Chronicle. 
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8D  much  has  been  altered  hj  demolitioiu  and  new  building!  tiiat  we  mnit 
bid  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  disooTeriee  made  nndergroimd  wiUun  the  last 
few  years.  Here  little  has  been  altered,  and  the  position  of  many  itt«s, 
once  doubtful,  can  now  be  determined  with  certainty  by  the  help  of  diaeo- 
veries  underground.  It  is  principally  this  undei^ground  Jerusalem,  with 
its  grottoes  and  cisterns,  springs  and  canals^  which  completea  our  picture  of 
the  city  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Solomon. 

The  mysterious  cavities  in  the  temple-mount  are  trayersed  by  canals  and 
passages,  and  shelter  reservoirs  and  springs.  When,  a  few  yeara  ago,  a 
fragment  of  a  pillar  half  sunken  in  the  ground  was  removed,  the  mouth  of 
a  subterranean  passage  was  discovered.  It  led  down  a  staircase  consiatiiig 
of  twenty-four  stepe  hewn  in  the  rock,  to  a  piece  of  water  seven  huadied 
and  thirty-four  feet  in  circumference,  and  twelve  feet  deep.  This  ia  the 
ancient  pool  of  the  temple,  in  which  the  ministering  priests  bad  to  bathe« 
Pillars  of  rock  supported  the  roof  of  the  artificial  grotto.  The  avenue  to 
the  staircase  is  now  closed  by  a  marble  slab. 

Josephus  makes  mention  of  secret  passages  underneath  the  temple  and  the 
altar.  When  John  of  Giscala,  on  the  Feast  of  Passover,  sent  men  with  concealed 
arms  into  the  temple,  possessing  himself  of  the  sanctuary,  many  sealots  fled 
into  the  subterranean  passages,  and  thus  escaped.  When  Jerusalem  had 
fallen  under  Titus,  there  rose  one  day  on  the  site  occupied  by  the  temple 
a  figure  from  the  ground.  It  was  Simon  Goria,  who  had  defended  the  upper 
city  and  taken  refuge  in  a  grotto,  whence  hunger  now  drove  him.  These 
hidden  asylums  must  still  t>e  in  existence.  The  walls  of  the  temple-pool 
sound  hollow  when  struck  with' the  hand.  For  this  reason  the  man  who, 
in  1869,  showed  it  to  Consul  Rosen,  exclaimed,  **  Surely  this  is  the  haqgiog- 
rockofGodr' 

A  subterranean  passage  from  Mount  Zion  to  the  spring  of  Siloa  has  been 
long  known.  In  order  to  be  able  to  draw  water  from  this  wall,  the  Jewi, 
during  the  siege,  made  frequent  sallies  through  this  passage ;  and  when  the 
city  had  iallen,  the  Romans  found  in  it  the  corpses  of  the  two  thoosaad 
cealots  who  had  taken  refuge  in  it  In  the  declivity  of  the  temple-mom^ 
to  the  south  of  the  city  gate,  £1  Mogrebi,  there  is  the  opening  of  a  passage^ 
of  the  height  of  a  man  and  two  feet  wide,  into  which  Tobler  penetrated  so 
far  that  he  must  have  been  within  the  city.  An  entrance  into  it  exists  ia 
the  city  itself.  Consul  Rosen  has  lately  drawn  attention  to  a  sewer,  evi- 
dently dating  from  the  time  of  the  kings,  running  from  tha  fortreaa  of 
David,  along  David's  street,  to  the  Council-house.  It  liad  never  been  kit' 
gotten  by  the  Orientals.  When  the  Fellahs,  in  1834,  xoae  against  the 
Egyptian  Grovemment,  they  penetrated,  in  the  night»  through  thia  caaal 
into  the  city,  and  conquered  it. 

Another  passage  runs  closely  along  the  spring  of  Siloa,  beneath  the  bnkea 
tombs  in  the  rock.  It  is  a  fine  architectural  work,  arched  thmoghottt,  pated 
with  square  slabs,  and  eight  feet  high.  Barclay  penetrated  thmaghthia 
passage  to  the  very  vicinity  of  the  walls  of  the  temple  and  the  city,  until 
his  further  progress  was  stopped  by  rubbish.    The  aubtenaneaa  passage 
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eonsfaneted  by  King  Herod  from  the  tower  of  Fort  AatonU  to  the  east  gate 
of  tlie  temple,  in  order  to  protect  himself  against  popular  insarrection,  and 
tht  outlet  to  which  passage  iie  defended  by  a  tower,  was  disooTefed  in 
Oetobtfy  1860,  in  bnilding  the  French  nunnery  at  the  Eoee  Homo  aroh. 
The  paaaige  is  all  of  freeetone^  and  is  thirty  feet  high,  and  twenty  feet 
wide. 

There  are  only  three  springs  of  water  at  Jemsalem,— Bethesds,  Siloa,  and 
fiegeL  For  a  long  time  Bethesda  was  identified  with  the  Pool  of  Serai ; 
hut  in  1888  Robinson  proTsd  the  identity  of  Bethesda  with  a  spring  called 
hj  the  Hoharamedans  '<  the  Spring  of  Healing."  Bethesda  was  the  prieetly 
sfmg  of  mlratioa  and  grace  ;  Siloa  was  the  royal  spnng ;  and  Rogel  the 
people's  spring.  Into  the  Bethesda  an  angel  of  the  Lord  descended  from 
time  is  time  to  stir  up  the  water,  and  whoever  then  descended  into  it  first 
wte  healed ;  at  Siloa,  David  caused  Solomon  to  be  anointed  king ;  at  Rogd, 
the.  meetings  of  the  people  took  place,  and  it  is  still  the  place  of  assembly 
in  popnlar  sports, 

Betheeda  is  a  hidden  spring.  A  flight  of  steps  led  to  a  small  tower  suv- 
noonting  the  opening  of  the  well,  where  the  water  was  drawn  from  a  depth 
ef  about  a  hundred  feet.  By  descending,  with  the  help  of  a  rope,  into  this 
nootb,  walled-in  shall,  a  Tanlt  in  the  rock  with  a  reservoir  is  reached. 
Theoee  a  canal,  two  feet  wide  and  only  sixty  feet  long,  leads  to  the  spring 
itmit  The  water  of  Bethesda  is  saline,  and  therefore  not  drinkable.  The 
ipriDg  is  intermittent ;  hence  the  l^end  of  a  dragon  said  to  lie  at  the 
bottom,  which  swallows  the  water,  so  that  it  can  only  flow  when  the 
monster  is  asleep. 

The  spring  of  Siloa,  now  called  the  well  of  Mary,  has  been  transformed 
by  legend  into  a  Sabbatic  well,  only  flowing  rix  days,  and  resting  on  the 
iiveoth.  In  fret,  a  remarkable  tide  is  noticed.  Within  ten  minutes  the 
water  rises  by  a  half  or  eren  a  whole  foot,  and  then  it  falls  again  for  a 
whole  hour*  There  ia^  however,  no  regularity  in  this  tide.  Sometimes 
the  pheBomcnon  will  occur  twice  or  tlirice  in  the  same  day,  and  at  other 
times  only  once  in  two  or  three  days.  The  spring  rises  in  a  passage,  grey 
with  i^e,  hewn  in  the  chalky  rook,  and  is  being  conducted  along  the  edge 
«f  the  moBBt  of  the  temple  to  the  pool  of  Sloa.  This  passage  in  the  rock, 
■Mte  than  aixtaen  hundred  feet  long,  but  of  an  insignificant  breadth  and 
height,  is  a.  truly  rough  cydopean  work,  evidently  dated  from  a  period 
preceding  that  of  the  Israelites.  The  pool  of  Siloa  lies  in  a  shady  dale, 
whieh  andeiitiy  contained  the  royal  garden.  In  the  midet  of  the  pool  rises 
a  plain  colamn,  which  looks  almost  like  the  Nilometer  in  Cairo. .  Periiaps 
it  is  the  remains  of  an  aneient  basilica,  under  which  there  were  arranged 
separata  bnAhe  te  the  two  sesea. 

Bogel,  BOW  called  The  Well  of  Nehemiah  or  Job,  is  the  deepest.  It  lies 
thirteeB  leet  below  the  ground,  and  risss  in  an  arched  cave.  Tobler,  who 
let  himaalf  down,  tend  that  the  stones  of  the  shaft  had  given  way  greatly, 
and  that^  thersfixre,  their  faUing  in  at  an  early  period  was  to  be  appre- 
headci.    Dwing  Sepp'a  stay  at  Jsrusalem,  the  whiter  rdn  had  so  swelled 
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the  well  that  the  water,  like  a  spring  4ide,  broke  forth  from  the  gtonnl 
Bome  little  distance  further  on.  This  was  considered  as  a  sign  of  a  sessoa 
of  abundance,  and  hailed  with  unirersal  delight.  Between  New  Year  snd 
Easter,  too,  the  well  overflowed  for  three  weeks ;  while  in  aatnmn  the 
water  sometimes  only  reached  the  height  of  a  man* 

Jerusalem  numbers  twelve  noteworthy  pools ;  the  number  of  dstems  ii 
very  large.  They  extend  far  beyond  the  walls  of  the  city,  espedslly 
towards  the  north,  where  once  the  country-houses  of  the  inhabitants  stood. 
Of  the  old  ones  many  are  blocked  up.  The  Helena  ciHtem,  hewn  in  the 
rock,  and  coated  with  cement,  is  of  gigantic  dimensions.  It  is  a  subter- 
ranean lake^  filled  with  sweet  rain-water,  and  the  vault  in  the  rock  pos- 
sesses a  remarkable  edio. 

We  must  now  mention  the  most  extensive  and  most  remarkable  caritiei. 
It  was  in  Europe  all  but  forgotten,  and  when  remembered  it  was  as  a 
legend,  when,  in  1654,  on  the  falling  in  of  a  portion  of  the  wall  of  the  citjr» 
an  entrance  into  the  ground  was  disclosed,  which  was  enlarged  by  the 
scratching  of  a  dog.  The  Prussian  consul  was  the  first  to  descend,  and  after 
him  many  other  Europeans  visited  the  subterranean  work.  The  entnoee 
is  so  blocked  up  that  one  has  at  first  to  crawl.  However,  the  visiter  sooa 
reaches  iHroad  steps  in  the  rock,  which  lead  down  into  deep  grottoes.  The 
declivity,  which  leads  to  the  end  of  the  cave,  amounts  to  about  one  hundred 
feet,  the  width  six  hundred  and  fifty,  and  the  length  seven  hundred  ieet 
Cyclopean  pillars^  nay,  pyramids  of  rock,  support  the  upper  walls.  The 
kind  of  stone  in  which  this  immense  grotto  was  excavated  is  a  chalk  rock, 
the  same  as  at  Montmartre. 

It  is  easily  seen  that  this  cave  is  a  quarry,  whence  the  stonee  for  the 
buildings  in  the  city  were  drawn.  There  are  still  to  be  seen  the  nichtf  is 
the  walls,  blackened  by  the  lamps  of  the  quarrymen,  blocks  ready  to  be 
detached  from  the  rock,  and  potsherds.  The  mode  of  quarrying  can  still  be 
traced  plainly  enough.  Holes  in  the  shape  of  wedges  were  drilled  in  the 
block  to  be  removed  from  the  rock,  then  dry  wooden  wedges  wen  driven 
in ;  these  were  then  made  to  swell,  by  pouring  water  on  them,  whereby  the 
blocks  were  rent.  Thus  the  Egyptians,  Carthaginians,  and  Ptuenidso^ 
proceeded ;  and  thus  our  quarrymen  work  to  this  day.  Many  marks  of  the 
workpeople  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  blocks.  In  these  quarries  the  stooei 
were  hewn,  and  then  raised  through  openings  in  the  ceiliii^,  which  ban 
not  yet  been  discovered. 

This  whole  underground  Jerusalem  was  a  result  of  the  necessities  of  the 
city.  It  was  the  only  large  city  in  the  known  world  which  lacked  flowing 
water.  The  few  existing  springs,  therefi>re,  were  carefully  foooed  in,  eoa* 
ducted  to  great  distances,  and  water  collected  in  pools  and  oisteras  hewa 
out  for  the  purpose.  Laxge  quarries  were  required,  because  there  wss  a 
acarcity  of  timber.  In  these  artificial  caves  a  oonsideFable  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  might  find  refuge  in  times  of  invasion  by  the  Assyrians.  Thii 
nnderminlng  of  the  ground  probably  protected  not  only  the  inhabitanti^  bat 
lOso  the  houses  and  walls.    «« A  principal  object  of  these  exGafatioiM^''sayi 
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Sepp,  *<  in  these  dreadfully  volcanio  regioDs,  was  to  obriate  the  effects  of 
earthquake ;  for  it  is  to  these  safetj-yaWes  that  the  city  is  indebted  for  its 
continaed  existence,  while  the  walls  of  Tiberias  more  than  once  fell  in  like 
eard-hoases." 


THE  RELIGIOUS  OITORTDNITIES  OF  THE  HEATHEN 

BKFORE  CHRIST. 

lit.  ^SPECIAL  TBSTtVOiriSS. 

{Comintud  from  page  489.) 

A  OBKAT  thought  nnderlyiog  all  true  prophecy^  and  which  has  also  given 
BtrtDgth  to  the  false  oracle,  is,  that  man  is  the  subject  of  a  Divine  govern- 
ment, at  once  universal  and  incessant.    Under  the  most  abnormal  moral 
conditionfl^  men  still  have  *'a  law  unto  themselves,"  and  '^  accusing  or  excus- 
ing "  thoughts  have  pursued  them  to  the  most  dreary  exile  from  centn^ 
truth  and  light.    **  There  is  no  darkness  nor  shadow  of  death  where  the 
workers  of  iniquity  may  bide  themselves."    Hence  the  terrible  utterances 
of  the  prophetic  word  against  nations  who  had  forgotten  the  very  name  of 
the  God  of  Heaven  ;  threatenings  not  more  terrible  in  word  than  in  folfil- 
mest.  (Psalms  ii.  8 ;  Ixxix.  6 ;  Isai.  xxiv.  2 ;  Jer.  xxv.)    The  heathen 
lilies  in  their  worst  estate  were  reckoned  to  be  amenable  to  God.    But 
Jehovah  is  as  benevolent  as  He  is  just ;  and  the  provisions  of  His  mercy 
extend  as  widely  as  the  operations  of  His  justice.    Therefore  the  burden  of 
prophecy,  so  pregnant  with  **  lamentation  and  mourning  and  woe,"  is 
UMtiDct  also  with  promise  and  blessing.    The  great  redemption  preparing 
for  the  true  Israel,  was  *'  not  for  the  Jew  only,  but  also  for  the  Gentile ;" 
snd  the  prophetic  message,  while  it  bore  loud  warnings  of  coming  desolation, 
•ODoiinoed  as  unreeervedly  the  yearnings  of  God's  heart  over  the  wandering 
tons  of  men.  (Psalm  ii.  8;  Isai.xvii.7,8;xxv.7;xlv.22  ;  Jer.xii.14 — 17.) 
The  puniahments  inflicted  upon  the  guiltiest,  were  not  a  mere  revenge  exe- 
cuted upon  foes,  bat  corrective  dispensations  from  a  wise  and  long-forbearing 
Govemor  and  Judge.  (Psalm  xlvi.  8, 10 ;  Ixxxiii.  17, 18  ;  Isai.  xli.  20.) 
DoriDg  those  centuries  in  which  a  special  economy  was  vouchsafed  to  th^ 
aoDs  of  Abraham,  collateral  dispensations  embraced  the  rest  of  the  nations. 
Aod  on  several  important  occasions  Jehovah  made  bare  His  mighty  arm 
IB  the  sight  of  the  heathen,  and  by  great  signs  and  wonders  asserted  His 
ctensl  rights.    One  of  these  ipecitd  Uitimomes  against  idolatry,  and  in 
viDdieation  of  the  truth,  was  given  to  Egypt  in  the  days  of  Moses. 

There  the  fountains  of  heathen  device  rushed  strong  and  free,  diffusing 
polsoDons  error  over  surrounding  nations.  Diabolical  subtlety  leagued  with 
the  growing  sciences  to  weave  the  labyrinths  of  superstition  ;  new  name^ 
of  the  strange  histories  of  the  gods  were  invented  by  the  intellectual.  A 
Divine  testimony  against  idols  could  never  be  more  opportunely  given. 
The  fuott  of  thb  people  had  overspread  the  earth  ;  their  astronomers  an^ 
^^  had  a  nnivenal  repute*    A  triumph  gained  in  the  very  citadel  of  the 
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•oemji  would  naound  through  the  natiom.    By  simple^  yet  luffideat, 
means,  prepanttion  had  be«Q  made  £»r  the  great  manifeetatioiL   Familj 
jealoasy  in  a  distant  tribe,  four  handled  yean  before,  resnlted  in  the  exile 
of  a  youth  into  £lgypt  from  his  father's  house  in  Canaan.    ^  But  the  Lord 
was  with  Joseph,  and  showed  him  mercy."   He  was  exalted  by  a  nuunrellous 
Buecession  of  events  to  the  right  hand  of  the  throne,  and  married  the 
daughter  of  Poti-pherah,  priest  of  On*    His  achievements  made  him  nation- 
ally notorious,  and  this  domestic  connexion  would  give  him  important 
influence  among  the  very  class  who  guided  public  opinion  and  faith.   From 
the  commencement  of  his  career  in  this  foreign  land,  he  made  honest  aad 
explicit  declarations  of  dependence  on  God  ;  and  the  court,  the  tempiciy 
the  priestly  conclave,  and  the  popular  assembly,  must  have  been  imdiaied 
with  the  light  of  his  more  than  youthftil  testimony.    Perhape  in  hu  time 
images  were  not  worshipped,  though  the  adoratbn  of  the  heavenly  bote 
and  the  arts  of  superstition  were  spreading.    In  due  couiae  the  fiuniljrof 
Jacob  were  Ideated  in  Egypt.    Their  deseendemta  multiplied,  upon  whom 
political  changes  brought  evil  days.    A  Pharaoh  *'  arose  which  knew  set 
Joseph.''    The  fame  of  his  deeds  was  passing  from  public  leoollectioa,  and 
national  jealousy  turned  against  the  Israelites.    Dread  of  their  incieasng 
numbers,  and  of  their  becoming  enemiee  at  some  critical  junetare,  drev 
upon  them  aggravated  slavery  and  cruel  infanticide.    **  They  made  thdr 
lives  bitter  with  hard  bondage."    But  afiiairs  were  only  ripening  to  their 
intended  issue. 

A  member  of  the  royal  fiunily  of  Egypt  was  an  unwitting  instrumMt  for 
the  furtherance  of  the  great  purpoee.  A  Hebrew  infan^  ooncealed  for  ihne 
months  by  anxious  parents,  was  at  length  exposed  in  an  ark  of  bnlnuhei 
on  the  waters  of  the  Nile.  The  precious  burden  was  wafted  to  the  place 
where  the  King's  daughter  bathed ;  **  and  when  she  saw  the  ark  naoa^  tfae 
flags,  she  sent  her  maid  to  fetch  it."  Some  line  or  shade  of  pbymegnoiDT, 
or  an  article  of  dress,  revealed  the  descent ;  yet  '^she  had  oompassioB  oa 
him,*'  and  took  home  the  child,  who  became  her  son.  A  aieter,  whoet 
loving  eye  had  watched  the  ark,  and  who  had  joined  the  women  about  tke 
princess  when  it  was  taken  up,  suggested  a  plan  for  the  novxiahmeni  of  tkc 
child  which  put  Moses  again  into  the  arms  of  his  believing  mother.  Wbit 
a  picture  have  we  here  of  providential  operation,  making  all  haman  activ- 
ities, all  natural  emotions,  all  ordinary  events,  to  aooompliah  ita  ends  I  Ai 
men  gather  a  stream  and  direct  its  current-force  to  propel  the  engiasi  m 
industry,  so  the  Supreme  Ruler  adapts  the  movements  of  mea^  wbaievm 
their  original  aim,  to  a  macliinery  of  His  own.  Weerrif  wa  donetrecof- 
nise  Divine  working  except  on  the  broad  track  of  mirnde.  la  eesHng  £> 
a  sign,  vra  may  be  blind  to  the  evwy-day  revelation  of  God  in  the  aaaje^ 
and  minute  evolutions  of  nature,  in  the  direction  of  homan  wil],ln  the  pie; 
of  public  events^  and  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  human  passion.  Ha  is  in  toa^ 
atill,  holding  the  hearts  of  kings,  ormoulding  the  softer  soul  of  tfae  BMaaidi^ 
daughter ;  in  cabinets,  frustrating  ^  the  counsel  of  Ahithoph^"  or  hatdcanf 
the  heart  of  the  infatuated ;  among  the  peoples^  guiding  theb  ateps^  sitl^ 
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Imp  into  the  path  of  liberty,  or  Btumble  at  the  prejndices  of  their  fkthen ; 
in  oar  families,  sheltering  the  seeds  of  early  piety,  or  remembering  ^  the 
iniquity  of  the  fathers  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation." 

The  edacation  of  Bf oses  in  the  eonrt  and  schools  of  Egypt  was  a  fit  pre- 
paration for  the  more  than  kingly  career  that  awaited  him.    In  the  family 
of  the  priest  of  Midian  he  would  become  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  sarriying  patriarchal  traditions ;  and,  while  keeping  ^  the  flock  of 
Jethro  his  father-in-law  '*  amid  wilderness  solitudes,  his  character  would 
widen  and  deepen,  aa  the  roots  of  reflection  spread  out,  assimilating  the 
Vrwwledge  gained  in  previons  life.    During  his  forty  years'  seclusion  the 
hondage  of  Israel  grew  heayier,  but  God  was  preparing  their  deliverance  ; 
aiwi  at  length,  commissioned  by  the  great "  I  AM,"  Moses  returns  to  Egypt. 
God  had  said,  however,  "  I  am  sure  that  the  King  of  Egypt  will  not  Jet 
yon  go ;  no,  not  by  a  mighty  hand."    Heathen  blindness,  the  love  of  power, 
the  habits  of  despotism,  the  flatteries  of  abject  courtesy,  had  so  intensified 
the  oormptions  of  human  nature,  that  Pharaoh's  heart  was  incapable  of 
rieht  impressions.     He  was  not  made  a  moral  monster  by  God,  but  became 
TOch  through  his  own  perversity.    Moral  blindness  is  rightly  cabled  "  judi- 
cial," though  it  is  the  natural  and  necessary  consequence  of  causes  over 
which  man  has  had  control.    Time  and  opportunities  may  be  afforded 
where  there  is  little  likelihood  of  repentance,  when  men, "  after  their  hard- 
ness and  impenitent  heart,  treasure  up  wrath  against  the  day  of  wrath." 
Accordingly,  the  only  result  of  the  first  appeal  made  to  the  tyrant  i%  that 
fresh  boidens  are  imposed  upon  the  already  oppressed  Israelites.    Yet  he 
asked  for  a  ^  sign  *'  of  the  authority  of  Moses  ;  for,  whatever  may  be  modem 
Tievs  of  the  connexion  between  inspiration  and  miracles,  all  the  old  reli- 
gions are  founded  on  the  idea  that  a  God-rent  messenger  brings  external 
pTooh  of  His  mission.    When  signs  were  wrought  in  his  presence,  the 
magicians  ''did  also  in  like  manner  with  their  enchantments."     Error 
resembles  truth  where  it  can,  and  succeeds  accordingly.    But  its  parallel 
with  truth  fails  at  length.    The  magi  could  give  their  rods  the  form  of 
wrpents ;  but  Aar6n's  serpent-rod  swallowed  them  all  up.    They  could 
make  water  look  like  blood,  and  produce  frogs  by  leger-de-main.    But  they 
coQid  not  purify  the  bloody  stream  rolling  down  the  channels  of  the  Nile, 
nor  destroy  the  loathsome  reptiles  leaping  in  palace  chambers,  and  on  hovel 
floors.  So,  wearied  with  contending  against  a  matchless  power,  they  desisted 
f^m  their  vain  endeavours  ;  and  paid  unto  Pharaoh,  "  This  is  the  finger  of 
^.•*    The  sacred  river  was  rendered  a  putrid  mass  ;  frogs,  held  in  reli- 
gions reverence  and  honoured  with  sepulture,  were  multiplied  till  they  were 
*n  Abomination  ;  lice,  in  swarming;  multitudes,  covered  both  man  and  beast. 
At  the  time  set  hy  Pharaoh  himself,  the  frogs  had  been  removed,  that  he 
**  might  know  that  there  is  none  like  unto  the  Lord  our  God."    His  necro- 
inancers,  dignified  with  a  growing  reputation,  possessing  the  strange  but 
^^acgerated  pclence  gained  by  the  experiments  of  generatinns,  were  con- 
fonnded  ;  yet**  Pharaoh  hardened  bis  heart,  and  hearkened  not  unto  them  ; 
3«  the  Lord  had  said." 
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From  the  sttcceedlng  plagaea,  Goehen  and  the  people  of  Itnd  wen 
exempted.    The  swarms  of  flies  covered  the  ground,  and  houses^ and  people, 
in  all  the  land  of  Egypt ;  but  not  a  straggler  from  the  dark  iiueei  hoel 
passed  the  boundary  thrown  around  God*8  elect.    A  **  very  grieYoua  msr- 
rain  *'  travelled  over  the  fields  and  folds  of  Pharaoh's  realm,  breathing  death 
upon  flocks  and  herds ;  *'  but  of  the  cattle  of  the  children  of  Israel  died  not 
one."    With  such  clear  notations  of  time  and  plaoe,  no  theory  of  natunl 
causes,  nor  any  conceivable  skill  of  magic,  could  dispute  the  genens  of  these 
signs.    Upon  the  boasted  gods  *'  judgment ''  was  *^  executed.*'    The  msgi- 
cians,  proud  of  their  science  of  nature^-Hind,  when  that  fiftiled  them,holdiBg 
the  key  of  more  occult  resources, — were  first  defeated  and  then  smittea ;  for 
they  *^  could  not  stand  before  Moses  by  reason  of  the  boils."    The  kng 
burdened  and  sorely  driven  bondmen  were  sheltered  in  €roshen  from  the 
murrain,  the  pestilence,  and  the  hail ;  while  their  lordly  masters  lay  help- 
less before  the  tempests  of  affliction  which  Heaven  continued  to  send.   The 
murrain  among  the  cattle,  the  hailstorm  with  its  vengeful  fire,  and  the  locost 
army  devouring  every  green  thing  that  the  hail  had  left,  were  blows  at  the 
temporal  prosperity  of  the  country,  which  even  Pharaoh's  servants  felt  were 
punishments  from  God.    They  besought  their  obstinate  master  to  relent ; 
for  the  provision  of  the  nation  was  blasted  or  consumed.     At  length  a  con- 
fession was  extorted  from  the  impious  monarch,  as  from  a  captive  on  the 
rack,  showing  that  he  understood  the  purport  of  these  displays  of  Di?ioe 
power ;   but,  when  the  locusts  were  driven  away,  **  the  Lord  hardened 
Pharaoh's  heart."    The  three  days  of  darkness  produced  further  signs  of 
submission  ;  but  the  refusal  of  Moses  to  leave  the  cattle  of  Israel  with  the 
impoverished  king,  rendered  him  as  stubborn  as  ever. 

The  plagues  had  already  convinced  many  of  the  people.  **  Moreover  the 
man  Moses  was  very  great  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  in  the  vglit  of  Pharaoh's 
servants,  and  in  the  sight  of  the  people."  The  testimony  .was  not  given 
merely  to  the  court,  or  to  the  priesthood  ;  for  they  might  have  withheld  iU 
lessons  from  the  multitude.  It  appealed  to  the  national  judgment  and  con- 
science. But  there  is  yet  another  sign,  and  then  they  will  thrust  them 
out.  The  closing  scenes  of  the  tragic  drama  were  drawing  nigh*  Moses 
had  in  anger  left  the  king,  under  the  terror  of  his  last  message.  The  paschsi 
ordinances,  which,  throughout  all  following  generations,  wer«  to  commemo- 
rate their  deliverance  and  the  sorrows  of  Egypt,  and  to  typify  the  more 
mysterious  sorrows  and  mightier  salvation  of  '*  Christ  our  passover,"  were 
explained  and  prepared.  The  lamb  without  blemish  was  slain  in  ererj 
house,  its  blood  sprinkled  on  the  door-posts  ;  with  loins  girt,  and  feet  shod, 
and  a  staff  in  their  hand,  the  preserved  people  stand  waiting  the  summons  to 
depart ;  ^'  and  it  came  to  pass,  that  at  midnight  the  Lord  smote  all  thefii^- 
born  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  from  the  firstborn  of  Pharaoh  that  sat  on  his 
throne  unto  the  firstborn  of  the  captive  that  was  in  the  dungeon ;  sod  ail 
the  firstborn  of  cattle.  And  Pharaoh  rose  up  in  the  night,  he,  and  all 
his  servants,  and  all  the  Egyptians ;  and  there  was  a  great  cry  in  ^JT'  > 
for  there  was  not  a  house  where  there  was  not  one  dead."    The  Idqg  sod 
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hii  people^  orerwhelmed  with  the  calamity,  yielding  to  the  eommonest 
Instinct,  which  onhelieving  reflection  had  not  time  to  check,  were  argent 
opon  the  Israelites,  **  that  they  might  send  them  oat  of  the  land  in  haste  ; 
for  they  said.  We  be  all  dead  men.*'  With  their  flocks  and  herds,  enriched 
with  Egyptian  spoil  of  jewels,  silver,  gold,  and  raiment,  which  was  but 
inadequate  compensationfor  centuries  of  unpaid  labour,  the  Israelites  departed, 
"  about  six  hundred  thousand  on  foot  that  were  men,  beside  children/' 

One  end  of  the  manifestation  is  accomplished :  Israel  is  delivered  from 
bondage.    But  the  infatuation  of  the  guilty  monarch  has  not  realized  its 
exhaustive  development,  nor  received  its  due  reward.    The  loss  incurred 
bj  the  escape  of  nearly  a  million  slaves,  who  had  carried  away  more  cattle 
than  remained  in  the  land,  and  much  valuable  booty,  was  more  than 
could  be  borne  in  quiet  resignation.    Untaught  by  a  remembrance  of 
the  ten  plagaea,  each  more  severe  and  humiliating  than  the  former,  he 
resolves  to  pursue  the  Lord's  people  with  an  army  of  chariots.    It  does  not 
appear  that  at  any  time  Pharaoh  invoked  the  aid  of  his  own  gods.    Did  he 
feel  that  they  were  as  helpless  as  himself  before  this  mysterious  Jehovah  ? 
After  the  magicians  had  given  up  the  case,  there  are  no  attempts  to  array 
aDv  supernatural  agency  against  Moses.    So  that  Pharaoh  was  maintaining 
ihis  contest  single-handed.    But  a  mightier  than  Moses  was  his  foe.    The 
cloud  of  the  guiding  angel  which  hid  the  fugitives,  making  the  night  lour 
more  darkly  upon  Pharaoh's  army,  while  it  spread  radiant  protection  upon 
Israel,  represented  the  diverse  aspects  of  Providence  to  those  on  either  side. 
The  hand  of  Moses,  associated  with  the  heavenly  interposition,  that  the 
people  might  know  him  as  the  Lord's  servant,  was  lifted  over  the  Red  Sea, 
which  lay  with   heaving  billows  before  them.    Miraculous  power,  still 
working  by  sensible  media,  gave  unknown  force  to  an  east  wind  blowing 
all  that  night ;  and  the  dawn  of  day  revealed  a  path  through  the  deep. 
"The  children  of  Israel  went  into  the  midst  of  the  sea  upon  dry  ground  : 
and  the  waters  were  a  wall  unto  them  on  their  right  hand,  and  on  their 
left."    The  Egyptian  host  in  mad  bravado  "  pursued,  and  went  in  after 
them  to  the  midst  of  the  sea  ;"  but  their  chariot- wheels  fell  away,  and  pro- 
gress was  impracticable.    Then  the  hand  of  Moses,  that  sign  so  fatal  to 
£;ypt,  was  stretched  over  the  waters  again  ;  and  the  wild  torrents  of  the 
sea,  bursting  from  unaccustomed  restraint,  rolled  in  upon  the  entrapped 
Warriors,  covering  horsemen  and  chariots  in  a  watery  death :   "  There 
remaiped  not  so  much  as  one  of  them."    Whether  Pharaoh  was  destroyed 
or  not,  he  was  disgraced.    If  he  returned  to  Egypt,  he  went  back  almost 
Alone,  stricken  with  shame,  to  bear  witness  to  the  saying,  ''And  the 
Egyptians  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord,  when  I  have  gotten  me  honour 
upon  Pharaoh,  upon  his  chariots,  and  upon  his  horsemen." 

Let  OS  look  again  at  the  world  as  it  was  then,  and  at  the  place  which 
Egypt  held  in  it.  To  the  east, — in  Mesopotamia,  and  on  its  twin  rivers, — an 
ignorant  and  lawless  population  had  bowed  to  despotic  leaders  ;  the  city- 
^nipires  of  Nimrod  and  Semiramis  were  rising  above  their  broad  founda- 
tions, and  the  popalar  faith  was  entwining  about  the  novelties  of  astrology 
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and  nature- worship.    In  the  more  distant  east,  China  and  India  bad  their 
social  and  religions  estahlishments,  more  or  less  corrupted  by  idoUtroni 
principles,  and  a  civilization  advanced,  though  peculiar.    In  the  west,  some 
of  the  states  of  Greece  were  being  founded,  with  a  few,  and  unsettled  peo- 
ple.   But  Egypt  was  the  greatest  of  the  kingdoms.    In  the  value  of  her 
dominions,  in  the  development  of  her  resources,  in  the  reputation  of  acience, 
or  wisdom,  or  government,  and  even  in  religious  authority  and  prestige, 
the  realms  of  the  Pharaohs  excelled  all  nations.    Phenicia,  just  developing 
her  sea-bom  commerce,  was  the  minion  of  Egypt.    Grecian  colonies,  some 
of  which  were  drawn  from  the  surplus  population  of  the  Nile,  spread  far 
and  wide  the  names  and  deeds  of  the  gods  ;  with  stories  of  the  prodigioas 
wonders  wrought  by  the  science,  or  demon-arts,  of  the  wise  men.  Connected 
by  commerce  with  India,  and  by  scientific  intercourse  with  Chaldea,  her 
name  and  fame  for  military  power   and  intellectual  acquisitions  were 
naturally  diffused  with  widest  extension  among  the  smaller  commanities 
and  more  barbarous  tribes  of  Asia  and  Europe.    Where,  then,  if  the  author- 
ity and  claims  of  Jehovah  were  to  be  declared  to  the  nations,  so  as  to  rscK 
the  widest  circle  of  hearers,  and  to  command  the  most  earnest  attention, 
could  the  demonstration  have  been  given  more  favourably  than  in  £Jgypt1 
And  when  could  it  have  been  more  appropriate  or  efifective  than  in  the 
days  of  Moses  ? 

The  actual  result  of  this  Divine  interposition  in  Egypt  itself,  is  not  stated. 
Some  persons  had  been  impressed  with  the  power  of  God  before  Israel 
departed,  and  had  even  escaped  the  plagues ;  but  what  was  the  general 
effect  of  the  awful  lessons  they  had  received,  or  how  long  those  lessons 
were  remembered,  we  cannot  tell.  In  after  ages,  Egypt  was  grossly  idol- 
atrous. But,  among  surrounding  nations,  a  deep  and  abiding  sensation  waa 
produced.  That  the  God  of  Israel  was  so  powerful  as  to  '*  execute  judg- 
ment" upon  the  mighty  gods  of  f^ypt,  and  that  Moses  should  be  ah^eto 
outvie  the  prodigies  of  its  magic  and  bkill,  were  facts  too  startling  and 
notorious  to  be  regarded  with  apathy.  It  was  intended  that  these  great 
deeds  should  be  known  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
progress  of  Israel.  (Exod.  xv.  14,  15.)  When  the  ambassadors  of  Gibeon 
came  with  wily  falsehood  to  make  a  league  with  Israel,  they  represented 
themselves  as  having  "  come  from  a  far  country,"  where  they  had  heaid 
the  fame  of  the  Lord,  *'  and  all  that  He  did  in  %ypt.**  When  Balak  sent 
for* Balaam  to  curse  the  Israelites,  he  spoke  of  them  as  the  ''people  who 
had  come  out  from  Egypt."  Three  hundred  years  after  the  Kxodus,  the 
Philistines,  alarmed  by  the  shouts  of  Israel  when  the  ark  of  the  ooveosnt 
was  brought  into  the  camp  by  the  two  sons  of  Eli,  said,  **  Woe  unto  us  \ 
who  shall  deliver  us  out  of  the  hand  of  these  mighty  gods?  these  are  the 
gods  that  smote  the  Egyptians  with  all  the  plagues  in  the  wilderaefls."* 
(1  Sam.  iv.  B.)  When  Moses  sent  to  the  King  of  Edom,  requeetimt  traoait 
for  the  people  through  his  dominions,  he  reminded  him  of  their  long 
oppression  in  Egypt,  and  their  Divine  deliverance  :  **  Thou  knowest  all 
the  travel  that  hath  befallen  us."     When  God  was  angry  with  fsrael  for 
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mnrmuru^  and  unbelief,  Moses  found  a  strong  argument  for  intercession 
ifl  the  (acty  that  the  great  demonsttation  would  fail  if  the  people  were 
destroyed :  ^  Wherefore  should  the  Egyptians  speak,  and  say,  For  mischief 
did  He  bring  them  out,  to  slay  them  in  the  mountains/'  When  the 
spies  of  Jftihua  went  to  Jericho,  they  were  received  by  the  harlot  Rahab  ; 
who  said,  ''Your  terror  is  fallen  upon  us,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
land  faint  because  of  you.  For  we  have  heard  how  the  Lord  dried  up  the 
Red  Sea  for  you,  when  ye  came  out  of  Egypt : ...  for  thb  Lord  your  God, 

HI  15  God  IX  HSAVBN  ABOVB,  AND  IN   EARTH  BBITSATH.''      '*  O  WOmRD,  great 

u  thy  faith!"  The  world  had  lost  this  great  truth,  and  the  wonders 
wrought  in  Egypt  and  in  the  wilderness  were  intended  to  reassert  and  re- 
establish it.  Yet,  though  **  these  things  were  not  done  in  a  comer,''  but 
kttovn  throughout  Canaan,  while  many  trembled,  none  believed,  nor  was 
**foand  to  glorify  God,  save  this  "  woman.*  Jethro  heard  in  a  few  weeks 
of  the  events  which  had  happened  in  Egypt  since  the  departure  of  Moses 
from  Midian ;  and  he  came  to  meet  his  son-in-law  in  the  wilderness.  **  And 
Jethro  rejoiced  for  all  the  goodness  which  the  Lord  had  done  to  Israel, 
whom  He  had  delivered  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Egyptians."  Enlightened, 
he  was  yet  tempted  by  surrounding  abominations,  and  testimony  against 
them  would  be  always  difficult  and  sometimes  hopeless.  Now  he  rejoiced 
that  the  God  of  Abraham  had  at  length  given  unquestionable  proof  of  His 
existence  and  power.  The  testimony  would  reassure  his  own  heart,  as  well 
as  rebalce  the  mistakes  of  others.  We  may  be  **  strong  in  fiuth,"  yet  the 
straggle  with  the  speciousness  of  error  and  the  effrontery  of  unbelief  is 
sometimes  painful ;  and  we  rejoice  in  any  new  corroboration  from  history 
or  reason,  which  renders  fresh  proof  of  the  old  truth,  or  reveals,  in  unex- 
pected splendour,  its  uncorrupted  light.  Doubt  and  darkness  had  some- 
times fallen  upon  Jethro's  soul ;  but  the  miracles  of  Egypt  for  ever  dis- 
pelled them  :  *^  Now  know  I  that  the  Lord  is  greater  than  all  gods  :  for  in 
the  thing  wherein  they  dealt  proudly  He  was  above  them." 

{Tob9  continued,) 
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HO.   lU.— CURISTIANITT  INTRODUCRD  INTO  TANJORE. 

The  oppoaitton  and  vigilance  of  Beschi  and  his  colleagues  in  the  Romish 
priesthood  did  not  avail  to  prevent  entirely  the  spread  of  Divine  knowledge 
throoghout  the  country  from  the  Protestant  Mission  in  Tranquebar.    Tha 

*  **  But  the  was  a  harlot,  and  told  a  lie  to  save  the  spies.*'  Admitted ;  but  ahe 
»  Dot  hoQoored  for  her  vice,  but  for  her  faith.  (Ueb.  zl  31.)  She  lived  in  a  nation 
vhere  mocalitj  was  almost  extinct ;  and  might  never  have  beard  that  it  was  wrong  to 
teO  lodi  a  lie  as  hen.  God  is  propitious  to  us  even  when  our  fkith  is  dimmed  by 
i^Boam  prejudice.  Rahah*8  fiiith  saved  her ;  for  she  **  periched  not  with  them  that 
hclicvcd  not,*'  bat  condemned  those  who  denied  and  died. 
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kingdom  of  Tmijore  had  been  jealously  guarded  by  tbe  Romaniits ;  bat  th« 
fame  of  the  MiBeion  having  reached  Teiangnraja,  OBe  of  the  Taojoreprincnk 
the  first  cousin  to  the  king,  he  sent  a  Brahmin  to  Tranquebar,  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  the  Mission  and  the  character  of  its  operations.  This  led 
to  the  opening  of  a  friendly  intercourse ;  but  it  was  not  by  means  of  this 
prince  tliat  the  Lord  introduced  Christianity  into  Tanjore.  As  in  the  oaae 
of  the  apostles,  so  in  the  present  instance,  one  of  a  low  and  despised  caste 
was  made  the  instrument  of  laying  the  foundation  of  a  flourishing  ehareh 
in  that  kingdom,  whence,  in  a  few  years^  the  Christian  religion  wss  ^read 
to  the  southern  extremity  of  India. 

The  name  of  this  individual  was  Rajanaiken,  an  inferior  officer*  in  the 
army  of  Tanjore.  His  parents  being  Romaniats,  he  was  baptized  in  infisocy ; 
but  he  had  received  no  education  in  his  youth.  When,  however,  tweoty- 
two  years  of  age,  he  began  to  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  aat  down  to  learn 
to  read.  Having  accomplished  this  object,  he  read  all  the  Christian  booki 
he  could  procure ;  and  his  brother,  named  Sinappius,  joined  him  in  hie 
search  for  Christian  instruction.  The  works  they  read  were  chiefly  the 
legends  of  Romish  saints,  the  pretended  miracles  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
some  particulars  of  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ.  Rajanaiken  was  so  deeply 
affected  with  a  work  entitled,  *'  A  Meditation  on  the  Sufferingaof  our  Lord," 
that  he  began  to  reflect  seriously  upon  the  sins  for  which  ihooe  sufieriiigB 
were  endured,  until  he  felt  terrified  at  the  apprehension  of  the  Almighty's 
judgments.  He  now  became  anxious  to  learn  the  state  of  the  church  befott 
the  birth  of  Christ ;  but,  upon  his  repeatedly  applying  to  hb  cateehists  for 
information,  they  put  him  off  with  this  answer,  perhaps  not  knowing  of 
Ziegenbalg's  translation,  ^*  That  the  books  of  Moses  were  not  extant  in  the 
Tamul  language."  Disappointed  with  this  reply,  his  desire  for  informatioD 
increased,  and  he  became  importunate  in  his  applications  to  everyone  that 
appeared  to  be  at  all  likely  to  satisfy  him.  In  the  year  1725  he  borrowed 
from  a  pandaram,  a  religious  mendicant,  who  had  joined  the  Roman  Chareh> 
a  copy  of  tlie  Tamul  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  which  the  man 
had  obtained  from  the  Missionary  at  Tranquebar.  Rajanaiken  was  over- 
joyed at  the  discovery  of  this  book ;  and  such  was  the  influence  of  the 
truth  upon  his  mind,  that  the  more  he  read  the  more  deeply  did  he  feel 
interested  in  its  contents.  He  would  paas  the  whole  day,  and  a  great  part 
of  the  night,  in  literally  searching  the  Scriptures.  While  thus  occupied, 
the  pandaram  went  from  home,  when  Rajanaiken,  apprehenaiTe  that  he 
would  soon  return  and  require  his  book  again,  began  to  transcribe  it  upon 
ollas;  (leaves ;)  for  he  had  found  too  much  enjoyment  in  the  word  of  God 
not  to  dread  the  thought  of  losing  it.  But  by  the  time  he  had  finlriied  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  his  hand,  unaccustomed  to  the  continued  use  of  the 
stylus,  became  fatigued ;  and,  as  nothing  was  yet  heard  of  the  owner  of  the 
book,  he  was  glad  to  desist  from  his  task. 

The  providence  of  God,  however,  was  about  to  guide  him  more  directly 

*  The  name  of  hie  office  was  terweiearat  equivalent  to  the  Roman  sub-pitftcL 
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to  the  object  of  Ids  heart's  desire.  At  this  time  a  grierotis  famine  prevailed 
throsghoat  the  Gamatic,  in  conseqnence  of  the  floods  which  had  inundated 
tbecooDtiy;  and  in  the  general  distress,  the  Native  Government  of  Tan- 
jore,  apprehtnding  extensive  robberies  of  grain,  sent  a  detachment  of  soldiers 
to  the  Ticinitjr  of  Tranquebar,  to  protect  the  produce  of  the  fields.  Rajanaiken 
had  the  command  of  this  oompany ;  and  not  long  after  his  arrival  he  met 
with  another  Romanbt,  who  was  reading  to  a  part j  of  men  an  address  of 
the  Protestant  Missionaries  on  the  subject  of  alms-giving.    Rajanaiken 
prefuied  on  the  man  to  sell  him  the  book,  which,  he  said,  he  had  received 
from  the  German  priests  at  Tranqaebar,  remarking  that  they  differed  from 
their  own  priests  in  several  respects^  bat  especially  in  refusing  to  worship 
the  Yiigin  Mary.    This  report  was  fuel  to  the  ardent  mind  of  Rajanaiken, 
whose  curiosity  was  instantly  awakened  to  know  what  these  priests  tanght, 
molnog  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  on  which  side  the  truth  lay.    He  there- 
fore requested  to  be  informed  how  he  could  purchase  more  books  of  this 
i^ription,  and  obtain  aooess  to  the  said  priests.    The  man  undertook  to 
write  to  them  for  him,  and  procure  what  he  wanted ;  but  he  withheld  the 
answers  that  he  received  from  Tranquebar,  and  made  Rajanaiken  pay  him 
for  the  books  sent  gratuitously  as  for  his  own  use.    At  length,  detecting  the 
man's  imposture,  he  wrote  himself,  first  to  the  bookbinder  of  the  Mission, 
ud  then  to  the  Missionaries,  who  immediately  answered  his  letter  in  terms 
of  encouragement ;  sent  him,  at  his  request,  their  larger  Catechism,  together 
with  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament  and  part  of  the  Old ;  and  accompanied 
their  present  with  aome  brief  directions  how  to  read  the  sacred  Scriptures 
for  lua  improvement,  assuring  him  tiiat  he  might  by  diligent  searching 
diseover  Christ  in  every  part. 

Shortly  after  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  he  set  off,  in  company  with  two  of 
his  hrethrsn,  for  Tmnqnebar,  in  order  to  spend  the  Lord's  day  there,  and  to 
nqnest  the  Misaionaries  to  explain  some  doubtful  questions  which  he  had 
prepared  to  submit  to  them.  Their  ready  solution  of  his  difficulties  gave 
hiffl  such  satiafiiotion,  and  he  was  so  pleased  with  all  he  heard  and  saw 
whilst  with  them,  that  he  avowed  to  the  bookbinder  hia  ooaviotion  that  the 
Misaionaries  and  their  floek  were  possessed  of  the  true  religion.  After  this 
he  invited  the  Miasionaries  to  hia  tent,  to  discourse  with  him  on  the  sub- 
ject that  lay  nearest  his  heart ;  and  they  soon  became  so  interested  in  each 
<^ther  as  fireqaently  to  sup  together,  and  sometimes  tiiey  kept  «p  their  dis- 
^^nrse  to  a  late  hour  of  the  night* 

In  the  exercise  of  his  offioe,  Rajanaiken  had  frequent  opportunities  to 
^w  his  gratitsde  to  his  teaohers  in  temporal  matters.  Though  they 
ftqnired  no  fiivoar  at  his  hands  for  themselves,  yet  their  people,  some  of 
whom  were  very  poor,  stood  nuich  in  need  of  his  protection,  which  he  was 
|Iad  to  afford  them  for  their  pastors'  sake.  He  remained  at  this  post  about 
a  month ;  and  when  the  time  drew  near  for  him  to  return  home,  he  requested 
the  Missieaariee  to  admit  him  to  the  Lord's  Supper ;  but,  instead  of  imme- 
diately complying  with  his  request,  they  advised  him  first  diligently  to 
ui(|uve  into  the  nature  of  the  ordinance,  an-l  to  examine  the  difference 
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betMTMu  the  ProteutaaU'  aud  RuuiauisU'  interpretation  of  it,  leat  ho  ahouU 
afusrwardti  be  difttreaaed  at  iiie  thought  of  having;  been  led  into  error.  They 
admonished  him  aldo  to  remember,  tliat  when  he  had  taken  this  aacnment 
at  their  hands,  he  must  consider  himself  a  member  of  their  church.  This 
faithful  counsel  he  was  ready  to  adopt ;  and,  after  leaving^  Tnmquebar,  he 
coutinued  to  correspond  with  the  Missionaries,  submitting  to  them  hU 
remaining  difficulties,  and  obtaining  from  them  full  information  upon  lU 
the  subjects  in  which  he  still  required  to  be  instructed. 

As  his  eyes  became  more  and  more  open  to  the  errors  of  the  Boman 
Church,  he  laboured  diligently  to  impart  to  his  countrymen  the  scriptural 
knowledge  that  he  had  himself  received ;  and  his  instructions  were  rendered 
effectual  to  the  conviction  of  three  Hindu  soldiers,  whom  he  soon  after 
took  to  Tranquebar,  to  be  taught  more  perfectly  the  way  of  saivatioo. 
Under  the  Missionaries'  tuition  they  received  the  fundamental  truths  o(  the 
Gospel,  and  in  due  time  were  baptized.  The  wife  of  one  of  them  soon  fol- 
lowed liis  example ;  but  another  was  not  yet  so  happy.  The  parents  of  his 
wife,  being  much  opposed  to  her  forsaking  their  gods,  demanded  her  dis- 
missal, and  took  her  home  with  them.  Her  heart,  however,  was  with  her 
husband,  and,  we  may  hope,  with  her  Saviour ;  for  in  a  few  months  her 
parents  became  more  reconciled  to  her  oonvenion,  and  allowed  her  to 
accompany  her  husband  to  the  Missionaries^  who  admitted  her  into  the 
church  of  Christ. 

Under  the  teaching  of  Rajanaiken,  a  Romish  catechist,  named  Sunppen, 
of  C  umaramangalam,  in  the  kingdom  of  Tanjore,  became  oonvinoeJ  of  the 
errors  of  his  own  church,  and  of  the  truth  of  the  GoepeL  He  then  sent  hb 
son,  Sattianaden,  to  Tranquebar,  in  company  with  one  of  the  converted 
soldiers  just  mentioned,  with  a  letter  for  the  Missionaries.  Rajanuken  had 
previously  advised  them  to  send  their  faithful  assistant,  Aaron,  to  lean  more 
particularly  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  and  also  the  mind  oC  the 
people,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  probability  there  might  be  of  snooaM. 
They  provided  him  with  a  packet  of  books  for  distribution,  and  also  with 
a  letter  to  the  prince,  Tel ungu raja,  soliciting  his  protection*  The  prioee 
answered  their  letter  in  terms  of  encouragement,  assuring  them  of  his  ooo- 
tinued  friendship,  and  inviting  them  to  visit  him  next  year  at  a  plaoe  ahoat 
a  day's  journey  from  Tanjore,  fur  the  purpose  of  conferring  together  as  to 
the  best  mode  of  proceeding.  Meanwhile,  Surappen  was  very  active  in  hie 
own  village,  and  gathered  several  heathen  together  in  his  church,  regard- 
less of  the  severe  threats  of  the  Romish  Missionaries,  who  at  length  anathe- 
matised and  then  excommunicated  him.  His  son,  also^  Sattianaden,  »ae 
no  less  zealous  for  the  truth ;  and  about  the  end  of  the  year  be  tookaizteeo 
converts  to  Tranquebar,  to  be  baptized.  One  of  the  men  had  been  a  tiinda 
devotee.  After  thb,  Sattianaden  became  so  useful  to  the  Miaskinaries  in 
propagating  the  Gospel,  tliat  they  did  not  hesitate  to  engage  him  in  the 
service  of  the  Mission,  appointing  him  catechist  over  the  little  charch  which 
he  had  been  the  means  of  collecting.  But  before  they  di^m^f  <^  hun  to 
his  post,  they  devoted  much  time  to  liis  preparation,  instructing  him  ^ 
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lerend  houn  every  day  ia  the  duties  of  a  catechiBt ;  and  in  the  beginning 
of  the  nvxt  year  he  was  n-gularly  set  apart  for  the  worlc.    On  his  return 
iioai^  he  attended  scrupulooidy  to  the  instructions  he  had  received,  pre- 
pared the  catechomens  whom  he  had  collected  for  bapti:iin,  and  went  to 
Tnoqaehar,  from  time  to  time,  for  further  instruction  as  difficulties  arose. 
These  proceedings  greatly  enraged  the  priests  against  Sumppen,  the  father 
of  Sattianaden ;  and  so  vehemently  did  they  press  the  old  man  to  return 
to  their  communion,  that  he  at  last  yielded  to  their  importunity.    But  the 
aoQietoained  unshaken  by  the  example  of  the  father's  apostasy.  He  laboured 
diligently  In  the  midst  of  much  persecution ;  and  his  instructions  were  ren- 
dered efiectoal  to  the  conversion^  among  others,  of  a  leading  Romanist  in 
the  oeighbottrhood.    This  man  had  received  several  books  from  him,  and 
was  prevailed  upon  to  visit  the  Missionaries  at  Trauquebar,  in  order  to  learn 
more  aoeuzately  the  difference  between  the  two  churches*    The  investiga- 
tioQ  having  satisfied  him  that  the  pure  faith  of  the  Grospel  was  with  the 
P/utestanta^  he  embraced  their  creed  without  further  hesitation.   This,  and 
other  instances  of  success  attending  the  labours  of  Sattianaden,  increased 
the  wrath  of  the  priests  against  him.  But  it  were  tedious  to  relate  all  their 
malevolence  and  plots  to  dishearten  this  faithful  catechist»  and  to  turn  his 
little  flock  from  the  iaith.    Their  efforts  proved,  however,  of  no  avail. 

Rajanaiken,  shortly  after  his  return  to  Tanjore,  joined  the  army  of  the 
Prince  of  Marawar,  who  sent  him  on  duty  to  Ramnad.  While  there,  he 
improved  every  opportunity  to  diffuse  the  knowledj^e  of  Christianity  :  he 
alao  circulated  a  printed  account  of  the  Tranquehar  Mission,  both  in  the 
camp  and  through  the  surrounding  country.  These  publications  fell  into 
the  hands  of  some  Romanists  among  the  Mara  wars  and  in  the  adjoining 
province  of  Madura,  several  of  whom  were  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what 
they  read.  Among  these  were  two  non-commissioned  officers,  who  paid 
great  attention  to  the  Gospel ;  and  so  extensive  was  the  effect  produced, 
that  the  Roman  catechists  here,  also,  began  to  be  alarmed  for  their  church. 

The  success  which  had  attended  his  labours  in  the  cause  of  Christ  induced 
Bajanaiken,  after  consulting  hia  friends,  to  resolve  to  quit  the  army,  and 
devote  hiwr^m^Af  entirely  to  the  service  of  the  Lord.  He  counted  the  cost, 
and  was  prepared  to  renounce  all  for  Chriat^s  sake. 

Rsjanaiken  was  growing  in  years ;  but  there  does  not  yet  seem  to  have 
Uen  any  diminution  of  his  zeal  in  the  Saviour's  cause.  He  was  still  faithful 
and  active,  preaching  the  **  pure  Gospel  of  Christ "  in  the  kingdom  of  Tan- 
jore ;  and  he  was  honoured  with  great  success,  even  among  the  Romanists, 
many  of  whom  saw  at  last  that  they  were  wrong  in  opposing  him,  became 
convinced  of  their  errors,  embraced  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  abjured 
Popery,  and  joined  the  true  church.  In  one  of  his  reports,  in  1747y  he 
attributes  thia  favourable  change  in  one  place  to  the  influence  of  a  friend 
in  aothority •  He  lays : — **  The  Lord  has  cut  short  the  persecution  of  the 
fiomanists  in  Tanjore.  The  governor  of  the  town,  who  had  continually 
stirred  them  op  against  our  converts,  was  discharged  from  his  office.  The 
person  who  now  fills  the  post  b  a  well-meaning  man,  with  whom  I  have 
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long  been  on  very  friendly  terms.  With  the  Mohammedans  I  hare  had 
much  Buccees  lately,  though  chiefly  among  the  lower  claaeea.**  He  dili- 
gently availed  himself  of  these  improved  circumstances  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people,  not  knowing  how  long  they  might  last.  The  Missioiiaries 
describe  him  at  this  time  as  cheerfully  attending  to  his  ministerial  duties, 
and  reading  the  Scriptures  very  diligently,  to  qualify  himself  more  end 
more  for  his  sacred  office. 

This  faithful  servant  of  Christ  laboured  equally  among  the  Mohammed- 
ans, the  Romanists,  and  the  Heathen  for  more  than  forty-four  yean  with 
distinguished  sticoess,  and  was  honoured  to  be  oalled  home  suddenly  to 
heaven  immediately  from  a  congregation  to  which  he  had  been  ministering. 
In  the  character  and  career  of  Rajanaiken  are  seen  some  of  the  fruits  of 
Ziegenbalg's  labours  ;  and,  also,  the  methods  pursued  by  Beschi  for  the 
defence  of  his  cause  and  the  suppresrion  of  the  truth.  Rajanuken*s  father 
was  murdered  while  endeavouring  to  save  one  of  his  sons  from  the  hsnds  of 
Romish  persecutors ;  his  family  estate  was  confiscated  and  alienated ;  he 
narrowly  escaped  the  weapons  of  Romish  assassins :  but  he  made  no 
reprisals,  except  that  of  testifying  ^  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  Grod.** 

This  account  oi  one  of  the  early  converts  of  the  Tranqnebar  Misnon, 
whose  conversion  was  instrumentally  owing  to  the  translation  eflMed  bj 
Ziegenbalg,  has  been  abridged  from  Hough's  **  History  of  Christianity  io 
India." 
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[The  Iiueriloo  of  any  article  In  thU  liat  is  uot  to  be  oonaMertd  us  pledging  na  to  the  appnbatioa 
of  Its  contents,  unless  It  be  accompanied  bj  aome  express  notice  of  our  faTOormble  opinion.  Kor  is 
theomiariooof  any  tnelinottoe  toberagaided  fts  iadieattag  a  oontnry opinion:  m oar llaltii lai 
other  reasons.  Impose  on  us  the  necessity  of  selection  and  brevity.] 


The  TkrmkM  0/  ReMitMon  :  or,  support  of  this  tnith  as  not  withoot 
iome  Inquiry  uUo  tha  Prei9ine9  and  use  to  the  believer,  the  iiiqiiirBr,aad 
true  Character  of  the  first  Chapter  0/  Uie  objector. 
Oenegis.    By  the  Rev.  W.  S,  Lewis,  The  little  work  of  Mr.  Lewis  ii 
M,A,,  Incumbent  of  Trinity  Church,  not  a  premature  attempt  torecoDcilf 
Mipon,   and  formerly  Chaplain   of  the  statements  in  the  first  chapter  of 
Trinity  Oolleye^  Cambridge,    Author  the  book  of  Genesis  with  the  present 
of '« Landmarii  of  Faith;*  **  Preaek-  imperfect  knowledge  of  gcokgy,  aor 
ingtothe  Uneonmrted"  S^e.  London:  a  reply  to  all  the  objections  which 
RioingtoM. — It  has  been  plausibly  have  been  raised  on  the  qocstioo. 
asserted  and  maintained,  that  geology  His  object  is  of  a  more  importaot 
and  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  do  chai-acter ;   namely,  to   institate  ft 
not  agree  together  ;  but  we  venture  careful  and    independent  inrestigs* 
to  affirm  that  the  word  and  works  tion  into  the  true  purpose  and  pro- 
of the  Creator,  when  rightly  under-  vince  of  all  revelation,  and  espeeUIIy 
stood,  do  not  contradict  one  another ;  of  the  early  portion  of  the  fiook  of 
and  we  welcome  ai^  contribution  in  Genesis ;  and   to   show  the  eud 
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Htsn  of  4he  eomiexion  between 
Holjr  Scriptare  and  the  diaooveries 
ofactence. 

The  Scriptnies  are  a  collection  of 

the  most  remarkable  writings  in  the 

worid,  and  claim  an  authority  above 

all  other  writings.    They  profess  to 

ODQtsin  commnnications  from   the 

Cxfttor  of  the  world  to  His  human 

cnstion  on  subjects  relating  to  their 

preKDt  well-being  and  their  future 

destiny.    These  writ-inga,  in  succes- 

aire  ages  of  the  world,  have  been  re* 

oei?ed  as  Dirine  by  the  leading  races 

ef  maakiad.   They  have  revolution- 

iaed  hnman  society,  wherever  free 

Kope  has  been  allowed  them  ;  and 

they  have  created  a  tone  of  morality 

unknown  before  in  the  social  life  of 

heathendom.   They  have,  moreover, 

the  testimony  of  Uie  experience  of 

thoaaands  in  successive  generations, 

that  these  writings  are  no  cumungly 

devised  fable,  but  a  light  sure  and 

certain  to  guide  the  inquirer  in  the 

way  to  everlasting  life. 

These  facts  siffbrd  a  strong  pre- 
emption in  favour  of  the  claim  of 
the  Scriptures,  as  containing  com* 
DQoications  from  God  to  man ;  and 
the  aigument  of  Mr.  Lewis  proceeds 
^  the  assumption— Suppose  the 
Scriptures  to  be  what  they  profess 
to  be  in  reference  to  their  main  ob* 

• 

J«cts ;  and  then  examine  them  and 
test  their  truth  on  this  view.  Mr. 
Lewis  thus  illustrates  his  method  of 

procedure: — 

**  It  is  weU  known  that  the  now  familiar 
KicDtifie  principle  of  UDiversal  gravitation 
vu  si^ggctted  originaUy  by  the  motion  of 
bodies  on  the  earth.  When  repeated 
obKrvatioo  of  the  same  and  similar  nxo- 
rioon  bad  confirmed  the  original  suggee- 
tioo,  and  when  a  great  number  of  facts 
hid  baen  collected  bearing  testimony  in 
it«  favour,  this  was  considered  sufficient 
yrima  facie  evidence  for  advancing  it  to 
tke  higher  rank  of  a  deliberate  hypothesis 
^  ac^ntnprion.  The  next  step  was  to 
ftpply  thti  assumption  as  a  test  of  itself, 
f'alculatioos  were  accordingly  instituted, 
A^ny  of  them  of  a  singularly  complex 


and  recondite  character,  as  to  the  effects 
which  ought  to  ensue>.suppoatng,  that  i», 
this  assumed  principle  of  universal  gra- 
vitation to  be  sound  in  connexion  with 
the  shapes  and  masses,  and  greater  and 
minor  movements,  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
Then  these  movements  as  calculated  on 
this  suppotition,  and  the  same  movements 
as  actually  observed  and  recorded,  were 
compared  with  one  another.     The  issue 
we  all  know.    The  two  were  found  most 
surprisingly  and  minutely  to  agree ;  the 
things  that  ought  to  have  been,  and  the 
thinga    that   actually  were,  turned   out 
almost  uniformly  identical;  and  the  fur- 
ther the  comparison  was  instituted,  and 
the  more  these  became  knowa  on  both 
sides,   the   more  consentient  they   were 
found.     In  this  way,  therefore,  the  as- 
sumption became  finally  (and  very  reason- 
ably, too)  to  be  regarded  as  established ; 
and  was  assigned  that  conspicuous  place 
among  scientific  certainties  which  it  has 
held  ever  since.    All  of  us  can  under- 
stand this  method  of  reasoning ;  and  all 
who  do  so,  will  acknowledge  readily,  that 
it  is  indisputable  and  conclusive.     Let 
similar  reasoning,  we  say,  then,  as  fiu  as 
may  be,  be  applied  to  the  Bible.'* 

In  this  way  he  proceeds  to  ascer- 
tain how  far  the  statements  in  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis  appear  worthy 
of  the  great  Author  to  whom  the 
assumption  attributes  them;  how 
far  they  harmonize  with  the  other 
successive  Scriptures ;  and  how  far 
they  agree,  or  are  meant  to  agree, 
with  the  language  of  His  works. 

He  next  enters  into  the  consider- 
ation of  the  details  of  what  the  first 
chapter  of  Grenesis  teaches  concern- 
ing God  and  concerning  man,  and 
how  far  this  teaching  is  supported 
and  confirmed  by  the  rest  of  Scrip- 
ture. Many  curious  and  surprising 
coincidences  arise  in  the  course  of 
the  examination,  of  such  a  nature 
and  character  as  to  preclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  design  or  collusion. 

In  the  second  part  is  considered 
what  connexions  may  exist  between 
the  early  portion  of  the  book  of 
Genesis  and  the  discoveries  and  con- 
cluaiona  of   modern  science;   how 
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far  it  professes  to  afford  information 
on  subjects  of  science,  and  how  much 
information  it  actually  furnishes. 
The  examination  of  the  account  of 
the  work  of  creation  in  six  days  in 
comparison  with  the  facts  which 
geology  has  brought  to  light,  dis- 
closes some  remarkable  coincidences. 
Some,  however,  of  the  points  of 
coincidence  acknowledged  to  be  in- 
complete, yet  not  contradictory  so 
far  as  they  can  be  traced,  may  fairly 
be  regarded  as  approximations  to 
future  agreement. 

Mr.  Lewis  concludes  his  examina- 
tions and  comparisons  by  declaring, — 
first,  that  as  the  great  object  of  the 
Scriptures  b  to  impart  buperhuman 
knowledge  respecting  God  and  man, 
and  their  mutual  relations ;  so  the 
direct  object  of  the  first  chapter  of 
Grenesis  is  of  a  precisely  similar 
description ;  and,  secoudly,that  there 
is  no  one  case  of  direct  and  irrecon- 
cilable contiikliction  between  ascer- 
taiued  scientific  facts  aud  the  state- 
ments in  the  first  chapter  of  Geneids ; 
while  there  are  mtmy  important 
cases  of  decided  coincidence,  or  in- 
complete indications  of  positive 
aj^reement.  And  thus,  according  to 
tlie  very  same  principles  wliich 
guide  us  in  the  investigations  and 
deductions  of  science,  the  first  chap- 
ter of  Genesis,  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
the  Scripture,  is  proved  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  Creator  of  the  world. 

Tuneiy  New  and  Old^  oofnpririnp 
all  the  Metres  in  the  fVeeleyan 
Hymn-Book;  also  Chants^  Responses^ 
and  Doxologies,  Compiled  hjf  John 
Dobson;  reoised  by  Dr.  Ghiuntlett, 
Novello  and  Co, — A  standard  tune- 
book  has  long  been  wished  for  in 
connexion  with  those  hymns  which 
express  and  assist  the  devotion  of  our 
congre^^ations,  and  many  respectable 
attempts  have  been  made  to  supply 
this  acknowledj^ed  want.  The  num- 
ber and  variety  of  the  peculiar  metres 
in  the  Wesley  an  Uymn-Book  ren- 
ders the  usual  popular  collections  of 


tunes,  however  excellent  as  oompUi- 
tions,  inadeqaate,  indeed  prBCtically 
useless,  to  Wesleyan  congregitioss. 
A  new  selection  of  tnues,  exprosly 
adapted  to  our  Hymn- Book,  is  by  no 
means  a  superfluity,  and  we  acoord 
to  the  volume  before  ns  a  heaity 
welcome.      The  namber  of  tunss, 
one  hundred  and  forty-eight  in  all, 
and  about  forty  chants  and  responaea, 
appears  to  us  judiciously  lindted,— 
neither  too  many  nor  too  few.    Tha 
tunes  are  also  properly  distribated 
in  proportion  to  the  frequency,  or 
otherwise,  of  the  zecurrence  of  tha 
metre.    The  book  is  beantifoUy  got 
up ;  in  this  respect  being  far  in  ad- 
vance of  any  similar  selection  within 
our   knowledge.    The    preparatory 
remarks  are    brief,    pertinent,  and 
lucid ;  and,  if  attentively  studied, 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  the  graateat  ad- 
vantage to   the   learner  in  maaic 
We  have  been  happy  to  remark  that 
the  compilers  have  not  foigotteo  to 
provide  tunes  of  a  joyful  and  id- 
spiriting  character,  as  well  as  thoM 
more  grave  and   solemn ;  while  a 
correct  and  refiined   taate^  without 
pedantry  in  arrangement,  pervades 
the  whole.    A  somewhat  larger  pro- 
portiou  of  known  tunes,  for  the  ax 
lines   eights   and    peculiar  meties, 
would,  in  our  opiuioo,  have  been  an 
improvement;  and  we  are  scarcely 
reconciled    to   the    abeence  of  tha 
Watchnight  tune,  endeared  by  iti 
associations,  to  **  Come  let  us  anew." 
But,   minute   criticism   apart,  we 
think  this   tune- book   the  nearest 
approach  towards  perfectioa  which 
our  congregations  have  yet  seen. 

Christ  in  the  Wildemmi  or, 
Practical  Views  of  osar  Ler^* 
Temptation.  By  the  Bes.  Luke  H, 
Wiseman.  Wed^fon  CmfermBsOf' 
fioe.—^^  most  heartily  wdeone  a 
third  edition  of  this  thoughtful  acd 
eminently  experimental  and  pnc- 
tical  treatise  on  the  Temptation  in 
the  Wilderness.  Dealing  with  many 
important  questions  doedy  con* 
nected  with  the  life  of  God  in  the 
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soqI,  it  w3l  prove  a  safe  monitor  and 
guide  in  seasons  of  temptation.  The 
man  who  ponders  its  wise  counsels 
cannot  remain  ignorant  of  Satan's 
deriees. 

Mwning  Dew :   or.  Daily  Read- 
ing for  ike  People  of  CM.    By 
liM  Ckarhtte    Garbeti.      Bath: 
Bifmt  mid  Ooodwin. — This  *^  com- 
pilation," says  the  writer  of  the  pre- 
face, ^  is  not  without  a  character  of 
its  own.    The  selection  of  a  special 
text  for  each  daj  in  the  year  has 
been  maintained,  and  a  hrief  medi- 
tation from  some  author  of  repute 
has  been  appended,  which  may  tend 
toe?(p]ain  the  safe  meaning  of  the 
text    These  passages  are  distinct- 
ively not  expository,  but  meditative, 
md  are  in  each  case  subordinate  to 
the  text.**    So  far  as  we  have  ex- 
^ined,  the  selections  appear  gene- 
nlly  Bonnd  in  their  theology,  ex- 
perimental in  their  tone,  and  prac- 
tical in  their  tendency. 

Aerou  the  Riper:  Twelve  Ftewt 
tif  Heaven.  London :  Simpkin^  Mar^ 
!*«//,  and  «>.— These  "Views," 
Brlected  from  various  writers,  are 
remarkable  for  their  sobriety  and 
rpTerent  regard  for  the  teaching  of 
holy  Scripture  on  the  sublime  and 
ncred  themes  to  which  they  relate. 
In  this  respect,  they  form  a  wide  and 
grateful  contraat  to  some  recent  pub- 
lications on  the  same  subject.  The 
hook  will  be  a  storehouse  of  consola- 
tion to  thoM  who  are  mourning  the 
absence  of  loved  ones  who  are  now 
''on  the  other  side  of  the  flood." 

The  Christian  Code  contained  in 
^c  Saripturee,  By  Sineeritae.  Lon" 
*» :  Jarroldand  Sons.--**  The  Na- 
ture and  Perfections  of  God ; " 
'*Chrietian  Doctrine;"  "Sins  and 
Short-comings  of  various  kinds 
»nd  degrees;"  "Sins  to  which 
the  World  especially  tempts  ; "  and 
*'  Sins  against  our  Neighbour," — are 
the  dtviMons  under  which  the  com- 
piler has  arranged  many  passages  of 
^pture  bearing  upon  these  respec- 
tive topics.  The  selections  are  gene- 


rally made  with  judicious  care,  end 
the  manual  may  be  useful  to  those 
who  need  such  helps  ;  but  we  greatly 
prefer  taking  thr  Book  as  it  is,  and 
by  prayerful  study  eliciting  for  our- 
selves its  manifold  instructions  in 
righteousness. 

The  Redeemer:  Discourses  by  Ed- 
mond  de  Pressens^^  D,D,,  with  Intro- 
duction  hy  fV,  L.  Alexander^  D.D» 
T.  and  T.  ClarL—The  special  aim 
of  these  discourses  will  commend 
itself  to  every  well-wisher  of  evan- 
gelical religion.  They  give  promi- 
nence to  the  ereat  redeeming  work 
of  Christ,  with  a  view  to  check 
the  sceptical  tendencies  of  modem 
thought.  M.  de  Pressens^  appeals 
not  to  the  intellect  so  much  as  to 
the  con<icience  of  his  readers,  in  lan- 
gfuticre  often  pointed,  powerful,  and 
eloquent.  He  duly  rotes  the  fact  of 
the  fall,  and  the  subsequent  helpless- 
ness of  the  human  race.  In  his 
earlier  pages  he  attempts  to  prove, 
and  with  considerable  success,  that 
the  person  and  work  of  Christ  alone 
were  able  to  satisfy  the  deep  inner 
longings  after  deliveranco,  which 
existed  in  the  Pagan,  equally  with 
the  Jewish,  mind.  After  calling 
attention  to  the  preparation  for 
Christ's  coming,  the  author  considers 
the  plan  of  the  Redeemer's  work, 
the  spirit  in  which  it  was  accom- 
plished, and  concludes  by  unfolding 
the  unity  and  grandeur  of  the  work 
itself.  One  serious  defect,  however, 
characterises  the  execution  of  M.  de 
Pressensd's  task.  He  does  not  give 
sufficient  prominence  to  the  death 
of  Christ  as  a  substitutionary  sacri- 
fice, although  his  views  on  this 
important  subject  are  evidently  or- 
thodox. We  could  have  wished  that 
the  incidental  and  unnecessary  in- 
trusion of  the  author's  views  of  the 
Lord's  day  had  been  omitted.  Few 
evangelical  Christians  will  assent  to 
the  opinion  that  Sunday  is  not  "  in 
itself  more  holy  than  any  other  day 
of  the  week."  (P.  181.)  We  also 
demur  to  the  author's  opinions  on 
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the  institution  of  Bacrifice,  and  to  times  objectionable  and  ambignoaa ; 

the    under- estimated    influence    of  but  the  volume,  as  a  whole,  is  alcti- 

fiUlen  spirits.      The  book  displays  lated  to  do  good  ;   a  dsToot  and 

many  of  the  excellencies,  and  some  reverent  spirit  pervades  its  pign, 

of  the  defects,  incident  to  popular  which  may  be  read  with  plesnre 

discourses.  The  phraseology  is  some*  and  profit. 


GLANCE  AT  PUBLIC  OCCURRENCES. 


Earl  Russbll  has  gained  a  second 
victory  in  his  friendly  interposition 
in  the  Dauo-German  war.  His  first 
success  was  the  actual  assembling 
of  the  diplomatic  conference ;  his 
second,  the  armistice  between  the 
belligerents.  So  far,  the  assiduous 
and  persevering  efforts  of  our  Foreign 
Secretary  in  the  interests  of  peace 
have  not  been  in  vain.  Such  a  result 
must  be  gratifying  to  his  Lordship, 
after  all  the  unmerited  ridicule 
poured  upon  his  well-intentioned 
interference  so  long  as  it  was  unsuc- 
cessful, and  which^  in  the  absence  of 
weaker  points,  fixed  principally  on 
the  voluminous  character  of  his 
official  despatches.  This  diplomatic 
triumph  is  to  England  a  matter  of 
national  thank  fulness,  as  showing 
that  she  is  not  shorn  of  her  great 
moral  power  and  political  influence 
on  the  Continent,  and  that,  without 
resorting  to  any  bellicose  ultimatum, 
she  is  yet  able  to  accomplish  her 
ends.  But  still  more  is  the  cessation 
of  hostilities  a  subject  of  rejoicing, 
in  that  thereby  an  arrest  is  put  upon 
the  evil  passions  of  men,  and  that 
for  four  precious  weeks,  at  least,  the 
eff'usiou  of  blood  and  the  sacrifice  of 
innocent  lives  are  stayed. 

The  naval  victory  off"  Heligoland, 
just  in  the  nick  of  time,  before  the 
armistice  came  into  operation,  has 
been  hailed  by  some  as  an  oppor- 
tune compensation  to  the  wounded 
feelings  of  the  Danes  under  theii 
successive  defeats  by  land.  Cer- 
tainly this  sharp  and  exciting  action 
is  flattering  to  their  traditional  repu- 
tation  as   the    descendants  of  the 


ancient  sea-kings.  It  may,  mere- 
over,  give  some  little  additiooil 
weight  to  the  plenipotentiartw  of 
Christian  IX.  in  the  Lond<»i  Con- 
ference, as  afibrding  a  sort  of  couDter^ 
poise  to  whatever  loss  of  preiti^ 
might  be  involved  in  the  fall  of 
DUppel. 

It  is  not  often  that  the  newspspen 
have  to  record  such  an  ebullition  of 
senatorial  feeling,  so  univenal  and 
enthusiastic,  as  that  which  brok« 
forth  from  both  aides  of  the  House 
of  Commons  when  the  news  of  the 
Danish  victory  was  announced  in 
Parliament.  So  unusual  an  ooear- 
renoe  is  to  be  accounted  for,  in  part, 
by  the  fact,  that  the  exciting  iat«l- 
ligence  was  then  heard  by  tboae 
present  for  the  first  time.  Htd 
**  Honourable  Members  **  read  the 
announcement  in  i2Mi/sr*«  Ihkgr^mt 
before  coming  down  to  the  Boose, 
there  would  not,  of  course,  have  bcoa 
this  strong  and  sudden  outbunt  of 
feeling.  One  purpose  it  has  serred, 
as  indicating  the  atroiig  aympaihy  of 
the  British  Parliament  with  Den- 
mark in  the  present  unequal  stro^ 
gle.  Tlie  press  had  spoken  o«t  be- 
fore; but  the  House  of  Commooa 
has  thus  made  its  voice  heard,  lad 
although  not  legislatively  bot  im* 
pulsively,  yet  unmistakably  >o^ 
effectively.  Indeed,  the  groat  iirits- 
tion  whidi  this  event  has  prodoeed 
in  Qermany  ia  proof  of  thifc  The 
part  taken  by  the  public  pre0  ia 
this  country  in  connexion  with  th« 
war  had  already  piovoked  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  wholeConfcdention ; 
but,  with  this  addiUoiial  iDeoaUro  to 
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anger,  the  anti-English  wrath  of  the 
Gennan  newspapetB  is  greatly  in- 
cnsaed  and  istensifiedk  It  may  be 
nther  iDconvenieot  to  us  as  a  nation 
that  the  expresBion  of  public  sym- 
pathy should  cost  us  BO  much  as  it 
mmetimes  does.  And  yet  the 
ttDtttiTeness  of  foreigpa  nations  to 
English  opinion  is,  in  itself,  a  pleas- 
ing and  significant  &ct.  If  that 
opinion  were  not)  as  it  is^  a  mighty 
power  in  the  world,  its  expression 
vonld  not  be»  as  it  has  been,  alter- 
nately dreaded  and  invoked,  angrily 
resented  and  laptnrously  hailed, 
fioth  belligerents  in  America  set  a 
high  value  on  it,  and  Italy  has  found 
it  more  powerful  than  the  bayonets 
of  France.  May  it  be  heard  only 
and  ever  on  the  side  of  righteous* 
neas  and  truth ! 

The  month's  armistice  will  soon 
ninitscoune.  What  then?  Will 
hostilities  be  resumed  by  sea  and  by 
land?  Will  the  integrity  of  Den- 
nark  be  restored?  Will  Holstein 
andSchleswig  1>e  severed  from  the 
ancient  monarchy  with  which  they 
hsTe  been  so  long  united?  Will 
the  claims  of  the  slmost-foi^otten 
"Pretender,"  the  Duke  of  Augos- 
tenbaig,  crop  up  again?  These 
qoestions  must  be  remitted  to  the 
London  Conference,  with  prayers 
that  diplomacy  may  solve  them 
peaceably  and  aatisfdctorily. 

The  recent  news  from  America 
shows  that  the  Confederacy,  not- 
withstanding the  heavy  blows  be- 
Kowed  upon  it  by  its  colossal  anta- 
fronitl,  retains  still  no  small  amount 
of  vitality,  and  tliat  consequently 
the  Btntggle  is  apparently  fiar  from 
a  close.  It  may  be  feared,  therefore, 
that  much  blood  is  y«t  to  flow  before 
this  slow  aod  sanguinary  contest  is 
brought  to  an  end.  With  the  Negro 
soldiers  engaged  in  the  strife,  it  must 
be  literally  "  viotory  or  death."  The 
very  sight  of  them,  it  is  reported, 
inferiates,  beyond  description,  the 
Confederate  regiments ;  so  that  they 


refuse  them  quarter  In  battle^  or,  if 
taken  prisoners  of  war,  it  is  to  be 
massacred  at  leisure  in  cold  blood. 
Thus,  while  the  right  of  the  North- 
erner to  fight  for  the  Union  is  con- 
ceded^ and  the  right  of  the  South- 
erner to  strike  for  **  independence  " 
is  claimed,  the  right  of  the  Negro  to 
draw  the  sword  for  /wsono^not  to 
mention  civil  and  political — liberty 
is  indignantly^  and  even  furioasly 
denied.  Indeed  the  friends  of  the 
slave,  by  their  frequent  deprecation 
of  a  "servile  insurrection,^'  have 
contributed  to  foster  the  feeling  in 
which  this  refusal  of  belligerent 
rights  has  originated.  '^  Hereditary 
bondsmen,*'  from  Ireland  to  Greece, 
have  often  been  reminded  by  a  belli^ 
cose  patriotism,  that  those  who 
would  be  free — **themseloe8  must 
strike  the  blow."  But  when  the 
chain  has  hung  from  a  black  wrist, 
the  poetical  appeal  has  not  only  been 
nnioade,  but  the  captive  has  been 
forbidden  by  his  friends  to  strike* 
All  this  looks  as  if  society  were 
strangely  careful  of  the  interests  of 
slave-holders*  The  horrors  of  a  ser> 
vile  war  are  admittedly  great.  But 
who  is  to  blame  for  this?  Is  it  not 
a  law  of  nature  and  of  Providence 
that  the  greater  the  crime  the  greater 
the  retribution?  If  a  New-Eng- 
lander,  whose  object  in  fighting  is 
the  restoration  of  the  union  between 
Massachusetts  and  the  Carolinas,  is 
entitled  to  quarter,  on  what  princi- 
ples of  justice  is  it  refused  to  the 
Negro  soldier  who  draws  the  sword 
for  natural  and  inalienable  rights? 
For  the  credit  of  humanity,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  Southern  States 
will  not  persevere  in  this  atrocious 
treatment  of  the  black  soldiers  who 
have  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  their 
hands. 

The  return  of  Garibaldi  to  his 
island  home  is  not,  after  all,  a  mat- 
ter for  regret.  The  extension  of  his 
visit  to  the  provinces  would  have 
answered,  apparently,  no  good  prac- 
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tical  end.  The  repetition  of  the 
same  wenee  of  nproarioos  welcome, 
the  presentation  of  addreeeee,  the 
feting  and  hanqaeting  at  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  and  other  great  centres, 
could  scarcely  enhance  the  more 
than  royal  honours  conferred  upon 
him  hy  prince,  government,  and 
people  in  tiie  metropolis.  It  was 
not  London  only,  hnt  England,  that 
thus  showed  its  admiration  for  his 
personal  character  and  sympathy 
with  the  great  ohject  of  his  puhltc 
life.  The  end,  so  far,  was  answered 
as  fully  as  by  the  prolongation  of 
his  stay ;  and  his  departure  has 
saved  the  country  from  much  un- 
ne<?ps«ary  excitement,  and  will  allow 
many  quietly  to  mind  their  own 
business. 


The  "*  May  Meetings*'  have  pV 
ingly  indicated  the  continued  activitv 
of  the  Christian  church  in  vsiioiit 
departments  of  labour.  The  pre- 
sentation of  the  clerical  Declaration 
on  the  subject  of  the  recent  decision 
of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  Priry 
Council  vindicates,  to  some  eztfnt, 
the  orthodoxy  of  the  Church  of 
England,  on  some  important  pnints 
of  Scripture  doctrine.  It  is  good  so 
far  as  it  goes,  as  an  indication  of  the 
sound  views  held  hy  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  clei^jy.  Unfortunately, 
it  has  no  le^  force  ;  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  false  teaching  which 
has  called  it  forth  has  obtained  a 
lesal  recognition  in  the  English 
Church. 

May  }eth^  1864. 


THE  LATE  INUNDATION  AT  SHEFFIELD. 


Of  the  many  touching  incidents 
of  the  flood,  one  or  two  are  worthy 
of  special  notice.  On  that  sad  morn- 
ing of  the  twelfth  of  March,  as  we 
made  our  way  towards  Owlerton^ 
our  f^ars  were  excited  for  the  safety 

of  Mr.  J.  R 9  for  many  years  a 

useful  leader  and  Local  preacher. 
His  house  stood  on  the  hank  of  the 
river :  he  had  been  afflicted  with 
paralysis  for  some  time;  and  we 
thought,  **  How  painful,  if  the  old 
man's  life  has  lingered  on  only  to 
he  lost  in  this  r^ark  calamity ! "  But 
when  we  could  l(x>k  across  the 
waste  of  mud,  we  saw,  much  to  our 
surprise,  the  house  was  still  stand- 
ing, and  soon  learnt  that  a//  within 
it  were  saved.  How  was  this? 
Between  the  house  and  the  stream 
stood  the  foi^e,  or  **  tilt,"  and  just 
above  that  there  was  a  bend  in  the 
river,  where  a  large  quantity  of 
debris^  trees,  timber,  and  furniture, 
brought  down  by  the  torrent,  had 
accumulated  ;  and  this  formed  a 
strong  breakwater,  to  divide  the 
volume  of  the  angry  current,  and 
efiectually  to  shield  both  tilt  and 


house  from  its  fnry.  Other  hoas^ 
and  their  occupants  were  protected 
in  a  similar  way.  And  it  vss 
afiecting  to  see  and  to  be  told  how 
this  devouring  flood  positively  car- 
ried on  its  crest  the  means  of  safety 
to  many  precious  lives. 

Another  of  our  members  shoalH 
have  been  at  his  work,  but  over- 
slept himself.  His  lad  left  the 
<«tilt'*  to  call  him  ;  and  while  be 
was  away,  the  flood  came.  Thns 
both  were  preserved  alive.  The 
schoolmaster  at  Bradfield  and  his 
wife  escaped  literally  by  a  hairV 
breadth.  The  man,  also  a  member 
of  our  Society,  who  aroused  theim 
and  whose  promptness  saved  rix  or 
seven  lives  in  as  many  minutes,  toM 
us  that,  as  they  took  their  last  step 
or  two  up  the  hank  to  secure  their 
safety,  the  spmy  of  the  himnr 
waters  dashed  in  their  fiiee.  Verily 
there  was  but  a  step  bet<reen  them 
and  death.  Other  escapes  there 
were,  which,  in  their  moomfiil 
counterpart,  strikingly  tllostrated 
our  Saviour's  words:  "In  thtt 
night  there  shall  be  two  men  in  one 
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M ;  the  one  shall  b«  tAken^  and  th«  We  have  caase  to  thank  God  that 
other  shall  be  left*'  It  is  remarkable  it  came  upon  ns  "as  a  thief  tit  tk$ 
that,  althoagh  many  members  of  So-  nighi."    Twenty-eight  bodies  of  the 
dety  belonging  ehieily  to  the  Sheffield  dead  hare  yet  to  be  recovered. 
West  Circait,  resided  in  the  district  No  reliable  estimate  of  the  value 
dfcoantry  and  town  between  Brad*  of  the  property  de8tro3'ed  has  yet 
Seld  and  Brightside,  through  which  been  given.    But  some  idea  of  the 
the  flood  swept,  noi  ims  of  the»  hH  fearful  devastation  may  be  gathered 
kit  lijt.    Many  suffered  severely ;  from  the  following  statistics^  which 
some  members  of  the  oongregations  have  been  furnished  by  the  police, 
perithed,   hut  itol  (me  member  of  Outside  the  boundary  of  the  borough 
Society.    This  was  noteworthy,  and  of  Sheffield,  about  fifty  buildings, 
JDspired  us  with  thankfulness  and  including  houses,  mills,  hams,  &o., 
priiss  to  God,  for   His  preserving  were  totally  destroyed,  and    fifty- 
are.    At  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  two   partially    destroyed.     Several 
the  Sheffield    West    Circuit,    the  bridges    were    also    swept    away, 
other  day,  a  resolution  was  passed.  Within  the  borough  honndary,  it  is 
"  io  record  our  bumble  and  fervent  stated  that  no  less  than  ninety-eight 
gTaiitude  to  Almighty  God  for  the  Streets,  roads,  &c.,  were  inundated. 
Kmarkable  way  in  which  several  The  following  condensed '*  summary 
members  of  Society  in  this  Circuit  of  the  return "  will  be  read  with 
were  preserved    fh)m    destruction  paiafal  interest  :— 
during  the  recent  flood  ;  and  to  ex-  ^^^^  p^^  p,^^ 
press  our  deep  sympathy  with  the  destroyed,     do.      only. 

■offerers  affected  by  this  calamity  ;     Dwellisg.houses 38    S66    4368 

our  admiration  of  the  way  in  which,  Mills,     Tdts,    Work- 

leneraUy    speaking,    it    has    been  ^^^^{,^1  (ii;;;^;  ^'      "      ^^^ 

borne ;  and  our  earnest  prayer  that        Ac)  ..T...... 2      14      448 

it  may  be  abundantly  overruled  for     Other  BuildingH 67      38      314 

good."  Churches,  Schools,  &c...  — .      — .        10 

Another  cauec  for  general  thank-     ?"**«••    V/. ",' "J^iS        * 

fuloess  is,  thai  the  flood  happened  at  ^"^'^  WalliDg...yaid.  4418 

midnight.  Darkness  and  horrors  Hundreds  of  gardens  were  suh- 
ars  associated,  we  know.  But  in  merged,  covering  several  acres, 
this  instanee,  while  the  night  may  Twenty-one  public  lamps  were  de- 
lend  a  deeper  shade  to  the  picture  of  stroyed.  Forty  horses  were  drown- 
the  calamity,  it  certainly  does  not  ed,  thirty-five  cows,  two  hundred 
deepen  Che  gloom  of  the  catastrophe  and  forty-five  pigs,  and  fowls  and 
itself.  Had  it  happened  in  the  day-  rabbits  too  numerous  for  accurate 
time,  the  people  would  have  been  computation, 
downstairs  instead  of  up;  the  streets  The  subscription-list  is  reported 
woeld  have  heen  full  of  children  at  to  reach  nearly  £43,000.  The  Dis- 
play ;  the  manufactoriea  would  trict  Committees  have  been  unceas- 
have  been  occupied  by  thousands  of  Ing  and  assiduous  in  the  use  of  the 
workmen  ;  and  when  we  think  of  Fund  subscribed  for  the  relief  of  the 
the  confottion,  the  rushing  to  and  distressed.  Theirs  is  a  work  of 
fro,  and  the  indescribable  anxieties  great  difficulty,  requiring  much 
which  would  have  been  consequent  careful  attention,  and  no  small 
upon  the  aonnding  of  the  alarm,  amount  of  time  and  energy.  They 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  lose  '  will  earn,  and  no  doubt  will  have, 
of  life  wonld  have  been,  beyond  all  the  warmest  thanks  of  their  fellow- 
eampatiaon,  fpreater  than  it  now  is.  townsmen.    By  means  of  the  sub- 
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BcriptionSi  the  tools  of  workmen 
have  been  replaced,  and  the  Com- 
mittees are  now  helping  the  poorer 
classes  to  restore  the  comfort  of 
their  homes  by  putting  into  them 
fresh  furniture.  Very  many,  how- 
ever, of  those  who  were  driven  out 
of  their  houses,  have  left  the  flooded 
districts  to  seek  shelter  elsewhere. 

The  Water-Works  Company  held 
their  annual  meeting  yesterday. 
The  Directors'  Report  stated  that 
they  had  taken  the  opinion  of  emi- 
nent Counsel  on  the  present  state  of 
the  Company's  affairs,  and  those 
gentlemen  **  intimate  that  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Company  is  generally 
liable  to  make  good  the  damage 
caused  by  the  accident."  They 
further  state  that  "  this  opinion  has 
not  the  conclusive  force  of  a  l^gal 
decision,  and  that  it  is  still  open  to 
the  shareholders  to  contest  it  if  they 
think  fit."  But  the  Dixectors  do 
not  recommend  them  **to  contest 
this  question  of  general  liability^ 
but  rather  to  take  such  steps  as 
may  enable  the  Company  to  meet 
any  legitimate  claims  which  may 
be  made  upon  them  &irly  and 
promptly."  They  also  "recom- 
mend that  power  should  be  asked 
from  Parliament  to  raise  the  sum  of 
£400,000,  on  loan,  by  preference, 
guaranteed,  or  debenture  shares." 
Previous  to  this  disaster,  the  Com- 
pany was  in  a  veiy  flourishing  state ; 
the  net  balance  on  the  year  ending 
the  31  st  of  December  last,  being 
£18»20O.  28.  Ud.  And  it  is,  indeed, 
a  mercy  that  the  Company  is  strong 
enough  to  bear  up  under  this  heavy 
misfortune ;  for,  had  it  been  crush- 
ed, its  sinking  would  have  been 
ihser  rvin  to  many  shareholders, 
who,  as  it  is,  must  be  numbered 
among  the  greatest  suffisren.  No 
dividend  is  declared,  but  the  shares 
are  not  lost ;  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  no  doubt  they  will  re- 
cover almost  their  former  value. 
On  "the  causes  of  the  accident," 
the  Report  states, "  These  are  neces- 


sarily, even  yet,  to  a  greit  extent; 
matter  of  speculation."     But, "  the 
Directora   have   requested  eminent 
engineers,  the  undoubted  lesden  of 
the   profession  amongst  hydnolie 
engineen  in  England,  to  inveetigate 
these  causes,  and  also  to  sdriee  the 
Company  as  to  the  future  oooduet 
of  their  works."    It  is  to  be  hoped 
the  laboun  of  these  gentlemen  will 
be  successful ;  for,  as  is  well  known, 
the    coroner^s    investigation    shed 
very  little  light  upon  the  subject, 
and  Mr.  Rawlinson's  Report  to  the 
Government  is  eagerly  looked  for. 
The   Directora   close    their  Report 
with  an  expression  of  thankfulnea 
for  the  **  noble,  charitable  contriba- 
tions  made  by  all  classes,"  end  for 
the  immediate  relief  thus  afforded, 
which  **  the  situation  of  the  Com- 
paoy  made  it  imposnble  for  them  to 
attempt."    After   some  dlscufleion, 
as  was  natural,  the  meeting  adopted 
the  Report ;  and  in  anticipation  of 
this,  as  the  session  was  advanced, 
the  Directora  had  already  given  in- 
structions for  the  preparation  of  the 
bill  to  be  laid  before  Parliament 
They  trust  to  succeed  in  the  effort 
to  do  this  **  by  the  saspension  of  tlie 
ordinary  rules  of  both  Houses." 

Christian  people  at  a  distasee 
may  ask  very  naturally.  What  sie 
the  moral  and  reUpumt  effects  of 
this  dread  visitation  1  This  is  a 
question  which  thooe  on  the  spot 
have  asked  with  prayerful  wci&ar 
tude,  and  have  watched  and  waited 
to  answer  to  their  own  satisfiMtioa. 
Unfortunately,  as  yet  we  cannot 
give  to  oursdves  or  othen  a  rerj 
cheering  or  promising  reply.  We 
have  heard  of  some  hopc^  io- 
stances  of  direct^  visible  good, 
though  the  number  is  but  few. 
The  first  Sunday  our  congregatioa 
at  Owlerton  assembled  after  the 
flood,  the  people  had  evidently  not 
recovered  finom  the  ahoek*  Then 
was  feeling,  deep  feeling ;  but  tbcie 
was  a  numbness,  a  torpor  about  iti 
which  made  it  painlnl.    If  it  ^ 
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iomi  expnasioiiy  it  would  haTe  been 
in  this,  or  some  each  exclamation^ 
"What  a   mercy    it    is     we    are 
ilirel"    Indeedy    at   the    prayer- 
meeting  in  the  evening,  two  persons 
came  op  to  the  communion-rails  to 
testify  their  deep  thankfulness  to 
God  for  the  preservation  of  their 
lires.    The  next  Sunday  morning 
the  stupor  had  passed  away,  and  a 
rich,  sensitive     feeling    prevailed, 
which  still  continues,  and  out  of 
which  we  trust  and  pray,  through 
the  grace  of  the  Spirit,  some  fruit 
will  be  brought  forth  to  the  glory 
and  praise  of   God.    But  of  any 
widespread  religious  effect  we  can- 
not, at  present,    speak   hopefully. 
Nor  yet  can  we  say  that  this  melan- 
choly disaster  has  had  the  slightest 
perceptible  moral  influence  for  good 
upon  the  masses  of  our  townspeople. 
If  the  truth  must  be  told,  fiom  all 
we  can  see  and  learn,  there  is  no 
apparent   improvement    any    way. 
This  is  cause  for  humiliation  and 
mourning   before  God.    Doubtless, 
His  hand  was  in  it ;  for  **  shall  there 
he  evil   in  a  city,  and  the   Lord 
hath  not  done  It  ?"    And  He  meant 
it  for  our  "  reproof  and  correction 
is  righteouaneas.'*    It  is  the  voice 
of  God's  sore  judgment ;  one  of  the 
premonitions  of  His  wrath.    Men 
ehonld  hearken  to  it,  and  turn  from 
their  wicked  ways,  to  do  that  which 
is  lawful  and  right,  that  they  may 
save  their  souls  aJive. 

Bet  is  this  deafness  to  the  voice 
of  God,  this  continued  spiritual  in- 
sensibility nnder  chastisement,  so 
much  a  caose  for  wonder  as  it  is  for 
mourning  and  weeping?  We  fear 
not.  Does  not  all  history  teach, 
what  our  observation  in  Uiis  case 
confirms, — that  men  can  be  subject 
to  '^most  disastrous  chances,^  to 
'^  moving  accidents  by  flood  and 
field,**  to  ** hair-breadth  escapes" 
from  the  ravages  of  war,  pestilence, 
famine,  fire,  and  every  other  horror 
which  threatens  our  life,  and  yet 
remain  nnmored  in  sonl,  deaf  to  the 
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claims  of  God,  insensible  alike  to 
their  fearful  liability  as  sinners  and 
their  gracious  privilege  through 
Christ?  They  do  not  continue  in 
sin  through  lack  of  means  for  their 
instruction  and  qnickemng.  These 
abound  on  every  hand.  If  the  con- 
version of  men  depended  simply  on 
the  number  and  impressiveness  of 
the  lessons  taught  by  God  continu- 
ally, then  should  we  have  to  rejoice 
over  ^  three  thousand  pricked  in 
their  heart  "  in  one  day.  Under 
the  quiet  of  ordinary  circumstances, 
God  speaks  to  man  by  the  ministry 
of  His  word,  by  the  various  les- 
sons of  His  providence ;  while,  now 
and  then.  He  speaks,  as  in  this 
calamity,  with  a  voice  of  thunder. 
But  **  lightnings,  and  thunderings," 
and  the  still,  small  voice  are  alike  to 
those  who  are  ''dead  in  trespasses 
and  sins."  If  they  do  not  heed  the 
one  voice,  we  need  not  marvel  if 
they  dbregard  the  other.  What 
men  want  is  the  "  seeing  eye,"  "the 
feeling  sense ; "  the  quick  percep- 
tion to  see  "God  in  clouds,  and 
hear  Him  in  the  wind  ; "  to  feel  the 
presence  of  Jesus  as  He  passeth  by, 
and  the  disposition  to  cry,  "  Jesus, 
Thou  Son  of  David,  have  mercy  on 
me  !  "  This  spiritual  sight  and 
sensibility  can  only  come  from  God 
the  Holy  Ghost.  And  well  will  it 
be  for  us  and  for  others,  if  the 
mournful  fact  we  are  now  noting 
should  lead  us  to  a  clearer  appre- 
hension of  the  province  and  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  to  a  more  implicit 
trust  in  the  efiKcacy  of  His  grace, 
and  to  more  importunate  prayer  for 
the  demonstration  of  His  presence 
and  power.  "The  true  light  now 
shineth  ; "  but "  men  love  darkness 
rather  than  light,  because  their 
deeds  are  evil."  "When  He  is 
come.  He  will  reprove  the  world  of 
sin,  and  of  righteousness,  and  of 
judgment."  Among  others  taught 
by  this  late  visitation,  this  one  les- 
son should  press  home  to  the  hearts 
of  God's  people :  Prc^far  the  richer 
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hapUw^  of  the  E6ly  Glumi  ;  pnjffmr 
Bis  mighty  working  in  1^  Ckwrek 
atid  around  kerj  andf  thwigh  ordi' 
naty  and  otctro/ordinaiy  meam  alHo^ 


Mstin  Sink  aionej^  die 
and  doioaUan  o/wten^ 

JOSBFH  Wl£Ltt« 

Sk^fiM,  April  ISHhy  im. 


VARIETIES; 


Ths  Irish  and  Scotch  iv  Eng- 
land  The  census  of  1861  found  io 

Englaud  (with  Walesl  601,634  persons 
who  were  bora  in  Ireutiia,  and  169,202 
who  were  born  in  Scotland.  This  is  all 
increase  since  the  census  of  1851  of 
81,675  Irish,  or  nearly  1 6  per  cent.,  and  of 
39,115  Scotch,  or  no  less  than  30  per 
cent  But  the  immigration  of  Iri»h  and 
Scotch  into  England  in  the  10  years 
must  have  been  considerably  larger  tfian 
this,  and,  probably,  somewhere  about 
double ;  for  the  children  bom  in  England 
of  Irish  and  Scottish  parents  are  in  the 
census  reckoned  among  the  English  peo- 
ple, and,  thereforCj  do  not  supply  the  loss 
by  death  of  any  of  those  who  were  re- 
turned in  1851  as  born  in  Ireland  or 
Scotland.  There  must,  then,  have  arriv- 
ed here  not  only  these  additional  81,675 
Irish  and  39,115  Scotch  immigrants,  but 
also  others  to  supply  the  vacancies  cre- 
ated by  death.  The  Irish  hate  oome  to 
England  in  greater  proportion  (in  rJa- 
tion  to  the  population  of  their  country) 
than  the  Scotch,  but  the  ratios  are  now 
becoming  more  equal.  With  regard  to 
the  distribution  of  these  immigrants,  the 
metropolis  of  course  tempts  mon  than  its 
share.  The  Irish-bora  persons  enume- 
imted  in  all  England  in  1861  were  one  in 
every  33  of  the  population,  the  Scottish- 
bora  one  in  118;  but  in  London  there 
were  106,879  Irish-bom  persons,  (a 
rather  smaller  number  than  in  1851,)  and 
35,733  Scottish-bora ;  so  that  the  Irish 
were  one  in  every  26,  and  the  Scotch  one 
in  78  of  the  people  of  London.  In  vari- 
ous other  towns,  and  especially  in  the 
manufacturing  districts,  tiie  Irish  settle 
in  large  numbers.  In  Leeds  one  in 
every  20  persons  enumerated  at  the  last 
census  was  returned  as  having  been  bora 
in  Ireland ;  in  Manchester,  one  in  9 ; 
and  in  Liverpool,  nearly  a  fifth  of  the 
•ntire  population.  In  Bradfixrd  the  pro- 
portion is  one  in  every  17;  in  Preston, 
one  in  12 ;  in  Stockport,  one  in  9.  The 
women  are  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
papulation  in  the  manu&cturing  dis- 
Uicu ;  in  the  districts  of  Rochdale,  of 
Aabton,  and  of  Salfbrd,  and  in  the  dty  of 
Manchester  3  in  5  of  the  Irish-bora  in- 
habitants are  females.    This  is  accounted 


ibr  by  the  demand  for  female  labonr. 
Scotchwomen  in  England  are  fewer  than 
Scotchmen;  there  are  but  about  fbdr 
women  to  five  men.  I'he  Infercoce  is 
that  Scotchmen  frequently  come  here 
singly  to  posh  their  fovtuiies,  often  mar- 
rying English  wives,  and  leaving  an 
undue  proportion  of  women  is  Scotisiid. 
The  Scotch  settle  latgely  in  the  north. 
One  in  every  58  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Mandiester  at  the  census  was  retuned 
as  bom  in  Scotland,  snd  one  in  every 
25  of  the  inhabitanu  of  Liverpool ;  ud 
of  the  169,000  Scottuh-born  pctsoiu  in 
England  nearly  half  were  found  in  Lao- 
cashire  and  the  ftrar  counties  nearest  the 
border,— Nonhumberlaad,  CumberisBd, 
WestmorhuBd,  and  Dotham.  Of  the 
(toO,000  Irish-bora  perMna  in  EogUod 
more  than  half  are  in  Ijondon  and  Lan- 
cashire. 

BeHs  of  Russia One  marvel  of 

Moscow  to  all '  strangers,  after  sadatinf^ 
themselves  with  the  Kreinlfai<^**ths( 
abode  of  Russians  mighty  empire,**->is 
the  enormous  size,  multitude,  ud  mn&ic 
of  her  bells, — Shells  in  comparison  of 
which  our  great  Tom  of  Liocolo  and 
unfortunate  Ben  of  the  new  Pariianent 
(if  Westminster  are  but  aa  tiokiind 
cymbals.  Think  of  «  bell  weigbioj^ 
three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pounbi 
the  weight  of  the  great  bell  of  Moscoss 
its  king  of  bells;  which,  though  n« 
exactly  the  **  mountain  of  meul**  which 
a  too  literal  traveller  had  expected  to  fiad 
it,  yet  transcends  all  known  bella;  its 
weight  being  eleven  times  that  of  our 
Ben,  and  thirty  tiroes  that  of  the  great 
beU  of  St.  Paul's.  For  mOie  than  a 
century  it  baa  been  mofte,  ita  hrifiy 
having  been  destroyed  by  firs  in  1737* 
But  others  of  vast  weight,  s<Mne  leachtDg 
to  one  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand 
pounds,  are  In  constant  use,  and  all  gifted 
with  the  most  musical  nttenncea.  "  Is 
foct,'*  aa  Piofossor  Smyth  has  obfterred, 
'•  the  Russian  peasant  finds  that,  for  bis 
peculiar  constitution  of  mind,  the  migb^ 
music  of  great  beUs  in  the  open  air 
awakens  more  of  devotional  fifdrng  thso 
painted  ^aaa  windows  in  cither  a  Oocbic 
•r  a  Grocian  temple.  These,  iheitArc* 
they  comparativelj  neglect,  and  the  otheis 
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tbej  prosecute  villi  aq  eunestaeit  io(en«e 
io  the  extreme.    The  uie  o^  tl^e  bdli 
tliey  are  little  aboat,  except  io  so  &r  as 
errtaiD  noUe  notes  are  only  producible 
by  a  large  tiae.    But  every  bdl  ia  teated 
fur  iti  Dote;  and  at  the  chief  private 
VttBu&ctorics   at  M0S09W  numbera    of 
beOs  are  kept  conatanCly  auapended,  in 
order  that  purchasers  may  try  them  by 
the  aousd  they  give  out    A  Weatem 
eritie  maj  be  inclined  to  deride  the  notion 
af  putting  a  bell  00  the  aame  footing 
with  a  picture  or  an  architectUTal  utter- 
ance; but,  viewed  catheticaUy,  what  are 
the  two  latter,  even    in  their   higheat 
(umples,  other  than  a  ^per«rt  language 
adapted  to  the  eye?    And  if  the  bell 
apKsacs  artiatical  thought,  and  conveys 
PM^niag  with  pleasure  to  the  ear,  why,  it 
i«  a  mere  ewe  of  eye  verms  ear.     Whichr 


ever  ^y  ^P  ewe  may  be  aettled  in 
dilettanti  cirdea,  there  ia  the  broad 
atatiatical  fiict  of  one  group  of  nations  in 
the  West  who  evidently  prefer  their 
Bsthetical  public  worka  to  be  erected 
for  the  sake  of  the  eye  nuunly ;  and  there 
is  a  single  nation  in  the  Bast  of  Europe, 
but  a  giant  nation,  which,  while  by  no 
means  neglecting  the  eye,  considers  the 
ear,  in  an  abstract  point  of  view,  as  an 
organ  of  just  as  noble  a  character,  capable 
of  coD^unicating  aa  much  intellectual 
pleaaure  and  a#  high  inatruction,  and 
therefore  equally  worthy  of  having  great 
national  erectiona  for  ita  benefit  and 
del^tation.  Hence  have  originated  the 
magnificent  bella  pf  Rusaia  ;  and  hence, 
too,  aa  a  consequence^  the  beUries  of 
^u^iaare  the  most  original  and  beautiful 
pointa  in  her  architecture. — Witness, 
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WILD  FLOWERS. 

<•  Conddor  the  lilies  of  the  fleM,  hew  fhey  grow.*'  (Matt  vL  fift) 


God  m{gfat  have  made  this  beauteous 
earth. 

And  left  it  void  of  flowers ; 
Ne  MDg-birda  with  their  welcome  mfrth^ 

Or  fragrant  aummer-boweni ; 
With  no&ght  to  meet  the  eye  or  ear, 
la  light  or  sound,  bat  what  was  dreat. 

B«t  all  HU  gifts  are  bountiful. 

In  providence  and  grace  s 
Onlj  oar  laggard  hearta  are  dull. 

Oar  bve  po  slow  of  pace. 
To  lajr  oor  offerings  at  Hia  feet, 
Aod  piaiae  Uim  with  devotion  mee^. 

Come  forth !  God*8  wild  flowen  are  in 
bloom 

On  every  band  to-dav; 
The  hawthorn  white,  the  yellow  broom, 

The  honeysuckle  gay : 
And  flowers  of  ercry  varied  hue, 
<(U1  beautiful,  await  your  view. 

Wild  flowers !  wild  flowers  !    go  where 
you  will. 

In  green  and  quiet  lane, 
Io  wood  or  field,  you  meet  them  still. 

On  mountain- aide  or  plain: 
M'l  flowers  are  they ;  no  human  hand 
E'er  planted  one  throoghout  the  land* 
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The  cowslip  blosaoroa  in  the  field, 

The  violet  ia  the  hedge ; 
And  lilies  white  the  valleya  yield. 

And  blooming  water-aedge; 
And  hyaiBinthf  and  primrose  join. 
And  daisies  are  a  gift  Divine. 

Stop  at  this  quiet  little  nook ; 

The  wild  rose  over-head 
Haaga  in  feataona.    But  plosfy  Ipok,^ 

The  pimpernel  so  red. 
And  strawberry,  cbpoiie  the  sunny  spot. 
And  love*s  own  pledge,  *<  Forget  me  not 

Tei^  thousan4  times  ten  thousand  flowers 

Ood  plants  and  waters  too ; 
He  tends  the  sunshine,  and  the  showers, 

And  southern  breeye,  and  dew, 
For  children's  joy,  and  manhood's  love, 
To  draw  our  hearts  to  heaven  above. 

Ood  gives  their  colour  and  their  scent : 
The  humblest  flower  that  blooms 

Was  formed  by  power  omnipotent ; 
Ood  mingles  their  perfumes ; 

And  Solomon  in  pomp  and  ease 

Was  not  arrayM  like  one  of  these. 

Oather  Ood*8  wild  flowera  in  their  prime, 

Whidi  beautify  the  earth  t 
Oo  forth  with  shouta  at  summer-time. 

Sweet  children,  in  your  mirth : 
Ood*s  smile  is  on  them,  and  they  prove 
The  Ood  of  power  is  Ood  of  love. 

BCXJAMIK    OOUGH. 
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AirHUAL    MEETING. 

Aptse  the  Meeting  hsd  been  opened 
with  the  usoal  devotional  services,  the 
Right  Homoueable  Joseph  Na- 
PiEE  took  the  chair,  and  addressed  the 
Meeting  as  follows  : — Mr.  President  and 
Christian  fiiends,  I  have,  in  the  first 
place,  to  return  mj  very  gimteftil  thanks 
to  the  Committee  and  to  yoa,  for  the  ho- 
nour which  you  have  conferred  upon  me. 
On  the  last  occasion  I  was  not  able  to 
attend  and  take  the  chair,  as  had  been 
desired.  Although  in  the  course  of  a 
considerable  experience  of  life  I  have 
often  found  that  the  providence  of  Ood 
was  wiser  than  the  arraogements  of  man, 
and  always  had  something  better  in  store 
under  difficulties,  I  could  hardly  have 
anticipated  that  the  result  of  the  disap- 
pointment of  last  year  would  be  to  trans, 
fer  me  to  this  year  of  Jubilee,  to  enable 
me  to  preside  upon  an  occasion  when  I 
can  enter  fully  into  the  apostolic  precept, 
**  Rejoice  with  them  that  do  rejoice.*'  It 
is  not  the  first  occasimi  on  which  I  have 
been  present  at  your  meetings.  It  was 
my  privilege  years  ago  to  attend  here, 
when  I  recognised  on  this  platform  old 
fomiliar  friends,  some  of  Whom  '^have 
finished  their  coarse  with  joy,**  and  have 
joined  the  **  doud  of  witnesses.^ 
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'*  Jeans  ia  tli«lr  great  reward ; 
Jeeoi  is  tbdr  endleM  rest** 

But  on  this  occasion,  this  year  of  Jubi- 
lee and  rejoicing,  I  do  feel  it  to  be  ah 
especial  privilege  to  come  here,  not  as  a 
member  of  your  Connexion,  nor,  indeed, 
as  a  member  of  any  particular  diureh  of 
the  Reformation ;  but  I  come  in  the  ch&- 
racter  of  a  member  of  that  church  mili- 
tant which  was  established  by  the  last 
recorded  words  of  our  Lord  and  Master, 
"  Ye  shall  be  witnesses  unto  me  both  in 
Jerusalem,  and  in  all  Judm,  and  in  Sa- 
maria, and  unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the 
earth.*'  I  think  it  is  a  very  suitable  oc- 
casion for  us  to  go  back  for  a  short  time, 
and  consider  the  terms  of  that  great 
Cliriatian  charter,  to  which  every  branch 
of  the  Christian  church  must  make  its 
last  appeal, — **  Go  ye  into  all  the  world, 
and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature : 
and,  lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto 
the  end  of  the  world."  It  covers  all  this 
world,  and  all  time  connected  with  it 
Then  think  how  much  depended  on  the 
Issue  of    those    few  feithful  followers 


obeying  these  words ;  and  constda  the 
difficulties  which  they  had  to  enooimter. 
I  ask  any  infidel,  who  has  a  spsrk  of  res- 
son,  how  he  can  account  to  me  for  thit; 
that  those  few  men,  if  they  did  not  he- 
lieve  that  Jesus  was  the  ascendiag  Sa- 
viour; if  they  did  not  believe  thst*'aU 
power  was  given  unto  Him  in  hesven  and 
in  earth  ;**  if  they  did  not  believe  in  the 
promise  of  the  Father  and  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Spirit;  and  if  that  Spirit  hsd  sot 
accompanied  them  fai  their  march  ftr- 
wavd,  in  *' their  work    and    labour  of 
love ;  '*  how  was  it  that  these  poor,  unlet- 
tered men  worked  their  way,  against  the 
subtle  philosophy  of  the  Oredtt,  a^sinit 
the  power  and  pride  of  imperial  Rome, 
against  the  barbarism  and  the  oonnptioa 
of  human  nature,  and  all  the  enmity  of 
states  which  they  had  aftervarda  to  om- 
oome  ?    As  I  look  upon  it,  one  of  the 
noblest  testimonies   in  confirmation  of 
this  charter  is  provided  by  the  results  of 
Missionary  labour.     It  is  the  peipetus- 
tion  of  our  conviction  of  the  great  tinth 
of  our  Lord's  headahip  of  the  diurch,  of 
the  continued  presence  and  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  of  the  perfection  sad 
infallibility  of  the  inspired  word  of  God. 
For  obserre,  they  had   the  same  Old- 
Testament  Scriptures,  the  truth  fteieo- 
typed  by  the  Spirit  of  God;  and  thoe 
have  the  seal  and  sanction  of  our  hieseed 
Lord  and  of  all  His  apoatlea.    We  have 
in  addition,  now,  the   inspired  snd  le- 
corded  testimony  of  Uieir  holy  lahoor  in 
executing,  as  fer  as  they  were  aUe  to 
execute,  the  great  commission.    Indeed, 
in  this  latter  record,  I  think,  there  a  s 
most  beautiful  evidence,   wfaidi   ought 
always  to  comfort  us,  and  make  us  ftd 
sure  of  the  foundations  upon  which  vc 
stand.    I  mean  the  evidence  derived  fiom 
the  labours  of  the  great  Apoatk  Paul,  he- 
cause  the  genuineness  of  his  Eputlcs  cui- 
not  possibly  be  gmiosayed.     We  have  the 
inspired  testimony  of  that  great  and  emi- 
nent num  the  servant  of  Christ.     We 
have  his  account  of  what  was  the  Gospel 
he  was  commanded  to  preadi ;  whether 
in  polished  Corinth,  whether  in  imperial 
Rome,  wherever  he  went,  it  was  **  Jeans 
Christ,  and    Uim    crucified."     It  vsi 
<*  Christ  the  power  of  God,  and  **  Cbrift 
'<  the  wisdom  of  God."  It  was  **  foolishness 
to   the  Greeks,"  it  was  «a  stumbling- 
block  to  the  Jews;"  but  to  those  wbo 
believed  it  was  ''the  power  of  God  voto 
salvation."    Then  we  have  no  diflkoUj 
about  the  message.     If  we  ai«  actia; 
upon  our  Lord's  diaiter  as  a  MissioBsi; 
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cbardi,  u  put  of  the  whole  tmiTenal 
cborch  of  Chiut,  carrying  out  His  com- 
miuioo,  we  have  no  difficulty  about  the 
loaree  from  which  we  are  to  derive  this 
mesMge.    It  is  from  the  pure  word  of 
God.    We  have  no  difficulty  about  the 
•geocy  00  which  we  are  to  rely, — the  aid 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  energy  of  fiiith 
and  piayer,  and  all  the  appliances  which 
God  has  pot  in  our  power.    Though  true 
it  is  that  oar  difficulties  are  diffinrent  from 
those  which    the   apostles  had   to  en- 
coonter,  oar  duty  is  the  same.     Every 
ooe  of  OS,  every  Christian,  has  a  duty, 
accordiDg  to  hitf  opportunity,  to  radiate 
the  tmth ;  to  speak  words  in  season  when 
he  cu ;  to  be  himself,  so  fitf  as  Ood  may 
enable  him,  a  *'  living  epistle,  known  and 
Ksd  of  an  men.*'     We  find  in  our  own 
tJDM  that  the  difficulties  which  we  have 
to  eooountcr  are  different ;  and  you  will 
observe  that  the   whole  power  of    the 
enemy  is  eoncentrated  at  the  present  time 
in  tiying  to  disparage  great  fundamental 
troths,  and  especially  to  undermine  the 
aaprrmacy  of  God's  written  word.     Some 
confosion  (if  not  disquietude)  has  foU 
loved  in  reftrenoe  to  a  recent  deeision 
that  hss  been  come  to  in  connexion  with 
the  church  to  which  I  belong ;  and  you 
blow  how  that  has  been  endeavoured  to 
be  represented,  so  as  to  make  it  appear 
tbtt  the  Established  Church  did  not  hold 
the  iaMUbilitf  and  inspiration  of  Ood*s 
holjr  void.     Nothing  can  be  more  mis- 
taken.   I  could  not  hold  with,  for  one 
nuHDcnt, — I  could  not,  on  my  allegiance 
to  the  King  of  kings,  rcnuin  in    any 
church  that  would  deny,  or  controvert,  or 
doobt  in  any  respect,  that  the  whole 
Scripture  is  given  by  imtpiratlon  of  Ood, 
that  it  is  all  of  it  indited  by  men  quali- 
fied and  gnided  by  the  Holy  Qhost ;  the 
gift  of  Ood,  who  intended  it  for  the  good 
of  man.     But  a  church  connected  with 
the  state  baa  certain  disadvantages  as  well 
aa  sdvaotages.     Young  ladies  know  very 
«en  they  may  not  have  all  the  liberty  of 
single  women  when  they  are  joined  in 
manisge.     They  cannot  expect  the  com- 
plete hberty  of  single  ladies,  snd  also  the 
adTSQtagcs  of  married  life.   Those  unions 
ve  most  take  '*fbr  better,  for  worse." 
Nov,  the  church  has  an  advantage  in  its 
connexion  with  the  state,  according  to  my 
mind;  but,  undoubtedly,  it  has  a  dis- 
adTutsge,  which    is    exemplified    very 
mudi  by  Uie  recent  decision ;  because,  for 
the  purpose  of  what  we  call  coercive  ju- 
risdiction, for    punishment    under    the 
lav,  you  must  show  that  some  matter  of 
lav  has  been  violated,  and  the  tribunal 
vhich  sita  upon  that  can  only  decide  on 
vhat  I  may  call  the  statute  law  of  the 


church,  whether  any  particular  enactment 
has  been  contravened.  It  was  by  looking 
into  the  formularies  of  the  Church,  that 
the  Court  of  Appeal  could  arrive  at  any 
specific  decision  in  this  matter.  But 
although  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
at  any  time  decided  as  a  matter  of  con- 
troversy, I  would  venture  to  say  that  in 
all  her  formularies,  from  first  to  last, 
there  is  nothing  more  dearly  assumed 
throughout  than  the  inspiration,  the 
authority,  the  in&UibiUty  of  Ood*s  Holy 
Word ;  and  that  Holy  Word,  fVom  first 
to  last,  is  assumed  to  be  complete  and 
entire.  For  my  part,  I  can  say  this  with 
more  distinctness  because  I  have  never 
myself  felt  any  taste  for  entering  into 
disquisitions  about  dynamical  and  verbal 
inspiration.  I  think  they  are  very  much 
like  the  philosophies  which  Bacon  com- 
pared to  the  cobwebs  of  men's  iooagina- 
tion.  I  am  able  to  cite  a  very  important 
passage  from  an  address  recently  delivered 
by  the  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in 
the  University  of  Dublin  before  the  as- 
sembled dergy  of  the  Irish  Church.  They 
are  the  words  of  a  man  known  for  hU 
great  learning,  and  known  for  his  candour 
and  his  attachment  to  all  the  great  truths 
of  the  Reformation ;  I  speak  of  the  Rev, 
Dr.  Butcher.  He  deals  with  the  Scrip- 
tures indfteiivefy,  not  laying  down  any 
theory,  but  accepting  what  Ood  has  In  fiict 
given.  He  is  not  a  bishop,  though  he 
ought  to  be. 

**  Difficulties  once  deemed  insurmount- 
able, have  been  removed.  Seeming  con- 
tradictions and  discrepancies  have  been 
reconciled,  and,  in  not  a  few  instances^ 
converted  into  fresh  proofb  of  the  minute 
accuracy  of  the  sacred  writers.  And,  on 
the  whole,  it  may  be  confidently  asserted, 
that,  after  all  the  laborious  researches  that 
have  been  made  into  the  contents  of  the 
Bible  by  its  friends  and  by  its  foes ;  after 
all  the  pains  snd  ingenuity  that  have  been 
exhausted  by  the  latter,  in  order  to  lower 
its  character  as  a  Divine  book,  not  a 
single  charge  of  positive  error,  even  in 
things  outside  the  immediate  sphere  of 
spiritual  and  religious  truths,  has  ever  yet 
been  established  against  any  of  the  writers 
of  Holy  Scripture.  CareiUl  and  searching 
investigation  has  already  set  aside,  or  is  in 
process  of  removing,  apparent  objections 
to  the  truth  of  Scripture,  whether  arising 
from  the  discoveries  of  sdence,  or  from 
the  results  of  historical  or  critical  research. 
And  all  fair  analogy  leads  us  to  expect 
that  the  more  enlarged  the  inductions  of 
physical  sdence  become,  the  more  mi- 
nutely the  facts  of  history  are  explored, 
the  more  thoroughly  the  laws  of  human 
language  are  ascertained,  the  more  com- 
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pletely  the  tnie  principlen  of  blUiad  in> 
tcrpretatioD  are  nndentood,  so  much  the 
more  will  the  icriptiml  diflictiltiet  and 
objectioiM  which  ttiil  continue  ananswered 
disappear  t  and  that,  if  all  the  uecessarj 
data  can  be  obtained,  not  a  single  diffi- 
culty will  remain  nnsurmonntcd,  not  a 
single  objection  unresolved.** 

That  I  take  to  be  a  verj  important  tes- 
timony ;  because,  in  goiqg  out  into  the 
world  with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the 
commission  is  to  **  preach  the  word,'* 
**  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  Ood,**  upon 
the  Ditrine  authority.  It  is  not  to  tell 
the  Heathen  that  he  may,  by  any  moral 
effort,  save  himself;  it  is  not  to  preach 
any  system  of  ethics  or  cold  philosophy  ; 
but  it  is  to  tell  the  Heathen  that  man 
hath  sinned,  but  God  hath  suffi^red,— 
that  there  is  a  free  and  ftill  salvation  re- 
vealed. Looking  into  the  state  of  the 
world,  and  particularly  those  countries  to 
which  your  Jubilee  Fund  is  to  be  some- 
what appropriated ;  looking  to  the  con- 
dition of  China  and  Japan,  and  at  the 
condition  of  Italy,  let  me  ask  your  atten* 
tion  for  a  few  moments  to  some  sugges- 
tions. Chiiui  and  Japan  were  in  a  sute 
of  comparative  civilisation, — certainly 
Japan,-~when  this  country  was  in  rude 
barbarism ;  but  China  and  Japan  had 
not  the  Gospel  of  ChrisL  The  mechan- 
ical and  finer  arts,  which  gratify  the  eye, 
the  taste,  and  the  sense,  have  excelled  in 
Japan  for  many  centuries;  but  still 
darkness  has  covered  the  Uuid  snd  the 
people.  In  England  all  our  civiliiation 
is  built  on  the  word  of  God,  and  on  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation.  Turning 
now  to  Italy,  I  think  the  contrast  is  re- 
markable. Nearly  about  the  period  of 
the  Reformation  under  Elisabeth  in  this 
country,  the  Council  of  Trent  recon- 
structed the  Roman  Catholic  system. 
It  fettered  the  Bible ;  the  light  of  the 
glorious  Gospel  of  Christ,  who  is  the 
imsge  of  God,  could  not  shine  into  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  Compare  Italy 
witb  England.  Our  Reformation  was 
proceeding  somewhat  about  the  same 
period,  almost  contemporaneously ;  three 
himdred  years  have  passed  away.  Now, 
flt)m  China,  from  Japan,  from  Italy, 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  wherever  the 
light  of  freedom  arises,  wherever  it 
quickens  the  soul  of  man,  all  hearts  turn 
to  England  ;  and  I  think  it  would  be  to 
underrate  the  moral  a.«ccndency  of  Eng- 
land, it  would  be  to  overlook  her  provi- 
dential position,  if  we  did  not  see  in  all 
this  that  God  has  committed  to  us  the 
Holy  Scriptures  and  the  message  of  free 
salvation  for  ••all  the  world,"  that  we 
are  privileged  to  be  the  great  defenders 


of  the  fidth,-.and  there  is  raooa  cmmgh 
for  all  our  churches,     llicre  ii  t  laigc 
platform    throaghom  **  all  the  woiU.** 
One  church  succeeds  well  in  OBe]risce, 
and  another  in  another ;  but  so  long  u 
they  have  the  one  message  whidi  vu 
committed  to  the  apostles  by  our  bless- 
ed Lord  and  Saviour;  so  long  ss  they 
preach  the  one  Clirist ;  so  long  as  they 
rely  on  the  agency  of  one  Holy  Spirit, 
God  speed  and  Uess  them  all  in  their 
*<  work  and  labour  of  love !  **    The  great 
hero  of  Italy  lately  visited  you.    Voa 
read,  I  dare  say,  the  letter  which  he  ad- 
dressed on  taking  his  departure.    Some 
years  ago,  a  letter  of  a  similar  kind  vss 
written  by  a  distinguished  Frenchmsn, 
the  late  M.  De  TocqueviUe.     He  laid, 
when  he  came  to  Knglaod,  he  felt  thit 
he  breathed  a  hct  air.     Garibaldi  slso 
refers  to  the  free  institutions  of  Knglind. 
They  are  filled  with  admiimtiw  of  a 
people  having  so  mudi  freedom  com- 
bined with  so  much  order.     But  whit 
has  given  us  all  thii  freedom  ?    That  is 
what  I  want  to  call  attention  to.    H«is 
is  a  country  with  the  largeat  ameont  of 
civil  freedom  ;  with  the  largeat  liberty  of 
social  intercourse.    There  maybe  free- 
dom in  other   parts  of  the  world,  or  a 
semblance  of  it ;  but  I  say  that  until  the 
Son  shall  make  men  free,  none  is  **  freo 
indeed."    I  wish    that  lesson  to  ^o  out 
frt>m  all  Missionary  Societies  into  the 
world.     The  Gospel  is  **  the  promise  of 
the  life  that  now  is,  snd  of  that  which  ii 
to  come.'*    Look  Kt  tb«  literature  and 
the  great  men  of  England.     Shakspesre, 
in  the  Isat  recorded  words  of  hit  will, 
said  that  he  relied  on  the  mercy  of  Ood, 
the  only  merits  of  Jesus  ChrisL    Wh«t 
was  the  frith   of  Milton  ?     What  vat 
the  faith  of  Bacon,  of  Boyle,  of  Locke, 
or  of  Newton  ?     What  was  the  frith  of 
Dr.    Johnson,    the    frith    of    Ednmnd 
Burke,  of  Wilberforce,  aud  of  the  gresk 
William    Pitt?    The    last  observattos 
made  to  the  bishop  who  attended  him  fai 
his  dying  hour,  when  with  convulsive 
energy  he  raised  himself  in  his  bed  sad 
clasped  his  hands,  was,  **  I  rely  entirely 
on  tile  mercy  of  God  through  the  merits 
of  Jesus    Christ."    Yes,    my    fneods, 
come  what  will,  it  is,  after  all,  so  frr  as 
we  can  lay  hold  on  eternal  life  thiooj^ 
the  power  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  (hat 
we  shall  be  happy  in  life  or  in  death. 
Be  not  disheartened  by  any  difficulties 
in  carrying  out  this   message  through 
a   darkened  world.     I    remember  once 
climbing  a  steep  ascent  to  get  a  complete 
view  of  the  great  monarch  of  the  Alps. 
When    I  got  with    much  toil   to  the 
height   opposite,   and    soppoaed    there 
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vpiild  be  the  enjojineDt  of  the  glotiooi 
ftcnie,  the  vipoor  thickened  in  the  ▼alley, 
ud  a  cloud  Mttled  on  the  mountain!. 
DiMppoiotment  cune  over  nie ;  but  the 
ion  shooe  in  hu  strength ;  the  breath  of 
the  wind  came  through  the  valley  ;  the 
d4»idi  gradually  dispened;   the  vapour 
rolled  oil;  and  the  mountain  stood  out  in 
ill  its  majesty.     Well,  so  may  it   be 
vith  doubts  on  any  of  our  hearts.     O, 
may  the  beams  of  the  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness sbioe,  may  the  breath  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  quicken  us,  remove  every  doubt, 
and  clear  up  every  difficulty  I     Leave  it 
toothns;  leave  it  to  the  sceptics,  to  the 
wpliisti,  to  the  ignorance  and  presump- 
tion of  men, — to  be  casting  shadows  on 
the  rtcoid  of  God's  imperishable  truth. 
Let  tbem,  if  they  like,  exhaust  their  ener- 
gies and  their  skill  in  measoringthe  breadth 
of  these  shadows ;  but  let  us  rejoice  in  the 
bearealy  suDshine.     Do  you,  my  friends, 
"•hioe  ss  ligbu  in  the  world,  holding 
forth  the  void  of  Life.*'    Coming  hen, 
I  got  fnm  a  friend  what  I  think  you 
vin  Ttlue.    Tt  is  a  letter  from  John 
Wesley :  and  this  reniipds  me  that  my 
fnndftther,  after  whom   I   was  called, 
M  the  honour  of  receiving  John  Wes- 
le?on  bis  first  visit  to  the  north  of  Ire- 
^Qd.    He  was  my  grandfather's  guest ; 
Df  grandfather  fitted   up  his   bam   for 
Mm  to  preach  in ;  he  kept  a  horse  for 
faiiD ;  and  accompgnitd  him  in  many  of 
^'9  ministrations.     And  I  feel  it  some- 
what s'Bgolar,  af^er  to  long  a  time,  that 
h  betriog   bis   name,  should  be  here 
amoQgHt  you,  a  Wcaleyan  for  the  time 
^eiog.    This  letter  of  John   Wesley  is 
(iaied  in  the  year  1760 ;  and  it  is  written 
to  iB  Iri»h  nobleman.    It  is  as  follows  :.— 

"3fT  LoftD,— I  have  ta^en  the  liberty 
^>  *peak  to  iMdy  Rawdon  all  that  was  in 
BiJ  heart,  and  doubt  not  but  your  lordship 
vi'l  second  It  on  every  proper  occasion. 
The  late  awful  providence,  I  trust,  will 
nt't  pass  over  without  a  suitable  improve- 
ment.   God  hsa  spoken  aloud,  and  happy 

^  they  that  hear  and  imderstand  His 

ro!«! 

**rn  one  respect  I  have  been  under 
*oine  apprehension  on  your  lordship's 
account  also.  1  hare  been  afraid  lest  you 
»hould  exchange  the  simplicity  of  the 
^o^ptX  for  a  philoiuyphical  religion.  O, 
^y  lord,  why  should  we  go  one  step 
^'(her  than  this  ?  <  We  love  Him,  because 
H?  first  loved  us.' 

'^  I  am  your  lordship's  most  obedient 
•tt^ant,  JoHV  WESLEr. 

^'Sliffo,  ilfdy  ISM,  1760. 

**  We  go  to  Castlebar  to-morrow,  thence 
to  Loaghica.' 


*« 


Before  I  call  upon  the  President  of  the 
Conference  to  move  the  adoption  of  the 
Report,  I  have  to  ask  you  to  approve  of 
Mr.  Heald  taking  the  chair  for  some  time. 
Unfortunately,  a  commission,  of  which  I 
am  a  member,  sits  at  twelve  o'clock,  and' 
therefbre  I  must  leave.  I  shall  be  de<- 
tained  some  time,  but  I  will  come  back 
as  soon  as  I  can. 

Mr.  Heald  having  taken  the  chair, 
The  Rev.  Alexakoee  T.  James 
read  the  following  abstract  of  the  Com- 
mittee's Report : — 

keport  of  stations, 

EUROPE. 

OEBMAVir Dr.  Lyth'^  hst  com- 
munication is  dated  April  7th,  and  con- 
tains the  following  passage  : — 

"  I  am  happy  to  report  a  decided  im- 
provement in  the  general  aspect  of  the 
work  dtiring  the  qUatten  With  one  or 
two  exceptions  all  oiir  meetings  are  better 
attended  than  ever,  and  in  some  cases  we 
have  instances  of  genuine  conversifm. 
This,  after  all  our  troubles  and  anxieties, 

is  exceedingly  cheering. Altogether, 

matters  are  assuming  a  much  more  en^ 
couragiog  aspect,  and,  by  the  blessing  of 
God,  I  hope  to  leave  the  Mission  to  my 
successor  in  a  satisfactory  state." 

lTAf.T. — The  various  communications 
received  during  the  year  afford  evidence 
that  there  is  a  wide  sphere  of  usefulness 
open  to  the  Society  in  this  great  country ; 
in  fact,  that  the  opening's  for  the  spread 
of  the  Gospel  in  its  purity  are  very  far  in 
advance  of  the  oceans  which  the  Society 
at  present  has  at  its  command,  or,  in  the 
ordinary  way,  is  likely  to  have  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  It  is  this  conviction  which 
hat  led  th^  Committee  to  give  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  work  in  Italy  a  place  among 
the  list  of  objects  contemplated  by  the 
Jubilee  Fund;  and  they  observe  with 
pleasure  the  favourable  reception  generally 
given  to  this  among  other  portions  of  the 
proposal. 

Referring  to  the  oral  state  ments  of  Mr. 
Piggott  fbr  further  information,  the  Com- 
mittee proceed  to 

8PAiN.^.In  aecordance  with  instruc- 
tions from  the  Committee,  Mr.  Alton  re- 
moved from  Cadis  to  Gibraltar  in  the 
month  of  July  last.  In  the  absence  of 
more  direct  efforts,  means  are  found  fbr 
promoting  in  some  measure  from  the 
latter  station  the  diffusion  of  the  know- 
ledge of  Divine  truth  in  Spain  ;  and  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  eyes  of  many 
are  opening  to  perceive  thp  tv^xt  character 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  In  Mr.  AIton*s 
judgment,  **  thousands  upon  thousands 
are   partially   enli^t^ned,  and,   despite 
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the  rigoroualy  lepntaive  mearares  which 
the  Papacy  induces  the  Oofemmeiit  to 
apply,  die  cause  of  truth  is  steadily  ad- 
yancing.'* 

OiBB.Ai.TAm. — Enolish  Dbfabt- 
MEMT. — Great  changes  have  been  occa- 
sioued,  during  the  year,  in  the  Society  and 
congregation,  by  the  removal  of  regiments. 
The  regiments  removed  were,  however, 
replaced  by  others  firom  Malta,  among 
whom  were  found  a  greater  number  de- 
sirous of  attending  the  Wesleyan  ministry, 
so  that  the  congregation  has  increased. 
Ood  has  prospered  the  efforts  put  forth 
for  the  spiritual  wel&re  of  the  men,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  eighteen  new  membrrs 
had  been  added  to  the  small  Society,  with 
ten  on  trial  for  membership.  Two  addi- 
tional classes  had  been  formed,  which, 
although  small,  had  commenced  hope- 
fully. Mr.  Alton  has  also  begun  a  weekly 
meeting  for  Imparting  specific  religions 
instruction  to  the  children  of  the  military 
whose  parents  attend  his  ministry,  to  the 
children  of  other  members  of  the  congre- 
gation, and  to  those  belonging  to  the  day* 
schools  who  understand  ^iglish. 

ASIA. 

South  Cetlon. — At  the  District- 
Meeting  held  at  Oalle  in  January,  the 
brethren  expressed  their  sincere  regret 
that  the  result  of  greater  exactness  in 
taking  the  numbers  should  be  a  decrease 
in  the  Society,  amounting  in  the  whole 
to  three  hundred  and  eighty-six.  They 
do  not,  however,  consider  that  this  is  to 
be  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  the  decay 
of  vital  religion  among  the  people  of  their 
charge.  On  the  contrary,  they  **  are  con- 
vinced that  the  work  of  God  among  them 
is  in  a  healthy  and  progressive  state.** 
And,  **  as  the  numbers  now  returned  are 
actual  attendants  on  the  class-meetings, 
they  trust  that  from  this  time  **  a  richer 
blessing  may  be  vouchsafed  to  the  whole 
District. 

The  increase  of  Native  contributions  in 
support  of  the  Mission  is  an  encouraging 
circumstance  noted  by  the  chairman,  who 
urges  upon  the  Committee  the  propriety 
of  increasing  European  agency,  so  that 
there  should  be  three  European  Mission- 
aries at  Colombo,  and  two  at  Galle ;  this 
number  being  requisite,  in  Mr.  Hardy*s 
judgment,  in  order  that  the  Mission  may 
be  worked  efficiently. 

The  meeting  resolved  to  issue  a  quar- 
terly publication  in  the  Singhalese  lan- 
guage, designed  to  afford  information 
relsting  to  the  doctrines,  discipline,  and 
progress  of  Methodism ;  and,  also,  that  a 
Missionary  Meeting  should  be  held  in 
every  place  in  which  public  worship  waa 


conducted.  By  means  of  open-sir  Mr- 
vices,  and  more  frequent  village  picsdiing, 
they  purposed  to  exert  themselTet  moif 
fully  in  publishing  the  good  tidii^  to 
the  Heathen  around  them. 

NoBTH  CKTLOK.-^Duriogtbe  fear, 
Mr.  Dean  has  arrived  in  Ei^lsiid,  and 
has  been  appointed  to  a  sphere  of  Ubonx 
at  home.     Mr.  John  Mitchill  hu  been 
appointed  to  the  charge  of  the  Educstiomal 
Department  at  Jaffiia,  in  the  place  of  Ml 
Talbot,  who  has  removed  to  Bsttictloa; 
and  the  Trinoomalee  atation  has  bees 
reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  Mr.  S.  H«- 
ner  Stott,  the  son  of  a  Miuioosiy  who 
laboured  diligently  and  suecessfoUj  on 
the  same  ground  thirty  years  sgo,  taA  ii 
now  employed    for  the    bene&  of  the 
natives  of  India  in  the  colony  of  NstiL 

In  the  Jafiha  Circuit,  it  is  reported,  tbe 
congregations  have  had  the  usosl  numbft 
of  bearem.  The  gathering  together  of 
the  Christians  at  public  worship  bs»  been 
marked  by  a  holy  inflamce.  The  I^ksI 
preachers,  of  whom  there  are  thirteen, 
have  rendered  valuable  aid.  Some  twenty 
or  thirty  sermons  are  preached  every  week 
in  this  Circuit  The  classes  contain  (vo 
hundred  and  two  fully  accredited  memben, 
and  twelve  on  trial  for  membership.  The 
most  interesting  &ct  of  the  year,  eoooecttd 
with  the  classes,  has  been  tbeappoiDtmesi 
of  five  female  leaders ;  who,  it  is  stated, 
appear  to  have  considerable  aptitade  iv 
the  work.  Twelve  adult  Hindus  sie  ie> 
ported  as  being  under  special  instmctioo, 
preparatory  to  a  public  profeasioo  of  thdr 
faith  in  Christ  by  baptism.  Eighteen 
persons  have  been  baptised  during  the 
year,  eleven  of  whom  were  adult  HiiMh»> 
One  person  has  also  left  the  Roffiish 
Churdi,  and  tmited  himi^eif  to  the  So- 
ciety. 

COKTINEKTAL    IVDIA. 

Madras  District Hie  eipecti- 

tions  expressed  in  the  last  Report  s»  u 
the  probable  necessity  for  Mr.  Jenkins'c 
return  to  England  having  been  realised, 
the  District  has  been  again  reinforced  by 
the  appointment  of  Itleura.  Skenattand 
Dixon,  who  left  England  in  October,  and 
arrived  in  time  to  attend  the  District- 
Meeting.  The  former  was  sUtiooed  is 
Trichinopoly,  with  a  view  to  the  enhige- 
ment  of  Uie  work  among  the  surrounding 
Heathen ;  the  latter  continues  in  Madiaa. 
The  brethren  strongly  urge  the  Coountt- 
tee  to  attempt  the  estabUshment  of  a 
Mission  in  the  important  town  of  Con- 
baconum,  which  has  a  population  of  st 
least  45,000  people,  and  is  withoat  say 
European  Missionary. 

Refening  to  the  oral  statements  of  tf  ^ 
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Jenkins  ftr  fbrther  xnfbniialioii,  the  Com- 
mittte  proceed  to  the  Mysofe  District. 
31  rsoiEDi8TRicT.-.Mr.  M'Cutchao 
his  been  sent  during  the  year  to  take 
cfaaige  of  the  Educmtiooal  Department  of 
the  Bangalore  Canarese  Circuit,  in  the 
plsee  of  Mr.  Banka,  lemoTed  to  Shemoga, 
vbere  a  new  station  haa  been  oommenoed 
aoder  promising  circumstances.  At  the 
District-Meeting  two  natives,  having 
passed  satia&ctoril/  through  their  proba- 
tion of  fbar  ycaxSy  were  lecommended  for 
ordination. 

Two  additional  M  iMionaries,  designated 
to  the  Tamil  department  of  the  work  in 
Bangalore,  have  also  been  sent  from 
England  during  the  year,  namely,  Mr, 
Noraiington,  and  Mr.  Hudson,  whose 
charge  will  be  the  Native  Educational 
Inttitution.  In  the  Circuit  there  haa 
heen  an  encouraging  increase  of  twenty- 
six  members  during  the  year;  bringing 
the  total  to  two  hundred  and  ninety-iive, 
of  whom  fifty-aix  are  Europeans,  and 
the  remainder  Hindu*.  In  all,  eleven 
adults  have  this  year  been  baptised. 

The  printing  eatablishment  in  Banga- 
lore continues  in  auccessftd  operation, 
lapplyiug  Biblesy  tracts,  and  school-books 
in  luge  anmbera.  The  aggregate  num- 
ber of  pages  printed  is  6,383,812 ;  show- 
ing  ao  inoease,  when  compared  with  the 
prerioos  year,  of  more  than  two  millions 
ukd  a  ha]£  The  total  number  of  pagea 
^ted  at  the  printing  establishment, 
Bince  its  commencement  in  November, 
id40,  exceeds  seventy-nine  millions. 

The  Native  Educational  Inatitution  in 
Bangikne  haa  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
cigbt  popila  on  the  register.  The  English 
Khool  in  Mysore  has  one  hundred  and 
thiity-three  boya  in  attendance.  And 
what  ii  taid  in  regard  to  some  of  them 
is  doubtless  applicable  to  many  who  are 
^er  the  instruction  of  Missionaries  in 
India,  whether  of  our  own  or  other  So- 
netics.  The  ties  of  caste  and  family 
bare  hitherto  been  too  strong  to  allow 
tbeie  pupila  to  make  any  definite  advance 
towards  the  profession  of  Christianity; 
but  the  eooviction  of  the  truth  has  often 
^  themselvea  to  wish  that  these  ties 
v(ie  not  so  strong.  If  this  field  is  not 
yet  white  unto  the  harveat,  it  is  at  least  a 
hopeful  soil,  and  bears  the  promise  of 
ri<h  iruit  in  the  future. 

Calcutta Mr.  Highfield  has  paid 

a  Tiftit  to  Bancoorah,  which  is  deemed  a 
|uitable  pUce  foir  the  commencement  of  a 
Native  Blissioo  in  BengaL  Accompanied 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Payne^  of  the  London 
^ety*s  Mission,  and  by  three  of  his 
Native-Aisistant  Preachers,  he  spent 
woe  weeks  in  a  tour  of  exploration,  aa 


the  result  of  which  he  reports  himself 
mote  firmly  eonvinoed  than  ever,  that  thia 
is  a  most  promising  field  for  Missionary 
labour,  and  urges  the  Committee  to  take 
steps  for  occupying  it  speedily  and 
efficiently.  In  Calcutta  itself  the  want 
of  a  suitable  chapel  is  much  felt 

The  Military  ix  Ivdia. — Mr. 
Pearson  and  Mr.  Broadley  continue  their 
labours  at  Barrackpore  and  Kurrachee. 
Their  respective  congregations  fluctuate, 
aa  is  usual  on  all  military  stations.  The 
former,  in  a  recent  communication, 
strongly  urges  the  establiahment  of  a 
Mission  at  Lucknow,  where  there  is  a 
great  deficiency  in  the  religious  provision 
made  both  for  civilian  and  military  resi- 
dents. And  the  Committee  have  also 
been  urged  to  undertake  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Mission  at  Almorah,  from 
which  access  might  be  easily  obtained  to 
Nepaul.  But  all  these  projects  for  the 
extension  of  the  work,  however  interest- 
ing and  hopeful,  are  necessarily  delayed 
for  lack  of  funds. 

CHINA. 

After  an  absence  of  more  than  twelve 
yeara,  Mr.  Piercy  has  returned  to  England 
for  a  season ;  his  family  having  arrived 
some  months  previously.     Mr.  Cox  has 
during  the  year  been  obliged,  by  the  state 
of  his  health,  to  suspend  his  labours  at 
Hankow;   and  took  the  opportunity  of 
visiting  Canton,  and  laying  before  the 
brethren  there  a  full  account  of  his  pro- 
ceedings and  plans,  which  received  their 
approbatioiL     They  also  fiilly  concurred 
in  his  judgment  as  to  the  inexpediency 
of  attempting  to  commence  a  Mission 
among  the  revolutionists,  and  deemed  it 
right  to  add  that  in  hia  visits  to  the  cities 
of  Nanking,  Ningpo,  and  Tcha-ow-king, 
then  occupied  by  them,  he  had  fulfilled  a 
duty  which  the  Mission  owed  to    that 
party,  on  account  of  their  religious  pro- 
fessions.    The  Committee  have  long  felt 
the  desirableness  of  employing  a  medical 
agency  in  connexion  with  their  Chinese 
Mission ;    not  merely  on  general  phi- 
lantbropical  grounds,  but  as  an  auxiliary 
to  proper  evangelical  work.     Having  re- 
ceived an  ofier  of  service  from  a  com- 
petent practitioner  in  this  country,  who 
fully  sympathizes  with  their  views,  and 
desires  to  carry  them  out  to  the  utmost, 
they  have  during  the  year  engaged  his 
services,  and  sent  him  forth ;  and  they 
commend  him  and  his  wurk  to  the  bless- 
ing of  the  Great  Healer.     Dr.  J.  Porter 
Smith    sailed    for    China    in    the  ship 
**  Brockham,"  on  the  10th  of  December 
last,  and  is  instructed  on  his  arrival  to 
proceed  to  Hankow. 
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The  Mmion  has  been  ftirther  rein- 
fbrced  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Henry 
Parket,  who  sailed  in  October,  and 
arrived  at  Canton  early  in  the  present 
year. 

Tsang  Skd  {Weslep  Chapel).— The 
congregation  here  has  improved  during 
the  year.  The  increase  of  regular  wor- 
shippers has  not  been  large,  but  still 
encouraging.  Nine  new  members  have 
been  received,  seven  by  baptism,  one  from 
another  church,  and  one  who  had  been 
baptized  in  inf^cy.  This  has  enlarged 
the  number  of  communicants,  and  made 
the  administratiop  of  the  IiOrd*s  Supper 
a  season  of  greater  interest  and  joy.  The 
Sabbath-afternoon  meeting  for  females 
has  been  regularly  kept  up ;  and  lA" 
yeung-mnng,  Mrs.  Piercy's  old  nurse, 
now  employed  in  the  capacity  of  a  Bible- 
>7oman,  has  exercised  a  very  good  in- 
fluence  over  the  women  and  girls  there 
assembling.  She  has  also  led  the  female 
plass  very  efficiently.  The  Friday  after- 
noon meeting  for  females  has  been  dis- 
continued the  latter  half  of  the  year,  from 
the  pressure  of  other  duties.  The  mem- 
bers meeting  in  the  two  classes  here  have 
walked  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord ;  but  some 
need  the  quickening  influences  of  the 
lloly  Spirit  to  bring  them  into  a  satis- 
fectory  state.  One  member  has  been  ex- 
pelled on  account  of  gross  sin.  Of  those 
on  trial,  two  have  died;  one,  a  young 
vnan  who  had  t)een  two  years  a  pupil 
teacher,  of  whose  salvation  we  are  full  of 
hope ;  the  other,  the  motherof  oneof  our 
members,  was,  we  trust,  saved.  This 
chapel  is  becoming  the  centre  of  a  stronger 
light  shining  on  the  populous  Heathen 
community  around. 

Kotaikni  {ffigh-Street)  —Pour 
weekly  services  have  been  conducted  at 
this  plare  throughout  the  year,  at  nearly 
all  of  which  the  elder  Native  Assistant 
has  been  appointed  with  some  other  of 
the  Missionaries.  The  last  two  months, 
however,  owing  to  family  circumstances, 
there  have  unavoidably  been  serious  in- 
terruptions to  the  regularity  of  the  work. 
Although  4  good  deal  of  interest  in  the 
truth  has  been  manifested  on  many  occa- 
sions, the  appar&nt  abiding  results  haye 
not  been  what  we  had  hoped  for, 

Tdi-gan^kdi  {NeUf-Streei).— The  pub- 
lic preaching  services  have  been  held  in 
this  place  about  iive  times  every  week, 
and  well  attended ;  and  the  increasing 
spirit  of  inquiry  we  have  witnessed  has 
encouraged  us.  Three  of  those  who  were 
members  on  trial  here  last  year  have  since 
been  baptised.  One  member,  a  native  of 
another  province,  whj)  returned  home  some 
twelve  months  ago,  has  since  died,  and  we 


have  DO  doubt  passed  away  ts  rest  Tlie 
class  for  catechumens  has  had  many 
sdditions,  but,  owing  to  removals  and 
other  causes,  the  attendsace  has  not  been 
very  regulsr ;  but  we  have  this  hope,  that 
the  seed  of  the  kingdom,  sown  du|iflgiix 
or  eight  weeks  of  instruction,  may,  imder 
the  genial  influences  from  on  high, 
spring  up  and  bear  fruit  to  the  bonoiir  oi 
Christ 

TM-jAfig-Umg  (Calm  Lake) Re- 
ligious services  have  been  held  ss  hereto- 
fore, namely,  two  on  the  Sabbath,  and  one 
on  the  week-evening.  The laigest attend- 
ance is  on  the  Sabbath-morning,  wbo^ 
abont  twenty  meet  together,  nine  tit  whom 
are  communicants,  who  sJso  give  good 
reason  for  the  hope  that  they  are  striving 
to  live  according  to  the  Gospel.  At  this 
service  the  Liturgy  is  used.  On  the  Sunt 
day  evening,  Mr.  Hutton  has  explained 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  i-viii^  in 
order,  to  four  or  five  pf  the  more  intelli- 
geiit  members.  Hie  dass-meeting  has 
been  well  attended,  and  has  often  proved 
a  valuable  means  of  grace :  one  member 
has  given  us  much  anxiety,  having  been 
betrayed  into  a  spirit  of  undiaritaUenesa 
A  few  women,  chiefly  domestics,  have 
been  instructed  in  the  elementary  truths 
of  Christianity  once  a  week,  vheii  cir- 
cumstances have  permitted. 

Tdi'Shap^po    {Tenth  Ward) The 

work  at  this  place  has  proceeded  with  a 
good  degree  of  regularity,  noc  havtrtg 
BuiTsred  ftom  the  disturbing  causes  which 
existed  last  year.  Services  for  the  public 
preaching  of  the  Gospd,  or  private  m- 
struction  of  neophytes,  and  others  who 
have  been  disposed  tp  seek  informatiflfi 
on  the  nature  of  Christianity,  hate  been 
held  on  almost  every  day  of  tlie  week 
throughout  the  year.  The  day  congre- 
gations have  fluctuated,  and  h«ve  criftca 
beei)  discoursgingly  smalL  ,  This  has  led 
to  the  experiment  of  night  services,  whsck 
are  usually  well  attended  by  peisons  n- 
siding  in  the  neighbourhood,  many  of 
whom  have  been  oteerved  to  r^ieat  their 
visits,  and  become  even  regular  heaiers. 
A  class- meeting  has  been  heU,  oompofed 
of  two  full  members,  and  three  othcis  whs 
remain  on  trial. 

PatMhan,—Thii  place  has  been  visited 
by  a  Missionary  three  times  a  mondi. 
The  congregations  have  b^en  good,snd 
have  listened  with  a  good  degree  of  in- 
terent  to  the  word  of  life^  We  cannot  ss 
yet,  however,  report  any  case  of  special 
awakening,  although  several  tndividnais 
have  returned  to  make  further  iaquiries 
about  the  Gospel,  and  to  request  new 
tracts.  A  colporteur  has  labmcd  here 
frith  a  good  deal  of  eflicieiicy. 
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Kdive  Astitiantt-^We  are  glad  to 
be  able  to  report  well  of  our  Native 
i^ssistuts,  Ho  tad  Cbau^who  utill  afford 
III  very  valuable  help  in  preaching. 

iiehGol$,^Wt  are  glad  to  state  that 
theri  is  a  steady  increase  in  the  number 
01  pupils,  and  that  the  educational  dpera- 
tions  of  the  Mission  are  becoming  a  valu^ 
sUe  suzilisry  to  our  general  work. 

south  africa. 

Caps  of  Good  Aope,  Graham's 
Towjf,    KiKO    Willi AH*8    Toww, 

AXO    fiXCHUANA     DISTRICTS.  —  Rc- 

ftfring  to  the  printed  Report  for  |>ar- 

ticulsn   respecting   the  Cape  of  Good 

Hope  District,  and   passing  on  to  the 

£»tcni  Province  of  that  Colony,  it  may 

be  renisrked  that  the  work  has  in  several 

Ciiroits  been  much  affected  by  the  tern- 

psnl  circumstances  of  the  people.    Both 

ooloaists  and  natives  have  felt  the  prea- 

luK  of  poverty,  arising  from  long- con- 

tioued  drought,  fitiiure  of  crope,  and  the 

high  price  of  provisions.      In   others, 

faovever,  encouraging  indications  pteaent 

theiosdvca.      Moat  of  those  who  were 

hit  yesr  reported  as  newly  added  to  the 

I^  and  to  His  people,  in  the  D'Urban 

iad  FoTt>Peddie  Circuit,  continue  stead- 

^t    Some  additional  chapds  have  been 

b^t  sod  opened ;  and  a  huge  number  of 

Headien  hsvc  been  received  by  bi^iHism 

iBto  die  church.      From  Thaba-Unchu 

^r.  Imdorf  forwarda  a  highly  interest* 

ifig  sccfwnt,  not  only  of  his  labours  on 

(bst  ststioo,  but  of  a  visit  which  he  haa 

psid  during  the  year  to  Taaaoe*s  tribe, 

MBong  whom   he   resided  several  years 

■90^    flc  was  cheerfully  received,  the  old 

l^sce  of  worship  was  re-opcned,  and  tiie 

Chief  exprcsacd  hia  great  regret  that  the 

KiMoosry  had  ever  left  him.     Uuring 

bit  TiAit,  the  little  8od«ty  was  more  than 

doabled  t  and  fifty-two  memliers,  with  a 

fftod  number  oo  trial,  were  left  under  the 

eve  of  a  native  teacher. 

Natal  Dist&ict.— In  the  Naul 
I>)itrict,  Mr  Stott  pleads  for  additional 
help  on  the  ground  of  the  number  of 
CojUcs  in  the  colony,  which  he  expects 
vili  be  doubled  in  the  course  of  the  citr- 
Rot  yesr,  and  in  a  short  time  will  reach 
teo  tbouMnd  or  more.  On  the  new  sta- 
tion, smung  Faku's  tribe,  the  year  has 
b^  one  of  peace  and  prosperity.  The 
thief  and  his  people,  according  to  their 
piotnise,  haw  contributed  more  than 
*Qfficicnt  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
'^niiporary  Mission- house,  and  of  a  chapel, 
vhich  is  already  too  small  for  the  congre. 
f^tiau  In  the  Verulam  Circuit,  also, 
soother  Misaionary  is  urgently  requested, 
«>  Beet  the  esse  of  hundreds  of  Heathen 


who  are  within  reaeht  but  cannot  be  cvsn- 
gelixed  by  one  whose  time  is  alrteady  fulfy 
Occupied. 

WESTERN    AFRICA. 

At  Sierba-Leove  and  at  the  Oam« 

BiA  the  work  is  steadily  going  forward. 
Two  new  chapels  have  been  opened  at 
the  former  place  daring  the  year,  and 
'there  has  been  an  encoiiiaging  increase 
in  the  contributions  of  the  people. 

A  small  increase  is  also  reported  at  the 
GoLO-CoAST,  although  the  war  with 
tlie  Ashantis,  and  that  between  the  Ab^ 
beokutans  ahd  the  Ibaddons,  are  serious 
bbaucles  to  the  progress  of  the  truth. 

Our  little  Society  at  Porto-Novo  bids 
fair  to  be  a  blessing  to  the  place ;  and  it 
is  hoped  that  the  appointment  of  a 
European  Missionary  to  Whydah  will 
greatly  improve  oUr  position  there-. 

west    INDIES. 

In  reference  to  the  West  Indies, 
the  Committee  are  grieved  to  state  that 
little  that  is  of  a  favourable  or  encourag. 
log  charscter  can  be  reported.  The  work 
is  carried  on  under  a  amtinuous  pressure 
of  difficulties  of  varions  kinds,  moral, 
social,  and  financial,  which  do  not  dimin- 
ish with  the  lapue  of  time,  by  which  the 
iaith  and  patience  both  of  the  Mission- 
aries and  of  the  supporters  of  the  Society 
are  often  severely  taxed.  In  each  of  the 
three  principal  Districts  a  considerable 
decrease  in  the  number  of  members  is 
this  year  repotted,  amounting  in  the 
whole  to  1,623.  In  the  smaller  Districts 
of  the  Bahamas  and  Hayti,  the  numbem 
have  been  maintained,  and  in  the  former 
a  very  liberal  contribution  has  been  made 
to  the  Jubilee  Fund. 

In  transmitting  the  Reports  from 
France,  Mt.  Hocart  writes  z— 

"  Considering  our  limited  instrument* 
ality,  the  result  of  the  past  yearns  labours 
haa  on  the  whole  been  as  satiafoctory  as 
c^nld  be  expected.  But  it  is  certain  that 
unless  Providence  ftirnish  more  cfl^isctive 
means  of  prosecuting  our  work  by  the 
increase  of  our  sgendes  in  several  Cir* 
cuits,  some  operations  must  continue  to 
languish  or  be  abandoned.** 

And  after  furnishing  particulars  from 
each  Circuit,  he  thus  sums  up  the  history 
of  the  ytn  :~- 

•»  From  the  above  review  of  the  work 
in  France  snd  Switserland,  it  must  be 
seen  that  nothing  is  wanted  but  increasid 
agencies,  soon  to  bring  in,  by  the  bless- 
ing of  God,  a  rich  harrest  of  spiritual 
fruit" 

Upon  the  Missions  under  the  direction 
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tt  tlie  Gniads  Canftfence,  euried  on 
ftmong  the  Indian  Tiibei,  twenty-four 
Miflsionaries  are  employed.  Of  those  in 
the  tenito^  of  the  HucboiiVBay  Com- 
pany it  iii  reported  that  they  exhibit  no 
decUne,  bttt  iiicreaaed  TigOtir.  At  Rau- 
viUe,  many  eonTenions  have  taken  plaee, 
which  will,  it  i»  bftped,  ■eeure  a  snpply 
of  native  a^ts,  who  ate  greatly  needed 
to  enlarge  the  work.  Those  in  British 
Colambia  are  becoming  organised  Cir- 
cuits, in  which  during  the  last  year 
Branch  Missionary  Societies  have  been 
formed.  The  Domestic  Missions  among 
the  Destitute  Settlers  are  augmented  as 
new  settlemeMs  are  formed;  while  the 
Missions  to  the  Plencfa  and  German 
inhabitants  do  not  disappoint  the  C<M1- 
mittee  of  Management;  216  Mission- 
aries, and  more  than  18,600  members, 
are  reported  in  these  several  departments, 
as  against  197  Missionsries  and  17i876 
members  last  year. 

The  unhappy  cirtsumstances  of  Ntw- 
Zealand  have  led  to  a  further  decrease 
of  the  number  of  members  returned  for 
the  Northern  District  The  Southern 
District,  however,  shows  an  increase  of 
216  members.  It  is  gratifying  td  leahi 
that  while  some  native  Christians  have 
placed  themselves  in  opposition  to  British 
authority,  many  remain  faithful  subjects 
of  Her  Majesty,  ind  not  a  >ingle  native 
teacher  has  proved  disloyal^  The  total 
number  of  members  in  the  other  Mis- 
sions of  the  Austnlasian  Conforenoe,  in- 
cluding the  Friendly  and  the  Fiji  Islands, 
is  22,726,  being  an  increase  of  more  than 
2,000  in  the  year.  The  Native-Assistant 
Miisionaries  in  New-Kcaland,  Friendly 
Islanda,  and  Fiji,  are  forty-one  in  num- 
ber ;  and  the  estimatedamount  of  the  contri- 
butions iVom  the  Friendly  and  Fiji  Islands 
Ibr  the  current  year  is  about  £4,600. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  the  year, 
the  Committee  find  the  principal  points 
of  interest  in  the  msrked  openings  for 
extension  in  Italy;  in  the  attempts  made 
to  occupy  a  new  and  important  position 
in  China ;  in  the  steady  growth  and  en- 
largement of  an  departments  of  their 
Indian  work;  and  in  the  proridential 
deliverance  of  the  little  church  at  Abbeo- 
kuta  from  the  murderous  bands  of  the 
Dahoman  army.  But  as  there  are  now 
present  valued  brethren  who  will  be  able 
during  this  Anniversary  to  convey  ample 
information  on  most,  if  not  all,  of  these 
subjects,  it  is  deemed  better  (for  the  pre- 
sent at  least)  to  leave  them  to  be  iUos- 
trated  by  the  oral  statements  of  the  re- 
turned Missionaries;  and  to  proceed  to 
the  one  subject  which  has  filled  so  large 
a  space  in  the  home  proceedings  of  the 


yeir.    Lsat  year  Aey  eoDtemplited  the 
proposed    celebration  of  the  Jobikc  of 
the  Society  with  cheerful  hope.    No  plan 
had    been  arranged,  no   objects  sgieed 
upon.     But    in    the    coarse  of  IMvine 
Providence  the  way  has  been  gndssllj 
opened  to  a  celebration  which  his  oDited 
the  friends  of  Missions  in  holj  exetdies 
of  thanksgiving,  and  joyfol  ezpm^oai 
of  devoted  attadiment  to  Uus  grest  csuie, 
such  as  have  never  before  been  witDened. 
In  review  of  these  proeeedings  die  Com- 
mittee fed  that  they  and  all  the  friendi 
of  the  Society  are  called  upon  to  mute  is 
solemn  thanksgiving  to  the  Great  AQther 
of  all  good  for  those  manifold  tokeu  «( 
His  guidance,  help,  and  fovoor,  whidi 
this  year  of  Jubilee  has  ftimished.    In 
the  singular  unanimity  with  which  the 
proposal  to  keep  the  Jubilee  hsi  been 
received ;  in  the  cordial  support  of  the 
plans  su^^ted  for  the  celebration,  and 
the  general  sympathy  with  objects  loaght 
t6  be  accomplished,  an  influence  gmter 
than  that  which  man  eould  oomnsnd  if 
clearly  exhibited.     In  the  fervent  praiaa 
and  solemn  humiliation,  in  the  sctlvr 
labour  and  cheerful  aelf-sacrifice,  in  tht 
enlarged  sympathies  and  cheering  sntiei> 
pations,  in  the  abatement  of  self-grstnis- 
tion  and  the  increase  of  brotherly  Ion 
which  have  marked   this  Jubilee  year, 
they  venture  to  think  they  may  cksri; 
and  decidedly  trace  the  working  of  thit 
gracious    Spirit   upon    whose  eootinaal 
help  the  church  of  Christ  depends  for  iti 
prosperity.     Nor  is  the  pecnnisiy  icink 
less  remarkable.    Without  any  geneisl 
or  urgent  solicitation,  but  simply  on  the 
promptings  of  gratefiil  joy,  or  hely  oob- 
passion,  or  general  aympatfay  ^tfa  the 
work  of  Missions,  more  than  £17O,M0 
has  in  the  last  nine  mooAs  been  pr»" 
mised  in  the  fbrm  of  special  eoBtribo- 
tions,  of  which  moee  than  £27,0M  hai 
been  paid.      Surely,  ttooording   to  thii 
time,  it  may  be  and  should  be  said,  with 
lowly  and  glad  surpriae,  **What  hsth 
€k)d  wrought !  ** 

FINANCIAL  8TATSMSNT   AND 
OKNSRAL  SUMMAmr. 

The  Reckipts  of  the  Society  for  the 
year  ending  31st  of  December,  IIKS, 
have  amounted  to  £134,268.  7s:  The 
particulars  aie  aa  follows  s— 


£.  *  * 


MlaiioD -House  and  Boom 
indndlag  Englsnd, 
land,  and  Zellsad  . . 

HIbemlsB  Mtafoosiy 
oiuivsorObilrtaMs 


Wales,  fleot- 
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£.   9,  d. 

Jafcofl*    ChrMoH  uA    Ife#- 

Tatr'iOffalap 8,343  13  10 

Usuam  S,006  18    1 

Coatribatiaiisforth«ParttCb«(ieL  850  0  0 
DiTldewb  on  Pn^erty  fonded  to 

Ncun  ABBnitia 991    8    6 

iBtmrtoaCtatnaryGnuit 490    0    0 

inaoiQrfavMddiiflnsUwycar....      ISO   0   0 

-  * 

Tolil  Home  Receipts....  97,678  14  10 
vounoir  macsirra. 

iDdMlMiiin-Di«CrieU3S,397  13    1 
Colonia]  Omnta    for 
fidKMli  3,891  19    1 


who  are  Ubouring  among  aboriginal 
aatiYM,  ftr  removed  from  ordinary 
medical  assistance. 

PAY1MNT8. 

£.   «.    tf* 

OonerftI  fixpenditure,  Inclodiiit  the 

coat  of  tho  Canton  and  Hankow 

Mlaaioiia,  and  of  the  new  Miaalona 

ialtalj....,., 140,901  18    0 

Gxmnt  towuda  the  erection  of  the 

new  Chapel  In  the  BooIeTard 

Maleiherbes,  in  Faria 1,000    0   0 

Making  a  Total  of £190,901  13   0 


Tolil  Fonign  RcMlpU. . . .  36,679  19    9 
IbtalReeaiptB,  Home  fc  Foreign  £134.258    7   0 


On  a  comparison  of  this  statement 
vith  that  of  the  prerioos  year,  it  appears 
that  there  is  an  increase  of  mofe  than 
^JOO  in  the  ordinary  receipts  from  the 
Home  Districts,  and  also  an  increase  in 
tbc  Jarenile  Christinas  and  New-Year*s 
Offerings  of  nearly  £500.  This  increase 
of  BioTe  than  £6,000  in  these  items  is 
most  gistifying,  when  considered  in  con- 
Dcxion  with  the  large  sums  which  have 
been  contribated  to  the  Jubilee  Fund, 
ttd  when  it  is  observed  that  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  it  cornea  from  Lancashire, 
vhcre,  during  the  finrmer  year,  there  had 
iiwi  a  decrnae  in  consequence  of  the 
prerailiDg  distress.  In  the  item  of 
Wacies  there  is  a  decrease  of  £0,800. 
Tl  id,  compared  with  the  Legacies  of 
the  previous  year.  There  is  also  a  de- 
cvoK  in  the  Contributions  received 
ttfwanis  the  purchase  and  erection  of  the 
new  pitmiica  in  Paris. 

New  Donationa  oo  Annuity,  amount- 
ifl^  to  jC7M,  have  also  been  received 
Mag  the  year,  which  are  not  reported 
n  Income,  until,  in  the  course  of  time, 
they  become  available  fbr  the  purposes 
of  the  Society. 

The  Ladiea*  Committee  for  Female 
Edacitioo  in  Heathen  Countriea,  and 
^  other  benevolent  objects,  has  also 
received  and  expended  Contributions 
•nmmting  to  about  £500,  besides  sup- 
plying sdiool  materiala,  dothiog,  &c., 
vhich  have  been  intrusted  to  them  by 
Udics'  Associations  and  private  indi- 
^nsls  for  these  objects. 

The  Medical  Aid  Society  has  also  sent 
n^ppUes  of  Medicines  to  the  Hudson's 
Bej  Territory,  to  South  Africa,  and  to 
Polynesia,  which  have  been  most  aocept- 
sble  and  valuable  to  the  Missionaries 


Being  £15,943  9t,  more  than  the  Re- 
ceipts. 

The  Committee  have  given  most 
earnest  altention  to  this  laige  balance  Of 
Expenditure  over  Receipta,  and  to  the 
general  financial  state  of  the  Society.  It 
is  found  that  the  expenditure  of  the  year 
1863  was  augmented  by  the  pajrment  of 
grants  to  chapels  in  the  West  Indies,  in 
West  Africa,  in  India,  and  elset^here,  to 
an  extent  which  it  is  hoped  will  not 
again  occur.  As  a  general  nde,  places 
of  worship  should  be  built  and  kept  in 
repair  by  the  congregations  assembling 
in  them  :  important  as  it  may  be  to  en- 
courage the  erection  of  substantial  and 
permanent  buildings,  it  is  of  still  more 
importance  that  a  succession  of  faithftd 
Ministers  be  supplied  for  the  work  of 
edifying  the  ehuich  and  calling  sinners 
to  repentance,  and  to  this  object  mainly 
the  funds  of  the  Society  afe  deemed 
applicable. 

An  unusually  large  number  of  Mis- 
sionaries were  sent  out  during  the  year, 
the  cost  of  whose  outfit  and  passage  has 
augmented  the  year's  expenditure. 

The  free  intercourse  which  is  now 
practicable  with  almost  all  parts  of  the 
world,  has  invited,  and  still  invites,  the 
Society  to  extend  the  area  of  iu  opera- 
tions, and  consequently  to  incur  increased 
pecimiary  liabilities.  But  whilst  thank- 
iVilly  employing  the  funds  intrusted  to 
its  management  by  Divine  Providence, 
it  may  not  lose  sight  of  the  obligation  to 
avoid  the  accumulation  of  debt  Effect- 
ual arrangements  for  restricting  the  an- 
nual expenditure  to  the  amount  of  the 
annual  receipts  are  in  course  of  adoptions 
and  in  this  necessary  but  diflicult  task 
the  Committee  will  be  materially  aided 
by  the  economical  application  of  Uie  very 
liberal  contributions  now  flowing  into 
the  hands  of  the  Committee  and  Trea- 
surers of  the  Jubilee  Fund. 

The  detaila  of  the  Contributions  to  the 
Funds  of  the  Society  received  during  the 
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year  1863  from  the  severil  Auxiliary  and  The  following  is  a  denevil  Sontroaiy 

BraAch   Sotieties  at  home  ami  abroad,  of  the  Sociecj*a  laboars  and  agency :— 

and  of  the   Income  arising  ftom  other  i,^Mi99i<mt  umttr  ike  ftmnffafr  dindkm  ff 

and   miMcellaneouB   sourcea,  are   aft  fdl-  n^  WesUgan  MiMUmarj  C^mwdUm  «tf 

lo'#8  :~^  Britith  Cat\fiTatce,    in    Jinrope,  /adia. 

Total   Ordinary  Receipts    at    Home,  China,  South  and  ITaiC  4/riM,  ad  the 

^93,672  8*.  Id.  UTert  India. 

I'otal   Receipts  from  Foraign  Aiudl-  CCstrSl  or   Principal  Statisoa   aalkd 

Jaries,  &.c,  £^^2^  \'M.  Id  Circuit. W 

The    Toul    Miscellaneous    Receipts,  CaiapeU  and  other  Preaching. PlaoMi  la 

£7  258  6s   Bd.  oonneiion  with  the  abOve-meotiooed 

M  aking,  as  before  stated,  a  total  amount  ^°*"»  iL'^^  Sutto«a,  ••  «^ 

bf  Regular  and  M«Jcellan.oua  Receipts  Ml^ia'STt?  Aa^iiioi-niinari;     ' 

^X"4.??"'^"'°/.^*'^'^^.?'-.         .  incladingfourBapwnamefariaa M 

The  following  thirly-two  Missionaries,  other  paid  Agenu.  ae  Cktwdiista,  later. 

and   seven  wives  of  Missionaries,  have  pi«Cer*|Day-8choolTeaclien,  &e....      7>t 

been  sent  out  by  the  8ociety  since  the  Unpaid    Agenu,    as    Babbath-School 

last  Anniversary ;-«.  Teacbars,  dec.  4,MS 

Misa  Mellor,  Mr.    Mitchill,  Mr.  Si-  Full  and  acereditad  Chureh-Membefi . .  ».177 

mon  H.  Stott,  to  Ceylon;  Mr.  8kerrat^     On  trial  for  Church-Mamberahip  Km 

Mr.    Jobtt    Diion,    to    Madras;     Mr.  Schoi.„     deducting    for    »ho^ J^io 

M'Culchan,    Mr.    Hudson,    Mr.     Nor-  j^^"^,  both  the  Daj  and  »*««««» 

mington,  Miss  Pollard,  to  Afysore;  Mr.      PHnting EatabHAmenta   5 

Henry  Parkea,  to  China,    Mr.  George     „  _o-^  ^;„>^  ^>  ^  -,,^. .- ..„ 

&lby.  to  South  Africa  ;  Mr.  Agur  B.  ^uHrataria.Xoda,  and  EasUn,  BriHA 

Gardiner,    Mr.   Christopher    B.   Sykea,  America. 

Mr.  Davies^ta  West  Africa;  Mr.  Ham-  central  or   Principal  Station.    caHad 

mood,  to  Sl   Christophers;    Mr.  add        cireuits  M 

Mrs.  Cleaver,  Mr.  Burdon,  to  St  Vin-  Chapel*  and othW Pi^faiiag-nM //. .    M» 

cent;  Mr.    and   Mrs.    Smith,  Mr.   and  MfaiiBtara    and    Aariatant-MiMionafflai. 

Mrs.  Heath,  to  Bar!>adoes;  Mr,   Row-  ineloding  forty-two  SapemnaMnriaa       09 

botham,  Mr.  Henry  Bunting,  Mr.  Raw,  Other  paid  Ageau.  aa  GatecUsta,  laiv^ 

to  Jamaica ;  Misa  Caddy,  Mr.  Benjamin  pwtera,  Day-Scbool  Tcaebera,  drc... .       63 

Dixon,  Mr.  Olden,  Mr.  Woodhouse.  to  ^"P**^,  ^f^^'  •"    S^tiath-School 

Australia;  Mw.  Sellors,  Mr.  Manning,  J:,T'''^'**J^,.J'r^'J^'^'^^^^    S'l^ 

Mxt              m»       D     ^     11    «*      c     J  Full  and  accredited  Church-Meml»ers  .  -  77.*7> 

r.  Bourne,  Mr.   BrentnaU,  Mr.  Stead,     on  trial  for  Chnrch-Memberrtiip  10,i«7 

Mr.  George,  Mr.  Wilei,  to  Australia;  Bcholafa,   deducting    for    tlioae 

Mr.  Morley,  to  New-Zealand.  .u^od  both  the   Day  aad 

Of    this    number,    Messrs.    Cleaver,        Schooia , 

Heath,  and  Smith,  who  have  been  before     PiinUng  Batabliabncnta ) 

honourably   and    usefully   employed   in  ancAPinaATtoir. 

Vsrious  M  issions,  but  had  retimed  home  central  er  Prindpal   Btatiena,   called 

for  a  season,  have  been  again  appointed  circuity  occupied  by  the  Sodetj  la 

to  the  Foreign  work.  variooa  parte  of  the  world CM 

Dr.  J.   Porter  Smith,  Medical   Mis-  Chapela and  other  PreachfairFlaeaa....    MM 

sionary,  with   Mrs.  Smith,  and   Misses  MIniatera  and    Atriatant-Mlwienafii, 

Bfoaholme,  Howitt,  and   Hay,  School-  ipeluding fortyiix Superaumetariea  . .      » 

Teachers,  have  also  been  sent  out  ^*i!!;'***''rf f?*!!*;  S**^»\I»'^    ,  ^^ 

The  following    much-Um^ted    Mis-  ^^^.-'jJ^^rl^lSrti^    '"^ 

tionanea  have  been  removed  by  death  t—       T^ichera,  *c J7#« 

Mr.    Kobson,  at    St    Vincent;    Mr.  i^di«ndac«redii^Ctaii*VMeiben*..  14f,4if 

Toase,  at  Boulogne;  Mr.    Brownell,  at     On  trial  for  Chnreh-Ueartwrahip  IJJtf 

Fredericton,     New     Brunswick;     Levi  Bcholafa,  dedoeUng  for  thote  wha  attend 

Seru,  in  Fiji ;  Naphtali  Fifita,  at  Haano,  both  the  Day  and  Sabbath  Bchoola  . .  1U.CS 

Haabai;  John  Mohukmtt,in  the  Friendly     Printing  Ertabliahraanto  i 

Islands.  {To  bt  eanduJed,) 

To  this  a^ctjng  record  must  be  added  

that  of  five  excellent  fensalea,  the  wives  Thb  amount  of  eontribntions  and  le- 

of  Misftioaaries,  who  have  also  exchanged  nittanees  announced  oo  the  Cover  of  the 

mortality  for  life.  Notices  this  month  it  £3,i09.  6s.  id. 


OUR  WOEK  IN  THE  ARMY. 


1.  CBATBAX.—From  ike  Rev,  C.  H. 
rri/y.— Aprai9th,  1864.— The  paetyear 
has  been  oae  of  encouragement.  The 
difficulties  that  were  in  our  path  have  been 
iD^Btered ;  the  work  has  become  settled, 
and  ia  known  and  recognised. 

My  chief  new  duty  is  to  hold  services 
in  the  military  prison  at  Fort  Clarence, 
oa  the  afternoons  of  Sunday  and  Wed- 
nesday. I  am  most  thankful  for  this 
additional  work ;  it  gives  me  access  to 
thp^j  who  not  only  need  us,  but  need  us 
i~i'^''.  Bad  men  have  more  good  about 
th'.ru  than  we  are  apt  to  think,  and  it  is 
:« profitaUe  lesson  to  learn  how  to  find 
Uie  good,  and  use  it  for  the  improvement 
of  the  had :  under  the  roughe«ft  of  those 
n^ly  prison  jackets  warm  hearts,  men's 
l^eaitfl^  beat.  Once  knowing  how  to  get 
at  them,  we  know  how  to  mend  their 
morak.  Whilst  many  soldiers  are  sent 
to  prison  for  military  offences  that  seem 
too  alight,  to  a  civiUan,  to  be  worthy  of 
punishment,  yet  irregularities  would  be 
destnictive  of  discipline  if  tolerated  in  an 
vmy.  Very  many  are  sent  thither  who 
d«erve  all  that  is  done  to  them,  and 
some  who  aUtnd  Wesleyan  service.  It 
ia  a  great  privil^e  to  be  able  to  meet 
SQch  apart,  to  hold  separate  service  for 
their  good,  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
Keing  and  speaking  with  them,  man  by 
inui  alone ;  and  I  am  rejoiced  to  know 
that,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  some  have 
decided  in  prison  to  lead  new  lives,  and, 
when  released^  have  paid  their  vows. 

My  heart  has  been  made  glad  by  the 
finn  faith  and  brave  confusion  of  Christ 
on  the  part  of  some  of  our  early  converts 
here  who  have  gone  to  distant  lands,  or 
who  are  serving  on  Her  Majesty's  ships 
in  diiferent  seas  and  ports.  Some  of 
tiiese,  our  sons  and  brothers  in  thet 
Gospel,  are  frequent  correspondents,  and 
write  such  cheering  letters  from  afar  as 
to  tempt  one  to  revive  a  custom  common 
in  the  old  Magazines,  and  print  for  the 
«^ticatiim  of  the  godly  at  home  'betters 
hom  our  soldiers/*  our  "  brethren  in  the 
anny." 

(hie  young  nuui  returned  last  week  to 
be  inviJided  from  the  service,  having 
been  wounded  in  Japan,  who  found  the 
P«^  of  great  price  in  Chatham  two 
yean  ago.  He  took  it  with  him,  and 
^nght  it  back  in  safety  after  travelling 
4<{,000  miles.  Amid  ungodly  men,  on 
Kveral  ships,  through  all  those  months 
'^f  absence,  this  young  soldier  has  kept 
^  spaik  of  grace  burning,  and  found 
the  bieasedness  of  a  heart  fixed  on  God. 
YOU  X, — FWTH   BEBIE8. 


For  this  and  all  such  cases,  we  give 
glory  to  the  Lord;  and  are  urged  to 
pray  that  He  will  add  to  the  number  of 
them  who  are  valiant  to  confess  Christ 
amid  aU  ihe  thoughtlessness  and  vice  of  a 
large  ship's  company. 

We  need  to  give  more  attention  to 
seamen  and  others  at  all  ports,  in  order 
not  only  to  fetch  God's  exiles  home,  but 
to  confirm  and  encourage  converted  ma- 
rines who  have  marched  to  our  services 
at  Chatham,  Woolwich,  Plymouth,  and 
Portsmouth,  and  who  sail  on  every  man- 
of-war  put  into  commission. 

A  review  of  the  incidents  of  the  past 
few  months  gives  reason  for  gratitude  to 
almighty  God.  He  has  been  with  us. 
In  public  worship,  in  hospitals  and  prison, 
and  in  the  many  branches  of  duty  belong- 
ing to  this  department  we  have  felt  His 
?resence  and  help.  ' '  I  had  fainted,  unless 
had  believed  to  see  the  goodness  of  the 
Lord  in  the  laud  of  the  living." 

2.  Shornclifpe.  —  The  Rev.  Joseph 
Webster  writes,  April  14tb,  1864 :— Our 
work  here  is  proceeding  steatlily  and  satis- 
factorily, and  affords  me  much  encourage- 
ment. No  removals  from  the  camp 
having  taken  place  since  I  last  wrote, 
our  congregation  on  the  Sabbath  has 
varied  but  little.  Five  new  members 
have  been  added  to  my  class  during  tlic 
quarter,  making  a  total  of  fourteen  of 
our  military  brethren  now  united  with 
us  in  church-fellowship,  whose  earnest 
piety  and  consistent  deportment  afford 
me  much  joy.  The  want  of  a  suitable 
place  in  camp  for  voluntary  services  I 
have  very  much  felt.  But  I  am  thank- 
ful that  this  want  is  now  met.  An  appli- 
cation which  I  made  to  the  Major  Gene- 
ral commanding,  on  the  20  th  ultimo,  for  a 
room  in  camp,  in  which  I  might  hold  re> 
ligious  services  with  Wesleyan  soldiers 
and  their  families,  w.i«  referred  to  the 
War-office  authorities  for  their  decision ; 
and  a  few  days  ago  a  communication  was 
sent,  stating  that  the  Right  Honourable 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  W^ar,  and  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Field-Marshal  com- 
manding-in-chief, had  approved  of  my  re- 
quest being  granted.  A  commodious 
hut,  fitted  with  benches  and  chairs,  has 
been  appropriated  to  my  use,  which  will 
be  opened  at  once  for  Divine  worship  on 
Sabbath  evenings,  and  for  Bible-classes 
and  other  meetings  during  the  week. 

I  have  continued  to  pay  a  weekly 
visit  to  the  garrison  at  Dover,  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  religious  instruction 
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to  the  children  of  our  people  in  accord- 
ance with  the  War-office  circular,  and 
have  duly  visited  the  sick  in  hospital. 
Nearly  two  hundred  soldiers  at  Dover 
are  regularly  marched  to  our  chapel  on 
Sunday  mornings,  and  several  are  meet- 
ing in  class.  I  have,  also^  paid  to  the 
School  of  Musketry  at  Hythe  as  much 
attention  as  has  been  in  my  power.  I  have 
preached  there  once  a  fortnight  for  the 
benefit  of  our  men  who  are  there  from 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom  on  special 
service. 

The  period  for  the  removal  of  regi- 
ments has  now  arrived,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  most  of  my  congregation  and  the 
members  of  my  class  will  be  scattered. 
The  latter  have  expressed  much  regret 
at  the  thought  of  leaving  a  station  where 
they  have  been  brought  to  Christ,  and 
manifest  great  anxiety  to  know  whether 
they  will  find  ministers  to  oare  for  them 
in  places  to  which  they  will  be  removed. 

My  best  acknowledgements  are  due  to 
the  military  authorities  here  for  their 
kindness  and  courtesy,  and  for  the  ready 
assistance  afforded  me  in  the  discharge 
of  my  various  duties ;  and  I  entertain  the 
hope  that,  as  we  are  now  permitted  to 
hold  services  within  camp,  we  shall  be 
blessed  with  an  enlarged  measure  of 
success. 

3.  Portsmouth. — ^The  Rev.  H.  Jut- 
sum  writes,  March  22d,  1864: — Our 
work  among  the  military  is  now  in  a 
more  prosperous  and  satisfactory  con- 
dition than  it  ever  has  been.  In- 
creased numbers  of  soldiers  are  attending 
oar  service  in  the  Cambridge  Barracks, 
and  the  number  of  the  marine  artillery 
at  Cumberland  Fort  keeps  up.  In  these 
parade-services  we  often  realize,  in  a 
special  manner,  the  presence  and  bless- 
ing of  God.  The  men  are  most  attentive, 
and  join  heartily  in  the  worship.  Some 
are  showing  anxiety  to  fiee  from  the 
wrath  to  come,  and  others,  who  had  back- 
riidden,  are  returning  to  a  better  state  of 
mind.  I  have  attended  and  conducted 
our  services  in  the  military  prison  r^u- 
larly,  and  with  manifest  good  resuUs. 


Those  of  the  soIdierB  who  an  monben 
of  our  Society  are  faithful  and  devoted 
men,  and  are  **  walking  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord,  and  in  the  comfort  of  the  Holy 
Ghost."  More  of  the  children  of  soldien 
than  heretofore  are  attending  our  ''Re- 
ligious-Instruction*' class,  In  barracks, 
twice  a  week.  My  visits  to  the  hospitals 
are  welcomed  by  many,  and  have  been 
productive  of  great  good.  We  are  much 
encouraged  in  our  ^orts  to  benefit  this 
interesting  class  of  our  fellow-subjecu^ 

4.  Dublin. — On  the  night  of  Monday, 
March  7th,  an  interesting  meeting,  in 
connexion  with  the  Total  Abstinence 
movement,  was  held  in  the  military 
church,  Richmond  Barracks,  Dublin,  a 
great  number  of  the  12th  and  32d  regi- 
ments attending.  The  Rev.  Samnel 
Weir  first  addressed  the  meeting,  and 
then  followed  Captain  Brown  of  the 
Artillery,  a  zealous  servant  of  God.  The 
speakers  occupied  nearly  an  hour  each, 
yet  the  attention  of  the  mennevo*  ceased ; 
and  their  occasional  nods  of  approTal,  as 
some  important  statem^it  was  made, 
their  laughter  at  the  anecdotes  inter- 
spersed, and  the  signatures  of  many 
before  the  meeting  was  brooght  to 
a  close,  proved  tfaby  were  delighted 
and  convinced.  At  the  request  of 
Captain  Warren  of  the  32d,  who  takes 
a  lively  interest  in  the  work,  the  speakers 
joined  him  in  partaking  of  a  cup  of  coff«« 
in  his  own  room ;  and  there,  the  bai^les 
having  sounded  tattoo,  as  ihey  oonTmed 
together  of  religion  in  the  army,  and  of 
the  efforts  of  the  Wesleyans  for  the  ticopsv 
Captain  Brown,  though  a  Churcfamaa, 
gave  an  impartial  testimony  for  Meth<jd- 
ism,  which  ought  to  be  published  far  and 
wide.  *  *  After  careful  obaerration,  "^  saki 
he,  *'/  find  that  for  every  four  toldkn 
who  become  truly  rtUgiouSy  Arte  Join  th* 
Methodists  cU  once:  a  proof  to  me  of  tk^ 
zeal  and  success  of  the  Weslryctu  mMni^<r! 
among  us.  And  this  I  have  mentiraied 
again  and  again  to  our  own  Ptot^stant 
chaphuns,  that  I  mif  ht  stir  than  up  to 
holy  emulation,  to  the  same  laboor  athl 
success.'' — Irish  EvangeliMiy  A  frit,  1S64. 


HOME-MISSIONARY  CORRESPONDENCK 


1.  London,  Highbury. — From  the 
Journal  of  the  Bev.  S.  Lees. — February 
28th,  1864. — The  hope  expressed  in  my 
last  Journal  has  been  realized.  A 
valuable  site  has  been  secured,  on 
which  it  is  proposed  to  build  a  good 
stone  chapel,  at  a  cost  of  £4,000,  and 


suited,  in  its  arrangements  and  »ocom- 
modation,  to  the  requirements  of  the 
neighbourhood.  Mr.  Lyoetty  with  his 
usiukl  liberality,  has  promised  £1,000  in 
aid  of  this  desirable  erection.  Tb« 
locality  of  our  proposed  new  chapel 
adjoins  a  respectable  popolatioii,  potvlv 
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pnmded  with  religSoiu  services.  Though 
I  &ad  the  work  of  visitation  often  dis- 
ooanging,  from  the  fearful  apathy  of 
the  people,  yet  I  am  cheered  by  the 
brightening  prospects  of  our  work,  and 
bj  the  improvement  manifest  in  the 
attenduoe^  and  in  the  interest  taken 
in  the  Mienon-ser^oes. 

2.  Haskpiild.— The  Rev.  Thomas 
OrertoQ  says,  that  the  chapel  here  oon- 
^ues  to  be  well  attended ;  that  re- 
ligioiu  impression  is  extending  among 
tbe  people,  that  conversioDs  are  taking 
place,  and  that  the  Society  ia  increasing. 
He  gives  a  deplorable  account  of  the 
eio&i  ignorance  and  squalid  misery  of 
the  labouring  population,  and  of  tiieir 
lamentable  sufferings  from  sickness  and 
poverty.  To  many  of  these  he  has  been 
enabled  to  administer  temporal  relief,  as 
TeU  as  i|Hritual  counsel.  The  following 
is  one  caae  of  this  class.  March 4th,  1864. 
—A.  woman,  mother  of  a  large  family, 
iU  in  bed :  her  illness  produced  by  want 
<tf  food.  She  was  utteriy  faint  and  ex- 
liaosted.  Her  husband,  after  a  long 
iUn«H,  ii  just  able  to  get  out  to  seek 
York,  thoogh  ill  able  to  do  any.  On 
lariog  his  house  this  morning,  the  poor 
f«liow  wept  because  he  could  not  get 
foel  to  wann  his  children.  The  house 
w  &  acene  of  desolation  and  abject 
««nt,— the  floor,  to  a  great  extent,  un- 
^ncked;  the  ceiling  low,  with  broken 
pUfter  and  protruding  lal^  ;  one  room 
^v  and  one  above,  connected  by  a 
tmaemUe  staiicase;  each  room  about 
ten  feet  square.  Such  is  a  specimen  of 
Qi^ny  hoiuee  here,  the  home  for  hus- 
^^^  wife,  and  often  from  six  to  a 
'i^zen  children.  Such  places  are  the 
Kpakhrea  of  decency,  morality,  and 
'^^on.  Nothing  praiseworthy  can 
dotirigh  in  an  atmosphere  so  vitiated,  in 
hcxili  ao  saaXi,  existing  in  defiance  of 
ill  lamtary,  moral,  and  social  con- 
■j-ierations.* 

March  28th,  29th.— For  years  the 
f-ilhge  wake,  or  fair,  has  been  the  cause 
"f  t  fearful  amount  of  drunkenness  and 
bmtal  vic4enoe.  Cruel  and  debasing 
'porta  have  been  practised.  The  estal^ 
iiihment  of  the  county  constabulary  has 
^m%  lomethzng  to  amend  this  state  of 
^^^jp^  Soooe  anxiety  was  felt  lest  the 
^^^^idrenof  our  newly-formed  school,  and 
the  people  of  our  recently-gathered  con- 


gregation should  be  injured  by  the 
return  of  this  fair ;  and  we,  therefore, 
resolved  upon  some  counter  attraction ; 
Mr.  and  Miss  Barnes,  with  their  accus- 
tomed kindness  and  liberality,  under- 
taking the  management  of  the  afiEair. 
On  the  Monday,  the  children,  numbering 
one  hundred,  were  entertained  at  **  The 
Grove,"  after  which  they  were  addressed 
by  Mr.  Barnes  and  by  the  ministers. 
On  the  Tuesday,  an  instructive  and 
illustrated  lecture  was  delivered.  The 
fair  was  consequently  deserted,  scarcely 
a  dozen  persons  being  found  in  the 
street  in  the  evening,  whilst  stalls  and 
beer-houses  were  deserted.  Our  room 
was  densely  crowded.  Words  of  coun- 
sel and  encouragement  were  given  to 
the  people,  who  were  evidently  pleased 
and  gratified.  This  they  testified  by 
hearty  cheers  at  the  close.  Such  meet- 
ings must  do  good ;  they  produce  sym- 
pathy between  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
and  are  calculated  to  lead  to  higher 
results.  On  a  recent  Sunday  morning,  a 
man  of  notorious  character  was  met  by 
the  sergeant  of  police,  neatly  dressed. 
The  officer,  surprised,  said,  ^*  Where  are 
you  going?"  The  reply  was,  **To  the 
chap«l!  That's  my  place  now."  On 
which  &*^bystander  remarked,  "Ay,  he 
will  not  give  you  so  much  trouble  here- 
after as  he  has  done."  A  mechanic 
lately  requested  to  speak  to  me.  He 
told  me  that  since  hearing  a  sermon 
preached  by  the  Rev.  C.  Prest,  in  the 
chapel  here,  he  had  been  deeply  im- 
pressed with  a  sense  of  his  sinfulness. 
He  had  prayed  that  God  woidd  show 
him  his  real  state ;  and  during  the 
night  he  had  been  so  overwhelmed 
with  conviction  that  he  could  not  sleep ; 
violent  fear  and  trembling  came  upon 
him,  constraining  him  to  leave  his 
bed  and  to  pray  earnestly  to  God  for 
pardon.  He  obtained  hope  and  some 
encouragement;  and,  despite  fearful 
temptations,  is  resting  upon  the  atone- 
ment of  Christ  for  acceptance,  needing, 
and  praying  for,  more  powerful  faith. 

8.  Briohtox. — The  Rev.  W.  H. 
Johnston  writes,  March  3l8t,  1864. — 
The  most  pleasing  feature  in  my  work, 
during  the  last  three  months,  has  been 
the  number  of  conversions  which  have 
taken  place.  We  have  had  an  unin- 
terrupted succession  of  these.    Two  new 


'  "ntts  state  of  tibings  is  disgraoefol  and  dangerous  to  the  country,  and  ia  one  of  the  chief 
liadnaees  to  iha  religions  improvement  of  people  so  scandaloualy  housed.  It  is  receiving 
'-^jeue  aadeansetiona  in  our  towns,  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  lurk  unobserved  in  our 
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oofetage-meetiiigs  hsye  been  oonunenced, 
and  my  Sodety-cUas  mcreaaes.  I  have 
»  number  of  yonng  men  who  give  pro- 
mise of  great  oBefolness  to  me  in  the 
Jfimion-flervices.  We  have  a  regular 
KUe-cIaaB  of  Boldiers  at  the  barncks, 
and  some  tnie  Chrutian  men  among  the 
troops. 

4.  Great  Malverk. — ^The  following 
Letter  deserves  attentive  perusal,  and  it 
is  hoped  will  be  suitably  and  liberally 
responded  to : — 

Great  Malvern,  April  11th,  1864. 
If  our  case  could  be  fairly  put  before 
the  Methodist  people,  I  fed  sure  that 
their  sympathy  and  help  would  be  given 
to  the  work  of  the  Lord  in  this  place.  It 
is  a  case  which  will  bear  lookixig  into. 

During  the  last  forty  years,  Great  Mal- 
vern has  risen  from  a  mere  village  to  be 
a  thriving  town,  and  a  favourite  watering- 
place.     It  is  still  increasing  in  size  and 
miportanoe.    Handsome  vma-residenoes 
are  rising  on  every  hand,  and  a  large 
proprietuy  ooUege  is  being  erected.  We 
are  now  surrounded  with  a  population  of 
6,000  in  the  winter,  and  10,000  in  the 
summer;    and  yet  there  is  not  proper 
religious  acoonmiodation  for  3,000,  and 
no  Methodut  chapel  of  any  kind.    Many 
of  the  residents  were  formerly  connected 
with  our  church ;  but  on  coming  here 
have  either  been  obliged  to  join  other 
churches,  or  else  have  gone  back  into 
the  world.    Efforts  have  been  again  and 
again   made  by  Wesleyans  in  former 
years  to  obtain  a  footing  here,  but  with- 
out success,  owing  to   the    fact — ^that 
almost  all  the  land  belongs  to  two  pro- 
prietors who  will  not  part  vrith  any  for 
a  Nonconformist  chapel.     Once,  indeed, 
there  was  a  piece  of  land  for  sale,  which 
did  not  belong  to  them,  and  our  friends 
entered  into  negotiations  concerning  it ; 
but  just  before  they  came  to  sign  the 
deeds,  some  of  the  intolerant  ones  came 
and  bought  it  over  their  heads.    Not 
long  ago,  however,  it  became  known 
that  a  portion  of  the  old  church  croft 
was  for  sale,  and  without  the  restrictive 
condition  just  referred  to.  By  the  bless- 
ing of  God,  it  was  secured  to  us  through 
the  liberality  of  Mr.  Lycett,  of  London, 
who  bought  it  for  £400.    I  am  told  that 
there  was  an  effort  to  defeat  us  here 
also,  but  this  time  it  was  too  late.    Just 
iwenteen  montht  ago,  the  first  Wesleyan 
service  was  held  in  Malvern,  by  the 
Rev.  C.  Ridler,  then  of  Ledbury,  in  a 
sdiool-room,  which  was  opened  to  us 
by  a  friend,  who  has  ever  since  been 
warmly  interested  in  our  cause.     We 
have  runo  thirty  members  of  Society, 


with  several  on  trial,  and  we  axe  zaiong, 
besides    contributions  to  the  proposed 
new  chi^>el,  at  the  rate  of  more  than 
£50  per   annum  towaids  our  conent 
expenses  and  the  ordinary  Methodist 
funds.      A  Sunday-school    and  night- 
schools  have  been  carried  on  with  a  f  sir 
amount  of  success.   At  Baniard's-Green, 
an  adjacent  hamlet,  a  regular  preadung 
service  on  the  Sabbath,    and  once  a 
fortnight  on  the  week-day,    has  been 
estabUahed,   and  a  nucleus  formed  of 
what  will,  I  hope,  prove  a  fionriahxng 
little  Society.     TIub  small  chapel  at  the 
Wyche  ia  also  connected  with  u&,  and 
there  we  have   twenty-two    members. 
There  are  other  villages  near  also,  which 
we  may  reasonably  expect  to  be  able  to 
enter ;  whilst  six  miles  distant,  and  bood. 
to  be  accessible  by  rail,  is  the  town  iif 
Upton-on-Sevem  without  a    Wealejran 
chapel,    though    greatiy  needing    one. 
Everything,  however,  must  oome  to  a 
standBtill  unless  we  can  have  a  auitabfe 
chapel  at  Malvern.    There  ia  no  doubt 
that  then  our  congregation  would   be 
doubled  or  trebled  almost  direcUj.    We 
have  been  in  our  present  room  a  f«.v 
weeks  only,  and  yet  almost  evecy  axtta  g 
is  taken,  and  people  are  prevented  from 
coming  to  our  Sabbath-evening  servictf 
by  our  being  so  crowded. 

It  is  proposed  to  erect  a  ^^nilsfmiT" 
gothic  chapel,  affording  aooommodation 
for  between  seven  and  eight  hnikdred, 
with  a  school,  &c.,  at  an  estamaited  ocwt 
of  £3,500.  The  Watering-pIaoeB  Cou.- 
mittee  has  generously  promiaed  a  gr&a: 
of  £800.  Mr.  Lycett  has  kindly  pn>- 
mised  additional  help,  and  soma  to  the 
amount  of  £170  have  been  abo  paid  i^ 
promised. 

Our  friends  here  will  not  be  aUe  u* 
render  much  assistance,    thon^  the> 
will  do  all  they  can.    We  must  depend 
almost  entirely  on  foreign  aid.     We  are 
in  great  need  of  the  liboal  oontribntio^ 
of  our  wealthy  friends.     Both  tbe  tenca 
of  the  deed  by  which  the  ImmI  ia  con- 
veyed to  us,  and  the  character  of  the 
place  seem  to  make  it  appear  abaoiutel  v 
necessaiy  to  erect  the  somewhat  oostN 
edifice  proposjsd.    The  oaae  is  an  luq^^Aai 
one.     fhere  it  good  reosoit  for  MartMt  ./i 
th<U  the  pro9pentjf  of  oier  camm  in  eA.«i 
p^ace  in  future  fears  mutf  he  rcry  m^t 
terialip   affected    if    we    caamot     rtr,-. 
BFKEDiLr  begin    buiidinff    mar    rAtfjM- 
whilst  if  we  are  enabled  to  do  ac\  tht.r<.i 
is  a  good  prospect  of  this  soon  heiag  tL-Eii 
head  of  a  flourishing  and  •etf-cmpportzn^ 
Circuit.    I  am  sure  there  must  be  mar^i 
Wesleyans  who  have  vis&bed  this  beaaii  '< 
ful  spot^  whowm  fMl  dMply  intmiitt.^ 
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in  onr  efforts.  To  them  and  to  all  our 
friendj^  we  would  most  earnestly  appeal 
for  immediate  help.  May  God  incline 
tbeir  hearts  to  favour  us !  If  you  will 
kindlj  help  us,  dear  Sir,  to  bring  it 
before  them,  you  will  do  us  great  ser- 
^<^e.  J.  B.  Blanch. 

5.  Lboxikster. — Prom  the  Journal  of 

0>(  Rtv.  Jimei  Yeama. — February  4th, 

1S64.— We  have  had  services  at  the 

chapel   every  day  during    the    week. 

Tventy.five   persons   have    manifested 

deep  religious  concern.     I  am  thankful 

that  aeveral  young  people  are  brought 

GQtler  gpiritoal  influence.    By  my  young 

m^o'sclass,  juvenile  claas,  and  the  youths* 

Bible-claB,  all  are  provided  for.— Feb- 

muy  17th.    A  boy  and  girl,  whom  I 

GTertook  on  my  way  to  preach  in  the 

countiy,  and  with  whom  I  conversed, 

eiaM  not  read,  did  not  know  their  age, 

Btver  went  to  any  place  of  worship  or 

^hool,  had  never  heard  of  Jesus  Christ, 

and  had  only  a  vague  and  heathenish 

i^«a  of  God.    The  darkness  of  some  of 

tbc  TJUagen  here  is  appalling.     I  have 

Suited  adults  as  ignorant  of  religion  as 

these  children---March  25th.     At   our 


ct 


lapel^amuversary  meeting  held  to-day, 
&a  effort  was  made  to  meet  the  proposed 
gnnt  of  £100  from  the  General  C^p^ 
( iiminittee,  when  promises  were  received 
Counting  to  £63  :  a  noble  effort  on 
ilt  put  of  the  people  here,  many  of 
whom  are  poor.  I  have  been  indebted 
t^  T.  B.  Smithies,  Esq.,  for  a  Uberal 
■upply  of  those  valuable  publications, 
the  "BritishWorkman,"  "  Band  of  Hope 
Review,"  and  "Children's  Friend ;"  and 
^>  the  Bible  Society  for  twenty  Testa- 
QentR  and  twelve  Bibles  for  the  use  of 
''^  Sunday-school.  I  have  been  enabled 
t-  expand  a  mutual  improvement  class, 
^hich  I  found  here,  into  a  young  men's 
Christian  association,  and  with  gw>d  suc- 
'*^-  A  library  is  being  formed,  and 
the  memben  for  the  borough  and  others 
^ive  it  their  patronage. 

'i.  WioAX.— The  Rev.  J.  G.  Thomas 
*Tite«,  Karch,  1864:--The  room  which 
7^  have  taken  at  Inoe  is  filled  at  our 
•nicei.  We  have  twenty-five  mem- 
^•^  there,  and  twelve  on  trial.  There 
^  one  hundred  and  fifty  children  in 
■  ir  Sonday-school,  and  we  could  greatly 
i^^Ttase  the  number  if  we  had  accom- 
Oi'/dalion  for  them.  The  contributions 
'>  tbia  new  Society  are  highly  satisfac- 
\^,  and  creditable  to  the  liberality  of 
t'i^  people.  Our  great  want  is  a  chapel, 
|'r«rbiehw»  have  obtained  pUns,  4c., 
*^' tTovide  for  six  hundred  persons.  The 


bricks  are  promised  us,  as  I  named  in  a 
former  communication,  on  condition  that 
we  do  not  leave  any  debt  on  the  pre- 
mises. I  have  £400  promised,  and  was 
gladdened  by  receiving  £5  a  few  days 
ago  from  a  lady  in  London;  but,  as  the 
people  here  are  very  poor,  I  am  anxious 
to  secure  the  sympathy  and  help  of  those 
who  have  the  means  and  disposition  to 
aid  in  the  work  of  God.  There  is  great 
need  of  vigorous  exertion  here.  In 
eighteen  houses  recently  visited,  I  only 
found  one  person  who  attended  public 
worship. 

7.  Manchesteb,  Oldhav-Stbeet. — 
From  the  Journal  of  the  Rev.  0.  S.  Weston. 
—December  4th,  1 863. — Addressed  about 
fifty  of  the  porters,  &c.,  at  the  Victoria 
nulway  station,  in  the  porters'  room. 
The  service  lasted  half  an  hour.  It  was 
most  interesting  to  speak  to  so  many 
hard-working  men  at  a  busy  railway 
station,  in  the  coidst  of  a  crowded  city. 
Other  similar  services  at  the  London- 
road  and  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
stations  are  noticed.  Two  new  cottage- 
services  have  been  established  during 
the  quarter.  The  cottage-services  con- 
nected with  the  Mission  are  well  at- 
tended, and  several  conversions  have 
occTurred. 

8.  Leeds,  St.  PETER's.—TheRev.M. 
G.  Pearoe  writes,  December  26th,  1863 : 
— ^The  district  on  which  my  labours  are 
concentrated  is  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  St.  Peter's  chapel.  The 
principal  street  in  it  is  High-street,  with 
many  courts  and  passages ;  Charles-street^ 
Quarry-hill,  and  the  streets  between  are 
included.  The  population  is  about  5,900, 
with  church  and  chapel  aooonmiodation 
for  5,000  persons.  The  places  of  worship 
are  attended  by  many  who  do  not  reside 
in  the  district  which  I  have  defined;  but 
mv  efforts  are  directed  to  those  who  live 
within  its  boundaries.  This  district  has 
the  labours  of  three  ministers  of  the 
Established  Church;  of  four  Wesleyan 
ministers,  one  of  whom  is  altogether  de- 
voted to  it ;  of  two  Town-Missionaries ; 
and  of  three  Bible  women,  besides  tract- 
distributers.  The  results  of  all  this 
labour  are  most  discouraging.  In  the 
whole  of  High-street,  so  far  as  I  can 
ascertain,  there  are  not  twelve  families 
that  attend  any  place  of  worship;  nor 
are  the  other  parts  of  the  district  any 
better  in  this  respect.  The  attendance 
at  our  room  in  High-street  is  most  dis- 
couraring.  Every  house  in  this  street 
was  visited  during  one  week  by  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  Heaton  and  Albrighton,  while 
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I  took  the  courts  and  pMnagea,  invitiiig 
the  people  to  our  Sunday  service  at  the 
room.  On  the  following  Sunday  we  had 
not  one  person  from  High-street  present, 
and  only  a  few  of  our  St.  Peter's  con- 
gregation. The  people  here  are  not 
neglected,  but  they  are  hardened  and 
indifferent.  They  are  visited  by  religious 
agents  almost  daily,  talked  to,  entreated, 
reproved,  sometimes  bribed  by  ''teas,** 
&o.,  till  they  seem  weary  of  it.  They 
know  all  you  can  tell  them  and  answer 
questions  readily ;  but,  at  present,  they 
appear  to  be  incapable  of  being  either 
allured  or  driven.  Still  we  have  had 
some  success,  the  greater  part  of  which  is 
owing  to  the  diligent  labours  and  prayers 
of  the  twenty-eight  valued  brethren  who 
have  volunteer^  to  assist  me  in  my 
work.     Verily,  these  dry  bones  can  live. 

9.  Sheffield  East. — The  Mission  at 
A  ttfrdiffe  is  now  in  its  sixth  year.  The 
following  particulars  will  show  what  the 
state  of  things  was  previous  to  its  estab- 
lishment, and  what,  by  the  blessing  of 
Grod,  has  been  accomplished.  The  par- 
ticulars are  given  in  periods  of  three 
years: — 

Contributed  at  quarterly  collections 
and  in  the  classes. 

Collections.       dasses. 
£,    i.   d.       £,    9.    d. 
Three  years 

ending...     1852      0  12    1      10    8    7.^ 

1855      2    1  11       13  13    O" 

1868      4    7 

18«1     12    8 

1864    11  10    7'     68    6    OJ 

•~Othier  collections  to  the  various  funds 
of  our  Connexion  during  the  three  yean 
ending  1864,  £106. 168.  lid  Inaddition 
to  which,  more  than  £300  has  recently 
been  expended  in  the  enlargement  of  the 
schools  and  improvement  of  the  chapel, 
a  considerable  portion  of  which  sum  was 
nosed  by  the  Attercliffe  Society.  The 
■eat-lettinghas  nrachinoreased,  especially 
since  the  improvement  of  the  chapel, 
which  the  following  figures  will  show : — 

Received  for  Seat- Rents. 

Three  years  ending  1855  £8  12#.  3d. 

For  the  year  1863 70    6    3 

— Most  gratifying  of  all  is  the  increase 
of  members.  In  March,  1855,  the 
number  was  sixteen;  inMan^  1864,  the 
number  was  eighty,  with  twenty  on  trial. 
For  these  precious  souls,  and  others  whom 
the  Missionary  minister,  in  his  house-to- 
house  visitations,  has  been  instrumental 
in  pointing  to  the  Lamb  of  God,  and  who 
have  died  and  gone  to  heaven,  we  feel  it 
our  duty  gratefully  to  acknowledge  the 
hand  of  Him  from   whom  descendeth 
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eveiy  good  and  every  pofecigift  The 
report  of  our  ''Juvenile  Home  and 
Foreign  Missionary  Associatian,'*  abowt 
what  may  be  done  by  weekly  halfpenny 
subscriptions.  The  Association  is  or- 
ganized in  nearly  all  our  country  places, 
and  without  exception  has  done  welL 
Were  every  Circuit  in  the  kingdom  to 
adopt  the  same  plan,  the  result  wonki 
be  not  only  a  considerable  increase  ovv 
the  Christmas  Offerings  to  tlie  Focei^ 
Missions,  but  an  additional  handm>nii* 
sum  to  be  expended  in  the  extension  of 
the  work  of  God  in  our  own  oountrv. 
The  amount  raised  by  this  method  in 
1863,  was  £252.  IBs,  lOd. 

10.  Kkkdax,  BowNXaa. — From  tMi 
Rev,  H,  Marchbank. — During  the  quar- 
ter several  services  have  been  hd£d  in 
farm-houses  in  the  neighbourhood,  which 
have  told  well  on  the  increase  of  our  re- 
gular congregations.  My  numerous 
visits  have,  on  the  whole,  been  well  re- 
ceived, and  many  who  had  neglected 
public  worship,  or  who,  at  the  most,  bad 
given  very  irregular  attendance,  have 
been  induced  to  attend  our  cliapels  :  m.^ 
that  now  (December)  our  congregations 
are  larger  than  they  were  last  winter, 
and  equal  to  those  we  had  while  visitent 
were  in  the  neighbourhood.  Mjuiy  uf 
these  visiters  leave  a  good  religimis  im- 
pression behind  them;  others  leave  a 
contrary  one;  and,  in  some  casee,  th««« 
hvm  whom  better  things  were  rightlj 
expected  have  exhibited  a  laxity  in  S^ 
bath  observance  which  has  becm  daoia^- 
ing  to  religion,  and  to  themselves  atid 
families.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
dnmkenness  among  the  people  Iir:Lg 
here.  Many  are  employed  about  tLe 
hotels  in  the  summer,  and  are  frequfcXiiIr 
paid  in  drink  for  occasionAl  small  $er> 
vices  rendered  to  thoughtless  viaiterv 
The  numerous  gratuities  which  tbev  r«>« 
ceive  give  them  the  means  of  pxtwuruij 
liquor,  under  the  influenceof  whidi  maay 
are  found  during  the  visiting  ■^^■>Tr, 
Personal  degradation  and  wx«tche4 
homes  are  the  inevitable  oofnaequcfic^k 

11.  Glasgow  Wkst.— /Vo«  dkt  /.«.r^ 
nal  of  t/ie  JUt.  W,  AinnooriJL—JmnjiArf 
3d,  1864. — As  the  Mission-xoom  ha«  \ 
come  too  small,  I  preached  this  e 
in  a  hall  witlun  the  buildings  of 
Glasgow  Police   Establishment^   wiiu 
we  have  taken  for  a  year,  and  whic_ 
will  seat  about  four  hundred  pereo&s^ 
The  attendance  was  highly  enooarag 
and  there  was  a  good  influencse  in 
prayer-meeting. —  Jannaiy    31  si.  —  \ 
Divine  Spirit  rested  upon  our  crening 
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lernoe  in  tii»polio6-haU  in  a  remarkahle 

maimer.  SeTenl  were  deeply  convinced 

dm,  tad  fire  of  the  numDer  were  able 

to  exorcise  iaith  in  Christ.    The  hall  waa 

OMiiy  filled.  Hie  congregation  increaeee 

ttveiy  week,  and  our  ''door  ooUectionB  ** 

m  double  the  amount  of  those  obtained 

at  our  feDner  temporary  place  of  wor- 

iU{K--I  recently  found  a  family  in  most 

diitKauig  circumstances.    The  father 

bad  been  brought  up  in  the  worst  form 

of  Popish  ignorance*  not  being  aUowed 

tokarn  to  read.    He  married  a  Protes- 

taot  wjf e^  and  renounced  Popery.    He 

loil  his  employment  as  cook  on  board  a 

ihip  through  the  persecuting  influence 

of  the  Boman  Catholic  steward,   who 

tbiis  acted  because  the  cook  refused  to 

send  his  children  to  a  Popish  school. 

Thrown  out  of  employment^  he  had  been 

forced  to  sell  his  furniture,  his  children's 

doihes,  and  the  bedding  to  procure  food. 

His  wife  and  children  surrounded  him, 

the  latter  crying  for  food.    I  gave  tiiem 

as  much  as  woidd  sustain  them  for  some 

^J9f  and  got  the  man  employment. 

Gnteful  to  God  and  convinced  of  his 

onfulness,  he  has  joined  my  clasii,  and  I 

doubt  not  the  rescue  of  himself  and 

family  will  be  complete. 

rhtt  quarter  has  been  one  of  progress. 
We  h»ye  now,  in  connexion  with  the 
^lisnon,  a  hundred  and  twelve  mem- 
|«n.  Our  Sunday  •evening  congregation 
is  spedaUy  encouraging*  Our  snbscrip- 
tuna  towards  our  intended  new  church 
oov  amount  to  £1,200,  of  which  Thomas 
M'MiUsn,  Esq.,  who  has  so  liberally 
aided  Dumbarton,  gives  £500.  We  in- 
toid  to  build  free  of  debt,  bat  want  a 
largsr  sum  than  we  have  yet  obtained 
before  we  commence.  Weare  confident^ 
Wever,  of  success.  Our  discourage* 
OKQts  are  passing  away,  sad  we  have 
great  petee  and  prosperity. 

12.  DcMBABTOK.—The  Journal  of  the 
lUf .  B.  W.  Starr  speaks  of  the  additioK 
of  MTeral  members  to  our  Society,  and 
some  of  them  persons  of  position  and  in- 
Boenoe  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood. 
At  the  Foreign  Missionary  meeting, 
W  in  Pebnmry,  1864,  the  chair  was 
^en  by  Peter  Denny,  Esq.,  the  prin- 
Q|isl  ship-builder  of  the  town,  who  pre* 
>e&t«d  £5  to  the  fund.  The  income  of 
^  year  1863,  in   this  iTome-MisBion 


Station,  for  Foreign  Missions,  was  £47, 
or  £15  more  than  the  preceding  year. 
In  the  report  of  the  year  1859,  there  is 
not  any  income  reported  from  this 
town,  and  in  1861  £1  only  was  raised 
here.  The  children  are  diligently  col- 
lecting all  through  the  year  for  this 
object.  The  country  places  are  improv- 
ing, and  the  prayer-leaders,  &c.,  are  bet- 
ter received  and  appreciated  in  their 
good  work.  Notwithstanding  some 
losses,  the  number  of  our  church-mem- 
bers is  increasing.  Our  system  is  being 
more  favourably  regarded  as  it  is  being 
developed.  The  state  of  the  work  is 
healthy  and  vigorous,  and  all  are  laying 
themselves  out  for  greater  efforts. 

13.  ZbTLAND,      DuifBOSSKEBS. — ^The 

Bev.  E.  Baylis  writes,  April  12th,  1864 : 
The  effects  of  the  recent  revival  of  reli- 
gion continue  to  be  very  encouraging. 
Public  opinion  is  in  favour  of  religion, 
and  those  who  have  not  become  fully  de- 
cided have  been  so  much  restrained  from 
open  sin  as  to  excite  wonder  and  conver- 
sation among  the  people  who  knew  their 
behaviour  a  year  or  two  ago.  In  addi- 
tion to  our  regular  services,  we  held  cot- 
tage-meetings during  the  winter,  and 
we  have  not  held  them  in  vain.  I  can- 
not but  name  a  meeting  held  in  Febru- 
ary, in  one  of  the  islands  included  in  this 
Circuit.  Often,  after  visiting  this  plao^ 
I  felt  as  though  I  had  been  ploughing 
on  a  rock,  and  had  lost  my  labour.  The 
people  were  the  last  to  yield  to  the  re- 
viving influence  with  which  we  were 
favoured ;  but  when  they  did  submit^  it 
seemed  as  though  the  last  would  be  first. 
Many  were  converted,  and  are  now  walk- 
ing in  the  ways  of  righteousness.  At 
the  meeting  to  which  I  refer,  before 
which  I  had  been  preaching  to  the 
people  for  three  days  together,  we  ex- 
perienced much  of  Divine  influence 
and  blessing.  Many  wept,  some  for 
their  sins,  and  some  for  joy.  We  have 
not  to  ask,  **  Is  the  Lord  among  us  or 
not?"  We  have  undoubted  proofs  of 
His  presence.  I  have  frequently  heard 
persons  cry  aloud  for  the  disquietude  of 
their  hearts,  and  under  the  crushing 
weight  of  their  sorrow  for  sin.  We  have 
filled  up  the  vacancies  occasioned  by 
deaths  and  removals,  and  have  an  in- 
crease of  more  than  forty  members. 


GENERAL  RELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

I'BnBBnoM  CmirA  toths  Nvw-Yobk  bionabibs. — ^A  brief  sketch  of  the  minia- 
^^BURuv  Adtooatb  and  Joubxal. —  tore  "  coherence  **  of  our  Mission,  it  is 
AXKOAL  Mnnnra  or  Mxthosist  Mib-     thought,  would  interest  the  ohuvoh  at 
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home.  This  occasion  bad  been  looked  for- 
ward to  with  great  pleasore,  and  both  Mis- 
fdonaries  and  native  helpers  had  devoted 
not  a  little  time  to  preparation  f  orit.  The 
meetings  were  to  be  held  at  Tieng-ang- 
tong,  our  native  chapel  in  this  place,  of 
which  the  Rev.  O.  Gibson  is  pastor.  As 
members  of  our  ooontiy  stations  were  ex- 
pected to  be  present,  arrangements  were 
previously  made  with  the  native  brethren 
here  to  receive  and  entertain  itxem,  the 
Missionaries  sharing  the  attending  ex- 
pense. The  first  meeting  was  held  on  Mon- 
day night,  September  28th.  The  Rev.  N. 
Sites  preached  from  Acts  i.  8.  This  was 
his  first  public  effort  in  Chinese,  and  it 
was  regarded  as  most  successful. 

Tuesday  morning,  September  2dth,  a 
prayer-meeting  waR  held,  led  byBev.  S. 
L.  Baldwin.  The  subjects  of  special  re- 
mark and  prayer  were  confession  of 
sin,  and  thanks  for  blessings  both  tem- 
poral and  spiritual,  of  the  past  year.  A 
number  spoke  interestingly,  and  among 
the  rest  long  Mi,  who  is  a  brother 
of  Sing  Mi,  now  in  New  York, 
being  educated  and  cared  for  by  the 
noble-hearted  John  Stephenson,  of  that 
city.  long  Mi  is  a  helper,  and  an  in- 
telligent, devoted  Christian.  His  meek- 
ness and  sweetness  of  spirit  prove  him 
to  be  a  follower  of  our  great  Exemplar, 
the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus.  On  this 
occasion,  in  himible  confession  of  his 
sense  of  unfaithfulness,  his  heart  was 
moved  to  its  very  depths,  and  his  words 
were  delivered  only  amid  stifled  sobs. 
Those  who  know  of  the  stoicism  of  this 
people,  how  that,  apparently  unmoved, 
they  will  frequently  receive  the  most 
astonishing  intelligence  of  either  joy  or 
sorrow,  will  be  able  to  appreciate  the 
power  that  cui  so  melt  the  heart  and 
soften  the  feelings.  Tuesday  night  the 
Kev.  R.  S.  Maclay  preached  an  ex- 
cellent sermon  from  Acts  xx.  24  :  ''But 
none  of  these  things  move  me,  neither 
count  I  my  life  dear  unto  myself,  so 
that  I  might  finish  my  course  with  joy, 
and  the  ministry,  which  I  have  received 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  testify  the  Gpspel 
of  the  grace  of  God."  A  huge  congre- 
gation Ustened  with  the  most  interested 
attention  throughout  the  entire  sermon. 
Wednesday  the  regular  monthly  meeting 
was  held.  In  the  evening  we  again 
assembled  at  Tieng-ang-tong,  to  listen 
to  a  discourse  from  the  Rev.  O.  Gibson 
on  Acts  xi.  24  :  ''  For  he  was  a 
good  man,  and  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  of  faith:  and  much  people  was 
added  unto  the  Lord."  An  earnest^ 
heart-searching  sermon  it  was,  amd  the 
frequent  reference  afterward  made  to  it 


proved  that  it  not  only  reached  thsesr, 
but  also  affected  the  heart  and  nund  of 
the  people.  After  the  sennon  some  tins 
was  spent  in  singing  some  hymns  tnw- 
lated  by  Brother  Maclay.    Thej  w«e 
old  Cox^erence  hymns,  familiar  to  every 
Methodist.    One  was,  "  And  are  we  yet 
alivef"  the  other,  "And  letoorbodifli 
part."    Our  native  Christiaiis  ang  weD, 
and  are  very  apt  in  learning  a  new  tone. 
The  American  conaol  ol  this  port  wai 
present  at  this  meeting ;  he  expreiMd 
himself  greatly  pleased  with  the  smging. 

During  these  meetings  Brother  Madsy 
also  introduced  the  hymn,  ''For  ever 
with  the  Lord,"  which  he  had  jvt 
translated.  This  speciaUy  pleased  the 
people,  and  found  univennl  adoptian  sft 
once.  Thursday,  October  1st,  praycr> 
meeting  in  the  morning,  led  by  the  Bev. 
0.  R.  Martin.  It  continued  over  two 
hours  with  unabated  interest. 

Thursday  night   was  the  importaDt 
occasion,  as  it  was  the  last  of  the  meet- 
ings, and  the  yearly  appointments  weic 
to  be  announced  in  Ck>nferenoe  style. 
Our  home  preachen  know  with  what 
anxiety  they  have  waited  to  hear  thflr 
destinations.     It  is  no  small  trial  for 
Chinamen    to    adopt     our    itineratiii^ 
system,  yet  they  do  it  readily.    On  thii 
occasion  the  church  was  fiUed  by  sa 
orderly  congregation.     Brother  Ifaday 
took  for  the  basis  of  a  short  sennoa 
1  Timothy  vi.  11.  After  the  sennoa  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  ad- 
ministered, in  which  the  Rev.  J.  Doo- 
little,  of  the  American  Board,  assieted. 
It  was  blessed  to  see  so  many  of  thii 
people  come  aroimd  the  table  of  ov 
Loni.    I  do  not  think  I  ever  so  fnfly 
realized  the  preciousnesa  of  the  privilege 
of  bowing  with  those  saved  from  hMr 
thenism,  and  receiving  this  blessed  ordi- 
nance.   The  predoua  influence  was  felt 
by  all.     I  then  thought  if  those  at  home 
who  contribute  to  the  Mirsianaiy  ceaie 
could  but  see  what  we  do  to-night,  fao« 
would  their  hearts  rejoice,   and  thsir 
faith  be   strengthened,   and  how  ^»d 
would  they  be  to  help  on  the  good  wtsk 
by  every  means  in  their  power.    After 
the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Sii|^. 
Brother  Maclay  made  a  few  remarhi  ia 
relation    to    the    appointments,   after 
which  they  were  read  off.     llien  wis 
sung  the  hymn,   "And  let  our  bodiei 
part,"  and  the  meeting  closed.    Thus 
ended  our  annual  meeting,  which  had 
indeed  proved  a  season  of  great  profit 
and  encouragement  to  us  alL    We  aiter 
upon  a  new  year  of  labour  with  the 
blessed  assurance  that  ear  work  is  not 
in  vain  in  the  Lovd.    I  canaoC  doss  this 
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letter  withofut  rafemng  to  a  ioeuJ  party 
given  by  Mrs.  Gibson  on  Friday  evening 
to  the  IjCanonjuies  and  all  the  helpers, 
with  their  viyea.  It  was  decidedly  a 
nrnqne  affair,  ao  many  foreign  and  natiye 
Chratians  nerer  before  in  this  place 
having  met  in  a  social  gathering.  Before 
leaving,  the  conversation  passed  into  a 
Mrt  of  experience-meeting,  a  number  of 
the  native  helpers  giving  their  first  im- 
pression and  experience  as  Christians. 
Po  Mi  eaid,  that  when  he  first  saw  the 
Lord's  Sapper  he  thought  it  a  very  sin- 
golar  dinner  or  supper  of  the  foreigners. 
Tai-ong  said,  that  what  first  impressed 
Mm  favourably  with  the  Christian  re- 
ligion was  that  those  who  adopted  it 
M  not  give  money  to  the  feasting 
of  the  gods.  He  had  to  pay  two  hun- 
dred cash  (about  twenty  cents)  a  year 
to  this  object.  Such  was  the  paltiy 
motive  that  first  inclined  him  to 
adopt  another  religion.  But  he  soon 
found  there  was  a  higher  benefit  to  be 
obtained  than  freedom  from  giving 
money  to  the  gods ;  and  now  he  is  one 
of  om  most  consistent  Christians. 

Good  old  Sieu  Mi  said,  that  he  was 
fifty-nine  yean  old  when  he  first  heard 
the  truth.  He  thought  what  the 
preaefaera  said  were  *'good  words,"  but 
told  Brother  Maclay  he  was  too  old  to 
l«un  the  doctrines ;  besides,  he  did  not 
know  a  single  letter.  But  the  teacher 
told  him  he  might  believe  in  Jesus ;  and 
notwithstanding  his  age  and  ignorance, 
if  he  believed,  and  were  to  die  that 
ingfat,  he  would  be  saved.  Then, 
thought  he,  there  is  hope  for  me.  He 
did  believe,  and  became  a  new  creature 
it  once.  Although  fifty-nine  years  old, 
he  ocmmenced  studying  the  Scriptures, 
leeniing  to  read  a  verse,  and  then  com- 
mitting it  to  memory.  Taking  hia  book, 
&&d  aitting  down,  when  some  of  the 
teachers  happened  to  pass  he  would  stop 
them  with,  *'  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to 
tell  me  this  character,  or  explain  that 
vene?"  and  thus  he  learned  to  read,  at 
the  same  time  remembering  what  he  read ; 
and  now  he  can  read  in  any  part  of  the 
h^k  he  loves  so  well.  What  a  lesson 
^  patient  perseverance  he  has  given  us 
all !  His  childlike  trust  in  God  is  most 
wonderful. 

Ing  Knang,  a  graduate  of  Brother 
Oihson*s  school,  and  now  a  helper  of  no 
^ttle  talent  and  eloquence,  spoke  most 
fe«lu)gly.  He  said,  it  was  to  him  a  won- 
derful thing  to  see  so  many  of  us, 
tetichets  and  natives,  together  in  this 
^jdal  manner.  He  had  never  seen  the 
like  before,  and  his  heart  was  gladdened 
by  it.      ADd  the  wish  that  had  been 


present  with  him  all  the  evening  was, 
that  every  one  of  that  company,  with 
the  redeemed  of  all  lands,  might  sit 
down  together  at  the  table  of  our  Lord 
in  the  heavenly  kingdonL  Grod  grant  it  f 
Amen,  and  Amen. 

Madaoabcab. — ^The  Christians  con- 
tinue to  increase,  in  a  manner  truly 
gratifying — almost  astonishing,  writes 
the  Rev.  W.  Ellis.  Fresh  adhesions  to 
the  Gospel,  from  the  ranks  of  those  who 
have  followed  the  idols,  ti^e  place  every 
month.  I  am  connected  with  two  of 
the  churches,  and  last  Sunday  forty 
were  added  to  those  two  by  baptism, — 
eighteen  at  one  place,  and  twenty-two 
at  the  other;  and  last  night,  at  our 
church  meeting  at  Ambotonakanga,  I 
admitted  to  our  fellowship  sixteen  or 
eighteen,  including  four  couples,  man 
and  wife,  some  of  them  from  villages 
devoted  to  the  idols,  and  hitherto  occu- 
pied by  none  but  idol-worshippers. 
During  the  meeting  I  learned  that,  at 
the  village  of  Amparafaravato,  the  de- 
pository or  place  of  one  of  the  idols,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  were  its  keepers,  a 
number  of  them  became  Christians,  set 
apart  a  house  for  worship,  and  met  to 
worship  the  true  God;  that  when  the 
Queen  heard  of  it,  she  said,  **  If  any  of 
the  people  are  Christians,  and  wiah  to 
leave  the  village,  they  may  do  so.  It 
is  nothing,  (meaning  there  is  no  blame,) 
let  them  go.  Let  those  who  wish  to 
stay,  stay;  for  there  is  no  impediment 
to  the  following  the  idols,  or  to  uniting 
with  the  Christians."  And  some  of 
those  admitted  to  our  church  had  acted 
on  this  word  of  the  Queen,  and  had 
joined  with  us. 

PoLTVKSiA. — ^From  the  populous  island 
of  Lifu,  (Loyalty  Group,)  the  Rev.  S. 
Macfarlane  gives  the  most  cheering  re- 
port ever  received  thence.  Those  who 
once  sought  the  Missionaiy^s  life  now 
invite  his  labours,  and  regard  him  witii 
respect  and  affection.  Both  the  young 
and  the  adult  manifest  a  thirst  for  know- 
ledge, sanctified  by  religion.  Their 
advancement,  too,  in  the  habits  of 
civilized  life  is  wonderful.  Men  who 
a  few  years  since  were  unclothed  savages, 
revelling  in  the  horrors  of  cannibalum, 
now  hold  their  May  meetings  in  as 
orderly  a  manner  as  a  London  audience 
in  £xeter-haU.  The  sight,  on  the  last 
occasion  of  this  kind,  excited  the  surprise 
even  of  the  Missionary.     He  writes : — 

Really  it  is  a  perfect  riddle  to  me  how 
and  from  what  source  these  natives  get 
such  a  variety  of  good  and  appropriate 
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doihing.  They  sat  together,  neat  and 
oleaB,  in  love,  peaoe^  and  order,  who 
had  formerly  been  enemiesy  and  had 
eaten  each  other's  friends  and  reUtives. 
Some  of  them  made  spirited  and  appro- 
priate speeches,  drawing  the  contSrast 
between  the  past  and  present,  to  which 
their  countrymen  listened  with  the 
greatest  attention.  Neady  all  the 
remaining  heathen  on  the  island  wore 
present,  and  were  exhorted  and  m>- 
pealed  to  most  pointedly  and  faithfully 
by  their  black  brethren.  The  coUeo- 
tions  were  also  a  decided  improyement 
upon  last  year,  although  by  no  means 
what  we  desire  and  hope  to  attain. 
They  amoimt  to  about  £40 — about 
£16  in  cash,  and  the  remainder  in 
ooooa-nut  fibre.  Heathenism  on  the 
island  is  fast  becoming  a  thing  of  the 
past.     The  professed  heathen  are  now 


few  in    number,    and   shcni  d  tiMir 
strength.    There  has  not  been  a  hestiMs 
feast  or  a  night  dance  on  this  iabad  for 
some  time.    I  suppose  such  pncticei 
are  dead  and  buried,  and  will  toon  be 
lost  in  oblivion.  The  power  and  inflnenoe 
of  the  Gospel  are  felt  and  admowledged 
throughout  the  lei^th  and  bresdth  oC 
this  large  island.    The  painted  hesthea 
and  beaded  Papist  are  alike  arretted 
and  subdued.    A  remarkable  prooS  d 
this  occurred  some  time  ago,  when  the 
priests   desired    their   foUowers  openly 
and  flagrantly  to  violate  the  SalAttth, 
by  practising  a  number  of  gamsB  upon 
that   sacred   day.     The  natives,  bow* 
ever,  refused  to  take  any  part  in  the 
proceeding,  saying  they  were  afraid  to 
do  such  things  upon  God's  day.    The 
attempt    to  establish    the  games  wu 
consequently  abandoned. 
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The  following  account  is  taken  chiefly 
from  a  paper  prepared  by  an  old  and 
intimate  friend  of  the  late  Mr.  Goodwin. 
I  have  thought  it  desirable  to  retain  the 
general  structure  and  style,  rather  than 
to  attempt  a  more  original  account. 
Hence  the  duty  which  devolves  upon 
me  is  the  lighter  one  of  editing  a  paper 
already  prepared  by  another  hand. 

James  Samuel  Thomas. 

Mr.  Gsoboe  Goodwin  was  bom  at 
Marston,  a  vilLige  about  three  miles 
north  of  Stafford,  on  the  30th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1790.  His  parents  were  humble  in 
station,  but  high  in  integrity  and  moral 
principle.  His  father  dying,  the  child 
was  left^  at  three  years  of  age.  to  the 
care  of  a  widowed  mother.  When  he 
was  about  ten,  Mr.  Webb,  a  farmer  of 
some  means,  took  him  into  his  service. 
About  1817,  he  engaged  himself  as 
domestic  servant  to  the  Bev.  Edward 
Dickenson,  rector  of  Stafford, — a  gentle- 
man of  great  moral  worth, — with  whom 
he  continued  three  years,  when  that 
clergyman  died  in  his  arms.  Mr.  Dicken- 
son's pulpit-instructions  were  generally 
confined  to  the  duties  and  obligations 
of  the  second  table  of  the  Decalogue; 
dealing  chiefly  with  moral  and  relative 
duties.  His  curate,  the  Kev.  Joseph 
Maude,  a  man  of  a  decidedly  evangelical 
type,  dwelt  on  the  grand  truths  and 
glorious  privileges  of  Christianity.  His 
preaching  produced  considerable  excite- 
ment among  the  "  orthodox "  Church- 
men; and  it  was  soon  noised  abroad 
that  Mr.  Maude  had  imf otrtuaately  inio 


bibed  the  spirit  and  heresies  of  Metbo< 
dism !  This  good  man  prefexied  pciii* 
ciple  to  expediency ;  and,  having  dooe 
his  duty  in  refusing  to  administer  the 
Lord's  Supper  to  a  gentleman  whom  he 
regarded  as  unfit  to  receive  it,  he  vw 
caiUed  upon  by  his  superiors  to  resign  hia 
curacy ;  which  he  accordingly  did. 

It  was  while  Mr.  Groodwin  sat  uodtf 
the  muustry  of  that  man  of  God,  tbst 
his  spiritual  eyes  were  opened,  and  he 
was  convinced  of  sin.  On  the  refogna- 
tion  of  Mr.  Maude,  he  placed  himn^ 
under  the  pastoral  instruction  of  the 
newly-appointed  incumbent  of  St. 
Chad's,  Stafford,  who  had  formerly  been 
an  Independent  minister.  This  gentle- 
man waa  strictly  evuigelical  in  b^ 
views,  but  heavy  and  friffid  in  his  presch- 
ing.  Mr.  Goodwin  did  not  apparently 
receive  much  benefit  under  his  minisbT. 
He  sighed  for  spiritual  deliverance.  He 
had  heard  that  the  Wealeyans  preached 
a  present  salvation ;  but  he  then  feared 
to  enter  within  their  borders,  lent  he 
should  add  to  hia  other  sins  the  guilt  of 
schism,  and  be  denounced  as  a  renegade. 

At  this  critical  period,  an  unbeod&<x^ 
clergyman,  of  the  name  of  Bosvorth, 
came  to  reside  at  StaflTord.  The  rector 
had  recently  died ;  and,  providenluU^ 
Greoxge  Goodwin  became  the  servant  of 
Mr.  Bosworth,  a  man  of  sterling  pietj. 
He  now  found  himself  surrounded  by 
influences  of  priceless  importance  to 
his  spiritual  welfare,  Mr.  Bosvorth 
learnt  his  moral  malady,  and  he  wss  not 
slow  in  prescribing  xneaaa  for  its  cui«. 
Ajod  now  alaoi  with  the  knowledge  and 
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MUfltikm  of  his  niMter,  Qearge  f  oand  hia 
wijto  the  Weilayaa  chapel,  and  derived 
gnat  benefit  from  the  services  there. 
At  first  he  viewed  the  warmth  and  fer- 
vour of  the  people^  especially  as  mani- 
Med  in  their  prayer^meetirngs,  with 
ooDBdenble  distrust.  He  had  not,  as 
ye^  been  aocustomed  to  so  much  life  in 
ipirit  lal  exercises ;  and  he  still  retained 
somethng  of  Mb  former  prejudices. 
Bnt  he  continued  to  attend  until  Grod 
■poke  peace  to  his  soul ;  and  then  all  his 
energies  were  devoted  to  promote  the 
flftme  great  good  among  Ms  fellow-crea- 
tures. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a  most  im- 
portant era  in  the  inner  life  of  our  late 
brother  in  Christ.  He  had  for  some 
time  been  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
Society,  and  at  an  early  moming  hour 
had  met  in  band  with  two  persons  like- 
mioded.  This  was  probably  about  the 
7«Ar  1823.  He  became  eminently  active 
in  promoting  the  revival  with  which  the 
littie  Society  in  Stafford  was  then  visited. 
Hit  religion  stood  out  in  bold  relief. 
His  f<Mmer  Churchmanship,  and  his 
ultra  orthodoxy,  were  subdued,  and  con- 
itrsined  to  do  homage  to  the  simplicity 
of  the  GrospeL  He  now  viewed  Chris- 
tiMity,  not  as  an  ecdesiastical  distinc- 
tuto,  but  as  a  vital  principle ;  not  as  the 
«atchw<nd  of  a  creed,  out  as  the  es- 
Msoe  of  a  power  which  swayed  and  con- 
trolled the  heart  and  life  of  man. 
He  sought  to  be  useful  as  a  prayer- 
leader,  a  tract-distributer,  and  as  an 
expounder  of  the  Scriptures.  It  was 
his  custom  to  take  a  parable,  a  narrative, 
or  the  account  of  a  miracle,  and  in  the 
vsy  of  general  paraphrase,  rather  than 
of  particular  aiialyBiB,  to  bring  out  the 
obvious  truths  of  the  Grospel,  and  apply 
the  whole  by  direct  appeals  to  the  con- 
Kience  and  heart  of  his  hearers.  He 
was  sometimes  rather  imaginative  in  his 
maarks,  but  he  seldom  entered  upon 
aigumentative  or  disputable  topics.  He 
soQg^t  to  state  plain  facts  in  plain  terms* 
His  kind  and  indulgent  master  often 
oo&versed  vrith  him  on  the  subjects  he 
intended  to  take,  drew  out  his  views, 
corrected  his  mistakes,  and  gave  him 
free  access  to  his  own  library.  He  was 
thusled  to  consult  such  writers  as  Burkitty 
poddridge,  and  Henry,  for  additional 
information.  There  was  a  quaintness 
about  his  style,  which,  to  the  more  fas- 
tidious, was  sometimes  objectionable. 
Occasionally  the  singularity  of  his  illus- 
trations provoked  a  good-natured  smile ; 
bat  generally  his  manner  gave  force 
to  miat  he  advanced.  In  forming 
an  eitiaate  ct  the  pecuUar  mode  be 


adopted,  it  is  only  right  to  take  into 
account  the  character  of  his  hearers, 
who  were  generally  of  the  most  unlet- 
tered kind.  His  familiar  style  of  ad- 
drees  WBB  suited  to  their  capacity,  and 
prepared  the  way  for  more  telling  and 
serious  appeals. 

Men  of  the  world  commonly  look  at 
Christianity  through  a  distorted  medium, 
and  all  thingB  look  yellow  to  the  jaun- 
diced eye.  Our  departed  brother  may 
have  been  subject  to  such  observation. 
To  say  that  he  was  always  right  in  his 
perceptions  and  conclusions,  would  be  to 
exalt  him  into  something  more  than 
human.  He  had  his  defects  and  faiX> 
ings;  and  his  calculations  were  some- 
times at  fault.  Yet,  on  measuring  men 
and  things  by  the  standard  whi^  the 
Scriptures  afford  us,  his  moral  condn- 
sions  appear  seldom  to  have  been  wide 
of  the  mark.  He  did  not  indeed  al- 
vratys  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  spiritual 
enjoyment.  He  had  hia  seasons  of 
gloom ;  but  these  were  hke  the  clouds 
which  flit  over  the  8un*s  disc,  and 
do  not  affect  the  inherent  splendour  of 
that  luminary. 

In  the  year  1830,  Mr.  Bosworth  loft 
Stafford  for  Derby ;  and  Creoi^e  Good- 
win  went  with  him,  still  in  the  relation 
of  domestic  servant.  Mr.  Bosworth  had 
an  estate  at  Charley,  on  the  borders  of 
Chamwood  Forest,  Leicestershire ;  which 
for  some  years  had  been  under  the 
stewardship  of  a  gentleman  of  large 
agricultural  experience,  but  one  whom, 
for  reasons  of  his  own,  the  proprietor 
was  desirous  of  changing.  And,  as  he 
had  now  the  fullest  confidence  in  the 
sound  judgment,  practical  skill,  and 
moral  integrity  of  Mr.  Goodwin,  he 
offered  him  the  appointment.  As  this 
situation  would  not  only  confer  upon 
him  increased  social  elevation  and  pecu- 
niary advantage,  but  also  invest  him 
with  a  greater  amount  of  influence  for 
good,  he  gratefully  accepted  it.  Justice 
to  his  memory  requires  us  to  say,  that, 
although  he  was  fiercely  opposed  by 
some  of  his  master's  relations,  who 
thought  it  an  anomalous  position  for  an 
active  Methodist  to  be  the  confidential 
servant  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Established 
Church,  he  maintained  a  course  of  con- 
duct honourable  to  himself,  advantage- 
ous to  the  estate,  and  highly  satisfactoiy 
te  his  employer;  whilst,  at  the  same 
time,  he  adhered  with  unflinching  integ- 
rity and  manly  independence  to  his  reli- 
gious ccmvictions  and  associations.  In 
addition  to  his  secularduties,  he  laboured 
hard  to  improve  the  moral  and  spiritual 
aspect  of  the  distriet  to  which  h$  was 
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now  proyidentiaUy  appdnied.    Nor  did 
he  labour  in  vain. 

In  1885,  Mr.  Boswortii,  his  beloved 
master,  died  very  suddenly.  He  had 
left  home  for  the  sea-side,  but  was  seind 
with  cholera  at  an  inn  where  he  intended 
to  stay  for  the  night ;  and  so  rapidly  did 
that  fatal  disease  advance,  that  he  had 
ceased  to  live  before  any  intimation  of 
hiB  danger  could  reach  his  friends.  His 
death  was  regarded  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  C^iarley  as  a  public  calamity.  To  Mr. 
Goodwin,  especially,  it  was  a  sore  triaL 
The  estate  now  passed  into  other  hands ; 
and  Mr.  (roodwin,  returning  to  Stafford- 
shire, settled  among  his  own  friends  and 
family-associations  at  Huntington,  a 
small  village  eight  miles  distant  from 
Stafford.  Mr.  Bosworth  had  not  for- 
gotten to  mark  the  esteem  he  enter- 
tained for  his  tried  and  valued  servant, 
by  a  noble  benefaction  somewhat  com- 
mensurate with  his  worth.  At  Hunt- 
ington, where  his  nephew  had  taken  a 
fann  under  Lord  Hatherton,  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  the  county,  he  exemplified 
the  same  spirit  which  had  distinguished 
him  in  his  former  residence.  At  his  in- 
stance the  best  lower  room  in  the  house 
was  set  apart  as  a  sanctuary,  and  the 
best  upper  room  as  a  '*  prophet's  cham- 
ber;" and  for  years  the  Ministers  and 
Lo(»l  preachers  of  the  Stafford  Circuit 
have  been  received  there  with  the  utmost 
Christian  hospitality.  True  to  his  con- 
victions, he  sought  to  introduce  the 
ministrations  of  the  Wesleyan-Metho- 
dists  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  vil- 
lage; and  here,  too,  his  efforts  were 
crowned  with  signal  success. 

We  are  now  approaching  the  conclud- 
ing period  of  Mr.  Goodwin's  life,  and 
are  here  mainly  indebted  to  the  account 
furnished  by  his  medical  attendant. 
During  the  last  fifteen  years  he  was 
more  or  less  a  sufferer.  Yet  he  was 
happy,  and  his  countenance  often  be- 
came radiant  with  a  smile.  His  nephew 
and  niece  by  assiduous  attentions, 
fonoothed  his  passage  to  the  grave. 

At  Christmas,  1862,  the  time  of  his 
departure  was  evidently  drawing  near. 
The  blanched  face  and  rapid  pulse  gave 
unmiitakable  intimation  that  his  vital 
energies  were  failing  fast.  But,  as  his 
physical  powers  declined,  his  soul  seemed 
to  grow  more  vigorous.  The  slightest 
allusion  to  any  religious  topic  would 
make  his  eyes  sparkle  with  the  fire  and 
vivacity  of  his  earlier  days.  His  lan- 
guage then  was,  **  I  know  that  my  Re- 
deemer liveth;"  '*God  so  loved  the 
world,  that  He  gave  His  only  begotten 
Son,  that  whoaoever  bcJleveth  in  BSm 


should  not  perish,  bat  have  everisiliBg 
life."  The  word  "  wkmoever  "  he  gave 
out  with  all  the  fire  and  foroe  be  pos- 
sessed. He  made  earnest  and  aneD- 
ticmate  appeals  to  those  near  him,  toflee 
from  the  wrath  to  come,  and  follow  him 
to  Zion.  Portions  of  deariy  disriihsd 
hymns  occasionally  fell  from  his  Vcpt; 
as,  for  instance:— 

"  My  God  is  reoancDed, 

HiB  pardoning  voioe  I  hear; 
He  owns  me  for  His  obild, 
I  can  no  longer  fear.** 

And  then  he  would  break  out  in  the  ex- 
ulting exclamation,  *'  I  have  finished  my 
course."  "  I  am  afraid  I  have  not  al- 
ways 'fought  the  good  fight;'  but 
' ^ere  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown.* "  "I 
am  dying ;  but  I  am  happy.  I  long  to 
depart,  and  be  with  Christ,  which  is  far 
better."  At  length,  on  the  2d  of  Feb- 
ruazy,  1868,  wiUiout  a  groan,  a  straggle^ 
or  a  sigh,  he  fell  asleep  in  Jesus,  and  his 
spirit  entered  the  rest  prepared  for  the 
people  of  God. 

On  the  following  Thursday,  his  mortal 
remains  were  consigned  to  the  tomb  in 
the  burial-ground  belonging  to  the  Wea- 
leyan  chapd,  Cannock.  Many  of  the 
Local  brethren  from  Stafford  and  the 
neighbourhood  followed  him  totibe  grave. 
A  Uttle  while  previously  they  had  pre- 
sented to  him,  as  well  as  to  another  ven- 
erable brother,  a  oopy  of  Bagster's  Bible 
and  an  octavo  Hymn-book,  in  token  of 
their  respect,  esteem,  and  gratitude.  Hr. 
Goodwin  was  too  ill  to  be  present  on  the 
occasion ;  but  the  meeting  in  the  Brae- 
ton  chapel,  where  the  presentatian  took 
place^  will  be  long  remembered  for  the 
high  and  holy  feeling  whidi  pervaded 
the  assembly. 

Isabella  Bbll  was  bom  in  Sunder 
land,  A.D.  1826.  While  attending  the 
minktiy  of  the  Kev.  A.  Bus,  (ol  the 
Established  Church,)  in  the  year  184SI; 
she  was  convinced  of  sin.  The  good 
impression  was  deepened  the  foUowiiy 
vear,  whilst  she  was  hearing  a  semon 
by  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Capp ;  and 
there  and  then  she  gave  her  heart  to  God. 

In  the  same  year  ahe  became  a  Sm- 
day-school  teacher ;  and  ahe  oontinoed 
faithfully  to  bear  her  part  in  this  sernoe 
until  her  last  sickness.  The  influcDce 
which  she  exerted  over  her  scholan  vai 
great ;  and  this  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
eminentiy  prayerful  spirit  wfaidi  she 
always  maintained  in  her  woA.  Many 
of  these  young  people  are  now  converted 
to  €rod,  and  members  of  His  dinrch. 
Within  twelve  months  of  finding  justifi- 
cation, she  was  led  to  see  thai  there  » 
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A  higher  siale  of  gnce  to  be  enjoyed  by 
ChnBtumfl.  She  diacoTeied  that  there 
were  Inrkiiig  within  her  the  remainA  of 
fthecanuJ  mind, — ^that  ahe  was  but  *'  a 
babe  in  Chriet,"  while  it  was  her  piivi* 
lege  to  attain  the  stature  of  a  full-grown 
Chiistian.  She  panted  for  this  uessed 
oonditioii,  in  which  the  love  of  God  fills 
the  heart)  to  the  exdnnon  of  sin.  The 
enlightening  influences  of  the  Holy 
l^ririt  were  given,  by  which  she  was 
enabled  to  see  that  this  unspeakable 
gift  could  only  be  obtained  through  a 
full  reliance  upon  the  atonement  of 
Christ.  Accordingly,  with  a  deep  sense 
of  her  weakness,  she  came  to  the  cross, 
tod  was  made  strong ;  poor,  she  was 
enriched ;  empty,  she  was  filled  with  the 
laactifying  power  of  the  Holy  Ghoet. 
She  continued  in  the  enjoyment  of  entire 
BSDclification  until  the  year  1847,  when 
she  lost  it  through  giving  way  to  the 
Io?e  of  dress.  Some  years  before  she 
died,  she  obtained  grace  again  to  follow 
the  Loid  fully. 

About  eighteen  months  she  served  the 
chnrch  in  the  office  of  class-leader.  In 
this  capacity  she  proved  *'  apt  to  teach  ; " 
tod  she  had  the  gratification  of  seeing 
the  class  increase  in  numbers,  and  the 
members  advance  in  gifts  and  graces. 

For  some  years  she  suffered  from 
wacting  disease  ;  and  for  about  four 
months  she  was  entirely  laid  aside  from 
active  labour  in  the  cause  of  Christ. 
Languor  and  pain  she  bore  not  merely 
with  resignation  to  the  Divine  will,  but 
with  wonderful  serenity.  She  recog- 
nised the  value  of  her  h^hvenly  Fathers 
chastisement,  and  on  several  occasions 
laid,  that  **  painful  as  the  affliction  was, 
ihe  would  not  have  been  without  it." 
During  many  sleepless  nights  she  was 
much  comforted  by  the  application  of 
various  paasages  of  Scripture,  and  of 
lacred  song,  which  she  had  learnt  in 
days  gone  by.  Her  practice  of  filling 
her  memory  with  portions  of  holy  writ 
is  one  we  should  all  do  well  to  follow. 

Hers  was  a  thoroughlyuMe/^A  religion. 
She  did  not  desire  to  go  home  to  heaven 
''■heafleae,"  but  long^  to  take  with  her 
many  ripe  shocks  of  precious  wheat  into 
the  heavenly  gamer.  In  health,  she 
laboured  diUgently  to  win  souls ;  and, 
when  she  was  laid  upon  her  bed  of  sick- 
neas,  this  was  still  her  aim.  Many  of 
her  unconverted  friends  and  old  scholars 
came  to  virit  her  during  her  illness ;  to 
all  of  whom  she  offered  earnest  exhor- 
tations to  a  life  of  godliness.  Many 
were  melted  into  tean,  and,  doubtless, 
lastSn^y  impressed.    She  had  no  desire 


to  live,  except  for  the  sake  of  her  aged 
mother,  whom  she  loved  with  tender 
affection.  But,  ere  she  died,  she  was 
enabled  entirely  to  give  her  up,  calmly 
resigning  her  into  the  care  of  that  blessed 
One  who  had  cared  so  well  for  her 
during  her  earthly  pilgrimage.  Before 
submitting  to  surgical  treatment,  (which 
was  resorted  to  as  the  last  hope,)  she 
and  two  female  friends  held  a  prayer- 
meeting;  and  most  resignedly  did  she 
commit  herself  into  the  hands  of  her 
heavenly  Father.  After  the  operation, 
she  seemed  to  advance  very  favourably 
until  the  following  day,  (Sunday,)  when 
inflammation  set  in,  which  was  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  her  death.  She 
died  on  February  16th,  1863.  Her 
last  words  were,  **  The  precious  blood 
of  Christ."  Hers  was  the  life,  and  con- 
sequently hers  was  the  death,  of  the 
righteous. 

A  vast  concourse  attended  her  funeral. 
She  will  be  remembered  long  after  the 
green  grass  has  covered  her  grave  ;  and 
when  the  summer  flowers  have  faded 
beneath  the  cold  winter^s  chilling  blast, 
her  memory  will  still  be  revered  by 
many  whom  she  blessed.  Recollections 
of  her  will  still  cause  the  tear  of  affec- 
tion to  start  in  many  an  eye,  and  many 
a  lip  will  quiver  with  emotion  at  the 
thought  of  her  many  deeds  of  love.  And 
her  unfading  crown  will  glitter  with 
many  a  gem.  May  we  follow  her  as 
she  followed  Christ !  W.  S. 

DiKD,  March  21  st,  1863,  Danibl 
Randall,  after  having  laboured  nearly 
half  a  century,  as  a  class-leader  and 
Local  preacher,  in  promoting  the  spi- 
ritual interests  of  the  Frome  Circuit. 
Having  been  converted,  he  joined  the 
people  of  God  in  the  year  1808  ;  and  in 
1813  his  name  was  placed  on  the  Plan. 
Possessed  of  considerable  mental  power, 
and  more  than  ordinary  preaching 
talent,  he  was  always  acceptable  in  his 
pulpit  addresses,  and  not  unfrequently 
eminently  useful  in  awakening  sinners, 
leading  the  anxious  inquirer  to  the 
Saviour,  and  meeting  the  varied  case  of 
the  Christian  in  his  temptations  and 
exposures  in  the  way  to  heaven.  His 
piety  was  decided  and  intelligent ;  giving 
rise  to  a  steady  and  manly  Chiistian 
profession,  and  to  untiring  efforts  to 
spread  the  knowledge  of  the  Redeemer's 
name  in  the  villages  around.  One  who 
knew  him  well  observes,  that  for  some 
years  he  had  not  a  leisure  Sabbath, 
preaching  two  or  three  times  in  the  day, 
and  walldng  considerable  distances.* 


*  This  continuoas  occupation  on  the  Lord*s  day  was  too  much. — Editobs. 
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His  bst  iUneflS  was  long  ftnd  distress- 
mg,  his  mind  being  considerably  impaired, 
.^yet  not  so  far  as  to  prevent  fals  giv- 
ing decided  expression  to  his  confidence 
in  the  Saviour.  **  I  have  for  a  long 
time  past,"  said  he,  "  delivered  all  into 
the  hands  of  Christ.  Fifty  years  ago 
He  was  my  only  hope,  and  now  He 
is  my  only  foundation.  Besting  on 
Him,  I  endeavour  to  leave  all  to  Him." 
On  the  day  before  hia  death,  he  was 
triumphanUy  conscious  of  his  interest  in 
Christ,  and  said  repeatedly,—  "  He  loves 
me — I  know  He  does.  I  shall  see  Him 
— I  shall  go  to  Him.  He  shall  wipe 
away  all  tears."  His  memory  is  che- 
rished with  respect  and  affection,  as  one 
whose  history  is  intimately  connected 
with  Methodism  in  Frome,  and  by  whose 
labours  it  has  been  sustained,  and  ren- 
dered a  blessing  to  many.  J.  M. 

Died,  at  Westgate-Hill,  near  Bizstal, 
April  6th,  1863,  Mart  Foster,  aged 
twenty-two. — In  early  life  she  enjoyed 
the  advantages  of  a  Wesleyan  Sunday- 
school,  and  there  received  impressions 
which  proved  lasting.  In  her  fifteenth 
year  she  was  convinced  of  sin,  and 
m  truest  penitence  sought  Jesus  the 
Crucified.  While  at  a  prayer-meeting, 
she  was  enabled  to  exercise  a  personal 
trust  in  the  atonement  of  Chnst,  and 
through  faith  in  the  blood  of  the^cross, 
found  that  peace  which  none  but  the 
forgiven  can  enjoy.  Having  entered 
the  family  of  God,  and  realized  the 
blessedness  of  His  favour,  she  longed 
that  others  should  be  *'  partakers  of  Uke 
precious  faith."  Her  labours  in  the 
Sunday-school  were   imtiring:    during 


seven  years  she  was  ranly  afasoDt^  ex- 
cept in  case  of  sickness.    "When  siShe- 
tion  confined  her  to  her  home,   and 
weakness  increased  day  by  day,  her 
mind  calmly  reposed  on  Quist;  and  it 
was  evident  that  her  treasure  and  bar 
heart  were  already  in  heaven.    Her  nsl 
for  the  conversion  of  others  oaatinned  to 
the  last.     She  urged  her  friends  to  seek 
peace  with  God,  and  meet  her  in  heaven. 
Her  submisalon  was  such  as  enabled  her 
to  ''  rejoice  in  tribulation  also,"  and  to 
exclaim,  **  Our  light  affliction,  which  is 
but  for  a  moment,  worketh  for  os  a  f sr 
more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of 
glory."     *^  I  am  going  home,"  she  said, 
*'I    know    that    Jesus    died  for  me. 
Praise  the  Lord  for  ever  more."    Look- 
ing upward  steadfastly,  she  added,  *'  I 
see  a  bright  light :  I  thought  Jesus  wis 
coming  forme.     Come,  Lord,  just  now ! 
I  want  to  go  home.   Jesus,  Jesus,  Jesus, 
come ! "    A  few  hours  before  her  death, 
observing  the  sorrow  of  those  aroand 
her,  she  said,  "I  believe  yon  want  to 
keep  me.     Do  let  me  go  to  heaven!'' 
Agun:  ''Tell  all  the  teachers  that  Ism 
going  to  heaven,  and  that  I  owe  every- 
thing to  the  Snnday-sohooL"    ''Si«g, 
friends,    sing!"    she    cried,   and  then 
joined  in  the  words, — 

"My  soul  would  leave  this  heavy  day 
At  that  transportiiig  word,"  4c 

Once  again  she  said,  "I  want  to  sing;'' 
and,  raising  her  feeble  voice,  she  began, 
^'  Heaven  is  my  home ;  heaven  is  mj 
home."  This  was  her  last  song  on 
earth:  a  few  hours  later  she  passed 
away  to  join  the  songs  of  heaven. 

Ptolbmy  Hawso5. 
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Jakuart  27th,  1863. —At  C«»fer&«ry, 
Mrs.  Louisa  Coaens,  who  was  a  aubject  of 
atrong  Divine  impreasionB  in  childhood,  and 
obtained  a  sense  of  6od*s  favour  in  her 
fifteenth  year.  Many  passages  in  her  diary 
indicate  that  her  commnnion  with  God  was 
intimate  and  refreshing.  She  delighted 
much  in  intercession,  and  every  day  of  the 
week  had  its  special  objects  on  which  she 
implored  the  Divine  blessing.  On  Sunday 
she  prayed  more  particularly  for  her  own 
soul ;  Monday,  for  her  husband ;  Taesday, 
for  her  children;  Wednesday,  for  l^r 
paients;  Thursday,  for  her  brothers  and 
sisters;  Friday,  fbr  other  relatives  and 
friends;  Saturday,  for  the  spread  of  the 
Qosjiel  and  preparation  for  the  Sabbath. 
She  was  incapable  of  any  lengthened  oonver- 
aataoii  during   her  aflUction,   but  the  few 


sentences  wUoh  she  did  utter  indioaied  \m 
readiness  for  a  better  worid.  Being  askad 
if  she  felt  quite  happy  in  the  pitispeei  of 
death,  she  replied,  "O  yes,  quite:  l^ 
go  to  be  with  JeeuA."  Humble  and  retina 
in  hrar  deportment,  she  had  the  happinea*  ^ 
knowing  tbat^  in  more  than  one  instance^  fh» 
had  been  the  means  of  leading  yoang  pecpl« 
to  remember  their  Creator  in  the  days  of 
their  youth.  *  * 

November  6th.—At  MethwM,  aged  Mtf- 
eight,  Mr.  John  Spenoer.  When  onlysigbtaen, 
he  entered  the  army  and  eontiviwd  in  itasBr^ 
vioe  upwards  of  twentj>three  yeanv  nndi&f 
prindpaUy  at  the  Cape,  in  Cluaa,  India,  and 
Ireland.  He  acted  with  great  fidditj,  and 
was  promoted  to  the  otBoe  ai  Qoarter-martir- 
sexgeant.      Temperate  and  steady  to  lu* 
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biHSf  he  wwnmaiidfd  the  universal  respect 
of  htteamradeB  ;aad,  as  areward  for  hie  meii- 
Us«)ascoDdi]c^  hereceived,  on  the  raoommen- 
datioQoftheOoounander-in-Chief,  anamiiiity 
ot  iC15  a  jrear,  beetdee  the  usual  pension.   Al- 
though ponened  of  a  hi^h  moral  character, 
it  was  qot  natil   1850  that    he  feLt  the 
neoeagtj  of  a  change  of  heart     So  gentle 
vere  ttu  operations  of  the  Spirit,  that  the 
precise  time  of  his  conyersion  is  not  known ; 
bat  none  who  were  acqoainted  with  him 
ooiiJd  doabt  the  reality  of  the  change.     He 
wv  retgnlar  in  his  attendance  at  the  means 
of  grace ;  and  the  sick  and  the  poor  had  a 
deep  interest  in  his  ^;^pathy.      During  his 
bng  Md,  at  times,  very  severe  afSiction,  he 
ittver  nttered  a  doubt  of  his  acceptance  with 
Ood.  When,  on  the  morning  of  his  death,  his 
nmther  expressed  sorrow  at  seeing  him  so 
01,  he  sud,  "1  am  getting  nearer  home ;  but 
the  best  of  all  is,  God  is  with  me."     His 
hst  words  were,  "Lord,  help  me  I"     After 
^ring  his  hand  as  a  sign  of  triumph,  with- 
out a  sigh  or  straggle  lAa  spirit  pa»ed  away 
to  the  realms  of  bliss.  W.  C. 

December  19th.— At  Ossett,  in  the  Dews- 
J^arrCireait^  Mr.  Richard  Watson,  in  the 
f'Trty-eighth  year  of  hia  age.     He  was  bom 
ftt  Newton,  near  Pickering,  and  sought  the 
^  in  early  life.    Sooa  after  his  oonver- 
>um,  he  removed  to  Scarborough  where  he 
becaue  a  member  of  a  B&ble-class,  conducted 
hv  the  Bev.  W.  Jeasopy   from  which  he  de- 
rived much  benefit.      In  1852  he  came  to 
icsde  at  Onett,  and  was  appointed  a  class- 
ier.   He  discharged  the  duties  of  hia 
office  with  affection,  diligence,  and  fidelity. 
He  WIS  erer  attentive  to  the  intellectual  and 
religioas  tnterasts  of  hia  own  family.     Punc- 
tmd  and  oooadeiitioua  in  busdneas,  scru- 
pB^oQs  in  the  obaerranoe  of  the  Lord's  day, 
waim  in  hia  attHrhment  to  the   people  of 
^  and  steadily  active  in  the   service 
«>f  the  churdh,  he  deported  in  great  peace. 

F.  P. 

JaanarySSth,  1864.— AtXeeit;,  Mr.  William 

Oifafton,  aged  fifty-Beven,  a  man  of  an  affec^ 

tnnate  diiipoaitlon,  irre|Woaehable  character, 

firrent  piety,  unwearied  zeal.     Brought  up 

"in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of   the 

I/'ni"  by  his  religions  parents,  he  was  ttom 

''hiJdhood  a  subject   of  restraining  grace. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was  constrained 

t"  nnite  himself  with  the  Wesleyan  Society, 

and  soon  realiEed  a  sense  of  Divine  for^ve- 

^t^s.      He    conscientiously    attended    his 

cUn-meettnga,  and,  during  the  subsequent 

^"rty  years  of  his  life,  there  is  reason  to 

^cHeve  be  was  never  absent,  except  through 

affliction.     Diligently  improving  his  mind, 

he  became  a  well-read  and  sound  theologian. 

FfJT  thirty  yean  be  was  a  very  intelligent, 

?)Aed,   uid  zealoTUi  Local  preacher.     As  a 

v^^M-leader  he  wajs  discriminating  and  ju- 

diciovH,  iaiihfal   and  affectionate.     By  his 

(teath  Ub  tbree  classes  are  bereaved  of  a 

^"ise  counsellor  and  loving  friend.      In  his 

ofBdal  eoonexioa  with  Cireuii   afihiia   he 


exerted  considerable  inflnencer  He  was  re- 
moved from  us  in  the  prime  of  life.  His 
last  iUnesB  was  short  and  painful ;  but 
through  Divine  snpport  he  endured  it  with 
unmurmuring  resignation.  In  the  midst  of 
hia  suffering  he  said,  ''My  own  will  is 
sweetly  lost  in  the  will  of  God."  His  se^ 
rene  and  happy  soul  walked  without  fear 
"through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death,"  looking  for  the  mercy  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  unto  eternal  life,  and  longing 
to  depart  to  be  "for  ever  with  the  Lord." 
The  large  and  highly  respectable  procession 
which  followed  his  remains  to  the  grave, 
and  the  general  gloom  which  his  death  pro- 
duced throughout  the  Circuit,  showed  the 
esteem  in  which  this  holy  man  was  held, 
and  the  serious  loss  which  we  have  thereby 
sustained.  K.  8.  £. 

February  14th. — At  Wesleydale,  Tas- 
mania, Mrs.  Frances  Wigan,  in  the  seventieth 
year  of  her  age.  She  was  the  widow  of 
Frederick  Wlgan,  Esq.,  formerly  of  Abbots 
Bromley,  Staffordshire.  In  eaiiy  life  she 
dedicated  herself  to  God.  For  nearly  fifty 
years  she  enjoyed  a  clear  sense  of  the  Divine 
fitvour,  and  maintained  an  unbroken  and 
honourable  w^on  with  the  Methodist  Society. 
Nineteen  years  since,  she  left  England  for 
Tasmania,  to  Join  some  of  her  family  who  had 
settled  there.  Those  who  were  much  in  her 
society,  experienced  the  salutary  influence 
of  her  uniform  godly  example.  Naturally 
of  feeble  bodily  strength,  she  was  much  con- 
fined to  the  house  ;  but  her  course  was  one 
of  usefulness.  Her  faithfulness  in  counsel, 
eombined  with  deep  humility  and  great 
kindness  of  manner,  caused  her  to  be  much 
beloved  and  respected.  Her  last  days  were 
eminently  days  of  rehgious  peace.  Patiently 
waiting  till  her  change  came,  and  fully  pre- 
pared, she  quietly  fell  asleep  in  Jesus,  assured 
that  she  was  going  to  be  with  Him  for  ever. 

XV.    a,    C 

February  23d- — At  Thome,  Yorkshire^ 
Samuel  Teeson,  aged  sixty-five.  Bom  of 
Wesleyan  parents,  who  paid  special  atten- 
tion to  his  religious  training,  he  became 
a  subject  of  converting  grace  in  early  life, 
and  joined  the  Methodist  Society.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen  ho  removed  to  Cowick,  near 
Snaith,  where  for  nearly  forty  years  he  fulfilled 
the  offices  of  class-leader  and  Local  preacher. 
Two  or  throe  years  before  his  death  he  re- 
tired from  the  active  duties  of  life  to  spend 
the  renmant  of  his  days  in  the  place  of  his 
nativity.  A  little  before  his  last  illness  a 
severe  cough  and  other  pulmonary  affections 
told  seriously  upon  his  once  healthy  con- 
stitution, bnt  this  did  not  prevent  him  at- 
tending to  the  work  of  the  church.  On 
Wednesday  night  he  had  remarkable  liberty 
while  leading  his  class  ;  and  on  the  Friday 
following,  while  on  his  way  in  the  train  from 
D<Hicaster,  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  the 
disease  which  proved  ftital  to  his  life.  It 
had  been  announced  that  he  would  preai^ 
on  the  Sabbath  evening,  but  his  work  was 
done.    He  fUt  the  consolation  <tf  that  re- 
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Ugion  "which  pftin  and  doath  defies.'* 
His  last  utterances  were,  "live  to  Ood, 
live  to  God.*'  "  Jesns  is  aU  in  aU  to  me." 
He  was  a  man  of  keen  i)enetration  ;  affec- 
tionate and  energetic;  an  ardent  lover  of 
Methodism ;  greatly  beloved  in  life,  and 
deeply  lamented  in  death.  S.  T. 

February  24iAk.— At  Liverpool,  Mr.  Walker 
B.  Benson,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his 
a^.  Mr.  Benson  was  favoured  with  pious 
mother,  whose  counsels  and  prayers  ^  re- 
membered in  after  days.  After  few 
voyages  at  sea,  he  settled  down  to  busiaess 
in  Leeds.  Here,  in  his  twentieth  year,  he 
had  a  dangerous  illness,  which  was  blessed 
to  the  awakening  of  his  conscience.  By  the 
instrumentality  of  a  pious  nurse  he  was  led 
to  ezerdse  faith  in  Christ,  and  found  peace 
in  the  silent  watches  of  the  night.  So  Aill 
and  dear  was  the  manifestation  of  God's 
forgiving  love,  that  his  joy  was  almost  over- 
whelming ;  and  he  could  hardly  repress  the 
desire  that  the  household  should  be  roused 
to  regoice  with  him.  The  happy  confidence 
and  clear  witness  of  that  hour  became  his  life- 
heritage.  Mr.  Benson  was  characterised  by 
a  oonsistent  and  holy  walk  ;  and  by  an  in- 
telligent, as  well  as  firm  attachment  to 
Methodism.  He  was  eminently  a  man  of 
prayer,  delighting  greatly  in  that  holy  exer- 
cise. Thoroughly  unselfish,  he  r^oiced  far 
more  in  promoting  the  welfare  and  comfort 
of  others  than  his  own.  Though  his  means 
of  doing  good  were  restricted,  he  was  a 
truly  liberal  man.  He  was  diligent  and 
useftd  in  the  church,  especially  as  a  class- 
leader,  in  Leed%  Canada,  and,  for  the  last 
sixteen  years  of  his  life,  in  connexion  with 
Mount- Pleasant  Qiapel,  Liverpool  In  do- 
mestic life,  he  sought  to  "walk  within  his 
house  with  a  perfect  heart;"  and  secured 
the  affections  of  his  children  by  his  kindly 
bearing,  blended  with  a  true  Christian 
gravity.  He  was  no  stranger  to  the  per- 
plexities and  sorrows  of  life,  in  some  of 
which  he  suffered  acutely ;  yet  he  was 
enabled  to  "stand  fast  in  the  evil  day,  and, 
having  done  all,  to  stand. "  For  some  months 
before  his  death,  Mr.  Benson's  health  was 
declining ;  but  his  last  illness  was  com- 
pan^vely  brief.  In  much  suflering,  his 
spirit  was  distinguished  by  unshaken  confi- 
dence in  God,  and  joyous  hope  of  fature 
bliss.  His  lucid  moments  were  spent  in 
prayw  and  praise.  When  reviewing  the 
past,  he  sud,  "The  only  conclusion  I  have 
reached  is  this, — 

"  I  Uie  chief  of  sinners  am. 
But  Jesus  died  for  me!" 
And    when   referring  to  his  prospects  for 
the  fdture^  he  repeated  with  peculiar  em- 
phasis,— 

"A  guilty,  weak,  and  helpless  worm, 
Into  Thy  hands  I  fall ; 
Be  Thou  my  strength  and  righteousness. 
My  Saviour,  and  my  alL" 

For  two  or  three  days  he  was  generally  in 


a  state  of  unconadonsnesa.  Yet,  even  then, 
the  sound  of  the  name  of  Jeans  would,  for 
the  moment,  wake  up  his  mental  energy, 
and  call  forth  a  joyous  response.  He  pasBed 
silently  away  to  "the  spirits  of  just  men 
made  perfect, "  having  b^  a  member  ot  the 
Methodist  church  upwards  of  fifty  yeazs. 

J.  B. 

March  12th.— At  Bedale,  in  her  sixty- 
sixth  year,  Mrs.  Sadler.  A  careftd  religicKu 
teaming  by  her  pious  mother  resulted  in  tn 
early  conversion  to  God  and  union  with  tlie 
Metliodist  Societv.  Her  warm  attachment 
to  the  Christian  church  and  her  love  to  the 
Lord  Jesus  were  manifested  in  her  sdiici- 
tude  for  the  comfort  of  her  Ministers  her 
liberality  to  every  good  cause,  her  readinesft 
for  every  good  work,  her  anxious  prayerfol- 
ness  for  the  conversion  of  her  relatives,  and 
her  deep  interest  in  the  S|»ritual  welfue  of 
the  young.  For  the  last  few  yean,  her 
eneri^es  were  impaired,  and  she  waa  unable 
to  continue  those  active  services  in  the  caose 
of  Christ  which  had  so  long  been  her  delight. 
During  her  last  aflUction,  her  mind  was  ktpt 
in  perfect  peace  ;  and  she  gave  her  husband 
and  friends  the  most  satis&otory  assuraaoe 
that  she  was  on  the  Bock  and  r^dy  for  ha 
change.  J.  B. 

March  13th.— At  Caittor,  in  the  Grimstf 
Circuit,  Mrs.  Martha  Tamer,  relict  of  the 
late  Mr.  Robert  Turner,  in  the  eighty-<eo»Mi 
year  of  her  age.  Her  parents  woe  mem- 
bers of  the  Methodist  Society,  and  in  tbcir 
house  the  Ministers  found  an  hoepitab^ 
home,  and  for  many  years  oondncted  EHTiae 
service ;  and  through  this  means  Mrs.  TunMr 
was  led  in  eariy  life  to  choose  the  better  pait, 
and  to  unite  herself  with  th«  Society^  cf 
which  she  continued  a  futhfinl  and  con- 
sistent member  for  more  than  sixty  yean. 
When  infirmities  prevented  her  attmdii^ 
the  public  means  of  grace,  the  BiUe  was  her 
companion  and  oomfort  for  many  maotha. 
She  found  in  her  last  hour,  that  she  had  h«ea 
building  on  the  right  foundation.  Some  <.^ 
her  final  utterances  were^  "I  am  on  the 
Bock;"  "Christ  will  never  leave  me;" 
"They  are  come  for  mo,  ihey  are  in  mj 


room. 


J.  B.  W. 


April  2d. — ^At  Leedtf  Susannah,  widow 
of  the  late  Rev.  Isaac  Turton,  in  theeigltj- 
eighth  year  of  herage,  having  been  a  nMsnber 
of  the  Methodist  Sodety  seventy-one  yean. 
Under  the  preaching  of  a  popular  and  usrlul 
minister  of  the  EsUtbHshed  Chuzdi,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bradfcml,  dhewasawakeiwd 
to  a  sense  of  her  sinAilness ;  but  she  did  ntft 
obtain  peace  with  God  until  her  sevcnteeath 
year,  when  she  had  become  an  attcndaci  cit 
the  Wesleyan  ministry.     Frcnn  the  time  J 
her  conversion  to  the  dose  of  life  she  ww  a 
holy  and  godly  woman.     Her  last  iUness 
though  somewhat   int>tnict«d,   was   borac 
with  untiring  patience  and  great   cheer- 
fUness.      She  died  in  the  AnU  aMonitce 
of  hope.  J.  W. 
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MEMOIR  OF  MR.  ANTHONY  STEELE, 

OF  BARNARD-CASTLE  : 
BY  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  JE8S0P. 

Thirk  is  a  power  in  goodness  which  remains  when  the  example^ 
ba  been  removed  from,  among  men.  .  Tke  walk  and  conversation,  of 
tlie  departed  lire  in  the  memory  of  the  next  generation.  Death 
cBDoniies  the  righteous^  places  them  for  e^er  beyond  the  possibility  of 
decliofi'siid  gives  tto  their  worth  a  permanent  value.  It  is  worthy 
of ooTj^Mest  ambitiqni  so  to  live  that  death  may  become  a  minister  of. 
^pBoii^i|^is. .  Considering  the  perils  and  temptations  of  our  present. 
».i  '^^.  1^  becomes  our  highest  distinction  to  pass  a  long  life 
hj^iip^unreprovably "  in  the  sight  of  God.    »  ,    .  ^ 

fMctdM(h  .of  the  late  Mr*  Steele  seem  ^^  illustrate  these 
^.  (He  wasJiom.  at  Barnard-Castle,  July  29th,  1/93.  Ilis^ 
Iflg  pious,. his  morals  were  watched  over  with  more  than' 
'  luity.  He  was  taught  to  avoid  wicked  companions  and 
il  amusement.;  and  to  keep  ho)y  the  Sabbath-day.  He 
himself  as  the.  child  of  Aiethodism.  His  father  was  for 
^A  ^  Methodist ;  and  had  the  honour  of  entertaining  Mr. 
__^jdie  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Barnard-Castle.  His  mother 
^  bdoftged*  to  the  same  community;  and '  was  frequently  called  to 
■offer  reproach  and  persecution  for  Christ's  sake.  An  old  disciple, 
vho  met  in  class  with  her  at  Oarragill,  in  Alston-Moor,  used  to  say, 
|Iiey  were  often  pelted  with  sticks  and  stones  all  the  way  to  the  meet- 
ing. She  was  a  woman  of  superior  understanding,  a  "  mother  in 
Itriel;"  a  bright  example  of  Christian  holiness,  and  the  chief  support 
of  the  cause  of  God  in  the  neighbourhood  in  which  Providence  cast 
ber  lot. 

The  school-days  of  Anthony  Steele  passed  away  without  any  remark-* 
ftble  inddenta.  He  was  more  given  to  reading  and  meditation  than  to 
childish  paatimea ;  and  was  on  the  best  terms  with  all  his  school- 
f^Iows.  When  about  eleven  years  of  age,  he  had  an  illness  which 
ocsrly  proved  fatal ;  but  the  Lord  spared  him  to  fill  important  posts 
of  doty  in  the  church  and  the  world.  About  the  same  period  afflic* 
^OD  fdl  heavily  upon  some  of  his  near  relatives ;  and,  before  they  were 
nmoved  by  death,  they  pressed  the  consideration  of  eternal  things 
^pon  the  mind  of  our  young  friend  with  such  affectionate  earnestnespj 
^t  he  was  led  to  inquire  after  God.    In  his  seventeenth  year,  he 
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was  admitted  on  trial  into  tbe  Methodist  Society  by  the  Rev.  James 
Mercer,  tbe  Superintendent  of  the  Circuit.  He  went,  on  the  4th  of 
August,  1810,  with  two  of  bis  former  schoolfellows  to  the  dus  of 
Robert  Pbilipson,  one  of  the  early  Methodists  of  Bamard-CSsstle,  who 
was  well  quidi6ed  by  the  depth  of  bis  own  Christian  experience,  to 
teach  him  *'  the  way  of  tbe  Lord  more  perfectly."  He  has  in  one  of 
his  manuscripts,  dated  Christmas-day,  1812,  tbe  following  obserfstioni 
relative  to  bis  uniting  himself  with  the  church  of  Christ :  "  I  am  fullj 
persuaded  that  my  motive  for  uniting  with  tbe  Methodists  at  that  time 
was  pure  ;  and  I  trust  that  since  then  I  ba?e  bad  no  solid  ground  to 
regret  my  union  with  them.  I  was  truly  sincere,  a  seeker  of  salvation 
through  Jesus'  blood  ;  but  I  did  not  obtain  a  satisfactory  sense  of  the 
love  of  God  to  me  for  some  time.  Many  of  my  fellow-travellers  step- 
ped into  tbe  pool ;  but  I  remained  without,  waiting  still  at  the  side. 
I  was  in  expectation  of  some  peculiar  manifestation  of  the  love  of  God,. 
— I  know  not  what, — and  so  gave  way  to  unnecessary  doubts  tod 
fears ;  and,  though  I  bad  at  times  a  joyous  feeling,  I  could  not  boldly 
say,  '  My  God  is  reconciled.*  In  this  state  I  continued  for  about  tvo 
years  after  I  bad  entered  tbe  Society,  when  I  was  fully  determined  to 
have  the  blessing  at  all  events ;  and,  on  Sunday  evening,  November 
1st,  1812,  I  was  enabled  to  claim  my  interest  in  the  blood  of  Christ, 
to  cast  myself  on  tbe  mercy  of  God,  and,  like  Esther  of  old,  to  cry, 
'If  I  perish,  I  perish  1'  Thus  believing,  I  found  peace,  and  strong 
confidence  in  God.  I  felt  the  assurance  that  I  was  justified,  and  wss 
enabled  to  go  on  my  way  rejoicing.  Since  that  time,  sdthoogh  I  hive 
not  daily  walked  in  tbe  light  of  His  countenance,  as  has  been  my 
privilege,  and  have  reason  to  be  bumbled  for  my  many  imperfections, 
I  do  possess  a  hope  that  I  shall  one  day  be  happy  with  God  in  glory. 
It  is  my  determination,  which  I  pray  I  may  ever  keep,  to  be  truly 
earnest  for  my  soul,  to  be  serious,  and  to  manifest  my  religion  in  an 
upright  walk.  May  the  Lord  grant  me  His  grace,  and  to  His  name 
be  all  tbe  glory  I'* 

On  tbe  first  anniversary  of  his  conversion,  we  have  the  following 
entry  in  his  diary :  "  A  year  has  run  its  ample  round  since  writing 
the  above  account  of  my  conversion.  How  quickly  baa  it  fled!  vin« 
ished  like  a  dream  of  the  night.  I  am  another  year  nearer  eternity 
than  last  Christmas-day.  What  a  serious  consideration !  Am  I  tiring 
then  for  eternity  f  with  Canaan  in  view  ?  I  feel  thankful  for  sny 
spark  of  grace,  even  tbe  smallest,  and  for  any  hope  of  heaTcn.  Bot 
I  feel  ashamed  of  my  own  shortcomings.  What  little  progress  I  hsve 
made  since  last  year  in  tbe  best  of  causes,  considering  the  glorious 
privileges  I  am  favoured  with  I  Yet  I  have  not  wilfully  departed  from 
my  God.  I  now  retain  a  sense  of  sins  foi^ven,  yet  I  do  not  walk  m 
that  glorious  liberty  I  am  called  to  daily.  Lord,  quicken  my  pne^* 
Stir  me  up  to  serve  and  love  Thee  with  my  whole  heart.  Perhsps 
tbe  next  Christmas-day,  tbe  band  that  now  writes  this  may  be  noQlde^ 
ing  in  tbe  dust.  0  to  be  up  and  doing  !  to  be  as  holy  and  osefbl  ss 
God  would  have  me  be.     Vouchsafe  Thy  grace,  0  Jesus !  ABsen." 

Having  beeu  called  to  suffer  bereavement,  he  writes :  "  Donag  the 
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Ittt  yetr  an  aant,  and  ainoe  the  preaent  year  commenoed,  an  uncle^ 
bare  swelled  the  catalogue  of  my  departed  frieoda ;  but, 

<  Thej  Bleep  in  Jesus  and  are  bleat !' 

0  to  improve  these  dispensationa  of  Divine  Providence,  and  be  daily 
growJDg  in  meetneaa  for  the  *  inheritance  of  the  aainta  in  light  V  ** 

Yariooa  circumatancea  tended  to  strengthen  and  fashion  a  character* 
vbicb  was  based  upon  living  faith  in  the  atonement  of  Chriat,  It  ia 
undoubtedly  true  that  the  holy  lives  of  parents,  and  the  circumatancea 
vbicb  sorround  early  childhood,  exercise  vast  influence  on  our  senti- 
ments aod  practice  through  life.  The  moral  training  of  Mr.  Steele's 
yoQtb,  under  the  assiduous  care  both  of  his  mother  and  atepmother, 
Tia  singularly  strict  and  exemplary.  He  was,  also,  frequently  sur- 
roonded^  from  hia  earliest  years,  by  veteran  aoldiera  of  the  cross ; 
vbo,  by  many  a  tale  of  peril  and  deliverance,  fired  hia  youthful  fancy  ; 
Bod,  perhaps  before  he  waa  aware  of  it,  enlisted  his  beat  afTcctions  in 
faroor  of  a  cauae,  which,  though  scorned  of  man,  waa  evidently 
ovned  of  God.  Mr.  Steele's  father  was  connected  by  marriage  with 
tbe  family  of  the  venerable  Jacob  Bowell, — one  of  the  moat  laborious 
todsttocessfalof  the  "early  Methodist  Preachers,'' *-^the  incidents  of 
vboae  history,  warmly  cherished  in  the  family  circle,  were  calculated 
to  give  a  biaa  in  favour  of  truth  and  goodneaa.  These  asaodationa  of 
iua  yoQth  no  doubt  fostered  in  him  a  taste  for  Methodist  antiquitiea ; 
the  fruit  of  which  appeared,  in  part,  in  the  publication  of  a  carefidly 
prepared  and  deeply  intereating  local  "  History  of  Methodism  in  the 
fisnard-Castle  Circuit." 

During  the  first  year  after  his  conversion,  Mr.  Steele's  health  became 
very  precarious ;  but  He  in  whose  hands  are  the  issues  of  life  merci* 
fully  restored  him,  and  fitted  him  for  increaaing  usefulness  in  the. 
cborcfa.  Having  himself  tasted  the  goodness  of  God,  he  waa  anxioua 
for  tbe  salvation  of  others,  and  ready  to  employ  hia  talents  in  any  way 
Pro?idence  might  direct.  In  1810,  a  Sabbath-school  waa  eatablished 
in  tbe  parish-workhouse,  in  which  he  was  a  teacher  from  the  com- 
mencement. In  1816,  hia  leader,  owing  to  years  and  infirmitiea,  having 
become  incapable  of  fulfilling  the  dutiea  of  his  office,  called  upon  hia 
yoong  friend  to  become  his  assistant.  Having  been  regularly  appointed 
to  tbe  office,  he  appeara  to  have  been  deeply  impressed  with  his  insuffi- 
ciency for  the  work,  and  writes  as  follows :  "  This  day,  October  27th, 
)816, 1  have  had  for  the  first  time  to  engage  in  a  work,  in  the  antici* 
pation  of  which  my  mind  haa  been  much  exercised  during  this  week, 
lamely,  the  leading  of  a  class.  I  think  I  found  as  much  liberty  aa  I 
bad  reason  to  expect  on  such  an  occasion ;  yet  I  feel  I  come  far  short 
of  the  ability  which  such  a  work  requires.  To  fit  me  more  fully  for 
Ibis  work,  it  will  be  well  for  me  to  pay  attention  to  the  workings  of 
my  own  mind,  and  to  press  after  the  enjoyment  of  more  of  the  life 
>Dd  spirit  of  true  religion  in  my  own  soul."     Being  deeply  sensible 


*  Tbe  raider  viU  find  a  deeply  interesting  sketch  of  Mr.  Rowell,  written  bj  the 
•ttbject  of  the  picseat  memoir,  in  this  Alagaiine  for  1843,  p.  90('. 
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of  his  own.iDsofficiency,  he  was  led  to  seek  Divioe  ataistanoe;  and 
being  veil  famished  out  of  the  Lord's  treasory,  he  was  admirably 
qualified  for  the  ofiioe  of  class-leader.  Few  have,  been  more  highly 
esteemed  than  he  was  by  the  members  of  his  class,  and  he  watdied 
OTer  them  as  one  that  must  give  account. 

About  this  time  the  Barnard-Castle  Circuit  was  blessed  with  the 
labours  of  the  Rev.  John  Smith,  generally  known  as  ''the  reTiTslist.*' 
He  was  made  a  great  blessing  to  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  both  by 
his  priyate  conyersations  and  his  public  ministry ;  and  the  benefit  is 
gratefully  acknowledged  in  the  diary  of  our  friend.  No  one  more 
fully  appreciated  a  genuine  reviyal,  or  entered  more  heartily  into  it, 
than  Mr.  Steele  did ;  and  few  felt  a  stronger  repugnance  against  the 
excesses  which  at  times,  unhappily,  characterize  these  seasons  of  rell« 
gious  excitement.  But,  baying  learned  that  the  chaff  and  the  wheat 
are  commonly  found  together,  he  threw  his  whole  soul  into  the  work 
of  God,  and  did  not  allow  the  incidental  indiscretions  which  offended 
his  taste,  to  repel  him  from  engaging  in  operations  which  were  dearly 
of  heayenly  origin. 

A  new  sphere  of  usefulness  now  opened  before  him,  and  he  was 
moyed  by  the  Spirit  of  God  to  call  sinners  to  repentance.  On 
December  7th,  1 81 7,  he  writes :  "  I  feel  much  peace  of  mind,  and  enjoy 
a  sense  of  the  fayour  of  God  to-day.  '  The  Lord  is  my  portion,  sutk 
my  soul.'  I  haye  been  more  active  and  Uyely  this  week,  and  we  have 
had  some  glorious  seasons  of  refreshing  in  the  ordinances  of  God. 
*  Jesus  is  bringing  lost  ainners  to  God,'  and  the  good  work  is  prosper- 
ing. I  haye  been  requested  of  late  to  fill  up  a  more  public  and  useful 
place  in  the  church, — to  preach.  .  I  haye  not  done  it  yet,  nor  am  1 
clearly  satisfied  about  it.  0  that  the  Lord  may  open  out  my  way,  give 
me  sensibly  to  know  His  will,  and  grace  to  do  it  I  0  for  power  to 
commit  the  cause  wholly  to  Him !"  About  a  fortnight  after  this,  he 
made  his  first  attempt  to  preach  at  Bowes,  taking  for  his  text,  (2  Cor. 
iy.  5,)  "  We  preach  not  ourselves,  but  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord.**  He 
felt  encouraged  from  this  service  to  proceed  in  the  work.  He  writes: 
**  Far  be  it  from  me  to  enter  upon  this  work  without  consideration,  or 
firom  any  improper  motive.  Msy  it  be  all  my  aim  to  bring  glory  to 
God,  and  to  benefit  immortal  souls  {  The  following  considerations  lead 
me  to  think  I  am  in  the  way  of  duty  : — I.  I  feel  a  love  to  predooi 
souls,  and  an  ardent  desire  to  see  the  kingdom  of  God  increase.  2. 
The  Lord  has  blessed  me  with  talents,  which  I  am  persuaded  He  will 
expect  to  find  improved,  and  laid  out  for  His  glory,  when  He  comes 
to  require  an  account  of  my  stewardship  ;  especially  aa  I  have  many 
favourable  opportunities  of  improving  myself.  3.  I  .have  been  ear- 
nestly and  repeatedly  solicited  to  come  forward  in  this  work,  by  those 
who  know  me  well ;  and  have  had  the  opportunity  of  discenusg  and 
judging  concerning  the  gift  of  God  that  is  in  me,  while  I  have  been 
engaged  in  the  less  important  labours  in  His  vineyard.  4.  Vhile  I 
have  been  thus  engaged,  I  believe  it  has  been  generally  to  the  salis- 
laction  of  the  people  to  whom  I  have  preached  ;  and  I  have  felt  an 
inward  consciousness  in  my  own  soul,  that  I  was  in  the  way  of  d«ty. 
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5.  That  I  may  labour  solely  to  glorify  Ood,  be  dead  to  the  praiae  of 
meo»  nerer  seek  to  exalt  myself,  bat  the  Sanoar  of  sinners !  '* 

He  was  now  pat  upon  the  Local-preachers'  Plan.     Since  that  time  a 
generatioQ  of  the  children  of  men  has  passed  away»  and  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  those  who  stood  abo?e  bim  in  the  list  of  Local  preachers,  have 
entered  into  rest.     The  Barnard-Castle  Circuit  was,  at  that  time,  very 
eztensiTe;  including  both  Weardale  and  Bishop-Auckland  Circuits, 
The  work  was  arduous ;  but  he  was  not  the  man  to  shrink  from  labour. 
Seldom  did  a  Sabbath  occur  when  he  had  not  an  appointment,  and 
lome  of  these  at  very  distant  places ;  but  neither  distance  nor  weather 
prevented  him  fulfilling  his  appointments,  unless  it  was  proved  to  be 
positively  impracticable.     He  made  it  a  rule  of  conscience  never  to 
disappoint  a  congregation.     Sometimes  the  service  of  the  Lord  has 
exposed  bim  to  considerable  peril ;  but,  while  health  continued,  nothing 
diminished  his  interest  in  the  work.     On  one  occasion,  returning  on 
a  stormy  evening  from  a  distant  appointment,  his  horse  suddenly 
started  aside,  and  he  found  himself  at  the  bottom  of  a  ditch,  lying 
under  the  body  of  the  horse.     With  great  difficulty  he  extricated  him- 
self from  his  perilous  situation,  thanking  God  for  his  deliverance.     He 
VIS  comparatively  unhurt,  but  the  horse  was  killed.     He  writes  in 
one  pUce :  *'  I  have  walked  about  sixteen  miles  to-day,  and  preached 
tvice  in  the  conntry.     The  people  appeared  to  be  blessed.     I  feel 
veary  in  my  work,  but  not  weary  rf  it.     0  for  more  love  to  the 
perishing  souls  of  men  !*'    From  these  extracts  it  is  evident  that  no 
earthly  aims  induced  Mr.  Steele  to  undertake  this  responsible  office ; 
and  that  nothing  less  than  the  Divine  glory  inspired  and  sustained 
him  in  the  prosecution  of  it.     In  this  hallowed  employ  he  continued 
forty.four  years  ;  and  felt  it  his  highest  glory  to  preach  the  doctrinea 
of  the  cross,  and  serve  the  church  of  God. 

Daring  this  time  his  pen  was  several  times  very  profitably  employed. 
Thirty  years  ago,  when  tbe  Methodist  Connexion  was  severely  agitated 
by  controversies  relating  to  church-government,  he  stood  forth  on  the 
side  of  Christian  order,  and  rendered  good  service  ,to  the  cause  of 
Christ,  by  the  publication  of  a  tract  in  defence  of  the  economy  of 
Methodism.  Some  years  later,  he  published  an  edifying  memoir  of 
the  late  Rev.  Hodgson  Cosson,  an  eccentric,  but  remarkably  successful 
Methodist  preacher.  This  work,  entitled  "  Christianity  in  Earnest,'' 
exhibits  some  of  the  best  qualities  of  his  character.  It  shows  with 
vbat  intense  relish  he  could  admire  worth  when  presented  under  a 
type  widely  different  from  bis  own,  and  when  encumbered  by  certain 
eccentricities  of  manner,  which  his  own  judgment  would  repudiate. 
This  publication,  which  has  now  reached  a  fourth  edition,  has  been 
rendered  a  blessing  to  many. 

In  tbe  spring  of  1861,  there  was  a  marked  deterioration  in  Mr. 
Steele'a  general  health.  He  began  to  appear  aged,  and  lost  the  firm- 
ness  of  his  step.  Tbe  days  of  his  years  were  evidently  fast  filling  up. 
In  May  of  that  year,  medical  aid  was  called  in,  and  he  experienced 
Bome  amelioration.  After  a  short  visit  to  Harrogate,  he  returhed 
home  considerably  improved.    The  insidious  disease,  however,  still 
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larked  in  the  lyBtem.  Death  bad  CTidently  recei?ed  his  communoa 
to  take  down  the  earthly  tabernacle.  In  Aagatt»  more  serious  tymp* 
toms  appeared^  and  every  available  means  of  recovery  vere  tried  in 
vain.  It  became  apparent  that  he  had  entered  on  the  last  stage  of 
his  journey,  and  that  tlie  sepnlchre  was  nigh  at  hand.  The  solemn 
event  which  was  immediately  before  him  prodnced  no  depresMon.  He 
looked  with  composure  into  the  dark  valley.  Having  his  lamp  trim- 
med and  his  light  burning,  he  waited  patiently  tbe  Lord's  coniog. 
He  gradually  sank  into  extreme  feebleness,  but  patience  had  its  per- 
fect work.  No  murmur  escaped  his  lips;  his  language  was.  "The 
eup  which  my  Father  hath  given  me,  shall  I  not  drink  it?"  Hsring 
set  his  house  in  order,  made  arrangement  for  the  settlement  of  hii 
affairs,  and  given  "  commandment  concerning  his  bones,"  he  prepared 
for  the  last  conflict.  He  saw  by  faith  the  crown  of  righteousnesa, 
and  went  forth  in  the  Saviour's  name  to  possess  it.  His  death  wai 
calm  as  a  summer's  eve,  strikingly  in  harmony  with  the  tranquillity  of 
his  life.  *'  Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the  upright :  for  the  end 
of  that  man  is  peace."  "The  work  of  righteousness  shall  be  peace; 
and  the  effect  of  righteousness  quietness  and  assurance  for  ever." 
His  last  sermon,  his  last  prayer  in  public,  his  last  address  at  the  lore* 
feast  and  class-meeting,  were  so  elevated  as  to  suggest  the  thought 
that  he  already  caught,  in  anticipation,  the  spicy  breezes  wafted  from 
the  garden  of  God. 

For  several  years  he  had  employed  his  leisure  hours  in  preparing  s 
work  entitled,  "  Paraphrases  on  the  Wesleyan  Hymns."  It  is  some- 
what  remarkable  that  the  section  of  hymns  at  which  his  last  afiUctioa 
compelled  him  to  lay  down  his  pen  is  entitled,  "Believers  Suffering ;** 
and  that  the  original  title  of  the  last  hymn  upon  which  he  hss  writtea 
is,  "  In  Affliction,  or  Pain."  *  lie  remarks  :  "  This  hymn  strosgly 
resembles  the  one  preceding,  exemplifying  the  Christian  gracea, — 
meekness,  patience,  and  resignation.  The  petition  put  into  the  mouth 
of  the  suffering  saint  in  the  third  verse, — 

*  When  pain  o*er  my  weak  flesh  prevails, 

With  lamb-like  patience  arm  my  breast,*—. 

is  beautifully  expressive  of  sweet  composure  of  mind  in  a  time  of 
extreme  pain,  accompanied  with  calm  acquiescence  in  tbe  DiTine  wilL 
The  last  verse,-r 

*  So,  when  on  Sion  Thou  shall  stand. 

And  aU  heaven's  host  adore  their  King, 
ShaU  I  be  found  at  Thy  right  hand, 
And  free  ftom  pain  Thy  glories  sing,*— 

is  a  bold  and  triumphant  expression  of  confidence  in  the  result  of  the 
conflict.  The  victory  over  death  and  the  grave  shall  be  complete  vheo 
the  redeemed  shall  stand  with  the  Lamb  on  Mount  Sion,  with  all  tbe 


«  Hymn  338 :-« 

«  Thou  Lsmb  of  God,  Thou  Prince  of  Feaee,** 
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lott  of  heayen,  where  '  the  inhabUtnt  thall  no  more  say,  I  am  sick/  ** 
And  when  his  right  haod  had  so  far  forgotten  her  canning  as  to  be 
QDsble  to  write  down  his  thoughts^  he  continoed  to  meditate  upon 
these  precious  songs  of  Sion.  A  friend  familisr  with  the  same  studies, 
SDd  with  whom  he  had  held  frequent  correspondence,  visited  him  only 
a  few  days  before  his  death.  The  old  and  well-marked  Hymn-book 
iay  by  his  side;  and  no  sooner  had  a  few  sentences  of  friendly  greeting 
been  exchanged  than  he  took  it  up,  and,  feeble  as  he  waS|  plied  his 
visiter  with  inquiries  relating  to  several  of  these  beautiful  compositions ; 
expressing  at  the  same  time  his  thankfulness  to  God  that  he  had  ever 
been  led  to  engage  in  such  profitable  studies.  Surely  this  was  meet 
employ  for  one  at  the  gates  of  heaven's  own  palace.  He  died  tuning 
his  harp  as  he  ascended  the  slopes  of  Mount  Sion. 

The  writer,  on  the  occasion  of  his  last  visit  to  the  bedside  of  the 
departed,  was  struck  with  his  afiectionate  tenderness,  and  his  lively 
gratitude  for  the  smallest  benefits.  There  was  a  deep  well  of  aflfection 
io  his  soul  which  was  never  fully  opened  except  to  those  who  knew 
him  intimately.  In  answer  to  an  inquiry  concerning  his  prospects  he 
observed,  "  I  am  kept  in  perfect  peace.  All  is  calm  and  serene."  No 
death*bed  could  more  thoroughly  realize  the  prayer  of  good  Bishop 
Ken,— 


*  Help  me  to  live  that  I  may  dread 
The  grave  as  little  as  my  bed.** 


I  have  known  him  intimately  for  more  than  twenty  year«,  without 
having  once  seen  him  angry,  or  receiving  from  him  one  ungracious 
word.  He  habitually  maintained,  beyond  any  man  of  my  acquaint- 
ance, that  undisturbed  serenity  of  mind  which  is  the  Sabbath  of  the 
loal,  and  the  sure  earncit  of  the  ''  rest  that  remaineth  to  the  people 
of  God." 

The  Rev.  John  Kirk,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  John  Steele,  the  brother  of 
the  deceased,  observes ! — "  I  need  not  write  to  you  about  the  high 
regard  which  I  have  long  cherished  for  our  departed  friend.  He  was 
of  much  service  to  me  when  I  came  among  you  in  the  early  days  of 
mj  ministerial  life.  He  never  for  a  moment  obtruded  advice  ;  but  I 
could  always  have  ready  access  to  all  his  stores  of  information,  as  well 
u  to  his  valuable  collection  of  rare  old  theological  books,  whenever  I 
thought  proper.  His  kindness,  uprightness,  and  genuine  friendship 
have  been  a  blessing  to  me  ever  since.  I  never  saw  in  him  look, 
vord,  or  act,  which  I  could  honestly  interpret  as  the  least  swerving 
from  high  Christian  principle  and  bearing.  My  heart  is  sad  at  our 
commoii  loss  i  the  town  and  Circuit  will  feel  his  removal,  and  his 
place  will  not  soon  be  supplied." 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  a  sketch  of  the  character  of 
the  deceased  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Badcock,  a  fellow-labourer  on  the  same 
Local-preachera'  Plan,  whose  judgment  and  intelligence  render  his 
opioion  highly  valuable  :— 

'*Mr.  Steele  gave  one  the  impression  of  mature  wisdom  and  grace. 
Ton  felt  conadous  tbat^  in  the  conflict  of  a  long  experience,  he  haij. 
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ty  6od'«  bdp«  gained  the  mastery  oyer  self,  pasaion*  and  pitjadioft. 
Hia  powers  were  Dicelj  balanced^  and  he  had  '  nursed  his  tool  id 
silence/  until  he  had  grown  strong  in  faiths  and  rich  in  the  gnoet  of 
Christian  holiness. 

"  How  refreshing  to  those  who  delight  in  a  practical  exhibition  of 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  was  the  habit  of  hnmility  that  unfolded 
itself  in  the  walk  and  conversation  of  our  Tenerated  brother  I  We 
never  knew  him  boast,  or  Taunt,  or  dogmatize.  With  trae  delicicf 
of  feeling,  he  respected  the  opinions  of  others,  and,  when  he  differed 
from  them,  was  careful  to  avoid  all  occasion  of  offence.  Hov  betnti- 
fully  he  illustrated  the  injunction,  '  In  honour  preferring  one  another,* 
always  seeming  ready  to  stand  aside  and  allow  others  to  occopj 
positions,  for  which,  by  common  consent,  none  was  ao  well  fitted  u 
himself! 

"  Mr.  Steele  was  remarkable  for  conscientiousness.  He  had  a  sacred 
regard  to  truth  in  word  and  action,  and  none  who  knew  him  could 
fail  to  discern  a  sincerity  of  purpose  that  won  unbounded  confidence. 
His  religion  was  not  simply  a  matter  of  feeling  or  impulse ; — it  vii 
bis  /(/».  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  he  was  mighty  in  prayer.  Hit 
fellow-members  must  ofien  have  been  impressed  with  the  spiiit  of 
devout  reverence,  the  earnest  thoughtfulness,  the  peculiar  adaptation 
to  the  occasion,  and  the  familiarity  with  Scripture  phraseology  vhich 
distinguished  his  prayers.  How  many  blessings  have  deacended  upon 
those  worshipping  with  him,  while  thus  engaged,  the  great  day  will 
declare ! 

''  He  excelled  as  an  expositor  of  doctrinal  and  experimental  tmth. 
He  evidently  selected  his  texts  with  a  view  to  the  elucidation  of  in* 
portant  principles,  and  the  enforcement  of  practical  godliness.  He 
gave  evidence  of  close  and  continued  thought.  He  waa  an  effeetiie 
preacher,  principally,  because  he  was  so  experimental,  ao  human.  Ton 
felt  that  it  was  oue  of  yourselves,  having  experience  in  common  with 
others,  who  was  speaking  as  a  man  alive  to  all  the  failings  and  glories  of 
the  species ;  and  who,  having  himself  found  redemption  iu  Christ  Jesni, 
waa  anxious  that  all  who  heard  him  might  participate  in  like  prectooi 
faith ;  and  therefore  his  appeals  came  home  to  the  heart,  and  found 
lodgment  there." 

It  may  not  be  unprofitable  to  notice  some  of  those  qaaUties  whiek 
chiefly  contributed  to  give  him  influence  in  the  church,  a&d  to  make 
him  a  man  of  mark  in  the  circle  in  which  he  moved. 

He  was  not  distinguished  for  lively  imagination,  and  hia  addresses 
could  never  be  considered  brilliant.  His  natural  modesty  prevented 
him  taking  that  place  in  the  social  circle, — especially  among  strangers, 
•—to  which  he  was  so  well  entitled ;  and  he  would  frequently  maintsin 
ailence,  while  others,  less  fitted  than  himself  to  direct  an  ediffing  or 
instructive  conversation,  had  the  field  to  themselves.  Though  he 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  a  prominent  man,  he  was  not,  in  the  eu^ 
rent  sense  of  the  phrase,  a  public  man  ;  but  when  he  came  forward  st 
the  urgent  call  of  duty,  it  was  apparent  that  few  were  capable  of  ren- 
dering fnore  efficient  aid  in  public  affairs  than  himself.    Nodoobt 
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miny,  from  iuteniely  political  tendendes,  hare  lost  that  fine  s^nse  of 
thiiigB  spiritual  which  mast  be  admitted  to  be  the  most  attractiye  fea- 
tare  of  high  character ;  bat  it  is  difficolt  to  see  in  what  way  the 
fooetions  of  government,  in  whaterer  department^  can  be  discharged 
with  perfect  efficiency,  nnless  men  possessed  of  the  higher  qaalities  of 
mind  and  character,  whatever  the  self-denial  implied,  give  themselves 
to  this  service. 

What  then  were  the  qualities  which  gave  to  our  departed  friend  the 
higheit  consideration  while  living,  and  induced  his  townspeople,  by  a 
geoersl  closing  of  their  shops  on  the  day  of  the  funeral,  to  make  public 
lamentation  ? 

He  possessed  by  nature  strong  common-sense,  moderation,  and  self- 
control.  He  was  well  informed,  had  read  extensively,  and  turned  his  read- 
ing to  good  account.  He  was  truly  wise  without  pretension.  Although, 
to  s  stranger,  there  was  sometimes  an  air  of  cool  reserve,  there  was 
vitfaio  a  fountain  of  tenderness,  which  frequently  refreshed  and  com- 
forted the  poor  and  sorrowing  under  his  charge.  But  piety  was  the 
buii  of  his  character.  He  had  habitual  communion  with  God. 
WisdoHD,  goodness,  and  tenderness  were  finely  blended  in  him.  These 
qoalities fitted  him  to  exercise  influence  over  others;  and, al though  he 
vtB  the  last  man  to  exalt  himself,  or  contend  for  precedence,  his  worth 
V8S  scknowledged,  and  his  judgment  exercised  an  abiding  influence 
among  his  fellow-Christians.  When  we  consider  that,  for  more  than 
forty  years,  his  life  had  been  blameless,  and  that  his  worth  and  use- 
foloess  had  steadily  increased  to  the  last,  it  is  not  surprising  that  men 
ahoald  honour  him  while  he  remained  among  us,  and  now,  when  ho 
iuM  gone  down  to  the  grave,  bless  his  memory. 
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LATB   OP  WILLOUGHBY-HOUSK    ACADEMY,    NOTTINGHAM  : 

BY  HIS  GRANDSON,  JOHN  W£SIiKY  LEWIS, 

Sampson  Biddux^ph  was  born  at  Tutbury,  November  27th,  1781. 
His  father,  who  was  a  schoolmaster,  died  when  his  son  was  eleven 
Tcvt  of  age ;  and  his  record  of  this  sad  bereavement  is  simple  and 
•ffeeting.  **  When  my  father  found  his  end  approaching,  he  kissed 
me  snd  said,  *  0,  what  will  become  of  my  poor  boy  ? '  I  replied, 
*  Father,  God  will  take  care  of  me/  But  I  have  since  often,  very 
often,  found  that,  in  losing  him,  I  had  lost  my  best  friend."  Of  his 
^Hy  life  the  record  is  scanty ;  bnt  occasional  references  to  his  mother, 
one  of  the  first  Methodists,  clearly  show  that  to  her  pious  and  intel- 
Hgmt  training  he  owed  much  of  his  future  excellence  and  success  in 
life.  He  writes,  **  I  read  the  Bible  through  to  my  mother  before  I 
WM  Dine  years  old."  She  died  in  a  good  old  age.  His  description  of 
^  ehsracter,  though  brief,  is  comprehensive  :  "  She/eared  God,  and 
^^^  goodnesB**  His  filial  gratitude  and  weight  of  obligation  are 
•Utedwitb  etfuX  hnntj  :   *'To  her  I  owe  eyerythin^,"    Teaching 
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was  the  profession  of  his  choice ;  he  loved  it,  and  magnified  \m  office. 
A  yeiy  recent  entry  in  his  diary  indicates  his  correct  estimate  of  the 
fitness  required  for  his  important  duties,  and  the  pleasure  hefoand  in 
discharging  them.     "  Being  serenty-eight  years  of  age,  it  is  natunl 
to  look  at  the  years  that  have  passed,  and  to  consider  what  I  htve 
been  doing.     I  have  often  been  thankful  that  my  profession  wu  not 
directed  to  decrease  the  morality,  virtue,  or  best  interests  of  maakind ; 
but  to  promote  the  knowledge  and  self-improvement  of  sll  tboie  com- 
mitted to  my  care.     He  who  would  make  any  progress,  or  attain  the 
science  of  teaching,  either  in  tlie  school,  or  pulpit,  or  in  the  jprinte 
class,  must,  as  it  is  said  of  the  poets,  be  born  a  teacher.    He  mmt 
love  teaching  for  its  own  sake.     The  pleasure  of  eommonieatii^  knov- 
ledge  mnat  exceed  the  pleasure  derived  from  any  other  pursuit.    Can 
there  be  a  greater  thrill  of  joy  pass  through  the  mind  than  to  kaov 
and  to  see  that  you  have  elevated  one  soul  in  a  higher  degreci  imput- 
ing more  extensive  views  of  Ood  and  science,  of  the  works  of  cieatioo, 
or  the  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  ?  *' 

In  1799,  during  his  first  residence  in  Nottingham,  he  heard  aetf- 
mon  at  Hockley  chapel,  from  the  seventh  verse  of  the  thirty-Mxth 
psalm : — "  How  excellent  is  Thy  lovingkipdness,  O  God  1  therefore 
the  children  of  men  put  their  trust  under  the  shadow  of  Thy 
wings."  *'  This,"  he  writes,  "  was  the  occasion  of  my  turning  to 
God  at  eighteen  years  of  age."  He  was  admitted  on  trial  for  member- 
ship into  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Society,  by  the  Rev.  John  8.  Hpe, 
in  December  of  that  year.  In  March,  1800,  he  received  his  second 
ticket  from  the  Rev.  William  Bramwell,  who  afterwarda  became  one 
of  his  most  intimate  friends. 

In  1807*  he  began  to  exercise  his  gifts  as  a  Local  preacher.  lo 
regard  to  this  duty  he  subsequently  writes,  "  Preached  at  Lentoo, 
from,  '  As  ye  have  therefore  received  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  so  vilk 
ye  in  Him,'  and  found  some  liberty.  I  aimed  at  convincing  and  affect- 
ing the  heart :  how  far  I  have  succeeded  is  known  only  to  Thee  wbo 
knowest  all  things.  Do  Thou  apply  Thy  word  to  the  heart,  and  good 
will  be  done !  What  a  serious  thing  is  preaching  the  Gospel !  Well 
•might  St.  Paul  exclaim,  'Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things!*  I 
desire  to  know  more  of  Thee ;  to  understand  Thy  word  more  foUj* 
that  I  may  preach,  and  live,  and  feel  as  I  ought."  His  manoicript 
sermons  prove  that  in  the  pulpit,  as  well  as  in  the  school-ioom,  he 
was  *'  apt  to  teach."  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  clear  expesitiooi* 
and  earnest  applications  of  Divine  truth*  By  comparing  qriritoal 
things  with  spiritual,  he  gave  the  sense,  and  caused  those  to  whom  be 
preached  to  understand  the  meaning  of  God's  holy  word  i  and  to 
many  his  discourses  were  the  word  of  life. 

Soon  after  he  became  a  Local  preacher,  his  rdigiotts 
were  severely  tested.  He  held  an  important  and  lucrative  sitastMn 
as  senior  tutor  in  the  school  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Chnreh  of  Bng^'* 
This  gentleman  could  not  allow  any  auch  irregular  prooeediags  as  cot- 
tage preachings,  house-to<-house  visitation,  or  praying  with  the  sick 
.  and  dying,  by  a  yqung  man  who  had  not  the  official  aaactioB  of  what 
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be  regtrded  as  the  oalj  trae  charch.  He  inquired,  '*  Mr.  Bidddphi 
ii  it  true  that  you  take  upon  you  the  office  of  a  minister  f  You  mutt 
desist,  or  lea?e  your  situation."  He  needed  no  lengthened  time  for 
decision,  but  at  once,  for  Christ's  sake,  gave  up  a  comfortable  home 
sod  the  prospect  of  future  advancement,  and  literally  "  went  forth  not 
knowing  whither  he  went."  It  is  only  justice  to  say  that,  in  after 
years,  this  mistaken  clergyman  expressed  his  regret  that  he  had  allowed 
liim  to  depart,  and  ever  entertained  for  him  feelings  of  respect  and 
sffectioD.  ProTidence  directed  him  again  to  Nottingham,  wherci  for 
many  years,  as  assistant  in  Mr.  Rogers's  academy,  he  laboured  with 
BDccess. 

In  1810,  he  commenced  a  school  on  his  own  account,  which  after- 
wards became  one  of  the  most  important  educational  establishments 
in  the  midland  counties ;  and  for  many  years  he  was  greatly  blessed 
io  commercial  and  domestic  life.  At  the  close  of  1819,  he  writes, 
"This  year,  much  against  my  will,  I  was  made  a  leader ;  and  in  teach- 
ing others  I  have  fed  myself;  and  I  have  also  found  that  the  preju- 
dices which  have  been  spread  against  the  leaders'  meeting  are  without 
foondation."  In  after  years  he  formed  a  class  in  connexion  with  the 
young  ladies  of  Mrs.  Warner's  school ;  and  his  deep  interest  in  their 
ipiritaal  prosperity  is  evinced  in  the  following  entry : — "  My  classes, 
I  think,  are  growing  in  grace.  The  young  class  is  increasing  in  know- 
ledge. Lord,  teach  me  the  deep  things  of  God,  that  I  may  lead  them 
into  ail  truth  !"  In  April,  1816,  was  held  the  first  Missionary  meet- 
ing in  Nottingham,  and  Mr.  Biddulph  was  appointed  secretary.  From 
the  notes  in  his  diary,  he  appears  to  have  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
Arrangements  for  that  occasion. 

As  his  influence  in  the  church  continued  to  increase,  he  felt  the 
importance  of  Divine  direction  and  succour.  At  the  close  of  1821,  I 
find  the  following  entry : — "  Important  duties  devolve  upon  me  as  a 
preacher,  a  steward,  a  leader,  a  father,  a  teacher,  a  Christian,  and  a 
citizen.  I  wish  to  do  my  duty :  Lord,  help  me  and  guide  me  in  all  my 
vays!"  While  thus  actively  employed  in  the  church,  he  felt  there 
vu  a  possibility  of  diligently  performing  official  service  without  mak- 
ing it  the  means  of  spiritual  growth.  *'  Though  much  engaged  in  the 
chnreh  of  God,"  he  writes,  "  I  find  the  performance  of  these  duties 
has  not  contributed  to  the  increase  of  personal  religion.  I  have  found 
from  experience  years  ago,  that  it  is  possible  to  do  many  things  for 
the  church  which  do  not  increase  my  personal  interest  in  Christ,  or 
my  comfort  in  religious  experience." 

He  was  frequently  the  subject  of  severe  and  dangerous  affiiction, 
and  the  possibility  of  a  comparatively  early  death  caused  him  to  feel 
more  deeply  as  a  Christian  parent  for  the  souls  whom  God  had  given 
bim.  His  affection  for  his  children  was  only  equalled  by  his  deep 
solicitude  for  their  spiritual  welfare.  This  is  a  subject  on  which  he 
frequently  irrote.  ''  The  education,  conversion,  and  future  prospects 
of  my  children  lie  near  my  heart.  O  God,  hear  our  poor  prayers  for 
them,  and  give  us  Thy  counsel  I "  *'  O  may  my  children  be  early 
taught  to  feur  God»  to  love  knowledge,  to  avoicl  bfid  company,  to  love 
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rndiiigy  and  imitate  their  fatber  in  bia  love  of  religion  and  learning!" 
*'  I  bleta  Thee,  O  Lord,  for  my  children !  The  eldest  is  now  in  tbe 
way  to  heaven.  I  have  beliered  and  prayed  mnch  for  my  ton  thti 
year ;  and  Thou  wilt  answer  my  prayer.  O  God,  for  Christ's  sske, 
apeedily  bring  him  to  the  foot  of  the  cross  !  "  At  tbe  close  of  1834, 
be  gratefnily  records  the  answer  to  his  earnest  prayer.  "  My  poor 
prayers  have  been  answered  for  my  children.  My  Frederick  meets  in 
class,  and  will,  I  hope,  supply  my  place  when  I  am  called  avaj. 
What,  AU  my  children !  All  brought  to  God !  What  shall  I  rendn 
nnto  the  Lord  for  all  His  mercies?**  **0  may  my  children  lire 
before  Thee !  ** 

While  sustaining  many  offices  he  did  not  forget  those  duties  to 
which  be  was  not  called  by  their  claims.  His  regular  attendanee  at 
the  hand-meeting,  and  at  the  six  oVlock  prayer-meetings  at  Hocklej 
chapel,  generally  every  momiug  in  the  week,  proved  his  delight  ia 
social  prayer,  and  his  interest  in  the  true  prosperity  of  the  charcb. 
In  1837,  the  contemplated  enlai^ement  of  Hockley  chapd  was  to 
Mr.  Biddnlph  the  subject  of  mnch  consideration  and  prayer.  Ulti- 
mately, however,  the  project  of  enlargement  was  abandoned  in  firoar 
of  a  new  erection  more  worthy  of  the  church,  aud  providing  much 
greater  accommodation.  In  reference  to  this  important  matter,  Mr. 
Biddolph  writes,  at  the  close  of  1838, — "  Hast  Thoa  not  directed  os, 
O  Lord,  in  the  affair  of  Wesley  chapel  ?  Is  it  not  for  Thy  glory  that 
the  work  baa  been  begun,  and  is  now  going  on  f  O,  Riog  of  glory, 
come  down  as  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem ;  answer  by  fire  when  Thy 
honse  shall  be  opened,  and  let  it  be  for  the  salvation  of  thoaaaodi!" 
In  this  noble  and  responsible  undertaking,  he  bad  many  fellov- 
hdpers  likeminded  with  himself ;  men  of  God,  who  shrank  not  from 
heavy  pecuniary  liability,  that  they  might  build  a  sanctuary  worthy  of 
ita  object.  Many  of  these  will  remember,  (for  thongh  some  hafc 
fallen  asleep,  the  greater  part  remain  unto  this  present,)  how  heartily 
he  entered  into  their  plans,  and  aided  the  project  by  pen,  and  parw> 
and  tongue.  For  many  years  he  was  treasurer  for  the  tmstees  of 
Wesley  chapel,  and  to  the  last  he  "  took  pleasure  in  the  stones  sod 
favoured  the  dust  thereof." 

His  attachment  to  Methodism  rather  increased  than  diminislied 
towards  the  close  of  life.  When  unable,  as  heretofore,  to  work  for 
the  church,  he  felt  all  the  interest  of  one  actively  employed,-'ao 
interest  often  productive  of  impatience,  if,  after  the  Quarterly  or 
Trustee  Meetings,  he  was  not  at  once  informed  of  the  proceedings. 

He  delighted  to  talk  of  former  days,  and  of  the  great  ones  who  bare 
passed  from  among  us.  His  face  would  brighten,  and  his  naaoiMr 
become  unusually  animated,  as  he  told  of  the  spiritual  triumphs  he 
had  witnessed ;  of  the  hallowed  influence  which  then  accompanied  tbe 
word ;  of  Bramweirs  spiritual  power;  of  Lessey'a  fervid  eloqaenee; 
of  M'Lean's  melting  pathos ;  or  of  John  Smith's  glorious  sooeesi. 
•He  loved  to  describe  services  he  had  attended  in  tbe  good  old  Hockley 
and  Halifax-Place  chapels,  when  the  glory  of  the  Lord  so  filled  tbe 
honsci  and  the  Holy  Spirit  so  applied  the  truth,  that  men  and  wopea 
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M  down  in  penitence  to  pray,  and  the  Toice  of  lamentation  and  weep* 
iog  waft  mingled  with  the  ontburst  of  praise  from  those  who  receired 
nerqr.  These  scenes  used  to  remind  him  of  the  congregation  in  the 
temple  at  Jerasalem,  when  some  "  wept  with  a  loud  voice ;  and  many 
sboated  aloud  for  joy :  so  that  the  people  could  not  discern  the  noise 
of  tlie  ftboQt  of  joy  from  the  noise  of  the  weeping  of  the  people :  for 
the  people  shouted  with  a  loud  shout,  and  the  noise  was  heard  afar 


He  loTed  to  lire  in  the  past»  and  again,  in  thought,  to  associate 

vith  honoured  ministers  whom  he  had  known  in  his  youth ;  such  as 

Coke,  and  Clarke,  and  Beece,  and  Atherton,  and  Isaac,  and  Stoner, 

aod  Treffry,  and  Watson,  and  Newton,  and  Bunting.     Yet,  though 

bdoDgiDg  to  a  bygone  generation,  he  was  not  querulous  as  to  the 

present,  or  distrustful  as  to  the  future.  He  was  not  ever  saying,  "  The 

former  days  were  better  than  these."     He  believed  that  while  God 

boned  His  workmen,  He  carried  on  His  work ;  that  there  was  a  glori* 

008  future  for  the  Methodism  he  so  dearly  loved ;  that  God  was  in 

the  midst  of  her ;  and  though,  with  a  natural  partiality  for  the  "  mighty 

dead,"  often  the  result  of  personal  friendship,  he  thought  the  power 

of  their  preaching  could  seldom  be  equalled,^-never  surpassed, — he 

rejoiced  in  the  ability  of  the  living  ministry,  and  gladly  read  and  heard 

of  the  younger  men  whom  God  has  given  us. 

On  one  point  be  unfavourably  contrasted  the  present  with  the  past. 
He  often  ezpre89ed  regret  that,  in  his  opinion,  there  was  not  now  so 
iBQch  as  formerly  the  blending  of  spiritual  profit  with  social  enjoy* 
ment.  He  would  say,  "  In  Bramwell's  day  all  Methodist  parties  were 
meaoB  of  grace.  The  time  was  not  spent  in  ordinary  conversation, 
or  merely  in  talking  about  the  external  machinery  of  the  church ;  but 
io  communion  on  personal  holiuess,  and  in  prayer."  This  was  their 
delight,  and  the  secret  of  their  power. 

In  the  time  of  the  church's  trial,  if  not  in  the  front  of  the  battle, 
he  wu  one  of  her  firmest  friends.  He  never  wavered  in  his  attach- 
meat  to  its  doctrine  and  poUty ;  nor  was  his  faith  in  the  ultimate 
inoe  of  the  strife  for  principle  ever  shaken.  His  house  was  a  home 
there,  with  liberal  and  Christian  hospitality,  the  ministers  were  always 
welcomed.  Some  of  bis  most  intimate  friendships  were  formed,  and 
•re  now  renewed,  with  Methodist  preachers  who  have  entered  into 
mt.  His  liberality  was  great  and  unostentatious.  As  circuit  stewardi 
he  has  been  known  more  than  once  to  pay  off  the  debt  of  the  Circuit ; 
and  none  coold  tell,  as  he  read  the  quarterly  accounts,  that  to  hia 
generosity  tbey  were  indebted.  And  as  a  trustee  of  several  chapels  his 
liberal  hand  was  ever  ready,  in  case  of  embarrassment  or  ueed^  to 
render  all  the  help  in  his  power. 

In  1846,  he  suffered  his  most  severe  bereavement  in  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Biddnlph.  For  thirty-six  years  they  had  lived  together  in  all 
the  blessedness  of  holy  love.  The  blank  and  social  desolateness  caused 
by  her  death  are  forcibly  expressed  by  his  own  simple  words,  "  I  am 
WW  aloHe»  Lord,  help  me  to  submit  in  patience  and  hope  1"  He 
expressed  his  gratitude  for  the  Divine  support  she  received  by  the 
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application  of  the  promiset  to  her  heart,  and  for  the  repeated 
atturances  she  gave  to  her  children,  that  she  was  going  to  join  tbe 
bleaeed  above ;  often  declaring,  "  I  shall  stand  and  welcome  yoa  all 
home." 

Among  many  prominent  characteristics  should  be  noticed  Mr. 
Biddulph's  tenderness  of  conscience,  extending  even  to  the  smaUett 
things,  and  his  reverence  in  devotion.  When  his  failing  strength  only 
occasionally  permitted  him  to  lead  the  family  devotions,  the  trema* 
loosness  of  his  tones  in  prayer,  his  frequent  mention  of  the  atonement 
and  mediation  of  the  Saviour,  and  of  the  promised  help  of  the  Holj 
Ghost,  convinced  all  who  heard  him  that  he  did  not  forget  that  be 
was  a  sinner  approaching  the  Divine  Majesty.  His  humility  was  deep 
and  sincere.  **  I  have  preached,  and  read,  and  prayed  much  this  year/' 
he  writes  in  1826;  "but  fear  I  have  done  no  good.  I  am  a  poor 
creature."  Again,  in  18.32,  he  observes,  "I  have  now  lived  half  a 
century,  and  a  poor  servant  have  I  been  to  Thee.'*  And  when  he 
had  nearly  completed  his  threescore  years  and  ten,  he  remarks,  more 
especially  in  reference  to  private  prayer,  "  I  appear  yet  aa  a  learner.** 
An  intimate  friend,  with  whom  he  had  for  years  regularly  corresponded, 
writes : — "  For  some  years  I  have  observed  a  marked  increase  of  tboie 
graces  which  adorn  the  Christian  character.  His  pioua  longings  were 
intense.  His  soul  followed  hard  after  God.  One  feature  was  most 
distinct,-»the  grace  of  humility.  In  all  our  conversations  and  corre- 
spondence he  ever  breathed,  'I  am  nothing;'  and  in  his  private oc 
social  pleadings,  his  aool  was  sunk  in  the  lowest  place  before  the  Cruci- 
fied." During  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  through  weakness  sod 
the  increasing  in6rmities  of  age,  he  waa  almost  entirely  confined  to  bis 
dwelling.  But  the  habit  and  taste  for  reading  rendered  his  sfdawm 
BO  burden.  His  appetite  for  knowledge  knew  no  satisfaction,  and  a 
good  new  book  was  seized  as  a  prize.  He  read  the  Scriptnrea,  vitk 
tbe  whole  of  Dr.  Clarke's  Commentary,  six  times,  and  with  increaaing 
delight.  His  Bible  and  Hymn-book  were  his  constant  companions; 
and  such  was  his  love  for  God's  word  and  private  prayer,  that  be 
allowed  nothing  to  interfere  with  their  claims.  His  habit  was  to  read 
a  portion  of  Scripture  before  learing  his  room  in  the  morning,  and  to 
study  the  sacred  word  for  at  least  an  hour  immediately  after  breakfast. 
Until  this  was  done,  no  letter  was  opened,  no  other  pursuit  entered 
upon.  Though  his  reading  was  most  difi'use,  he  gave  the  piefereoee 
to  the  literature  of  his  own  church ;  and  other  books  were  immediatelj 
put  aside  on  the  monthly  arrival  of  his  Methodist  Magaxine. 

In  September,  1859,  he  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye*  Thia,  to  a  con- 
stant reader,  was  no  ordinary  trial.  The  weakness  of  his  remaining 
sight  rendered  partial  rest  necessary  to  avert  total  blindness.  And 
now  his  former  studiousness  and  ample  knowledge  were  rendered 
tributary  to  present  enjoyment.  While  all  was  dark  without,  be  bad 
the  light  of  grace  and  of  intellect  within.  His  hours  of  neoessarj' 
abatineuce  from  reading  were  spent  in  composing  sacred  poetry.  Hi* 
verses  display  a  well-informed  mind,  a  power  of  discrimination  on 
theological  subjects  never  acquired  without  dose  thought  and  ^w^I  i 
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aod  tbey  breathe  the  spirit  of  fervent  piety  and  humble  confidence  in 
God. 

An  attack  of  bronchitis  during  the  aummer  greatly  reduced  his 
already  feeble  strength ;  but  though  his  friends  saw  increased  cause 
for  alarm,  tbey  did  not  suppose  that  their  worst  fears  were  so  soon  to 
be  realized.  He  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  take  occasional  out- 
door exercise,  and  return,  in  some  measure,  to  his  usual  pursuits.  On 
Sooday,  October  the  6th,  he  was  suddenly  seized  by  disease,  which  a 
younger  man  might  have  regarded  with  little  concern  ;  on  the  follow- 
iog  eveDiDg  he  was  so  greatly  enfeebled  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  he 
vu  on  the  bed  of  death.  During  the  seventeen  succeeding  days,  all 
vho  were  privileged  to  see  him,  beheld  a  servant  of  the  Lord  patiently 
vaiting  for  his  dismissal ;  and  never  were  the  words  of  the  Psalmist 
more  sppljcable :  "  Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the  upright : 
for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace." 

No  statement  will  more  forcibly  convey  to  the  thoughtful  his  habitual 
ipiritoality  of  mind,  than  the  remarkable  fact  that,  when  frequently 
lofferiog  from  delirium,  unable  to  express  himself  with  coherence,  and 
quite  incapable  of  continuous  thought  on  ordinary  subjects,  any  ques- 
tion on  spiritual  matters  was  at  once  met  with  an  intelligent  reply, 
aod  any  Scripture  allusion  arrested  his  wandering  mind.    In  his  later 
years  he  was  frequently,  through  fear  of  death,  **  subject  to  bondage." 
To  the  writer,  it  was  often  a  matter  of  surprise  and  remark,  that  one 
of  BQch  intelligent  and  exalted  piety  should  regard  death  with  dismay. 
Re  was  naturally  timid,  and,  as  he  contemplated  his  decease,  would 
I'start  and  shrink  to  cross  the  narrow  sea."     Yet,  when  he  entered 
iti  and  was  surrounded  by  its  waters,  he  shuddered  not  at  their  icy 
coldness.     Like  Bunyan's  pilgrim,  he  felt  the  bottom,  and  it  waa 
good.    Thus  the  period  he  had  most  dreaded  was  to  him  the  time  of 
bis  most  settled  peace  and  holy  joy.     Too  weak  for  ecstasy  or  rapture, 
he  had  calm  confidence  in  Ood.   It  was  a  golden  sunset.    The  tempter 
vasnot  permitted  to  assail  him.     To  one  dear  friend  he  said,  **It's 
tUlove;  it's  all  mercy;  it*s  all  light!"     To  another:  *<Not  one  of 
the  promises  fails  me."     Quoting  the  passage,  "  Bless  the  Lord,  O 
loy  sou],  and  forget  not  all  His  benefits,"  he  whispered,  "  I  have 
altered  that,  and  said,  *  Forget  not  any  one  of  His  benefits.' "     When 
asked  by  ministers  or  friends  if  they  should  pray  for  him,  his  face 
voold  brighten,  and  he  would  reply,  "  Delightful !    I  live  in  prayer." 
He  often  quoted  the  well-known  couplet, — 

"  My  Jesus  to  know,  and  fed  His  blood  flow, 
*Tis  life  eTerlasting,  'tis  heayen  below.*' 

When  lying  awake  and  unable  to  speak,  his  hands  were  frequently 
lifted  in  praise,  or  clasped  in  prayer.  On  the  Sabbath  preceding  his 
death,  when  we  thought  he  was  on  the  verge  of  heaven,  after  quoting 
to  bim  those  predous  words  of  the  Sariour, — "  I  will  come  again,  and 
'^ve  yon  unto  Myself/'-— I  said,  *'  You  have  often  seen  the  power 
of  graoe  snstain  the  Christian  in  the  hour  of  death?"  He  replied, 
"Tes;  and  now  I  fed  it.^    In  the  evening  of  the  same  day»  white 
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•opporting  him  in  bed,  lie  tried  to  repeat  that  beaatiful .  bymoi 
beginniDgy — 

*<  Cast  on  the  fidelity 

Of  my  redeeming  Lord, 
I  sbali  His  salfation  see, 

Accdrding  to  His  word  t 
Credence  to  His  word  I  give ; 

My  SaTiour  in  distresses  past, 
M'^ill  not  now  His  senraut  leave. 

But  bring  me  through  at  last.** 

At  the  end  of  the  third  line  his  voice  failed ;  but  a«  I  read  the  re* 
maiuder  of  the  hymn,  it  was  evident  that  it  ezpresaed  the  feeling  of 
hia  heart.  On  Thuraday  morning,  October  24th,  1861,  at  half-past 
nine  o'clock,  the  loving  and  loved  onea  who  had  ao  long  watched  over 
him,  perceived  that  change  which  too  truly  foretells  a  speedy  disso- 
lution. It  was  a  solemn  moment.  The  awful  calm  was  uubrokea  by 
any  laat  straggle.  Nature  seemed  to  relax  her  grasp  without  the  asmd 
conflict.    The  prayer  he  had  often  aung  waa  answeined : — 

"  O  let  Thy  death's  mysterious  power, 

With  all  Its  sacred  weight,  descend, 
To  consecrate  my  final  hour, 

To  bless  me  with  Thy  peaceftil  end  t 
And,  breathed  into  the  hands  Divine, 
My  spirit  be  received  with  Thine  !  '* 

As  the  bereaved  mourners  gazed  with  tearful  eyes  on  the  corpse  bereft 
of  the  spirit,  they  felt  that  to  him  had  been  fulfilled,  in  ita  highest 
application,  the  declaration  of  God's  word,  "  So  He  giveth  Hit  beloved 
aleep." 

Thus  lived,^-lived  in  fellowship  with  Ood  for  sixty-two  yean»  in 
love  and  charity  with  his  fellows,  adorning  the  doctrine  of  God  his 
Saviour  in  all  things,  and  serving  his  generation  by  the  will  of  God ; 
thus  died — died  in  a  good  old  age,  and  in  the  full  triumph  of  £uth — 
the  good,  and  kmd,  and  peaceable  Sampaon  Biddulph  $  "  and  devout 
men  carried  him  to  his  burial.'' 

Those  who  most  mourn  his  loss  earnestly  pray  that  they  may  be  so 
enabled  to  emulate  his  virtues,  so  to  follow  in  his  footsteps,  that  eon- 
ceming  them  it  may  be  said,  '*  The  apirit  of  Elijah  doth  rest  apoo 
Eliaha." 


THfi  IMPRISONMENT  AND  RELEASE  OF  PETER. 

Perskcvtion  has  assailed  the  Christian  Church  from  the  eaifieit 
period  of  its  history.  It  had  scarcely  entered  on  ita  glorious  esrecr, 
after  the  eventa  of  the  day  of  Pentecost,  ere  the  membm  of  i  oertain 
•yoagogue  in  Jerusalem  stirred  up  the  people  against  Stephen,  a  Bin 
"ittU  oCjtaith  and  of  power,"  who  <<  did  great  wbndeva  and  niiadca;"  and 
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be  fell  beneatli  tbeir  rage  amidst  a  shower  of  stones.  (Acts  ri.,  yii.) 
Soon  after  this,  the  opposition  of  the  Jews  to  Christianity,  began  by 
the  priests  and  continued  by  the  people,  was  consummated  by  the  ruler 
on  the  throne ;  for  **  Herod  the  king  stretched  forth  his  hands  to  vex 
certain  of  the  church  :  and  he  killed  James,  the  brother  of  John,  with 
the  sword."  (Acte  xii.  1,  2.) 

We  see,  in  these  acts,  the  beginning  of  the  world's  opposition  to 
the  church, — ^an  opposition  which  has  been  carried  on  in  various  ways 
from  that  time  to  the  present,  and  which  is  no  less  Tirulent  now  than 
in  any  previous  period  of  its  history.  Yet  the  church  flourishes  not« 
withstanding.  The  bush  burns,  but  is  not  consumed ;  and  the  day 
will  come  when  Christianity  will  obtain  universal  empire,  and  when 
ill  nations  will  flock  to  her  standard  and  her  fold. 

Of  the  utter  feebleness  of  man,  clothed  though  he  be  in  pomp  and 
nuyesty,  when  the  hand  of  God  is  stretched  out  against  him«  the  nar* 
ntire  which  it  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  consider  presents  a  very 
striking  illustration,  whilst  it  suggests  at  the  same  time  other  lessons 
of  no  little  value  in  the  times  in  which  we  live.  We  refer  to  the  impri- 
sonment and  release  of  Peter. 

Of  all  the  apostles,  Peter,  we  should  have  thought,  would  have  been 
the  last  that  God  would  have  permitted  to  be  torn  away  from  the 
bosom  of  the  infant  church.  But  "  His  ways  are  not  as  our  ways ; " 
and  for  wise  reasons  and  important  ends  He  did  permit  it :  for,  when 
Herod  saw  that  his  beheading  James  pleased  the  Jews,  **  he  proceeded 
farther  to  take  Peter  also."  (AcU  zii.  3.) 

The  agent  of  this  deed  was  Herod  Agrippa,  who  had  received  from 
the  Emperor  Claudius  the  sovereignty  of  Judaea  and  Samaria.  Two 
other  Herods  are  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament : — Herod  the  Great, 
who  was  king  of  Judsea  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  the 
aorderer  of  the  infant  children  of  Bethlehem ;  and  Herod  Antipas,  who 
teigned,  after  the  death  of  hia  father,  over  Galilee  and  Persea,  and  who 
took  away  the  life  of  John  the  Baptist.  The  Herodian  family  were 
Idumaeans, — that  is,  descendants  of  Edom  or  Esau,  the  foe  of  Israel 
from  the  very  earliest  times.  Quite  in  keeping  with  the  character  of 
the  race  from  which  they  sprang,  all  the  Herods  appear  as  the  deter- 
i&ined  enemies  of  the  church  of  God ;  for,  although  they  professed 
Jodaism,  they  were  in  fact  Gentiles,  and  cared  for  nothing  but  the 
cttahlishment  of  their  own  authority  and  the  increase  of  their  own 
wealth  and  power.  Their  opposition  displayed  itself  under  the  reigns 
of  the  two  just  named ;  but  under  the  reign  of  the  third  Herod  it 
tached  its  height :  for  it  was  after  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord  from 
the  dead,  of  which  event  Herod  must  have  heard,  and  which,  had  he 
ivprded  it,  must  have  assured  him  of  the  truth  of  Christianity. 

This  Herod  waa  the  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great,  and,  according  to 
Josephus,  was  brought  up  at  Home  in  the  court  of  the  Emperor  Tibe- 
rios,  and  in  the  midst  of  luxury  and  extravagance.  His  early  for* 
tones  were  aomewhat  various.  Having  ofiended  the  emperor,  he  waa 
thrown  into  prison,  where  he  remained  until  the  accession  of  Caligula, 
^•D.  37.   He  was  then  made  tetrarch  of  Abilene,  afterwards  of  Galilee 
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»nd  Samaria ;  and,  under  the  auspices  of  Clandiosy  to  whom  he  ren- 
dered important  seryioes,  of  the  entire  territory  which  hsd  formerlj 
been  subject  to  Herod  the  Great. 

He  was  somewhat  pc^ular  with  the  Jews ;  for,  unlike  his  preieco- 
so«^  his  temper  was  mild  and  his  spirit  generous  ;  and,  to  secure  the 
goodwill  of  the  inhabitants,  he  resided  much  at  Jerusalem,  whilst  m 
Cesarea  he  introduced  gladiatorial  games  and  musical  festifals,  snd 
erected  theatres  and  amphitheatres,  displaying  great  magnificence  and 
pomp,  and  no  doubt  fostering  the  people's  pride.     Meanwhile,  Chris- 
tianity had  entered  on  its  career.     There  was  at  Jerusalem,  ootvith- 
standing  the  persecutions  which  had  already  taken  place,  a  namberof 
the  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  Herod,  having  heard  of  them,  and 
having  probably  had  complaints  presented  to  him  respecting  them  hj 
the  chief  priests  and  scribes,  stretched  forth  his  hands  to  vex,  oriDJure 
them ;  and,  having  killed  James,  proceeded  to  take  Peter  also.  A  more 
cruel  act  can  scarcely  be  conceived.     Had  the  little  band  of  Christiaoa 
done  Herod  any  harm  7  or  had  James,  in  particular^  sought  to  iajoR 
him  ?   No ;  but,  like  Herod  the  Great  and  Herod  Antipas,  he,  too,  miut 
imbrue  his  hands  in  blood,  and  thus  prove  himself  a  successor  of  those 
whose  name  he  bore.     But  it  was  a  daring  act  as  well  as  a  crael  ose. 
The  followers  of  Jesus,  though  comparatively  few,  had  proved,  by  maoy 
signs  and  wonders,  that  He  was  the  Christ,  and  that  He  had  lisen 
from  the  dead ;  and  after  aU  the  remarkable  events  which  had  oceorred, 
and  of  which  Herod  could  not  be  ignorant,  he  ought  surely  to  have 
paused  ere  he  adopted  a  course  like  this.     So,  however,  is  it  oftes,— 
the  wicked  are  blinded  to  their  own  destruction,  and  their  hesxts  hsi- 
dened  to  their  utter  ruin. 

What  his  motive  was  in  killing  James,  the  historian  does  not  states 
but  it  may  be  discovered  in  the  fact,  that  Herod  was  the  represeota- 
tive  of  the  powers  of  the  world.  The  stoning  of  Stephen  wu  the  act 
of  the  people ;  the  beheading  of  James,  of  the  king  himself*  Stephen 
was  but  a  deacon  of  the  church ;  James  was  (me  of  its  apostles.  I^J- 
ing  hands  on  him,  therefore,  was  attacking  the  church  in  its  highest 
functions,  and  bringing  it  and  the  world  into  the  cloeeat  conflict.  Had 
it  been  a  private  member  of  the  church  whom  Herod  put  to  death,  or 
had  it  been  a  subordinate  officer,  the  act  would  have  appeared  of  less 
importance  ;  but  it  was  James,  the  brother  of  John,  one  of  the  chosei 
twelve,  and  the  first  of  the  twelve  whose  life  any  one  had  dared  to  touch. 
Nothing  would  serve  the  haughty  prince  but  he  must  enter  the  holj 
of  holies  of  the  Christian  temple,  and  seize  upon  one  of  its  most  emi- 
nent worshippers.  It  was  as  if  the  world  was  determined  to  attack 
the  church  in  its  strongholds,  and  was  bent  upon  its  complete  and 
utter  overthrow. 

Tet,  as  Baumgarten  has  observed,  there  is  something  very  remsrk- 
^ble  in  the  few  words  respecting  the  death  of  James.  They  are  re 
piarkable  because  they  are  few.  It  will  be  remembered  that  James 
was  one  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee  ;  for  whom  a  request  waa  made  to  Christ 
by  their  mother  that  they  "might  sit,  the  one  at  His  right  band,  and 
the  other  at  His  left,  in  His  ki^om."  (Matt.  xx.  21.)  And  now  (hU 
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is  his  lot| — not  to  be  actively  employed  in  the  serviee  of  the  church,— 
not  to  go  forth  on  an  honourable  course  of  evangelic  toil, — not  to  be 
the  instmrnent  of  publishing  the  Gospel  in  lands  remote  or  near, — but 
to  sesl  the  truth  with  his  blood  at  this  early  period  of  his  life.  And 
vhilst  the  history  of  the  death  of  Stephen  occupies  a  large  space  in 
the  sacred  records,  the  death  of  James  is  shut  up  in  one  brief  sentence, 
and  not  a  word  said  by  way  of  comment.  How  singular  ia  the  fact ; 
and  bow  different  from  what  we  should  have  been  led  to  expect  I  We 
ihoald  have  thought  that  this,  the  martyrdom  of  the  first  apostle  who 
vas  put  to  death,  would  have  been  recorded  with  minute  particularity, 
aud  that  the  historian  would  have  dwelt  upon  it  with  special  interest. 
But  DO ;  all  that  we  are  told  respecting  it  is,  that  Herod  *'  killed  James, 
the  brother  of  John,  with  the  sword."  It  has  often  been  observed  that 
the  New  Testament  is  as  remarkable  for  what  it  omits,  as  for  what  it 
inserts ;  and  a  very  powerful  argument  from  these  omissions  has  been 
drawn  in  favour  of  the  inspiration  of  the  sacred  writers,*  But  whilst 
much  that  we  might  have  looked  for  ia  here  omitted,  the  fact  that 
James  was  beheaded  is  related  ;  and  what  had  Jesus  said  in  reply  to  the 
request  presented  to  Him  ?  ''  Are  ye  able  to  drink  of  the  cup  that  I 
shall  drink  of,  and  to  be  baptized  with  the  baptism  that  I  am  baptised 
Tith  ? "  They  replied,  "  We  are  able  ; "  and  then  He  said  that  they 
should  indeed  drink  of  His  cup,  and  be  baptized  with  His  baptism. 
And  now,  in  reference  to  James,  His  words  are  fulfilled ;  for  he,  like 
his  Master,  yields  himself  up  to  the  will  of  God ;  and,  in  a  spirit  the 
T^ry  opposite  of  that  which  led  his  mother  to  prefer  her  request,  gives 
op  even  his  apostolic  work,  and  bears  bis  testimony  to  the  truth  in 
death.  A  tradition,  attributed  to  Clement  and  preserved  by  Eusebiua, 
states  that  the  accuser  of  James,  seeing  his  calm  and  dignified  be- 
haviour, waa  BO  moved  that  he  confessed  himself  a  Chriatian,  and  was 
condemned  to  sufier  with  the  apostle.  On  their  way  to  the  place  of 
execution,  he  asked  James  to  forgive  him,  who  kissed  him,  and  said, 
**  Peace  be  with  thee  ; "  and  both  were  beheaded  at  the  same  time. 

Now,  the  murder  of  Ja^ies  pleased  the  Jews.  Their  hatred  of  Jesus 
and  His  followers  was  as  intense  as  ever,  and  they  were  gratified  with 
Herod's  act,  supposing,  perhaps,  that,  by  laying  his  hands  on  one  of 
the  apostles,  be  was  doing  something  effectual  towards  uprooting 
Christianity.  He  proceeded,  therefore,  to  take  Peter  also.  To  secure 
a  larger  share  of  their  good- will,  he  went  a  step  further  in  cruelty  and 
iojustice.  He  called  himself  a  king,  and  doubtless  thought  himself  a 
free  man ;  but  he  was,  in  fact,  the  vassal  of  the  people,  and,  to  retain 
his  honours,  cringed  like  a  coward  at  their  feet.  How  often  are 
princes  the  alaves  of  others !  Darius  cast  Daniel  into  the  den  of  lions 
at  the  instigation  of  his  nobles ;  Herod  Antipas  slew  John  the  Baptist 
at  the  request  of  a  wicked  woman ;  Pilate  pronounced  sentence  of 
death  on  Christ  because  of  the  clamour  of  the  chief  priests  and  scribes ; 
and  now  Herod  Agrippa  casts  Peter  into  prison  to  gratify  the  malicious 

*  See  Biibop  Hinds  on  Inipiration,  §  8 ;  snd  Archbishop  Whately's  **  Essays  on 
the  PecaUaDUes  of  the  ChdsiisA  ReligioD."    Essay  vi. 
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passions  of  the  Jews.  Kings  and  monarcbs  are  not  always  to  be  envied. 
They  dwell  in  splendid  palaces  ;  they  are  clad  in  glittering  robes;  tbey 
are  surronnded  by  numerons  ministers  and  attendants ;  but  mvch  of 
the  pomp  with  which  they  are  invested  is,  after  all,  but  a  solemn  thov, 
and  ofttimes  they  are  less  free  to  act  as  they  would  than  the  pooreit 
peasant  of  the  r^m. 

It  is  a  sad  thing,  howeyer,  when  men  do  that  which  is  wrong  merely 
to  please  others ;  yet  we  see  this  done  almost  every  day.  Parents  do 
wrong  to  please  their  children ;  servants  do  wroog  to  please  thdr 
masters ;  princes  do  wrong  to  please  their  subjects ;  and  even  minis- 
ters of  religion  do  wrong  to  please  their  flocks.  But  what  a  pittfol 
exchange  is  the  smile  of  a  fellow  mortal  for  a  good  conscience ;  the 
applause  of  the  world  for  the  approbation  of  heaven  I  Let  us  neTrr 
make  so  foolish  a  bargain,  but,  whatever  it  may  cost  us,  dare  to  do 

only  WHAT  18  RIGHT. 

The  imprisonment  of  Peter  was  to  have  been  followed  by  hisdeatb; 
for  Herod  intended,  after  Easter,  "  to  bring  him  forth  to  the  people;" 
—that  is,  to  be  accused,  condemned,  and  executed,  as  his  fellov- 
apostle  James  had  already  been.  Look,  then,  at  his  circumstssoes 
and  position.  He  is  thrust  into  prison  and  there  guarded  by  "  four 
quaternions  of  soldiers.'*  And  now,  as  he  perhaps  thinks,  the  boor 
of  his  martyrdom  draws  near.  His  Lord  had  said  unto  him,  "  ^hen 
thou  shaltbe  old,  thou  shalt  stretch  forth  thy  hands,  and  another  shall 
gird  thee,  and  carry  thee  whither  thou  wonldest  not ; "  (John  xxi.  18 ;) 
and  though  he  is  not  very  far  advanced  in  life,  he  knows  not  but  the 
prediction  may  now  be  accomplished.  And  he  is,  no  doubt,  ready 
to  deliver  up  his  life.  Already  he  has  accomplished  the  most  impor- 
tant work  he  had  to  do  ;  for  he  has  already  proclaimed  the  mesnge 
of  salvation  both  to  Jews  and  Gentiles.  What  more  remains  for 
him,  therefore,  but  that  he  should  seal  his  testimony  with  his 
blood,  and  receive  the  martyr's  crown  ?  But  does  the  prospect  of 
death  alarm  him  1  See  him  on  the  very  eve  of  the  day  of  his 
intended  trial !  He  is  sleeping  between  two  soldiers,  calm,  peaoefnli 
happy ;  dreaming,  perhaps,  of  the  heavenly  world,  and  anticipating 
his  release  fh)m  the  sufierings  of  the  present.  Blessed  apostle !  Hot 
much  better  is  his  lot  than  that  of  Herod  in  his  palace  and  on  his  bed 
of  state ! 

But  why  did  Herod  delay  the  execution  of  his  purpoae  f  It  wis 
the  paschal  feast ;  and  as  he  professed  the  religion  of  the  Jews,  and, 
moreover,  wished  to  please  the  people  in  keeping  the  feast  according 
to  the  law,  he  postponed  the  matter  until  it  was  past.  To  make  sore 
of  his  victim,  however,  he  kept  him  a  close  prisoner  for  several  days, 
intending,  probably,  to  make  the  trial  as  imposing  as  possible,  and  to 
invest  the  whole  with  an  air  of  religions  zeal  for  the  laws  and  insti- 
tutions of  the  Jews.  But  God  *'  taketh  the  wise  in  their  own  crsfti- 
ness ;"  and  on  the  very  eve  of  the  day  when  Herod's  plans  were  to  bare 
been  executed,  Peter  was  delivered,  and  the  malignant  purposes  of  his 
enemies  frustrated  and  brought  to  nought.  "There  are  many  deriees 
in  a  man's  heart;  nevertheless  the  counsel  of  the  Lord,  that  ahall  stand.'* 
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The  impriionmeDt  of  Peter  was  a  great  trial  to  the  charch.     Ita 
memberB  needed  much  his  aid  and  eoanael  at  this  juncture ;  and  no 
wonder,  therefore,  that  they  betook  themselves  to  earnest  and  con- 
tuaed  prayer.    They  knew  that  their  risen  Lord  had  all  power  both 
in  heaven  and  in  earth ;  and,  though  they  could  not  tell  in  what  way, 
yet  they  felt  assured  that  He  could  avert  the  calamity  that  threatened 
them,  and  could  curb  the  power  and  malice  of  their  foes.     The  grand 
reioorce  of  the  church  in  times  of  perplexity  and  sorrow  is  prayer ; 
and,  instead  of  idly  lamenting  her  position,  or  having  recourse  to 
schemes  of  worldly  policy  to  improve  it,  she  must  repair  to  the  mercy* 
seat  of  God,  and  there  commit  her  cause  into  the  hands  of  Him  who 
has  promised  to  be  her  defender  and  her  shield.     There  is  no  weapon 
with  which  she  can  meet  her  enemies  like  prayer.     It  is  th^  grand 
instnimentality  without  which  all  human  appliances  of  every  kind  will 
be  feeble,  worthless,  and  of  no  avail.     Well  did  the  little  band  of 
Christ's  followers  in  Jerusalem  know  this ;  and  therefore,  small  as 
their  number  was,  they  met  together  in  the  house  of  Mary,  the  mother 
of  John  Mark ;  and  here  prayer  was  made  by  them  without  ceasing  for 
the  release  of  Peter.  Peter  was  in  bonds  ;  how,  then,  could  they  be  free  T 
The  church  is  a  body  possessed  of  various  members ;  and  "  if  one  mem- 
ber suffer,  all  the  members  sn£fer  with  it."    It  was  not  possible,  then, 
that  whilst  Peter  was  in  prison,  his  fellow-disciples  would  be  indifferent 
respecting  him.    His  imprisonment  was  the  imprisonment  of  them  all ; 
his  safferings  were  shared  by  every  one  of  them. 

And  they  met  together  for  prayer.  Private  prayer  is  valuable,  and 
the  incense  that  rises  up  to  heaven  from  a  single  censer,  and  from  a 
secladed  chamber,  is  acceptable  to  God.  Yet  "  the  Lord  loveth  the 
gates  of  Zion  more  than  all  the  dwellings  of  Jacob ;"  and  the  promise 
ia,  "  That  if  two  of  you  shall  agree  on  earth  as  touching  anything  that 
they  shall  ask,  it  ^hall  be  done  for  them  of  my  Father  which  is  in 
heaven.*'  (Matt,  zviii.  19.)  The  Christian,  therefore,  will  not  absent 
himself  from  the  public  and  social  means  of  grace  on  the  ground  that 
he  prays  at  home :  he  will  be  glad  to  mingle  his  intercessions  with 
thoie  of  his  fellow-Christians  around  him.  We  read  of  the  fellowship 
of  the  saints,  of  church-communion,  and  of  united  prayer  from  the 
day  of  Pentecost  onwards ;  and  here  we  see  the  disciples  pleading,  not 
each  in  his  separata  dwelling,  but  unitedly,  in  one  and  the  same  place. 
And  the  place  itself  was  not  the  temple,  but  the  house  of  Mary, — ^an 
homble  dwelling,  in  all  probability,  just  large  enough  to  hold  the  little 
flock.  Some  there  are  who  have  no  devotional  feelings  save  in  the 
grand  cathedral  with  its  fretted  roof,  its  decorated  altar,  and  its  dim 
religious  light.  For  them  the  village  chapel  or  the  wayside  kirk 
poasesses  no  charms ;  and,  as  for  worshipping  in  a  private  dwell* 
u>g»  they  could  never  think  of  such  a  thing.  Is  God,  then,  confined 
to  stately  edifices  7  We  know  He  is  not ;  for  wherever  two  or  three 
ure  gathered  together  in  the  name  of  Jesus, — ^be  it  a  cellar,  a  garret, 
i^  prison^- or  the  meanest  cottage  of  the  land, — He  is  there  to  regard  the 
KQppUcations  they  present.  But  of  what  nature  were  the  prayera 
ofeed  for  Peter  f    They  were  con^inuouS|  or^  a#  the  word  signifies, 
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lealont  flild  peraeTering.  Ood  lotea  importanity  in  prayer.  '*The 
kingdom  of  heaven  iuffereth  Tiolence,  and  theTiolent  tiJte  it  bj  force." 
We  mast  go  up,  therefore*  to  its  golden  gates  and  knock  agaia ;  and, 
though  the  angel  of  deliferapce  may  not  come  forth  to  onr  help  imme* 
diately,  we  must  not  cease  to  knocks  We  most  urge  onr  suit  until  the 
answer  to  our  prayer  is  giren.  '*  When  we  seek  €k>d/'  says  Lather, 
**  He  often  locks  Himself  up,  as  it  were,  in  a  private  chamber ;  if  ve 
intend  to  come  in  unto  Him,  then  we  must  knock ;  and  when  we  hare 
knocked  once  or  twice,  then  He  begins  a  little  to  hear.  At  last,  when 
we  make  much  knocking,  then  He  opens  and  says, '  What  will  ye  have!' 
*  Lord,'  say  we,  *  we  would  have  this  or  that/  Then  says  He, '  Take  it  onto 
you.'  In  such  sort  must  we  penist  in  praying  and  waking  God  np." 
The  cUurch  in  Mary's  house  had  learnt  this  lesson ;  hence  the  whole 
season  of  the  Passorer  was  no  doubt  spent  in  prayer ;  and  now 
that  one  night  only  intenrened  ere  Peter  was  to  be  arraigned  before  the 
tribonal  of  Herod,  the  little  community  are  again  together ;  and  though 
to  human  reason  all  hope  has  fled,  they  still  plead  with  hearen  in 
humble  faith  and  hope. 

We  must  leave  them,  for  a  moment,  and  again  look  into  the  prison. 
It  is  a  strong  and  massive  building,  with  iron  gates,  and  wards  leading 
one  iuto  another.  In  the  interior  is  the  apostle,  guarded,  after  the 
Roman  custom,  by  four  quaternions  of  soldiera, — ^that  is,  by  fonr 
companies  of  four  each,— who  watch  by  turns,  two  outside  the  door, 
and  two  over  the  prisoner  within.  And  between  these  two  he  is  ehiuned, 
by  one  arm  to  one  soldier,  by  the  other  to  the  other  soldier.  He 
IB  asleep* — ^asleep  on  the  very  night  prior  to  his  expected  death ! 

^  He  loTes,  and  if  beloved  again ; 

Can  hl8  soul  choose  but  be  at  rMt  ? 
Sorrow  hath  fled  away,  and  pain 
Dares  npt  invade  the  guarded  nest.** 

What  must  his  keepera  have  thought,  as  they  beheld  his  slumben? 
Doubtless,  he  had  told  them  of  that  Saviour  in  whom  he  put  his 
trust,  and  bad  spoken  to  them  of  that  heaven  of  which  he  had  "a 
lively  hope.'*  (See  1  Peter  i.  3.)  And  now  the  gloomy  prison  is 
suddenly  filled  with  a  blaze  of  light ;  for,  in  spite  of  gates,  and  bars, 
and  bohsy  a  celestial  one— a  messenger  from  heaven — ^bas  entered  it. 
He  smites  Peter  on  the  side ;  dissolves  his  fetten,  raises  him  up,  ssd 
bids  him  bind  on  his  sandals  and  follow  him.  The  guards  are  part* 
lyaed,  and  with  all  deliberation  Peter  does  as  the  angel  bids  him.  They 
pass  the  first  and  the  second  ward,  and  then  come  to  the  iron  gtte. 
ThiSy  however,  is  no  obstacle  to  their  egress ;  for  it  opens  of  its  ovn 
accord,  and  the  apostle  and  his  guide  go  out.  The  angel  eofiduels  hisi 
through  one  of  the  streets  of  the  dty,  and,  now  that  he  is  safe,  letres 
him  in  a  state  of  deep  bewilderment,  scarcely  knowing  whether  the 
whole  be  not  a  dream. 

What  an  amazing  deliverance  was  this  t  And  it  was  elieeted  io 
answer  to  the  intercessions  of  the  church.  YThiht  they  were  i^eafiag 
beaten  was  wwkisg,  whilat  they,  in  thdr  extremity,  eooimitied  tbdr 
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effiue  into  the  hands  of  God,  He  regarded  their  praryen,  tad  aeiit  an 
angel  to  execute  His  will.  "  At  the  beginning  of  thy  supplications/* 
laid  Gabriel  to  the  prophet  Daniel,  *'the  commandment  came  forth, 
and  I  am  come  to  show  thee,"  &c.  (Dan.  iz.  23.)  And,  perhaps,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  sopplication  of  the  little  company  in  Mary's  house 
on  that  solemn  and  very  anxious  night,  did  this  angel  receive  his  in-' 
itinetions  from  the  throne  of  God,  and  hasten  on  bis  errand  to  the 
apostle's  prison.  How  consolatory  is  the  doctrine  of  the  ministry  of 
angels!  In  everything  connected  with  the  Christian's  welfare, — his 
redemption,  his  conversion,  his  preservation, — they  take  the  deepest 
interest ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  by  their  instrumentolity 
many  of  the  operations  of  Divine  Providence  are  carried  on*  If  not 
within  the  sphere  of  the  supernatural,  yet  within  the  sphere  of  the 
ipiritaal,  they  are  still  "  ministering  spirits,  sent  forth  to  minister  for 
them  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation ;"  and  it  may  be  that  maay  bless- 
ingi  are  conveyed  to  us  by  them,  though  we  are  altogether  unconscious 
of  their  presence.  The  rationalism  of  the  age  would  rob  us  of  this 
doctrine ;  but  it  is  asserted  with  such  distinctness  by  the  sacred  writers, 
that  we  cannot  doubt  it  whilst  we  hold  the  Bible  as  the  book  of  God. 

Bat  to  return  to  Peter.  He  has  just  come  to  himself,  and  finds 
that  be  is  indeed  free.  "  Now,"  he  says,  '*  I  know  of  a  surety,  that 
the  Lord  hath  sent  His  angel,  and  hath  delivered  me  out  of  the  hand 
of  Herod,  and  from  all  the  expectation  of  the  people  of  the  Jews."  But 
vhitber  shall  he  bend  his  steps  ?  He  is  not  far  distant  from  the  house 
of  Mary,  for  in  that  direction  the  angel  doubtless  led  him ;  and,  know- 
log  that  there,  even  if  the  family  were  asleep,  he  will  find  admission, 
he  proceeds  thither,  arrives  at  the  door,  and  knocks.  The  little  com- 
pany within  are  at  prayer,  and,  perhaps,  at  this  moment  one  of  them 
ii  pleading,  and  with  tearful  eyes,  and  in  the  most  earnest  tones,  is 
■ayiog,  "Lord,  spare  to  us  Thy  servant,  Peter,"  when  the  knocking 
at  the  door  is  heard,  and  awakens,  as  we  may  suppose,  no  little  anxiety 
and  alarm.  A  damsel  named  Rhode  goes  to  the  door,  and  asks  who 
ia  there ;  but,  instead  of  opening  the  door,  runs  back,  for  gladness, 
through  the  avenue  that  separates  the  door  from  the  house,  and  tells 
the  inmates  that  it  is  Peter  who  is  knocking.  '< Peter!"  they  say  $ 
"  it  cannot  be  Peter.  He  is  yonder  in  the  prison :  '  it  is  his  angel  V  ** 
This  remark  was,  no  doubt,  founded  on  the  opinion,  then  generally 
entertained,  that  each  one  has  his  guardian  angel,  and  that  on  his 
death  this  angel  sometimes  appeared  to  his  friends  with  the  voice  and 
in  the  semblrace  of  the  person  himself.  The  little  church  in  Mary's 
hooae  supposed,  then,  that  Peter  had  already  been  put  to  death,  and 
that  hia  angel  had  come  to  intimate  to  them  the  fact.  And  yet,  had 
they  not  been  praying  for  his  release?  had  they  not  been,  pleading 
vith  God  for  several  days,  that  he  might  be  restored  to  their  embrace  t 
Why,  then,  shoidd  they  wonder  if  their  prayere  were  heard?  So, 
however,  it  was.  The  Lord  had  done  more  for  them  than  they  ex- 
pected, and  the  deliverance  of  His  servant  had  been  accomplished  in 
•neb  a  wiy  that  they  could  scarcely  believe  it  to  be  true.  Peter  con- 
^^  knocking,  and  at  length  the  doer  was  opened.    Their  astonish* 
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mtnt  at  iMing  him  wm  sach  that  they  were  disposed  to  utter  kmd 
ezdamatious  of  sarprise,  when  he  beckooed  to  them  to  be  Bibnt,  as 
there  was  no  time  to  lose ;  and  then  he  narrated  to  them  bow  tb« 
Lord  had  brought  him  out  of  prison.     What  gladness  filled  tbeir 
hearts  I    Their  prayers  were  heard,  their  confidence  was  eitabUshed, 
and  their  future  course  would  be  more  plain  than  e?er.    Bat  Peter 
could  not  remain  with  the  little  company.     For  the  present  his  raimoa 
in  Jerusalem  was  accomplished,  and,  knowing  that  with  the  morning 
light  a  most  vigorous  search  would  be  made  for  him  by  Herod,  he  de- 
parted, under  cover  of  the  night,  to  another  place.    Ere  he  left  them, 
however,  he  said,  "  Oo  show  these  things  unto  James,  and  to  tbe 
brethren ;"  from  which  we  infer  that  there  were  some  disciples  in  Jem- 
salem  that  were  not  present  that  evening  in  Mary's  house.   To  Jsmei, 
then, — that  James  who  was  called  the  brother  of  our  Lord,  (Mstt. 
ziii.  55 ;  John  vii.  5,)  and  whom  some  identify  with  James  the  son  of 
Alpheeus,  one  of  the  apostles,  but  others  suppose  to  have  been  a  uterine 
brother  of  the  Lord's,  and  not  one  of  the  twelve,— -did  Peter  commit 
the  care  of  the  little  flock  in  Jerusalem ;  and,  whilst  James  became  tbe 
first  bishop  of  the  church  in  that  city,  (comp.  Acta  zxi.  18,)  Peter 
himself  went  elsewhere ;  and  we  read  of  him  no  more  in  JeruisleiD, 
until  the  first  council  was  held  there,  to  consider  the  great  question 
whether  Oentile  Christians  must  submit  to  all  the  rites  and  ceremoniei 
of  the  Jewish  law.  (Acts  xv.  7.) 

But  what  of  Herod,  tbe  haughty  persecutor?  Seeing  his  plans 
thwarted,  he  was  resolved,  like  his  grandfather,  to  be  avenged  upon 
the  innocent.  ''As  soon  as  it  was  day,  there  was  no  small  stir  among 
the  soldiers,  what  was  become  of  Peter.  And  when  Herod  had  sought 
for  him,  and  found  him  not,  he  examined  the  keepers,  and  commanded 
that  they  should  be  put  to  death."  (Acts  xii.  18,  19.)  Bat  were  tbe 
keepers  to  blame  in  this  matter  ? — could  they  resist  the  power  of  the 
angel  7  That  anything  miraculous  had  occurred,  however,  Herod  wooU 
not  believe.  There  was  evidence  enough  that  God  had  interfered ;  and 
had  Herod  listened  to  the  voice  of  conscience,  he  might  have  been  con* 
vinced :  but  convinced  he  would  not  be,  and  his  ire  fell  on  tbe  inno- 
cent and  unofifending  keepers. 

'  He  then  left  Jerusalem  and  went  to  Ceessrea,  a  considerable  city  on 
the  coast  of  Palestine,  built  by  Herod  the  Great,  and  so  named  after 
Caesar  Augustus,  whose  colossal  statue  it  contained.  Here  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  his  court ;  and  it  appears  that,  for  some  eanse  or  other, 
he  entertained  hostile  sentiments  towards  the  inhabitants  of  Tyre  snd 
Sidon,  who,  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  a  war,  sought  to  conciliate  him, 
and  to  obtain  his  favour.  Tyre  was  somewhat  dependent  on  tbe  territories 
of  Herod.for  its  supplies  of  food ;  (comp.  1  Kings  v.  1 1  ;  Esek.  xxriL 
17 ;)  and  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  inhabitants  should  be  anxious 
to  live  on  friendly  terms  with  him,  and  to  avert  the  outbreak  thst 
seemed  to  threaten  them.  They  sent  ambassadors  to  his  court  desiring 
peace ;  **  and  having  made  Blastus,  the  king's  chamberlain,"  and,  from 
his  name,  evidently  a  Roman,  *'  their  friend^"  they  succeeded  in  laying 
before  him  their  suit.    It  is  not  always  the  man  who  ooeupies  the 
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throoe,  abiolate  though  hit  monarchy  may  be,  that  actually  gaidei  tbo 
helm  and  controla  the  a£Giin  of  the  state.  The  key  to  the  kiag'e  heart 
wai|  in  this  inatanoe,  kept  by  one  of  his  ministers  of  state,  and  through 
the  inflaence  of  Blaatos  Herod's  will  was  swayed,  and  the  object  of  the 
ambassadors  from  Tyre  was  gained.  And  now,  to  fill  up  the  narrative 
of  St.  Luke,  with  the  assistance  of  Josephus,  Herod  orders  gamea 
and  otber  festivals  to  be  kept  at  Csesarea  in  honour  of  the  Boman 
emperor;  and  on  a  set  day  he  goes,  early  in  the  morning,  to  the 
theatre,  arrayed  in  royal  apparel,  and  takes  his  seat  upon  an  elevated 
dais,  or  throne.  As  the  beams  of  the  rising  sun  fall  upon  his  silvery 
robes,  they  glitter  with  amazing  splendour,  and  dazzle  the  eyes  of 
the  assembled  multitude.  He  addresses  them,  and  from  all  sides 
of  the  theatre  a  about  is  heard :  ''  It  is  the  voice  of  a  God,  and  not 
of  a  man;"  and  the  people  add,  '^Be  thou  merciful  to  us;  for, 
though  we  have  hitherto  reverenced  thee  only  as  a  man,  henceforth 
we  ahall  acknowledge  thee  superior  to  man."  The  king  neither  re- 
hokes  their  flattery  nor  rejects  it ;  and  now,  as  in  a  moment,  he  sees  an 
owl  perched  upon  a  rope,  which  he  takes  to  be  an  omen  of  approaching 
enl.  And  he  is  right :  for,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  assembly,  he  is 
smitten  by  an  angel  of  the  Lord  with  a  terrible  disease,  is  carried  to 
hia  palace  torn  with  pain,  and,  after  suffering  intolerable  anguish  for 
fire  days,  being  **  eaten  of  worms,"  he  dies. 

Such  was  the  fate  of  Herod  Agrippa  the  First.  Not,  however,  be- 
cause he  beheaded  James,  or  because  be  imprisoned  Peter ;  but  because 
"he  gave  not  God  the  glory,"  and  arrogated  to  himself  honours 
which  belonged  to  God  alone.  "  My  glory  will  I  not  give  to  another," 
is  the  solemn  declaration  of  the  Most  High ;  and  though  men  may  for 
awhile  be  permilted  to  lay  claims  to  titles  and  distinctions  to  which 
they  have  no  right,  sooner  or  later  will  God  lay  their  greatness  in  the 
dost,  and  teach  them,  as  He  taught  Herod,  that  He  alone  is  the  su- 
preme Ruler  of  the  world.  "  It  was  the  frequent  affirmation  of  the 
late  heroic  and  victorious  King  of  Swedeo,"  says  a  writer  in  1642, 
*'  thai  he  feared  the  peopW*  (ucribing  to  him  too  much  of  that  glory 
vAte&  was  due  to  God  would  remove  him  before  the  work  woe  Jinished^ 
And,  for  anght  that  any  man  knows,  it  was  a  speech  too  prophetical. 
Thoa  it  ia  that  there  is  not  any  way  speedier  to  bring  judgments  upon 
nileis  and  nations  than  when  the  due  honour  shall  be  taken  from  God 
and  ascribed  to  men,  which  are  but  secondary,  subordinate  instruments 
to  convey  them.  It  is  the  only  way  to  forfeit  all  favour,  when  we  as- 
cribe too  much  to  the  second  causes,  and  too  little  to  the  first,  by 
looking  more  to  them  for  safety  than  to  Him  from  whom  all  deliver* 
ance  cometh." 

Ltneoln.  T.  S. 


THE  APPROACHING  CONFERENCE. 

Buuxo  the  present  month  the  Wesleyan  Conference  will  commence  its 
vanal  sittings ;  and  many  thousands  of  Methodists,  in  all  parts  of  the 
^rldy  will  be  anxiously  4ooking  towards  Bradford,  to  learn  the  character 
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flut  resalts  of  its  deliberations.    It  b  011I7  naftaial  and  il^  Ait  adup 
interest  should  be  felt  in  the  highest  of  our  CJonnexional  oowrtB,  by  maj 
^t  direct]/  and  personally  concerned  in  its  decisions.    MethodiimlMi 
gradoally  assumed  a  position  in  which  its  institutions  command  the  sttes- 
tiouy  and  often  compel  the  admiration,  of  other  branches  of  the  Chiiidan 
church.    It  would  be  surprising,  therefore,  if  Wesleyans  themseWes  mim- 
fested  no  solicitude  about  the  legislative  action  of  their  own  commanity. 
Happily,  beyond  the  existence  of  such  solicitude,  a  strong  sympatliy  \m 
grown  up  of  late  years  between  the  people  and  the  Conference,  foanded  oa 
a  recognised  identity  of  interest,  which  augurs  well  for  the  faton  pean, 
prosperity,  and  power  of  the  Connexion,  and  which  makes  the  approach  if 
thia  annual  assembly  to  be  hailed  with  considerable  pleasure. 

It  is  nearly  eleven  years  since  the  town  of  Bradford  was  last  vinted  bj 
the  C<mference.  We  gratefully  remark,  that  the  Rev.  John  Iiobu%  wk 
was  then  President,  still  lives  amongst  us ;  and  that  hitherto  a  gneioai 
Providence  has  preserved  to  onr  church  all  his  succeaaon  in  thaekiref 
the  Conference.  Many  important  Connexional  and  finaneial  ehaogBi  havf 
taken  place  in  that  time.  Much  has  been  done  to  strengthea  sad  davalop 
our  institutions ;  and  we  may  justly  coi^ratulate  the  friends  of  MelfaofiflB 
on  the  altered  and  more  fiEivourable  circumstances  under  whieh  theapproadt* 
Ing  Conference  will  meet,  as  compared  with  its  last  gathering  at  Bradford. 
Eleven  years  ago,  a  dark  cloud  hung  gloomily  over  us,  which  exerted  a 
depressing  and  paralyzing  influence,  more  or  less,  on  all  departments  of  our 
work.  When  the  Connexional  records  were  collected  and  compared,  it  wai 
found  we  had  su£Pered  a  deplorable  decrease  of  over  ten  thousand  chnrdi- 
members  ;  and  that  Methodism  everywhere  bore  traces  of  the  aid  eriai 
through  which  it  had  so  lately  passed.  No  such  tidings  of  dinstir  viU 
sadden  our  hearts  this  year.  We  enjoy  profound  tranquillity.  Oar 
churches  are  at  rest  from  strife,  though  not  from  aggressive  labour.  The 
murmurs  of  dissension  and  jealousy  are  hushed.  Holy  peaoe  apreadi  her 
banner  over  us ;  and  we  are  encouraged  to  believe  we  have  seen  the  dawn 
of  one  of  our  brightest  and  most  prosperous  exas. 

On  looking  over  the  records  of  the  ten  completed  years  ainoe  the  Coolff- 
ence  of  1853,  we  gather  some  suggestive  facta^  illastratlve  of  the  giwtk 
and  aetivity  of  Methodism  during  this  deoade.  Fifly-eight  thousand  serea 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  members  have  been  added  to  our  Societies  in  thst 
time,  after  filling  up  the  vacancies  occaaoned  by  ordinary  causes.  TTus  la 
itself  is  gratifying  ;  but  some  of  the  financial  results  really  amaxe  us.  We 
call  attention  first  to  some  facts  culled  from  the  published  documents  of  ibe 
Chapel  Committee.  The  Conference  of  1854  decided  upon  tilie  amalgaait- 
tion  into  one  united  Committee  of  the  several  Committees  prenooslf 
intrusted  with  the  oversight  and  management  of  various  departments  of 
chapel  affairs.  The  reports  for  the  nine  years,  since  the  important  finw- 
tions  of  the  Bailding,  Relief,  and  Distribution  Committees  have  besn  acc^ 
cised  by  the  Manchester  Committee,  record  facts  which  are  eloquent  indead. 
Five  hundred  and  eighty-four  new  chapels^  and  two  hundred  and  tity^iai 


awnhoohf  haTe  been  bnilt ;  and  three  hundred  and  thirteen  enlaigementa, 
oriltemtions  of  old  premises,  hare  been  made  ;  representing  a  total  outlay 
in  these  three  items  alone  of  about  ^46,000.  It  is  easier  to  read  these 
iigiiRS  than  to  realize  all  they  imply.  They  speak  of  untiring  diligence 
•nd  great  Christian  liberality  ;  but  who  is  Tenturesome  enough  to  attempt 
an  estimate  of  the  good  influence  these  efforts  must  exercise  upon  the  fature 
religioiu  interests  of  this  land  ?  Many  of  these  erections  are  bnilt  to  hold 
large  congr^tions,  and  occupy  commanding  situations  in  populous  dis- 
triets,  hitherto  almost  spiritually  destitute.  But  eren  with  these  enlarge- 
ments and  aggressions  liberality  and  self-denial  hare  not  been  content. 
Methodists  of  the  present  generation  receired  an  inheritance  from  their 
fere&thers  hearily  burdened  with  debt.  We  do  not  blame  those  godly 
men  because  their  fiaith  exceeded  their  ability.  Rather  do  we  thank  God 
who  his  giren  us  the  heart  and  the  power  to  follow  up  their  faith  with  the 
works  they  could  not  perform.  In  addition,  then,  to  the  laige  outlay  on 
new  or  altered  erections,  preriously  existing  debt  to  the  amount  of  £469,979 
baa  been  removed,  partly  by  local  efforts,  partly  by  loans  and  grants.  Taking 
tina  with  the  £746,000  for  completed  cases,  we  find  £1,215,979  has  been 
expended  upon  the  improTement  of  Connexional  chapel  and  school  property 
daring  the  nine  years  which  haye  elapsed  since  the  present  Chapel  Com- 
mittee was  organized.  Methodists  are  not  reputed  wealthy  ;  and  could  this 
^^  aggregate  be  analyzed,  it  would  probably  be  found  that  the  larger 
ilttre  was  raised  by  the  small  contributions  of  our  generous  poor. 

Bat,  huge  as  this  expenditure  may  appear,  it  only  represents  one  depart- 
ment of  our  work.  The  Home-Mission  Fund  reports  an  increase  of  £6,408 
m  its  annual  income  orer  what  it  was  ten  years  ago ;  whilst  more  than  a 
niliioa  and  a  quarter  of  money  has  been  raised  for  the  Foreign  Missions  ; 
mora  than  two-thirds  of  which  represent  genuine,  bond  flde,  home  eontrl* 
bntions. 

SniBeient  materials  remain  by  which  these  remarkable  statistics  could  be 
graatly  multiplied.  It  will  be  seen  we  omit  reference  to  many  funds ;  such 
ta  those  raised  for  educational  purposes,  for  the  Theological  Institution,  and 
forsQpporting  aged  ministers  and  ministers'  widows.  And  if  it  were  possi- 
ble to  add  to  these  the  sum  raised  for  local  purposes, — ministerial  support, 
Sonday-sehools,  poor  relief,  with  others,  of  which  no  trustworthy  data  are 
within  reach, — the  figures  would  stagger  our  faith.  God  has  wonderfully 
bleaaed  our  church  with  material  prosperity,  as  well  as  with  the  heart  to 
^rt.  We  rejoice  orer  the  generous  offerings  of  the  past,  and  humbly  pray 
they  may  prore  the  bright  earnests  of  the  costlier  gifts  which  shall  crown 
the  aetiTity  of  the  future. 

The  history  of  the  past  ten  years,  while  awakening  gratitude  for  material 
progress^  alio  reminds  us  of  many  significant  changes  which  have  taken 
I^ace.  During  that  time  four  hundred  and  six  young  men  have  been 
ordained  to  the  work  of  the  holy  ministry,  including  forty-six  Assistant 
MisaioiMffies.  Still  this  gives  an  increase  of  only  sixty-four.  We  deduct 
tvrty-slglity  tke  number  of  those  who  have  ceased  to  be  recognised  aa 
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■i  ;  ami  two  hundred  and  ninet j-four,  which  repRsnt 


hxTt  paved  a«mj  in  triumph  to  their  eternal  rest*    This  Vrings 
a  Bost  s«»peesdTe  and  aolenimziiig  fivt  onder  reriew.    About  one-fowth  of 
•or  F"-"*^*—  have  di<d  smce  1853.    Indaded  in  this  heavj  ostalogiw  of 
aaoitiiisj  aie  hoaonred  iiamc%  hm^  fiuniliar  in  Methodist  cueles^  and  kn; 
■iMiiiitrd  with  ertrj  great  Coonezional  movement  and  ohange.    Amoof 
jhu  goodl J  host  we  maifc  the  Teieian  warrior  of  serenty  yean^  serriee,  and 
the  joatiifal  soldier  of  only  three  months'  iM.    Some  of  these  fell  peaee- 
lally  on  sleep,  afur  a  brief  retirement  fiom  actiTO  life ;  others  f^  on  tht 
ball>-field,  foil  aimel  and  fighting ;  whilst  foiiy^three  brave  ones  died  on 
JfisBian  soiL    We  recegniae  thoac^  too,  who  were  well  aocnstomed  to  heu 
the  bnrden  and  heat  of  the  day,and  othen  who  gave  promise  of  ably  filling 
their  places  when  vacated ;  bnt  now  they  also  hare  passed  from  the  Tnk% 
of  the  liring  ministry  to  be  with  God*    How  nnceitain  are  all  thlBga  here ! 
How  mysterions  the  poipoees  of  Heaven  in  removing  yoathfdl  labomcn 
from  the  fidd,  when  their  need  appears  so  great !    Bot  we  bow  and  adoiel 
We  cannot  lefrain  irfalling  some  of  theas  departed  heroes  to  mind.    Tht 
vMKialed  Jabcs  Banting,  a  man  "  more  hononnble  than  his  bntbren," 
may  be  named  fiisL    His  Mend,  Robert  Newton,  the  eloqnoit  advocate  of 
]fiaBion%  sboold  eome  next  in  this  year  of  Jnbilee,  rinee  we  are  now  resp- 
ii^  the  fniit  of  hia  Herculean  toils.    John  Beecham,  twenty-fonr  yesn 
MLssionaiy  Seeretaiy,  may  ooenpy  the  next  places  followed  by  a  noUe 
band  of  MisBonarie^ — of  whom  Barnabas  Shaw,  Walter  Lawry,  Benjaaiiii 
Carfooso^  Peter  Duncan,  Robert  Inglis,  John  Ayllff,  William  M*  Harvard, 
Joseph  Stinscm,  Daniel  Gogeriy,  and  Daniel  West,  are  the  most  distin- 
guished representativea^ — ^wbo  also  rest  with  these  illustrious  dead*    A 
grateful  church  cherishes  the  memory  of  these  departed  ones^  and  has 
attempted,  to  aome  extent,  to  fulfil  the  hopes  and  aspirations^  which  inspind 
their  self-sacrificing  toil,  in  the  splendid  Jnbilee  offering  of  this  year* 

In  our  home  service  George  Marsden,  Richard  Waddy,  Joseph  Cusworthy 
Joseph  Beaumont,  and  others,  are  wanting,  but  not  forgotten.  Jonstbsa 
Crowther  and  Joseph  Sutdiffe  no  longer  diffuse  the  light  of  their  ksmii^ 
and  piety  among  us ;  neither  does  Samuel  Jackson  continue  to  summon  m 
to  remember  our  obligations  to  the  children  of  Methodism*  And  when 
good  John  Hickling  passed  away,  the  last  livii^  link  that  umted  the 
present  race  of  Methodist  preachers  with  those  who  laboured  under  the 
immediate  directi<m  of  Wesley,  was  broken*  So  the  sowers  cesee  to 
sow ;  but  the  precious  seed  they  scattered  and  sometimes  watered  with 
tearsy  lives  and  fructifies.  Man  is  mortal,  but  truth  is  immortsL  The 
workmen  die,  but  the  work  they  loved  so  well  goes  oiu  The  great  ipiritoal 
temple  of  the  church  they  helped  to  upmise  and  beautify  progresses  slowly ; 
and  when  He  who  will  be  its  light  and  glory  declares  it  complete,  their 
handiwork  shall  be  seen,  and  they  shall  be  pillara  to  go  out  no  omts  frr 

ever. 

The  approaching  Conference  will  be  called  to  review  the  ercofci  of  a 
year  saddened  by  the  loss  of  some  long-tried  mid  well-lovsd  serfivii  «f 
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ChrisI  and  His  chorch  ;  among  whom  we  cannot  but  mention  the  vener- 
&ble  John  Mason,  whose  name  has  been  so  long  and  worthily  connected 
with  the  pnblicatton  of  onr  literature.  Ordinary  routine  business  will 
occopy  a  large  share  of  its  attention  and  time.  This  includes  the  election 
of  Connexional  officers ;  the  reception  of  candidates  for  probation ;  the 
exanunation  of  preachers  on  trial  preparatory  to  ordination ;  the  reyiew  of 
mlniAtertal  character;  the  hearing  of  friendly  testimony  to  honoured 
brethren  passed  away,  always  a  solemnly  affecting  duty ;  the  reception  of 
Deputations;  the  atationing  of  the  preachers;  and  the  general  review  of  our 
CoDiiezional  funds  and  institutions.  Besides  this  variety,  important  ques- 
tioDS  affgcting modifications  in  the  itinerancy  ;  changes  in  Districts;  minis- 
terial overnght  of  Sunday-schools ;  the  Theological  Institution ;  the  Book  of 
Offices ;  with  others,  were  remitted  from  the  Sheffield  Conference.  Other 
sabjects  will  probably  be  suggested  by  Circuit  memorials,  or  from  District^ 
Meetings.  The  work  thus  briefly  sketched  out  is  more  than  sufficient  to 
occupy  the  time  at  its  command,  and  we  should  not  be  surprised  if  some  of 
these  questions  are  postponed  for  future  consideration,  to  give  place  to  suIh 
jects  of  more  immediate  and  pressing  Connexional  importance. 

The  Bradford  Conference  will  review  the  transactions  of  a  year  that  must 
always  remain  memorable  in  the  hbtory  of  Methodism.  General  indications 
of  prosperity  have  characterized  recent  years  equally  with  the  present.  But 
this  year  we  have  celebrated  the  Jubilee  of  our  Foreign  Missionary  Society ; 
and  generous  friends  from  all  parts  of  the  Connexion  have  hastened  to  lay  their 
costly  and  free  offerings  upon  the  Missionary  altar.  The  Jubilee  gatherings 
have  been  remarkable  for  their  deep  religious  feelings  equally  with  their 
splendid  liberality.  Never  will  many  of  us  forget  the  gracious  baptisms 
there  received,  or  the  hallowed  emotions  there  awakened.  The  wonderful 
tmanimity  and  calm  enthusiasm  with  which  the  proposed  celebration  was 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  Review  at  the  last  Conference,  have  received 
a  grand  response  in  the  promised  subscriptions.  This  liberality  will  compel 
the  Conference  to  discuss  that  aggreuixe  work  marked  out  in  the  programme 
of  projects  contemplated  by  the  Missionary  Society.  We  hail  the  advent 
of  this  day  with  unfeigned  delight.  In  years  gone  by,  Methodism  was 
obliged  to  struggle  hard  and  long  to  maintain  its  own,  through  the  unfaith- 
folDess  of  professed  friends,  and  the  enmity  of  embittered  foes.  Happily, 
those  struggles  have  ceased,  and  once  more  we  return  to  our  original  work, 
—the  spreading  of  Scriptural  holiness.  The  Jubilee  trumpet  has  sounded 
its  loud  call  to  the  multitudes  of  our  Israel.  Let  us  now  go  up  and  possess 
the  land  which  the  Lord  our  God  hath  given  us. 

We  beliere  the  Conference  will  not  confine  its  attention  to  the  contem- 
plated Foreign-Misrion  extension  only.  It  is  no  secret  that  certain  influ- 
ential persons  think  the  time  has  come  at  last  when  still  more  vigoroua 
efforts  should  be  made  to  overtake  the  growing  wants  of  our  large  cities  and 
to^ns.  The  energy  which  has  recently  guided  the  action  of  the  Home* 
Hiseionary  Committee,  sufficiently  guarantees  that  the  claims  of  the  dark 
A&d  destitute  at  home  will  not  be  allowed  to  escape  Connexional  obsorva^ 
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Ij  mni  to  lam  whu  tchsmes  will  be  piopouidid  oo 
tiiM  «bj0ct  al  Bc^foid. 

Sow,  whatricr  fnifinwi  mmj  MptdaHj  oceopy  the  Ck»iif«itnoey  and  how* 
cf«  nUcmtiqg  tht  UmIcs  aoj  1m^  only  ft  small  proportion  of  ourSodetM 
viU  em  know  more  thaii  Uie  raoUa  of  ita  delibentiooa.    How  may  oua 
rsMxx  man  tboio^gidy  identify'  theuiaelrea  with  its  intareata  and  aiaisl 
Believiqg  tkai  crciy  iDcniber  may  oontribata  aomethii^p  which  shall  bcir 
directly  mpaa  ito  dectafloa^  we  a^ggeat  it  would  be  well  if  the  i^iguMi 
aspect  of  the  Bkadiord  gnthrring  wna  made  the  aabjcct  of  refleotioa  sad 
paayo^  The  aecalaiitica  of  CeBfiettnoebaatneaa  have  a  directly  religioiisttm. 
The  wotk  of  God  woald  be  aadly  hindeied  if  they  wexe  neglected.   We 
thiak  this  £ut  raadcn  it  impemtiTe  that  the  great  Head  of  the  chaich 
ahoaM  be  appealed  to^  aad  Uia  gaidanoe  aoaght  in  relation  to  the  diseai- 
sioBs  which  shall  aiiae.    He  can  aolTC  piohlema  which  we  cannot  explain. 
He  can  throw  Qght  apon  ooaaaal  whieh  might  otherwise  be  darkened  bjr 
He  oaa  thread  oat  a  pathway  through  the  moet  haraastng  eonfo- 
aad  myaieiy,  when  haaaaaii^eBaityhaa  failed.    In  pleading  lor  wit- 
dom  to  direct  Confenaee  ddibeiationi^  the  chnxch  ia  both  f alfilU^g  «a 
ohUgatiea  and  eonfeiri^g  a  bUaiii^  apon  her  minister^  the  Irait  of  whkb 
ahe  maat  reap.    The  vaat  inllaenee  exerted  by  Methodiam  upon  the  wodd 
be  Ug^tly  viewed.    Bdigioaa  interesta^  beyond  the  limitaof  ooi 
lanity,  are  involvad  in  all  we  do  and  deviae.    And  we  aheald  be 
to  daty  If  we  failed  to  aak  apecial  Divine  gnidance  when  doing  tbe 
woikofGod.    "Thasaaith  the  Load  God;  I  will  yet  forthiabeinqaind 
of  by  the  hoaaa  of  larael,  to  do  it  for  them.*'    We  have  not  now  to  lean 
the  valae  and  the  power  of  prayer  for  the  first  time.    A  recognition  of  God 
haa  been  ideatified  with  every  atep  of  onr  progreaa  hitherto.    We  have 
owned  the  Hand  thai  gave,  and  that  took  away.    What  vitality  we  hare 
pocKsaed  haa  been  created  and  foetered  at  the  meroy-aeat.  Let  na  then  oaoe 
more  to  onr  doaeta  and  oar  kneea  before  God^  that  we  may  have  power  sad 
prevaiL  Lai  na  piay  for  the  deeceat  of  the  Holy  Ghoat  npon  the  Confiucooii 
that  wiadom  may  pnaide  over  and  harmony  pravul  in  all  ita  diacaasiooSi 

The  aetti^g  apart  of  young  men  for  the  work  of  the  holy  miniatiy  msj 
alao  be  tefiened  to  aa  auggcattng  a  theme  lor  prayer.  We  may  fsiity  pre- 
aame  that  each  aindidate  for  ordination  will  have  carefully  we||^Md  the 
aolemn  obUgaUona  he  ia  about  to  aaaume.  No  one  can  hava  paaaed  threi^li 
the  many  teata  which  guard  the  entrance  to  onr  full  miniatftrial  raakawith- 
oat  knowing  aometlung  of  the  serious  re^Musibiiitiea  beloi^ing  to  that  offiee. 
And  we  believe  not  one  candidate  will  preaent  himaalf  before  the  Confer* 
once  without  having  well  atodied  that  momcntona  at^  Bat  we  caanot 
forget  that  the  act  of  the  Conference  in  ordaining  mm  to  the  holy  miaietiT 
must  be  interpreted  as  the  call  of  the  Methodiat  church.  The  Coafereace 
b  a  rspreaentative  body,  and  speaka  aa  such  in  thia  act,  for  the  whole  Wei* 
leyaa  community.  Can  anything  be  conceived  more  important»  or  involfing 
more  vital  intereata,  than  thial  We  are  not  miataken  when  we  8^«  that 
the  aalntion  of  many  thonaanda  of  soub  ia  intimately  conaactad  with  the 
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fidditj  and  earnestneas  of  the  future  ministry  of  these  young  men*  tfaoy 
of  them  will  immediately  occupy  positions  of  local  imporkancsy  in  which 
their  preaching,  deportment,  and  ability  to  guide,  will  be  narrowly  scru- 
tinixcd ;  and  where  their  influence  may  be  mighty  for  edification  or  destruc- 
tion.   Some  may  lire  to  hold  high  Connexional  office. 

Theee  considerationa^  taken  in  connexion  with  the  exigencies  of  the  present 
day,  when  the  church  appeals  loudly  for  a  simple  but  intelligent^  an  earnest 
bat  dignified,  a  well  instructed  but  instructive,  ministry,  make  the  ordination 
of  young  men  to  this  hallowed  toil  a  proper  subject-on  which  the  prayers  of 
the  churches  may  be  exercbed.  We,  therefore,appeal  to  the  Methodist  people  ; 
indeed,  we  claim  from  them  an  interest  at  the  throne  of  grace.  We  ask  them 
to  pray  that  the  Holy  Spirit  may  direct  the  selections  made,  and  baptize 
the  Indiriduals  chosen  for  the  honourable  and  faithful  dischaige  of  their 
fatore  ministerial  duties.  We  recognise  God  as  the  spring  of  wealth  and 
spiritual  prosperity  to  His  church  ;  but  we  regard  Him,  in  an  eminent  d^gree^ 
tB  the  Gi?er  of  suitable  men  for  the  ministry.  Never  can  the  church  manu- 
^Ktnre  these  to  meet  her  needs.  And  woe  when  she  attempts  it.  We  there* 
foie  entreat  all  to  offer  humble,  earnest,  trustful  prayer  to  Almighty  God^ 
that  the  great  want  of  our  church,  and  of  other  churches  also^  may  be 
abundantly  satisfied.    *<  The  harvest  is  great,  but  the  labourers  are  fe w.'* 

Bradford  b  the  centre  of  a  vast  Wesleyan  population.  Within  a  short 
distance  are  one  or  two  other  Conference  towns,  beside  many  places  where 
unportsnt  Methodist  churches  are  flourishing.  This  renders  it  probable 
that  many  friends  from  neighbouring  Circuits  will  attend  the  special  reli* 
gious  services  generally  held  on  these  occasions.  These  services  are  antici- 
pated with  pleasure,  and  are  often  remembered  with  delight.  Their  godly 
AToor,  however,  depends  upon  an  influence  that  is  not  of  earth,  and  a  power 
that  is  not  of  man.  Ministers  may  address  overflowing  congregations  in 
tremUing  and  trust ;  their  discourses  may  be  able,  evangelical,  and  clear  ; 
^  that  individual  learning  and  personal  piety  can  do  may  be  there ;  but 
vhat  will  these  avail,  if  they  are  not  upborne  on  the  supplications  of  a 
deroted  people  1  No  preaching  is  so  effectual  as  that  which  is  backed  by 
the  prayers  of  a  pleading  church.  No  ministry  accomplishes  so  much  lasting 
^igioQs  good  88  that  which  is  clothed  with  the  Holy  Spirit's  energy,  given 
in  answer  to  prayer.  Let  this  be  remembered  and  acted  upon  ;  then,  to  the 
joy  of  the  church,  the  word  shall  be  with  power.  Stubborn  hearts  and 
fehellions  wills  shall  bow  before  it.  Consciences  long  silenced,  shall  once 
mora  he  heard  sounding  an  alann.  Formalists^  too,  shall  wake  up  from 
their  sleep  of  self-satisfaction.  And  there  shall  be  joy  in  heaven  over  real 
>6caanons  to  the  elect.  We  all  desire  these  results.  What  hinders  our 
working  for  them  7  The  promise  is  clear ;  the  covenant  is  sure ;  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  widts  to  give.  **  Ask,  and  ye  shall  receive ;  seek,  and  ye  shall 
find.'* 

''Biethno,  fnj  for  ua,  that  the  word  ci  the  Lord  may  run  and  be  glo* 
rifiid.'*  It  is  not  presumption  to  say,  the  Methodist  Conference  deaixeB 
^   If  no  living  voice  has  authority  in  its  name  to  make  the  request, 


yet  everjona  will  allow  tbat  the  wish  exists.    This  seDtimeiit  pre^iik  from 
the  highest  officer  to  the  youngest  miDister  amoDg  us.    Already  from 
many  a  family-altar  supplications  hare  heen  made  on  its  behalf.   Some 
whose  plans  will  be  dianged,  others  whose  expectations  wiU  be  fulfilled, 
by  the  action  of  Conference,  have  pleaded  with  God  to  exercise  His  0Te^ 
ruling  Providence.    But  we  appeal  to  the  ten  thousands  of  our  Israel,  wbo 
have  no  immediate  and  direct  personal  interest  in  its  decisions.  Why  dionld 
not  the  approaching  Conference  be  remembered  in  the  morning  and  ereniiig 
devotions  of  every  Methodbt  home  in  the  land?    If  the  promise  declares 
that  the  united  prayer  of  a  few  can  do  great  things,  what  may  we  not 
expect  if  all  agree  to  ask  for  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the 
Bradford  gathering  7  Minbters  would  then  return  to  their  homes  and  their 
Work  with  a  quickened  piety,  and  a  more  intense  yearning  over  souli^  which 
Ivould  tell  upon  their  future  ministrations  and  their  future  Utcs.  The 
churches  would  catch  the  inspiration,  and  burst  into  a  holier  and  warmer 
life,  that  should  be  the  earnest  of  a  year  of  revival  and  growth*  The  speciil 
fiicilities  which  approaching  winter  always  affords,  might  then  be  employed 
advantageously  in  aggressive  work  among  the  fonnalists  and  unconverted, 
who  frequent  oar  sanctuaries.    And  we  doubt  not,  but  earnestly  bdierei 
that  our  very  complete  church- organization  would  then  bring  forth  spiritual 
tesults  more  commensurate  with  the  liberality  and  activity  everywhere 
manifest. 

In  the  future  We  see  nothing  to  discourage,  but  much  to  cheer  us  onward. 
We  can  exercise  onr  trust  without  fear ;  for  Methodbm  was  never  so  inde- 
pendent as  to-day.  We  have  a  work  to  do ;  a  holy  mission  to  fulfiL  Oor 
splendid  church-machinery  only  needs  the  motive  power  from  heaven,  and 
It  will  work  harmoniously  and  successfully.  Brethren,  pray  for  the  showers 
6f  grace :  for  the  living  fire  from  on  high.  Let  tlie  confidence  and  reaolQ- 
tion  of  the  prophet  Micah,  when  he  declared,  ''I  will  look  unto  the  Lord ; 
I  will  wait  for  the  God  of  my  salvation ;  my  God  will  hear  me,"  be 
yours.  Then  shall  we  prove  the  full  significance  of  the  promise  once  made 
to  a  repentant  and  reformed  church  :  **  1  will  be  as  the  dew  unto  Isnel: 
he  shall  grow  as  the  lily,  and  cast  forth  his  roots  as  Lebanon.  Hb  branchd 
shall  spread,  and  hb  beauty  shall  be  as  the  olive-tree,  and  his  smell  » 
Lebanon.  They  that  dwell  under  hb  shadow  shall  return ;  they  shall  revive 
as  the  com,  and  grow  as  the  vine :  the  scent  thereof  shall  be  as  the  wine 
of  Lebanon."  T.  H.  £. 


THE  QUIET  HOURS  OF  CHRIST.* 

In  reading  the  life  of  our  Lord,  we  are  much  impreesed  with  the  mieaes 
and  incessant  activity  everywhere  manifest.  As  though  endowed  wtlh 
superhuman  physical  powers.  He  b  beheld  ever  preaehing  the  new  nd 
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immortal  trathy  and  working  wonders  of  mimcnloos  might  No  time  was 
lost  or  wasted,  no  opportnnitj  neglected  or  unimproTed ;  and  this  appears 
ftrikiiiglj  tmoy  when  the  simple  record  states  that  **  the  people  came  earfy 
m  tk§  mcming  to  Him  in  the  temple,  for  to  hear  Him.'*  What  laige  pro- 
portions of  His  biographies  are  but  narratives  of  His  numerous  tiavels  I 
And  there  is*peculiar  appropriateness  in  the  apostolic  summary  of  His  lifs^ 
He  <'«ml  ofcntf  doug  good/'  Yet  in  sweet  contrast  to  aU  this,  and  as  a 
bsaotifol  relief,  we  find  Christ  not  absorbed  in  public  Ufe,  to  the  exclusion 
of  sodal  interooiirse  and  enjoyment  He  is  seen  to  be  evidently  social, 
exhiMtiog  much  kind  and  blessed  sympathy  in  domestic  scenes.  Hecontina- 
•Uy  delighted  in  converse  with  His  immediate  cirole  of  disciples,  and  found 
many  occasions  for  roceiving  those  tender  ministrations  of  love  which 
always  awaited  Him  in  the  quiet  and  peaceful  houaes  of  His  friends.  AU 
this  is  confessedly  very  beautiful  and  very  precious ;  but  it  is  not  alL  A 
tne  life  is  not  spent  simply  in  performing  public  duties,  or  enjoying  the 
oomfiwts  of  social  intercourse ;  there  is  yet  something  moro.  Thero  must 
U  hoars  of  solitade  and  ntirement,  or  a  needed  element  is  lacking^  the 
ilia  is  net  complete.  So  we  find,  in  contrast  with  this  unceasing  work,  and 
pleasure  in  the  amenities  of  friendship,  that  Christ,  whose  example  is  per- 
fcet  in  all  ita  parta,  had  Hia  quiet  hours  of  solitude.  In  this  then  is  deep 
and  holy  meaning;  which  in  busy  times  like  these  should  start  into  fresh 
iife.  Let  ufl  vevtew  a  few  of  the  instances^  given  in  the  Grospels,  of  Christ's 
laftiremettft  fimn  fellowship  with  men ;  and,  in  doing  so,  it  is  needful  to 
KBember  that  we  possess  but  a  fragmentary  history  of  the  earthly  life  of 
onr  Lord.  The  record  contains  %ut  few,  comparatively,  of  His  glorious 
decdt^  and  itirriqg,  fiir»reaching  words*  His  seasons  of  solitude,  though  so 
nvdy  Tseotded,  may,  however,  indicate  the  constant  practice  of  Chriat 

Looluag  in  this  light  upon  aome  of  the  inatancea  narrated,  auch  a  state- 
owataathat  in  Mark  1. 35  ia  pregnant  with  deep  and  hallowed  meaning. 
There  we  read,  that  **  in  the  morning,  rising  up  a  great  while  before  day. 
He  want  out,  and  departed  into  a  aolitary  place,  and  there  prayed."  And 
why  waa  thia  %  May  we  not  furly  conclude  it  was  to  prepare  for  t]ie  duties 
ttd  work  of  the  day  7  He  knew  all  th,e  urgent  demands,  all  the.tempta- 
tioaaand  dangera  that  would  pi^ess  around  His  path ;  all  the  hypocrisies 
lad  sias  that  would  sicken  his  heart ;  all  the  contempt  and  scorn  that 
^onld  grset  Him  while  pursuing  His  holy  work ;  and  therofore  we  per- 
ceiTt  He  seekS)  by  sacred  communion  with  His  Father,  in  the  solitary 
plaee,  bebn  the  dawn  of  day,  that  inward  atrongth,  needed  proparation, 
ttd  Divine  amnrance,  which  come  in  anawer  to  early  prayer.  Again, 
ttotiicr  aaason  of  rottnment  noticeable  is,  when  the  duties  of  the  day  are 
pttt  Turning  to  Matt,  xi v.  2d|  we  learn  that|  after  a  day  of  hard,  exhaust-* 
iag  toil,  having  fed  the  iamiahii^  people  by  a  miraculous  multiplication 
^a  few  loaves  and  fishes^ "  He  sent  the  multitudes  away,  and  went  up  into 
a  mountain  apart  to  pray ;  and  when  the  evening  waa  come,  He  was  thero 
'loaa.''  Another  instanee  Is  found  in  Luke  xxL  d7»  whero  thero  is  drawn 
u  exqiAito  oontiast  between  His  daily  work  of  <<  teaching  in  the  temple/' 
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lind  His  reiirement  into' the  BoUtnde  of  the  Mount  of  Olires  when  nigiit 
idrew  near.    We  know  nothing  whatever  of  the  ntterances  or  dlent  oom- 
mnnion  of  those  solemn  hours ;  and  where  the  Scripture  speaks  not,  specula- 
lion  is  unsafe  :  hut  we  should  not  pass  the  bounds  of  reverence  by  suggest- 
ing that  probably  the  day's  work  was  then  reviewed  ;  that  at  the  close  of 
each  portion  of  His  labours  He  rendered  to  His  Father,  even  as  every 
Christian  does^  an  account  of  His  stewardship.   And,  moreover,  can  we  not 
suppose  that  His  exhausted  powers  were  then  revived  ?    Few  sufficiently 
tjonsider  that  Christ's  work  was  the  most  exhaustive  to  all  Hu  enetgiei, 
physical,  mental,  and  spiritual.    We  can  imagine  nothing  mors  sow    The 
Divine  was  always  expressing  itself  through  the  human,  and  our  poor 
iiature  soon  grows  tired  and  worn.    Grand  thoughts  wear  out  the  hamm 
inhid  ;  incessant  toil  destroys  bodily  eneigy  ;  spiritual  wrestling  with  sin- 
^1  men  produces  exhaustion  in  the  soul.    So  we  can  believe  it  was  with 
'Christ ;  and  these  evening  hours  of  prayer  would  be  most  weloome  to  Him. 
Weary  with  His  work,  sorrowing  on  account  of  men's  contempt,  and  the 
hardness  of  their  heart,  He  would  retire  to  obtain  thai  consolalkm  and 
assurance  which  only  the  Father  could  give.    Thus^  at  the  commeacainfiat 
and  close  of  His  daily  life,  Christ  found  time  to  retire  and  pray. 

But  this  is  not  all.  We  remark  that  he  withdraws  into  solitude  of  etmy 
■season  of  special  need*  To  mention  a  few.  We  remember  thai  before  He 
appeared  in  the  capacity  of  Teacher  of  the  Word,  before  His  entiy  upon  His 
public  ministry.  He  spent  forty  days  and  nights  in  the  wildemesa.  TImr, 
where  no  human  eye  watched,  or  human  sympathy  cheered,  even  •■  it 
iilways  is  and  must  be  in  men's  experience,  He  encountered  and  oonqnend 
the  powers  of  unbelief.  Thus  was  He  preparing  for  the  awful  Ufe-wwk 
that  lay  before  Him.  So  at  another  era  in  His  history  we  read  Oiat  when 
peculiar  dangers  threatened  Him,  when  conspirators  were  conmHiiig  to 
take  away  His  life.  He,  conscious  of  the  malignity  and  cruelty  of  His 
'and  needing,  therefore,  special  help,  "  in  those  days,  went  out  into  a 
tain,  and  continued  all  night  in  prayer  to  God.*'  (Luke  vL  11, 12.)  In 
strange  contrast  to  this,  we  perceive  again  and  again,  that,  not  when  seek- 
ing His  preservation,  but  when  no  danger  is  to  be  apprdiended,  at  the 
moment  of  His  greatest  popularity,  when  every  mouth  is  filled  with  pniseB, 
And  many  are  anxious  to  press  His  brow  with  the  regal  crown.  He  soddcaly 
disappears  ;  and,  as  we  learn,  at  a  particular  crisis  of  this  descriptioii^  (Join 
vi.  15,)  **  He  departed  again  into  a  mountain  Himself  alone*"  Thus  did 
'He  testify  His  distaste  for  outward  shows  of  power,  and  thai  His  kia^ 
'dom  wad  not  of  this  world.  The  holy  calm  of  the  moantaiihside  weald 
prove  exceedingly  sweet,  as  He  then  again  assured  Himself  of  the  iliifslid 
spiritual  purpose  for  which  He  dwelt  amongst  men. 

We  cannot  forget  another  crisis  of  His  life,  when  the  solitads  was 
'by  Christ.    When  anticipating  the  darkest  scene  in  His  esttidy 
'when  His  spirit  would  be  agonised  by  sufiMng  the  enieltlea  of 
scorn  and  a  Ibgering  death.  He  retired  into  Gethsemaae^  and 
fifanself  for  the  cross  by  a  fierce  struggle  with  ths  weakaess  of 
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Wlien  tbe  Tictoij  was  gained,  a  sitoog  angel  comforted  Him.  After  which 
He  reappears  with  serene  brow,  and,  unmoted,  bows  to  the  will  of  tho 
Father,  which  is  uneonsdoasly  .executed  by  the  hands  of  wicked  men.  In 
lU  these  notable  instances,  there  is  especial  need,  which  could  only  be  met 
bj  privite,  undisturbed  fellowship  with  God. 

Another  incident,  hardly  coming  under  the  designation  **  special  need,'* 
msst  be  pointed  out.  Christ  retires  into  solitude  when  suffering  from 
beresvement*  He  has  heard  from  the  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist  of  tha 
ttd  death  and  burial  of  their  beloved,  but  misunderstood,  master :  whero- 
vpon  the  biographer  tells  us,  "  He  departed  thence  by  ship  into  a  desert 
place  apart."  (Matt,  xir.ld.)  Erery  mourner's  heart  will  truly  Interpret  thia 
act  It  was  the  natural  expression  of  Christ's  grief.  He  must  leave  tha 
dowding  multitude  to  mourn  the  loss  of  him  whom  He  honoured  and 
lored  10  much.  At  such  seasons  busy  life  is  a  mockery,  a  dreary  contrast 
to  the  desohite  feelings  of  the  heart.  Human  friendship  and  rincere  sympa- 
thy may  be  good  and  appreciated  to  the  full ;  but,'  0,  we  seek  some  quiet 
f^ng-place^  where  we  may  enjoy  the  solace  of  unseen  tears  I  we  put  away 
"rlth  gentle,  hot  firm  hand  all  earthly  companionship,  and  in  the  undla- 
torbed  communion  of  the  silent  spot  we  seem  nearer  to  eternity  and  the 
lOTed  ones  gone  from  our  embrace.  And  in  this  act  of  Christ  is  there  not 
so&wthiQg  inexpressibly  touching,  because  beautifully  human,  which  coqnes 
gcatlyy  yet  powerfully,  home  to  all  suffering  hearts? 

These  sre  some  of  the  seasons  which  the  Gospels  reveal  of  the  quiet  hours 
of  Christ;  and  ia  there  not  great  need  that  the  lessons  they  contain  should 
be  fully  impressed  upon  our  minds? 

The  example  of  our  Lord  is  often  placed  before  us  to  arouse  our  activi- 
ties; bat  Is  it  not  needed  likewise  to  teach  us  the  neceadty  of  seasons  of 
retirement  ?  He  is  our  model  in  active  work  ;  so  likewise  in  prayerful 
solitude.  He  felt  the  want  of  retirement ;  is  it  not  more  urgent  for  ust 
He  was  pure  and  spiritual  to  the  highest  degree ;  we  are  sinful,  easily 
tempted,  and  speedily  drawn  astray.  His  work  was  elevating  and  Divine 
in  its  toidency  ;  ours  often  material,  carnal,  and  leading  (though  not  neces- 
»nljr,  if  the  soul  be  right)  to  foigetfulness  of  God,  and  the  things  of  another 
^orld.  It  is  impossible  to  live  the  highest  life,  to  be  a  Christian  in  the  full 
sense  of  that  word,  without  spending  some  time  in  quiet  communion  with 
God  and  the  unseen.  All  who  have  experienced  the  burden  and  the  strug- 
gle to  walk  aright  know  this  full  well.  As  we  stand  at  the  gate  of  the 
^yt  and  see  all  its  opportunities  for  good,  and  its  likelihoods  of  evil,  we 
nust  bend  in  some  secret  place,  asking  for  wisdom  and  strength ;  and  when 
the  hours  are  past»  we  must  retire  to  meditate  upon  that  which  has  been 
^ODA,  and  to  weep  for  the  things  left  unaccomplished.  We  need  prepara* 
tion  for  daily  duty,  and  reflection  when  the  day  is  done ;  and  this  the 
quieting  influences  of  a  prayerful  solitude  alone  can  give. 

And  those  extraordinary  seasons  of  need,— times  when  a  new  prospect 
opens  before  us,  when  worldly  influences  are  overpowering^y  strong,  when 
peeuliar  dangers  beset  our  path,  when  the  shadow  of  a  coming  calamity 
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4ark«iis  the  way,  when  a  gnat  tonow  nnuth  the  foantaln  of  tMH^-bow 
nameroneare  the  aeasoiiB  mf^giis  to  seek  eome  •oliinde  aBoahaaDdoDdii- 
turbed  as  a  monntatn-etde I  We  mart  go  apart  and  pray, fiw  oolytlien 
•hall  we  be  pTopared  **  for  all  that  is  to  come." 

In  times  like  these^  how  litUe  opportimtty  is  given  for  meditttitti  uA 
Jnayer !  Even  in  our  borowb  we  are  saixoanded  by  bnqr  ^^  ^^^ 
intrades  upon  as  ereiywhere.  The  hurried  tnmp  of  many  feet  is  bttri 
night  and  day.  The  seond  of  eontending  Toioes  riBgs  eren  in  theailitaAi 
efoordosei.  It  onght  not  so  to  be.  The  go^l  of  pnyer  most  be  eon- 
hined,  hannoniied^  blended  with  the  << gospel  of  work/'  or  life  wm bet 
great  mistske.  If  we  wonld  be  prosperous  in  heart,  pure  in  lilS^  besnoly 
amongst  earthly  oecupatione^  we  must  follow  the  example  of  CluiM* 

We  do  not  advocate  saeh  retirement  from  the  world  as  the  Bonidi 
Chureh  onoe  deemed  a  sign  of  peculiar  satntliness.  Not  forself-mortiflci- 
tion,  not  for  vivid,  ahnost  phyacal  combat  with  demons,  or  oommiuiidB 
with  angelic  beings,  but  real,  holy  fellowship  with  God  and  Hb  Oifat. 
We  hold  it  wrong  to  interfere  with  the  real  duties  of  life ;  but  copy  Jcn^ 
and  we  shall  not  err  ;  for  we  cannot  dLsoover  that  any  time  wss  slnoriNd 
In  solitude  that  should  have  been  employed  in  fulfilling  His  misBonod 
work.  Activity  and  retirement  wen  so  properly  balanced  that  they  new 
clashed.  Remembering  that  a  man  can  receive  nothing  except  it  be  girfs 
him  from  above,  may  we  often  go  apart  from  busy  life  into  some  eoUtsiy 
%pot,  to  spend  a  quiet  hour  with  God ! 


THE  RELIGIOUS  OPPORTUNITIES  OF  THE  HEATHSR 

BEFORE  CHRIST. 

in.— SPBCIAL  TBSTiMoiaBS  (coiUinued). 
(Omdudedjrom  pa^  533.) 

Tbjb  signs  of  £!gypt  were  not  only  intended  for  the  rebuke  of  Phiisok, 
and  for  the  rescue  of  Israel,  but  as  a  demonstration  of  the  utter  vanity  of 
idols,  and  of  the  absolute  supremacy  of  Jehovah.  Ineffaceable  impmaoes 
of  this  troth  ought  to  have  been  received  by  the  delivered  people.  ^  UdU> 
thee  it  was  showed,  that  thou  mightest  know  that  the  Lord  He  is  God ;  tben 
is  none  else  beside  Him."  How  many  other  truths  were  involved  in  tkst 
singular  intervention,  the  strongest  insight  would  &il  to  enumeiate. 

The  words  and  acts  of  God  **  hare  an  inexhaustible  meaning.**  Propbebe 
uttemnce  is  impatient  of  exdunve  application  to  one  erent ;  for  all  anslogoQ' 
occurrences  harmonise  with  its  spirit,  and  sucoesuve  cycles  of  histoiy  sop- 
ply  their  corresponding  instances,  giving  new  fulfilment  to  the  word.  Is 
like  manner  a  Divine  act  is  not  an  isolated  fountain,- unique  In  dcaccot 
and  easily  traced,  but  rather  like  the  spring  on  the  monnt^a>to|^  fiowiog 
down  in  many  streams  to  valleys  on  every  mde,  and  issuing  in  ever-sq«i«t- 
Ing  results.    When  man  works,  he  has  to  concentrate  his  atteatkB  vft» 
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the  oBft  eAeti  whieh  is  all  he  aedn  fxoio  ofae  oaiue.  If  oonaeqaenoMfoUo^ 
MftibnoMii  in  the  original  intentioiiy  he  calls  them  aecidmOal.  Bot  then 
•naoMeHfaifi  to  Deify.  All  resqlts  aie  haimonies ;  seeming  variety  is 
beU  in  the  line  of  unity ;  hnneh,  leaf»  flower^  and  Iruit»  the  giaeeful  tree* 
fenn,  Its  mid-day  duidoir>ihe  evening  whisper  of  its  Holli^ge^  and  all  eapa^ 
otlMforiissorbeaafyyare  hidden  in  one  seed.  The  end  which  we  tiiay 
diseoTorin  a  &ot  of  history,  a  tmth  of  revelation,  a  Divine  interpositiani 
nay  not  be  its  only  purport ;  it  may  have  moltiplied  bearings  which  a 
limited  onderstanding  and  an  exdnnve  method  prevent  onr  seeing*  The 
myteieiof  the  Cxoas  cannot  he  reduced  tp  one  theological  formula*  Mift. 
del  are  not  only  evidences  of  authenticity,  but  symbols  of  the  various  he^p 
which  advation  hrings. 

Thus,  then,  the  wondeis  wrought  in  Egypt  wore  not  only  a  triumpl^ 
over  royal  pride,  a  confusion  of  priestly  craft,  a  testimony  to  all  the  beatheii 
who  knew  the  land  of  Pharaoh,  but  iJso  presented  lessors  to  the  chpreh  <^ 
God,  which  the  Sabbath,  the  passover,  and  the  perpetual  gratitude  of  faitl| 
ihonld  never  cease  to  commemorate.  At  the  same  time,  oqe  most  imme? 
diate  deeigu  was  to  signalise  by  decisive  tokens  the  segregation  of  the  choaeii 
peo^e,  so  that  they  might  never  forget  the  obligations  and  duties  attached 
ia  their  distinguished  xsalltng.  The  great  doctrine,  which  they  were  to 
maintrin  with  jealous  care,  was  frequently  rehearsed,  and  its  violatioii 
denooneed  with  fiereest  threatenings.  "  Hear,  O  Israel :  The  Lord  our  God 

i>  one  Lord Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  me."    The  whole 

nooomy  was  anll*idolatrDU8.  They  were  not  to  inquire  after  the  names 
or  myiteries  of  the  previdling  idols,  lest  they  should  be  ensnared  in  theiv 
aboniinations.  They  were  commissioned  to  inflict  summary  destruction 
opon  the  Canaanitee,  not  leaving  them  a  dwelling-place  in  the  land.  Their 
*Hai8  sad  groves^  their  pillars  and  graven  images,  were  to  be  destroyed, 
Bntil  not  a  remnant  of  the  former  superstition  survived.  They  were 
*amed  that,  if  they  forsook  the  covenant  of  God,  and  partook  of  heathen 
^  the  vengeance  which  had  overtaken  the  Canaanites  would  fall  upon 
them.  By  the  public  reading  of  the  law,  by  home  education,  by  the 
iccnnenoes  at  ordinances  of  worship  and  sacrifice,  as  well  as  by  victory  or 
defeat  in  battle^  and  by  many  miracles  of  wrath  or  mercy,  they  were  con- 
^oally  nminded  of  their  vocation  and  its  claims.  A  hedge  of  defence 
WIS  thrown  around  them,  and  every  advantage  secured,  that  theit  witness 
Blight  be  m»je8ti4S.  unequivocal,  and  convincing. 

It  would  hare  been  grievous  if  this  grand  arrangement  of  means  had 
i'tt^gsther  ftlled.  The  original  revelation  given  to  man  had  been  basely 
tivtered  for  worthless  errors,  or  otherwise  squandered  by  the  ignorant  and 
deprared  nations.  And  what,  if  this  new  dispensation'  of  religious  tmth 
uid  power,  bearing  in  it  the  hope  of  the  Gentile,  as  well  as  the  trust  of 
lanely  had,  in  like  manner,  though  defended  by  special  guards  agunst 
woridHneaa  and  ain,  been  corrupted  or  made  worthless  ?  Bot  this  was  not 
pennittad.  Those  intrusted  with  its  advantages  came  far  short  of  fulfilling 
^  gitii  dnnsiida*    Their  witness  w«s  at  best  faeble  and  intermittent^ 
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The  ioeeess  of  Jonali's  mMon  at  Ninereh  prates  flut  ife  iniiibiMi 
had  some  fear  of  God  among  them.    His  disobedieat  flight  wattimsd^te 
good  aeoonnt ;  for  he  told  the  aatlon  of  TareMah  that  he  wes  a  Hcbiev, 
and  senred  the  one  God  of  heaven  and  earth.    The  storm  and  its  esMSHon, 
when  the  lot  had  fdlen  npon  Jonah,  and  he  was  east  into  the  seSyeonviased 
fltem  of  the  power  of  his  God  :— -^The  nien  feered  the  Lord  ezeeefiagiy, 
and  offined  a  sacrifiee  onto  the  Loid,  end  made  towb.'*    The  praphc^i 
warning  gained  immediate  attention  and  belief  in  the  great  eit;f  .  The  king 
heard  and  trembled ;  a  great  ikst  was  prodttmed ;  and  God^sangsr va 
tnmed  away.    ^  They  repented  at  the  preaehing  of  Jon^"    The  ihte  d 
these  ancient  peoples  may  be  solemn.    We  look  with  hearts  appsUsd  epos 
the  ertermination  of  the  Canaanites ;  on  the  entombed  grandeur  of  IRoefih, 
and  the  burnt  and  chaired  palaces  of  Babylon ;  on  the  aea>swept  liUd 
Tyre,  and  the  extinction  of  whole  races  of  men  ;  and  aie  ready  to  sdc, 
*  Was  God  indeed  mereifhl  to  these  nations,  who  knew  so  IftUe,  jet  nf- 
fered  so  mneht**    Jonah,  gazing  angrily  npon  the  dty  yet  nnstikkes, 
gires  an  answer :— ^  Therefore  I  fled  unto  Taxehish ;  for  I  knew  thst  Thos 
art  a  gracious  God,  and  merciful,  slow  to  anger,  and  of  great  kladneeii  aad 
repentest  Thee  of  the  ctII  :'*  and  the  reply  of  the  Almighty  to  tlierepieseli 
of  His  wilfbl  servant,  weeping  over  the  withered  gourd,  demonstrstes  titti 
no  yintation  of  death  falls  undesenred :  ''Should  not  I  spare  Nlner^ 
that  great  city,  wherein  are  more  than  eix^score  thousand  pereem  thst 
cannot  discern  between  their  right  hand  and  their  left  hand ;  and  also  mseh 
cattle  t** 

The  captiTities  of  Israel  and  Judah,  though  alarming  azpertmeat^  with 
their  national  integrity,  and  their  dispersions  through  many  landi^  "veoM 
tend  to  preserve  in  part,  and  in  part  to  rsTiTe,  the  knowledge  of  the  oaee 
common'  and  unirersal  faith ;  for  we  hare  instances  that,  in  the  w««( 
periods  of  their  history,  there  were,  among  the  captive  Israelites^  tlMse  who 
adhered  with  heroic  steadfiastness  to  their  own  leligion.**  ^Thefteqaest 
and  public  restorations  of  the  Israelites  to  the  prindples  ci  tfao  patiiardiil 
religion,  after  they  had  lapsed  into  idolatry,  and  fallen  under  tiio  power  if 
other  nations,  could  not  foil  to  make  tiheir  peculiar  opiniona  known  aaMsg 
those  with  whom  they  were  so  often  in  reiutlons  of  amity  or  war,  of  dvnrj 
or  dominion.'' *  The  hand  of  God  was  with  them  in  foieigB  knda,  Ota 
they  were  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their  own  religkm ;  aavie  of 
roee  to  prosperity  and  eminence ;  and,  in  many  instanoes,  ware  not  ^] 
fttl  of  that  country  from  whence  they  came  out,'*  when  tbey  had  efpo^ 
tunity  to  return.  The  painfnlness  of  their  fiite  in  the  great  osflintj  ia 
Babylon,  and  the  Diylne  interpositions  wrought  in  their  bahal^  had  their 
designed  effect,  and  after  the  seventy  years  they  worshipped  idols  no  noie. 
They  settled  in  Babylonia,  Persia,  %7pt>  and  other  parts  of  Afties ; 
in  tha  rising  colonies  pf  Europe  and  in  the  ancient  oities  of  Asia.  God 
opened  the  hearts  of  many  rulers  towards  this  people;,  anMi§  wham  vsie 
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AlianeriM^  the  master  of  Hehemuth,  and  Alexander  the  Great    In  the 

Ilgypdan  dty  called  after  the  latter  eelebxity,  they  gathered  in  greal 

imniben ;  and  there,  three  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  Jeeaa,  waa 

writtai  and  pnUiahed  the  Septnagint  yenien  of  the  Scriptnrea  in  Greeks 

which  had  become  the  language  of  dTiliaatieny  and  of  the  world's  maturing 

btd%«oee.    Mythology,  humv'  cosmogonies,  and  legendary  lies  were  here 

eonfionted  with  the  true  genesis  of  man.    The  barren  teaching  and  broken 

taditioBs  of  heathenism  were  eontrasted  with  the  stem  dogmas  of  Mosss  j 

poljthsim  and  Iktalism  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Divine  Unity  and  of 

haman  rasponsibnity.    The  fiiltering  and  dubious  oracles  were  eelipeed  and 

iQcoced  by  the  unmistakable  predictions  of  Jewish  prophets^  many  of  which 

bid  alieady  been  fulfilled  in  the  histories  of  Assyria,  Persia,  Judca,  and 

Gftsee.    Tlus  light  shone  so  powerfully,  that  heathen  histories  and  rdi* 

gioDs  were  modified,  philosophy  rekindled  its  taper  with  beams  from  hearen, 

and  Gentilea^  as  well  as  Jews,  began,  through  ita  teachings,  to  share  the  hope 

of  the  coming  Mesnah,  who  was  in  very  deed  ^the  Desire  of  all  naUons*^ 

The  names  of  Daniel,  NebuchadneaEzar,  and  Cyrus,  are  prominently  con. 

neeted  with  thia  chapter  of  providential  history.    We  may  only  hint  at  the 

poniehmenC  inflicted  upon  the  boasting  Rabshakeh,  and  the  haughty  Sen« 

ncfaerib,  whoae  armies  were  desolated  in  a  single  night  by  an  unseen  blast 

from  heaven*    The  defiant  iniquity  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh  demanded 

poniahment ;  but  ere  their  glory  was  finally  blighted,  it  was  employed  as  a 

betooQ  of  warning  to  the  whole  heathen  world.    Their  unprecedented  con* 

qnesta^  and  acceasion  of  wealth,  territory,  and  subjects,  by  which  the  king 

of  Babylon  was  inflated  with  pride  even  to  madness,  were  parts  of  the  pre-* 

meditated  plan.   **  O  Assyrian,  the  rod  of  Mine  anger,  and  the  staff  in  their 

bnd  is  Mine  indignation ! "  **  Ho wbeit,  he  meaneth  not  so,  neither  doth  his 

heart  think  so.*'  Nebuchadnezzar  knew  nothing  of  the  Divine  purposes  he 

was  advancing  by  his  various  successes,  but  regarded  them  as  proofs  of  his 

own  lagacious  energy.  In  due  time,  however,  and  by  singular  means,  he  was 

brought  to  know  the  truth.*  A  dream  forgotten  by  himself,  and  of  necessity 

hidden  from  the  astrologers  and  magicians  of  the  court,  was  revealed  to  the 

esptire  Daniel.  The  confusion  of  magicians,  the  rebuke  of  false  god%  the  vin- 

dieatton  of  Jehovah's  rights,  the  agency  of  captive  Israelites  before  a  foreign 

coort,  remind  us  of  the  ancient  controversy  with  Egypt    Centuries  have 

peased  away,  but  idolatry,  necromancy,  and  imperial  despotism  exist  still. 

PhaiBoh,  bloated  with  pride  and  stained  with  selfish  infamy,  re-appears  in 

Nebuchadnezzar ;  while  popular  ignorance,  superstition,  and  bondage  attest 

the  abiding  hopelessness  of  human  nature.    The  nation  delivered  by  Moees 

boa  held  ti^e  promieed  inheritance  for  several  centuries,  has  seen  the  zenith 

of  its  glory,  and  is  now  in  adversity.    The  rest  of  the  worid  had  utterly 

foTttken,  if  not  forgotten,  the  God  of  heaven.    In  Babylon  and  Nineveh, 


*  See  Hone  BiUiea,  No.  IzzxvL,  p.  261  of  this  Maguine,— a  paper  entitled, 
*  Th€  Stricken  Kii^,**  by  the  Rev.  L.  H.  Wiseman,  which  antidpatea  tfacaa  obaerfi^ 
tiOM  on  As  hirtfliy  of  thapieudest  and  most  magnlJiieBt  klpg-eqaguerorof  an^iqui^^ 
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all  alemeiita  of  waiiike  paMion  or  akill,  all  dowlopaiaBta  of  aatnee^  and  all 
phaata  of  idolatroua  iqiqajij,  aadated  in  per&ction..  Nowhan  waoU  the 
Toioe  of  Qod  he  heaid  with  graatar  affeofc  than  in  tha  oooft  of  Nabaflhad- 
naaaaTy  and  at  no  pariod  conld  Hia  taatimony  be  aaen  bj  alaigv  cinleo£ 
witnaaacfl  than  when  ha  waa  oi|  the  throne.    The  God  of  Moaaa  via  tha 
God  of  Daniel ;  and  He  who  ahamed  Pharaoh,  hnmbled  Nebacbadnpaar. 
And  how  myaterionaly  the  dream  of  the  image  connecta  Uie  world-wide 
empire  of  Babylon  with  the  unlimited  and  trinmphant  rule  *^  of  oar  Lord* 
and  of  Hia  Chriat  i  '*    Though  the  Gentilea  had  caat  off  the  govenunant  of 
JehoYah,  and  the  Jewa  had  proved  thanaelvea  nnworthj  of  their  hl^ 
▼oeation,  yet  the  onward  pnrpoae  doea  not  halt ;  the  aaoendency  of  Babj- 
lon,  and  the  aubjeotion  of  JadK%  were  featnrea  of  the  progxeaa ;  and,^hiW 
the  human  power  would  loftily  lift  itaelf  for  agaa  to  come,  ita  glitteriag 
head  of  gold  waaaoon  to  fall,  ita  gigantic  frame  to  beatriokenandacatteied; 
and  in  following  timea  the  atone  rolling  from  the  mountain  waara  dova 
into  doat  the  image  fragmenfeB,  reducea  to  ita  own  purpoaea  tha  elementaof 
national  life,  and,  on  the  crumbling,  wom-ont  ayatema  of  man,  that  kingdom 
takea  ita  atand  which  the  laat  age  ahall  not  aee  overthrown. 
.  Would  that  the  apirit  of  Meahach,  Shadrach,  and  Ahednego^  had  beea 
more  characteriatio  of  their  nation  I    How  different  then  might  have  beea 
the  fate  of  the  Jew  and  of  the  Gentile  alao  1    The  coloaaal  im^  of  gold  ia 
aet  up,  and  a  command  ia  given  to  the  aatrapa  of  the  many-peopled  enpire 
to  aaaemble  at  ita  conaecration.    On  the  appointed  day  the  crowding  ajeo* 
phaata  gather  round  the  idol ;  and,  aa  the  mnsio-aignal  fioata  over  them, 
with  one  conaent,  forgetful,  under  the  daims  of  preaent  well-beiDig,  of  their 
former  faith  or  prejudice,  ^^all  the  people^  the  nationa,  and  the  langoafca, 
&11  down  and  worahip."    But  prosperity  had  not  turned  either  the  beads 
or  the  hearta  of  the  three  companlona  of  Daniel.    Heedleea  of  the  wrath  of 
the  king  or  of  hia  diamal  threat,  they  steadfastly  refused  to  honour  his  idol. 
He  knew  their  reasons,  and  perhaps  approved  them,  but  his  honour  was  too 
deeply  involved  for  him  to  acknowledge  the  truth  ;  and,  with  Indeaeiibabla 
fury,  he  consigned  them  to  the  seven-times  heated  fomaoe*    If  they  had 
periahed,  they  had  deserved  the  martyr'a  memory ;  but  a  gloiy,  more  aab- 
limoi  if  possible,  at  least  less  common,  awaited  them.    Hurled  with  the 
violence  of  strcmg.men,  they  **  fell  down  bound  in  the  midst  of  the  boxniog 
liery  fnmaoe  ;'*  but,  to  the  amasement  of  the  raging  monarch,  they  leea 
up  again  in  the  middle  of  the  scorching  fire,  and  walked  unhurt ;  while  a 
fourth  figure,  prenounoed  by  the  king  to  be  aupematural,  trod  the  floor  of 
flame  with  them.    Scarcely  staying  to  express  hu  astonishment,  the  im- 
pulsive tyrant  came  to  the  door  of  the  furnaee,  and  aummoned  the  aared 
men,  whom  he  now  recogniaed  to  be  <<  servants  of  the  Moat  High  God."  to 
fsome  out  of  the  fire.    They  did  so ;  but  the  **  fourth  **  did  not  appear. 
Angels  that  stand  with  us  in  the  day  of  trial  are  not  seen  when  the  eonteet 
ia  past.    Thb  deliverance  was  a  public,  indisputable  fact    *'  The  prince^ 
governors,  and  captains,  and  the  king's  counsellor^  being  gathered  together, 
aaw .these  .men,.ttpoi»  whose  bodies  the  fire  had  no  power,  nor  waa  an  hair 
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of  their  haftd  ringed,  ndther  were  ilieiv  coats  changedy  nor  the  smell  of  firs 
bad  passed  on  them.''  Nebnchadnezsar  had  brought  these  fnnetionaries 
from  eyeiy  part  of  his  vast  dominion,  to  witness  the  splendours  of  his  loyaltyi 
lad  to  do  homage  to  his  tyrant  will ;  bnt  the  **  King  of  kings  **  made  that 
maltiftode  His  own,  and  caused  them  to  see  His  glory,  and  to  know  Hi| 
name. 

The  fuHSIment  of  the  last  dream  inroWed  the  humiliation  of  the 
moBsrdi  himadf.  **  A  watcher  and  a  holy  one  came  down  from  hea* 
nn.**  At  hia  word  the  great  tree  was  hewn  down ;  its  branches  stripped  $ 
Its  kaYss  and  fruit  seattered.  The  minions  who  had  sheltered  under  its 
ihsdow,  or  lodged  in  its  snmptuous  branches,  fled.  *<A  beast's  heart  is 
given  unto  him."  Yet  **  the  stump  of  his  roots  "  is  left  in  the  earth,  that 
bis  gioxy  might  flourish  again.  All  this  could  man  bear  and  Hto.  Only 
OM  fiite  can  be  worse,  and  that  is  to  dwell  among  fiends,  and  to  be  changed 
into  the  same  image.  But  it  was  better  to  be  a  brute  for  seven  years  than 
to  be  a  lost  spirit  for  ever.  At  the  end  of  the  time  the  punishment  ceased, 
mson  returned  to  its  forsaken  haunts,  and  the  chastened  monarch  re-ascended 
the  throne;  for  the  great  demonstration  was  accomplished.  Babylon,  the 
ifitghty,  oormpt^and  idolatrous ;  whose  crimes  were  as  gigantic  as  its  archi«> 
tectors  and  military  feats;  that  enslaved  and  cruelly  entreated  other 
naUoas ;  now  knew  that  there  is  a  God  who  **  ruleth  in  the  kingdom  of 
men."  Many  nations  were  gathered  under  its  yoke,  and  even  Israel  and 
Jndah  were  brought  as  captives  to  the  great  theatre  of  special  providential 
operation,  that  they  might  be  witnesses  of  the  power  of  God.  By  signs 
and  wonders  the  pride  of  the  court  was  abased.  "  He  frustrated  the  tokens 
of  the  liars,  and  made  the  diviners  road  : "  the  religion  of  the  Jew  was 
exalted  before  the  assembled  peoples,  and  from  the  mightiest  potentate  o^ 
the  earth  was  wrung  the  most  unreserved  confession  of  the  power  and  pre« 
rogatives  of  Jehovah.* 

The  preelae  effect  of  these  Divine  interventions  upon  individuals  and 
communitiea  is  not  recorded,  but  their  influence  for  good  must  have  been 
immense.  Their  adaptation  to  excite  inquiry  is  evident.  The  royal  pro- 
damailons  muat  have  carried  into  many  lands  the  name  and  fame  of  the 
God  of  Israel.  Even  if  the  impreesion  were  temporary,  and  if  idolatry 
again  became  rampant,  the  testimony  against  it  had  been  given,  and  the 
Dirine  justice  In  succeeding  dispensations  cleared  from  imputation.  The 
miiaeles  of  Jesus  did  not  convince  the  Jews,  but  were  a  sufficient  reason 
for  their  condemnation.  The  Gospel  is  preached  to  some  only  ^  as  a  wit* 
BssB  against  them.'*  When  Daniel  came  before  Belshazaar,  alarmed  at  the 
finger-writing  on  the  wall,  he  rehearsed  the  history  of  the  king^s  grand- 
&ther,and  charged  home  upon  the  trembling  monarch  the  guilt  of  rejecting 
these  lessons ;  for,  said  he,  '*  Thou,  his  son  Belshazaar,  hast  not  humbled 
thine  heart,  HAoiyA  thou  knewe^  M  thU**  His  sins  were  aggravated  by  the 
kaowlsdge  wliieh,  if  followed,  would  have  precluded  them  and  their 

*  The  history  of  this  remarkable  man  proceeds  no  farther ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
he  died  h)  the  ^Ith  avowed  at  his  restoration. 
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merltad  puiiafameiit.     <*  In  that  night  was  BtUianar  tba  Va^  of  Om 
GhAldeans  akhu" 

Thii  event  was  foUawed  by  the  eBtablifihment  of  the  lIedo*Pcniaa 
fOTemmoit  under  Darim  and  Cyrns.  The  appeinUnent  of  the  kttw  in 
fiK^heey,  the  eaeceis  of  his  ann8»  his  captnra  of  Bahyloo,  hie  edaeelMail 
abhorrence  of  idoLiy  the  favour  which  he  showed  to  the  captive  Je«%  p«w 
mitting  tiieir  retnm  to  4'ad«a  to  restore  their  govemoMnt  and  wonhip^nd 
his.  acknowledgment  of  *^  the  God  of  heaven  "  in  numy  of  his  seti^  deoMa- 
stnte  that  he  wasan  instrument  of  Providence.  He  knew  the  piopheey  of 
Isaiah  respeetiog  himself,  was  acquainted  widi  the  marvellous  histeriii  of 
the  recent  kings  of  Babylon ;  and  one  of  his  first  acts  as  the  head  of  tht 
kingdom^  numbered  second  in  the  dream  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  was  to  aiow 
his  allegiance  to  Jehovah,  and  to  further  the  interests  of  His  people*  Aboot 
this  time  Zoroaster  reformed  the  rsligion  of  Persia  by  a  laige  adsuxtan  oC 
truth  drawn  from  Jewish  sources,  and  the  increasing  power  of  that  coontay 
was  leavened  with  these  influences.  *'  I  cannot  but  look  upon  this^**  ssjs  the 
Bev.  Richard  Watson,  ^  as  one  instance  of  several  mercifiil  dlspensstioas  of 
God  to  the  Gentile  world,  through  His  own  peculiar  people  the  Jews^  by 
which  the  idolatries  of  the  heathen  were  often  checked,  and  the  light  of 
truth  re-kindled  among  them.  In  this  view,  the  ancient  Jews  evidonfly 
nonsidered  the  Jewish  Church  as  appointed,  not  to  preserve- only,  bat  to 
extend  true  religion*  *  God  be  meroifnl  unto  us,  and  bless  us  :*..thst  Tby 
way  may  be  known  upon  earth,  Thy  saving  health  among  all  astioBS.' 
This  renders  pagan  nations  more  evidently  without  excuse."  * 

We  only  add  a  few  words  of  review*    The  question  proposed  at  tho 
beginning  was,  whether  the  moral  and  religious  aspects  of  heathenism  pie- 
sented  any  real  aigument  against  the  Divine  impartiality  and  benefieoiee. 
An  answer  to  this  question  has  been  attempted,  by  setting  forth  the  fscto 
tliat  in  every  age  and  land  men  have  had  the  teachings  of  naturs,  while  tho 
remnants  of  ancient  faltb,  surviving  among  all  nations,  made  its  lesssas 
inteUigible,  and  gave  nerve  to  the  undying  emotions  of  consoieDoe*    It  bss 
been  also  argued  that  the  light  of  the  early  revelation  was  not  caprieioasly 
withdrawn,  but  that  men  wilfully  and  wickedly  rejected  it.    Grand  int«- 
ventions  in  £!gypt,  Syria,  and  Babylon,  have  been  adduced  as  evideaee  tbst 
God  did  not  utterly  leave  men  in  darkness,  but,  by  frequent  miracle^  by 
the  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  and  by  other  direct  testimony,  convineod  tbo 
world  of  His  existence  and  claims^  and  reproved  its  sinful  ignorance  af  Hioi* 
While  it  may  be  admitted  that  we  cannot  exactly  define  tha  moral  rsbtieos 
of  the  heathen,  it  is  something  to  know  that  many  of  them  may  have  been 
saved*    If  we  are  startled  when  we  remember  that  mors  than  one  half  of 
the  human  race  have^  from  a  very  early  period,  lived  and  died  uaawaie  of 
the  special  revelation  granted  to  the  Jew  and  the  Christian,  it  issitisiie- 
tory  that  the  revektion  itself  never  condemns  their  ignoianee  so  fiffaitt 


♦  Wstion's  Thedogied  Inititatei,  part  i,  cfasp.  ?.,  note  i. 
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was  lMlpleflB»  and  reoogiuBes  tht  ▼alidity  of  the  law  which  they  had  <<iinto 
UumaelTee."  And  we  do  weU  to  lemember  the  words  of  Him  who  is  the 
propitiation,  not  for  our  dns  only,  hot  for  the  sine  of  the  whole  world.  **  I 
Bay  onto  yon.  That  many  ehall  oome  from  the  east  and  west,  and  shall  nt 
down  with  Abimham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 


NABULUS. 

It  was  somewhat  late  in  the  forenoon  when  we  left  Nasareth  for 
Jenin,  where  we  arrived  in  good  time;  the  distance  between  the  two 
betqg  little  more  than  half  a  day*s  journey*  Arriving  so  early,  we  had  the 
lemsinder  of  the  day,  besides  a  long  night,  to  spend  here.  We  rode  to 
the  fountain,  or  **  spring,"  in  the  centre  of  the  village,  and  found  a  nmnbec 
of  camels  collected  near  it«  Afterwards,  we  proceeded  to  an  Arab  dwell* 
io&  of  very  humble  pretensions,  which  was  to  be  onr  quarters  during  our 
aUy.  The  houses  here  are  built  of  stone,  and  there  is  a  moeque  of  consider* 
able  size,  with  a  stately  minaret  appended  to  it.  I  passed  through  the 
Uaar,  and  here  I  happened  to  see  two  women  grinding  at  the  mill.  I 
▼idted,  likewise,  the  Atiwsnsw#,  or  **  baths,"  and  for  some  distance  had  to 
poeecd  alonig  a  subterraneous  passage  to  them. 

Jsoin,  the  ancient  iSit-^afuiim,  or  ^  spring  of  the  gardens,"  is  pleasantly 
tttoated  on  a  slightly  rising  ground,  on  the  very  border  of  the  great  plain* 
lia  well-watered  gardens^  pro.tected  by  strong  fences  of  the  prickly  peaiv 
have  the  reputation  of  being  very  productive.  Ismail  met  here  one  of  hia 
aoquaintaoces^  or  friends,  and  saluted  him  by  an  embrace,  quite  after  tha 
oriental  fashion.  The  scene  was  well  calculated  to  remind  one  of  a  custom 
of  sndent  times.  (Gen.  zxziii.  4.)  The  hut  to  which  he  conducted  me,  I 
found,  was  somewhat  similar  to  the  one  I  had  occupied  at  Kefr-Kemuu 
The  dogs  in  the  night  barked  loudly  ;  and,  occasionally,  the  report  of  fire- 
anns  was  heard,  but,  remaining  in-doors,  I  did  not  ascertain  whence  the 
lOQQds  proceeded.  The  small  lamp  in  the  hut  kept  burning,  though  feebly, 
duriog  a  conriderable  part  of  the  night.  The  stars  shone  brightly.  I 
obtained,  however,  but  little  repose,  and  auKioualy  looked  out  for  the 
approaeh  of  day.  In  the  early  mom,  while  it  was  yet  dark,  the  sounds  of 
the  muezain's  voice  broke  upon  my  ear  from  the  neighbouring  minaret. 
Ismdl  was  very  attentive  to  his  ablutions  and  to  his  devotions  after  the 
Mohammedan  form.  He  spread  his  mat,  or  little  piece  of  cloth,  on  the 
floor,  knelt  upon  it,  turned  hb  face  towards  the  east,  bowed  his  head  several 
times  to  the  ground,  and  somewhat  rapidly,  but  ^parently  with  much 

csmcitnesi^  repeated  hia  prayers^  or  passages  from  the  Koran.*    Soon  after 

~        I  — ~^—  — ^-».^— ^— — ^^— »»— ^— — i^.^i»^— ^-— ^— ■^— —»— ^^— ^»— ^— ■^^— I— — »^»^^^p.^» 

*  An  Arab,  it  has  been  remarked,  when  be  pnys,  thiows  hii  mat  aoTwheie,  gene- 
nnjt  in  obedience  to  the  injunctions  of  the  Koran,  in  the  most  conepicuous  place.  Ha 
pQtt  o^his  ahoes ;  stands  upright ;  leans  forward  until  hi»  hands  rest  upon  his  knees  ; 
l^rads  yetftrther  in  prostration,  and  touches  the  earth  with  his  forehead ;  he  then  riaea 
ciect,  rcdtes  a  sentence  from  the  Koran,  and  goes  through  with  similar  genuflections 
>ad  pioaliatioiia.    In  the  intervals  of  the  prostmtions,  he  sits  back,  his  knees  to  the 
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break  of  day,  ha^iog  ecrupiUoiisly  gone  thzough  hb  rdigiona 
he  got  ready  the  hones,  and  we  left  Jenin  about  eimrtea.*    It  wasafia^ 
clear  monuDg ;  the  air,  however,  was  cold,  and  there  were  iodieatMOtef  a 
hoar-frost  outside  the  town :  my  fingers,  indeed,  were  benumbed  with  ths 
cold  as  we  proceeded.    A  large  number  of  camels,  it  appeared,  bad  pssMd 
the  night  nt  Jenin,  as  we  overtook  a  long  string  of  them  on  the  march,  not 
far  from  the  town,  on  their  way  most  likely  to  N&bulus,  if  notto  Jemsslem. 
They  occupied  the  road  for  a  considerable  distance,  as  they  moved  in  dngls 
file.    The  report  of  fire-arms  I  had  heard  during  the  night,  proceeded  veiy 
probably  from  the  drivers  in  charge  of  the  cameb  and  the  merehandise  they 
carried.    The  sight  of  them  might  recall  to  mind  one  of  thoae  caravans  of 
Ishmaelites  to  whom  Joseph  was  perfidionsly  sold  by  his  brethren.    TbM 
men  were  on  their  return  from  Gilead,  with  their  camels  laden  with  ^ice% 
and  other  rich  articles  of  merchandise,  which  they  were  carrying  into  Eigypt, 
where,  doubtless,  they  produced  a  great  return,  from  the  quantittca  eoa- 
sumed  in  that  country  for  embalming  the  bodies  of  the  dead.    From  their 
purchasing  Joseph,  and  selling  him  to  Potiphlur,  it  is  evident  that  their 
traffic  was  not  confined  to  the  commodities  fumbhed  by  Gilead. 

In  the  course  of  our  journey,  we  passed  or  met  with  smaller  compaaM 
of  camels,  and  many  aaees,  both  camels  and  asses  being  more  or  leas  loaded. 
In  Palestine  there  are  no  roads  for  wheeled  carriage8.f  Hence  the  variois 
kinds  of  commodities  which  have  to  be  transported  from  plaoe  to  plaee  an 
carried  chiefly  on  the  backs  of  camels.  Asses,  also,  or  mulea,  are  psitly 
employed  for  this  purpose.  We  passed  one  or  two  villages,  and  in  one  ^aes 
our  way  led  through  a  laige  plantation  of  olive-trees ;  the  olives  were  ripe 
and  quite  black,  and  were  very  plentiful  on  the  trees.  In  ahape  and  coloar 

gxomid  and  bis  ftet  uuder  him,  and  recites  long  puiages  from  the  Koran.  Somctimei 
they  aze  abstracted,  but  not  always ;  they  have  been  observed,  in  the  Intcnab  betveea 
the  prostratjons,  to  comb  their  heads,  and  address  others  in  conTereatioD,  and  after- 
wards, with  great  gravity,  renew  their  orisons. 

*  Ismail,  my  trusty  attendant,  was  a  powerful, swarthy  Arab,  and  was  reoommeodcd 
to  me  by  the  Bev.  John  Zeller  at  Nasareth,  to  accompany  me  to  Jerusalem.  He  vent 
wiib  me  armed,  in  case  we  might  be  attacked. 

f  There  being  no  artificial  roads,  travel  and  transport  are  all  performed  on  the  bscb 
of  beasts  of  burden,  which  nsually  move  in  single  file.   The  most  importaM  loaies  sit 
parked  only  by  narrow  winding  paths,  that  receive  their  direction  from  die  evciwvafji*g 
feat\ires  of  the  region  over  which  they  pass.     The  soil  is  often  so  hard  as  to  take  as' 
impression  from  the  feet  of  animals ;  and  the  eye  of  an  unpractised  travdkr  peneivcs, 
even  on  a  common  thoroughfare,  no  evidence  that  others  have  pas9ed  along  the  same 
Way.    No  repairs  are  ever  made,  no  labour  employed,  to  remove  an  obstacle,  or  prrveot 
a  breach.     If  a  rock  rollH  down  from  the  mountain,  or  a  diasm  is  made  by  a  swecpfa^ 
f  ortent,  the  next  passer  goes  round  it  the  best  way  he  can ;  and  hcneeibrtk  then  is,  is 
the  needfU  extent,  a  change  in  the  road.     When  the  want  of  room  to  deviate  from  the 
'old  path,  or  any  other  cause,  has  for  a  lotag  time  confined  the  travel  to  a  single  tisck, 
a  narrow  channel  is  usually  worn  deep  into  the  earth,  or  even  iiito  the  free  of  thencl, 
which  is  ordinarily  paved,  or  half  filled  up  with  roUllig  stones ;  thosfbnnh«  the  versC 
possible  foot-hold,  and  the  most  uncomfortable  accommodation  to  the  ft)ot  of  the  borK 
Or  the  donkey. 


they  somewhai  resembled  an  EoglUh  daiDBon.    I  gathered  a  few  as  I  eat 

on  honebacky  but  the  taste  of  theoi  was  by  no  means  palatable*    We  met 

with  very  rough  road  in  some  parts,  and  had  to  dismount  and  lead  our 

honei^  on  two  or  three  oecasionsy  down  the  steep  places.    We  passed  the  dry 

beds  of  water-courses,  through  which  the  torrents  must  eyidently  have 

swept  with  considerable  velocity  in  the  rainy  season.    The  weather,  during 

the  day,  was  fine  and  warm,  notwithstanding  the  coldness  of  the  morning. 

The  mountains,  with  their  huge  round  forms,  sloped  rery  gradually  from 

th^  summits,  and  were  terraced  in  some  places ;  and  even  the  plough  might 

be  seen  in  operation,  as  I  saw  it  in  one  instance,  far  up  on  a  mountain-side, 

where  ii  had  not  been  entirely  denuded  of  the  soil.    But  the  besom  of 

desolatioD  seemed  to  hare  swept  away  the  soil  for  the  most  part  from  them, 

letTing  scarcely  anything  but  the  skeleton  rocks  for  the  eye  to  look  upon. 

Fine^  aeoluded  raHeys  spread  themselves  between  the  hills  in  a  variety  of 

plesBDg  forms,  while  a  deep  deposit  of  soil  lay  embedded  between  them ; 

but  here  and  elsewhere,  I  noticed,  both  hills  and  vales  appeared  in  one 

gtneral  state  of  mourning,  like  a  land  forsaken. 

As  we  were  about  to  descend  the  ridge  of  Mount  Ebal,  however,  the  last 
hill  we  had  to  encounter  before  reaching  N&bulus,  we  had  a  most  interesting 
prospect  spread  before  us.  First,  the  beautiful  slopes  of  the  opposite  hill 
■croM  the  valley  of  Nebulas,  ornamented  with  fine  woodland  scenery,  remind- 
ing me  at  the  time  of  one  of  our  English  parks,  opened  on  our  view ;  then 
the  fertile  valley  of  N&bulus,  and  afterwards  the  town  itself,  with  its 
-sdjobiog  gardens  and  orchards ; — ^the  whole  forming  such  a  remarkable 
eontrast  to  the  almost  frightful  sterility  and  desolation  visible  on  many 
ft  mountain-side  we  had  passed,  that,  for  my  own  part,  I  could  not 
bat  behold  the  change  with  wonder  and  delight.  We  came  in  si^ht 
also  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Before  us  seemed  like  '<  the  garden  of 
£den;"  behind  us,  "a  desolate  wilderness."  '<  Until  I  came  to  this 
plaee,**  says  a  well*known  writer,  **  I  had  frequently  said  to  myself  that 
I  would  not  give  the  estate  of  a  wealthy  gentleman  at  home  for  the 
whole  kingdom  of  David :  but  there  was  a  rare  extraordinary  beauty 
W,  'even  in^  the  hands  of  the  Arab  fellahs.' "  The  town  of  N&bulus  we 
^^Sbt  sight  of  in  the  distance,  pleasantly  seated  on  one  side,  and  some- 
what above  the  common  level  of  the  vale ;  its  external  aspect  being  beautt- 
M  with  the  plantations  and  gardens  which  abound  in  its  vicinity.  It  was 
^  veiy  agreeable  object  to  look  upon  from  this  direction,  and  especially 
nnder  such  circumstances.  Next  to  Jerusalem,  this  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
iDost  interesting  spots  in  the  Holy  Land.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that 
whilst  Oapemaum,  and  the  other  opulent  cities  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake 
of  Tiberias,  in  which  the  ministry  and  the  mighty  works  of  Christ  were 
Rjectedy  are  now  in  ruins,  and  these  so  greatly  defaced  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  for  the  traveller  to  ascertain  their  sites,  Sychar,  where  our  Lord 
was  Idndly  rccdved,  ia  still  a  flourishing  town.  The  charming  situation  of 
this  plase,  and  the  rich  beauty  of  the  vale,  watered  with  numerous  rivulets^ 
sod  ovenifaadowed  by  the  twin  heights  of  Ebal  and  Geritfim,  haveeoicited 
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the  wonder  of  all  inTellen,  and  furniahed  then  with  a  theme  eairiiidi 
they  are  noTer  weary  of  expatiating* 

HaTing  reached  the  yaUey,  we  proceeded  towards  the  towBypawingi« 
OUT  way  into  it»  eome  of  the  gardens  and  plantations  whidi»  more  or  hn^ 
sarronnd  it*    On  onr  aniyal  in  the  town,  oar  path  led  throagh  «mm  bb- 
rowy  ill-payed,  or  rather  unpayed,  streets, — or  Isnea  I  mi^  eili  them,  for 
they  more  resemhle  the  latter  than  the  former  in  the  eyes  of  an  EarapMU, 
-^till  we  dismovnted  at  the  residence  of  the  Bey.  Mr.  Hofer,  of  the  Ginnb 
Misrionaiy  Society  here,  nnder  whose  roof  I  was  hospitably  entarinaid 
during  my  stay.    We  arriyed  in  the  early  part  of  the  afternoon,  ate  a 
tide  (tf  about  eight  hoors  from  leaying  Jenln.    Haying  two  or  tfaiee  boon 
of  daylight  yet  before  me,  and  being  desirons  of  making  good  me  of  ift»l 
went  out,  diortly  after  my  aniyal   in  Nftbulu^  to  aee  Jacob's  WcU, 
distant  rather  more  than  a  mile  from  the  eastern  gate  of  the  town.  I  mi 
accompanied  by  a  young  man  who,  it  appeared,  was  the  jnidor  nutarof 
the  school  instituted  here  by  the  Bidiop  of  Jerusalem,  and  k^m  ipib 
English  with  tolerable  fluency. 

On  leaying  the  town,  we  passed  on  our  way  eome  fine  gardtti  sad 

orchards,  with  the  fruit  on  the  trees  looking  yery  beautiful  at  this  sem 

of  the  year,  considering  it  was  now  somewhat  past  the  middle  of  DceoslMb 

We  rode  down  the  yalley  to  its  entrance,  where  a  low  apur  of  Cleric  noa 

out  towards  the  great  plain ;  and  at  the  point  of  this  spur  lay  a  small  moond, 

oyer  which  some  inconsiderable  ruins  were  scattered.  These  few  and  Aspe- 

less  ruins  are  all  the  landmarks  we  haye,'-^ut  they  are  undoubted,* 

to  proye  that  we  are  standing  in  the  **  parcel  of  a  field,*'  where  Jaaib 

had  spread  his  tent,  and  which  he  purchased  of  the  Shediemites.    fbk 

Is  ''the  pared  of  ground  that  Jacob  gaye  to  his  son  Joseph ;"  and  fkm 

by,  the  early  altar,  called  El-dohe-Iarael,  must  haye  been  raised.   la  tlw 

^  field,**  Joaeph,  sent  by  Jacob  from  the  yde  of  Hebron  to  yidt  his  breUutai 

who  were  feeding  their  flocks  in  Shechem,  was  wandering  in  quest  of  tbeai. 

Here  he  met  a  man  who  told  him  where  they  were^  and  from  hence  he  vest 

to  meet  the  eyil  treatment  he  receiyed  at  their  hands.    Beneath  theie  old 

atones  is  the  wdl  which  Jacob  dug,  and  on  whose  brink  sat  Jesus  wbea  He 

conyersed  with  the  poor  Samaritan  woman.    Before  we  yidied  the  wefl, 

howeyer,  we  turned  adde  to  the  left,  and  rode  a  little  wmy  along  the  pIsiB, 

to  see  Joseph's  tomh,  situated  to  the  north  of  the  wdl,  and  in  the  csntie  «f 

the  opening  of  the  yalley  between  Geriaim  and  EbsL    Here  we  fimnd  the 

monument  erected  to  hb  memory.  This,  according  to  tradition,  is  **  Joscph'i 

tomb  ;*'  and  though  there  is  no  andent  monument  to  mark  the  site^  yet  it 

is  most  probahle  that  tradition  has  really  presenred  a  recollection  of  the  tne 

spot  where  the  patriarch  was  buried.    All  we  know  lor  eartain  i^  tbst 

Joseph  took  an  oath  of  the  children  of  Israd  that  they  would  aany  up  bii 
bones  from  Egypt  :—'*  And  the  bonee  of  Joeeph,  which  the  children  of  bnel 

brought  up  out  of  Egypt,  buried  they  in  Shediem,  in  a  pared  of  grooad 
which  Jacob  bought  of  the  sons  of  Hamor,  the  fiither  of  Shaehea ;"  ood 
thereim  Joseph's  grays  must  be  in  the  immediale  minity.    At  the  besd 


ad  foot  of  the  tomb  m  two  short  pilian,  reported  to  mark  the  aepnlchres 
of  hiaaooi  Ephndm  and  Manaaeeh.    The  tomb  and  the  well  are  not  more 
tkta  three  or  ibar  hundred  yarda  apart,^,aiid  they  are  both  at  that  end  of 
the  TeUey  by  which  Jaeob  approached  it    The  tomb  k  a  small  eneloaura 
of  not  more  than  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  surrounded  by  a 
Ttiy  white  wall  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  which  makes  it  a  conspicuous  object 
in  the  valley.    Within  this  enclosure,  which  has  no  roof  over  it,  there  is  ^ 
little  arched  mound  of  atone  and  lime  that  covers  the  grave  of  Joseph.    At 
oith«  end  of  the  mound  is  a  small  pillar :  the  one,  according  to  the  tradition 
of  the  place^  marking  the  last  resting-place  of  Joseph's  eon,  Ephraim  ;  tha 
other,  that  of  his  eon,  Manaseeh, — ^the  heads  of  the  tribes  whose  inheritance 
this  oottBtry  of  Samaria  came  afterwards  to  be.*    Beyond  this  there  is 
Bothiiig  to  remark  in  the  structure  itself.    It  purports  to  cover  the  tomb  of 
Jooeph,  buried  there  in  the  '^  parcel  of  ground  ^  which  his  father  bequeathed 
especially  to  him  his  &vourite  eon,  and  in  which  his  bones  were  deposited 
after  the  eonqueai  of  the  country  was  completed.    It  is  kept  in  repair  by 
the  Jews  of  N&bnlna ;  but,  like  all  the  other  memorials  of  the  Hebrew 
patiiardhs,  it  la  An  object  of  reverence  to  the  Moslems,  too,  and  to  this  cause 
ill  cweful  preservation  may  be  partly  ascribed. 

We  next  proceeded  to  Jacob's  Well,  dug  by  the  prudent  patriarch  (whoso 
father  Isaac  had  had  so  many  disputes  about  wells)  in  the  parcel  of  ground 
he  boo|(ht  of  Hainor,  and»  perhaps^  at  once  given  to  Joseph,  then  the  only 
MA  of  BadieL  There  is  no  building  over  it  or  near  it,  to  mark  it  out,  like, 
the  tomb,  from  a  diatanee.  The  stonework,  which,  till  within  the  last  few 
yean,  ahnt  in  the  mouth  of  the  well,  ia  now  partly  broken  down ;  and  the 
well  itaelf  haa  either  been  entirely  filled  up,  or  its  mouth  has  been  roofed 
orer  and  covered  with  rubbish,  so  that  no  trace  of  an  opening  into  the  well 
ii  at  preeent  discoverable.  It  is  known  that  the  well  is  a  shaft  cut  down, 
throagb  the  solid  rook,  and  that  it  cannot,  therefore,  have  been  materially 
iajaied.  Without  much  difficulty  it  could  be  cleared  out  and  restored  to 
iU  former  state.  One  traveller  who  visited  the  well  in  Juue,  1856,  relatea^i 
that  until  January  of  that  year,  ^'  they  told  us,  the  well  had  been  preserved," 


*  When  old  lenel  lay  on  hia  death-bed  in  Egyp^  B»d  apoke  bia  last  worda  of 
blessing  to  hia  aooa  and  grandsooa,  he  wittingly  placed  hia  right  band  on  Ephmim'a 
bead,  who  waa  Joaeph'a  younger  aon,  and  gave  him  the  more  aplendJd  heritage  in  hia 
prophetic  benediction.  God  made  the  children  of  Joaepb  a  great  people  hefbrt  they 
otncd  Canaaa  ;  and  to  Ephiaira  waa  givea  a  tract  af  land,  the  veiy  pride  of  CanaaA» 
Mm  tha  other  tribea  xeoeived  their  allotment  on  thai  aide  Jordan.  Judah  alone  bad 
1^  bis  urritoiy,  the  wild  aouth  countiry ;  and  when  the  general  difivion  took  place  in 
ShQoh,  it  was  with  the  proTiso  that  *^  Judah  ahall  abide  in  their  ooaat  on  the  aouth, 
*nd  the  house  of  Joaeph  ahall  abide  in  their  coaau  on  the  north.**  To  the  thousands 
of  Maotsseh,  and  the  tena  of  thouaanda  of  Ephiaim,  Moaea  had  promiaed**  th<f  preciotta 
things  of  heaven,  the  dew,  and  the  predoua  flniita  brought  forth  by  the  aun,  the  pre* 
cHHtt  tbinga  put  forth  by  tha  moon,  the  chief  tbinga  of  tha  anoiait  aountaiaa,  the 
PRcuMa  things  of  the  laatUig  HUa,  the  prefleue  Itoga  of  the  earth,  and  theftyhusaa 
^bcreof;**  and  in  Afoun^  J^phmim  and  the  re^n  round  about  are  the  atill-enduriAg 
eTideacca  of  how  well  Ephraim  bad  filled. 
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ind  thftt  up  to  that  time  one  might  hkr4  at  on  thi^^^edg^  of  the  well,  iad^ 
have  looked  into  its  depths.  Bat  in  that  year  **  the  Atahs  had  broken  and 
scattered  the  stones,  and  filled  the  well  with  mbtMsh.  (Gen.  %xwi.  16.)  The 
Christians  and  Turks  had  been  at  war  in  N&bloos ;-'  n-Toik  had  hem  aod- 
dentally  killed  by  a  Christian ;  and  they  told,  nil  the  filling  up  of  this  well 
was  an  act  of  -reyeDge  on  the  part  of  the  Moaleni^  Idiowiog  how  sKicd  it 
was  to  Christiacns.*' 

A  curious  Incident  is  related  of  a  Bible  that  ^as  onee  accidentally  dropped 
into  the  well,  and  afterwards  reoorered.  Mr.  Bondr,  in  the  namtire  of  the 
Scottish  Missionaries  to  the  Jews,  tells  us  how,  as  &e  #as  leaning  oTer  the 
hole  in  the  top  of  the  arch,  his  Hebrew  Bible  slipped  froitk  the  breast-pocket 
of  his  coat,  astid  disappeared,  as  he  naturally  thought,  for  iv4ae  in  the  depth 
below.  Dr.  Wilson,  in  his  ^  Lands  of  the  Bible,"  completes  the  story  by 
telling  us  how  it  was  found  and  fetched  up,  after  it  had  lain  at  the  bottoB 
of  the  well  for  about  four  years.  Hating  lowered  one  of  his  attendants  by 
a  rope,  the  Bible  was  found  embedded  in  ihe  mire,  the  well  being  all  but 
dry.  At  N&bulus  I  met  with  the  individual  referred  to,  whe  descended  the 
well  on  that  occasion,  and  whose  name  is  Yakoob,  or  Jaoob-esh-^dlabi,  a 
membcor  of  the  Samaritan  synagogue.  .It  was  not  without  much  persoasioa, 
it  'seems,  that  Jacob  was  induced  to  renture  on«o  perilous  an  undertaking. 
He  was  reminded,  however,  to  put  his  trust  in  Jacobus  Crod ;  and  at  length 
he  consented  to  lie  lowered  down,  having  meanwhile  stipulated  for  a  coa- 
siderable  badbshith,  and  was  afterwards  safely  drawn  up  again,  so  that  ne 
harm  befell  him.  To  follow  the  narrative.  '^  Jaisob  tied  the  rope  round 
his  body  below  his  shoulders.  The  Arabs  held  with  us  the  rope,  and  we 
took  care  that  he  should  descend  as  gently  as  possible.  When  our  materiil 
was  nearly  exhausted,  he  called  oat,  *  I  have  reached  the  bottom ;  and  it  t> 
at  present  scarcely  covered  with  water.'  After  searching  for  about  &f9 
minutes  for  the  Bible  among  the  stones  and  mud  at  the  bottom,  he  joyfully 
called  out,  *  It  is  found !  it  is  found  I  it  is  found !  *  He  was  not  slow  to 
confess  hb  fears  for  his  safe  arrival  at  the  top  agun.  *  Never  mind,'  erieJ 
Mordecd,  one  of  the  party,  on  observing  his  alarm,  'you  will  got  up  by  tlie 

help  of  the  God  of  Jacob.' The  book,  from  having  been  so  long  stsepid 

in  the  water  and  mud  below,  was,  with  the  exception  of  the  boards,  rsduoed 
to  a  mass  of  pulp.  In  our  effort  to  recover  it,  we  had  ascertained  the  depth 
of  the  well,  which  is  exactly  seventy-five  feet.  Its  diameter  is  about  niae 
feet.  It  is  entirely  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  ia  a  work  of  great  labeor. 
It  bears  marks  about  it  of  the  greatest  antiquity.  *  The  wdl  is  deep,*  was  thede* 
scription  given  of  it  by  the  woman  of  Samaria  to  onr  Lord."  (John  i v.  II.) 

Formerly,  it  is  said,  there  was  a  square  hole,  opening  into  a  carefnlly  boilt 
vaulted  •chamber,  about  ten  feet  square,  in  the  floor  of  which  was  the  tme 
mouth  of  the  well.  Now  a  portion  of  the  vault  has  fidlen  in,  and  com* 
pletely  covered  up  the  mouth,  so  that  nothing  can  be  seen  above  bat  a  disl- 
low  pit  half  filled  with  stones  and  rubbish.  "*  The  well  ia  deep^' 
five  feet,  it  appears,  when  last  measured  ;  and  there  was  probaUy  a 
derable  accumulation  of  rubbish  at  the  bottom.    Sometimes  it  oontabi  a 
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few  feet  of  water,  but  at  others  it  b  qalte  dry.    It  is  entirely  exeavated  in 

the  solid  rock,  perfectly  roand,  nine  feet  in  diameter,  with  the  sides  hewn 

flDooth  and  regular.    It  has  every  claim  to  be  considered  the  original  well, 

rank  deep  into  the  rocky  ground  by  *'our  father  Jacob.''    This  at  least 

was  the  tradition  of  the  place  in  the  last  days  of  the  Jewish  people.  (John 

ir.  ^  12.)    Of  all  the  special  localities  of  our  Lord's  life,  this  is  almost  the 

only  one  absolutely  undisputed.    Jews  and  Samaritans,  Christians  and 

Mohammedans^  all  agree  in  beHeving  that  this  is  really  *' Jacob's  Well ;" 

and  its  poution  so  completely  harmonizes  with  the  narratires  of  both  the 

Old  and  New  Testament  that  we  can  haye  no  doubt  on  the  matter.    The 

ixadition  goes  back,  says  Dr.  Robinson,  at  least  to  the  time  of  Eusebius,  in 

the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century.    That  vnriter,  indeed,  speaks  only  of 

the  sepulchre ;  but  the  Bordeaux  Pilgrim,  in  jl.d.  333,  mentions  also  the  well.  * 

Jerome  says  that  a  church  had  been  built  over  it,  and  the  ruins  round  the  well 

are  soppoaed  to  be  those  of  this  church,  which  was  destroyed  during  the 

Crusades.    Jesua  was  journeying  from  Jerusalem  to  Galilee,  and  rested  at 

the  well,  while  **  His  disciples  were  gone  away  into  the  city  to  buy  meat.** 

The  well,  therefore,  lay  apparently  before  the  city,  and  at  some  distance 

from  it.    In  passing  along  the  eastern  plain,  Jesus  had  halted  at  the  well, 

tod  sent  His  disciples  to  the  city  situated  in  the  narrow  ralley,  intending 

00  their  return  to  proceed  along  the  plain  on  His  way  to  Galilee,  without 

Bimaelf  visiting  the  city.    All  this  corresponds  exactly  to  the  present  cha- 

lacter  of  the  ground.    The  well,  too,  was  Jacob's  Well,  of  high  antiquity, 

a  known  and  venerated  spot ;  which,  after  having  already  lived  for  so  many 

years  in  tradition,  would  not  be  likely  to  be  forgotten  in  the  two  and  a  half 

centories  intervening  between  St.  John  and  Eusebius.*    There  are  a  few 

hovels  or  hnta,  and  also  the  remains  of  apparently  much  older  buildings^  at 

a  little  distance  from  the  well,  in  the  direction  of  the  town. 

Jacob's  Well,  as  every  reader  of  the  New  Testament  knows,  is  inseparably 
comiected  with  one  of  the  most  touching  incidents  in  our  Saviour's  history. 
"He  left  Judca,  and  departed  again  into  Galilee.  And  He  must  needs  go 
through  Samaria.  Then  cometh  He  to  a  city  of  Samaria,  which  is  called 
Sychar,  near  to  the  parcel  of  ground  that  Jacob  gave  to  his  son  Joseph. 
Now  Jacob's  well  was  there.  Jesus,  therefore,  being  wearied  with  His 
journey,  sat  thus  on  the  well ;  and  it  was  about  the  uxth  hour.  There 
Cometh  a  woman  of  Samaria  to  draw  water :  Jesus  saith  unto  her.  Give  me 
to  drink.**  (John  iv.  3—7.)  The  well  is  in  the  direct  road  to  Sychar ;  and 
here  in  the  sultry  noontide  it  was  natural  that  a  tired  wayfarer  would  rest 
and  drink.  In  the  brief  and  beautiful  narrative  already  cited,  there  is  that 
which  may  well  excite  our  tenderest  sensibilities.  We  sympathize  with 
the  wants  and  infirmities  of  the  unless  humanity  of  our  blessed  Lord,  ^  the 
man  Christ  Jeans,"  ^  who,  though  He  was  rich,  yet  for  our  sakes  became 

•  It  Is  mdemood  diet  the  well,  and  the  site  asonnd  it,  have  been  latdy  purdiaaed 
by  the  Ruaaiao  Cbnreh,  though  not,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  with  the  intention  of  erecting 
a  church  ofer  it,  and  dius  for  ever  destroying  the  reality  and  the  sentiment  of  the 
place; 
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poor ;"  «•  we  tIbw  Him  taberaadii^  in  oar  xurtnre,  and  jovmeyiag  ftam 
place  to  place^as^  He  went  aboiut  doing  good ;"  ai  we  think  of  Him  wnij 
and  tbiiatyy  approaching  thia  well  for  temporarj  reet  and  refrahment^  jmt 
as  any  weary  trareller  might  do  under  similar  dveumatanocs.  We  fiad 
that  He  who  is  **  tonehed  with  the  feeling  of  oar  infirmitiefl^"  was  seoaiUs 
to  pain  and  fatigue^  to  hanger  and  thirst,  like  other  men ;  thai  He  wss  of 
«  Uie  same  flesh  and  blood ; "  "  tried  in  all  points  like  as  we  are.**  It  wis 
here,  we  ieam,  that,  ^  wearied  with  His  journey /'  He  rested  about  mid-day ; 
and*  while  He  **  sat  thus  on  the  well,'*  taught  the  poor  Samaritan  woman 
those  great  truths  which  have  broken  down  the  separating  wall  betwesa 
Jews  and  Gentiles :  **  God  is  a  Spirit ;  and  they  that  worship  Him  moat 
worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  trntlu*'  Hither  to  the  Saviour  came  Samaris*i 
•daughter  ;  and  His  words^  **  Give  me  to  drinki"  which  showed  that  in  Hit 
breast  there  lurked  no  Jewish  scorn  or  prejudice,  disarmed  hostility  in  hen^ 
and  won  her  to  converse,  and,  finally,  to  believe.  On  the  well's  brink  sat 
Jesus,  the  way-worn,  wearied,  thirsting  traveller,  in  His  lowly  humanity, 
so  soon  to  display  His  Divine  omniscience,  to  convince  the  ignorant,  unbe- 
lieving Samaritans  that  He  was  in  very  truth  the  Chriat.  Hers^  too^  sf 
the  people  flocked  from  the  city  to  hear  Him,  He  pointed  His  disciples  ts 
the  waving  fields  which  decked  the  noble  plain  around,  exclaiming,  **  Ssy 
not  yop  There  %re  yet  four  months,  and  then  oometh  harvert!  behold^  I 
say  unto  you.  Lift  up  your  eyes,  and  look  on  the  fields ;  for  they  are  whttt 
already  to  harvest"  They  were  commanded  to  **  lift  up  their  eyes  aad 
look,"  to  be  reproved  for  the  dalness  of  their  spiritual  perception^  and  to 
have  their  latent  missionary  seal  roused  into  life  by  a  most  affecting  emblem 
pf  the  pressing  wants  of  the  human  race.  And  now  it  was  that  the  fint- 
fruits  of  those  whom  the  Jews  considered  as  strangers  were  gathered  into 
the  gamer,  soon  to  be  followed  by  the  great  harrest  of  the  Gentile  worid. 

The  Saviour  was  aboijit  to  tarry  two  days  in  the  neighbouring  ^'dty  of 
Samaria,  which  is  called  Sychar,"  before  He  proceeded  on  His  journey  on 
the  great  road  through  which  ^*  He  must  needs  go,"  when  '*He  left  JudmSySiid 
departed  into  Galilee."  He  was  at  this  time  tmvelling  on  the  same  road  as 
ourselves,  only  in  an  opposite  direction.  He  had  left  Judca  on  His  w^ 
*'  into  Galilee,"  and  we  had  left  Galilee  on  our  way  into  Judaaa ;  aod»  as 
Samaria  lay  between  the  two.  He  and  we  **  must  needs  go  through  Sama* 
ria."  Our  Lord,  as  we  learn  from  the  narmtiye,  (John  iv.  40p)  ^  abode  two 
days-"  inSychar ;  and  we  abode  a  part  of  two  days  in  Nibolua^  on  or  nsar 
the  site  of  which  town  Sychar  had  stood.  The  circumstance,  or  iither 
coincidence,  is  too  interesting  not  to  be  remarked,  liay  suitable  meditstion 
be  gathered  from  it  i  May  it  be  made  spiritually  profitable  to  both  the 
writer  and  his  readers ;  so  that  each  may  daily  endeavour,  by  His  grso^ 
"  to  follow  the  blessed  steps  of  His  most  holy  life  !  " 

On  leaving  the  well  we  rode  back  into  the  town.  The  landscspe  haa 
ohanged  but  little  sinoe  tha  Saviour  was  here,  and  walked  up  Ihissaae 
valley ;  and  though  the  palaces  of  Sychar  are  gone,  and  have  left  no  sue- 
vessoTs,  yet,  from  a  little  distance,  KAbulaa^  embosomed  in  grores,  may  not 


Afhr  much.  In  gtiunlaipjpnna^^  OnoMiaideof  thr 

▼illej  which  lay  befon  us  wm  Moont  Ebal,  and  on  tha  othar  Mount 
Gfiiiiai ;  at  tha  foot  of  iha  latter  lias  tha  town  of  Nibulns.    Garixim  is  a 
Boantain  whidi  forma  part  of  tha  rtdge  eallad  Mount  Ephraim ;  and  waa 
ths  i^pointad  **Moantun  of  Blessing/'  whan  tha  tribes  ware  assembled, 
half  OB  Ebal  and  half  on  Gerisim,  to  hear  the  words  of  blessing  and  of 
enniflg  firom  the  mountain  ridgea  on  either  hand.    Grorea,  and  gardens, 
•ad  tenaced  enltiration  cover  its  lower  slope,  and  climb  &r  np  ita  sides. 
Knmenms  flocks  pasture  over  its  crest,  and  sparkling  rills  burst  forth  from 
ito  flanks,  and  daah  through  its  nvines,  to  fertifiae  the  vale  below  ;  so  that 
as  to  ita  pleasantness  Geriaim,  it  has  bean  said,  maj  well  boaat.    Ebal  and 
Geriiim  are  of  about  equal  height^  eaah  being  estimated  to  ba  from  eight 
hundred  to  a  thousand  feet  hight    Oa  the  summit  of  Geriaim  stood,  in  paat 
ages,  the  Samaritan  temple  referred  to  bj  tha  woman  at  Jacob's  Well,  when 
aha  mid,  **  Our  Others  worshipped  In  this  mountain ; "  and  every  year  it  is 
asoanded  in  solemn  procession  by  the  small  remnant  of  the  Samaritan  people 
who  atill  dwell  in  the  city  of  their  fathers.    It  is  thought  that  in  our 
SsTiour'a  time  this  temple  was  in  being.  (John  iv.  20.)    It  was  from  tha 
top  of  Geriaim  that  Jotham  delivered  his  eelebrated  paiable  (probably 
tha  moat  aaoient  sustained  alk^ory  which  ia  anywhere  to  be  found,)  against 
tha  ungrateful  Abimelech  and  the  Shaehemites^  before  his  fl^ht  to  Beeiv 
Near  the  foot  of  Ebal  is  a  laige  Mohammedan  cemetery  ;  and  on  the  sida 
af  ths  mountain,  not  far  from  its  base,  is  a  long  range  of  grottos  and  tomba. 
lo  the  deep  valley  between  Gbal  and  Geriaim  lie  the  graves  of  Joseph,  of 
Beacar,  the  son  of  Aaron,  and  Joshua,  **  the  servant  of  the  Lord.*' 

Both  Ebal  and  Qeriaim  are  remarkable  hill^  not  only  for  their  form  and 
b«lk,  but  from  the  relative  position  in  which  they  stand  to  eaoh  other,  with 
a  fine  valley  interveniilg.    But  their  importance^  historically  oonaidered,  ia 
itUi  more  remarkable.  They  were  the  scene  of  a  most  impressive  oeremony 
which  had  been  commanded  by  Moses,  but  which  did  not  take  place  till 
after  his  defith,  under  Joshua  his  successor.    It  was  on  Mount  Ebal  that 
God  commanded  to  be  reared  up  an  altar,  and  a  pillar  inscribed  with  thq 
law ;  and  the  tribes  werf  to  be  assembled,  half  on  Ebal,  and  half  on  Gerii 
slm,  to  bear  the  fearful  maledictions  pronounced  by  the  Levites  upon  all 
who  should  violate  th^  obligations  of  the  aacrad  code,  and  the  blessings  proi* 
miaad  to  those  who  fhofild  observe  them.    The  tribes  which  responded  with 
MmultaneouB  ^  Amens'^  to  the  cnrpes^  were  to  be  stationed  on  Mount  Ebal, 
and  those  who  answered  to  the  blessings  on  Mount  Geriaim.    The  woi^ 
of  the  curse  were  commanded  to  be  spoken  by  the  Levites  to  the  people 
with  a  loud  voice ;  to  which  all  the  people  answered  and  said.  Amen.  ''And 
ell  Israel,  and  their  eldersi  iMid  officers^  and  their  judges^  steod  on  this  side 
the  ark  and  on  that  aide  befofe  the  prints  the  Levites,  whieh  bare  the  ark 
of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord,  af  well  the  atmnger,a8  he  that  was  bom  among 
thaqi ;  half  of  them  over  ^gi^nat  Mount  Geriaim,  and  half  of  them  over 
IgsniBt  Mo^pt  Ebal ;  M  Mcmi^  th^  9err«it  of  the  Lord,  had  oommanded 
h«for^  that  ^hey  s^iould  htf ef  the  people  pf  IsiaaK    Aad  aft^wfrd  he  read 


ail  tiba  vwii «f  Ifcii  lia^  lliii  IiIimIi^i  ■ml  i  ■iiiin|n^  nrrnTilint  tH  nil  thit  iff 
viittnnitiM talk «ftibe law*  ( Joahaa tHL 33, 94.) 

Thia^iaail  mtBiByj     peffaiys  the  moat  giand  in  the  history  of  aatkns 
-^wmMLj  ffawai  hj  Joakna  after  he  gained  poaicaBioa  of  ih«  Pn* 

■on  fitting  Menc^  it  has  been  Temarkedy  oovld  aoihave 
n  hettar  wtaation  eonoriTed  for  this  pnipoae ;  the  lulb 
diatanee  finm  each  other  that  the  hoots  of  Isnel  migiit 
the  Toiee  Cnnn  dfthcr  side  be  heard  distincil  J,  OB  a  cabn 
daj,  thius^ghimt  tfie  whsle  aasenihlj.  It  mnst  hare  been  an  impouny 
ta  hare  witnesssd  tiie  ▼ariova  tribes  ooenpying  thdr  difimd 
with  ths  liiwiiabiu  Joshna  at  thtfr  head,  the  immense  maltitads 
in  ^gm  pUanz  as  finr4is  the  eje  conld  leaelu  As  they  pn- 
wiAonsToiee  the  knid  Aam,  the  shont  must  have  refeibcntsd 
tfie  hilla  mnmmd^  and  aaeended  in  one  vast  ehoms  towards  hssfis. 
Nibnlns^  or  Nabloo^  ia  a  laige  and  fionrishing  town,  oontaining  a  popn- 
it  is aappaaed,  of  abont  eight  thoosand. inhabitants.  It  is  a  plsesof 
idcrabls  importanes^  net  onlj  from  its  rekttre  magnitade,  hot  likewise 
6am  the  esntxal  poaition  it  ooeopim  in  a  eonntr j  m  thinl  j  psopM  si 
PilfsHne.  It  la  a  grsat  diai^  of  soeaeon  eoming  into  N&bnius,  and  eon* 
Imstiig  it  with  the  aolitarjr  plaees  throng^  whieh  the  timTeller  most  pien- 
o>asl/  have  passpdj  from  whslevsr  qvartsr  he  majr  haTo  approadied  Ibe 
town  ;  and  thia  remark  ia  cspeciall j  applieahle  when  approaching  it  from 
the  north,  namdj,  tnm  Galilee.  As  I  rode  through  the  haaaara,  the 
— merona  ahepa  or  ataUa  im  both  sides  of  the  long,  narrow  aTmnei  «r 
thoronghfium  thoogh  ^Hiieh  I  passed,  appeared  to  be  well  sopplied  with 
eommodities.  The  baaaam  here  were  the  meet  eztensire  and  hnsy-leoking 
bjfrrof  an/town  I  had  yet  aeon  in  Palestine*  Nibulns  isaaandent 
town  ;  and  here  and  there  might  be  aeoi  ^dences  of  its  antiqni^,  ia  s 
hroken  oolnmn  or  other  liagment  of  old  date.  The  atreets  are  ardied  OTer 
in  aome  plaess^  and  the  hooaea  am  hoilt  oTer  them  ;  thns  thej  form  Tanlted 
or  eoYered  way^  which  wear,  however,  a  gloomy  aspeet,  as  the  tmreller 
passes  threngh  them.  Nibnlw  is  adebmted  iot  the  manntetore  of  a 
peenliar  kind  of  sweetmeat,  called  assosM^  whieh  is  held  in  luigh  repute. 
ItiasocslledyfiNimtheoilofsesameeonstitntingoneitf  its  prineipal  iQgi»- 
dients.  A  large  amount  of  oUto-oiI  is  ako  made  in  NAbnlna.  I  went  to 
see  the  oil-mill  belonging  to  the  English  Church  Mission  establiahed  hei^ 
and  of  which  the  Mimionaiy  hm  the  oversight.  The  juice  is  here  prcMd 
out  from  the  olives^  and  the  procem  of  estraction  and  preparation  of  the  oil 
furnishes  employment  for  a  number  of  the  Christian  population.  The  oO 
of  Nikbnlus  is  considered  the  best  in  Syria.  Near  the  Misuon-honse  b  the 
school  founded  by  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem  for  the  benefit  of  the  yoeth  of 
the  town.  NAbulus  lies  principally  along  the  eastern  base  of  Gcrinin* 
£mboaomed  in  the  mountains,  with  its  rich  and  well-wat«ed  fields  sod 
orchards,  and  gardens  of  flowering  and  fruit-trees^  no  wonde^  that  the  eito- 
ation  of  the  town  has  been  described  m  one  of  surpassing  beauty.  *Xhe 
land  of  Syria^^'aaid  Hohammed^  **i$  belored  by  AUah  beyond aO  kads; 
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tad  (hepBii  «f  Sjria  t^hieb  he  loreth  mott  is  the  ditiilet  of  Jorankm  ; 
and  the  place  which  He  lereth  meet  in  the  district  of  Jeniaalem  is  tlie 
mooDtatn  of  NAbulua."  Its  appeanmce  has  called  forth  the  admiration  of  all 
tnTellers  who  liave  any  sensibilily  to  the  cliarins  of  nature.  It  lies  in  a 
iheltered  vailej,  protected  bj  Creriifim  on  the  souths  and  Ebal  on  the  north. 
Thefeet  of  these  roonntainsy  where  they  rise  fitom  the  town^are  not  more  than 
fire  hnndred  yards  apart.  The  bottom  of  the  Talley  is  about  eighteen  hnn* 
dred  feet  abore  the  level  of  the  8e%  and  the  top  of  Oeiizim  eight  hundred 
feet  higher  still.  The  site  of  the  present  city,  which  we  heltoTe  to  bar* 
been  also  that  of  the  Hebrew  city,  occurs  exactly  on  the  water-anmaalt ; 
and  streams  issuing  from  the  neighbouring  fringe  there,  flow  down  the 
(^poaite  slopes  of  the  vidley,  spreading  Teidurs  and  fertility  in  every  direo- 
tioD.  TraTelleis  tic  with  each  other  in  the  language  which  they  employ 
to  describe  the  scene  that  bursts  here  so  suddenly  upon  them  <m  arriTing  in 
spring  or  early  sun^mer  at  this  paradise  of  the  Holy  Land.  The  somewhat 
iterile  a^ect  of  the  adjacent  mountains  becomes  itself  a  foil,  as  it  were,  to 
eet  off  the  eflRBct  of  the  Tcrdant  fields  and  orchards  which  fill  up  the  valley, 
**  There  is  nothing  finer  in  all  Palestine,"  s^fs  Dr.  Clarke^  ^  than  the  view 
of  N&bulns  from  the  heights  around  it.  Af  the  trareller  descends  towards 
It  from  the  hills,  it  appean  luxuriantly  embosomed  in  the  most  delightful 
and  frsgrsnt  howers,  half  concealed  by  rich  gardens  and  by  stately  trees, 
collected  into  groves^  bA  around  the  bold  and  beautifal  valley  in  whiob  it 
stands."  **  The  whole  valley/'  says  Dr.  Robinson,  '*  was  filled  with  gardens 
of  ▼egetables^  and  orchards  of  all  kinds  of  fraits,  watered  by  fouataina^ 
which  bnrst  forth  in  various  parts,  and  flow  westwards  in  refreshing  streams* 
It  came  upon  us  suddenly  like  a  spene  of  fairy  enchantment.  We  saw 
nothing  to  compare  with  it  in  all  Palestine.  Here,  beneath  the  shadow  of 
an  immense  mulberry-tree,  by  the  side  of  a  purling  rill,  we  pitched  our 
tent  for  the  remainder  of  the  day  and  the  night....  w  We  roae  early,  awakened 
^y  the  songs  of  nightingales  and  otber  birds,  of  which  the  gardens  around 
na  were  full."  Apart  entirely  from  the  historic  interest  of  the  place,  such 
are  the  natural  attractions  of  this  favourite  resort  of  the  patrisorchs  of  old, 
inch  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  and  the  indescribaUe  air  of  tmnquillity  and 
repose  whidi  hangs  over  the  scene,  that  the  traveller,  anxious  as  he  may  be 
to  haaten  forward  in  hia  journey,  feels  that  he  would  gladly  linger,  and 
could  pasB  here  days  and  weeks  without  impatience. 

The  allusions  to  Shechem  in  the  Bible  are  numerous^  and  show  how 
important  the  place  was  in  Jewish  history.  Abraham,  on  his  first  migra* 
tion  to  the  Land  of  Promise,  ^ehed  his  tent  and  built  an  altar  under  the 
**  Oak  "  (or  Terebinth)  of  Moreh  at  Shechem.  *"  The  Canaanite  was  then 
in  the  land ;"  and  it  is  evident  that  the  region,  if  not  the  city,  was  already 
in  poasessien  of  the  aboriginal  race.  (See  Gen.  xif.  6.)  Jacoh  arrived  here 
after  hu  sojourn  in  Mesopotamia.  (Gen.  xxxiii.  18 ;  xxxiv.)  It  was  at  this 
time  that  the  patriarch  purchased  from  the  chieftain  Hamor,  the  firther  of 
Shechem,  <<the  parcel  of  ground,"  which  he  subsequeMly  bequeathed,  as 
>  apedal  patrimony,  to  his  son  Joseph.  (Gen.  xlviii.  22 ;  Joshua  xxiv.  d2; 
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•JobB It.  ff.)  DMag  JmoV^  tojonm «k  Hobran,  hw flM»»  In  A» «o«rf 
ilieir  pail«nl  wanderiagi^  divTa  their  iloekt  to  Sbeehem,  and  ai  Dotliaii,  it 
tkat  neigUionrlioed,  JoMph,  who  had  baon  aant  to  look  altar  tbMr  veUu^ 
waa  aaixed  and  told  to  tha  lahnaolitca.  (Gan.  xxzviL  12— 2&)  Hcit»oa 
tha  antmnee  of  the  laraalitea  Into  iha  Promiead  Land,  God  ooaaunMu 
^f  tha  tiihaa  to  be atatiosad  on  Kount  GaristiDy  and  auLon  Mount  EM; 
the  former  to  proBovnoa  blai^ga  on  tha  obadient,  tha  latter  to  daDOaiMi 
•01809  i«ainat  tha  dieobadient.  (Dent.  xi.  20 ;  xxviL  12 ;  Joshoa  tiS.  83.) 
^hecham  fdl  to  tha  tiibe  of  Ephraim,  and  waa  given  to  tha  Untc^aad 
wm  a  city  of  refuge.  It  wm  here  Joahea  aaeemhled  tho  people,  ehoiUy 
kefoia  hia  dcHtb,  Bod  daltTeKd  to  them  his  last  csoanaeia.  (Jethna  zzir. 
J^M.)  After  the  toth  of  Gideon,  Abimelechbta  eon  induoed  the  Shedieai« 

•Itaa  to  rarolt  from  tha  Hebrew  eommonwaalih,  and  daot  him  ae  king. 
-{Jvc^ea U.)    It  waa  to  denonnae  thiaact of  nanrpatioo  and  tieaaaB  that 

Jotham  delmred  hia  parable  of  the  treea  to  the  men  of  Skeeham  from  tk 
tipp  of  Gariaim*  M  reeotded  at  length  in  Jadgea  iz.  7, 9ef.    Piotomqae 

traita  of  the  aU^gary,  aa  Dr.  Stanley  saggcata,  are  atrikingly  appaapriate  te 

•iJia  davarfifiad  foliage  of  tha  region* 

(^To  he  coiOinMed,) 


CHARLES  WESLEY  AND  METHODIST  HYMNS. 
[WiTBiN  the  laat  few  yeara,  Wealeyan  faymnology  haa  attracted  conriier- 
aUe  attention,  both  in  onr  own  country  and  on  the  conUaent  of  Ameries. 
Papniar  leotnrea,  «rticlea  in  Reviews  and  Magazines,  and  volumes  of  cod- 
ilderable  sisa  have  been  published  on  Uie  deeply  interesting  theme.  But 
these  valuable  ptoduetiona  have  issued  chiefly,  if  not  exduaively,  fiem 
Methodist  peaa.  It  ia  gratifying,  however,  to  find  that  the  splendid  pm^ 
of  Chariea  Wealey  as  the  Poet  of  MeUiodUm  is  attracting  attention  beyoad 
the  limita  of  our  own  community.  Not  only  are  his  hymns  fiodiag  their 
way  in  larger  nombera  into  the  psalmody  of  other  ahnrehea ;  but  able  mea 
who  have  no  connexion  with  Mothodiem,  are  beginning  to  yield  a  wtlliof 
teatimony  to  the  highly  poetic  and  richly  experimental  character  of  oar 
incompamUs  hy  mna.  In  the  American  BibUaikeca  Sacra  for  January  sad 
April  laat,  them  are  two  articles  of  considerable  length  on  ^  Charies  Werief 
and  Methodist  Hymns,"  by  the  Rev.  Frederic  M.  Bird.  The  author  hu 
aaiafully  atndied  hia  aelected  theme ;  and  the  easaya  diaplay  great  geaonl 
aocnmcy  of  detail,  a  truly  cathdic  spirit,  and  a  real  appreciation  of  the  peeu* 
liar  beauties  of  the  Wesley  poetry.  The  following  passsges,  while  they  enridi 
onr  pages,  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  gratify  very  many  of  our  readers.] 

If  is  di£BcBlt  properly  to  handle  a  subject  of  such  magaituda,  and  oat 
which  has  been  so  little  atudied  and  appreciated.  **  The  glorious  mproecii 
^f  MLfthodiam"  is  acarcejly  yet  extinct ;  the  name  of  Wesley  stiU  maM 
jEoany  ^Id-tw^  prejiMiicaa.  Calvioists  have  not  quite  lost  their  sa^icioo 
pf  thp  Arminian  teaeheri  9or  Chimhmep  foxgottan  to  look  eoldly  epoa  tk$ 
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grttt  adusmatic  Can  anj  good  thing  wme  oat  of  Nasareth?  Charles 
Wctlej  WM  thb  **  Bard  of  Methodi«i ;"  and  most  people,  without  knowing 
my  thoroDghly  what  Methodiam  is,  judge  it  to  be  something  qnite  diffep- 
tnt  frera  other  forme  of  ChrietianitXt  and  therefore  conclude  that  its  poet 
ean  hardly  be  the  poet  of  the  chnrch  at  large.  Mr.  Creamer,  in  hie  **  Me- 
thodist Hymaology,"  haiatde  the  opinion,  that  the  man  u  not  born  who 
•honld  fnlly  appreciate  the  genius  of  the  Methodist  poet.  Certainly  the 
dsy  will  come  when  the  grateful  praises  of  his  own  people  shall  be  echoed 
by  the  thanks  of  the  whole  Cbrietian  world ;  when  poeterity  shall  remedy 
tbs  tardy  justice  of  time,  and  Charles  Wesley  be  acknowledged  as  a  name 
gnst  among  British  poets^  and  faoile  yrinetps  of  modern  sacred  song.  It 
is  becsose  the  Methodist  poet  is  nc$  knoion,  that  he  is  not  appreciated.  The 
mors  extensively  and  cloeely  his  writings  are  examined,  the  more  will  be 
fband  in  them  worthy  to  be  admired  and  used.  Other  hymn-writers  have 
htd  SQBM  measure  of  justice  done  them.  Of  Dr.  Watts,  especially,  the 
nsms  snd  writings  are  household  words.  His  Psalms  and  Hymns  may  be 
foand  at  every  book-stall,  and  very  copious  extracts  from  them  in  every 
hymn-book.  But  only  a  few  venturesome  persons  have  explored  the  vast 
mioe  of  Wesleyan  poetry ;  and  its  treasures  are  as  yet  unclaimed  and  unused 
bj  the  church  at  large.  Dr.  Watts  has  been  commonly  considered  the  most 
rolnisinoos  and  powerful  of  hymnists.  Many  of  our  readers  will  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  the  published  Wesleyan  hymns  are  five  times  as  nume- 
roQsss  his ;  and  that  of  this  immense  mass  the  literary  standard  is  far  higher 
tbsB  that  of  the  lesser  bulk  of  the  more  celebrated  writer.  Set  aside  one 
hundred  of  Watto'e  and  five  hundred  of  Wesley's  best  hymns ;  there  will 
be  Bo  comparison  between  the  remainder,  in  style  and  poetic  merit.  Dr. 
Wstts  was  a  poet  at  certain  times,  and  under  special  inspiration ;  Charles 
Wesley  was  a  poet  by  nature  and  habit,  and  almost  always  wrote  as  such. 
Of  coarse,  his  effusions  are  not  equal  among  themselves ;  but  he  established 
snd  observed,  through  all  his  multiplicity  of  verses,  a  standard  which  no 
ether  by  mn- writer  up  to  his  time  was  able  to  approach,  and  which  none  has 
nnce  surpassed. 

The  above  remarks  have  an  air  of  special  pleading.  It  may  relieve  our 
readers  to  know,  that  the  present  writer  is  not  a  Methodist,  and  simply 
wishes  to  see  justice  rendered*  He  has  had  inclination  and  opportunity  to 
study  the  Wesleyan  poetry  as  few  persons  have  done,  and  the  conclusions 
resulting  from  that  study  are  here  expressed.  The  object  of  the  present 
tfticle  is  to  communicate  as  thorough  and  extensive  a  knowledge  of  the 
subject  as  our  limits  will  permit,  by  allowing  our  author  to  speak  for  him- 
self ss  naturally  as  may  be,  and  illustrating  the  various  phases  of  his  genius 
snd  character  by  extracts  from  his  works.  If  any  attention  is  thereby 
drawn  to  a  redm  of  literary  wealth  which  lies  a  little  oiF  the  high  road, 
lad  has  been  neglected  by  most  travellers,  but  oflTers  to  the  enterprising 
visiter  unequalled  attrsetiona  and  rlwards ;  if,  in  any  quarter,  an  enlarged 
latesfit  ba  awakened  in  the  most  fertile  and  important,  yet  least  explored, 
Hgion  ^  E«g^  by  mnolog^,  the  labour  will  not  be  lost. 
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The  intentt  which  attaehw  to  the  Wedeyan  poetxy  ie  not  ^e  menl  j 
to  its  intriiuic  exoellence.    It  is  the  piodact,  not  only  of  a  gicti  mind,  bet 
of  a  nure  day,  and  wonderful  doings.    No  hymns  were  ever  so  antobio- 
gn^hic  and  historical.    They  groan  nnder  the  mortal  ai^isfa  of  repent- 
ance ;  they  throb  and  qidrer  with  the  throes  of  the  new  hirth ;  they  tweU 
with  the  triumphs  of  faith,  the  fall  glories  of  a  present  salvation.   Th« 
whole  vitality,  not  only  of  the  poet,  but  of  his  people  and  the  Lord's,  it  m 
them.    The  life-blood  of  the  time  flows  through  them.    They  are  big  with 
the  great  awakening,  which  turned  the  world  upside  down*    The  coatnH 
versy  of  the  Lord  with  the  nations  has  come ;  His  servants  are  at  war  with 
the  world ;  the  **  spark  of  gnoe*'  has  fallen,  the  fire  is  beginning  to  ban. 
The  fearless  preacher  has  gathered  his  thousands  in  the  open  air ;  you  heir 
the  clamour  of  persecution,  the  shouts  of  the  godless  mob  ;  you  see  the 
eager  faces  of  the  listening  multitude,  as  the  words  of  life  drop  into  their 
hearts.    The  work  goes  on :  the  contempt  of  the  high,  the  hatred  of  the 
low,  opposition,  slander,  brute  force,  are  wasted  on  it  in  vain. 

«*  How  bappy  are  the  little  flock. 
Who,  Mfe  beneath  their  Ouaidian-Rock, 

In  all  oommotiona  leat  I 
When  war*i  and  tamiilt*s  wavea  run  high, 
UnmoTed  above  the  itorm  thej  lie. 
They  lodge  in  Je«o*i  breast.** 

This  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  Wesleyan  hymns.    They  are  not  versified 

moralities,  not  didactic  disquisitions,  nor  languidly  virtuous  sentimeatal- 

isms ;  but  they  are  most  intensely  alive  and  thoroughly  pvaetiesL   Dr< 

Watts  and  his  followers  wrote  their  hymns  in  their  closeta  ;  and  if  there 

were  a  circumstance  or  story  of  personal  interest  in  connexion  with  §dj  <d 

them,  it  is  told  as  something  remarkable.     Charles  Wesley  composed  os 

horseback,  on  a  journey,  iu  all  times,  places,  and  surroundings ;  and  the 

verses  were  generally  called  forth  by  the  special  fortunes  and  emoUoM  of 

the  hour.    When  **  going  to  Wakefield  to  answer  a  charge  of  treason,"  he 

sings  :— 

**  Thou  who  at  Thy  creature*e  bar 
Didet  Thy  Deity  dedaie. 
Now  my  mouth  and  wiadom  be, 
Witncia  ibr  Thyself  in  meu'* 

And "« afterwards:" 

«  Who  that  trusted  in  the  Lord 
Was  ever  put  to  shame  ? 
^  Live,  by  earth  and  heaven  adored. 

Thou  all-victorious  Lamb !  ** 

For  every  occasion  of  human  life,  as  his  biographer  observes^  he  "had  s 
hymn,  had  a  psalm.'*  flis  soul  was  melody,  and  its  most  natural  laDgusge 
praise  or  prayer.  ^  His  thoughts  flowed  most  readily  in  sacred  vefse." 
His  songs  and  his  life  illustrate  and  i«produoe  each  other.  In  his  poem 
we  may  trace  all  the  more  important  events^  ezperieneei^  chaises  of  his 
history,  whether  aa  a  man  or  aa  a  minister.     The  death  or  kat  ef 
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fiiends;  tlie  progren  of  the  *<Dew  religion ;"  hie  penonal  bleflsiiigs  and 
triab;  the  Taried  cireumetanceB  and  wants  of  the  people  whom  he  was 
OTer  in  the  Lord,  are  all  immortalized  in  his  glowing  strains.  **  His  heart 
OTcrflowed  with  sacred  verse  till  it  ceased  to  beat ;  and  his  tuneful  voice 
was  never  silent  till  it  was  silenced  in  death/'  In  hia  last  illness,  when 
his  faillpg  hand  had  ceased  to  hold  the  pen,  he  dictated  to  his  wife  these 
djing  lines:— 

**  In  age  and  feebleness  extreme. 

Who  shall  a  sinful  wonn  redeem  ? 

Jesus,  my  onlj  hope  Thou  art ; 

Strength  of  mj  fiuling  flesh  and  heart : 

O  could  I  catch  a  smile  from  Thee, 

And  drop  into  eternity  I 


Of  hymns  **  precisely  fitted  for  congregational  singing/'  the  article  pro- 
ceeds:— 

It  is  the  deliberate  conviction  of  the  present  writer  that  the  Wes- 
l«yui  poetiy  will  sustain  an  hononrable  comparison^  taking  it  in  any  way, 
—the  best  with  the  best,  the  whole  with  the  whole,  or  the  inferior  mass 
against  its  like,— with  the  works  of  any  British  lyrist ;  and  that  it  will 
disdain  saeh  comparison,  if  made  extensively  and  thoroughly,  with  the 
effusions  of  any  other  kymn-wrUer  in  the  language.  "  Next  to  Dr.  Watt8» 
as  a  writer  of  hymns»''  says  Montgomery,  **  undoubtedly  stands  the  Rev. 
Charles  Wesley."  Next  to  Watts  he  undoubtedly  is ;  but  it  may  be  next 
Won  as  easily  as  next  behind.  **  It  is  sufficient  for  him,"  said  Dr.  John- 
loo,  with  true  dogmatic  stupidity,  of  the  venerated  father  of  English 
hymnology,  **  to  have  done  better  than  others  what  no  man  has  done  well." 
It  is  sufficient  for  the  Methodist  poet,  we  may  say  with  greater  justice,  to 
have  done  better  than  all  others  what  many  have  done  well. 

It  is  a  very  common  and  very  gross  error  to  suppose  that  Wesley's  genius 
had  no  variety ;  that  his  style  is  a  monotone ;  that  his  harp,  powerfully 
touched  perhaps,  possessed  but  a  single  string.  *^The  paucity  of  his 
topics^"  lays  Milner,  the  biographer  of  Watts,  **  produces  frequent  repeti* 
tioQ.  He  has  litUe  variety  of  manner,  and  leas  variety  of  matter."  This 
i<  mere  foolishness ;  or,  it  might  be  more  charitable  to  say,  ignorance.  Let 
uyone  look  at  the  list  of  his  published  poetry :  is  there  little  variety 
of  matter  there  I  Hymns  for  every  possible  occasion  of  human  life ;  for  the 
indiTidasl,  the  family,  the  church,  the  nation  ;  for  the  reigning  sovereign, 
uid  the  dying  malefactor ;  hymns  on  doctrines  and  on  festivals ;  hymns 
cxpoeitoTy,  narrative,  hortatory,  petitionary,  laudatory,  rhapsodic  No 
other  sacred  poet  has  attempted  such  a  '*  variety  of  matter ;"  and  his 
versatile  muse  handles  all  these  multifarious  topics  with  unequalled,  almost 
^ith  unvarying,  ease'and  grace.  We  are  not  advancing  unsupported  asser- 
tions ;  abundant  illustrations  will  presently  be  given  of  the  fecundity  of 
gc&ios,  the  rare  adaptive  power,  the  'Variety  of  matter  and  manner," 
which  are  peculiar  to  Charles  Wesley.  But  let  us  hear  Mr.  Milner  further. 
'^  The  amount  of  genius  requisite  for  the  composition  of  such  hymns  was 
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for  l6«  than  that  whieh  Watto  brought  and  employed  in  hii  task.''    Thb 
i«  pniely  a  matter  of  opinion  :  the  facts  abore  presented  seem  to  jnaUfy  the 
opposite  oonclnsiem    Nor  does  it  appear  why  Wesley  **  most  yield  the 
palm  for  originality,  eatholicity,  and  rersatility  of  genins.**    ^  There  ii  ftr 
lees  appeaiance  of  effort  in  his  (Watts')  hymns  than  in  Wesley's ;  they  an 
less  stnnned  and  artificial,  and  bear  in  a  higher  d^ree  the  stamp  of  heing 
the  spontaneoQS  efFnsion  of  devotional  feeling."    It  happens  that  Wesley 
was  the  most  fluent  and  natural  of  versifiers ;  song  was  the  natnral  laogoage 
of  his  heart ;  much  of  his  poetry  came  out  of  him,  as  it  were,  without  hia 
help.    It  will  1>e  news  to  Methodists  that  their  hymns  are  ^artificial;" 
and  Mr.  Milner,  if  he  liad  not  been  pressed  to  make,  by  any  means,  the 
best  of  a  bad  case,  must  have  seen  that  there  are  no  hymns  in  the  worid  of 
such  *' spontaneous  devotion  ;"  none  so  loftily  spiritual ;  none  so  unmii- 
-iakably  gennine  and  intensely  earnest,  as  the  best-known  and  most  largely 
used  of  Wesley's.    It  is  the  highest  praise  of  the  few  noblest  hymns  of 
Watts  and  Cowper,  that  they  reach  an  elevation  on  which  the  Methodist 
poet  generally  sai,  and  express  a  mental  state  which  was  habitual  with  him. 
But  a  graver  chai^  has  been  brought  against  our  author,  and  is  com- 
monly oredited.    **  Many  of  his  pieces,"  says  the  same  critic,  **  wear  the 
axclnsive  aspect  of  the  sectarian  :  he  casts  his  mite  into  the  tressvry  of  s 
party ;  he  writes  as  the  *  poet  of  Methodism,'  not  as  the  servant  of  the 
-nniversal  church.'*    It  ought  to  be  known,  that  when  John  and  Charles 
Wesley  commenced  ^itin^  hymns,  and  preaching  in  houses,  streets,  ind 
fields,  they  had  no  other  object  than  to  revive  true  religion,  save  perishio; 
souls,  and  glorify  God.    It  was  years  before  Methodism  grew  into  so  out- 
wardly definitive  system,  or  threatened  to  form  an  independent  ecclesiasticBl 
body ;  and  with  this  last  prospect  Charles,  as  a  strict  and  sealous  Cbarth- 
man,  had  no  sympathy.    It  is  true,  the  brothers  had  mental  pecnliaiities, 
and  held  views  of  their  own.    As  before  stated,  their  character  waa  strooglj 
individualized,  and  they  impreased  that  individuality  deeply  and  peroisr 
nently  npon  their  disciplea :  the  Methodiat  church  of  thla  day  is  the  pro- 
due^  and  resultant  of  two  mighty  and  intensely  earnest  minds.    But  thai 
which  is  personal  is  not  necessarily  sectarian ;  and  the  peculiarities  of 
Wesleyan  doctrine  tod  life  are  not  so  far  distant  from  positive  Scripton 
and  catholic  Christianity  as  we  are  apt  to  imagine.    The  brothers  were  not 
bigots,  bat  men  of  a  liberal,  loving  spirit.    They  held  their  own  nt^ 
indeed,  strongly,  as  it  was  in  their  nature  to  do  ;  but  when  other  Christiass 
have,  by  any  accident,  come  to  understand  those  views  better  and  appToach 
them  more  pearly.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  serious  injury  baa  resolted. 
This  is  certain,  that  if  we— compilers  of  hymn-books,  students  of  sacred 
literature,  ministers,  and  Christians  in  general — would  lay  aside  our  pre- 
judioea,  and  give  the  Wealeyan  productionaa  fair  trial,  we  ahould  find  mofe 
to  aympathize  with  than  to  object  agunst  them,  and  the  poetry  and  piety 

of  our  hymn-booka  would  greatly  gain  thereby. 

♦  #  •  •  •  e 
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[TheieooDd  of  Mr,  Bird's  artielw  k  chiefly  occupied  with  ft  bridF  review 
of  the  TArioas  poetieai  tracts  and  volumes  of  the  Wesleys.  His  critieisBS 
ire  alwsys  candid  and  friendly  in  their  spirit,  though  some  of  them  belong 
to  the  minnte,  and  are  not  always  correct.  We  shonid  also  hesitate  to 
eodorae  some  of  his  representations  of  Wesleyan  doctrine.  But  as  we  are 
not  reviewing  these  very  friendly  articles,  we  must  coutent  ourselves  with 
tills  single  observation,  and  proceed  with  our  extracts.] 

The  Funeral  Hymns   of  Charles  Wesley  are,   perhaps,  the  noblest 

specimens  of  his  genius There  is  a  joyous,  triumphant  tone  about  the 

Wesleyan  elegies,  very  different  from  the  doleful  sound  of  an  ordinary 
desth-knelL  Other  poets  offer  solemn  or  languid  consolation  in  the  hack- 
ae/ed  strains  of  long  or  common  metre  ;  but  the  Methodist  bursts  forth  : 

*'  Rejoice  for  s  brother  deceased  ! 
Our  loss  is  his  infinite  gain !  " 
Oar  propriety  is  apt  to  be  shocked  by  such  abrupt  and  untimely  raptures ; 
bat  our  propriety  is  in  fault.  We  may  talk  unimpassionedly  about  the 
BhortnesB  of  life,  the  solemnities  of  eternity,  and  tlie  sorrows  of  the  bereaved, 
when  the  circumstances  forbid  our  getting  higher  ;  but  at  the  funeral  of  a 
geonine  and  positiTe  Christian,  nothing  else  can  he  sung  so  appTopnate  as 
lereral  of  the  Wedeyan  hymns.  What  can  be  more  edifying,  oonsolatoiy, 
or  iofltroetive,  at  such  a  time,  than  that  noble  poem,-» 

**  Blessing,  honour,  thanks,  and  praise. 
Pay  we,  gracious  Ood,  to  Thee  i 
Thou,  in  Thine  abundant  grace, 

Gives t  us  the  victory  ? 

•  •  *  «  « 

Yes,  the  Christian's  course  is  run. 

Ended  is  the  glorious  strife ; 
Foaght  the  fight,  the  work  is  done, 

Death  is  kwallowM  up  of  life  !  *' 

This  jubilant  tone  was  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  early 
Methodists,  who  used  to  make  the  streets  or  valleys  ring  with  such  songs 
of  trtnmpb,  as  they  carried  their  dead  to  the  grave.  Religion  was  a  living 
Raltty  to  them  ;  they  shared  in  their  Master^s  victory  over  the  last  foe. 
Said  a  physieian  to  Charles  Wesley  :  **  Most  people  die  for  fear  of  dying ; 
^at  I  never  met  with  such  people  as  yours.  They  are  none  of  them  afraid 
of  death ;  but  calm  and  paUent  and  resigned  to  the  last."  **  Madam,  be 
■ot  east  down,**  was  said  to  a  dying  woman.  She  answered,  smiling  :  ^Sir, 
I  shall  never  he  oast  down.** 

Sach  examples  in  the  poet's  daily  experience  supplied  him  with  ever 
fresh  and  varying  themes.  Often  tried  by  the  lose  of  near  and  dear  friends, 
his  sensitive  heart  learned  the  lesson  of  perfect  resignation  and  unquestion- 
ing faiUi !  — 

'•  If  death  niy  friend  and  me  dividei, 
Thou  dost  not,  Lord,  my  sonow  ^ide. 

Or  frown  my  tears  to  see  : 
Restrained  from  passionate  excess, 
Thou  bidst  me-moum  in  calm  distress 
For  them  that  rest  in  Thee.*' 
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When  Us  ohildreiiy  one  after  Another^  were  taken  from  ]iim«  he  eoald  nj 

with  David  :— 

**  Wbereibie  should  I  mike  my  moan. 
Now  the  dttling  child  U  dead  ? 
He  to  early  reit  is  gone, 
He  to  paradise  is  fled : 
I  shall  go  to  him,  but  he 
Never  shall  return  to  me.*' 

Some  reepeetable  hymn-books  still  offer  to  moomefs  snoh  oold  eenibit 

as  this  :-^ 

**  Though  nature*s  voice  you  must  obey. 

Think,  while  your  swelling  grieft  overflow. 
That  Hand  which  takes  your  joys  away. 
That  sovereign  Hand  can  heal  your  woe.** 

Bot  Charles  Wesley  seee  hope  and  heaven  very  much  nearer,  and  erisi  ;^ 

*'  Disconsolate  tenant  of  day. 
In  solemn  assniance  arise, 
7*Ay  treasure  ^fwrrmo  mroeifi 
And  look  thnmgh  Uaiiioihe  skim.  "* 

•  ••••• 

The  immense  power  of  the  Wesleyan  poetry  npon  those  who  use  it  hti 
been  noticed.  **  One  of  the  greatest  blesnngs,*'  said  Floteher,  «*  that  Ged 
has  bestowed  upon  the  Methodists,  next  to  the  Bible,  is  their  Ct^eetiini  of 
Hymns.**  We  cannot  but  believe  that  this  blessing  was  intended  for 
wider  use  than  the  limits  of  a  single  denomination  ;  and  that  the  piety  sad 
taste  of  the  rest  of  ns  will  be  improved,  when  we  shall  raise  enough  of  both 
to  make  much  larger  inroads  into  the  Wesleyan  poetry,  and  enrich  oor 
reservoirs  by  more  copious  streams  from  that  neglected  bat  genernu 
fountain. 

It  is  an  easy  task  to  compare  our  poet  with  the  other  more  enuMat 
hymnists.  Doddridge  and  Steele  are  diluted  reproductions  of  Dr.  Wstta 
Montgomery,  a  professed  and  life-loqg  poet,  is  inferior  to  Weslsy  in  all 
the  qualities  mentioned  above,  and  in  no  respect  above  him  in  propriekj, 
harmony,  and  grace  of  style;  Heber,  the  most  elegant  and  meUiflaoas  of 
sacred  poets,  is  not  more  polished  and  fluent  than  his  Methodist  predeest* 
sor  ;  nor  has  he  anything  of  his  solidity,  strength,  and  fire.  Cowpor  Is  the 
greatest  name  in  the  hymn-books ;  bat  Cowper^s  best  poems^  which  axe 
very  few,  are  but  equal,  not  superior,  to  Wesley's  best»  which  are  vBiy 
many.  Toplady  approaches  most  nearly  to  the  Methodist  poet ;  but  Top- 
lady  borrowed  his  inspiration  from  Wesley,  and  reprodooed  his  style ;  sad 
it  is  the  Calvinist's  highest  praise  that  his  finest  pieces  are  ondistii^gaish- 
able  from  those  of  his  Arminian  neighboor.  No  other  names  in  Britiik 
sacred  lyric  poetry  can  be  mentioned  with  that  of  Charlea  Wesley ;  sad 
when  it  is  remembered  that  all  these  ooanted  their  poems  by  desns  or 
hundreds,  while  he  by  thonsands;  and  that  Am  thoasandswws,  in  power,  ia 
elegance^  in  devotional  and  literary  value,  ab^ve  cMr  few,  we  call  hhB,yit 
more  confidently,  great  among  poetS|  and  prince  of  EqgUsh  hyaudslk 
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THEOLOGY  IN  HOLLAND. 
BY  A  ROTTERDAM  CLERGYMAN.* 

If  yoQ  do  not  often  receiye  reports  aboat  theology  io  Holland,  it  b  not, 
indeed,  because  subjects  worth  mentioning  are  wanting.  The  contrary  is 
true.  I  think  there  ii^  in  these  days,  perhaps  no  part  of  Europe  where,  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  country,  the  church  of  Christ  ofiers  a  field 
of  BO  much  struggle  and  contest,  where  the  great  questions  of  the  day  are 
debated  with  more  earnestness, — in  a  word,  where  intelleetuai  and  religious 
life,  in  all  the  variety  of  its  forms  and  symptoms,  reveals  more  interesting 
Mm  to  the  eye  of  the  observer  who  is  not  wholly  a  stranger  to  what  is 
taking  place.  There  is  in  thii  unlimited  variety  of  discussbns  and  dissen* 
aioofl  nothing  to  be  wondered  at.  Holland,  indeed,  is  designed  to  be,  more 
thaa  any  other  land,  the  chosen  battle-field  of  the  most  contrary  religioua 
opinioDfl. 

Mark,  in  the  fimt  place,  the  geographical  situation  of  the  country,  its  po» 
ntion  and  sise,  and  the  truly  cosmopolitan  character  of  our  mercantile 
people.  By  our  wants  and  customs  we  are  in  continual  contact  with  all 
neighbours  around  us.  Our  frontiers  are  too  limited  to  give  our  people  any- 
tbiog  of  the  proud  self-sufficiency  of  the  English,  of  the  petulant  anrogance 
of  the  French,  of  the  distrusting  partiality  of  the  German.  Ours  are  other 
bolts  and  other  qualities.  The  consumptive  demand,  if  I  may  say  so,  for 
intelleetoal  food,  is  far  greater  than  the  native  production  can  supply,  even 
is  departments  in  which  we  can  boast  of  eminent  writers.  German,  French^ 
ud  English  books  are  amongst  us  quite  at  home.  Every  well-educate4 
nan  is  more  or  less  acquainted  with  these  languages ;  and,  moreover,  there 
is  DO  foreign  book,  that  has  any  merit  or  success,  which  is  not  instantly 
tnoslated.  So  there  is  always  an  importation  of  ideas  from  abroad,  meet- 
ing DO  barriers  or  obstacles  whatever.  Each  wind  of  learning  may  freely 
blow  from  every  side  through  the  open  air  of  these  Low  Countries. 

Besides,  Holland  has  ever  been  the  fatherland  of  religious  liberty,  in  the 
meet  unlimited  sense  of  the  word.  Freethinkers  and  unbeiieverB  of  every 
kind  sought  and  found  an  asylum  here  in  days  when  they  were  not  tole- 
lated  elsewhere,  and  the  government  was  ever  aealous  of  vindicating  the 
most  ample  toleration,  and  averse  to  every  restriction  of  its  principle.  Add 
to  all  ibis,  that  the  character  of  the  people,  and  of  its  religious  life^  always 
bad  rather  more  a  democratic  than  an  aristocratic  stamp ;  that  there  is 
UDODgst  us  notlung  of  what  might  be  caUed,  more  or  less,  a  high-church 
■pint ;  that  there  is  no  privileged  church  of  the  state ;  that  our  univer- 
nties  and  their  theological  chairs  stand  in  no  connexion  at  all  with  the 
dmreh,  th«r  occupants  being  named  by  government  as  mere  scientific 

*  In  reftnnee  to  the  atyle  of  the  fbllowing  paper,  the  Editor  of  **  Chrietian  Work,'* 
&WI  which  valuable  periodical  we  have  selected  it,  reoiarks, — ^  The  writer  of  this 
^'tide  writes  in  English ;  and  we  have,  while  making  necessary  alterations,  not 
*^*<inpted  to  obUteiate  certain  foreign  modea  of  expressioa.** 
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teachersy  reBponsible  to  nobody  for  what  they  ]ike  to  taach :  think,  laidj, 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  people  take  a  lively  interest  in  theological 

*  — 

questions ;  and  after  this  you  will  readily  conceive  why  Holland  must  be 
the  scene  of  combat,  where  the  various  parties  meet  one  another  with  tbni 
whole  strength,  and  nnroll  their  banners  with  the  greatest  openoosii  (tb«n 
being  no  reason  for  crypto-heresies^)  whilst  the  varkms  opinioiii  Rveal 
themselves  in  thmr  most  extreme  coosequences,    I  am  not  here  to  jadge 
this  state  of  things,  though  I  can  hardly  retain  the  utterance  of  the  conYie- 
tion,  and  I  cannot  fear  any  objection  from  English  readers,  that  this  on- 
limited  liberty,  even  with  all  its  unavoidable  disadvantages,  affords  still 
more  good  ;  and  that  where  truth  and  error  have  equal  rights,  the  holjr  and 
eteroal  trutli*  by  its  own  force  and  its  power  on  the  ccmsclence,  will,  with- 
out any  outward  assistance,  prove  victorious  at  last.    But»  as  I  said,  I  now 
only  wish  to  state  the  actual  condition  without  giving  an  opinion,  aiul  ia 
this  view  it  certainly  cannot  be  denied  that  such  a  condition  offers  a  lughl/ 
interesting  spectacle  to  the  Christian  mind.    If  you  like  to  hear  ererj 
opinion  pronounced  without  the  least  reticency  ;  if  you  want  to  see  joar 
Beviewers  and  Essayists  fiir  outstripped,  or  from  the  other  side  desire  to  fss 
orthodox  convictions  philosophically  and  theologically  maintained ;  if  joo 
are  anxious  to  know  what  these  same  discussiona  produce,  moulded  in  s 
more  popuhir  form,  and  transferred  to  practical  every-day  life,  then  tan 
your  eyes  to  Holland,  and  you  will  be  amply  satisfied. 

To  begin  with  the  universities,  which,  though  not  connected  with  tlis 
ohurch,  have,  as  forming  the  future  cleigymen,  a  great  influence  on  ths  re- 
ligious life  of  the  people.  They  are  three  in  number, — in  Leyden,  Utieeht, 
and  Groningen. 

That  of  Leyden  has  been  for  the  last  fifteen  yean  the  atronghold  of  tlM 
most  advanced  liberal  opinions.  The  leading  men  of  the  theological  &calt/ 
are  Drs.  Scholten  and  Kuenen.  Both  may  be  known  to  the  learned  ia 
England  ;  the  former  by  his  DogpMtkm  CAristianm  IniHa^  the  latter  hy  bis 
Critices  et  Librcrum  Novi  FuederU  lAnBammia.  Without  any  doubt  both 
haVe  paved  the  way  for  the  modern  theal<^y  of  these  days ;  Scholten  br 
his  dogmatical  writings,  of  which  *'  The  Poctrine  of  the  Reformed  Chorch** 
is  the  most  important ;  Kuenen  by  his  critical  and  exegetioal  works.  It  u 
in  a  work  of  Dr.  Kuenen— *<  The  Books  of  the  Old  Testament"— that 
Bishop  Colenso  found  the  weapons  to  contest  the  authenticity  of  the  Pe&- 
tateuoh.  Both  Scholten  and  Kuenen  are  men  of  great  gifts  and  authorit/ 
aviougst  the  students,  though  it  cap  hardly  be  denied  that  the  former  ob- 
verves^  with  a  painful  sensation,  how  he  is  left  &r  behind  by  his  former 
pupils,  pressed  forward  by  the  fatal  consistency  of  the  principles  in  which 
be  once  instructed  them.  A  fixed,  philosophioal  determinism^  destroctire  of 
sound  morality  and  of  the  idea  of  individual  responsibility,  seems  theatroog 
feature  of  his  theology. 

In  Utrecht,  orthodox  theology  is  represented  by  three  professon  ef  great 
learning  and  renown,— Doedes,  Ter  Haar,  and  Van  Oostenee ;  the  latter 
much  appreciated  abroad  for  his  eruditioA  and  eloquence.  Their  orthodox/, 


howtver,  is  no  ligtd  creed  fixed  on  a  mere  coofessionel  groaiid.  All  three 
itead,  with  difierent  armour^  but  nnited  in  the  eame  caaae,  aq  powerful 
fhampioos  of  the  snpemataral  truth.  Their  influence  in  Utrecht  would  b^ 
greater  etill,  were  it  not  neutralized  by  another  prDfeaser,  who  occupies  the 
philosophical  chair, — Dr.  Opzoomer.  His  philosophy^  defended  with  rhe^ 
torieal  fervour,  by  its  form  singularly  well  adapted  to  attract  the  minds  of 
yoaag  men,  is  that  of  the  most  consequent  empiricism.  I  think  it  is  hi^ 
system  that  has  contributed,  more  than  anything  else,  to  diffuse  and  popu? 
luize  the  new  ideas  connected  with  naturalism  and  materialism  that  are 
DOW  so  widely  spread,  ei^ecially  amongst  the  younger  class  of  clergy* 
men. 

As  to  the  University  of  Gxoningen,  it  has  been,  for  the  last  thirty  years^ 
employed  with  indefatigable  ceal  in  founding  a  new  theological  school, 
lu>Donnbly  presided  over  by  Drs.  Uofstede  de  Groot  and  Pareav,  but  which 
seems  to  have  had  its  day.  Some  years  ago,  its  adepts  were  taxed  as  dan- 
gerous heretics  by  the  orthodox,  their  opinions  about  the  person  of  Christ 
Wiog  lather  tinged  by  Arianism.  Now,  however,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
tbey  stand  in  the  first  line  to  defend  the  historical  and  supernatural  truth 
of  the  Gospel. 

Bot,to  see  how  important  the  influence  of  the  Universities  is,  it  is  neces^ 
auy  to  fix  attention  on  the  different  theological  tendencies,  as  they  are  r»> 
preseutsd  in  the  Church,  among  deigy  and  laity.  As  a  well*organized  party^ 
in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  we  ought  to  mention,  in  the  first  place,  that 
which  is  called  the  Juridic  Confessional  party,  opposing  to  the  Inroad  of 
Mology  the  symbolical  writings  of  the  Calvinistic  creed,  and  the  historical 
rights  of  the  Church,  as  fixed  on  its  creeds.  It  may  be  said  to  have  been 
fonnded  by  our  great  and  learned  poet,  Bilderdyk,  the  friend  of  Robert 
SoQthey,  some  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago.  His  political  and  religious  prin- 
ciples were  fervently  embraced  by  a  few  pupils  of  eminent  talents,  amongst 
whom  I  have  to  mention  the  deceased  poet.  Da  Costa,  and  the  still  liviug 
^'  Groen  van  Prinsterer,  our  Dutch  Stahl,  a  great  historian,  orator,  and 
sUtesman,  who  has  a  very  great  authority  amongst  those  who  are  attached 
to  his  sentiments,  but  has  never  enjoyed  a  universal  popularity  equal  to  his 
veiy  eminent  talents.  His  principal  works  in  relation  to  the  theological 
qoestions  are,  *'  Infidelity  and  Revolution,"  and  <'  The  Rights  of  the  Re- 
formed Church."  A  well-organized  state  church,  firmly  based  on  an  un- 
changeable creed,  would  be  the  ideal  of  this  school. 

Next  to  this  party,  forming  the  extrime  dndte^  stand  the  more  evangelical 
orthodox,  who  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  well-defined  party.  They  adhere  to 
the  great  scrtptoral  truths  written  down  in  the  symbolical  books  and  con« 
feeuoDs  of  fmth ;  but  do  not  wish  to  have  them  obtruded  upon  the  members 
of  the  Church,  thinking  they  ought  rather  to  be  enforced  by  the  way  of 
coDviction,  and  explained  aocordiog  to  the  progress  of  science  and  the  con- 
science of  the  living  community.  Calling  themselves  adherents  of  the 
**  ethic"  direction,  they  desire  to  cure  the  existing  diseases  rather  by  medi- 
al than  by  juridical  measures.     They  acknowledge  the  right  of  true 
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criticism,  and  wish,  for  all,  the  utmost  liberty  to  profess  their  opiniou. 
Amongst  these,  besides  the  Professors  of  Utrecht,  must  be  named,  Rrr.  D. 
Chantepie  de  la  Sanssaie,  pastor  in  Rotterdam,  a  great  speculative  philow- 
pher,  and  Rev.  I.  H.  Gunning,  junior  pastor  at  the  Hag^ue.  Most  of  the 
orthodox  preachers  belong  to  this  school. 

A  vast  number,  however,  of  clergymen,  especially  those  of  a  more  miton 
age,  may  be  assigned  to  what  is  called  the  Liberal-Conservative  party, boldiqg 
the  place  of  a  certain  Juite  milieu  betwixt  what  they  used  to  tax  as  the  t«o 
extremes.  They  form  a  remnant  of  the  rationalism  of  the  last  oentoij, 
which  may  lead  as  well  to  rationalistic  snpematnraltsm  as  to  the  verge  «f 
materialism  and  unbelief.  But  this  class,  however  numerous  still,  u  fast 
melting  away,  and  has  nearly  lost  Its  whole  influence,  that  being  more  of  i 
negative  and  timorous  character,  and  not  suited  to  the  emexgeneies  of  then 
days. 

That  which  now  is  d  Vardre  dujcmr^  the  theology  of  the  day,  attrscdif 
nearly  all  attention,  exciting  earnest  anxiety  in  the  Church,  but  hopefol 
illusions  in  many, — the  tendency  marking  the  direction  in  which  the  wind 
of  learning  is  blowing  just  now, — is,  without  any  doubt,  that  which  is ani- 
versally  called  the  modem  theology.  Wherever  it  exiats, — ^in  German/, 
Switzerland,  France,  England,  or  Holland, — ^it  bears  the  same  features. 
Renan  and  Strauss,  Colani  and  Colenso,  are  all  children  of  the  same  sptrit, 
and  belong  to  the  same  religious  family.  However  diflTerent  from  one 
another,  they  all  agree  in  contesting  the  evidence  and  possibility  of  8upe^ 
natural  truth,  and  in  denying  all  special  Divine  revelation.  It  mi^ht  be 
asked  why  this  system  is  called  modem  theology,  it  being  nothing  else,  in- 
deed, than  the  old  rationalism  clad  in  a  new  form,  and  adorned  with  some 
modern  fineries  to  hide  its  poor  nakedness  and  its  worn-out  rags.  As  to 
our  country,  those  who  follow  this  direction  show  the  same  features  aiid 
symptoms  as  are  seen  abroad.  The  only  difference  is,  that  the  adherents  of 
the  new  theology  amongst  us  avow  their  ideas  and  sentiments  in  their  ot- 
most  consequences, — more  openly  than  anywhere  else.  R^ville,  Pienoa, 
and  Basken  Huet,  stand  in  the  foremost  rank.  The  first,  a  Frenehmsfi, 
and  pastor  of  the  French  or  Walloon  church  in  Rotterdam,  ia  a  man  of  greet 
learning  and  oratorical  gifts,  known  by  his  Euait  dt  Critique  BeU^iaae, 
and  other  works.  He  stands  wholly  on  the  side  of  Renan.  Coi^geDtai  to 
R6ville  is  his  friend  and  colleague  Pierson,  a  fervent  disciple  of  Dr.  Op- 
aoomer  and  of  his  empirical  school.  None  among  the  Dutch  theologiane  i^ 
perhaps,  more  sceptical  than  he.  The  last-named  of  the  above^meatioDed 
triumvirate,  Busken  HuSt,  was,  as  the  two  former  clergymen,  in  the  Freodi 
church  ;  but  he  voluntarily  gave  up  his  charge  in  Haarlem.  His  vaiioQS 
polemic  writings  are  characterized  by  their  sarcastic  and  ironical  apiiit 
These  three  are  the  leaders  of  the  new  theology,  a  very  great  and  tocresaing 
number  of  the  younger  clergy  following  more  or  less  in  the  rear.  Not  only 
iu  numerous  pamphlets  and  periodicals,  but  even  from  the  pulpit,  the  grsst 
traths  and  hbtorical  factB  of  Christianity— the  divinity  of  Christ,  Bis  mi- 
raculous  birth^  His  xesurrectien  and  ascension.  His  moml  nnetity,  as  veil 
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M  Um  minclas  He  is  reported  to  have  done,  together  with  the  anthenticitj 
and  the  eredihillt/  of  the  eanonical  booke— are  often  openly  dittTowed, 
without  any  reeerve.  Some  of  them  have  been  sincere  enough  to  state  they 
do  not  claim  the  name  of  Christiana,  bat  rather  ahould  like  to  be  called 
Jesuits,  as  they  wish  to  follow  the  moral  prescriptions  of  Jesna  of  Nasa-' 
retli,  bot  cannot  avow  Him  to  he  the  Chriat.  It  la  true  that  not  all  of  them 
display  the  aame  openneasy  many  having  their  reatricttona  and  reticencea,  for 
fesr  of  giving  too  mnch  o£Fenoe  to  public  feeling,  and  not  aeldom  uaing  most 
Christian  expreaaiona,  to  which  they  lend,  of  coarse,  quite  another  mean- 
log.  Not  all  of  them  have  the  aincerity  of  Pieraon,  who,  in  a  late  pam« 
phlet  that  excited  vehement  opposition  from  Schwartz  and  De  Liefde  in 
Amsterdam,  from  La  Sauaeaie  and  Cohen  Stuart  in  Rotterdam,  went  ao  far 
as  to  say  thai  modem  theologiana  should  not  wish  to  be  called  Chriatiana, 
bat  Jesuitic  as  they  venerate  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  but  cannot  acknowledge 
Him  as  the  promised  Christ ;  but  still,  as  they  are  fatally  pushed  forward 
bj  the  logic  of  their  convictions^  the  tme  import  of  these  will  ever  reveal 
itself  more. 

What  will  be  the  end  of  theae  things,  what  even  the  immediate  future, 
can  hardly  be  aaid.  The  actual  condition  of  complete  diasolution  and  dis« 
<nganiation  in  the  Churdi  cannot  always  be  tolerated.  That  every  one 
should  be  quite  free  to  avow  his  own  opinions  is  beyond  all  dispute, 
wherever  full  liberty  of  conscience  is  acknowledged  as  a  right ;  but  it  is 
qaite  another  question  whether  clergymen  called  to  the  service  of  a  church, 
to  whose  tenets  they  no  longer  adhere,  have  a  right  to  remain  in  the  livings 
the  chorch  affords  them,  while  they  are  busily  employed  in  conteating  its 
ereed.  I  think,  indeed,  auch  a  poaition  not  only  improper,  but  immoral.  If 
those  who  treat  the  Gospel  as  a  romance,  and  Chriatian  theology  aa  a  no- 
^Ujr,  want  to  proclaim  their  opinions^  let  them  found  a  church  of  natural 
religion,  where  they  can  teach  their  dogmas  at  their  heart'a  ease.  If  they 
did  so,  certainly  they  would  find  adherents,  at  least  in  the  beginning  ;  but  I 
do  not  think  they  would  be  warranted  in  expecting  much  perseverance  from 
their  followers.  These  are  nnmerous  indeed,  at  leaat  among  the  higher 
laoka  of  the  middle  daaaes ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  they  are  auch  converts 
as  the  modem  theology  would  have  no  reaaon  to  boaat  of.  A  very  auper- 
ficial  and  materialiatic  periodical,  the  **  Daybreak,'*  looking  on  the  new  doc- 
trine as  on  the  dawn  of  a  new  and  happy  day,  arising  to  dispel  the  twilight 
of  ancient  Christianity,  repreaenta  the  extreme  left  of  the  modem  theology 
among  the  laity,  who,  it  aaya,  will  follow  ita  banner  till  a  more  modem 
doctrine  follows  sod  takea  the  place  of  the  former.  Still  theae  all,  however 
Benerous,  are  not  more  than  exceptions.  The  great  majority  of  the  com- 
maaity,  the  aristocracy,  the  commonera,  the  maaa  of  the  people,  hold  faat  to 
the  word  of  God.  Thinga  are  really  not  ao  desperate  as  they  look  on  a 
aoperfidal  review.  The  heart  of  the  true  church  will  not  abjure  its  liege 
Lord  Jesua  Chriat ;  and  He,  the  true  Pastor,  will  never  forsake  His  flock* 
Wo  may  feel  sure  that  His  power  will  overcome  the  present  dsngers  too, 

asd  that  out  of  this  nil  itself  farther  good  will  arise  to  the  bsnefit  of  His 
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•Tisrlaaliiig  kingdom.  N^Ma  ^^tt  tnnMUs  bai  even  this  tluctlaBBig 
thundeidoud  wiil,  w«  hope,  not  pasi  without  foiling  in  a  nliitaiy  rain} 
that  will  fertiltae  the  eoil  of  the  churdu 
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The  Service  cf  Ghriet :  a  Senium^ 
9oeationed  by  $hfi  Death  of  the  Bee, 
John  Mason.  Bjf  the  Bee.  Charlea 
PreH,  WesUyan  Conference  OJhe, 
-— This  admirable  funeral  discourse^ 
founded  on  Colossians  iii.  23,  24,  is 
published  in  compliance  with  the 
unanimous  request  of  the  Wesleyan 
Book  Committee.  The  nature,  qaali* 
fications,  and  blessed  rewards  of 
Christian  service  are  set  forth  in 
clear  and  vigorous  language.  It  is 
refreshing  to  see  how  earnestly  the 
old  and  all-important  troths  of  the 
Divine  love  flowing  to  sinners  only 
through  the  death  of  Christ,  as  aa 
atonement  for  sin, — repentance,  jus- 
tification, and  renewal, — are  pressed 
upon  the  attention.  The  entire  ser- 
mon would  well  repay  a  thoughtful 
perusal,  and  we  heartily  recommend 
it  to  our  readers.  The  following  is 
Mr.  Prest's  very  just  and  discrimi- 
nating estimate  of  the  character  of 
the  venerable  man  who  so  long  and 
ably  filled  a  most  important  ofiioe 
in  connexion  with  Wesleyan  litera- 
ture : — 

•  ♦*  The  holy  service  of  Christ,  now 
described,  was  well  illustrated  in  the 
life  of  oar  venerable  friend,  the  Rev. 
John  Mason,  who,  in  the  various 
and  important  positions  which  he 
occupied  in  the  church,  and  in  the 
world,  exemplified  those  qualifica- 
tions for  uniform  and  hearty  obe- 
dienoe  which  we  have  endeavoured 
lose! forth.  Inthediacliaigeof the 
#utieftil«id!Siit  tP.  his  stotioiv  he  did 


the  works  nqaired,  ia  the  splril, 
and  under  the  infloenae  of  oMiivsip 
necessary  to  their  coosisten^  aa4 
acceptance.  His  manifold  engage- 
ments did  not  distract  his  chief  in- 
tention from  God,  nor  did  they  abate 
the  influence  of  his  habitnal,  grateful, 
and  faithful  devotion  to  his  Savioar. 

*'  Among  those  who  have  rsfidered 
valuable  service  to  Methodism,  tad 
to  the  religious  and  social  welfisre  of 
mankind,  through  its  organization 
and  Christian  efforts,  he  is  justly 
entitled  to  a  high  place.  Hu  pas- 
toral ministry,  in  early  life,  is  still  a 
cherished  remembrance  in  Iteartsand 
homes  blessed  by  its  inatrumentahty ; 
his  able  administration  as  one  of  tha 
general  secretaries  of  the  Wesleysa 
Missionary  Society  cannot  be  for- 
gotten ;  and  the  lengthened,  vigoroaa^ 
and  successful  service,  in  which  he 
doeed  his  days,  though  lees  Uaded 
than  some  more  public  and  popahs 
engagements,  was  as  important,  aoi 
as  beneficial,  as  were  the  services  of 
many  who  have  received  much 
higher  praise.  His  work  secured 
great  advantages  to  the  Methodist 
Connez.ion,and  it  will  have  endaring 
reonlts.  Methodism  never  had  a 
more  faithful  son.  It  never  had  oas 
more  disposed  to  advance  its  mission 
in  the  world,  or  more  prompt  or 
constant  in  its  defence ;  and  seldom 
has  it  sustained  a  greater  foes  than 
that  which  has  been  occasioned  by 
hisdeatli. 

**  fie  was  a  eottaseUor  to  b«  safely. 
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telied  upon,  vnd  a  friend  to  be  a1  wmys 
trested.  He  was  kind,  bat  not  weak; 
finn,  but  not  obstinate ;  qoick  of 
discernmeot,  bnt  not  cynical.  He 
vas  genial,  without  levity  ;  serions, 
irithout  gloom  ;  strong  in  his  opi- 
nions, withont  pertinacity ;  bold,  but 
not  nsb ;  eantiona,  but  not  cowardly. 
In  his  religious  affections  and  prin- 
ciples, in  his  honon Table  denomi* 
national  attachments,  and  in  his 
catholic  charity,  he  was  fixed  and 
en  wavering." 

Th  Divine  TreahMiU  of  Sin^ 
tJadim,  Waiford^  and  Co.,)  is  the 
tttfe  ef  Mr.  Baldwin  Brown's  last 
new  work,  which  deals  largely  in 
attempts  to  startle  the  reader  by  the 
employment  of  an  unusual  phrase* 
ology ;  bnt^  with  that  exception, 
contains  little  that  is  new.  Mr. 
Brown  recoils  from  Calvinism,  and 
is  in  some  danger  of  going  into 
Pelagianism,  if  not  ipto  something 
^ne.  Already  he  ridienles  the 
doctrine  ef  imputed  guilt  as  a  part 
of  the  great  doctrine  of  original  sin ; 
and  speaks  contemptuously  of  those 
who  believe  and  uphold  it.  He  also 
<peaks  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Atono- 
ment  in  a  way  to  awaken  the  fears 
of  those  who,  both  for  his  own  sake 
end  the  sake  of  his  connexions, 
would  gladly  see  him  a  pillar  of 
erthodozy.  If  his  object  is  to  con- 
tiiiate  the  infidel,  it  is  wonderful 
that  he  fails  to  perceive  that  this  is 
impossible,  so  long  as  he  maintains 
the  doctrine  of  eteraal  punishment. 
And  if  «<the  offence  of  the  cross" 
|nQst  come,  it  matters  little  whether 
it  comes  soon  or  late.  Mr.  Brown 
does,  SB  we  understand  htm,  hold 
the  orthodox  faith  on  this  point ;  and 
^y  a  simple  hearty  avowal  of  it 
^onld  save  himself  both  time  and 
twoble.  The  character  of  onr 
^thor's  language  might  supply  ma- 
^risls  for  extended  remark  ;  but 
We  forbear,  save  to  say  that  to  speak 
<^theresponsibilityof  God  b  irrave- 
ivnt  and  ridicnlooa ;   to  call  that 


bearing  ofsih  which  the  Mediator 
undertook  and  accomplished  **  the 
preseuro  of  the  burthen  upon  God," 
is  inexact  and  misleading,  and,  in  a 
writer  who  has  so  little  tenderness 
for  the  mistakes  of  **  divines,"  inex*^ 
cusable.  We  strongly  object,  also, 
to  the  representation  of  the  Fall  of 
Man  as  **  a  step  in  the  development 
of  the  race."  That  it  was  foreseen^ 
and  provided  against,  is  plain  enough; 
bnt  that  this  ciroumstance  excuses, 
or  in  any  degree  palliates,  the  first 
offence,  no  scriptural  theologian  will 
for  a  moment  admit.  This  is  a 
mystery,  and  as  such  must  be  be* 
lieved  :  possibly  it  may  be  so,  even' 
to  angels;  but  what  then?  We 
have  seen  no  attempt  at  a  solution 
which  does  not  lead  to  worse  conse^ 
quencesthan  the  admission  of  the 
mystery;  and  must  be  content  to 
adon  what  we  cannot  hope  to  un* 
.derstand. 

Tke  Psakns  TrawHaM  and  Ea- 
ptamady  ky  J,  A,  Aleaeander^  DJ>, 
Bdvnlmrgh:  JLn&nw  ElUoU.-^The 
Psalms  have  been  appropriately 
designated  ^  an  epitome  of  the  Bible, 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  devotion." 
Rich  in  their  variety,  elegant  in 
form,  choice  in  imagery  and  illn»- 
tration,  and  profoundly  spiritual  in 
tone,  these  sacred  lyrics  have  always 
been  held  in  hiffh  admiration,  and 
regarded  as  furnishing  most  suitable 
sentiments  for  prayer  and  praise. 
**  All  good,"  says  the  judicious 
Hooker,  **  necessarily  to  be  either 
known,  or  done,  or  had,  this  one 
•celestial  fountain  yieldeth."  Any 
commentary,  therefore,  on  the  Book 
of  Psalms  will  Claim  the  attention 
of  the  religious  public,  if  thoughts 
fully  and  devoutly  prepared.  The 
author  of  the  book  before  us  wishes 
it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  he 
has  aimed  exclusively  at  expltMotian^ 
— the  discovery  and  statement  of  the 
meaning.  Consequently  he  has  left 
.unnoticed  the  doctrinal,  devotional. 
And  practtoal  aspects  of  the  Psaknc^ 
axoept  so  ^far  as  the  exposiUoaiur 
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vo1t68  ibeir  eonaldemtioD.  Dr.  Alex* 
mnder  makes  Heogttenberg  his  vuln 
guide  ;  but  occasionally  deviateSy 
both  in  form  and  substance,  from  his 
translations.  Many  general  readers 
VfWl  be  glad  to  find  he  does  not 
encumber  his  pages  with  copious 
quotations  of  the  original  Hebrew 
text,  the  sight  of  which  frightens 
some  persons  from  the  more  critical 
work  of  Hengstenbeig.  The  author 
leaves  the  arrangement  of  the  Pssller 
as  he  finds  it,  thinking  no  division  48 
needed  for  the  purposes  of  exposi* 
tion.  He  uniformly  regards  the  title 
of  the  Psalm  as  an  integral  part  of 
its  composition,  and  gives  a  brief 
analyds  by  way  of  introduction  te 
each,  often  suggestive,  and  always 
clear.  In  rendering  the  text,  special 
attention  is  paid  to  the  force  of  the 
Hebrew  verb,  and  a  freer  translation 
adopted  than  we  could  legitimately 
expect  in  our  authorized  versioD. 
The  explanations,  however,  are  not 
always  satisfMstory ;  as^  for  iiataiioe, 
the  note  on  Psalm  ii.  7,  (p.  16,) 
in  which  ^*  This  d(^  have  I  hegcUm 
2%M^"  is  simply  applied  to  the  bring- 
ing of  Christ  into  being  as  a  man. 
Dr.  Alexander  is  more  successful 
when  he  challeiiges  the  double  refer- 
ence to  David,  or  some  oae  of  his 
successors,  and  to  Christ,  of  some  of 
the  Messianic  Psalms.  We  think 
in  some  cases  he  justly  condemns 
this  supposition  as  needless  and  gra- 
tuitous. It  would  have  been  well  if 
there  had  been  a  more  distinct  setting 
forth  of  Christ  in  the  explanation  of 
those  Psalms  which  evidently  con- 
tain references  to  His  kingdom  and 
salvation.  As  a  whole,  this  com- 
mentary, though  far  from  being  ex- 
haustive, merits  the  careful  attention 
of  those  who  would  understand  this 
choice  portion  of  holy  writ,  and  may 
be  safely  read  by  those  whom  it  was 
specially  intended  to  teach. 

Sin  and  Suferinp  reoandlMe 
with  Divine  Benevolence,  By  the  Rev. 
Joehua  Prieitl^.  ffamiken,  Adams, 
and    Cb.— Mr.    Prieeaey   is   well 


known  as  the  anther  of  two  admi- 
rable biographies  which  have  ha4  « 
very  large  eireolation  ;  and  his  re- 
appearance as  a  thoughtful  sad  in- 
structive writer  will    be   hetrtil/ 
welcomed  by  many  who  have  de- 
rived spiritual  profit  from  bis  pre- 
vious works.     The    little  volume 
before  us  •consists  of  four  diseosne^ 
preached  in  the  ordinary  oourae  of 
the  author's  ministry.    The  priod* 
pal    topics   disottssed,   are,   **That 
God's  benevolence  is  indubitsble; 
that  moral  profaationship   involvw 
the  demand  «f  faith  ia  God,  and, 
also,  the  supply  of  means  aad  op- 
portunity alike  for    ill-doing  sod 
well-doing ;  that  much  of  oar  wf- 
fering  in  the  present  life  is  the  sole 
and  inevitable  result  of  our  own  ig- 
norance, or  folly ;  and  thai  the  reet 
of  that  suffering  is  benevolenUy  de- 
signed for  a  salutary  and  invalosUs 
discipline  and  ovltnn.^    The  db- 
eussions  are  earned  on  with  gnsk 
ability  and  caution,  aad  with  the 
profoandest  reverenoa  far  the  Di- 
vine authority  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures.   In  dealing  with  his  iraperi- 
ant  theme,  the  author  oeoarieaslly 
vei^ges  on  the  ^eeulative ;  but  he 
soon  returns  to  the  actual  and  the 
real.    There  are  many  well-asleGted 
passsges  from  other  important  woiki 
on  kindred  topics ;  but  while  tbeee, 
as  the  author  hopes,  **  may  eariek 
the  volume,"  they  frequently  bnsk 
the  continuity  of  his  own  alyls,  sad 
sometimes  interfere  with  the  coa- 
secutiveness  of  his  alignment.    To 
young  and  inquiring    minds,  Mr. 
Priestley  baa  rendered  a  prioele« 
service  in  the  pnblicatioii  of  these 
valuable  disconrtos;   and  we  sii^ 
oerely  hope  that  he  will  be  rewarded 
by  a  large  circulation. 

Divine  Coe^pateiem:  or,  Jmm 
slotting  Merq^,  By  Jaenee  OdretSt 
AM.  Atfte.— Our  Lord*8  mcKi- 
fnl  conduct  towards  Nioodemii^  a 
woman  of  Samaria,  a  man  bom 
blind,  a  woman  that  was  a  siaaer, 
some  little  childNo,  a  rich  yeaeg 
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man,  F»t«r|  and  a  dyiog  thief,  as  it 
19  described  by  the  Evangelista*  ia 
beautifally  illasirated  in  thia  very 
elaeant  and  edifying  Tolome.    The 
author  abowe  a  jast  appreciation  of 
the  Divine  aimplicity  of  the  Scrip- 
tore  nanativea,  and,  what  ia  stiil 
more  important,  of  the  person  and 
office  of  Christy  and  of  the  nature  of 
true  religion,  as  it  b  exemplified  in 
individual  believers.    Referring  to 
the  case  of  the  *'  woman  that  was  a 
linner,**  and  whom  onr  Saviour  as- 
nred  of  her  full  and  free  foigiye- 
ncas,  Mr.  Culross  aays,  "He  not 
ooly  procores  forgiveness  by  His 
blood  and  righteousness,  and  pro- 
claims it  in  Uia  Gospel,  and  assures 
it  for  every  penitent  in  the  court  of 
hfaven;  but  He  also  imparts  it, 
•peaks  it  to  the  conscience,  sheds 
abroad  a  sweet  and  bleased  sense  of 
it  within    the   hosom.     In   other 
worda,  when  the  Lord  forgives  a 
tinner,  He  causes  him  to  know  it, 
for  hb  joy  and  holiness.    He  does 
not  merely  blot  out  his  sins  from 
the  book  of  record  in  heaven,  yet 
leave  him  a  while,  weeks,  or  months^ 
or  yesrsy  in  gloom  and  distress,  and 
UMier  the  terror  of  condemnation. 
He  apcaka  to  his  heart,  and  says, 
*  Thy  ains  are  fui^tven.'    It  is  our 
nnbriief  that    makea    us  deaf   to 
Chriet's  gracious  voice.    I  believe 
it  would  do  much,  above  all  that  we 
imagine,  for  the  revival  of  spiritual 
ivligion     in     purity     and     power 
throughout  Christ's  Church,  did  we 
bnt  carry  about  in  our  bosoms  a 
joyful  assurance  that  we  are  frankly 
forgiven.    I  believe  we  should  be 
•troqger  and    holier.      All    things 
Would  become  new  to  us." 

J%e  Rise  and  Progreu  of  Rdigi" 
Mf  Zf/e  in  England,  B^  Samuel 
Rmeles  PaUiton^  (Jackean^  Wal- 
ford^  and  Co.^)  deals  neither  with 
theologie4l  nor  ecclesiastical  quee- 
tiaot,  but  with  that  for  the  sake  of 
which  hoth  theology  and  ecdesi- 
aaticism  exist.  The  author  aims  to 
abow  thai  there  have  been  in  all 


ages^  and   in  various  oommunities, 
true  servanta  of  God  among  us ; 
men  who  have  not  only  had  a  name 
to  live,  but  have  felt  the  stirrings 
and  exemplified  the  power  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  within  them.    A 
view  of  eighteen  centuries,  with 
ference  to  this  object,  when  com* 
prised  in  one  volume,  must  neces- 
sarily be  brief  and  fragmentary : 
hut  the  task  has  been  executed  with 
care  and  patience  ;  and  the  volume 
is  consequently  both  interesting  and 
profitable.    We  have  noted  but  one 
mistake,  which,    where   so   many 
names  occur,  it  is  no  discredit  to 
the  author  to  have  made.    Adam 
Averell  is  spoken  of  as  **  without 
orders,"  (p.  340,)  which  the  writer 
probably  inferred  from  the  circum* 
stance  of   his   heing    a   Method bt 
preacher ;  the  fact  being  that  he  waa 
the  only  one  of  that  class  in  Ireland, 
on  whom  episcopal  hands  were  laid  ; 
and  that  it  would  probably  have 
been  better  for  him  not  to  have  pos- 
sessed   that   dibtinction.    On    the 
whole,  we  heartily  commend  our 
author's  labours,  and  wish  that  the 
work   may  be  widely    circulated. 
There  is  no  more  effectual  antidote 
against  party  strife  and  bigoted  ex« 
clusiveness,  than  to  remember  hotr 
"the   same   Lord    over    all"   has 
shown  Himself,  in  all  ages,  *'rich 
unto  all  that  call  upon  Him." 

EeeoUedione  of  William  WUher* 
foree^  E»q. ;  with  Brief  Notieet  of 
eome  of  hie  Personal  Friends  and 
Chntemporariee.  By  John  S,  Har* 
fordy  Esq,<^D.C.L,y  S^e.  Longmans.-^ 
Between  the  writer  of  this  volume, 
and  the  philanthropic  atatesman  to 
whom  it  relates,  a  confidential  inti- 
macy subsisted  through  many  yearsi 
which  was  evidently  cemented  by 
an  identity  of  views  and  feelings 
with  respect  to  reli|(ion  and  schemes 
of  benevolence.  The  writer  curries 
us  luick  to  the  tiroes  of  Fitt,  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  of  Hannah  More,  of  Burke, 
and  of  other  dbtinguished  persons^ 
concerning  whom  he  relates  many 
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purticolan  of  profoiiiid  interest. 
Yet,  in  our  eetimation,  the  chief 
falne  of  the  Tolnme  oonsiste  in  the 
epirit  of  cheerfol  and  enlightened 
pietj  hy  which  it  is  perraded.  It 
gives  the  picture  of  a  husj  states- 
man who  neYertheless  walked  with 
God. 

7%e  EameH  Missionary:  a  M^ 
ihoir  6/ the  R^,  Horatio  Psarss.  By 
the  Ree.  Thorn^Sknith,  HamUon, 
Adams,  and  Oo. — The  iirst  passage 
which  arrested  onr  attention  in 
opening  this  carefoUy  prepared  vo- 
Inme  clearly  indicated  to  ns  that  in 
Mr.  Pearse  were  fonnd  the  ri^ht 
materials  for  a  good  and  snccessfal 
Missionary  in  a  conntry  like  Sonth 
Africa.  In  describing  his  Christian 
actirity  soon  after  his  conversion^ 
his  biographer  observes:  ** Mean- 
while, he  remained  in  the  Sunday- 
schooly  and  there  his  mind  expand- 
ed ;  there  he  got  an  insight  into  the 
elements  of  Christian  truth ;  and 
there  he  was  inspired  with  to  in- 
tense desire  to  be  useful  to  otheriy 
and  to  serve  the  cause  of  Christ. 
Prayer-meetings  were  held  by  a 
number  of  the  scholars,  in  which  he 
took  a  somewhat  prominent  part ; 
and  it  is  said,  that  in  the  latter  part 
hf  the  year  1890,  he  was  accustomed 
Co  rise  on  the  Sabbath-morning  at 
five  0*  clock,  and  go  to  the  houses  of 
a  few  of  his  young  friends  with  a 
little  bell  in  his  hand,  calling  them 
to  unite  in  early  prayer.  Very  pre- 
cious were  many  of  those  seasons ; 
ttid  some  who  still  survive  refer  to 
them  occasionally  with  peculiar  de- 
light. He  soon  began  to  exhort 
sinners  to  turn  to  God ;  and,  soon 
after,  he  was  placed  upon  the  Local- 
pteaehers*  Plan.  To  qualify  him- 
self for  this  work,  he  read  much ; 
and  was  in  the  habit  of  rising  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  even  in 
the  depth  of  winter,  to  pursue  his 
studies,  being  fully  occupied  during 
the  day  behind  the  counter  in  his 
uncle*s  shop.  He  has  been  known 
to  tie  his  hand  or  his  foot  to  the  bed* 


post  when  reUrfng  to  nst,  thst,  oil 
moving,  he  might  be  aioaisd,  tnd 
be  able  to  get  up  In  time."  (Pp.  9. 
10.)  As  we  read  through  the  nb* 
sequent  pages  of  Mr.  Pearse*!  mis- 
sionary toils,  our  original  impre»* 
sion  was  fully  confirmed.  Without 
any  very  remarkable  mental  endow- 
ments, his  resolute  and  eamest  in* 
dustiy  enabled  him  soon  to  scqsin 
a  complete  mastery  of  the  Kaiir  lan- 
guage, until  it  became  as  familiar  to 
him  as  his  o#n  native  tongue.  Tho 
incidents  in  his  personal  history  m 
well  told  by  Mr.  Smith  in  a  dcsr 
and  unpretending  style ;  bat  the  vo- 
lume is  not  a  mere  biography.  Mr. 
Smith's  design,  as  .expressed  in  the 
preface,  is,— **  First,  to  raise  a 
worthy  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a 
faithful  and  devoted  Misaienary; 
and,  secondly,  to  give  a  brief  his* 
torical  sketch  of  the  MissloDa  is 
South  Africa,  with  which  Mr. 
Pearse  was  connected,  during  s 
period  of  four-and-twenty  yean. 
The  Missions  are  the  background  of 
the  picture  in  which  he  is  here  re- 
presented as  one  of  the  lesdio; 
figures."  The  volume  ooDtains 
many  admirable  observations  npoa 
important  matters  connected  with 
missionary  life,  and  communicatee 
much  valuable  Information  relattn; 
to  the  Kafir  tribes,  and  to  Soath 
Africa  generally.  Mr.  Smith  shows 
a  full  and  accurate  aequaintanee 
with  the  various  subjects  which  ne- 
cessarily come  in  his  way ;  and  hes 
produced  a  volume  worthy  of  the 
widest  possible  circulation. 

I%e0kureh  and ^ Ministry.  ^ 
Ms  Reo,  John  Hars/brdy  DJ>. 
Wesl^an  Oonferenes  Ofies.'-This  k 
an  earnest  and  comprehensive  Ordi- 
nation Charge,  delivered  in  the  Is* 
land  of  Barbadoes  to  three  yotn§ 
Missionaries  who  had  josi  been  set 
apart  to  the  full  work  of  the  miaie- 
try  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands 
of  the  presbytery.  The  dispoorse 
abounds  in  wise  counsels  and  leader 
exhorUtkms  to  those  whom  it  Immt^ 
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^fttdyeonoerned.  It  cftnnot  be  rend  a  deeper  impression  of  the  solem- 
bj  any  Htnister,  be  he  young  or  nity  and  importance  of  his  holy 
old,  without  producing  in  his  mind     calling. 
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Ptmuc  attention  is  still  painfally 
excited  by  the  American  war  and  the 
Dtno-German  dispute.  Happily,  the 
latter  has  had  an  arrest  pot  npon  its 
destnictire  aetl  vities^  both  by  sea  and 
land,  by  the  armistice ;  but  it*  a  peace- 
fbl  diplomacy  does  not  gain  a  speedy 
niocMB,  ere  what  is  now  written  can 
be  read,  the  strife  will  revive  with 
fiercer  animosities  and  in  more  san- 
gvioaiy  forms  than  before. 

So  long  as  the  London  Conference 
eontiniie  to  sit  and  disagree,  it  is 
impontble  to  predict  wbat  the  issae 
ef  this  most  miserabte  dispute  will 
be.  One  thing  only  Is  certain,  that 
the  Danish  monarchy  will  be  dis- 
membered; that  the  whole  of 
Bolstein  and  the  greater  part  of 
Schleswig  will  he  wrenched  from 
King  Christian.  This  is  a  most 
SBtonnding,  and  almost  incredible, 
feralt,  considering  that  only  twelve 
years  Bf^  the  Integrity  of  the  king^ 
dom  of  Denmark,  including  the 
Duchies,  was  guaranteed  by  solemn 
treaty,  and  that  the  signataries  of 
that  document  were  the  five  great 
lH>weitof  Europe— England,  France, 
ftnsftia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  I 

The  humiliating  part  of  the  bnsi- 
i^eu  to  the  people  of  this  country  is, 
that  Great  Britain  is  a  party  to  this 
•poliation  and  wrong,  and  that  all 
that  Earl  Russell  is  contending  for 
i^ow,  after  the  voluminous  despatch- 
^ting,  is  to  secure  a  strip  of 
Scfalttnig  for  poor  ill-used  Den- 
maik!  The  fact  is,  that  what  the 
iwntral  powers  now  propose  in  the 
Interest  of  the  Danes  is  far  more 
iinfaYouTabie  to  that  people  than  the 
iirgest  demands  of  Germany  at  the 
beginning  of  the  quarrel.  At  the 
fint)  all  that  the.Canfedeiation  de- 


creed was  "Federal  execution"  in 
Holstein,  for  which  they  could  show 
some  legal  right  in  the  anomalous 
constitution  of  the  German  Bund. 
This  measure,  however,  which  Den- 
mark, acting  under  the  aHvice  of 
England,  did  not  resist,  was  declared 
not  to  prejudice  the  rights  of  the 
King  of  Denmark  as  Duke  of  Hoi* 
stein.  Then  came  the  death  of  the 
late  king,  when  all  Germany  gave 
its  adhesion,  in  the  face  of  the  treaty 
of  London,  to  the  claims  of  the 
**  legitimist  pretender.'*  Next,  A  us* 
tria  and  Pruseia  took  the  quarrel 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  mischievous 
Frankfort  Diet,  and,  going  farther 
than  that  comparatively  irresponsible 
body,  invaded  Schleswig,  which  had 
never  been  a  member  of  the  German 
Confederation.  Other  concessions  to 
the  aggresBora  were  counselled  by  the 
British  Government ;  but  nothing 
could  stay  the  rapacity  of  the  Allies, 
and  even  Jutland  was  partially  oc* 
en  pied  by  their  armies.  When  the 
Conferance  met,  it  wa;  hoped  that 
England,  France,  and  Russia  would 
help  to  relieve  little  Denmark  from 
the  grasp  of  the  two  German  giants 
who  have  seized  upon  her  continental 
provinces.  It  was  hoped  that  the 
treaty  of  1852  would  form  the  basis 
of  negotiation,  and  that  whatever 
concessions  the  Government  at  Co- 
penhagen Vera  required  to  make 
towards  their  German  subjects,  the 
Danish  monarchy  would  be  main- 
tained in  iU  integrity. 

And  yet,  it  may  be  asked,  what 
else  could  have  been  done,  than  for 
England  to  sanction  the  proposed 
separation  of  the  Duchies  from 
Denmark!  Is  not  the  alternative 
wart  Not  necessarily.  Great  Britds, 
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without  resorting  to  a  lo  question- 
able, if  not  unjustifiable,  extremity, 
might  refuse  to  abandon  the  treaty 
of  London,  or  to  recognise  the  seizure 
of  Danish  territory  by  the  German 
Powers.  Instead  of  this,  she  is  now 
apparently  about  to  give  a  diplomatic 
sanction,  in  concert  with  the  other 
great  European  Powers,  to  a  spolia- 
tion which  the  universal  public 
opinion  of  this  country  has  pro- 
nounced to  be  a  cruel  wrong. 

But,  in  the  reviewof  recent  eventfl^ 
it  may  be  fiirther  a^ked.  Where  is 
the  use  of*Conferenoes  or  Congresses 
at  allt     The  lovers  of  peaoe  had 
hoped  that   solemn  treaties  might 
make  durable  settlements  which  the 
nations  would  sacredly  respect,  and 
that   bloodless   negotiations  would 
supersede  the  more  terrible  arbitra- 
ment of  the  sword.    Vain  hope  I    If 
ever  there  were  a  treaty  which  pro- 
mised to  be  inviolably    respected, 
upheld  as  it  was  by  the  most  solemn 
European  sanctions,  it  was  the  Treaty 
of  Vienna.    But  what  of  that, — the 
most  celebrated  of  international  set- 
tlements ?  France  has  set  it  at  nought 
in  the  recall  of  the  Bonaparte  family 
to  the  imperial  throne;   Italy  has 
eet  it  at  nought  in  her  recent  revolu- 
tion; Russia  tram  pleson  it  constantly 
in  her  government  of  Poland ;  and 
England  has  constitutionally  sought 
the  revocation  of  the  clauses  which 
assigned  her  the  Protectorate  of  the 
Ionian  Isles,  and,  with  the  consent 
of  the  other  **  high  contracting  par- 
ties," ha<i  handed  over  the  silly  and 
sentimental  islanders  to  the  newest- 
made  of  European  kings.  The  treaty 
of  1852  fares  even  worse  than  that 
of  1815 ;   for  within  thlB  last  few 
weeks  it  has  been  torn  to  shreds  by 
the  very  hands  which  signed  and 
sealed  it.     What  is  all  this  tending 
to  ?    Is  it  the  retrogression  of  civil- 
ized   nations   to  the  doctrine  and 
practice  of  barbarians,  that  **  might 
is  right?"  Is  the  cry  in  reference  to 
every  scrap  of  disputed  territory  to 
be,  •*  Let  the  strongest  take  it  ?  "    It 


is  tolerably  plain, — however  tfiM 
questions  may  be  aDswered,-*that 
there  is  a  growixig  indiipoation  oa 
the  part  of  many  to  be  iMosd  by  tht 
engagements  of  a  former  geoerstion ; 
and,  indeed,  (where  itinterfemwith 
national  interest^)  to  be  boand  by 
compacts  of  their  own,  the  sig^istonfl 
to  which  have  scarcely  had  time  to 
dry.  Nothing  can  be  more  symptom- 
atic of  natioOal  corruption  than  rach 
a  state  of  things.    The  prevalence  oC 
true  religion  is  needed  to  sntidote 
these  and  other  evils.    When  the 
Spirit  of  truth  and  righteousnesi  is 
given  to  both  high  and  low,  it  will 
cure  alike  diplomatic  mendadty  and 
popular  injustice. 

The  Danish  war,  after  all,  appcin 
child's  play,  when  compared  vith 
the  Titanic    struggle  in  Ameriei. 
There  no  neutral  powers  are  pe^ 
mitted  to  intervene  with  friendly, « 
unfriendly,  mediation.      There  w 
armistice  imposes  a  month'srestrtist 
upon  the  demon  of  destruction ;  sni 
the  work  of  slaughter  is  intermitted 
only  oecasionally  through  the  ma- 
tusl   exhaustion   of  the  desperate 
combatants.    To  the  carnage  of  the 
Virginian  campaign  it  is  diflknlt  to 
find  a  parallel.    The  bravery  exhi- 
bited in  the   attack    can   only  be 
equalled  by  that  of  the  defence;  bat 
both  united  are  onable  to  reliete 
the  more  repulsive  features  d  this 
most    sanguinary    atiife.     Never, 
surely,    had   the  Moloch  of  vii 
greater  reason  to  be  placated  tlma 
now  with  the  succeeeive  hdoctaiti 
of  victims  which  in  each  suoceediof 
**  week  of  battles "  have  been  ao- 
sparingly  offered  at  his  shrine. 

The  issue  of  thia  dreadful  game  is 
still  in  suspense.  Lee,  who  hss 
proved  himself,  while  on  the  defein 
sive,  so  able  a  general,  has  evidesdy 
found  at  last  in  Grant  a  foemafl 
worthy  of  his  steeL  If  the  Federal 
commander  is  inferior  to  the  Coo- 
federate  in  strategic  skill,  he  makes 
up  for  it  in  lus  superior  decision  and 
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^uh.  Gnnting  an  •quality  in  the 
mtlitaiy  ability  of  the  opposing 
thtefsy  it  to  diflicQlt  to  show  that  the 
Northemen  can  fail  of  nltimate  sue- 
oess.  With  access  to  the  whole 
world,  and  with  the  tide  of  emigra- 
tioD  flowing  towards  their  shoreSi 
thej  have  meens  for  supplying  the 
enormoas  waste  in  their  armies 
which  cannot  be  available  to  the 
SoBth. 

Although  the  prolongation  of  the 
American  contest  is  a  huge  evil  in 
itielf,  yet  if  the  war  continue  a  little 
longer,  one  good,  at  least,  will  come 
oat  of  it ; — English  manufacturers 
will  be  entirely  independent  of  slave- 
^wn  cotton.  The  amount  im- 
ported from  India,  Egypt,  the  West 
Indies,  and  other  countries  has  in- 
creased, and  is  increasing ;  so  that 
many  of  the  mills  in  Lancashire 
have  already  resumed  work.  The 
Relief  Committeea  hare  been  dia- 
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solred  at  Stockport  and  several  other 
places.  The  black  smoke,  the  ab- 
sence of  which  was  so  ominous  of 
ill,  is  again  pouring  forth  from  the 
mouths  of  tall  chimneys;  and  the 
idle  machinery,  the  silence  of  which 
was  so  significant  of  want,  is  once 
more  noisily  busy.  The  trade  is 
averaging  now  more  than  three  days 
a-week,  independent  of  American 
supply.  If  the  war  in  the  States 
should  continue  another  year  or  two, 
(which  God  forbid!)  then,  by  that 
time,  there  will  be  **  full  work  *'  for 
Lancashire  without  the  help  of  a 
single  bale  of  slave- grown  cotton. 
The  probability,  however,  is  that 
when  the  blockade  is  nused,  and  the 
American  staple  freely  re-admitted 
to  our  ports,  '*  Mobile,*'  '*  Middling 
Orleans,"  and  *«  Sea- Islands,' '  will 
come  to  Liverpool  without  the  curse 
of  slavery,  from  honest  owners,  and 
produced  by  hands,  Naeif  it  mojf  be, 
bui/ree* 


VARIETIES. 


A   aOYAL     BCniAL    AKD   ArRICAK 

itJPEKSTiTiONS R&maDika  returned 

io  the  morning,  walkiog  up  the  hill,  fol- 
lowed by  a  long  train  of  his  officers,  and 
I  paitj  of  men  carrying  on  their  shoulders 
lii<  9tate  carriage,  which  consisted  of  a 
luge  open  basket,  laid  on  the  top  of  two 
very  long  poles.  After  entering  his 
paltoe,  I  immediately  called  on  him  to 
think  him  for  the  great  treat  be  had 
giwn  me,  and  presented  him  with 
Colt*f  reTolving  rifle  and  a  hit  allowance 
of  ■mmunition.  His  delight  knew  no 
bounds  on  becoming  the  proprietor  of 
rach  an  extraordinary  weapon,  and  in* 
duced  him  to  dwell  on  his  advantages 
over  his  beother  Rogtfro,  whose  antipathy 
to  him  was  ever  preying  on  his  mind. 
He  urged  me  again  to  devise  some  plan 
for  overcoming  him  ;  and,  becoming  more 
ud  more  confidential,  favoured  me  with 
tile  foVowing  narrative,  by  way  of  evi- 
dioce  how  Uie  spirits  were  inclined  to 
>hov  all  the  world  that  he  was  the  right- 
^  luecessor  to  the  throne  >— When 
l>agsra  died,  and  be,  Nnanaji,  and 
i^ogtfio^  were  the  only  three  sons  left  in 


line  of  succession  to  the  crown,  a  small 
mystic  drum  of  diminutive  siw  was 
placed  before  tbem  by  the  officers  of 
state.  It  was  only  feather  weicht  in 
reality,  but,  being  loaded  with  charms, 
became  so  heavy  to  those  who  were  not 
entitled  to  the  crown,  that  no  one  could 
lift  it  but  the  one  person  whom  the  spirits 
were  inclined  towards  as  the  rightful  suc- 
cessor I  Now,  of  all  the  three  brothers, 
he,  Riimanika,  alone  could  raise  it  from 
the  ground  ;  and  whilst  his  brothers  la- 
boured hard,  in  vain  attempting  to  move  it, 
he  with  his  little  finger  held  it  up  without 
any  exertion. 

This  little  disclosure  led  us  on  to  ftir- 
ther  particulars  of  Dsgara*s  death  and 
burial,  when  it  transpired  thst  the  old 
king*s  body,  after  the  fashion  of  his  pre- 
decessors, was  sewn  up  in  a  cow- skin,  and 
placed  in  a  boat  floating  on  the  lake, 
where  it  renutined  for  three  days,  until 
decomposition  set  in  and  mairgots  were 
engendered,  of  which  three  were  taken 
into  the  pslaoe  and  given  in  charge  to  the 
heir-elects  but  instead  of  remaining  as 
they  wexe»  one  worm  was  tianafiormed  into 
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a  lion,  another  into  a  leofiard,  and  the 
third  into  a  ftick.  After  this  the  bodf  of 
Ihe  king  was  taken  up  and  deposited  on 
the  hill  Moga-Namirinzi,  where,  instead 
of  putting  him  underground,  the  people 
erected  a  hut  over  him,  and,  thnnting  in 
five  maidenn  and  fiftj  cows,  enclosed  the 
doorway  in  such  a  manner  that  the  whole 
of  them  subsequently  died  from  starva- 
tion. 

This,  as  may  naturally  be  supposed, 
led  into  further  genealogical  disclosures 
of  a  similar  nature ;  and  I  was  told  by 
JRiimanika  that  his  grandibther  was  a 
most  wonderAil  man;  indeed,  Karagiitf 
was  blessed  with  more  supernatural 
agencies  than  any  other  country.  Rohinda 
VI.,  who  was  his  grandfather,  numbered 
«o  many  years  that  people  thought  he 
never  would  die ;  and  he  even  became  so 
concerned  himself  about  it»  reflecting  that 
his  son  Dagara  would  never  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  his  position  as  successor  to  the 
crown  of  Karagii^,  that  he  took  some 
magic  powders  and  diarmed  away  bis  life. 
His  remains  were  then  taken  to  Moga- 
Namirinzi,  in  the  same  manner  as  were 
those  of  Dagara ;  but,  as  an  improvement 
^n  the  msggot  story,  a  young  lion  emerged 
from  the  heart  of  the  corpse,  and  kept 
guard  over  the  hill,  fVom  whom  other 
lions  came  into  existence,  until  the  whole 
place  has  become  infected  by  them,  and 
has  since  made  Karag&^  a  power  and 
dread  to  all  other  nations ;  fnr  these  lions 
became  subject  to  the  will  of  Dagara, 
who,  when  attacked  by  the  countries  to 
^he  northward,  instead  of  assembling  an 
army  of  men,  assembled  his  lion  force, 
smd  so  swept  all  before  him. 

The  king,  now  finding  me  disinclined 
to  fight  his  brother  Rogtfro,  either  with 
guns  or  magic  horns,  asked  me  to  give 
him  a  **  doctor,**  or  charm,  to  create 
longevity,  snd  to  promote  the  increase  of 
his  fsmily,  as  his  was  not  large  enough  to 
maintain  the  dignity  of  so  great  a  man  as 
himsel£  I  gave  him  a  blister,  and, 
ebanging  the  subject,  told  him  the  history 
of  the  crearfon  of  man.  After  listening 
to  it  attentively,  he  asked  what  thing  in 
creation  I  considered  the  greatest  of  all 
things  in  the  world ;  for,  whilst  a  man  at 
mcst  could  only  live  one  hundred  years, 
a  tree  lived  many ;  but  the  earth  ought  to 
t)e  biggest,  for  it  never  died. 

I  then  told  him  again  I  wished  one  of 
^is  sons  would  accompany  me  to  England, 
that  he  might  learn  the  history  of  Moses, 
wherein  he  would  find  that  men  had  souls 
which  live  fbr  ever,  but  that  the  earth 
would  come  to  an  end  in  the  fulness  of 
time.  This  conversation,  diversified  by 
numerons  shrewd  remmks  on  the  part  of 


Riimanika,  led  to  h\*  askfaig  bow  I  cooU 
■ceonnt  fm  the  decline  of  eronttiet,  ia- 
Btsneing  the  dismembemient  of  the  Ws- 
h&ma  in  Kittara,  and  remarking  that  fbi^ 
merly  Karagud  included  Urundi,  R&sodi, 
and   Kishakka,  which   collectively  vne 
known  as  the  kingdom  of  M^ru.gvrened 
by  me  man.    Christian  principlo,  1  aid, 
made  us  what  we  are ;  and  feeling  a  trni- 
pathy  for  him  made  me  desirous  of  taking 
one  of  his  children  to  learn  in  the  Mme 
school  with  us,  who,  on  returning  to  him, 
could  impart  what  he  knew,  and,  extend* 
ing  the  same  by  eoune  of  instractiai, 
would  doubtless  end    by  devating  hit 
country  to  a  higher  position  than  it  em 
knew  before,  &c.,  &c     The  policy  and 
government  of  the  vast  poasessisos  of 
Great  Britain  were  then  dolydiaeimed; 
and  Rflmanika  acknowledged   that  the 
power  of  the  pen  was  superior  to  tbst  sf 
the  sword,  and  the  electric  telegraph  and 
steam-engine  the  most  wonderfol  poven 
he  had  ever  heard  o£ — Captmn  Spekt, 

Sir  Walter  Scott*&  BSTiiiATt 
OF  Thomas  Camprell.-.!  spent  sa 
hour  in  conversation  with  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell, who  is  a  most  engaging  and  interest* 
ing  woman.  I  expressed  to  her  my  rrgirc 
'*  that  her  husband  did  not  attempt  ss^ie- 
thing  on  a  grand  scale.*'  **  It  is  unfbcta- 
nate  for  Campbell,**  said  she,  **  that  he 
lives  in  the  same  age  with  Scott  sad 
Byron.*'  I  asked  why.  «  O,"  said  she, 
**they  write  so  much  and  so  lapidlf. 
Now,  Campbell  writes  slowly,  and  it  takes 
him  some  time  to  get  under  weigh ;  sad, 
just  as  he  has  fiiirly  begun,  out  eeocs 
one  of  their  poems,  that  seta  the  wciU 
agog,  and  quite  daunts  him,  so  that  he 
throws  by  bis  pen  in  despair.*'  I  pointed 
out  the  essential  diffbrenee  in  tbeir  kinds 
of  poetry,  and  the  qoalities  which  insured 
perpetui  ty  to  that  of  her  husband.  **  Veu 
can't  persuade  Campbell  of  that,"  ssid 
she.  ^  He  is  apt  to  undervalue  his  ova 
works,  and  to  consider  bia  own  little 
lights  put  out,  whenever  thqf  eome 
biasing  out  with  their  great  toRbes.** 
T  repeated  this  conversation  to  Scott 
'some  time  afterwards,  and  it  drew  feeth 
a  characteristic  comment.  *^  Pooh ! " 
said  he,  good-humouredly,  'bow  can 
Campbell  mistake  the  matter  so  much  f 
Poetry  goes  by  quality,  not  by  bulk. 
Af  y  p<>ems  are  mere  cairngorms,  wroojcbt 
up,  perhaps,  with  a  cunning  hand,  sod 
may  pass  well  in  the  market  as  king  as 
cairngorms  are  the  fashion ;  bat  tbev  are 
mere  Scotch  pebbles,  after  aD.  No«« 
Tom  Campheirs  are  real  diamonds,  and 
diamonds  of  the  first  water.  ** — ir<i»4* 
-ittfflon  frfrinff. 
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STREAMS  IN  THE  DESERT. 


(Ibaiah 

Iv  the  lose] J  wildexneu 

And  solitary  place, 
Jenw  make  them  glad,  and  blesi 

With  Thy  refrefihiDg  grace  ! 
Bid  Thy  baniahed  ones  rejoice. 

Hidden  streams  of  life  disclose  s 
Let  the  deserts  hear  Thy  voice 

And  blossom  as  the  rose ! 

Ou  the  heights  of  Lebanon 

O  let  Thy  presence  shine ; 
Csrmers  moont  and  Sharon  own 

The  exeellence  Divine ! 
Let  the  heathen  tribes  behold, 

And  Jesus  hail  with  one  accord  t 
UDto  an  mankind  unfold 

The  glory  of  the  Lord ; 

Let  the  weakened  hands  be  strong, 

Confirm  the  feeble  knees  : 
0  jc  domb,  break  forth  in  song, 

Ye  troubled  hearts  find  ease. 
Sod  the  years  uf  parching  drought. 

And  streams  into  the  desert  send. 
0  ye  vater-aprirags,  gush  out  I 

Ve  heavenly  nins,  descend  I 


xxxr.) 

Make  the  parched  ground  a  pool^ 

And  cheer  the  thirsty  land ; 
Lei  the  nations  own  Thy  rule. 

And  bow  to  Thy  command. 
Let  the  cross,  uplifted  high. 

Be  by  every  nation  owned ; 
Jesus,  who  for  all  did  die. 

In  every  heart  enthroned  I 

Let  the  ransomed  of  the  X^ofd 

With  songs  to  Zion  come  t 
Now  be  paradise  restored 

In  every  heart  and  home* 
Joy  and  gladness  fill  the  earth  ;^ 

Hasten,  limg-predieted  day  i-^ 
Everlasting  songs  of  mirth. 

And  sorrow  fled  awmy. 

Walking  in  the  King*a  highway 

Of  holiness  and  love. 
Then  the  Church  on  earth  nhall  pray. 

And  praise  like  that  above : 
Until  Jesus  rends  the  sky, 

And  comcM  to  claim  His  spotless  bride ; 
Lifl  her  to  His  throne  on  high, 

And  seat  her  at  His  side. 

Benjamin  Gougb. 


WESLEYAN  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 


FIJL 

It  is  twenty-five  yearn  to-day  since  I 
fint  Undcd  in  Ijakemba.  The  Mission- 
vies,  king,  and  chiefii  resolved  to  cele- 
bnte  my  arrival  a  quarter  of  a  century 
igo,  by  requesting  me  to  set  the  first 
poit  of  theb  new  Jubilee  UHHfden  chapel, 
—the  first  in  Fiji  for  a  native  Fijian  con- 
gregation. People  came  in  from  all  the 
tnrnm,  bringing  cooked  food  for  the  occ»> 
lion.  The  king  sent  a  goodly  portion  to  the 
Mtuion-house,  which  we  divided  among 
the  osrpenters.  Native- Assistant  Mission- 
ary, itodents,  and  both  Mission-houses. 

At  the  besting  of  the  drums,  we  as- 
Kmbledin  the  large  chapeL  Mr.  Tait 
commenced  the  service,  and  Matthias 
ofitred  a  very  earnest  and  comprehensive 
pnyer.  Mr.  Tait  addressed  the  congre- 
gation in  a  rejoicing  strain,  and  then,  to 
my  great  surprise,  oiled  upon  the  king*s 
B^pbev,  ZsochKus,  to  read  a  long  and 
mMt  kind  address  to  me  and  my  wife 
Avm  the  king  and  people. 

1  received  the  letter,  and  with  deep 
^Hogs  addressed  the  congregation,  ra- 
fmiog  to  ny  arrival  here  just  twenty- 
^  yesn  ago,  to  my  continuous  and 
"^cottfol  tolls'  fin-  iijarly  teu  years,  to 
penonsl  and  family  afflictions  and  bealtti. 


to  the  glorious  Act  that  a  great  work  of 
God  had  been  wrought  throughout  the 
Circuit,  and  to  the  immense  help  afforded 
to  our  work  throughout  Fiji,  and  even  to 
the  distant  island  of  Ritunava,  by  cheer- 
ful and  hearty  labourers  sent  forth  firom 
this  Circuit.  I  warned  them  against 
being  led  astray  by  spirituous  liquors, 
and  by  purchasing  useful  goods  before 
they  are  able  to  pay  for  Aem.  I  urged 
them  to  use  the  earth  so  abundantly 
given  to  them,  by  planting  sufficient 
food  for  their  own  consumption  and  for 
sale,  and  cotton  and  coffee.  I  entreated 
them  not  to  rest  without  being  dear  in 
their  conversion  to  God,  to  seek  for  in- 
crease of  Diviner  grace,  and  to  walk  ciiw 
eumspectly.  Having  taken  a  leading 
and  prominent  part  in  the  spread  of 
Christianity,  I  eipressed  a  hope  that  the 
Gospel  would  be  adorned  by  the  people 
of  the  Lakemba  Circuit  On  my  first 
arrival  there  were  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  members  of  S>octety ;  now  there  are 
four  thousand. 

I  also  baptised  twelve  adults,  some  of 
rank,  from  the  king*s  town,  and  two 
children.  Three  of  the  ohiefo  delivered 
affective  addictses. 

We  then  assembled  on  the  sitp  of  tha 
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new  chapeL  It  if  to  be  on  octagon 
building.  Tbe  width  will  be  tixty-two 
ftet,  with  six  and  a  half  feet  ▼erandah 
all  rounds  making  the  extreme  width 
seventy-five  ftet. 

The  eHttmated  coat  is  to  be  twenty- 
■ix  tuns  of  cocoa-nut  oiL  We  sang  a 
hymn  composed  for  the  occasion  by  Mr. 
Tait,  who,  on  behalf  of  the  Building 
Committee,  presented  me  with  a  wooden 
mallet  inlaid  with  whale*s  tooth  and 
pearl-shell,  and  an  iroo-wood  digging 
stick,  with  which  I  set  the  first  post 
with  the  usual  fonn«  and  delivered  a 
short  address  to  the  surrounding  mul- 
titude. The  chiUien  of  Lakemba  cbanted 
a  piece  which  they  bad  got  up  to  welcome 
our  visit,  and  gave  me  their  addresnes. 
Nathan  Mataki  offered  up  an  appropriate 
prayer.  The  people  made  a  nice  con- 
tribution of  oU,  and  rrsolved  to  make 
m  united  and  successful  effort  to  com- 
plete the  chapel  ft-ee  from  debt  before 
we  leave  Fiji  in  July ;  and  they  request 
me  to  come  to  the  opening.  All  went 
off  remarkably  well. 

Inside  a  charcoal-log  of  green  heart, 
which  will  be  likely  to  be  in  good  con- 
dition when  some  of  the  children  of  the 
past  and  present  raoe  of  Missionaries 
may  be  carrying  on  the  work  commenced 
by  u.«,  were  nicely  placed  in  a  bottle,^ 
a  ^  Watchman,**  containing  news  of  the 
last  Conference,  an  Australian  Report 
and  Notice,  a  Circuit- Plan,  No.  1  of  the 
Fijian  Quarterly,  and  a  statement  of  the 
commcncementof  the  Missionhere,  names 
of  foreign  labourers,  and  present  statistics 
of  the  Lakemba  Circuit-* A«o.  Jamet 
Calveri^  Lakemba,  December  22d,  1863. 

INDIA. 

MADRAS. 

M^E  have  recently  held  our  native 
Jubilee  Meeting  here;  and  a  decided 
■uecess  it  has  been,  both  apiritually  and 
financially.  As  to  the  latter,  our  Di»- 
trict  Report  will  tell  ita  own  tale.  You 
will  find  from  that  document,  that  the 
Native  Christians  have  already  raised 
066  rupees,  five  annas,  a  sum  which 
I  have  little  doubt  will  be  increased  to 
700  rupees  (£70)  before  the  year  is 
out  You  will  perceive,  also,  that  their 
donations  to  the  Ocneral  Fund  are  con- 
siderably in  sdvance  of  last  year.  There 
is  nothing  indeed  to  boast  of  in  all  this ; 
for  the  aggregate  is  insignificant  enough 
in  itself.  But  the  spirit  of  liberality  that 
the  Jubilee  trump  has  evoked  is  matter 
of  grateful  surprise  to  your  Missionaries 
themselves.  Fifty  rupees  is  not  a  ]afg« 
sum  in  the  eyes  c^  an  JSnglishman,  par- 
ticularljr  in  India.    It  is  soon  earned. 


and  even  more  quickly  speat    But  is  a 
money-loving  and  sesntOy  salaried  Hindu 
it  assumes    very    different  proportioDi. 
Ten  years  ago,  if  one  of  our  Native 
Christians  had  been  asked  for  any  nc^ 
contribution,  he  would  hsve  treated  tlu 
request  as  a  joke.      And  it  may  take 
years  yet  before  our  native  chuichn  be- 
come fully  imbued  with  the  diiioteicsted 
libecality  of  the  OoapeL    Tbcy  are  itilt 
in  a  atate  of  apiritual  infimcy ;  bat  tibcy 
are,  thanks  to  Christian  educstico,  grov. 
ii^  in  knowledge  and  manly  indcpead- 
ence.     I   was  veiy  much  pleased  wvk 
evident  signs  of  this  advancement  ia  our 
Jubilee  wedt    Our  own  meeting,  asd 
the    native    Biblo   Society  snoivemrr, 
were  held  on  successive  nights.    Os  bodi 
occasions,  the  speakers  were  prindpsHj 
converted    Hindus,    and  on  both  oeti- 
sions,  also,  tbe  place  of  assembly  wm 
well  filled.    The  tone  of  the  sddrena 
was    earnest,   the  mattei  practical,  tbe 
pervading  focling  hearty.     1  wa«  pieMot 
at  the  opening  of  our  present  Royapetuli 
chapel,  eleven  years  ago ;  but  do  Mt  re- 
member ever  to  have  seen  so  large  aad 
cheering  an  audience  before. 

Of  course  our  hearers  were  not  ill 
members  of  our  own  ooi^pegatioo ;  bat 
this  fiict  sSorded  ua  a  stronger  piooi 
still  of  the  disinterestedness  of  the  mo- 
tive that  had  brought  so  many  pcopk 
together.  We  have  recently  concluded  a 
happy  year  here,  and  we  areanttdpstiaga 
happier  one  still. — Rev.  Armimtu  Bw 
ffeety  BopapeUah^  March  14/A,  18M. 


LUCKNOW. 
The  Committee  has  authorised  tbe 
Rev.  Daniel  PeaFaon^  of  Barrackpon,  to 
proceed  to  Lucknow,  in  order  to  take 
diarge  of  an  Engliah  congngtotm  and 
society  organised  by  the  Alissiooariei  of 
the  Methodiat  Episcopal  Church  of  Als^ 
rica.    The  American  brethren  for  scfcral 
years  have  ministered  to  the  militaiy  aod 
others  who  desired  their  services;  tbcy 
have  purchased  property,  have  built  a 
chapel,  and  established    a  school,  aad 
have  met  with  encouraging  socetas.    B<tft 
being  desirous  of  oontioing  their  IsbAJs 
to  the  native  population,  they  propose  to 
withdraw  ftom  the  Kngliah  worii  alttge- 
ther,  and  have  requested  the  ComsBiBce 
to  take  charge  of  it     Thej  will  nake 
over  the  property  to  tbe  tiodcty  for  the 
very  moderate  sum  which  it  orlginaUy 
cost,  whenever  the  Society  is  prepsrcd  » 
pay  the  money,  snd  in  the  tnirriB  viil 
receive  a  rent  fi»  ita  occupation.    Tbe 
amount  thus  recovered  they  inteBd  » 
empk>y  in  the  extensioB  of  their  Miuin 
among  tbe  natives.    BIc  Pcmea  liiitcd 
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LnckiiDv  MHne  monthg  ago,  and  Mfportt 
frfoucablj  of  the  work  there,  and  of  the 
inopaied  anBO|^;eineot  The  American 
brethreoare  detirooi  that  Air.  Pearaon 
ihodd  tike  charge  of  the  work  they  have 
oommcsced.  He  wOl  thus  occupy  the 
chief  military  station  in  India,  and  will 
btte  euj  acce«8  to  other  stations,  com> 
priihig  ten  or  tweke  thousand  of  Britiah 
tri'opi  and  their  iiuniliea.  God  grant 
that  hii  entering  on  this  important  sphere 
may  be  accompanied  hy  a  special  blesa- 
ing !  In  our  fireqnent  and  ferrent  praters 
6r  India,  let  not  the  British  reftidenu  in 
tfast  land  be  fhrgottcn.  Let  us  eameatly 
pisy  for  the  sdvation  of  our  miliury  fel* 
lov-emmtrymen,  and  for  the  ministers 
hboaring  among  them. 

Od  Mr.  Pear8on*a  departure  from  Bar- 
nckpore,  he  will  be  succeeded  by  the 
BcT.  a  0.  Highfield,  of  Caleutu,  leav- 
mi;  the  Rer.  James  H.  Broadbent  aloike 
00  that  station  for  the  present  But  as 
the  communication  between  Barrackpore 
aad  Cslcotta  by  railway  is  easy  and  rapid, 
the  brethren  on  those  stations  will  often 
lee  escb  other,  and  will  frequently  inters 
durvge  lerrices. 

SOUTH  AFRICA. 

NATAL. 

Our  Jubilee  Meeting  fnr  this  CMrcuit 
WIS  hdd  in  February.  We  had  fir»t  a 
%  of  thanksgivinK  and  prayer ;  then  a 
day  of  ghing,  which  was  done  after  the 
pleasant  socialities  of  an  evening  $oirle  ; 
aad  lastly  two  aermons,  followed  by  a 
eoQection.  Altogether  we  hope  to  realise 
oeir  £230.  We  atrongly  sympathiK 
vith  this  world-wide  Methodist  move- 
ttent ;  and  pray  that  it  may  be  followed 
everywhere  by  **  times  of  rrfreshing  from 
the  presence  of  the  Lord.** — Rev.  Joseph 
^iidt9m^um,J}^Urban,Mareh9Ut,\B64, 


CEYLON. 

Aiioiro  the  resolutions  Rgreed  to  at 
mrlast  District- Aleeting, writes  the  Rev. 
l^obert  Spence  Hardy,  were  the  follow- 
ing:— 

''Tliat  a  miifonn  plan  of  Scripture 
Leuoos  be  prepared,  which  shall  be  the 
le«*ona  for  the  week  in  all  our  schools,  on 
vhich  questions  shaD  be  asked  when  the 
Khool  is  examined,  and  from  which  the 
brethren  arc  advised  frequently  to  take 
their  texts  when  they  preach. 

**  That  greater  attention  be  paid  to  the 
Meibidist  usage  of  employing  Local 
P**^^,  who  shall  be  placed  under  our 
'itdpline,  and  be  met  by  the  ministers  of 
the  Circuit  in  reguhur  Local-preaohers* 
Ucetings. 


**  That  loveibasts  be  held  regularly  in 
every  Circuit,  and  Missionary  Meetings 
in  every  place  where  we  hold  regular 
service. 

'^That  out-door  services  shall  he  held 
in  every  Circuit ;  and  that  attempts  shall 
be  made  to  break  up  new  ground,  and  in- 
troduce the  Gospel  to  heathen  localitiea. 

**  That  all  books  used  in  our  schools 
shall  be  paid  for  by  the  parenta  of  the 
children. 

•«  That  we  will  Irisptiie  no  child,  and 
marry  no  couple,  unleas  at  leaat  one  of 
the  parenta,  or  one  of  the  persons,  is  a 
regular  attendant  on  Christian  ordinances, 
and  known  to  be  free  from  the  practice 
of  an  acts  and  rites  connected  with  hea- 
thenism. N.B.~i-Tbiti  resdlution  was 
passed  with  all  aoleronity,  every  hand 
being  uplifted  in  pledge  that  it  shall  be 
religiously  observed ;  and  I  now  beseech 
the  brethren,  with  a  full  heart,  to  respect 
this.  Let  us  free  ourselves,  at  onoe  and 
for  ever,  from  all  connivance  at  heathen- 
ism or  idolatry ;  *  this  abominable  thing 
that  I  hate,*  saith  the  Lord.** 

There  were  other  matters  of  importance 
before  the  brethren,  the  desirability  of 
which  was  confessed,  but  on  which  no 
formal  re^oiution  was  taken  :<— . 

'*That  St  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of 
Ministers  there  be  a  strict  examination 
of  all  our  class-papers,  attendance-retuma, 
and  subscription-lists. 

**  That  earnest  attempts  be  made  to 
establish  regular  services  in  places  where 
we  have  no  paid  agent  of  the  Miasion,  aa 
at  Wellesara. 

"That  even  where  we  have  school- 
masters, personft  be  appointed  to  attend 
to  our  places  of  worship,  and  act  sa 
ChapeU»Stewards,  who  do  not  receive  any 
pay  from  the  Mission. 

**That  our  people  be  taught,  more 
elearly  and  constantly,  the  proprieties  of 
worship,  such  as  in  preparing  a  clean  and 
decent  place  for  the  minister,  in  keeping 
their  places  of  worship  in  proper  order, 
and  in  paying  proper  respect  to  the  Book, 
— that  is  the  word  of  God.  The  people 
will  not  respect  our  worship,  unless  wo 
respect  it  ourselves ;  and  knowing  tha 
reverence  with  which  they  legard  their 
own  sacred  books,  even  worshipping  them, 
we  csnnot  expect  that  they  will  regard 
the  Scriptures  with  due  respect,  if  we 
allow  them  to  be  throsm  anywhere,  or 
carried  about  as  men  carry  a  bundle  of 
grass  or  a  load  of  clay. 

**  That  the  children  be  taught  to  repeat 
the  responses  in  a  rev<*rent  manner,  not 
shouting  them  out  as  they  do  the  hodipa, 

**  That  persons  attending  our  lovefieaats 
and  communiona  be  required  to  show  their 
tickeU,  on  eadi  occaaion. 
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**  That  onee  In  the  yew  m  account  uf 
all  money  received  for  the  Misaion,  or 
for  any  local  purpoee,  be  publicly  read  in 
each  place  of  worship,  and  an  account 
given  of  the  manner  of  their  appropria- 
tion;  and  that,  wherever  practicable, 
iStewarda  be  appointed,  who  shall  receive 
and  pay  all  money,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Minister." 

The  Rev.  Robert  S.  Hardy  having 
ve<)uested  that  each  Native  Miasionazy 
would  address  to  the  Secretaries  a  letter 
relating  to  his  station  and  work,  twelve 
deeply  interesting  communications  were 
received.   We  select  the  following  :— 

Rev.  AMD  DsAit  Sirs,-.!  am  gUtd 
to  inform  you  that  our  Singhalese  con- 
gregation continues  as  regular  in  their 
attendance  as  usual ;  the  members  are  in 
good  health.  I  shall  mention  here  the  con- 
Yersioo  of  three  individuab.out  of  many,  as 
yott  will  find  pleasure  in  knowing  about 
the  work  of  the  Lord  in  this  Circuit. 

Debimelegey  Don  Anthony  Gooroo- 
nanse,  of  Bolawalane,  had  been  a  man  of 
the  world,  ignorant  of  his  being  a  sinner 
in  the  sight  of  God  Though  he  held  a 
Presbyterian  schoolmastership  for  a  long 
time,  neither  he  nor  his  fiunUy  was  ever 
known  to  have  offered  prayer  to  God, 
either  in  public  or  in  private,  during  sixty 
years.  Both  he,  his  wife,  and  children, 
were  in  that  atate  until,  in  1837.  the 
whole  family  began  to  attend  Divine  ser- 
vice, held  in  a  school-room  belonging  to 
the  Mission  at  Bolawalane,  not  fiir  from 
their  house.  Soon  after  his  daughter. 
Dona  Ana  Hamine,  became  serious; 
having  earnestly  sought  the  Lord,  she 
found  peace  with  Him.  The  fiither,also, 
was  convinced  of  his  sins ;  with  deep 
repentance  he  also  sought  salvation,  and, 
having  found  peace  with  God,  he  died  re- 
joicingly about  five  yean  after  bis  oon- 
verston. 

His  wife.  Ana  Botajoe,  also  followed 
his  example ;  and  a  year  or  two  after  she 
also  was  removed  by  death  to  the  world 
of  spirits.  She  spoke  firmly  and  hope- 
fully that  God  was  her  reconciled  Father, 
and  Jesus  was  her  Saviour.  The  sor- 
rowing relatives  that  stood  around  her 
death-bed  ceased  to  shed  tears,  seeing  how 
happy  she  was  in  parting  from  them. 

Her  daughter.  Ana  Hamine,  had  great 
power  with  God  in  prayer ;  so  much  so, 
that  when  she  offered  up  prayer  after  the 
class-meetings,  the  whole  meeting  were 
moved  to  tears,  and  I  myself  have  been 
greatly  benefited  by  her  prayers  —Aev.  D, 
JO.  P^rgirm,  Negomho,  Apni  OlA,  1864. 


Rb7.  akd  Dear  Si&a,— Owisfts 

unavoidable  drcumstsoces,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  write  sooner;  but  I  dov 
send  you  a  few  remarks  reipectiqf 
Doudra,  where  I  had  the  priTilege  of 
being  useful  in  the  cause  of  Qod,  for  tlic 
last  four  years. 

It  was  about  forty  years  ago,  I  bdiete, 
that  Missionary  opoatioos  were  cooh 
menced  in  Doodra.  Ever  since,  the  good 
seed  of  the  Gospel  baa  laborioail7  bees 
aown  by  many  a  fiuthfVil  servant  of  God; 
but  that  success,  which  was  srdndy 
longed  and  prayed  for,  is  not  jet  fisiUe 
to  the  human  eye;  and  it  is  geoenllj 
supposed  that  no  good  esn  be  dooe  at 
Dondra.  I  have  reasons,  bovcvci,  to 
differ  from  this  opinion ;  and  the  sucoeii 
I  met  with,  (although  very  litde,)  ht^ 
me  **to  thank  God,  and  take  oounge." 
The  promises  of  God  are  sure.  He  uj%t 
*^Caat  thy  bread  upon  the  wsten:fBr 
thou  shait  find  it  after  many  days." 

It  is,  I  think,  not  out  of  place  to  uj 
that  Budhism  haa  no  hold  on  Doada, 
but  superstition  and  deviliam  have.  lap 
deed,  the  so  called  «*  Budha  Sascoa''  ii 
approaching  its  ruin  there,  as  well  as  is 
other  parts  of  the  island ;  and  the  advo- 
cates of  its  cause,  I  mean  the  Smaaoa 
priesta,  are  considered  by  the  people  to  be 
a  set  of  wicked  beinga.  The  people  hcR 
do  not  aecm  to  abhor  Christianity,  (ss  '» 
generally  the  case  with  Budbists,)  oar 
do  they  oppose  the  Gospel  truth;  biu,0D 
the  contrary,  they  appreciate  the  moral 
precepto  of  the  Bible,  and  are  wiiliDg  to 
hear  them.  The  majority  of  the  peopk 
are  miserably  ignorant,  and  in  very  iadi- 
gent  circumstances ;  so  their  whole  tioe 
and  mind  are  engaged  in  procarioi  a 
aupply  for  their  bodily  wants.  They,  is 
fact,  hate  no  thought  of  another  vorM. 
If  they  give  their  tanffiikatUuut,  ("slmf,'*) 
and  perform  any  other  reh'giooa  cere- 
mony, it  is  merely  to  aocomphah  aonx 
worldly  motives.  The  fisher  coaumuity 
are  specially  careleaa  of  their  old  rdigiea. 
They  do,  as  a  general  rule,  obserte  the 
**  poya  **  day,  by  not  fishiqg  on  that  day ; 
but,  strange  to  say,  that  it  ia  on  that  ray 
day  they  mend  neU,  make  boats,  stringi* 
hooks,  and  do  other  things  of  dw  saou 
kind.  May  the  time  soon  come  vl>v 
the  Sun  of  rigbteousoeaa  will  shine  gkK 
rioualy  in  this  must  beoi^ted  place !~ 
Jiev.  O.  J.  Gooneuker^^  Setiaa^  Apnl 
12M,  1864. 


The  amount  of  Gontributions  sad  Re- 
mittances announced  on  the  Cover  of  the 
NoUoes  thu  month  is  £^8S4.  Si;  U 
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1.  The  foUowmgextnctfl  from  » letter 
from  A  kynuui  noently  received,  taken 
in  connoiioii  with  the  namericftl  retume 
of  our  memben  to  the  DiBtrict  Commit- 
tees, deserre  to  be  most  seriously  pon- 
dered by  laarge  numbers  among  our 
Societies  and  congregations. 

"I  could  not  but  regard  this  Circuit 
u  s  Mmfde  of  many  a  Circuit  in  Method- 
ism.   The  forefathers,  in  fact  the  im- 
mediate fathers  of  the  present  Societies, 
had  been  men  of  earnestness  and  power, 
ajid  had  great  sucoeas  in  bringing  sinners 
to  God ;  but  their  children,  the  men  of 
the  present,  were  living  upon  their  good 
ume^  sod  upon  what  had  been  done 
before  they  themselyes  were  bom.    Not 
onlj  was  there  no  increase  in  the  num- 
ben  of  the  Societies,  but  a  regular  de- 
craaae  had  taken  place  for  several  years. 
Heoeatly  the  ministry  of  one  of   our 
miniiteis  has  been  blest  to  the  arousing 
of  the  chnroh,  and  eepedaUy  of  its  office- 
bearen.    Some  promising  young  people 
bave  been  converted,  and  baoksliderB, 
from  among  the  aged,  have  been  re- 
claimed. GoUage-eervioes  and  visitations 
of  the  people  have  been  adopted  on  an 
orgaoissd  phuL  TA<retttm  of  the  leaders 
aad  other  membom  of  our  churches  to 
thtir  native  air,  by  caring  for,  praying 
with,  and  preaching  to  the  poor,  the 
(ieatitttte,  and  the  ignorant,  hit  made  a 
Society  that  was  weak  in  spiritual  life 
Bov  vigorous  and  strong.  Forgetfulness 
o(  the  poor  is  a  deariy-defined  defect  in 
bat  too  many  of  oar  established  places 
of  worship.    We  want,  in  addition  to 
our  blessed  Home-Mission  woric,  the  re- 
mind and  maintenance  of  the  original 
spirit  of  Methodism  everywhere,  and  the 
Savbur's  mode,  and  that  of  Wesley  and 
oar  fathera,  in  promoting  religion.  Every 
one  of  our  Societies  shomd  be  a  centre  of 
spiritoal  life  among  the  masses  of  the 
people.    We  must  not  let  our  temporal 
prosperity  lead  to  palpable  neglect  of 
our  evingelical  duties.    That  the  litera- 
ture^ doctrines,  and  discipline  of  Method- 
isn  sre  stiU  pure,  calls  for  devout  thanks- 
giving, and  an  that  our  people  want  is 
to  be  fanraeht  again  to  hreatkc  ikeirwUivt 
a»r,  by  minigt^fwug  to  the  poor  as  our 
f»then  did,  so  that  all  may  know  the 
Loid,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest." 

1  LBOMnrariB. — The  Bev.  James 
Teamss  writes,  June  1st,  1864:>-Thia 
ooQBty  (Hsraford)  contains  123,712  in- 
Ittbitanti^  dispersed  over  an  area  of 
eig^  hundred  and  thirtj-dght  square 
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miles.   Among  these  are  distributed  the 
labours  of  seven  ministers.    On  the  face 
of  this  we  see  nothing  so  appalling  as  in 
the  "Black  Lists*'  of  the  liOndon  popu- 
lation.   These  "lists"  refer  to  a  con- 
centrated population ;  but  ours  is  far 
more  difficult  to  reach,  because  it  is  so 
widely  scattered.     How  are  we  to  go 
to  the  sparsely  sprinkled  hamlets  where 
our  agriculturcU  heathen   reside  t      In 
ignorance  and  brutish  wickedness  our 
rural  population  are  as  bad  as  the  city 
tribes.     Keading  is  a  height  of  scholar- 
ship which  multitudes  of  these  people 
never  dream  of  attaining.     They,   the 
children  of  parents  who  worked  on  farm 
or  field    from  early  mom   till    night, 
struggled  through  infancy  and    child- 
hood; and  as  soon  as  they  could  wield 
a  clapper  to  scare    the  birds,  or  had 
flense  enough  to  tend  cattle,  they  fol- 
lowed their  parents  to  the  field.  Charms 
and  superstitions  form  the  bulk  of  their 
religion.  Occasional  attendance  at  churoh, 
whero  the  service,  held  once  on  a  Sab- 
bat occupied  about  f orty-five  minutes, 
has  been  the  total  of  religious  observance. 
The  village  ale-house  tempts  the  men ; 
wantonness  and  wickedness  employ  the 
youth.     Dates  aro  little  known.     *'The 
Cuckoo  comes  at  Orleton^fair;"---Rent 
days  are  at  Candlemas  and  Christmas, 
&c.    You  may  hear  a  birth  or  a  death 
spoken  of  as  having  taken  place  '*last 
turnip  pulling,"  or  so  long  from  the  last 
fur.    As  fur  these  fairs  they  are  scenes 
of  folly,  extravagance,  drunkenness,  and 
sin.     At  one  public-house  on  last  May 
2d,  e veiy  bedstead  was  removed  but  one^ 
and  even  the  stable  was  cleaned  to  make 
room  for  drinking  parties.    The  neigh- 
bourhood is  acentury  behind  in  enUghten- 
menty  liberality  of  opinion,  and  in  sodal 
advancement.    Tou  mav  imagine  your- 
self to  be  living  in  the  days  when  Mrs. 
Sherwood's  tracts  were  written,  while 
the'groteeque  wood-cuts  on  those  publi- 
cations would  be  faithful  photographs  of 
persons  and  scenes  here.     Do  not  let  the 
rural  wutet  be  forgotten,  where  we  have 
besotted  ignorance,  low  prejudice,  and 
animal    wickedness.      O   for  more  la- 
bourers  and  a  baptism  of  the   Holy 
Spirit! 

3.  MaNOBSSTKB,  OLDHAlC-SniBT. — At 

CoUyhurtt  the  congregations  continue 
good,  and  the  Mission  is  in  a  healthy 
■tate.  A  band  of  fourteen  earnest 
workers  has  been  organiied  for  house- 
to-house  viritation,   on  Sabbath  after- 
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noons.  Thj«  movement  luuibM4%t(en4od 
with  great  lucceds,  and  Beveral  ifhty  had 
totally  ne^leoted  Divine  worphip  have 
])een  Drought  to  the  house  of  God.  We 
hope,  througn  this  agency,  and  bv  a 
Benes  of  open-air  services,  during  the 
summer,  tg  accoinpUsh  much  good.  At 
Mvlme-ffall  the  congregations  continue 
good,  and  many  have  been  added  to  the 
church.  We  have  the  prospect  of  a  new 
chapel  here,  and  have  secured  £1,^00 
toward^  its  erection.  We  have,  also, 
established  a  day-school  under  a  trained 
master,  wliioh  is  proceeding  8uccessfull3\ 

W.  H.  Taylob. 

4.  MAVOHSaTJiB,  CrEEATBaiDGBWATEB- 

SXBEET. — ^Since  tne  last  District-meeting, 
ihe  week-day  work  of  the  Home-Mis- 
sionary minister  has  been  almost  entirely 
restricted  to  the  village  of  Eccles  ;  and 
by  a  new  arrangement  on  the  Circuit 
Plan,  he  has  preached,  in  his  district, 
more  frequently  oq  the  Sunday.  The 
laboiuv  of  both  the  brethren  who,  since 
that  date,  have  been  sucoessivelj  en- 
gaged in  the  work,  and  of  those  who 
have  co-operated  with  them,  have  been 
very  successful.  Every  depai'tmpn^  of 
Methodism  at  Eccles  has  improved,  The 
increase  in  membership  has  been  thirty- 
six.  All  the  seats  on  the  ground  Qoor 
of  the  chapel  are  now  let,  and  such  is 
the  demand  for  sitUngs  from  persons 
who  cannot  be  Accommodated,  that  an 
enlargement  of  the  chapel  has  become  a 
necessity.  The  requisite  money  for  this 
purpose,  and  for  paying  off  the  old  debt, 
with  the  aid  of  a  loan  from  the  Chap^ 
Committee,  is  likely  to  be  secured  oy 
oontributiohs  on  Uie  spot.  On  the 
whole,  there  is  good  reason  to  con- 
sider this  enterprise  a  mos^  successful 
one.  Wm.  EDWABDtf. 

5.  MoBSLST. — Tips  Mission  was  com- 
menced at  the  Conference  of  1863,  and 
the  results  are  exceedingly  gratifying. 
The  Society  has  increased  from  about 
forty  members  to  more  than  one  hundred 
during  the  year,  and  the  congregation  is 
four  times  its  former  size.  Some  re- 
nu^kable  conversions  of  notoriously  un- 
godly persons  have  taken  place.  Nests 
of  card-players  and  low  gamblers  have 
been  broken  up.  More  chapel  and 
school  accommodation  is  much  needed  ; 
and  if  this  be  supplied,  as  we  hi^ve  good 
hope  it  soon  will,  Methodism  in  Mosslej 
promises  to  take  a  strong  and  influential 
position.  WiLLUif  SuoDtor. 

6.  OLDttUt.— The  Missionary  tninlster 
has  labottred  here  Witt  great  zeal  And 


effieitf^y,  «ad  his  eanest  an4  persever- 
ing dftttts  hare  beeh,  by  the  Uessingof 
God,  crowned  with  very  enooorsging 
success.  Joseph  Lavios. 

7.  Babnoldswick.. This  Ml^k* 

continues  to  show  evident  matki  of  the 
favouir  and  presence  of  God.  Tbe  re- 
sults of  the  past  year,  perhaps,  have  not 
been  so  apparent  to  the  mere  looker  on 
as  those  of  the  previous  vear ;  but  thej 
are  none  the  less  real  and  important 

The  Society  here,  bein^  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  centre  ofClhniit  ope- 
rations, was  seldom  vidted  by  the 
ministers,  and,  consequently,  had  ac- 
quired a  form  of  Methodism  vldel>' 
differing,  in  many  red(>ects,  tnm  the 
original  Tlie  constant  nreeence  cf  the 
Missionary  minister  at  all  the  meetiog» 
in  connexion  with  the  Sodefy  soii 
schools,  and  the  more  frequent  hoUing 
of  leaders*  meetings,  together  with  thr 
regular  visits  of  the  M&donary  to  the 
homes  of  the  people,  have  brought  about 
a  change  for  the  better,  aufkarect  ind 
encoun^fing.  Bis  visits  to  the  slc^  ud 
djring  h^ve  been  productive  ci  much 
good,  not  onlv  to  the  afilicted ;  but,  a» 
the  result  of  these  visits,  other  memben 
of  the  families  have  been  induced  to  job 
our  Society,  and  are  now  savingly  ooo- 
verted  to  God.  Ttie  oottage-eerrioei 
have  been  well  attended^  and  made  i 
great  blessing  to  many :  ike  benefit  de- 
rived from  them  was  spoken  of  with  deep 
thankfulness  at  a  recent  lovefeast 

The  higher  objects  of  the  Boat' 
Mission  inoVement  have,  donbClea, 
been  secured  here,  in  the  eonaolidatiQ& 
of  the  Society,  And  ih  suooessfol  aggre^ 
sion  on  surrounding  evil.  One  proof  of 
this  Is  that  the  chapel  is  now  crovdd, 
and  a  new  one  has  neoome  a  pftt 
sing  necessity,  and  ^e  are  thsoM 
to  say  that  a  very  d%iUe  rite  hs^ 
already  been  kindly  and  Ubenlly  pto- 
mised.  JoHV  Imibso5. 

8.  Sfbkkt-Koob.— The  Eev.  W.  S. 
Caldecott  writes,  March,  1864 :— Duiioi' 
the  past  quarter  I  have  been  aided  is 
the  work  6f  oottage-servioes  by  &tv-t«o 
Local  preachers  and  others;  and  rartr- 
eight  such  services  nave  beca  held,  sad 
With  encouraging  results.  Hiree  hos- 
dred  and  fifteen  visits  have  beea  vuA- 
Of  thes6,  most  ha^e  bMn  to  thoM  mose 
wretohedneas  was  the  8|)peal  and  iantS' 
tion.  The  Attendance  at  oor  chapel  hsi 
steftdUy  increased,  so  that  tt  oyy 
necefiWdry  to  renovate  tht  ^"^1^ 
ihorougUy.    this  hAsbMa  tMbt^m 

d<me.    met  diitriimtloit  li  t^foMv^ 
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prosecuted  to  the  blessing  of  those  who 
engage  in  this  work,  and  to  the  readers 
of  the  tracts.  One  hundred  regular  sub- 
scribers have  been  obtained  for  that 
valuable  publication,  "  The  British  Work- 
man." We  have,  also,  formed  a  Juve- 
nile Home  and  Foreign  Missionary 
Aasociationy  comprising  eight  of  our 
schools,  which  is  proceeding  in  a  highly 
fiatisfactoiy  maaner.     M.y  Mission-class 

grospera  and  increases;  another  must 
e  formed  at  once.  The  members  stand 
firm,  and  adorn  their  Ghzistian  profession. 
Some  remarkable  instances  of  conver- 
^ion  to  God  have  recently  taken  place. 
Mr.  Caldecott  adds : — 

Xotes  on  Pitman  and  their  hdUts. — 
These  people  are  much  isolated  from 
other  worlonen  by  their  danish  feelings, 
associating  only  with  those  who  are 
colliers.  Their  peculiar  appearance, 
arising  from  their  employment,  distin- 
guish^ them  from  others,  and  they 
liare  a  language  of  their  own,  consisting 
f>t  certain  phraaes  and  set  forms  of 
speech,  llieir  patois  is  hard  to  under- 
stand, and  still  more  difficult  to  acquire ; 
and  without  its  knowledge  and  use  you 
can  have  but  little  influence  over  them. 
This  makes  visiting  for  religious  pur- 
poses hard  work,  as  ia  addition  they 
require  loud  speaking.  The  pits  here 
are  well  ventilated,  and  it  may  be 
fiuestioned  whether  any  class  of  work- 
ing-men see  BO  much  of  the  varied  sur- 
tace  of  the  kingdom  as  these  men  do,  in 
consequence  of  their  migratory  habits. 
Pitmen  do  not  own  land  or  houses,  but 
live  in  houses  provided  by  the  coal- 
owners,  the  rent  of  which  is  deducted 
from  their  earnings.  They  are  thus  in 
&  ^te  of  dependence,  and  have  not  the 
great  inducement  of  acquiring  a  home 
t*)  influence  habits  of  iadustry,  thrift, 
s&d  honesty.  By  means  of  MutusJ 
Benefit  AsBociatiozis  they  are  kept  from 
abfiolate  destitution  in  old  age ;  but  few 
acquire  any  property.  From  various 
circumstances  their  earnings  vary ;  the 
aver^  beinff  from  £2.  10».  to  £3  per 
{«vtnight.  This  amount  is  often  in- 
creased by  the  labour  of  their  sons,  two 
of  whom  between  the  ages  of  ten  and 
nzteen  years  will  earn  as  much  as  their 
ffcther. 

CoUien  many  young :  the  nimiber  of 
n^sniages  is  regarded  as  indicating  the 
prosperity  of  the  state;  but  I  am  in- 
cline to  look  upon  these  early  marriages 
of  the  pttmen  aa  one  cause  of  their  sooal 
(l^snultlion.  A  boy  leaving  school  at 
ten  years  of  age  to  go  to  work,  in  a  few 
yean  becoming  expert  in  hewing  and 
pnttisg,  beglna  to  indulge  in  vague  but 
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large  ideas  of  manhood  and  its  im- 
portance. Very  little  of  the  money 
which  he  has  earned  has  hitherto  passed 
into  his  own  hands,  and  upon  some 
quarrel  with  his  parents,  or  with  cool 
resolve,  he  walks  to  another  colliery  and 
commences  to  work  for  himself.  He 
soon  finds  a  wife,  and  sets  up  a  house. 
This,  if  not  the  invariable  plan,  ia  the 
course  more  frequently  adopted.  The 
result  may  be  imagined.  Ignorance  and 
inexperience  soon  do  their  work.  The 
wife  can  exert  but  little  influence  over 
the  husband,  and  the  home  cannot  com- 
pete with  the  village  lounge  or  the 
street  comer.  Before  the  ^rtnightly 
pay  is  handed  to  the  wife  the  "  bread 
winner"  deducts  his  "lowance.**  Some 
of  this  finds  its  way  to  the  public-house. 
As  a  rule  the  cetera  in  the  north  are 
less  addicted  to  drinking  than  to  gam- 
bling, dog-fighting,  pigeon-shooting,  and 
greyhound  matches.  The  men  talk  of 
the  contents  of  the  "  Miners*  Advocate," 
and  appreciate  low  musical  entertain- 
ments. These,  or  an  exhibition  of  wild 
beasts^  will  attract  hundreds  of  the  popu- 
lation ;  but  an  account  of  the  origin  and 
uses  of  coal  would  be  given  to  almost 
empty  benches. 

While  the  pitman  thus  subsists,  the 
wife  degenerates  into  a  gossip  and  a 
slut.  The  children,  though  well  fed, 
are  badly  clothed  and  worse  cared  for. 
Many  die  young,  and  those  which  live 
grow  prematurdy  old.  The  girls  espe- 
cially suffer  from  nursing  the  younger 
children  and  from  heavy  domestic  work. 
Many  plans  for  the  social  elevation  of 
these  people  have  been  devised,  and 
ahould  be  vigorously  prosecuted ;  for 
though  I  know  that  the  good  old 
Gospel  preached  with  simplicity  and 
power  is  the  grand  remedy,  and  is  the 
only  regenerator  of  human  nature,  yet 
the  work  of  this  Gospel  may  be  aided  by 
sanitary  and  social  reforms.  The  present 
dwellings  of  the  colliers  are  too  small 
for  the  decent  and  moral  housing  of 
families.  The  men,  who  cannot  read, 
dislike  public  worship ;  and  the  women 
are  hindered  by  the  ''ever  present 
baby."  The  '' living  room"  in  the  house 
has  generally  some  good  furniture.  In 
this  room  the  children  play,  the  mother 
washes,  bakes,  and  cooks, — and  here 
they  live  and  sleep.  A  good  fire  is  kept 
day  and  night,  and  to  the  change  of 
atmosphere  occasioned  by  the  fire  may 
be  attoibuted  much  of  the  exemption  en- 
joyed by  the  pitmen  from  numerous 
diseases,  while  his  daily  ablutions  tend 
to  the  same  result.  They  are^  however, 
«n  improved  and  an  improving  race  of 
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people.  Dr.  WOion,  of  CMtie  Eden,  at 
the  Socud  Scienoe  Congrees,  laid,  in 
oontrMting  the  pitmen  of  the  present 
day  with  those  of  thirty  years  ago: 
**  The  niffiui  is  now  considexed  as  much 


a  rofBan  in  a  oollieiy  village  li  in  any 
town  or  dty,  and  hu  conduct  wodd  be 
as  mnch  oimdemned  as  it  would  be  any- 
where." Much  of  this  improTemeat  ia 
due  to  Methodism ! 
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BOMANIBM  IN  KXNSIKOTOir,  LoKDOK. 

— Few  who  have  not  paid  much  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  can  form  any  idea  of 
the  rapid  spread  of  Romanism  in  Lon- 
don at  the  present  time ;  so  astonishing 
in  fact  is  it,  that  many  Boman  Catholics, 
ignoring  the  working  of  their  admirably 
organized  system  of  proselytising,  attri- 
bute it  not  to  the  agency  of  man,  but 
the  work  of  a  miracle  coming  dii«ctly 
from  Grod. 

It  is  exceedingly  probable  that  many 
of  our  readers,  deceived  by  the  apparent 
quietude  existing   around    them,   may 
consider  the  danger  to  be  far  less  than 
it  is.  They  perhaps  hear  indirectly  from 
Catholic  sources  that   all  the  Koman 
Church  in  England  requires  is  security 
from  "ooupers"  and  oUiers  converting, 
by  means  of  bribes,  poor  Catholics  to 
the  Protestant  faith;  that  it  is  simply 
the  integrity  of  their  aUUtu  quo  they  ask 
for,  with  pennisaion  to  visit  the  poor  of 
their  own    creed    in  workhouses    and 
prisons,    and  they  will   then  be  con- 
tented.   They  are,  perhaps,  deceived  by 
the  indifference  shown  by  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  Protestant  clergy  to  a 
danger  they  dose  their  eyes  to,  denying 
its  existence,  treating,  at  the  worst,  the 
erection  of  Catholic  places  of  worship 
and  conventual  institutions  around  them 
as  a  mere  spurt  of  spurious  exertion 
which  will  die  out  all  the  sooner  from 
the  ultra  energrv  it  has  called  forth  for 
the  occasion.   Never  was  a  more  terrible 
error.      The  Koman  Catholic  Church 
quieUy,  almost  stealthily,  moves  along, 
but  its  pace  and  power  seem  to  become 
greater  as  it  advances ;  not  the  sliffhtest 
symptom   of   abatement  or  feebleness 
can  be  detected  in  its  movements.  After 
all,  assertion  is  not  proof;  but  unfortu- 
nately the  proof  of  our  statement  is  easy 
of  production.    To  dwell  upon  the  in- 
crease of  Romanism  over  the  whole  of 
the  metropolis  would  be  a  work  far 
greater  than  our  limited  space  would 
allow ;  we  will  therefore  be  content  with 
tracing  its  progress  in  one  parish  alone 
— ^that  of  Kensington — and  then  leave 
our  readers  to  judge  whether  we  have  in 
any  manner  overstated  the  gravity  of 
the  dilemma. 


Formerly  there  existed  but  one  BMnan 
Catholic  church  in  the  whole  paziih  of 
Kensington.  It  was  small,  and  poor  is 
appearance,  and  the  congregation  con- 
sisted ahnost  entirely  of  Irish  Boman 
Catholics  settled  in  its  vicinity.  Bat, 
small  as  the  building  was,  it  sppeand 
to  be  quite  large  enough  for  the  re- 
quirements of  the  neighbourhood,— at 
least  no  complaints  were  heazd  on  tiur 
subject. 

About  ten  years  since  a  plot  of  land, 
of  some  three  or  four  acres  in  cxtait 
was  purchased  in  the  south  ward  of  tlie 
parish  by  a  builder.  It  was  soon  after- 
terwards  rumoured  that  the  builder  vu 
a  Roman  Catholic,  and  that  he  held  tbe 
land  in  trust  for  a  sodety  of  Bomiah 
priests,  converts  from  the  CSiurcb  of 
England—the  Qratoriana.  Afewmootbs 
after  the  land  was  purchased,  a  small 
and  unpretentious  diapel  was  erected  on 
it.    There  i^peared  attached  to  it  mssj 

friests  and  but  a  small  oongrttstiao. 
ndeed,  it  frequentljr  happoMd  that 
there  were  as  many  priests  and  aflkuJi 
at  ib»  altar  as  there  were  wonhippen  in 
the  body  of  the  church.  Byd^peesthe 
congregation  increased,  ao  ramdiy  in- 
deed, that  before  a  year  had  paaisd 
after  the  opening  of  the  cfa^cl,  tber 
were  obligea  to  enlarge  it  to  acccmmo- 
date  the  number  of  converts  thqr  ^ 
made;  and  their  pronely  tee  contimiiaf 
to  increase,  sncoesnve  enlaigements  <^ 
the  d^pd  had  to  be  made  to  reedtt 
them.  At  present  it  is  stated  to  be 
capable  of  hdding  from  2,600  to  S,000 
people,  and  it  is  even  now  so  crofrded 
at  hiffh  mass  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possiUe  for  a  person  entering  after  tbe 
commencement  to  find  even  standing 
room. 

But  the  diapd  was  not  the  only  bail- 
ing erected  on  the  ground.  About  tvo 
years  after  tibe  purehane,  they  con- 
menced  the  construction  of  a  monsitwy, 
which  has  been  long  sinoe  ocmpleted;  it 
is  ahnost  palatial  in  appeanuwe  sad 
size,  and  is,  we  hear,  fully  ooeopied. 

The  Oratory,  however,  is  not  the  only 
conventual  institution  (if  that  be  tbe 
proper  term)  established  In  the  sontb 
ward  of  the  parish  of  Km^mIm.    Is 
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the  hi^  roftd  is  a  lohool  and  a  convent 
of  the  Siften  of  Mercy,  we  believe; 
and  fartlier  on,  nearer  Folham,  ifl 
uother. 

In  the  town  ward  there  are  three  con- 
ventnel  eetabliahmenti,  occupied  princi- 
pally  in  conrerrion,  and  the  chapel 
already  mentioned.  In  the  north  ward 
oi  the  perish  is  Dr.  Manning's  cathe- 
dial,  another  diapel,  and  three  convents. 
Earn  these  chapels  are  filled  may  be 
jodgod  from  the  f ao%  that  on  a  certain 
Sunday,  a  few  months  back,  we  re- 
qoerted  different  friends  to  enter  each 
one  of  them  at  hi^  mast,  and  all  were 
fooad  to  be  even  inconyeniently  filled. 
Nor  most  it  be  imagined  that  the  parish 
of  Xansinffton  contains  the  Boman 
aodenaaticiil  establiahments  of  the  sur- 
roondiog  parishea.  Paddington  has  its 
foil  complement ;  Folham  and  Hammer- 
mith,  in  proportiota  to  their  population. 
aie  as  weU  sunilied  as  Kensington ;  and 
(%elsea  and  W  estminster,  especially  the 
Utter,  hare,  at  least,  four  times  the 
nnmber  of  Koman  Catholic  establish- 
ments they  had  twelve  years  since. 

Let  OS  now  inquire  by  what  power 
this  enonnous  increase  of  Romanism  in 
Uie  metropolis  baa  arisen.  Romish 
priests  are  not  seen  preaching  in  the 
parks  and  highways.  No  newspapers, 
not  even  those  of  their  own  persoasion, 
trumpet  forth  their  victories  over  he- 
retical doctiinea.  They  work,  however, 
quietly  and  aandnously,  bat  with  im- 
meoae  raooess,  and,  to  do  them  justice, 
many  of  tike  amunes  employed  by  them 
f^e  of  a  description  so  doeely  i^proach- 
ing  to  our  Protestant  received  notions 
of  pore  theology  and  good  works,  that 
it  woald  be  difficult,  even  while  dread- 
ing the  result,  not  to  admire.  Among 
the  first  of  these  is  the  good  understand- 
ing and  perfect  oontinuiW  which  appear 
to  exist  between  their  clergy  and  their 
congregations.  Thou|^  separated  arti- 
ficially far  more  distinctly  from  each 
other  than  the  Protestant  deigy  and 
their  flodcs^  a  perfect  unity  of  action 
"ferns  to  pervade  them,  and  they,  in  all 
nnoerity,  ^pear  to  be  working  for  the 
wne  espeaal  object, — ^the  ag^randize- 
ffieat  and  ertension  of  their  faith. 
Althooffh,  in  their  proselytising  ezer- 
tiona,  £e  priesthood  is  Hb&r  giamd  mo- 
tive power,  their  executive  are  the 
otmTentoal  establishments,  and  the  still 
more  powwfnl  lay  agencies.  Of  these 
Ust^irithoat  any  comparison,  the  con- 
(atenitifls  of  St.  Yinoent  de  Paul  are 
the  most  sneigetic  and  suooessfuL 

Has  liie  reader  any  idea  of  the  num« 
her  and  power  of  these  propagandists  in 


London  alone,  or  to  what  extent  they 
are  spread  over  Protestant  countries? 
Habenech  quotes  their  entire  number, 
upon  what  authority  we  know  not,  at 
700,000.  It  is  impossible  to  give  their 
exact  numbers  in  London,  so  jealously 
is  any  information  on  the  subject  kept 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  public ;  but 
in  every  parish  the  writer  has  visited  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  on 
the  subject,  they  have  invariably  ex- 
ceeded the  number  of  Church  of  Eng- 
land district  visiters;  and  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  confraternity  are 
solely  for  men,  the  women  on  their  side 
acting  apart  with  equal  eneigv,  unity, 
and  diacretioii. — CfhruHan  W(mk, 

EoTPT. — ^Tlie  following  letter  appears 
in  '* Christian  Work'*  for  June:— The 
reports  from  Cairo  have,  of  late,  been 
of  a  most  interesting  character.  Just 
after  I  left,  there  was  a  bitter  persecu- 
tion from  the  Patriarch  and  some  of  his 
people,  but  it  seemed  only  to  drive  our 
brethren — ^both  the  Missumariea  and  the 
natives — ^to  God  in  wrestling  prayer ; 
and  the  result  was  that  soon  uiere  were 
several  prayer-meetings  in  different  parts 
of  the  citv,  and,  struge  to  say,  one  of 
them  in  tne  patriarchal.  This  seemed 
to  disarm  persecution,  nay,  more,  to 
bring  down  the  Messing  of  Gkxi;  and 
soon  there  was  a  marked  revival,  especi- 
ally in  the  girls'  schools.  The  first  of  it 
was  that  one  of  the  giris,  Bamba,  the 
daughter  of  an  Abyssinian  woman,  went 
to  Miss  Dales  to  talk  about  her  soul,  and 
Miss  Dales  found  that  she  gave  evidence 
of  a  change  of  hearty  and,  on  visiting  her 
mother,  that  for  some  time  she  had  Deem 
reading  to  her  and  praying  with  her. 
The  next  morning,  when  Miss  Dales 
went  into  the  school-room,  she  found  the 
elder  girls  absent,  and,  asking  for  them, 
she  found  them  in  the  infant  mool-room 
upon  their  knees,  weeping  and  praying, 
lids  was  the  beginning  of  the  work,  and 
quietly  and  deeply  it  seems  sinoe  to 
have  progressed. 

In  upper  Egypt,  also,  the  work  seems 
to  progress,  brother  Hagg  writes: 
"Matters  in  the  Fayoum  are  as  inte- 
resting as  ever,  and  one  of  us  should  go 
there  as  soon  as  possible.  Osiout,  t(^, 
seems  ready  for  the  preached  Grospel. 
Bashvi  visited  one  hundred  and  one 
towns  and  villages  in  the '  Morning  Star,* 
(Uie  small  vessel  fitted  out  last  year  for 
asmndiffg  the  fffm*^*,  and  thus  gaining 
aooeas  to  the  viUages  at  a  distance  from 
the  Nile,)  and  sold  books  to  the  value  of 
£78.  He  preached  in  most  of  the 
churches,    and   was  welcomed    every- 
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where.  Our  sales  la«t  year  hare  been 
ft-head  of  wliat  they  were  in  1862.  In 
1862  they  were  5,516  volumes;  in  1863, 
5,794  volumes." 

Our  Cairo  church,  though  most  of 
its  members  are  very  poor,  has  shown 
great  liberality  in  contributions  for  the 
poor,  &c.  The  number  of  communicants 
IS  now  forty-four. 

ViCTOBiA. — ^That  part  of  the  census 
of  1861  which  relates  to  the  religious 
opinions  of  the  people  has  just  been  is» 
sned  by  the  Registrar-GrenenJ.  The  total 
population  enumerated  was  540,322,  and 
of  this  number  only  14,569  refused  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Act.  There  was  aJbso  an  unenumerated 
migratory  population  of  S,361.  There 
remain,  therefore,  522,892  souhi  whose 
religious  opinions  are  specified.  The 
numbers  under  each  general  head  are  as 
follows: — 

Popn-  Proportion 
lation.  per  cent. 
Charch  of  England  212,068  ...  397 
Presbyterians  ...  87,103  ...  16-3 
Weeleyan-Methodlsts  46,611  ...  8*7 
Other  Protestants...  36,173  ...  6*7 
Roman  Catholles  ...  109,829  ...  20-6 

Jews  2,903  ...    0-5 

Mohanunedaas    and 

PSgaoB 26,412  ...     4*9 

Ko  denomioaHonand 
noreliglOD         ...      1,393  ...    0*2 


Total 


...  522,392 


The  minor  Protestant  denominations 
are  subdivided  as  under : — 


Independents 

...    18,777 

Baptists        

...      9,001 

Lntbsrans     

...    10,043 

Unttarians    

...      1,430 

Soeietj  of  Friends    ... 

278 

Calvinist^    and    Oalvinistio 
Methodists  650 

There  are,  berides,  289  members  of 
the  Greek  Church,  7  Glassites,  5  Hugue- 
nots, 5  SpiritualiBts,  441  Plymouth 
Brethren,  198  Swedenborgians,  108 
Mormons,  and  895  Christian  Israelites. 

The  number  of   clergymen  and    of 

5 laces  of    worship  belonging   to    eac^ 
enomination  was  as  follows : — 


Ohunh  of  Biylflnd 

Fresbytesians... 
Wealojaas 
Independents ... 
Bi^tisls 
Lutherans 
TTiiltaHaDS      ... 


Flaessof 
Miaistam.  WonUp. 
..    88    ...    836 
..    83    ...    163 

...    67    ...    317 

•  .     oo     ...       48 

..     22     ...      28 

4     ...      16 

1     ...        2 


Roman  CathoHes 
Jews 


Tlaeesof 
Ifinislen.  Wcv? hip. 

, . .      Vt      ...      1  oi 
6      ...  V 


It  should  here^  however,  be  added, 
that  the  foregoing  table  baa  been  veiy 
considerably  modified  during  the  put 
two  years. 

We  shall  next  exhibit  the  oompsrs- 
tive  increase  of  each  of  the  pnncipil 
denominations  within  the  tea.  jsan 
from  1851  to  1861  :— 

Inereaje 
1851.         18G1.    per  cent. 
Church        of 

England  ...37,433  ...  212,068  ...  57 
Presbyterians  11, 608  ...  87,103  ...  75 
Weekyan- 

Methodists  4,988  ...  46,511  .  93 
OthfirProtes- 

taats      ...  4,813  ...    96,173  ...   8  S 
Roman     Oa- 
tholics     ...18,014...  109,829...   61 

Jews    364  ...      2,903  ...  71 

Mohammedans 
and  Pagans     801  ...    86,412  ..  13-0 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  thstthe 
Protestant  denominatlonB  have  nearij 
all  progressed,  within  the  decade,  st  a 
rate  exceeding  that  of  the  Ronan 
Catholios.  T!ie  Protestant  increase  wu 
6*5  per  cent,  on  the  whole,  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  increase  6*1  per  cent, 
on  the  whole.  The  comparison  between 
the  two  years,  1867  and  1861,  however, 
shows  somewhat  better  for  the  latter 
body.  Within  Uiese  fotir  vean,  accord- 
ing to  the  returns,  the  Protibstast  de- 
nominations increased  by  83,984.  or  29 
per  cent. ;  and  the  Roman  CkthcMici  bv 
82,478,  or  42  per  cent.  Tiaken  sepa- 
rately, the  rate  of  increase  was  :-~in  the 
Church  of  England  body,  21  per  eest  ; 
amongst  the  Presbyterians,  82  per  cent. ; 
and  amongst  the  Wesleyan-M^thodxts, 
64  per  cent.  The  above  figures  viQ 
show  that,  although  the  Roman  Catho-  ' 
lie  body  had  a  temporarily  ba^  accH- 
sion  of  numbers  between  1857  sad  IH\  \ 
— owing,  no  doubt,  to  certain  causes 
which  are,  fortunately,  no  lo^er  in  , 
operation— there  is  not  the  s^test 
real  ground  for  Uie  assettioii  that  h^ 
been  made  in  one  of  the  dady  Jooraak 
to  the  effeet  that  this  pirHctflar  de- 
nomination is  gaining  iip<in  the  eChen 
in  a  degree  that  Inds  £tir  ta  place  it  en 
long  at  the  head  of  the  amtAes  b 
Victoria.  As  yet  ft  bandy  aombets 
one-half  as  many  adherents  ss  the 
Church  of  England,  and  only  4*2  per 
cent. — or  about  one  twe&ty-fi»ath— o/ 
the  population  more  than  the  Pmby- 
terians.— CAHMoi  Work, 
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RicamB  ot  Ttn  RBLtoious  Boca- 

TIES  FOB  18984 : — 


•••        •••        ••«        ••* 


naioiPAL  roBBios  musiohart 

90CISTUU. 
diuth  Misloiutfj  Bodety    

W0Si0yUI  fi  ,1  ...       ... 

Londoo 


104,847 

134,858 

81,073 

d4,419 


OOLONIAL,    OONTINSSTTAIi, 
OTSKR  MI88I0X3. 


AND 


8odflty  for  ike  Propaisation  of  the 
Ooipal  in  Foreign  Parte     

LoadBoSoeieljfor  Pmmoliiig  Ohrls- 
ttuufty  among  the  Jews     

Ccknial  and  ODntinental   Ohnrch 

OIKiw*u  *••        ■••         •■•         ••■         ■••         >«• 

Primitive  ttethodisi  (Home  and 
P(«ei|^^  MiflBlotifl       

rn^ied  Methodist  Free  Ohttrchei! 
Mtsstons       ... ... 

Coloiiiij  Miniottary  Sociotf 

BritUti  Sodety  for  the  Prapagation 
of  OfaiHilisiity  among  ^he  Jew* 

IvrkWi  MiwioRs- Aid  Society       ... 

fenilPrAul  Society       

Ensfifictt  Ooatineatal  Society    . . . 

HOXE-tflBSIOKS,   &0. 

Ck«reft  Fifltoral-Ald  Society 

Lm4os  (Sty'lliHloD     

UmtudCttntmBotifilf  

UihCtenii  maitons  to  the  Soman 

UnpaMB  •••       •••       ••• 

WMlayaa  Home-Hpsnom      

(Jhnnh    of     Eoglaad     Scriptore 

l^adcTV*  Aasoctation 

Rome-llifflionary  Socfety  (Congte- 

^iXUfOalf        

Incorporated      ChttiiA     Building 
money...      ...      ...      ••.      ■•• 

Aittf  teptoe-Baadara'  Socwty... 

BefoinyiftttoB  Sode^  ... 


BbM  llama 


DteoiMao 


iCO*««      •  •  •      **  * 


87,838 

32,681 

28,919 

11,891 

11,685 
6,718 

6,585 

2,875 
8,418 
1,983 


44,545 
48^476 
80,119 

26,073 
15,000 

11,193 

10,181 

9,838 
9,477 

«,681 
4,619 
4,016 
^510 
i(,5d9 
1,376 


Midnight  Xiaaion 

Lord'a  Bay  Obeerranoa  SoeletF    ... 

Seamen's  Cbriatian  Friend  Sodety  . 

Church  Home  MissioQ    

Systematic  Beneficence  Sodety     ... 

BIBLB,     BOOK,    AKD    TBAOT     80- 
OIETIKS. 

British  and  Foreign  Bible  Sodety. . . 

tteligious  Tract  Society 

Haral  and  Military  Book  Sodety... 

Bible  Tnmalation  Sodaty      

Prayar-bodc  and  Homoly  Sodety  . . . 

Trinitarian  Qible  Sodety       

BeligiouB  Book  Sodety 

BSLIGI0U3       EDUCATIONAL       BO- 
CIETISS. 

British  and  t'oreign  Sdiool  Society 
Wesleyan  Education  Committee    . . . 

Ragged  School  Union     

Christian    Vemacniar     Education 

Society  for  India 

Church  of   £!n|^nd   Metropolitan 

iQstttiitlon ..* 

Malte  Cdlega  for  Eastan  STangett- 

SVpWUU     •■•         ••«         ••■         ••»         •••         ••• 

Congregational  Board  of  Bdocation 

Sunday-school  Cnion     

Chnrph  of  England  Sunday-school 
Institute      


jiwifiH  sooitms. 

London  Jews  Society 
British  /ova  Society 
Operatire  Jewish  Converte  . 


■  ■         «  •  « 


•  •  •         •  •  • 


•  «         •  •  • 


£. 
1,389 
1,171 
940 
91^5 
^60 


89,897 

10,878 

1,788 

1,796 

hm 

747 
481 


14,038 

14,150 

0,594 

5,718 
4,998 

1,754 

503 


3^  Ml 

4,m 


Princ^pri  Foreign  Missionary  So- 

dotna         .* •     •••     •••  v9g,vvf 

OoloKial,  Oontiifantal,  and    othar 

SUSBIODa       •••      •*•      •■■      ***  -'^*'*0v9'* 

How  yinaimifij  Ao^      ^§9^13'^ 

^ib^  Book,  and  Tnust  Sodetiea ...  liCw 

Bdigioua  |!duaaiionaI  Societies    ...  ^H^ 

^ewis]^  Societies     ^^;597 


Total  j61,08l!r,(M7 


BIOOBAPHICAL  SKETCHES. 


mMiMfrffA  Seovi  Slim  WaoC 

AMIiolktf  own  iMlIf  I^Ur  SMoa- 
Md  MHMfe  i^Hxm  «[»  bar  frteada  kgr 
mm^JdkMHmi^d^tm,  and  lo  ttte 
Aq«  dr  €Mil  1^  iMMiteia  c#nta  te) 

$  Ml  fa  Aa8MM^tto«f4«c«i»ih0 
^fJimmy  Mttad  U  iwr  rtwtid." 

awofda.  iiiacn5«dl  «|mi  Ihv  Umh- 
^  aBBMlMM9}  MM  WW  mHtOfWW^ 


ttwoimt  irllt,  it  i»  hoped,  atiU  f  uitlier 
gerra  ^  pprpateiata  the  good  inftuf^ 
of  oM  wiioao  "aemotjlableaaad."  Mra. 
Bmttii  w«a  tho  Mwt  dangbtar  of  Uf. 
Jofaa  0i^Ta8,  of  WiUoB4o-Mai«b,  in 
ijimolaBbiTe,  and  waa  bom  April  ^^> 
18^0.  Sht  boaaae  a  aabjao^  of  doap 
tfaUfloaa  impvaaaioaa  ia  h^  alkUdhood. 
Bimato  haawh  fravoBto4  that  buq^aooy^ 
wUcb  ga»ftratty  atlenda  tho  aaovBing  of 
Ijle.  ▲  ratinag  diapoaitiiQB,  thna  ia- 
dmaad,  maiMltat'ad  itaallm  bar  prafaraaoe 
for  ^0  oonapiOAy  and  oonFonatioa  of 
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older  penonB,  aspeciaUy  of  the  pious  and 
the  good.  ThiswMMiadyaiitilffetoher, 
and  was  one  principal  cause,  probably,  of 
that  eariy  consecration  to  God's  service 
which  resulted  in  her  exemplazy  life. 
Physical  weakness  delayed,  and  repeat- 
edly inteiTupted,  her  education  ;  but  it 
was  in  »  boMding-school  at  Alf  ord,  when 
about  fifteen  yean  of  sffe,  that  she  first 
f  uUy  gave  her  heart  to  God  and  sought 
and  found  mercy  in  Christ.    In  June, 

1885,  she  united  herself  to  the  church  of 
Clunst.  Feeling  the  importance  of  a  con- 
sistent deportment^  it  became  her  deter- 
mination to  liTe  so  that  others,  "  seeing 
her  good  works,  might  glorify  her 
heavenly  Father.**  Her  great  longing 
was  that  her  life  should  show  the  power 
of  true  rdigion.  To  this  end  she  nuhde 
Christy  and  ''the  mind  that  was  m  Him," 
her  studv.  "Effort  accompanied  desire, 
and  while  desire  returned  to  its  native 
source  for  all  needful  help,'*  her  holy  liv- 
ing evinced  the  genuineness  of  the  grace 
wmdi  was  preparing  her  for  the  coune 
so  soon  to  open  before  her.    In  June, 

1886,  her  mother's  precarious  state  of 
health  compelled  hfl^  to  return  home. 
New  anxieties  soon  met  her.  In  Octo- 
ber of  the  same  year  it  pleased  Gkxl  to 
deprive  her  of  her  beloved  parent. 
Being  the  eldest,  except  one,  of  a  family 
of  ninediildren,  domestic  responsibilities 
fell  larsely  on  her.  Yet  she  displayed  a 
capabibty  beyond  her  years.  lAkturally 
amiable  ud  benevolent,  and  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  word  of  God  regulating  her 
whole  being,  she  evenly  pursued  her 
way,  making  rehgion  the  boriness  of  her 
life.  Family  cares  did  not  cripple  her 
energies  as  a  visiter  of  the  sick,  a  tract- 
distnbuter,  or*  Missionary  collector:  she 
cheerfully  leUeved  herself  in  her  weari- 
ness by  change  of  work.  Beinff  the  first 
in  the  family  who  was  converted  to  Gkxl, 
her  decision  and  earnestness  were  made 

to  the  rest.     To  her  prayers 


and  influence  they  thankfully  attribute 
either  the  commencement^  or  the  in- 
crease, of  their  own  enjoyment  of  re- 
ligion. 

On  the  29th  of  August,  1842,  she  was 
united  to  Mr.  Smith,  and  removed  to 
Osmfaridge.  During  eighteen  years  of 
married  ufe,  amidst  an  increasing  fsouly, 
enlarginj^  renMmsibilities,  and  new  op- 
portunities of  usefulness,  her  energies 
found  unremitting  exercise.  She  was 
unobtrusive  in  her  character  and  mode 
of  action,  but  a  social  disposition  gained 
her  many  friends.  Humble  in  her  views 
of  self,  to  adwree  of  timidity,  and  often 
suffering  from  bodily  weakness,  it  was  at 
times  no  smaUefibrt  tp  her  to  follow  the 


dietales  of  the  Spirit  and  tiie  pran|*iiigB 
of  her  heart.      KevertfadeM,  m  the 
struggle  between  duty  sod   fesr,  tbt 
spirit  and  tiie  flesh,  she  trinmnhsd  over 
every  difficulty,    rejoicing   that    God 
"giveth    power    to  the   ftt^  and  to 
them  that  have  no  might  He  increasetk 
strength."     Intercourse  with  God  ihe 
held  as  her  highest  privilege.  Botidule 
she  diligently  prayed  inseerot,  sheavailsd 
herself  no  less  constantly  of  the  help  •!• 
forded  by  social  prayer.    One  dream- 
staqpe  which  oonduoed  to  this  was  the 
engaffement,  soon  after  she  entered  oe 
the  charged  her  father's  household,  of 
a  governess  likendnded  with  henidf. 
niey  worked  together  with  one  heeii 
and  mind,  and  it  was  their  daily  eortaen 
to  retire  for  reading  and  prayer.     Tlui 
friend  eays,  "The  seasons   we  speat 
together  at  the  mercy-seat  in  our  nxua 
at  Wilton,  and  in  dear  old  Namy'i 
cottage,  win  never  be  foiqgotteB.'*    Is 
perfect  harmony  with  this  was  ths  pne- 
tice  of  taking   her   children  with  her 
in  their  earliest  years  into  retireaesi, 
to  read  to  Uiem  the  word  of  God,  and  to 
supplioate  the  throne  of  grace  for  their 
eariy  conversion. 

In  the  year  1858,  she  was  asnntid 
a  dasB-leader  in  the  Cambridge  Sodetf. 
She  entered  on  this  office  wri£  diffideMe 
and  trembling.  To  her  latest  dan  tbe 
discharge  of  the  duties  cosineoted  villi 
it  was  a  cross  to  her;  but,  relying  on  the 
promise  of  grace  to  help^  afae  ftothfoBy 
laboured  on  for  several  yeevsinaeanrioe 
which  was  rendered  pneioas  to  wuj 
souls.  The  anxiety  sad  toil,  how* 
ever,  which  she  bestowed  oei  this  sphen 
of  labour  did  not  arrest  her  efibrti  t» 
promote  the  spiritual  interasts  ol  thoie 
immediately  around  her.  It  was  art 
unusual  for  members  of  her  huuMkiM 
to  open  their  troubled  hearts  to  hsr,  sad 
she  gladly  afibrded  them  her  CluietiiB 
counsel,  and  prayed  with  and  for  then. 
At  favourable  opportunities  also^  ebe 
was  accustomed  to  read,  oonvene^  sad 
pray  with  her  servants.  Her  enlsned 
heart  led  her  far  beyond  tlfes  pale  ol  her 
home;  she  "went  abont  dmng  good.** 
No  act  of  seU-denial  was  desned  too 
great^  could  she  by  any  means  either 
temporally  or  spiritaally  oontabute  to 
another's  advantage.  *'  Having  reipeet 
to  the  recompense  of  itmud,**  eke 
laboured  that  she  mi^  finish  her  coene 
with  joy,  and  was  ocnseqoenliy  dirtia- 
gmshed  bya  unifbnnexhfliitiflnol*'tbe 
fruit  oi  the  Spirit^*'  aiida  wdl-developed 
Christian  flhararttir. 

In  the  spring  of  1600,  ]»ovid«tieI 
darkneM  ovenhadowed  bar  psth.    1V> 
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the  can  of  her  family  and  household  was 
added  mach  attentum  to  bnsineBS,  owing 
to  a  seyere  affliction  of  her  husband.  She 
was  hia  sole  attendant  for  many  sleepless 
nights,  and  her  mental  and  physical 
powers  were  taxed  to  the  full.  Death 
roddenly  removed  a  very  dear  unde,  and 
thus  added  to  her  grief.  But  in  her 
daily  task  she  still  cheered  herself  and 
othoi  by  her  song  of  '*  the  goodness  of 
th«  Lord."  Whtti  die  could  be  spared 
awhile  from  the  scene  of  her  ususJ  toil, 
it  was  to  drink  <^  the  spiritual  joys  to  be 
foimd  in  6od*s  house,  to  assemole  with 
two  or  three  gathered  together  in  Christ's 
name,  or  to  visit  the  sick  and  sonowfuL 
Her  busy  and  benevolent  life,  how- 
ever, was  now  soon  to  come  to  a  dose. 
Evidence  was  given  of  the  exhaustion  of 
vital  energy  by  the  nadual  failure  of 
her  eyesight.  This  affliction  rapidly  in- 
CFeaied,  and  was  one  of  which  she  siud, 
"I  have  found  it  hard  work  to  say 
in  this  matter,  'Thy  will  be  done.'"^* 
Naturally  of  active  habits,  with  eight 
dear  children,  she  could  not  without,  a 
struggle  submit  to  become  useless  (as 
she  termed  it)  in  her  own  family.  Divine 
grace,  however,  enabled  her  to  leave  her« 
self  in  this  respect,  also,  in  the  hands  of 
Him  "  who  doeth  all  things  weU."  Ad- 
▼iaed  by  an  oculist  that  quietude  and 
oesntiott  from  all  business  were  needful, 
fm  September  the  14th,  1860,  she  left 
Cambridge  in  company  with  a  friend 
■oaoe  also  gone  to  her  reward)  to  join 
her  husband  at  their  marine  cottage  in 
Linoohiahire.  There shesuddenly  finished 
her  ooozse.  After  a  few  days  of  increas- 
ing Buffering  and  debility,  characterized 
by  her  wonted  diligence  in  attendance 
OQ  the  meansof  grace,  and  in  spiritual  in- 
tcroonrse  with  her  friends,  and  while  con- 
templatinff  a  visit  to  her  relatives  in  the 
Do^^Mxcmood,  she  sank  with  little  or  no 
veiling  into  the  arms  of  death.  But  a 
little  while  before,  she  had  said,  *'  I  hope 
it  is  not  wrong  of  me,  but  how  I  long  to 
be  gone :  this  poor  frame  of  mine  is  such 
a  dog: — 

"  0,  what  a  mighty  change 

Shan  Jean's  snff'rars  know  I 
While  o'er  the  happy  phdns  they  range^ 
Ineapabteofwoe.'** 

Through  life,  the  impression  that  her 
death  mi^t  be  sudden  kept  her  waiting 
for  the  coming  of  our  Loro.  Theabund- 
ut  testimony  of  those  who  had  the 
privilege  of  aasociatuig  with  her  was^ 
that  lEe  had  recently  been  richly  ma- 
tond  for  a  holier  cUme,  and  for  that 
««Q«8i  rest  into  which  she  has  entered. 

H.  H. 


Elizabeth,  the  beloved  wife  of  the 
Bev.  John  Coopeb,  was  bom  at  Bar- 
rowden-Mill,  near  Wellingborough, 
October  8th,  1827,  and  died  at  Fine- 
don-Iiodge,  July  14th,  1862.  In  very 
early  life  she  was  a  subject  of  the 
gradous  workings  of  the  Spirit  of  Grod, 
and  from  childhood  manifested  filial 
obedience.  Her  young  heart  cherished 
a  deep  regard  for  hymns  and  sacred 
poetry,  for  the  word  of  Grod,  and  for  the 
house  of  God.  Beligion  was  seen  and 
felt  to  be  the  one  thing  needful,  and 
intercourse  with  the  people  of  God  was 
sought  as  a  means  of  deepening  and 
increasing  her  gradous  feelings.  Her 
first  ticket  of  membership  with  the 
Methodist  Sodety  bears  date,  Septem- 
ber, 1843,  while  she  was  yet  a  scholar 
at  Biggleswade.  She  did  not^  however, 
obtain  a  clear  sense  of  pardoning  mercy, 
and  of  adoption  into  the  family  of  God, 
for  two  and  a  half  years  &om  tins 
period.  During  a  gradous  revival  which 
took  place  in  connexion  with  the  Sodety 
and  congregation  worshipping  in  the 
Wedeyan  cnapel  at  Fineidon,  under  a 
sermon  preached  by  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Wesley,  from  Mark  ii.  10,  "The  Son  of 
Man  hath  power  on  earth  to  forgive 
sins,"  many  were  awakened  to  a  sense 
of  the  sinfulness  of  sin,  and  to  a  desire 
for  forgiveness.  They  drew  near  to  tiie 
mercy-seat,  sought  and  availed  them- 
sdves  of  the  counsd  and  the  prayers  of 
God's  people,  ''with  the  heart  l>elieved 
unto  rightoousness,  and  with  the  mouth 
made  confession  unto  salvation.?  Under 
that  sermon  Mrs.  Cooper  also  obtained  an 
assurance  of  the  Divine  favour.  Diffi- 
dent and  retiring  in  her  disposition,  and 
afraid  of  presuming  too  much  in  refer- 
ence to  her  acceptance  with  Grod,  the 
adversary  sometimes  gained  an  advantage 
over  her.  Her  peace  was  thus  dis- 
turbed, but  she  continued  to  wait  on 
God;  her  strength  was  renewed,  and 
she  was  enabled  to  walk  without  fault- 
ing. Her  piety  was  consistent^  yet 
qmet  and  imobtrunve.  In  her  pro- 
fesdon  of  relision  there  was  nothing  of 
display ;  but  her  path  was  that  of  the 
just,  which  ii  *'  as  the  shining  light,  that 
shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect 
day.'*  Few  more  efifectually  "served 
their  generation  by  the  will  of  Grod." 
The  Misdonary  cause  found  in  her  a 
zealous  collector,  and  the  Sabbath- 
school  a  willing  and  effident  teacher, 
so  long  as  she  nad  the  opportunity  to 
engage  in  these  departments  of  Christian 
service.  She  ever  regarded  home  as  the 
proper  sphere  of  woman's  labour,  and  to 
that)  after  her  marriage,  she  gave  her 
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first  attention.  When  tlie  increasing 
cares  of  an  infant  family  prevented  her 
from  engaging  in  more  public  work,  she 
there  made  her  Cliristian  influence  felt. 
In  all  the  relationships  of  life  she  ever 
manifested  a  spirit  of  gentleness  and  of 
kindness.  As  a  wife  she  was  most  de- 
voted, tender,  and  affectionate.  She 
was  "discreet,  chaste,  a  keeper  at  home, 
eood.**  **  Her  price  was  far  above  ru- 
bies;" and  ''the  heart  of  her  husband 
safely  trusted  in  her."  As  a  mother, 
while  her  affections  were  set  upon  her 
children  in  a  very  high  degree,  she  was 
principally  anxious  to  train  them  for 
Christ  and  heaven.  She  spent  much 
time  in  this  most  important  of  parental 
duties.  Those  who  knew  her  most  in- 
timately loved  her  most.  Her  end, 
though  somewhat  sudden,  was  more 
than  peaceful, — it  was  triumphant.  The 
loss  of  her  first-bum,  after  an  illness  of 
three  weeks,  was  a  most  severe  trial 
to  her,  though  she  munnured  not,  but 
bore  the  stroke  with  the  calmness  of 
Christian  resignation.  Prostrated  by 
watching  and  fatigue,  she  was  the  less 
able  to  resist  the  attack  of  the  disease, 
m^gnant  typhus  fever,  which  brought 
her  to  an  early  grave.  In  her  weakness 
she  was  for  a  time  sorely  distressed  in 
her  mind.  Prayer  was  made  in  her 
t>eiialf ;  and  while  the  prayer  was  yet 
being  offered,  an  answer  was  vouchsafed, 
— her  peace  was  fuU ;  her  joy  became 
inexpressible.  She  exclaitned,  with 
great  strength  of  voice,  **  Light !  light ; 
Victory  I  tactory  f  Heaven  !  Jesus ! 
A  crown  of  gloiy  is  waiting  for  me !  '* 
She  breathed  all  kindness  and  love  to 
those  who  surrounded  her.  "Is  this 
dying?**  she  said,  and  then  exclaimed, 
"  Though  i  walk  through  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil : 
...Thy  rod  ^d  Thy  staler  they  comfort 
me.'*    She  repeated  the  lines, 

"70  Hin  mine  ere  ot  Cuth  1  turn, 

And  tiMvagh  tbe  fbn  pursue  my  way ; 
The  fire  fofgets  its  power  to  bu|i^ ; 
Ths  la^ll^t  dames  around  sue  play : — " 

adding,     "O    death,     where    is    tiiy 
stingr 

whfifl  this  bunt  of  triumphant  jot 
had  possccl  away,  shd  stiii  whispered, 
''Jetfus,— Trust  m  Jesus.*'  In  this 
hap^  state  riie  remained  vaim  she 
IvrMwed  her  spirit  into  tlie  hands  <k 
QaA  who  gave  it.  C. 

Mb.  JosbpA  "Dixov  ButTEitpiKLS  was 
bAm  aA  Low-moor,  near  Bradford,  on 
the  4ih  of  Fetmary,  1820,  and  died 
•«ar  liMds  in  ths  f orty^tUrd  year  of  his 


age.  He  eariy  lost  his  father,  and  Idi 
mother  removed  with  her  familj  to 
Leeds.  Mrs.  Butterfidd  was  pioae,  tod 
a  very  decided  Methodist.  She  bectme 
a  leader  in  the  Brunswick  CSrcuit,  tad 
raised  two  large  classes,  many  membev 
of  which  still  survive  to  bless  her  me- 
mory. She  served  her  generation  ibo 
as  an  indefatigable  labourer  in  the  bene- 
volent institutions  of  the  Society  and  of 
the  town.  Her  youngest  son,  Joseph, 
although  trained  amidst  pious  ioflQencei 
and  holy  examples,  did  Q6t  yidd  himsdi 
to  the  service  of  Ood  until  hii  twenty- 
third  year.  On  the  15th  of  June,  194S, 
after  several  days  of  anguish  and  fear, 
he  obtained  a  clear  assurance  of  tb« 
mercy  of  Qod  in  Christ.  From  the  h<mr 
of  his  acceptance  he  devoted  aS  hi-* 
powers  to  the  attainmant  of  holiness. 
lie  was  very  soon  led  to  study  the  teach- 
ing of  Scripture  as  to  Christum  sanctif- 
cation.  It  was  given  to  him  to  exercise 
a  strong  faith  in  the  power  of  his  Sa- 
viour, not  only  to  save  him  from  gnilti 
but  to  remove  the  indwelling  complan 
of  his  nature.  For  nearly  twenty  yean 
a  **  full  salvation  "  was  the  secret  ay  <rf 
his  own  heart,  and  the  blessing  vdadi  he 
never  ceased  to  recommend  to  outfit. 
He  was  a  man  of  mQ<^  prayer.  In  the 
family  and  in  the  church  mi  dcvotidaBi 
impressed  all  by  their  simj^city  and 
fervour.  Heconmranedmnch  witllGod; 
and,  havinff  early  learned  the  benefit  of 
method  in  this,  as  in  all  things  pertainini 
to  godliness,  he  had  his  appointed  hoon 
upon  which  he  never  suffered  any  eon- 
pany  or  busKuess  to  intrude. 

Mr.  Butterfield's  profesnon  of  godE- 
ness  was  fully  sustained  in  his  entire 
conduct.  Charity  was  the  "  royal  Isw  " 
of  his  life.  As  Ion?  as  his  he^lA  per- 
mitted, he  yisiied  &e  sick,  and,  to  the 
extent  of  his  ability,  rdie^ed  Ifte  po^. 
His  hospitaliW  was  exercised  as  a  Ouis- 
tian  duty,  and  is  thankfn&y  rememhered 
by  many.  He  was  abo  a  wiHing  serrast 
of  the  church,  discharging,  rar  fasny 
years,  the  several  duties  of  trastee, 
leader,  and  slavard.  fie  was  vny  seal* 
ous  for  the  purity  and  prosperife?  of  the 
causa  of  Ood.  Ferv«bt  kiflMeii(  he  «m 
impatient  of  coldness  in  oifien.  If  his 
stem  intej^ty.  and  unoompnnaiag 
ffuthfulness  toQgh  prIndtiU,  oMdonsIly 
Strayed  )um  Into  fomethfiig  ^  hatSbr 
ness,  his  error  was  e^taijfitf&f^  fy 
those  who  knew  the  puHty  «  aO  hv 
motive?. 

His   he^   mdnanf  dedhiid  ^ 
many  year^  aip^  urais  leaf  bcCo(«h» 

Having  been  twioe  reatowd  from  the 
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brink  of  the  grave,— in  ftxuwer,  as  he 
tboughty  to  earnest  prayer  on  hU  behalf, 
—he  was  slow  to  believe  that  the  end 
was  so  near.  But»  when  assured  that 
his  days  were  numbered,  he  received 
the  intelligence  with  no  other  feeling 
thj^n  that  of  humble  thankfulness.  The 
L\jt  messenger  has  seldom,  perhaps,  been 
gent  to  one  more  tranqail  and  prepared. 
He  bad  no  feu*  of  death  ;  nor  did  he  be- 
tray the  slightest  dread  of  dying.  His 
voice  for  some  time  sank  to  a  whisper ; 
but  what  words  were  audible  expressed 
perfect  trust  in  Grod.  As  the  Sabbath, 
AugQit  10th,  1802,  began  to  dawn  upon 
eartii,  he  passed  Into  the  eternal  Sabbath 
d  heaven. 


•  « 


Wn.LiA¥  Watson  was  bom  at  Swil- 
lington,  near  Leeds,  March,  1806.     His 
parents  regularly  attended  the  services 
of  the  Established  Church,  together  with 
their  family  of  twelve  children.    About 
the  year  1829  William,  together  with 
some  of  his  brothers  and  sisters,  began 
to  attend  the    Wesleyan    ministry  at 
6arfr>rth.      The  Revs.  R.  TreflQy  and 
F.  A.  West  were  then  stationed  in  that 
Circuit.    Under  their  ministry  he  was 
greatly  profited.     He  soon  afterwards 
began  to  meet  in  class,  having   been 
invited  to   do    so    by  Mr.  Fletcher,  a 
ploos  leader.       He  continued  to  meet 
tome  time  before  he  found  peace  with 
God.    He  was  by  trade  a  joiner,  and 
while  employed  on  the  top  of  a  building, 
earnestly  groaning  for  deUverance,  God 
ipoke  peace    to    his  loul.     At  a  love- 
fesst  which  was  held   soon    after,  he 
declared  wh^t  God  had  done  for  him, 
quoting    the     lines,     "Long  my   im- 
prison^   spirit    lav,"    kc.      He    now 
tiooght  to  be  useful  in  the  church,  and 
his  name    appeared    on    the    prayer- 
leaders*  plan.     His   appointments   he 
regularlr,    puuctuallT,    and    cheerfully 
attended  to.       He  also  became  a  Sab- 
bath-school teacher,  and  engaged  heartily 
in  this  Work  for  man^  years.    He  had 
s  happT  method    of    impressing   the 
youCuuI  mind  with  religious  and  scrip- 
coral  tmA: — 

"  He  tried  each  art,  reproved  each  dull  de- 
Uy, 
ADared  to  brighter  worlds,  vid  led  the 
w»y." 

Qe  was  *  man  of  atitict  iategptj,  up- 
rigbl  in  bk  dealinga,  pwictttAl  to  his 
■■ffigiiiiiitii^  esteened  and  na^ectftd 
by  tiboee  who  knew  him.  As  »  hosbaad 
M  was  levfaig  and  eoalldkig ;  as  a  father 
he  WM  Mod  and  affectionafte.  The 
daily  perusal  of  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
ud  gathering  the  household  around  the 


family  altar,  were  duties  and  privileges 
never  omitted.     His  piety  was  unosten- 
tatious,  though  earnest  and   cheerful. 
It  consisted  not   so  much  in  words  as 
in  deeds,  and  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit 
were  clearly  diFplayed  and  manifested 
in  his  character.    He  regularly  attended 
the  ministry  of  God's  word,  and  other 
means  of  grace,  until  his  health  began 
to  fail.     In  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
he    was   affected   with  asthma.       This 
obliged  him  to  relinquish,  in  part,  the 
services   in    which   he  had    before    so 
actively  engaged ;  the  "  spirit  was  wU- 
liiig,  but  the  tlesh  was  weak."     In  cold 
weather  he  was  often  troubled  with  a  bad 
cough,  and  found  great  difficulty  in  breath- 
ing.    This  rendered  him  so  weak  that 
he  could  only  walk  a  short  distance  at  a 
time.   But  tnough  about  two  miles  from 
the    chapel,   he    was   generally  in    his 
accustomed  seat  on  the  Sabbath  morn- 
ing.    Although  no  alarming  symptoms 
appeared  in  the  first  stages  of  his  last 
illness,  his  physical  system  was  greatly 
prostrated,  and  friends  who  had  fondly 
hoped  for  his  recovery  began  to  enter- 
tain fears  as  to  the  issue.      He  was 
resigned,  however,  to  the  will  of  Qod. 
No  murmur  or  complaint  escaped   his 
lips.      The  grace  of   God,   which  had 
supported  him  in  health,  now  sustained 
and  upheld  him  in  affliction.     Woiidly 
business  and  secular  concerns  having 
been  dismissed  from  his  mind,  he  held 
almost  tminterrupted  communion  with 
his  heavenly  Father.  TruW  *'his  conver- 
sation was  in  heaven."    The  replies  he 
gave  to  friends  who  visited  him  were 
satisfactory  and  cheering.    To  one  who 
spoke  to  hipi  of  resting  on  the   Rock 
(Sirist  Jesus,  he  said,  "  I  will ;  I  will." 
A  day  or  two  before  his  death,  he  said 
to  his  wife,  **  I  have  had  such  sweet 
thoughts:    in  my  Father*s  house    are 
many    mansions.  *      He    thus    calmly 
waited  the  coming  of   his   Lord.     His 
work  was  done,  and  he  listened  for  the 
cidl,  "  Come  up  higher."    Through  ex- 
treme weakness  he  was  unable  to  con- 
verse much ;  but  he  kept  his  Bible  near 
him.  and  read  a  psalm    at  intervals. 
Jusi  before  he  died  ne  whispered,  "  Be- 
hold, BehoU$"  his  vdfe  repeated,  "the 
Savipuf  of  mankind;"  he  earnestly  re- 
plied ''  yes — that  is  it."    He  fell  asleep 
tn  Jeaua,  e^hKOsang  the  earthly  for  the 
he»venly  Sabbath,  Septemheir  21st,  18^, 
in  tiie  filty-aeveoth  year  of   his   a|fe, 
baivtnff  been  a  member  of  the  Wesleyan 
clKirm  thirty-two  years. 


♦  ♦ 


Mb.  John  Rtctt  was  born  at  Kortk- 
wlch  in  Marofa,  1789.    Burinir  ^  ^' 
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hood  his  parents  remoTed  to  Salfotd, 
where  he  attended  the  Wesleyan  minis- 
try.   In  early  life  he  consecrated  his 
heart  to  God,  and  realized  the  blessed- 
ness of  the  declaration  and  promise^  "  I 
love  them  that  love  me ;  and  those  that 
seek  me  early  shall  find  me/*    He  was 
only  twelve  years  of  age  when  he  ob- 
tained mercy,  and  was  enabled  to  rejoice 
in  the  consciousness  of   sins  foi^ven, 
and  of  peace  with  God  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.    As  he  advanced  in  years 
the  power  of  vital  godliness  developed  it- 
self richly  in  him.    The  strict  accordance 
of  his  deportment  with  his  religious  pro- 
fession led  his  mother,  a  devoted  follower 
of  the  Saviour,  to  call  him  frequently  to 
pray  with  her  during  her  last  illness. 
8he  expressed  herself   as  having  been 
fpecially   blessed    on    those   occasions. 
Having  a  desire  to  improve  his  Christiaa 
privileges,  and  to  work  for  God  to  the 
utmost  he  joined  the  Society,  and  be- 
came   a    teacher   in   the    Gravel-lane 
Sunday-school,    Manchester.      He  was 
also  a  membcir  of  the  band  regularly 
attending  the  six  o'clock  prayer-meeting, 
and   the  seven  o'clock  preaching,   on 
Sunday  morning,  at  Oldham-street  cha- 
pel.   Attendance  on  the  ministry,  the 
class-meeting,  and  other  means  of  grace, 
he  esteemed  a  great  privilege.    He  felt 
that  it  was  obligatoiy  upon  lum  to  act 
strictly  according   to  tne  teaching  of 
God's  holy  word,  that  he  might  adorn 
his  profession  and  the  doctrine  of  God 
his  Saviour. 

When  he  became  the  head  of  a  family 
he  resolved,  as  did  Joshua,  "As  for  me 
and  my  house,  we  will  serve  the  Lord." 
That  the  spirit  of  devotion  might  be 
kept  up,  and  God's  name  be  honoured, 
and  His  blessing  secured,  he  reared  an 
alisdr  for  family-worship.  Here,  until 
within  a  few  days  of  his  departure,  he 
earnestly  and  devoutly  offered  his 
thanksgiving  to  the  Donor  of  all  his 
merdes,  and  daily  implored  the  blessing 
of  God  upon  His  chur^.  When  greatly 
enfeebled,  and  only  able  to  conduct  the 
service  very  briefly,  and  not  equal  to 
the  reading  of  the  daily  lesson,  he  would 
repeat   the  twenty-tlurd  Psidm,  often 


being  deeply  affected  at  the  fourth  vom. 
Like  an  truly  pious  paicnta,  he  felt  % 
deep  concern  rejecting  the  ipoitBal 
welfare  of  his  children.  His  pnyen 
and  example  exerted  a  happy  idbeDoe 
upon  them,  and  he  was  pennittod  to  lee 
two  of  them  honourably  suataimnff  im- 
portant offices  in  the  WedeTBB-Metibo- 
dist  Society.  The  seed  of  the  xigfateooi 
is  blessed. 

The  last  dghtyears  of  Mr.l^'ifife 
were  spent  in  Chorley,  whero  he  met  t 
class.      Here  he    evinced  a  ooostaot 
soUdtude  in  promoting  the  intereiU  ud 
happiness   of  those  committed  to  hii 
charge.     For  the  office  of  dsB-lMder 
he  was  well  qualified ;  his  own  T^&fptm 
experience  being  rich  and  deep.^  An 
aged  member  of  Society  who  m^  is  tbt 
dass  testifies  to  the  power  citen  attesd- 
ing  the  rdation  of  his  Christian  tajm- 
ence.   A  young  minister  says,  **A.  bmd, 
a  /oMcr,  I  may  say,  is  gone,  with  ▼hm 
I  have  taken  sweet  coonsd,  sad  bid 
many  predous  hours  of  hdy  fdlowihip.* 
Another  minister  expresses  himself  thoi, 
"The  cheering  pro^>eet  of  heaven  eQ- 
tered  largdy  into  his  religious  ezperieooe. 
My  heart  hasoften  been  cheered  whsa  I 
have   heard    him   referring  in  joTou 
strains  to  the  bliss  of  heaven."    It  w 
animating  to  hear  him  roeak  In  tensicf 
fervent  gratitude  to  God,  of  unwavering 
confidence  in  His  predoos  pcoimaei,  ud 
of  f uU   assurance  that  when  it  ^ouU 
please  God  to  remove  him  henoe^  he 
would    have   an    entrance   mintitend 
unto  him  abundantly  into  the  everisetiDg 
kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Sarioor  Jens 
Christ.    In  the  early  pari  of  his  afflic- 
tion, while  his  mental  powers  were  itiU 
vigorous,   he  spoke,    on   one  oocasua, 
with  unusual  joy,  of  the   meeting  be 
antidpated  with  Wealey  and  Whitefield, 
and  with  those  whcon  he  had  known  is 
the  flesh.  When  the  time  of  his  depsitore 
did  arrive,  the  fight  was  fully  fongH  "b^ 
the  victory  gained ;  he  waa  more  thea 
"  conqueror  tiorough  "Hai  thai  hnred  n.'* 
On  November  5th,  1892,   he  snftend 
into  rest,  and  is  for  ever  with  tiie  Lofd. 

J.8. 


RECENT  DEATHa 


Habch  14th,  1863.— At  WettgaU-BiO,  in 
the  Birstsl  Clrouit,  Bidiard  Stead.  Having, 
while  very  young,  been  deprived  of  his  fitther 
by  death,  he  went  to  i«dde  with  his  unde^ 
the  late  Mr.  Joeeph  Hargreavm,  of  Westgate- 
Hilli  at  whose  hospitable  boose  the  Wedayaa 
ministeri  were  entertained,  during  tilieir 
regular  visits  to  that  plaoe^  to  minister  the 


word  of  lifb.  It  would  afipsar,  that  h» 
interoonrse  with  the  masssngen  ef  the 
churohes  on  these  onrasiimi,  exerted  a  hfl»- 
fldal  jufluenne  on  his  thunneUr ;  aadUkiDi 
in  early  Ulb  to  snneader  Us  besittsOod. 
and  to  unite  in  dmroh-ftOowihto  with  1&> 
people.  From  that  tisM  vaiS  the  efces  ef 
Ufe,  he  continued  to  be  a 
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of  Sodetf.  Ho  was  erar  eouadentioiisly 
aad  dieerfally  altentiTe  to  the  means  of 
giaoe ;  tad,  so  &r  as  his  abilitj  and  oppor- 
Uuutj  ezteadad,  heendearoored  to  bo  naeftil 
in  hU  geosratioiL  At  the  public  worship  of 
God  in  the  lanetiiary,  the  class-meeting,  and 
the  Sonday-mormng  prajer-meeting,  his 
place  was  seldom  vacant  He  knew  the 
jojttd  woiid,  and  habitnallj  walked  in  the 
Ii?ht  of  God's  coontenanoe.  He  was  espe- 
aaJHj  soUdtoos  to  promote  the  spiritual 
interests  of  his  fiunily ;  nor  was  his  labonr  in 
this  nepeet  unrewarded, — all  his  children 
baring  become  membns  of  the  church  of 
Christ :  and,  recently,  his  youngest  son  has 
become  a  Wesleyan  minister,  in  connexion 
with  the  Australasian  Conference.  His  death 
VIS  ioddan ;  but  he  was  found  ready  to  en- 
terinto  the  Joy  of  his  Lord.        J.  P.  S. 

Aagqst  19th. —At  Blaenawn,  in  the 
PontTpoot  Circuit,  Mrs.  Keare,  aged  fifty- 
eiffht  yean.  Her  maiden  name  was  Smith, 
lod  she  was  bom  at  Blaanavon,  October  1st, 
ISOS.  Her  fiither,  William  Smith,  was  a 
■seAil  daas-leader  at  that  place  for  many 
7«sn.  (See "Methodist Magazine,"  for  1826, 
p.  647.)  Being  faroored  with  pious  parents, 
who  tnined  her  in  the  way  die  should  go, 
^  a  very  early  period  of  life  she  gave  her 
heart  to  God  and  herself  to  His  church ; 
snd  was  made  a  happy  partaker  of  that 
niTatioa  which  is  through  faith  in  Christ 
Jeans.  Erar  afterwards  she  maintained  a 
eoBiiatant  character,  holding  Cast  the  pro- 
fiBBSMMk  of  her  faith  without  wayering.  In 
all  the  relationahipa  of  life  she  was  eminently 
exemplary.  Her  husband  found  her  a  true 
bclper  fai  the  way  to  heaven  ;  her  children, 
aa  affectionate  mother,  who  endeayoured  to 
Mng  than  up  in  the  nurture  and  admoni- 
^  of  the  Lord ;  and  her  neighbours,  an 
example  of  eyerything  good  and  holy.  She 
prmnaaud  a  spirit  of  liberality,  and  was  much 
attached  to  the  miniaten  of  Christ  It  was 
her  dftUgfat  to  entertain  them  and  to  pro- 
note  their  comfort.  For  the  last  twenty 
jm  of  her  life  aha  was  preyented  by  aiBlc- 
tion  befaag  so  useful  aa  she  would  have  been. 
She  aodnred  her  aufferings  with  patience 
uidcheerfU  resignation.  About  three  weeks 
before  her  death,  she  had  an  alarmingly 
nAdKA  aaisnre  of  illneaa,  and  little  or  no 
bopa  waa  entertained  of  her  recovery  ;  but 
hw  mind  waa  preserved  in  peace.  When 
▼nitad  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Dawaon,  she  aang 
tbehyma'     '     ' 


"Rock  of  ages, deft  for  me^ 

Let  me  hide  myself  in  Thee:" 

■nd  the  Friday  before  her  departure,  when 
"unonded  hj  her  reUttves,  afae  aang, — 

"Jaaa,  Lover  of  my  aoul. 
Let  me  to  Thy  boaom  fly, 
While  the  nearer  waten  roU, 
WUk  the  tempaat  atill  ia  high." 

^itha  amUa  on  her  countenance,  ahe  one 
<1a7  said  to  her  son  Charlea,  "My  dear 
^haxka,  I  wdl  remember  my  poor  fiather^a 
u;mg  words  to  me  wers^  'Strive  to  meet  me 


in  heaven : '  and  now  I  aay  the  same  to  you. 
My  dear  boy,  strive  to  meet  me  in  heaven." 
The  last  words  she  was  heard  to  utter  wore 
those  addressed  to  her  eldest  son,  "Pray, 
Thonms,  pray.  Why  do  you  delay?"  After 
this  she  gradually 

"  Sank  in  blissful  dreams  away. 
And  visions  of  eternal  day." 

C.  8. 

March  7th,  1864.— At  BUunavon,  in  the 
Pontypool  Circuity  Richard  Keara,  the  hus- 
band of  the  above,  aged  fifty-nine  years. 
He  was  bom  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  Mart:h 
11th,  1804.  He  had  a  pious  father  who  vras 
a  Local  preacher  in  the  Forest  for  several 
years,  and  who  removed  to  Blaenavon  when 
Richard  was  very  young.  Richard  became 
decided  for  God  and  a  member  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  church— in  connexion  with  which  he 
was  always  zealous  and  active — when  he  was 
about  twenty  years  of  age.  Gifted  witli  a 
good  voice  and  a  love  of  music,  ho  led  the 
choir  in  the  chapel  for  a  long  period,  — ^indeed 
so  long  aa  his  physical  strength  would  allow 
him.  During  the  whole  of  his  life  he  was  a 
liberal  supporter  of  Methodism,  a  firm  oppo- 
nent of  all  its  adversaries,  and  delightod 
to  entertain  its  ministers.  For  nearly  the 
last  twelve  months,  he  waa  a  subject  of  severe 
affliction,  which  was  so  sanctified  as  to 
work  in  him  "the  peaceable  firuit  of  right- 
eousness." One  day,  in  conversation  with 
a  rektive,  he  said,  "The  Lord  has  been  very 
good  in  idflicting  me.  Had  it  not  been  for 
this  aflliction,  I  might  have  been  loot ;  but 
now  I  am  happy  in  God."  During  his  iUness, 
he  felt  a  longing  desire  for  the  salvation  of  all 
his  children.  Two  nights  before  he  died,  he 
was  exceedingly  happy,  and  said  to  his 
daughter,  '  <  I  know  I  shall  not  be  long  hen. " 
Such  was  the  joyous  state  of  his  feelings, 
that  he  exclaimed,  "Hallelujah  I  Praise  the 
Lord! "  In  this  delightful  stote  he  feUasleep 
in  Christy  and  entered  "the  rest  whi^ 
remaineth  for  the  people  of  God."     0.  S. 

November  29th,  1863.— At  ffammaramOA, 
aged  sixty-seven,  Mrs.  firaithwaite.  In  early 
life  she  was  converted  to  God  among  the 
Independents,  and  more  than  thirty  years 
ago  Joined  our  Society.  She  was  a  woman 
of  good  understanding  and  unquestionable 
piety.  "Integrity  and  uprightness  pre- 
served her."  "  She  looked  well  to  the  ways 
of  her  household,*'  and  "the  heart  of  her 
husband  did  safely  trust  in  her."  She  was 
a  friend  to  the  poor,  and  espedally  to  those 
of  Chriat's  flock :  they  ahared  her  aympathy 
and  relief;  and  "the  cauae  which  she hnew 
not  she  searched  out."  She  was  a  pattern 
to  all,  in  her  devout  and  regular  attendance 
on  the  ministry  of  the  word,  the  communion 
of  saints,  and  united  prayer,  on  the  week- 
day as  well  as  on  the  Sabbath.  She  was 
xealous  for  the  cause  of  God,  and  liberal  in 
the  support  of  religious  institutions.  She  was 
long  a  -nduable  ooUeetor  for  our  Missions,  fbr 
the  Bible  Society,  and  for  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel  among  the  seed  of  Abraham.    For 
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somo  months  before  her  death,  her  husband 
was  greatly  afflicted  with  paralysis,  and 
flading  her  own  strength  rapidly  failing,  she 
was  deeply  troubled  at  the  thought  of 
leaving  him.  While  thus  anxious,  the  pro> 
mise  came  with  power  to  her  heart,  "Cast 
thy  burden  upon  the  Lord,  and  He  shall 
sustain  thee. "  From  that  moment  she  could 
confidently  ccnwnit  all  into  the  band  of  God. 
She  set  her  house  in  order,  and  calmly  waited 
her  end.  During  the  few  days  she  was  con- 
fined to  her  bed,  her  mind  was  kept  in  great 
peaee.  To  her  resideat  pasior  she  said,  "  I 
have  no  joys,  bat  I  haTO  bo  dpubts  or  feaia." 
On  aaothw  occmAoOt  she  endalmed,  — 

"  Bnt  O  when  that  last  conflict's  o*er, 
And  I  am  chun*d  to  earth  no  more, 
With  what  f^  accents  shall  I  rise 
To  Join  the  music  of  the  skies  !*' 

When  the  Sabbath  dawned,  mnch  did  she 
desire  to  depart  on  that  Lord's  day.  fier 
wish  was  granted.  During  the  day  a  fr^d 
called,  and  seeing  her  suffer  from  extreme 
weakness,  (quoted  the  line, — 

"  O  what  are  all  my  safbringa  here  :  " 

she  caught  the  strain,  and  continued, 

<'  If,  Lord,  Thou  count  me  meet 
With  that  enraptured  boat  to'  appear, 
And  worship  at  Thy  (bet  i" 

In  the  evening,  she  d«iired  to  hear  the  twenty- 
third  Psalm,  and  the  fourteenth  chapter  of 
John ;  but  before  the  latter  could  be  read 
she  peaceftilly  passed  to  the  mansion  pre- 
pared for  her.  U  W. 

Fsbmary  8Sd,  1864.— At  Luton,  in  the 
eighty-second  year  of  her  age,  Sophia,  relict 
of  the  late  Ur.  William  tJnderwood.  She 
was  bom  in  Luton,  December  6th,  17S2. 
ISer  parents  endeavoured  to  train  her  up  in 
the  fear  of  the  Lord.  In  her  twentieth  year, 
she  decided  to  give  her  heart  to  God  and  her 
hand  to  His  people ;  and  to  the  close  of  life 
ri&e  nuuntained  an  unwavering  attachment  to 
the  church  of  her  choice.  She  received  her 
first  ticket  firom  the  Rey.  John  C.  Lepping- 
ton,  who  was  stationed  in  the  BedfonA  Cir- 
eoit,  of  which,  at  that  time,  Luton  formed  a 
put.  In  1605  she  united  with  some  other 
members  of  Society,  in  forming  a  Methodist 
Sabbath- school,  which,  by  God's  blessing, 
has  continued  to  prosper.  When  about  the 
age  of  thirty-one,  she  was  a{^inted  a  leader 
of  a  class,  and  for  upwards  of  fifty  years  she 
endeavoured  faithfully  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  her  office.  She  loved  the  house  and  wor- 
ridp  of  Qod ;  honoured  the  Sabbath ;  and 
rctjoioed  in  the  growing  prosperity  of  the 
church  of  Christ.  The  leading  features  of 
her  character  appewred  to  bo  gratitude  for 
mereles  received,  and  unwavering  confidence 
In  God*B  paternal  care.  She  htiA  the  plea- 
■nre  of  seeing  seven  of  her  ftunily  walking 
in  the  way  to  heaven.  Her  last  mneas  was 
of  abort  duration.  She  lotiked  (brward  to 
ilia  time  «f  her  depaitsra  with  humble  oon- 
Adenee.  Repeathig  the  itnea  of  one  of  our 
hymna^  the  nld,  "t  ritafl  aoon  be^— 


'Far  firom  a  world  of  gitef  saditaii 
With  Ood  atenaUy  shut  k.'" 

Hereon  nad the  flilli chapter bf  Ort  iceeal 
Bpistle  to  the  OorinthiBaa,  wlisa  ibe  Mid 
with  great  emphaeia,  "Btcnal  fa  thi 
heavens, **  adding,— 

'*  Though  waves  and  storms  go  o'er  myheui, 
Though  strength,  and  health,  andfiiifidi 
be  gone. 
Though  joys  be  withered  all  and  dead, 

Though  every  comfort  be  wiihdrtva; 
On  this  my  atcadfiut  aoul  reUes: 
Father,  Thy  mercy  never  dies!" 

Her  last  words  were,  "I  mount,  -''  whit 
utterance  failed,  and  the  triumpliaiit  t^ 
joined  the  ransomed  host  above.      J.  L 

Marefa  4th.— At  JHmkolmSt  near  liaooia, 
while  visiting  at  the  houae  of  her  swter, 
Mary,   the    widow  of  Mr.    Bdwaid  1^. 
ler,  of  Market-Rasea,  having  aaivivsd  kr 
lamented  husband   Utile  more  thaa  ikm 
yean.     She  was  converted   to  Ood,  ttd 
joined  the  Wesleyan  Society  ahoat  twtoty 
years  ago^  during  the  whole  of  wUd  tin* 
she  evinced  all  Uw    naxks  of  a  feaaiBf 
Christian.     She  waa  humble  and  difidst. 
but  conadentioua  in  the  diaohargt  of  emy 
duty.      As  a  wife    and    mother  ake  ««» 
beyond  ail  pratae.     She  bore  her  txiab  witk 
cheerful  snbmiasion  to  the  will  of  God.    8b« 
was  wont  to  aay,  in  the  days  of  her  widev- 
hood,  "Mourn  I  may ;  bat  munaw  I  wem 
will:  CAot  is  what  the  Cairiatiaa  OQghiamr 
to  do."    The  affiictioa  which  temioated  bir 
valuable  life  was  ahort,  and  bar  weahMS 
extreme,  ao  that  ahe  coald  aay  bat  littla 
Hie    last  message  ahe    sent  to  as  abicet 
daughter  was,  "  Tell  her  not  to  ba  wamtj 
abont  me.     I  have  everything  I  ean  daiii. 
and  the  Saviour  is  very  precioua.''  She  looked 
forward  to  her  heaveoJy  hone  with  jegfiU 
anticipation ;  but  waa  perfectly  wiOiait  W 
wait,  work,  andsuffer  God*a  own  tioM.  Tkm 
lived  and  tiiua  died  one,  of  whom  it  aay  be 
said  with  the  greateat  proprie^,  she  w 
*'  An  Israelite  indeed,  in  whoaa  ia  no  gaiia" 

J.  M. 

March  nth. —In  the  Blaekhfun  GfaeaH.  ia 
the  eic^ty-elghth  yewof  his  i«^  Mr.  VHBiB 

Bradley,  of  HogkUn,  He  became  a  fulg"*^ 
of  con  fet  ting  graoe  in  oomparativdy  eailj 
life,  through  the  faBatrnmaBtallty  of  Wedtyta 
Methodiaa,  and  waa  admilled  isle  tk 
Sodety  in  his  twenty-aizlii  year.  Ekit^ 
and  practical  |Aety  adutiad  hia  ufM  «M 
lovely  tenmeca,  and  hia  life  with  haagrrlint 
actions.  He  had  the  aiivnlar  bappineai  to 
conciliate  the  good  opinion  of  all  c^**""^ 
Ihe  cemmmiilT-.  B^  attafehmeat  te^ft^ 
chuToh  of  Ms  choice  waa  ateeen  and  arM, 
evidenced  by  nasvarviag  sitheraMa  to  it.  n 
atorm  aa  weU  ss  in  sunrida^  fer  a  period  « 
aizty-two  yeais.  fis  ilheaally  tB|ip«i«d 
its  institatioiH^  sad  «lMDr  ■iiww"*^  ^ 
miniaterB  to  hia  houses  wfakh  baawa  tUr 
home  dnxfnff  their  pcriodSoal  vMa  to  tha 
neighbourhood.  For  many  yean  W  flBid 
the  olfic^  of  UoMf  and  Onott  8ti<»"i 
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•ai  In  otker  wiji  ddigbiad  to  aerve  the 
ehoreh  of  Chrisi.  jn  afa  and  feebleness 
tftnsM^  kta  was  graeionaly  support  by  the 
pew  of  tbat  rBU|ioB  which  had  been  the 
}9j  ef  hia  youth  aad  the  ataj  of  his  manhood. 
He  ipeal  ameh  time  in  pnjet  and  in  the 
po^  of  the  Scriptores ;  and  his  Christian 
coQAdenee  wsjced  stronger  and  stronger, 
till,  ia  the  nncloaded  prospect  of  heaven,  be 
exchanged  mortality  for  life.  M.  J. 

Karoii  distb— At  Brutol,  agod  fifty-seven, 
Hin  Harthft  Edmondson,  danghter  of  the 
UU  Ber.  Jonathan  Edmondson,  M.  A.     The 
pnetia  dale  of  her  conversion  is  not  known ; 
bat  frem  early  life  she  enjoyed  the  favour  of 
OH  a»d  walked  in  feUowship   with  His 
poople.      When  health  and  strength   per- 
mitted, she  actively  engaged  in  the  service 
of  Christ ;  and,  in  the  visitation  of  the  sick 
&ad  poor,  was  eminently  useful     Instances 
we  nmembered  in  which  she  taught  the 
afed  to  nad  the  Scriptures,  who  by  that 
HMOS  weremade  <<wise  unto  salvation."  For 
*»rertl  yean  she  endured  affliction   with 
P*ti«aes  and  resagnation,   exemph^ug,  in 
»oaipsimtive retirement,  "whatsoever  things 
v«  pars  and  lovely,"  and  "of  good  report." 
Hsr  Blind  was  cultivated  by  careful  reading ; 
W  ipiri^  simpic  and  devout ;  her  piety  deep 
^  aaohtrosive ;  her  Christian  experience 
usrked  by  humility  and  tenderness  of  con> 
*£wnce :  and  her  attachment  to  the  means  of 
suet  ttroqg  and  unawerving.     She  deemed 
a  BO  cnaall  privilege  to  attond    the  claas- 
inattiiig  under  her  own  xooi,  when  sickness 
^'^f^edhir  from  the  more  public  ordinances ; 
Mid  OQ  the  last  oocaaion,  within  a  few  days 
^  bar  daparturo^  referring  to  special  maai- 
fiiUtiooa  of  the  Divine  love^  she  remarked 
vith  pecnhar  emphaais^  that  Christ  was  *'go 
tncioHi."     Diffident  of  herself   she    was 
aevor  distrustful  of  the  Saviour.     Fearful  of 
«Ter7  &1m  dcpendenoe,  she  rested  the  more 
inplidtly  upon  the  sure  and  only  Foundation. 
i^r  soBie  time  previous  to  her  death,  she 
^  admonished  by  the  nature  of  her  mahidy 
tM  the  end  might  be  sudden ;  and  when  it 
=9PR»flhed  she  was  not  unprepared  for  the 
•ammoaa.    The  Sabbath  preceding  her  dis- 
ijciatioQ  waa  a    day  of  peculiar  blessing. 
Ihe  loving'kindoeBB  of  the  Saviour  occupied 
utT  thoughta  and  dwelt  upon  her  lipe.     She 
^'itwapatad,  in  aome  degree,  the  joy  on  which 
^Learai  about  to  enter.     Deprived  in  her 
j^t  boon  of  the  power  of  utterance,  she 
l^ft  BO  twhal  teatlmony.     Her  life  was  her 
*^tBtai^  and  her  eod  waa  peace.    Heating  on 
t^e  Atonement,  ahe  fell  asleep  in  Jesna ;  and 
tliuK  who  mourn  her  lose  sorrow  not  without 
''■'I*.  B.  L. 

A(ifU  4th.— At  KeigMty,  in  the  seventy. 
*0Md  year  <tf  hav  age^  Sarahs  the  beloved 
^  of  the  Bar.  Joo^  Baynar.  She  waa 
•daaalad  m  a  member  oT  the  )BatobUahed 
2|ueh,  hut  an  oocaaieBal  attenda&oa  on  the 
^*f^*f9n  Bdniatry  led  her,  when  twenty-one 
l*^  of  age,  to  make  Methodism  the  object 
<"b«Qboiot.    She  joined  the  8odety,aad 


almost  immediately  received  the  Spirit  of 
adoption,  and  was  filled  with  peace  and  Joy 
in  believing.     From  this  time,  during  tUa 
changes  of  more  than  fifty  years,  she  "walked 
in  the  fear  of  the  Lerd,  and  in  the  comfort  of 
the  Holy  Ghost."    Her  journal  records  her 
faithful  dealing  with  her   own  hearty    her 
self-examination,    and   her    anxious     and 
prayerful  solicitude  to  be  conformed  to  the 
will  of  God.     Thoeo  who  intimately  knew 
her  bear  unqualified  testimony  to  the  mani- 
fest and  attractive  sanctity  of  her  spirit,  to 
the  uniform  coniuAtency  of  her  whole  cha- 
racter, and  the  sterling  usefulness  of  her  life. 
In  1S26  she  entered  the  marriage  state.     As 
the  wife  of  a  ministor,  she  proved  to  her  hus- 
band a  true  * '  help  meet, "  and  in  every  Circuit 
commanded  alTection  and  esteem.     By  her 
diligent  attendance  U]X)n  the  means  of  grace, 
her  unfeigno<l  humility,  her  mod(»st  profes- 
sion,  and  the  plainness  of  her  dress,    she 
sought  to  set  an  example  worthy  of  emula- 
tion.    In  some  Circuits  where  her  lot  wa*t 
cast,  she  has  been  known  to  lay  aside  articles 
of  attire  which  she  feared  might  be  an  occa- 
sion of  stumbling  to  the  weak.     Her  house 
she  managed  frugally  and  well ;  and  of  her 
means  she  gave  with  a  free  and  llbeml  hand 
to  the  poor  and  the  cause  of  God.     For  five 
years  she  was  an  abuo'tt  constant  invalid  ; 
and  her  last  illness,  extending  over  eighteen 
weeks,  was  one  of  painful  sufibring.  But  she 
murmured  not.      In  a  calm  and  tranquil 
frame,   she  waited   till  her  change   came, 
kclying  on  the  all-sufficient  merits  of  Christ, 
she  was  kept  in  perfect  peace  ;  and  in  the 
bright  hope  of  heaven,  without  a  cloud  to 
darken  her  prospects  of  eternal  happiness, 
she  fell  asleep.  T.  W. 

April  5th. — At  Leomimterf  in  the  King- 
ton Circuit,    aged    eighty-six,    Mr.    Lewis 
Edwards.    His  youth  had  been  characterized 
bv  recklessness ;  but  it  pleased  God  to  give 
him,  at  an  advanced  time  of  life,  gnce  to 
consider  and  repent.     He  joined  the  Wes- 
leyan-Methodist  Society  at  Leominster,  and 
soon    afterwards    obUUned   peace  and  Joy 
through  believing.     From  that  time  ho  never 
lost  hold  of  the  Saviour,  or  wickedly  de- 
parted from  God ;  but  "stood  fast  ia  the 
liberty   wherewith    Christ   had  made  him 
free,"  and  uniformly  walked  in  the  truth. 
He  was  '  'given  to  hospitality ;  '*  and  for  many 
years  his  house  has  been  the  comfortebfe 
nome  of  the    ambassadors  of  Christ.      He 
had  long  suffered  from  asthma,  which,  toge- 
ther with  disease  of  the  heart,  terminated 
his  mortal  life.  For  many  months  previoua  to 
his  death,  he  was  quite  confined  to  the  honaa ; 
but  he  calmly  and  cheerfully  submitted  to  t^e 
Divine  will  in  all  things.  He  died  In  the  good 
hope  of  being  ever  with  the  Lord.    W.  B. 

Aprill4th.— At  Alnwiet,  the  Hey.  Wll- 

ridge.   He  waa  bom  at  TuhbHdge- 

Telia,  February  14th,  1791.    From  an  early 

age  Ida  mind  waa  uader  rellgioQB  eonoam 

which  reaulted  in  hia  conrenion.     Hla  vaao- 

latioa  wit  than  fixed;  hia  motto  mm, 
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"This  one  thing  I  do.*'  He  confessed  Chiist 
boldly  before  his  fiuaily,  of  whom  be  was  the 
flnt  called  firom  tho  woild ;  and  his  consistent 
example  was  made  a  blessing  to  manj  of  his 
ungodly  companions.  Mr.  Langridge  eren- 
tnally  became  a  Local  preacher,  and  in  1815 
eutned  the  Wesleyan  ministzy.  After  some 
years  he  was,  along  with  two  other  yonng 
men,  appointed  Missionary  to  the  Shetland 
Islands,  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr. 
CSlarke,  who  organised  that  Mission.  Here 
Mr.  Langridge  laboured  inde&tigably  in 
preaching  the  Qc&jpei,  and  encountered  hard- 
ships and  difflcnltles  in  his  work.  He  con- 
tinued in  tiieee  islands,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  years,  until  1865.  He  became  a 
Supernumerary  in  1836  ;  but,  as  Car  as  health 
pennitted,  endeayoured  to  promote  the  cause 
of  Christ,  nie  last  four  years  of  his  life 
were  spent  in  Alnwick,  during  which  he 
BUffersd  much  from  feebleness,  which  con- 
fined him  simost  entirely  to  his  bed  for 
eighteen  months.  He  was  contented  to 
suffer  the  Lord's  win,  and,  with  a  cheerftd 
heart,  fiwquentiy  said,  **I  Ueas  the  Lord  for 
affliction."  Mr.  Langridge's  intelkct  and 
memory  were  unclouded  to  the  lasti  and  he 
took  an  untiring  interest  in  the  prosperity  of 
all  the  churches,  especially  MetiiodisnL 
He  lived  in  the  atmosphere  of  prayer. 
Heaven  was  his  fiiTourite  theme,  inie  last 
attack  was  short  and  severe,  but  his  patience 
and  gentleness  were  unruffled.  The  Saviour 
whom  he  had  so  long  served  did  not  then  His 
servant  leave.  Entering  the  valley,  he  feared 
no  evil.  Almost  his  last  words  were,  *'Iam 
very  happy.   Christ  is  here."  T.  H. 

May  3d.— At  York,  Mr.  David  Dalby, 
son-in-law  of  tiie  late  Rev.  Joseph  Entwisle. 
In  very  early  life  he  became  a  partaker  of 
saving  grace,  and  for  the  long  period  of  sixty 
years  was  a  useftal  and  consistent  member 
of  the  Wesleyan  Society.  On  various  occa- 
sions he  occulted  positions  of  trust  and 
influence  in  connexion  with  different  depart- 
ments of  the  work  of  God  ;  and  as  a  leader, 
and  viater  of  the  Benevolent  Society,  he 
was  for  many  years  in  labours  more  abundant. 
His  principles  and  habits,  both  in  public  and 
private  life^  were  those  of  a  truly  good  man. 
No  pressure  of  business  was  allowed  to  in- 
teifere  with  his  stated  times  for  reading  the 
Scriptures  and  private  prayer ;  and  as  the 
wnfaiUng  result,  he  ei\Joyed  that  abounding 
peace  which  belongs  to  those  who  love  God's 
law.  His  last  illness  was  sh<»i  and  com- 
paratively free  from  suffering,  and  his  mind 
was  kept  in  perfect  peace.  "I  have  no 
pain,"  said  he,  shortiy  before  his  removal, 
"no  anxiety.  I  have  given  myself  ftdly  to 
the  Lord,  and  all  I  have  into  His  hands  ; 
and  there  I  leave  it."  In  this  tranquil  states 
trosting  alone  in  the  merits  of  Christ  for 
final  acceptance,  he  passed  away  from  earth, 
and  languished  into  the  more  glorious  life  of 
heaven,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his 
age.  T.  K. 


May  10th.— At  Grtat-Horttn,  in  tbsBnd. 
ford  South  Oreuitk  Mr.  Baohard  Bolton,  In 
the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age.    He  owed  aneb, 
under  the  Divine blesabig;  toa  godly  panDt* 
age,  his  fkther  and  mother  hdog  Wmkjtm 
of  long  standing  and  good  chanelsr.    Hi* 
natural  disposition  was  amiabhi^  and,  bv 
graces  he  yielded  to  the  ififtnm¥W>  of  tnUi 
and  the  dnwings  of  the  Father  in  very  eirly 
life.     For   a   number  of  yeat%  he  wai  t 
valuable    Local  pceacher   «Dd  elsss  Imdw. 
and  held  the  offloe  of  town-steward  st  tbe 
time  of  his  death.     He  was  a  man  in  vbom 
the    Apostle's    language    was    beautifoDy 
exemplified,  "notslothftUinbasxoeis,flemnt 
in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord."     In  all  the 
relations  and  duties  of  life^  secular  and  rdi 
gious,  he  hada^goodrepmiof  aUmeOfSBtl 
of  the  truth  itself."     Till  within  the  lift 
twelve  monthl^  he  had  to  iJl  appearance  tb« 
promise  of  many  yean  of  useAni  serviec^  both 
in  the  church  and  in   the  world ;  tnt  as 
affection  of  the  throat  and  dbest  feitcssd 
upon  him  with  an  inveteracy  that  was  prool 
against  all  that  unremittiB^  attentioB  asd 
medical  skill  could  dictate.      In  the  csiIt 
part  of  his  affliction  he  had  fond  hopeicf 
recovery,  which  he  never  friDy  relinqiiiibe«i 
till  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  dspsrtare : 
when  it  became  apparsnt,  evaa  tohlniid( 
that  he  must  die.     FVom  that  tame  he  trH»- 
ferred  his  businen  to  other  handa,  ssltkdhis 
affidrs,  and  girded  on  hiahamesafcrtbefiiMl 
conflict     Althon^  there  had  been  aotbiB( 
in  word  or  feeling  contrary  to  an  uneoDplaiB- 
ing  submission  to  the  will  of  God,  then  w» 
now  and  henceforth  such  a  givtaig  up  ud 
severance  from  earth  and   iJd  earthly  ti« 
as  betokened  a  wondeiftal  elevatian  in  bis 
experience.    The  worid  had  no  hold  of  him : 
the  endearments  of  fiunily  and  home  wen  sH 
subordinated  to  a  higher  good,  a  better  bofK, 
and  a  more  enduring  substanca.    nroecb 
God's  abundant   mercy  and  grace  he  bsd 
entered  into  aftiller  liberty,  galnsd  a  U^m* 
elevation,  and  dwelt  in  a  region  where  be 
seemed  to  breathe  a  purer  atmosphere,  and 
almost  literally  to  be  ftumed  with  hestcahr 
broeses.     At  times  his  Joy  was  imspeslralAe  , 
and  fall  of  gUxj,  and  his  language  that  of  • 
man  on  the  borders  of  two  worlda,  jest , 
about  to  make  a  transition  ttom  one  to  the  ' 
other, — 

"  From  a  suff^ing  church  benfth,       I 
To  a  reigning  diuroh  aboveL** 

From  Pisgah's  top^  he  looked  beyond  Jordjs  I 
to  the  feir  fields  of  Osnaaa,  and  coold  ^7 
in  the  language  of  the  poet, — 

"My  hope  is  ftill  (O  gkrioa  hope!) 
Of  immoitaUty." 

He  had  dedred,  if  it  shovkl  plsMe  God, 
that  he  might  die  an  easy  deatii,  and  la  tkii 
the  Lord  gradoualy  indnlged  His  serrast: 
for  he  feu  asleep  in  Jesn%  and  psssedsvay. 
without  the  least  straiile^  or  ooarvhive 
movement.  B.  F. 
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MEMOIR  OF  HART  JANB,  WIFE  OF  MJEt.  JOSEPH  THAGKRAT. 

OF  HB&DINOI4EY|  I.KBDS : 
By  THE  ftEV,  PETER  M'OtTAN. 

Mbs.  Thacxrat  waa  boro  At  Portwood-Hall«  near  Stockport,  April 
7th,  m9. ;  Her  Another,  Mrs.  Thottiat  Temley,  baa  been  deecribed  bjr 
those  who  knew  ber  be8t,«a  *'  at  liraeEte  indeed,  in  whom  "  wa«  "  no 
ginile/'.:  On  her  death  bed  she  exhorted  Mary  J^ne^  the  snbjeot  of  the 
preseiif  Bramoir,  then  in  her' tenth  year,  to  gm  her  heart  ;to:€bd^  and 
to  fte^'heriiille  aiatera  to  do  the  same,;  adding,  "  When  I  was  your 
J«9^i|M:-tdok  my  dear  mother  to  Himself ;  bat  He  kindly:  cmd  for 
me  His  child,  and  becamo  my  God^  If.  yod  aeek  Hini,  He 
id  of  yob ;  and  should  I  die.  He  will  b^^throngh  life  your 
,*'  Then  laying  her  hand  on'  thfe  child*abkad,  ahe^ain^ 
;Uefc8  tbeci  Imd  keep  thee :  the  Lord  make  His  faee.  shine 
*And  be  gractoUs  nnto  thee/'  This  solemn  charge  w««'  M* 
the  gift  of  A  pocket  Bible,  which  had  long  been  her  own  closet 

nf  andi  a  mother,  at  anch  An  age,  was  a  great-  cahinity ; 

iBcreanng  conseqa^no^s  were  mitigated  by  the  endearoaira  of 

to  sow  thi  seeds  of  troth  in  tho  min^^ofibii^n^oitherleas 

And  to  bring  them  ilp'ih  the  nurture  'aiid  admonition  6f  the 


.•  ♦ 


Mary  Jane  eatly  formed  the  habit  of  retiring  daily  for  priyate  de* 
Totion ;  a  practice  she  kept  up  through  life.  She  also  took  delight  in 
committing  hymns  and  portions  of  Scripture  to  memory ;  and  these» 
with  the  Wesleyan  Catechisms,  were  repeated  in  the  family  circle  on 
the  afternoon  of  Sunday.  By  these  exercises,  in  combination  with 
parental  oounsel,  the  gracious  impressions  made  by  her  mother^s  dying 
injunctions  were  strengthened,  ^he  belief  that  Ood  intended  her,  aa 
the  ddeat  daughter,  to  be  a  monitor  and  pattern  to  the  younger  branchea 
of  the  fiimily»  took  permanent  possession  of  her  mind,  and  powerfully 
stimulated  her  to  seek  the  attainment  of  true  religion.  As  she  grew 
up,  she  erinoed  her  deepening  sense  of  responsibility  by  habitual  aeri* 
ousnesa,  truthfulness  in  conversation,  earnest  attention  to  achool  studies, 
affectionate  and  dutiful  deportment  to  her  father,  and  a  wakeful  solicit 
tode  about  the  health  and  happiness  of  her  brothers  and  sisters. 

Beferring  to  her  school  dap*  she  said,  '*  I  had  no  wiah  to  learn 
dancing ;  but,  aa  it  waa  taught  in  the  aeminary,  I  had  to  submit 
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Aware  of  the  evils  to  which  the  anmsement  led,  I  scared j  ever  entered 
the  room  for  exercise  without  praying  that  I  might  be  kept  from  temp- 
tation ;  and  while  my  feet  moved  in  anison  with  the  masic,  my  heart 
was  often  occupied  in  pleading  that  God  wonld  not  be  angry  with  me 
for  ever.  For  two  years  I  soaght  the  Lord  sorrowing ;  doing  ali  I 
could  to  find  rest  to  my  weary  soul ;  but  having  always  a  painful  leue 
of  shortcoming.  A  friend  one  day  said  to  me,  '  You  want  to  do  some- 
thing to  deserve  the  Divine  favour ;  but  Christ  will  not  have  that.  He 
has  bought  you  with  His  own  blood ;  and,  having  done  all  in  redeeming 
you,  He  will  have  the  entire  glory  of  aaving  jou:* "  This  was  a  word 
apoken  in  season.  She  saw  her  error ;  owned  her  utter  helplessnen; 
and  soon  after  her  return  from  school  she  dedicated  herself  to  God, 
and  gave  herself  to  His  people.  This  act  of  consearation  was  speedily 
followed  by  her  conscious  admission  into  the  liberty  of  the  children  of 
God,  by  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  This  great  change  was  expe- 
rienced on  the  evening  of  the  first  Sabbath  in  June,  1836,  whilst 
receiving  the  emblema  of  her  Lord's  broken  body  and  shed  blood,  at 
the  hands  of  the  Rev.  F.  A.  West ;  and  she  ever  afterwards  regarded 
the  day  as  constituting  a  new  and  blissful  era  in  her  existence.  Under 
the  influence  of  grateful  love,  she  began  henceforth  to  exercise  bmdf 
in  every  form  of  well-doing,  by  which  she  could  bring  glory  to  God, 
or  do  good  to  her  fellow-creatures. 

Having  found  the  holy  Scriptures  a  treasury  of  light  and  power  to 
her  own  soul,  she  resolved  to  promote  their  circulation  among  the  poor 
in  her  neighbourhood  ;  and,  as  a  collector  of  the  Bible  Society,  she  sac- 
oeeded  in  obtaining  subscribers  for  the  sacred  volume  beyond  her  most 
sanguine  expectations.  Not  content  with  introducing  the  Bible  into 
the  cottages  of  the  working  classes,  she  talked  to  them  about  the  due 
sanctification  of  the  Sabbath,  the  duty  of  attending  a  place  of  worship, 
the  importance  of  securing  Sabbath-school  instruction  to  their  diil* 
dren,  and  their  obligation  to  erect  the  altar  of  God  in  their  own  houses. 
One  day,  a  man,  probably  annoyed  with  her  importunity  and  eloquence 
on  these  topics,  brought  out  a  chair  into  the  street,  saying,  "  Come, 
Miss,  get  up,  and  give  us  a  sermon.'*  But  neither  banter,  nor  more 
aerious  forms  of  opposition,  were  permitted  to  interrupt  her  endeavonn 
to  bring  the  people  into  '*  the  good  and  the  right  way/'  Miss  Fern- 
ley's  activity  as  a  collector  anbsequently  induced  the  committee  of  the 
Stockport  Ladies'  Bible  Society  to  appoint  her  their  secretaiy, — an 
office  she  effidently  filled  until  the  time  of  her  marriage.  At  one  period, 
when  the  interests  of  the  Society  were  low,  she  resolved  to  canvass  the 
whole  town  for  new  subscriptions;  and  having  solicited  the  assiataBfe 
of  a  lady  who  was  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  she  had  the 
happiness  of  assisting  the  fund  to  the  extent  of  fifty  pounds.  For  this 
manifestation  of  youthful  zeal  in  a  noble  cause,  the  treasurer  pmented 
her  with  a  handsomely-bound  quarto  copy  of  the  sacred  volameb  as  a 
token  of  his  admiration  of  her  perseverance  and  self-denial. 

As  a  Sunday-school  teacher.  Miss  Femley  was  punctual,  painstaking, 
and  prayerful.  Ability  to  read,  regular  attendance,  and  respectful 
behaviour  on  the  part  of  the  children,  did  not  satisfy  her.    Htf 
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sttnt  endeaToar  was  to  bring  them  to  the  knowledge  of  themselTes,  as 
linnen,  sod  into  personal  union  with  Jeans,  their  SaTiour*  To  secure 
these  high  ends  she  prepared  her  lessons  with  earnest  care,  prayed  for 
her  scholars  daily  in  her  closet,  and  looked  for  the  aid  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  while  she  had  them  around  her.  Not  content  with  devoting  her 
Sabbath  hours  to  their  instruction,  she  met  them  in  a  Bible-class  on  a 
week-ercDiDg.  In  all  labour  there  is  profit ;  and  the  culture  bestowed 
on  the  hearts  and  intellects  of  the  young  is  never  wholly  lost.  Hen 
vas  amply  repaid ;  for  she  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  her  scholars  derote  themselves  to  God,  and  unite  with  His 
church. 

The  distribution  of  religious  tracts  was  another  branch  of  holy  serr 
vice  to  which  Miss  Femley  attached  great  importance,  and  in  which 
•he  was  singularly  useful.  As  a  means  of  bringing  the  Divine  bless- 
ing opon  her  labours,  and  of  fostering  the  good  impressions  made  by 
the  reading  of  the  tracts,  she  held  a  weekly  meeting  for  prayer  and 
nhgious  conversation  with  the  women  in  her  district ;  and,  as  they 
showed  '*a  desire  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,"  they  were  drafted 
into  ooe  or  other  of  the  Society  classes.  The  sick  shared  her  pity,  the 
poor  her  bounty,  the  youog  her  yearning  solicitude ;  while  the  genial 
inflneoce  of  her  discriminating  kindness  was  more  or  less  felt  and 
scknowledged  by  all.  Her  endeavours  to  induce  them  to  devote  them- 
•clres  to  God  were  unceasing. 

Sowing  thus  *'  beside  all  waters,"  affluent  in  the  wisdom  which 
vinneth  souls,  and  animated  by  an  intense  desire  to  glorify  God,  it  is 
not  rarprising  that  those  who  were  over  her  in  the  Lord  judged  her 
eligible  for  the  office  of  class-leader.  This  appointment  took  place  in 
1845 ;  and  though  she  entered  on  its  onerous  duties  with  fear  and 
trembliog,  the  results  were  most  encouraging.  Her  social  position  in 
life,  IS  well  as  her  reputation  for  deep  piety,  gave  her  great  influence 
^th  those  who  worshipped  in  the  congregation  of  which  she  was  a 
member ;  and,  though  esteeming  herself  "  less  than  the  least  of  all 
*^tM^"  she  resolved  to  improve  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  youthful  por- 
tion of  her  own  sex.  Looking  round,  she  found  a  number  of  these 
vftiting  by  the  posts  of  Wisdom's  doors,  wishful,  but  afraid  to  enter ; 
tod  she  bent  her  prayerful  endeavours  to  promote  their  salvation. 
Hanng  won  their  confidence  by  loving  attentions,  and  convinced  their 
jadgment  by  judicious  instruction,  she  placed  her  hand  in  theirs,  and 
led  them,  timid,  but  docile,  to  the  Saviour's  feet,  and  into  the  fellow- 
ship of  saints.  The  solicitude  with  which  she  watched  over  these  young 
converts,  and  the  pains  she  took  to  train  them  in  the  way  they  should 
go,  were  unremitting.  Her  diary  shows  that  she. prayed  for  them 
constantly ;  while  week  by  week  ahe  urged  them  not  to  live  without  a 
dear  sense  of  acceptance  in  the  Beloved,  and  to  give  all  diligence  to 
obtain  full  salvation.  By  example,  as  well  as  precept,  she  taught  them 
to  redeem  time,  to  prise  public  ordinances,  to  be  regular  in  the  dis- 
chsxge  of  closet  duties,  and  resolute  in  attending  the  social  means  of 
grace.  Christ  was  faithfully  set  before  them  as  the  *' Alpha  and 
Ovatg^"  of  their  salvation ;  and  with  Him,  and  for  His  sake^  they 
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were  encouraged  to  hope  for  grace  here  and  glory  hereafter.  Sbc 
warned  them  against  misleading  books,  ensnaring  pleasarea,  and  voridij 
companionships  ;  and  taoght  them  to  regard  sympathy  with  the  wA^ 
benevolence  to  the  poor,  obedience  to  parents,  loving^kindness  to  their 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  courtesy  to  all,  as  among  the  things  that  sre 
"  pure,  lovely,  and  of  good  report/'  As  might  be  expected  from  sadi 
teaching,  many  were  converted  through  her  instrumentality ;  sevenl 
of  her  members  became  leaders  of  classes,  and  others  are  still  distin- 
guished by  their  steadfastness  **  in  doing  and  suffering  the  will  of  their 
Lord." 

Her  sister  Elizabeth,  who  upon  her  marriage  succeeded  her  as  leader, 
says,  *'  I  have  been  much  pleased  by  the  grateful  testimony  borne  by 
many  of  the  members  to  her  land  and  persevering  endeavours  in  first 
enlisting  them  as  soldiers  of  the  cross.  They  greatly  loved  her,  and 
atill  tenderly  cherish  her  memory.  As  a  counsellor,  she  was  vise, 
judicious,  faithful.  As  an  elder  sister,  ahe  was  condescending,  consi- 
derate, anxious  for  the  conversion  of  the  whole  family,  and  knew  well 
how  to  speak  to  each  a  word  in  season.  She  deeply  felt  and  greatly 
mourned  over  the  sudden  death  of  my  much  beloved  and  highly 
honoured  brother,  John  Dyson  Femley,  in  1846.  But  instead  of 
mourning  as  one  without  hope,  she  endeavoured  to  moderate  her  grief 
by  meditating  on  the  bliss  into  which  he  had  entered,  and  by  throwing 
her  energies  with  increased  vigour  into  the  serrice  of  Christ,  who,  frooi 
this  time  especially,  cheered  her  with  His  presence,  and  crowned  her 
efforts  with  His  blessing ;  so  that  in  a  few  years  she  aneceeded  ia 
raising  two  additional  classes.  Though  each  day  brought  its  routine 
of  church  engagements,  she  did  not  neglect  home  daties ;  bnt  was 
*  diligent  in  business,  fervent  in  spirit,  serring  the  Lord/  To  her 
domestics  she  tempered  authority  with  kindness,  and  took  pains  to 
instruct  them  in  the  things  belonging  to  their  peace ;  and  from  among 
these,  also,  some  will  be  her  crown  of  rejoicing  in  *  that  day.'  Her  visits 
to  the  sick  at  their  homes,  and  in  the  wards  of  the  Inflnoaary,  were 
firequent  and  eminently  useful.  Whilst  on  one  of  these  errands  of 
mercy,  she  caught  the  small-pox,  by  which  terrible  disease  she  wss 
brought  to  the  gates  of  death.  Months  of  extreme  debility  followed 
this  attack ;  but  as  soon  as  returning  health  permitted,  she  resumed 
her  walks  of  usefulness  among  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the  dyia^ 
administering  relief  to  both  their  temporal  and  spiritual  neeesaitua.** 

In  June,  1855,  Miss  Fornley  was  married  to  Mr.  Joseph  Hiadcray, 
of  Leeds.  This  step  she  felt  at  the  time  to  be  a  tnming-point  in  her 
life.  It  was  preceded  by  a  renewed  dedication  of  herself  io  God,  and 
by  much  prayer  that  He  would  qualify  her  for  the  respooaibilities  of 
her  new  station.  *'God  setteth  the  solitary  in  families;"  and  ske 
gratefully  acknowledged  to  her  dying  day  that  it  was  His  guidiiig  hand 
which  led  her  into  this  happy  relationahip.  She  had  left  loved  Iricods 
in  Stockport,  from  whom  it  was  a  trial  to  part,  but  she  ibiind  many 
of  "  the  excellent  of  the  earth  "  in  Leeds,  ready  to  wdcooe  her  to 
their  hearths,  and  to  the  hallowed  amenities  of  Christiatt  friendship. 
Entering  at  once  on  the  cares  of  a  family,  some  of  whom  wm  grown 
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QI^  sbe  proved  the  advuitages  of  haTiog  had  such  intimate  and  pro- 
loDged  iDtercoaree  with  the  young  in  her  maiden  state*  To  others,  as 
well  as  herself,  it  appeared  as  if,  through  the  whole  of  her  previons 
Hfe,  the  had  been  in  training  for  the  dnties  of  her  new  sphere.  Her 
bmbaod's  comfort  and  honour,  her  children's  health  and  spiritual 
iDterests,  the  prosperity  of  the  chnrch,  and  the  salvation  of  her  ser- 
TiDts,  were  to  her  subjects  of  constant  solicitude.  As  a  wife,  a  mother, 
ind  a  oeighboor,  her  tender  sympathy,  patient  lore,  varied  intelligence, 
and  wise  discrimination,  were  exhibited  in  beantifiil  and  consistent 
numifestation  from  day  to  day. 

Though  from  this  period  much  of  her  attention  was  necessarily 
devoted  to  domestic  concema,  yet  by  diligently  redeeming  time,  and 
reaolotely  improving  brief  opportunities  of  doing  good,  she  found  it 
poBiible  to  recommence  in  Leeds  her  labours  as  a  class-leader,  a  riaiter 
of  the  aick,  and  a  distributer  of  tracts.  Mrs.  Thackray  did  nothing 
bv  halves ;  and  finding  that  her  tract  dbtrict  was  inhabited  by  mecha^ 
oici  aad  others  who  were  addicted  to  drnnkenneas,  she,  after  confer- 
ring with  Mr.  Thackray,  adopted  the  total  abstinence  principle,  that 
she  might  with  more  effect  prevail  with  them  to  renounce  the  enslaving 
practice  which  was  ruining  them  and  their  families  for  time  and  eter- 
nity. About  this  time  she  read  Mrs.  Fry's  Memoir ;  and  while  the 
peratal  of  this  interesting  biography  led  her  to  aspire  intensely  after 
ail  the  mind  which  was  in  Christ,  it  also  made  her  more  determined 
than  ever  to  deny  herself  in  order  to  instruct  and  save  them  that  were 
igoorant  and  out  of  the  way.  Thus  impressed,  she  entered  with  ardour 
ioto  the  scheme,  at  that  time  new,  of  employing  **  Bible  women "  to 
riiit  the  habitations  of  the  poor,  and  never  rested  until  an  agency  of 
the  kind  was  set  on  foot  in  Leeds.  Besides  collecting  subscriptions, 
Md  acting  on  the  Committee,  she  abo  presided  at  **  mothers'  meetings  " 
in  neglected  parts  of  the  town.  From  the  commencement  of  this 
movement  she  entertained  high  expectations  of  its  beneficial  results ; 
and  the  instances  of  the  Society's  usefulness,  which  came  under  her 
ovQ  obserTation,  were  most  satisfactory. 

Mrs.  Thackray  was  emphatically  a  working  Christian.  She  reck- 
oned that  "  to  do  good"  according  to  the  extent  of  our  ability,  was 
not  only  a  doty,  but  a  privilege,  an  honour,  a  felicity.  Wherever  her 
ififlttence  extended,  it  was  exerted  for  the  glory  of  Gk>d.  Constrained 
hj  the  love  of  Christ,  she  watched  for  opportunities  of  usefulness.  If 
<lnriDg  a  visit  to  a  friend,  or  a  walk  with  an  invalid,  common  topics  of 
cotiTenstion  were  allowed  to  shut  out  all  opportunity  of  speaking  a 
vord  for  her  great  Master,  she  felt  as  if  time  had  been  misspent  and 
treaaore  lost.  To  work,  apeak,  and  think  for  the  benefit  of  ber  fellow- 
cmtures,  was  the  buaineas  of  her  life ;  and  were  professing  Christians 
in  general  equally  faithful,  multitudes  more  would,  no  doubt,  be 
gathered  out  of  the  world.  Her  zeal  was  not  a  thing  of  times  and 
a^asons;  but  a  steady,  consistent,  and  conatant  manifestation  of  an 
inward  principle  of  love  to  God,  producing  love  to  man.  Whether  at 
home  or  abroad,  in  henhh  or  in  sickness,  she  showed  an  undying  inter- 
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est  in  the  prosperity  of  the  church,  and  in  the  conrmion  of  ifattien* 
All  who  were  favoured  with  her  acquaintance  must  hare  been  imprened 
with  her  sincerity  and  relig^ious  earnestness.  From  the  time  of  her 
conversion  to  God  she  seems  to  have  maintained  the  ferrour  of  her 
first  love.  The  fervency  of  her  spirit  was  specially  manifest  in  pitjer, 
and  when  urging  the  importance  and  claims  of  religion  on  the  young 
and  the  thoughtless.  Though  the  tones  of  her  voice  in  prayer  were 
never  loud,  yet  she  often  wrestled  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promiact 
in  an  agony  of  desire.  Her  habitual  apirituality  of  mind  and  iatdli* 
gent  zeal,  combined  with  her  cheerful  temper,  frank  address,  and  sym- 
pathetic spirit,  qualified  her  equally  for  usefulness  in  the^parloon 
of  the  rich  and  in  the  cottages  of  the  poor.  Her  delight  was  to  ani- 
mate and  encourage  the  timid  disciple  to  duty,  and  to  pour  the  bilm 
of  consolation  into  the  weary  and  heavy-laden,  by  a  judicious  applies- 
tioh  of  the  Gospel  invitations.  Her  qualifications  for  general  usefol- 
ness  heightened  the  value  and  desirableness  of  her  friendship.  In  this 
relation  she  was  faithful  and  afiectionate ;  and  those  who  were  admitted 
to  her  confidence  never  can  forget  the  loving,  beaming  smile,  with 
which  she  always  met  them  after  a  temporary  absence,  or  how  soon 
they  felt  at  home  and  at  ease  in  her  society.  .  She  was  not,  indeed, 
hasty  in  forming  friendships ;  but,  when  they  were  formed,  she  wai 
steadfast  in  maintaining  them.  Her  love  was  without  dissimalatioD ; 
and  to  those  about  her  she  was  tender,  generous,  and  self-aacrifici&g. 
She  seemed  to  augment  her  own  happiness  by  soothing  the  gnth, 
sharing  the  joys,  and  lightening  the  cares,  of  those  she  loved.  Hie 
treasures  of  her  experience,  the  counsels  of  her  maternal  wisdom,  the 
hospitalities  of  her  house,  the  books  of  her  library,  and  her  power 
with  God  at  the  throne  of  grace,  were  always  at  their  command ;  snd 
she  felt  herself  honoured  in  proportion  as  they  were  called  into  requi- 
sition. Nor  did  she  fail,  when  circumstances  required,  to  adminiiter 
those  rarer  proofs  of  friendship,— /otMyW  waminff  and  lannff  repr<»J> 
We  know  from  her  diary,  that  she  performed  these  latter  duties  with 
much  prayer  and  self-diffidence ;  and  under  one  date  she  confesses  thst 
her  zeal  in  reproving  had  not  been  duly  tempered  with  the  *'  meeknen 
of  wisdom." 

Mrs.  Thackray  sought  to  qualify  herself  for  these  and  all  other 
Christian  duties  and  exercises,  by  a  daily  searching  of  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures. She  looked  into  "  the  perfect  law  of  liberty,"  with  earnest  denie 
to  know  its  deepest  import ;  "  and  continued  therein,  not  being  a  for- 
getful hearer,  but  a  doer  of  the  work  "  it  enjoins.  Tlie  word  of 
Christ  dwelt  in  her  richly ;  and  it  was  by  wisely  adapting  it  to  tbe 
states  and  circumstances  of  those  she  sought  to  benefit,  that  she  vss 
so  successful  in  winning  them  to  Christ.  Whether  her  endeavour  vss 
to  gather  the  lambs  into  the  fold,  or  comfort  the  mourners  in  Sod,  or 
cheer  the  widow,  the  orphan,  and  the  afflicted,  the  words  of  the  Holj 
Ghost's  teaching  were  on  her  lips,  and  these  she  applied  in  faomble 
dependence  on  Divine  aid.  In  her  diary,  and  in  social  worship,  she 
interweaved  tbe  text  of  the  oracles  of  God,  with  heavenly  art,  with  her 
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eonfesdoDs  of  mn,  her  tongs  of  praise,  her  intercessions  for  others, 
her  prayers  for  fiill  salvation,  and  her  aspirations  after  the  beatific 
finon.    She  conld  say,  in  troth, — 

**  'When  quiet  in  my  house  I  lit, 

Tbj  book  be  my  eotD]pnAon  itfll ; 
My  joy  Thy  nyingi  to  lepeat, 

TnSk  o'er  the  reeordi  of  Thy  will, 
And  aearcfa  the  ofsdes  Divine, 
TUl  efieiy  hetrt-ftlt  word  be  mlncb" 

Hn.  Thackray  was  an  attentive  and' devout  hearer  of  the  preached 
OospeL  Whoever  was  the  preacher,  she  was  duly  in  her  pew, 
aeekly  waiting  to  hear  what  God  the.  Lord  would  spei^.  She  mixed 
faith  with  the  word,  looking  for  its  application,  while  it  was  being 
Qpokeo,  and  treasoriog  it  up  for  future  meditation.  Having  a  reten- 
tive  memory  and  a  well-informed  judgment,  she  found  no  difficulty  in 
noting  down  the  leading  thoughts  in  the  sermon,  after  her  return  from 
the  sanctuary.  By  this  means  she  increased  the  stores  of  her  scrip- 
tural knowledge,  improved  the  powers  of  her  mind,  and  acquired  a 
fecility  of  expression  on  Divine  subjects,  which  greatly  contributed  to 
her  oaefulness.  She  lived  by  rule ;  and  kept  a  diary  of  her  walk  with 
God,  80  copious,  that  to  have  introduced  its  details  would  have  swelled 
t]kU  memoir  into  a  volume.  Each  successive  day  she  entered  with 
thoDghtful  consideration  on  the  great  business  of  life ;  and,  whether 
occupied  in  domestic  duties,  or  in  out-door  efforts  to  do  good,  she 
kept  the  final  audit  in  view.  She  had  no  time  to  be  idle  ;  and  studi- 
ously avoided  intercourse  with  those  professors  who  delight  in  gossip, 
Aod  in  the  cold  formalities  of  society.  Neither  did  she  consume 
time  in  light  and  unimportant  reading.  Mr.  Thackray  testifies,  that 
during  the  whole  of  her  married  life  she  never  read  one  novel ;  and  he 
belicTes  the  statement  might  be  extended  to  the  entire  period  of  her 
religious  life.  For  books  illustrative  of  the  works  and  providence  of 
God,  the  progress  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom,  the  transcendent  value 
tud  excellency  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  experience  and  practical  god- 
lioeta  of  eminent  Christians,  she  had  a  keen  relish  ;  and,  while  plying 
her  needle,  she  generally  had  a  volume  on  one  or  other  of  these  topics 
spread  open  before  her.  Opportunities  of  doing  and  receiving  good 
vere  in  her  eatimation  the  **  golden  sands"  of  time ;  and  her  habits  of 
Qrder,  self-control,  and  trust  in  Ood,  enabled  her  to  seize  them  with 
promptitude,  and  improve  them  with  effect.  In  the  various  forms  of 
veil-doing  she  was  prudent,  persevering,  sympathetic.  Her  stead- 
fast endeavour  was  to  subordinate  all  secondary  ends  and  agencies, 
to  the  glory  of  God,  the  magnifying  of  Christ,  and  the  salvation  of 
(ouls.  While  her  example  stimulated  the  zealous,  and  encouraged  the 
timid,  it  troubled  such  as  were  at  ease  iu  Sion.  Her  favourite  motto 
VB8,  "Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might;" 
and  she  reduced  it  to  practice  with  rare  consistency.  Jealous  of  her 
SaviouT^s  honour,  and  intent  on  seeing  souls  saved,  she  had  no  sym- 
pathy with  idlers  in  the  Lord's  vineyard.    When  at  the  sea-side,  or  in 
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the  tounitf,  for  the  benefit  of  h«r  own  or  her  ehildren*8  health,  iho 
invariably  farniahed  heraelf  with  a  liberal  anpply  of  religioea  tnctii 
the  diatribation  of  which  she  accompanied  with  words  of  sympathy  or 
admonition,  as  occasion  required.  If  health  permitted,  she  was  ai 
regular  in  her  attendance  on  the  public  ordinances  of  religion,  and  the 
social  means  of  grace,  as  when  at  home ;  and  those  with  whom  she 
lodged  were  always  invited  to  join  in  the  ezereises  of  family  derotioa. 

Mrs.  Thackray's  religious  life  was  one  of  progress.  From  the  day 
she  found  peace  with  God  through  faith,  her  profiting  appeared  nnto 
all.  She  grew, in  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  her  Lord  and  Safioor 
iesns  Christ.  In  January,  1860,  she  professed  to.  have  rrceiTed  a 
richer  and  fuller  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  than  she  had  ever  before 
experienced.  The  writer  of  this  memoir  can  never  forget  the  deep 
feeling  with  which,  at  an  afternoon  prayer-meeting,  she  gave  an  aoooust 
of  this  Divine  visitation,  by  which  she  believed  God  had  entirely  sanc- 
tified her  soul.  By  this  gracious  effusion  she  was  endued  with  an 
increase  of  **  power  from  on  high  ;*'  and  under  it,  her  love  to  souls 
became  more  tender  and  earnest,  her  delight  in  GK>d  more  ecstatic,  and 
her  glorying  in  the  crosa  more  triumphant.  She  added  to  her  fbracr 
labours  by  inducing  a  number  of  young  people  to  meet  her  in  a 
Bible-class,  at  her  own  house,  on  a  week-evening.  A  room  in  the 
back  premises  of  the  house,  which  had  long  been  consecrated  to  rrii- 
gious  services  on  the  Sabbath,  was  npw  opened  for  a  daily  prayer* 
meeting,  to  supplicate  the  more  abundant  outpouring  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  on  the  church  and  the  worid :  and  pra^rer  was  not  offered  in 
vain.  Some  members  of  her  own  family,  and  many  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, found  it  good  to  be  there.  As  for  herself,  she  was  **  instant  in 
season,  out  of  season  ;**  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  she  did  not 
at  this  time  overtax  both  her  physical  and  mental  energies.  She 
appeared  sometimes  weighed  down  with  a  sense  of  responsibility,  snd 
was  often  **  in  heaviness  through  manifold  temptations."  Added  to 
all  this,  a  succession  of  family  afflictions  intensified  her  maternal  soli- 
citude, and  necessitated  her  frequent  absence  from  home*  But  in  all 
her  distresses  God  was  her  refuge  and  strength,  a  very  present  help 
in  trouble.  Though  tempted  to  be  careful  and  tronbled  about  many 
things,  ahe  waa  enabled  through  grace  to  rest  in  the  Divine  wiB,  and 
to  cast  all  her  care  on  her  covenant  God« 

In  January,  1861,  the  family  removed  to  Headingley,  in  hope  that  a 
residence  in  the  country  would  secure  better  health*  Here,  as  eke- 
where,  she  strove  to  be  useful,  and  soon  succeeded  in  forming  a  mom* 
ing  class.  One  of  her  members  eays,  **  I  would  bear  grateful  testimony 
to  her  prompt  and  tender  sympathy  towards  the  sick  and  infinuy  and 
to  the  kindneaa,  conatancy,  and  earneatness,  with  which  she  sought  by 
every  means  to  promote  the  piety  of  those  under  her  care.  She  loved 
to  dwell  upon  the  precious  promises ;  and  it  was  evident  she  wss  not 
only  a  Bible-reader,  but  a  Bible-student.  In  pleading  with  God,  ahe 
had  great  power  and  strong  faith.  A  heart  glowing  with  love  to 
Christ  led  her  to  seek  out  opportunities  of  doing  good ;  and,  aided  by 
two  or  three  other  ladiei^  she  esUblished  a  weddy  meetings  tot  icad- 
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log  the  Scriptures  «nd  prayer,  in  a  cottage  at  Far  Headingleyy  chiefly 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  in  the  neighboarhood ;  aUo,  a  female  prayer* 
fflcetiDg,  held  at  priTate  houses  alternately ;  both  of  which  were  crowned 
with  a  rich  blessing  from  on  high.  She  rejoiced  to  take  sweet  counsel 
vith  ber  fellow-pilgrims  to  the  heavenly  Sion,  to  lead  wanderers  back 
again  to  the  fold  of  Christ,  and  to  point  sinners  to  the  Lamb  of  Qodm 
Her  same  will  long  be  held  in  loving  memory ;  and  though  she  rests 
from  her  labours,  her  works  do  follow  her." 

Her  highly  priced  and  successful  labours  at  Headingley  were  sooa 
interrupted,  first  by  her  confinement,  and  subsequently  by  the  per* 
msnent  failure  of  her  health ;  so  that,  with  only  brief  interval,  she 
had  henceforth  to  erince  her  love  to  her  Saviour  by  patient  sufiering, 
inatead  of  active  service.  Her  last  removal  from  home  was  to  South* 
port,  where,  after  a  flattering  but  transient  improvement,  she  rapidly 
grew  worse,  and  from  which  she  only  returned  to  die.  Her  concern 
about  the  religious  training  and  salvation  of  her  children  was  deep ; 
and  her  early  and  lamented  death  is  to  them  an  incalculable  loss. 
May  they  be  spared  to  imitate  her  example,  and  inherit  the  blessing 
which,  with  her  dying  breath,  she  craved  on  their  behalf!  The 
antemal  tie  which  bound  them  to  her  heart,  seemed  to  be  the  last 
aad  the  most  difficult  to  be  sundered,  before  her  spirit  passed  to  the 
akies. 

The  following  beautiful  and  edifying  account  of  her  last  daya  is 
eonpiled  from  notes  supplied  by  her  sister. 

"Though  tny  dear  siater^s  affliction  was  painfully  severe,  it  was 
borne  throughout  with  exemplary  patience ;  and,  though  her  Chris* 
tian  graces  were  tried  to  the  utmost,  they  not  only  stood  the  test,  but 
gathered  brightness  in  the  fire.  That  vital  union  with  the  Lord  Jesus, 
which  had  been  her  glory  and  joy  in  health,  proved  her  solace  in  sick- 
nesa,  giving  her  ease  in  pain,  and  strength  in  weakness.  The  '  great 
and  precious  promises '  on  which  she  had  leaned  for  assistance  in  the 
activities  of  life,  were  now  her  cordials  in  sufiering,  and  antidotes 
•gainst  the  fear  of  death.  Often  in  the  morning,  after  a  night  of  pain, 
•he  would  say,  *  Now  read  to  me  some  of  the  gracious  words  Divine  ; ' 
and  to  certain  texts  she  would  respond, '  That  is  sweet : '  '  That  does  me 
good : '  *  That  just  suits  my  case.'  Her  pain  was  often  extreme,-— 
•0  extreme  that  she  sometimes  feared  it  might  deprive  her  of  reason ) 
but  ahe  was  saved  from  murmuring,  by  recollecting  she  was  in  the 
hands  of  God,  her  heavenly  Father ;  that  her  affliction  was  the  appoint- 
ment of  His  sovereign  wisdom  ;  and  that  Jesus,  her  great  High  Priest, 
waa '  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities ; '  and  '  was  tempted  in 
all  points  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin.'  She  loved  life ;  and  desired, 
if  it  were  the  will  of  God,  to  be  spared,  that  she  might  do  more  good 
to  her  fellow-creatures,  bring  more  glory  to  the  Redeemer,  and  train 
np  her  dear  children  in  the  way  tbey  should  go ;  but  in  respect  even 
of  these  hallowed  desires  she  said,  '  Not  my  will,  but  Thine,  O  Lord, 
be  done/ 

**  Her  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  the  prayers  of  God's  people  bad  always 


been  strong ;  and  now  that  she  was  depiiTed  of  pnblic  ordinances,  she 
requested  to  be  remembered  in  the  supplications  of  the  '  great  congre- 
gation ; '  and  also  by  her  Headingley  friends  in  their  social  meetiDgi. 
One  Snnday  forenoon  on  which  intercession  had  been  made  on  her 
behalf  in  the  Sonthport  chapel,  she  said  to  her  nnrse,  'Oil  hsTe 
had  such  delightful  communion  with  God ;  I  haye  rec^ved  nceft  i 
baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  has  been  as  a  new  birthday  to  me. 
I  am  so  much  better.  I  know  they  have  been  praying  for  me.*  In 
her  paroxysms  of  pain  she  would  request  us  to  kneel  down  and  pray 
that  God  would  either  send  relief,  or  give  her  patience  to  endure.  If 
at  any  time  there  was  the  semblance  of  impatience  in  her  tones,  ibe 
would  immediately  say,  '  Forgive  me :  I  did  not  mean  to  be  haity : 
yon  know  it  is  the  effect  of  suffering.'  She  was  most  gratefnl  for 
every  little  service  we  rendered  to  her,  by  lught  or  by  day.  '  Were 
I  a  queen/  she  would  say,  '  I  could  not  have  more  done  for  me.' 
Feeling  somewhat  better  one  morning,  she  requested  ua  to  sing  the 
dozology : — 

<  Pndie  Ood,  from  whom  all  blessingB  flow,*  &c 

"  Though  confined  to  her  chamber,  and  generally  a  subject  of 
strong  pain,  she  did  not  cease  her  endeavours  to  do  good  to  othen ; 
but  by  the  loan  of  books,  and  the  utterance  of  well-weighed  words, 
spoken  in  love,  she  was  made  the  honoured  instrument  of  bringing  the 
niece  of  her  Sonthport  hostess  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  as  it  k 
in  Jesus.  Great  was  her  gladness  when  the  young  woman  told  ha 
she  had  given  her  heart  to  God,  and  had  found  the  '  pearl  of  great 
price.'  Her  return  to  her  own  home,  after  an  absence  of  eleven  vccks, 
was  to  her  and  the  whole  household  a  source  of  heartfelt  joy.  Bat  it 
only  brought  her  a  stage  nearer  her  home  above; — the  'house  not 
made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens.'  Being  fatigued  with  the 
journey,  she  took  her  bed  immediately  on  arriving ;  and  from  that  bed 
she  never  rose,  until  summoned  to  the  marriage  supper  of  the  Lsoib, 
On  the  Tuesday  after  her  return,  she  became  fully  aware  that  her  dtji 
were  numbered  ;  and  in  the  evening  said, '  This  is  the  house  of  death  1 ' 
Then  with  great  solemnity  she  quoted  the  apostle's  words,  '  I  bsre 
fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith: 
henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the 
Lord,  the  righteous  Judge,  shall  give  me  at  that  day :  and  not  to  ne 
only,  but  unto  all  them  also  that  love  His  appearing.'  These  words  the 
uttered  with  an  energy  which  surprised  all  present.  The  day  following 
she  said,  '  If  I  were  able  to  bear  it,  I  should  like  you  to  sin(^— 

Come,  let  us  join  our  fKends  above 

That  have  obtainM  the  prize, 
And  on  the  eagle  wings  of  love 

To  joys  celestial  rise.' 

'*  At  another  time  she  said, '  I  have  been  thinking  much  of  that  tnU 
All  things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  low  GodJ  And, 
on  it  being  remarked,  « Your  afiliction  is  among  the  aU  thn^*  ^^^ 
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filled,  *  Tee«  I  want  nothing  but  that  the  will  of  the  Lord  be  done. 
Ooly,  I  ahould  have  been  thankful  to  have  been  spared  a  little  longer, 
for  my  children's  sake.*  This  allnsion  to  the  children  seemed  to 
oppress  her ;  and  after  an  inward  straggle  she  said,  '  0 1  say  some- 
thing to  comfort  me/  The  promise,  *  I  will  never  lea?e  thee  ;  I  will 
Bever  forsake  thee/  was  repeated ;  to  which  she  responded,  '  Beaati« 
fol  words :  no.  He  never  will  forsake  a  helpless  worm  that  trusts  in 
Him ;  no,  never.'  In  the  course  of  the  day,  she  said, '  Heaven  is  my 
home  I  I  shall  sing.  Glory  1  glory  I  contint^ally.  I  can  praise  Him 
Jw  all  thai  ie  paei^  and  trust  Him /or  aU  thafs  to  eome! 

"On  it  being  asked  whether  she  had  a  message  to  a  young  relative 
who  was  named,  she  replied,  '  Tes ;  tell  him  from  me  to  give  hia 
heirt  fally  to  God.  Yes ;  fully,  I  have  always  been  anxioos  abont 
bii  salvation.'  After  receiving  the  memorials  of  her  Saviour's  dying 
love,  in  the  sacrament  of  thfe  supper,  she  said,  *  My  trast  is  in  Christ ; 
none  but  Christ ;  the  precious  blood  of  Christ.'  When  her  three  little 
daoghters  were  brought,  that  they  might  receive  her  blessing,  she  said 
to  the  eldest,  '  Dear  Polly,  love  Jesus, — pray  to  Jesus ;  meet  me  in 
heaven.'  To  each  of  the  others,  *  The  Lord  bless  thee,  my  child !-« 
The  dear  children  t  The  Lord  bless  them !  I  hardly  dare  look  at 
them.  I  thought  I  had  given  them  up  some  time  ago.  I  should  have 
fiked  to  live  for  their  sakes ;  but  the  will  of  the  Lord  be  done.  It  is 
all  right.  His  purposes  are  ripening  fast.'  To  Mr.  Thackray  she 
isid,  '  My  prayer  for  yon,  dearest,  is  in  the  last  verses  of  the  sixth 
chapter  of  Numbers.'*'  Read  it,  and  teach  it  to  the  children.  The 
Lord  bless  yon.'  To  the  nurse,  who  was  standing  by,  she  said, '  Martha, 
give  your  heart  to  God.  I  have  often  urged  you  to  do  this.  Be  sure 
not  to  neglect  it ;  and  then  train  my  children  for  heaven.  Ton  see  I 
sow  need  all  the  religion  I  have.'  After  this  great  effort,  for  which 
the  seemed  to  receive  supernatural  strength,  her  utterances  were  few 
and  brief.  To  me  she  said, '  The  Lord  bless  yon !  Give  my  very  dear 
bve  to  Louisa.'  Then,  as  if  she  had  done  with  earth,  '  Now,  if  you 
please,  be  quiet ;  but  don't  leave  me.  I  am  dying — sweetly  dying — 
M  /enit.  Glory  !  glory  !  None  but  Christ.'  After  an  interval  of  rest- 
lessness and  suffering,  she  whispered, '  Lucy,  Lucy  ; '  as  if  she  had  been 
favoured  with  a  glimpse  of  her  sainted  sister,  over  whose  early  death 
•he  had  deeply  mourned.  While  we  stood  around  her  bed,  we  occa- 
nonally  repeated  texts  of  Scripture  and  verses  of  hymns,  as  aids  to  her 
faith  and  hope,  while  she  was  passing  through  *  the  swellings  of  Jor- 
dan ; '  and  these  she  evidently  enjoyed.  The  last  words  we  caught 
from  her  lips  were, '  The  blood  of  Jesus.  He  is  precious,  very  precious, 
and  present*  VrtL^et  was  offered  up,  and  praise  also  ;  for  we  could 
not  but  perceive  that  death  had  lost  his  sting ;  and  all  felt  that  the 
chamber  where  she  met  her  fate 

'  Was  privileged  beyond  the  common  walk 
Of  virtttotts  life,  quite  in  the  verge  of  heaven.* 

"The  smile  of  inward  peace  and  conscious  victory  irradiated  my  dear 
*  The  same  blessing  her  mother  bequeathed  to  her  when  dying. 
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mater's  oottntenaiice  to  the  laet ;  and  without  a  sigh  her  happy  sprit 
passed  to  her  Redeemer's  breast.  We  who  were  left  behind  seemed 
to  have  been  permitted  to  accompany  her  spirit  to  the  rery  gates  of 
the  new  Jerusalem.  And  as  we  gaaed  on  the  *  beautiful  clay/  tuk 
was  ready  to  exclaim,— 

*  O  !  may  I  triunph  so, 

When  all  my  war&re*8  past ; 
And,  dying,  find  my  latest  jfbe 

Under  my  feet  at  last ! 


t»f 


MEMOIR  OF  THE  REV.  JAMES  DIXON. 

BY  THE  REV.  T.  M.  THORP. 

**  My  days  sre  past,  my  purposes  are  broken  off,  even  the  tbooghts  of  my  hmC 
(Job  xTil.  11.)    **  Thou  didst  well  that  it  was  in  thine  heart.**  (I  Kings  YiiL  la) 

Such  is  the  inscription  on  a  modest  tombstone  in  Didabury  chuith- 
yard.  Beneath  it  reposes  all  that  was  mortal  of  a  young  man  who  vsi 
once  a  student  in  the  Theological  Institution,  but  who  fell  before  he 
had  girded  on  his  armour.  His  grave  is  a  place  of  resort  to  our  sta- 
dents ;  many  who  never  knew  the  youth  whose  body  lies  there,  fed 
linked  to  him  by  a  sacred  sympathy.  He  waa  young  aa  they; 
engaged  in  the  like  duties,  and  looking  forward  to  the  like  fataie ; 
but,  alas  I  his  **  purposes  were  broken  off."  Hia  tombstone  with  its 
epitaph  reminds  the  young  man,  who  is  panting  to  do  valiant  tbiagi 
for  God,  that  the  tenure  of  life  is  very  uncertain,  and  that  it  bebofcs 
him  to  "  act  in  the  living  present." 

The  writer  well  remembers  with  what  chastened  feeling  he  fint 
visited  that  grave.  Little  did  he  then  saspect  how  soon  it  woald 
become  his  mournful  lot  to  apply  the  same  words  to  one  who  vm 
then  one  of  the  most  admired  and  best  loved  of  the  students, — a  yooag 
and  gentle  spirit  who,  in  a  few  ehort  months,  had  made  for  himself  to 
abiding  place  in  all  hearts. 

James  Dixon  was  born  at  Grantham,  in  Lincolnshire,  on  the  30th 
of  November,  1840  ;  and  on  the  following  Christmas- day  waa  admitted 
into  the  visible  church  of  Christ  by  baptism.  He  was  named  Janus 
in  honour  'of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dixon,  who  a  abort  time  previously  had 
preached  a  sermon  which  made  a  deep  impression  ou  the  mindof  Jlr. 
David  Dixon,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir. 

From  childhood,  James  was  a  subject  of  deep  religious  impies- 
Bions :  he  could  not  remember  the  time  when  he  waa  wholly  destitate 
of  them.  Having  godly  parents,  he  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  aa 
early  religious  training  at  home.  He  was  also  taken  r^ularly  to  (he 
Sabbath-school,  and  to  the  house  of  God.  Under  such  influences,  be  soon 
saw  himeelf  to  be  a  sinner  justly  exposed  to  the  wrath  of  God.  Bar, 
although  he  felt  his  need  of  salvation,  he  waa  some  years  before  he 
yielded  to  the  strivings  of  the  Divine  Spirit.     When  he  waa  thirteea 
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yetn  old,  these  Btrivings  became  so  powerful  that  he  often  trembled 
under  the  preaching  of  the  word,  fearing  lest  the  jadgments  of  God 
•bonld  light  upon  him. 

It  was  Dot  notil  the  September  of  1855,  when  he  was  nearlj  fifteen 
years  old,  that  he  gave  his  heart  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  following 
i«  his  own  account  of  this  great  change  : — **  I  cannot  point  to  any  pre- 
cise moment  as  the  time  when  God  set  my  soul  at  liberty,  and  bade  me 
go  on  mj  way  rejoicing.  And,  indeed,  my  inability  to  do  this  has 
often  been  a  source  of  much  doubt  and  temptation.  All  I  remember 
is,  that,  about  the  middle  of  September,  Mr.  D  G        *  preached 

in  the  afternoon  and  e?ening  at  Grantham.  At  the  close  of  the 
evening  service  a  prayer-meeting  was  held,  at  which  I  stayed.  Seve- 
ral penons  went  forward  to  the  communion-rail,  earnestly  seeking 
the  forgiveness  of  their  sins.  Being  invited,  I  joined  them,  but  did 
not  that  night  succeed  in  obtaining  liberty.  The  next  Sunday  night 
I  again  went  forward,  but  still  remained  in  darkness.  The  following 
Monday  and  Tuesday  were  the  most  wretched  days  of  my  life.  I  had 
to  retire  every  few  minutes,  and  seek  some  secret  spot  where  to  pour 
oat  my  soal  unto  the  Lord.  My  companions  were  incessant  in  their 
inqairies  as  to  the  cause  of  my  distress  and  unusual  silence ;  but  I 
refnsed  to  answer.  On  Wednesday,  however,  I  found  my  load  had 
gone.  Everything  around  me  appeared  different ;  and  I  had  reason  to 
believe  that  God  had  set  my  soul  at  liberty,  and  pardoned  all  my  sins* 
Glory  be  to  God  I  Never  will  I  forget  that  day  !  The  service  of  the 
I/Ord  now  became  my  delight.'' 

Every  child  of  God  is  required,  and,  indeed,  is  glad,  to  work  in  his 
heavenly  Father^s  vineyard ;  but  there  are  some  spheres  of  usefulness 
to  which  God,  in  an  especial  manner,  calls  whom  He  will.  As  an 
earthly  potentate  sends  forth  ambassadors,  so  the  eternal  King  commis- 
sions and  sends  forth  His  ministers  to  make  known  His  counsels  to 
the  world.  The  roan  who  is  not  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  pro- 
claim the  Gospel  of  peace  and  become  an  ambassador  for  Christ,  takes 
upon  himself  that  office  at  the  peril  of  his  soul.  In  a  certain  sense 
we  may  all  be  God*s  ambassadors ;  but  to  be  fully  given  up  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  to  be  shepherds  of  the  flock,  falls  to  those  only 
whom  God  specially  calls  as  chosen  instruments.  But  when  the  great 
Shepherd  has  thus  put  His  hands  upon  a  man,  there  is  no  settled  peace 
for  him  until  he  has  yielded  to  the  Divine  will.  Even  when  the  call  is 
clear,  he  will  not,  of  course,  rush  heedlessly  into  this  great  work.  He 
feels  his  own  ignorance  and  weakness ;  is  probably  sometimes  ready  to 
fly  from  the  charge  committed  to  him;  but  when  he  would  fain 
shrink  from  the  responsibility,  he  is  only  constrained  to  cry  in  deeper 
SQgnish  of  spirit,  **  Woe  unto  me,  if  I  preach  not  the  Gospel  I  *' 

Ood  placed  His  hand  upon  James  Dixon.  When  very  young,  a  fire 
vat  kindled  in  his  soul  that  nothing  could  quench.  For  many  years 
Wore  his  conversion  he  had  an  impression  that  sometime  or  other  he 
ihonld  become  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel.  After  his  conversion  this 
impression  deepened  into  an  ever-present  conviction  ;  and  earnestly  did 
be  pray  that  God  would  direct  him  aright.     At  length  a  resolve  took 
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full  potseBsion  of  his  soal ;  a  resolve  not  mtde  in  bis  own  Btraigtbi 
bat  in  that  of  God.  Believing  himself  to  be  called  of  God  to  prnch 
the  Gkwpel,  he  determined  that  he  would  live  onlj  to  build  up  tbit 
spiritual  temple,  in  whi(ih  Christ  is  the  chief  comer-stone. 

For  some  time  this  determination  was  hidden  from  aU  save  Us  owb 
heart  and  God.  But  it  was  none  the  less  genuine  and  steadfast.  A 
deep  and  cherished  purpose ;  it  was  no  mere  overflowing  of  his  "  fint 
love/*  but  a  calm  and  earnest  choice.  To  be  a  Christian  miiuater, 
solely  devoted  to  that  work  in  which  the  "  whole  Deity  "  is  eni^sged ; 
to  have  the  Ditine  seal  affixed  to  his  commission,  and  ever  to  be  eoo* 
scions  that  he  was  about  his  Heavenly  Father*s  business,  wu  the 
great  work  to  which  the  newly  converted  youth  now  felt  drawn.  And 
having  once  fully  assured  himself  of  his  duty,  he  set  himself  eanieitlj 
to  prepare  for  doing  it. 

When  David  had  resolved  to  build  a  house  for  God,  and  wu  not 
permitted  to  do  all  he  had  designed,  he  yet  deemed  himself  happy  in 
being  allowed  to  make  preparation  by  collecting  costly  materials  for  it. 
And  he  who  has  been  called  of  God  to  labour  in  the  erection  of  that 
spiritual  building,  of  which  all  visible  temples  are  but  a  feeble  emblem, 
will  deem  no  sacrifice  too  great  in  preparing  himself  for  the  greit 
work.  If  he  has  not  studied  well  his  purpose,  and  the  character  of 
the  intelligent  material  upon  which  he  must  expend  his  labour,  be  will 
place  but  few  polished  stones  upon  the  walls  of  the  living  temple. 
Such  knowledge  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  the  blessing  of  God  opon 
the  diligent  employment  of  the  proper  means.  So  thought  our  hkod. 
He  started  therefore  with  this  first  principle, — that  "  he  who  would  be 
an  eminent  minister  of  Christ,  must  be  an  eminent  Christian."  He 
studiously  cultivated  personal  piety,  and  sealously  attended  the  means 
of  grace,  happily  so  numerous  in  our  church.^  From  the  time  be 
commenced  meeting  in  class,  he  was  never  absent,  unless  distant  from 
home.  Would  that  his  example  in  this  respect  were  more  Isig^y 
imitated !  Seeking  to  improve  every  talent  in  his  Master's  service,  he 
took  great  delight  in  distributing  tracts,  and  in  telling  of  the  love  of 
Jesus  to  "  the  ignorant,  and  them  that  are  out  of  the  way."  The 
Sabbath-school  being  a  favourite  sphere  of  work,  he  was  ejected  its 
general  secretary.  When  only  fifteen  years  old,  he  gave  an  address  to 
the  teachers,  which,  by  earnest  request,  was  delivered  a  aeeond  time. 
This  will  be  readily  understood  by  those  who  knew  him.  He  wu  dii* 
tinguished  by  his  ready  utterance,  and  remarkable  maturity  of  mind. 

In  this  manner  fourteen  or  fifteen  months  passed  away,  during 
which  the  purpose  of  his  heart  was  gathering  strength.  It  was  si  i 
fire  in  his  bones.  At  length  the  time  came  when  it  could  no  longer 
be  suppressed.  His  friends  had  noticed  in  him  a  peculiar  fitness  for  the 
Christian  ministry,  and  the  expression  of  their  thoughts  resulted  in  bit 
modestly  obeying  what  had  long  been  the  conviction  of  his  own  sool. 

On  the  last  Sunday  of  1856  he  preached  his  first  sermon  from 
a  text  that  well  expressed  the  sentiment  of  his  heart :  "  For  I  am  not 
ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ."  (Rom.  i.  16.) 

In  little  more  than  a  year  he  was  recommended  by  the  Circoit 
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Charterlj  Meeting  for  oor  ministry.     On  being  informed  of  this^  he 
immediately  betook  himself  to  reading  and  prayer,  and  prepared  for 
the  approaching  ordeals.     He  successfully  passed  the  ensuing  District 
Meeting  and  the  London  Committee  of  Examination.     When  told  that 
be  was  recommended  by  the  latter  board,  as  a  fitting  candidate  for  th^ 
Wesleyan  ministry,  he  felt  more  than  he  could  well  describe.     He 
writes, — "  That  moment  I  parted  from  a  load  which  had  weighed 
hearUy  upon  me  for  some  time>  and  by  reason  of  which  my  physical 
energies  were  much  impaired  ;  a  load  which  has  often  caused  me  much 
mental  depression,  and  made  me  heave  many  a  bitter  sigh ;  a  load 
vhich  has  often  forced  me  to  my  closet,  and  made  me  pour  out  my 
■on!  before  the  Lord.   I  parted  from  it  then.   But  as  I  said  'farewell,' 
Uiother  came,  different  in  character,  but  mightier  in  weight.     I  felt 
the  retpanMility  of  my  position.     May  the  Lord  give  me  grace,  that 
I  may  well  sustain  it,  and  stand  at  last  accepted  in  His  sight  I "  What 
wonder  that  he  should  thus  write,  knowing  as  he  did  that  one  day  he 
would  have  to  render  an  account  of  the  souls  committed  to  his  charge  7 
Id  1858  the  Wesleyan  Conference  was  held  at  Hull.    Upwards  of  one 
hundred  candidates  for  our  ministry  were  accepted ;  one  of  whom  was 
/ames  Dixon.     He  was  sent  to  the  Theological  Institution  at  Dids- 
bary,  to  be  trained  for  the  great  task  on  which  he  was  entering.    The 
feelings  with  which  he  began  his  student  life  may  be  gathered  from 
tbe  following  reflections,  which  he  has  left  on  record  : — "  Thus  termi- 
oatea  (at  least  for  the  present)  my  labour  in  my  native  town  and  Circuit. 
For  mercies  received  I  sincerely  thank  my  God.     For  advantages  en- 
joyed I  adore  and  praise  Him.    And  for  sins  and  imperfections  which 
bare  marked  my  course,  I  implore  forgiveness.  May  the  Lord  take  me 
more  especially  into  His  hands,  and  use  me  for  His  glory." 

From  this  time  the  writer  had  many  opportunities  of  marking  his 
vilk  and  conversation.  He  soon  attracted  attention  by  his  gentleness 
of  manner  and  uniformity  of  Christian  deportment.  He  diligently 
cnltiTated  an  intimate  communion  with  God.  Often  when  his  fellow- 
indents,  who  occupied  adjacent  bedrooms,  were  just  falling  asleep, 
vearied  out  with  the  engagements  of  the  day,  they  would  be  aroused 
by  a  low,  plaintive  voice  that  issued  from  the  room  where  Dixon  slept« 
^e  startled  sleepers,  recognising  the  voice  of  prayer,  would  sink  to 
^i  with  a  blessing  on  their  lips,  as  if  an  angel  had  whispered  to 
ibem.  When  he  ministered  in  his  turn  at  the  family  altar,  all  were 
conscious  of  an  influence  attending  his  prayers  which  told  that  he  was 
^  stranger  at  the  throne  of  the  heavenly  grace. 

In  his  studies  he  made  rapid  progress,  especially  in  that  of  language. 
He  had  a  retentive  memory,  and  could  acquire  with  comparative  ease 
vbat  to  many  was  severe  mental  labour.  But  whether  in  the  dass- 
n)om  or  lectnre-hall,  mingling  with  his  fellow-students  in  moments  of 
nereation,  or  in  the  solitude  of  his  study,  there  was  one  character- 
istic that  clang  to  him,  and  rendered  him  a  general  favourite.  A 
^tk  sweetness  of  disposition  beamed  from  his  countenance,  and  was 
^^ressed  in  every  tone  of  his  voice.  To  know  him  was  to  love  him. 
^iter  making  all  allowance  for  natural  temperament,  this  gentleness 
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was  obyionsly  attribataUe  to  tbe  grace  of  Ood,  which  was  bctUmei 
upon  him  in  snch  rich  abundance. 

He  beliered  it  to  be  his  dnty  to  cultiTate  every  mental  and  monl 
faculty.  He  coTeted  an  enlightened  and  well-atored  mind,  as  well  ai 
a  heart  that  should  be  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ohost.  He  felt  thit 
the  utmost  diligence  was  necessary  to  fit  him  for  the  duties  upon  vhich 
he  was  entering.  By  earnestly  addressing  himself  to  this  one  object, 
he  became  "  a  workman  that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed.** 

As  a  preacher  he  stood  pre-eminent.  God  often  gave  him  seali  to 
his  ministry,  and  granted  him  great  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 
His  humility  peculiarly  fitted  him  for  being  **  a  ressel  of  honour." 

He  had  an  intense  Iotc  for  his  work  ;  but  sometimes  eiprened  a 
fear  that  his  life  would  be  a  short  one.  He  therefore  laboured  tlie 
more  abundantly  that  it  might  not  be  a  useless  one.  While  yet  t 
student,  he  employed  his  leisure  time  in  pastoral  visitation ;  and  thas 
raised  a  class  that  continues  to  this  day.  After  residing  at  Didiboiy 
three  months,  his  health  slightly  failed,  and  he  returned  home.  Bat 
with  the  commencement  of  the  ft^lowing  session  he  was  agun  foood 
at  the  post  of  duty.  When  leanng  home,  he  writes,—"  O,  the  pais 
of  separating  from  home  and  friends  !  But  dnty  calls  ;  I  must  gol" 
On  arriving  at  Didsbury,  he  asked  himsdf,  "  What  is  the  state  of  ny 
mind  at  the  commencement  of  this  session  7  I  thank  God  for  as 
increased  desire  after  entire  devotedness  to  His  service.  I  am  conadoQi 
that  if  I  would  be  the  means,  in  God's  hands,  of  promoting  a  bleaaed 
revival  of  religion,  I  must  have  a  very  deep-toned  piety.  For  this  1 
earnestly  pray.  At  this  solemn  moment  do  I  renew  my  coTenant 
engagements  with  God  ;— 

*  And  promise  in  this  Btcred  boor 
For.God  to  live  ind  die.*  *' 

From  this  time  he  applied  himself  zealously  to  his  studies,  and  the 
year  glided  pleasantly  away.  With  the  commencement  of  the  year 
1860,  he  again  dedicated  himself  to  God.  He  writes, — "  I  commence 
the  duties  and  engagements  of  this  year  with  a  determination  to  Kre 
to  God.  May  my  mind  be  filled  with  clear  and  comprehensive  viewi 
of  Divine  truth  ;  and  may  there  be  a  happy  conristency  between  the 
extent  of  such  views  and  the  character  of  my  daily  life !  Consdooi 
of  my  own  weakness,  I  look  up  to  God,  and  humbly  beseech  His  grace, 
that  these  my  good  resolves,  formed  by  the  power  of  His  Spirit,  may 
all  be  carried  into  pleasing  efiect.     Amen.*' 

A  few  months  later  his  college  life  terminated ;  and,  although  be 
had  only  enjoyed  a  two  years'  residence  in  the  Theological  lostitatioo, 
he  was  appointed  by  the  Conference  to  labour  in  the  Chelsea  Circidt. 
Here  he  answered  the  expectations  of  his  most  sanguine  friends.  It 
was  his  first  and  only  appointment. 

He  was  located  at  Battersea,  having  the  pastoral  care  of  that  part 
of  the  Circuit  under  his  more  immediate  charge.  So  fondly  did  he 
become  attached  to  his  flock,  that  when  his  health  was  fiuling  he  woviA 
sometimes  say, — "  If  the  Lord  would  give  me  strength,  I  could  labour 
sixteen  hours  a  day  to  serve  thern.^' 
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Kb  Berrices  in  this  Circuit  ga?e  great  SBtisfaction  and  high  promise. 
The  memoiy  of  them  is  stiU  fragrant  in  many  a  believing  heart.  The 
I«rd  crovned  his  efforts  with  large  success  ;  many  were  added  to  the 
fold  of  Christy  and  others  were  established  in  the  faith.  While  with 
holy  fenroar  he  preached  Christ  to  the  people,  little  deemed  he  that 
his  own  course  was  so  nigh  run  ;  and  as  little  deemed  his  hearers  that 
the  Toice  they  then  so  gladly  heard  would  soon  be  hushed  in  death. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  1861,  only  eight  months  after  his  arrival  in 
the  Circuit,  he  left  Battersea,  in  the  hope  of  soon  recruiting  his  en* 
feebled  health  amid  home  scenes.  It  was  hoped  that  medicine  and 
rest,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  would  speedily  restore  him.  But  on 
the  29th  of  July  alarming  symptoms  presented  themselves  in  the  form 
of  hemorrhage  proceeding  from  the  lungs.  From  this  time  little  ex- 
pectation was  entertained  of  his  recovery.  He  was  never  again  able 
to  leave  his  room.  During  thirteen  weeks  he  was  confined  to  his  bed  ; 
hot  was  never  heard  to  murmur.  Sometimes  he  would  express  a  desire 
to  live  a  little  longer,  that  he  might  preach  Christ  to  his  perishing 
fellow-beings  ;  and  then,  with  meek  submission,  he  would  say,  "  It  is 
lU  right."  He  seldom  spoke  about  anything  he  had  done  for  the  Lord ; 
bnt  once  he  said  to  his  mother,  '*  Thank  God  I  I  have  been  at  many 
a  good  prayer-meeting,  and  have  seen  a  few  souls  broughf  to  Ood." 
Referring  to  his  last  sermon  preached  at  Grantham,  he  said,  "  I  had 
a  good  time  in  the  morning ;  but  what  was  the  secret  of  all  that  ?  I 
▼ent  through  the  whole  of  that  sermon  on  my  knees  in  my  own  room 
before  I  entered  the  pulpit." 

Daring  the  last  three  weeks  of  his  life,  his  sufferings  were  very 
great.  His  body  was  almost  reduced  to  a  skeleton,  and  he  became 
quite  helpless.  On  the  12th  of  October  his  father  said  to  him,  "I 
think  you  are  going  to  heaven  ;  bnt  you  have  no  fear  of  death  ?  "  He 
replied,  "  No  ;  death  is  a  gloomy  subject ;  but  there  is  nothing  for 
the  Christian  to  fear."  He  then  repeated  with  a  tremulous  voice  the 
lines  commencing,—- 

'*  Rock  of  Ages,  deft  for  me, 
Let  Die  hide  myiielf  in  Tbee.*' 

Soon  after  this  he  said  to  his  mother,  ''  I  have  great  peace  of  mind, 
bat  no  joyous  feeling ;  but  I  am  a  poor  sinner,  trusting  altogether  to 
Christ." 

On  another  occasion  his  mother  was  sitting  beside  him,  weeping. 
Taking  his  handkerchief  to  wipe  his  tears,  as  they  wept  together, 
be  Mid,  •*  I  shall  not  require  this  long.  God  Himself  shall  wipe  away 
•U  tears."  His  father  said  to  him,  "  You  are  nearer  eternity  than  you 
^ver  were  before."  Being  unable  to  speak,  he  wrote  on  a  slate  that 
l«y  beside  him,  "  Nearer  heaven." 

For  the  last  day  and  night  of  his  earthly  existence  he  was  very  rest- 
l«u.  On  the  Sunday  morning  his  friends  could  scarcely  endure  to 
witness  his  snfferings.  He  exclaimed,  "Nature  cannot  stand  this 
^ng;"  and  repeatedly  cried,  "My  Lord,  help  me!"  About  ten 
aiuutes  before  he  died  he  became  more  composed.   To  those  gathered 
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abont  hisbed  he  said,  with  great  cheerfolneMy  '<Oood*byel  Bctili 
is  come  I  Get  ready ! "  Shortly  afterwards  he  cried,  *'  Glory  1 "  ind 
then  endeaToured  to  repeat  that  sublime  and  exalting  diaUenge,  *'0 

death,  where  is  thy  sting  ?  " Here  his  strength  failed  him,  tod 

his  spirit  passed  triumphantly  to  the  skies. 

He  had  found  it  worth  living  for,  worth  dying  for,  thus  nctoiioQily 
to  trample  death  under  his  feet,  and  escape  from  thia  earthly  stste  to 
the  life  which  is  ''  hid  with  Christ  in  God.''  Thus  on  a  Sabbath  men- 
ing — the  day  he  loved  so  well — this  youthful  mintater  of  Chiist  ei« 
changed  life  for  immortality.  God  took  him  thus  early, not  in  hsrshncu, 
but  in  love.  Could  mortals  have  caught  the  greeting  that  welcomed 
him  home,  doubtless  they  would  hare  heard  some  such  commendation 
as  this ;  <«  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant."  "  Thou  diditveU 
that  it  was  in  thine  heart." 

<'  What  though  short  thy  date  ? 
Virtue,  not  rolling  suns,  the  mind  matures. 
That  life  is  long  which  answers  life*s  great  end.^ 

Many  were  the  letters  that  poured  balm  upon  the  stricken  betrti 
of  his  parents.  They  bore  testimony  to  the  estimation  in  which  he 
was  held  by  the  great  and  good  who  had  formed  his  acquaintance,  tnd 
watched  his  brief  but  brilliant  career.  He  has  left  behind  him  rach 
teachings,  silent  and  eloquent,  as  the  holy  dead  alone  can  give  :-* 

<^  A  grief  in  his  father's  soul  to  rest, 

Mid  all  high  thought ; 
And  a  memory  unto  his  mother's  breast, 

With  healing  ftaught ; 
And  a  name  and  a  ftme  above  the  Uight 

Of  earthly  breath; 
Beautiful !  beautiful  and  bright  1 

In  life  and  death.** 


THE  STORM  ON  THE*  LAKE  : 
AN  ILLUSTRATION  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  LIFE. 

(LtJKB  vin.  22—26.) 


Ths  providence  of  God  is  one  of  those  departments  of  His  govern* 
ment  with  which  we  are  most  intimately  connected  ;  but  with  wbicfa 
we  are  only  very  partially  acquainted.  Its  great  principles  are  msde 
known  to  ns ;  and  these  furnish  a  basis  for  oar  jndgment  and  oar 
confidence.  While  we  are  assured  that  power  is  not  the  only  attribaU 
that  is  actively  concerned  in  the  events  of  our  present  conditioni  bat 
that  wisdom  and  beneficence  are  invariably  associated  with  it^and 
regulate  all  its  operations,  yet  the  mode  in  which  they  harmoniooil/ 
act,  and  the  reason  of  many  events  which  they  immediately  prodoce, 
or  permit,  in  the  current  of  our  individual  history,  are  involved  in  the 
profouudest  obscurity. 
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Thif  mystery  in  providence  occasions  the  great  difference  with  which 
theoccorrences  of  life  are  practically  regarded.  Many  see  in  all  events 
little  or  nothing  more  than  the  resalts  of  an  irresistible  power,  which 
it  is  useless  to  oppose ;  bnt  against  which  their  hearts  rebel  with  deep 
Mid  bitter  feeling.  Their  only  apparent  consolation  is  a  cold  submis* 
lion  to  what  is  deemed  inevitable.  This  is  the  blind  fatality  of  the 
andentSy  and  the  pantheistic  God  of  the  moderns,  which  is  supposed 
to  control  all  things.  A  hearty  appropriation  of  present  good,  with  a 
stoical  endurance  of  evil,  is  with  some  the  only  philosophy.  Fallen 
bamanity  can  descend  so  far  as  to  see  in  surrounding  phenomena 
nothiug  more  than  a  '*  universal  substance,"  which  it  may  please  to 
dignify  with  the  title  of  God,  but  which  it  divesto  *'  of  intellect  and 
vill,  whose  blind  and  indifferent  activity  engenders  good  and  evil, 
beaaty  aud  deformity,  vice  and  virtue,  without  design,  without  choice, 
vithoQt  end ;  creating  only  to  destroy,  giving  life  and  thought  to  some 
selected  beings,  merely  to  rend  it  away  from  them  for  ever." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Christian  in  the^e  apparently  conflicting 
events  and  principles  sees  the  presence  and  action  of  a  personal  and 
erer-liviog  God,  whose  government  of  the  world  is  one  of  grace,  and 
vho  has  engaged  to  render  "  all  things  "  conducive  to  the  advance- 
ment of  man's  true  interests.  In  this  Divine  engagement,  the  Chris* 
tian  believer  finds  anchorage  for  his  soul.  His  faith  apprehends  the 
£u:t  that  he  is  not  a  mere  link  in  a  chain  of  inevitable  circumstances, 
--that  he  is  not  dragged,  as  a  helpless  victim,  to  his  final  destiny. 
He  becomes  conscious  that  he  is  encompassed  with  the  presence  of  an 
infinite  Intelligence,  who  loves  him  individually,  and  who  sustains 
towards  him  the  relations  of  an  "  unchangeable  Friend  "  and  a  tender 
Father,  to  whom  he  can  ever  fly  for  refuge  and  for  help. 

Bot  from  the  very  nature  of  our  present  condition,  the  providence 
of  God  makes  a  constant  demand  on  the  faith  of  His  people.  That 
demand  is  not  unfrequently  made  expressly  for  the  trial  and  develop- 
ment of  their  obedience  and  confidence,  as  in  the  case  of  Abraham 
vhen  he  was  directed  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  his  son  Isaac.  To  ques- 
tioning unbelief  it  may  appear  strange  and  unnatural  that  a  command 
•hould  be  given  to  immolate  the  heir  of  the  promise  on  the  altar  of 
Him  who  gave  the  promise.  For  some  such  reason  a  popular  writer, 
whose  sympathies  are  strongly  in  favour  of  a  negative  aud  Bible- 
deftiroyiog  criticism,  has  had  the  temerity  to  suggest  that  this  "  tempta- 
tion'* of  Abraham  was  rather  Satanic  than  Divine.  On  such  a  view, 
the  whole  transaction  loses  its  high  symbolic  significance,  and  becomes 
offensive,  nay,  odious.  But  when  it  is  regarded  as  a  trial  of  the  faith 
of  Abraham,  by  Him  who  had  a  right  to  propose  it,  for  the  accom- 
pliahment  of  a  high  purpose,  it  becomes  a  truly  sublime  transaction. 
While  giving  to  God  the  fullest  evidence  of  his  perfect  submission  and 
unwavering  confidence,  and  thus  of  his  fitness  for  the  great  honour 
for  which  he  was  intended,  Abraham  is  placed  in  the  high  position  of 
the  "  father  of  the  faithful,"  and  made  the  great  example  for  the 
tervanta  of  God  in  all  time.  "  Whom  the  Lord  loveth,  He  chasten- 
Hh  "    It  is  not,  however,  surprising,  since  we  cannot  know  all  the 
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reasons  for  such  cbasttBements,  if  the  Christian  is  a  sabjeet  of  per- 
plexity in  some  of  the  circumstances  in  which  his  heavenly  Father  sees 
fit  from  time  to  time  to  pkce  him. 

The  event  so  beaotifuUy  described  by  the  evangelist  in  the  panige 
referred  to  at  the  head  of  this  paper  is  one  of  special  interest.  Yieted 
merely  as  an  occurrence  in  the  remarkable  history  of  Jesus,  and  u  a 
demonstration  of  His  empire  over  all  nature,  it  is  highly  instmctife. 
But  the  storm  upon  the  lake  is  a  picture  of  the  Christian  life.  Under 
this  aspect,  its  importance  is  increased  by  its  conveying  a  great  p^l^ 
tical  lesson.  With  the  object  of  furnishing  comfort  to  the  CbrntitD 
in  the  frequently  recurring  tempests  which  agitate  him,  we  propose  to 
ofier  a  few  reflections  on  this  interesting  passage.  We  shall  attempt 
to  place  the  leading  points  in  the  account  in  what  may  be  consideied 
as  the  order  of  sequence.     We  have. 

The  entrance  into  the  ship  :  "  He  went  into  a  ship  with  His  diici* 
pies."     St.  Matthew  gives  the  connexion  of  this  miracle  with  tbe 
events  of  the  day  at  the  close  of  which  it  occurred.     So  deeply  mored 
were  the  people  by  the  wondrous  and  benevolent  actions  of  Jesus,  tbat 
they  were  in  danger  of  involving  both  him  and  themselves  in  seriooi 
political  difEiculty.     They  mistook  the  nature  of  His  kingdom,  and 
were  for  openly  proclaiming  Him  as  the  rightful  successor  to  tbe 
throne  of  David.     To  prevent  all  such  movement  on  their  part,  He 
determined  to  withdraw  from  the  scene.     The  attentive  reader  of  tbe 
Oospel-history  will  not  fail  to  have  observed  that  on  several  oceaaoos 
He  retired  into  privacy  after  awakening  the  deepest  feeling  by  some 
of  His  miracles.     So  here.     He  gave  the  command  to  His  disciples  to 
depart  "  unto  the  other  side  of  the  lake."  With  their  imperfect  views  of 
their  Master,  we  might  have  expected  some  indication  of  hesitsocy 
from  them.     As  He  came  to  restore,  the  ancient  glory  of  Israel,  why 
reject  so  favourable  an  opportunity  of  calling  forth  an  expression  of 
the  popular  will?      Possibly  some  such  thoughts  passed  in  their 
minds,  but  were  suppressed  by  the  steady  resolution  of  their  Leader. 
Without  a  word  of  remonstrance,  or  an  expression  of  surprise,  they 
obey  His  command. 

And,  in  the  voyage  of  life,  it  must  be  our  undeviating  aim  to  follow 
the  Saviour  in  the  commands  of  His  providence.  Under  the  influence 
of  worldly  views  and  motives,  we  are  too  prone  to  choose  our  ovo 
path.  The  utterance  of  our  hearts,  in  effect,  is,  "  We  will  go  into  sotb 
a  city,  and  buy  and  sell,  and  get  gain.*'  Whereas  it  is  not  in  man  to 
direct  his  steps.  A  self-chosen  position  is  not  likely  to  be  a  safe  one. 
The  Divine  directions  are, — **  Commit  thy  way  unto  the  Lord  ;  troat 
also  in  Him  ;  and  He  shall  bring  it  to  pass."  With  this  promise 
there  is  associated  tbe  encouraging  assurance  that  '*the  steps  of  a 
good  man  are  ordered  by^  the  Lord."  Let  those  especially  who  are 
entering  upon  this  perilous  voyage,  on  the  course  of  which  so  much 
depends,  accept  the  counsel  of  God  which  is  here  given  to  them,  snd 
make  Christ  their  Guide  in  all  things.  If  He  is  with  them  in  their 
ship.  He  will  direct  their  way,  and  secure  their  safety.  Without  Him 
sufiering  and  wreck  are  inevitable. 
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T%e  rmng  of  the  storm  :  "And  there  came  down  a  itorm  of  wind 
on  the  lake ;  and  they  were  filled  with  water,  and  were  in  jeopardy." 
We  doabt  the  correctness  of  Stier's  intimation  as  to  the  passage  being 
''critical  from  the  beginning."  If  he  means  to  say  that  the  appear- 
inces  in  the  heavens  were  threatening  when  the  voyage  was  commenced, 
the  assertion  is  altogether  gratuitous,  and  does  not  well  harmonize 
vith  the  air  of  the  whole  transaction.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  at 
liberty  to  think  the  evening  was  calm  and  beautiful,  with  just  enough 
of  a  breeze  on  the  water  to  he  grateful  after  the  heat  and  toil  of  the 
dsy.  The  stillness  was  only  broken  by  the  ripple  of  gentle  waves ; 
nod  the  glimmer  of  the  stars  in  a  clear  sky  would  add  to  the  calmness 
of  the  scene.  But  now  descends  the  storm.  Quickly  collecting  its 
elements  in  the  surrounding  mountains,  it  swept  down  with  the  vio« 
leoce  of  a  hurricane  upon  the  bosom  of  the  waters,  and  lashed  them 
ioto  fury.  The  waves  now  dashed  over  the  prow  of  their  bark,  and 
threatened  them  with  immediate  destruction. 

80  in  the  voyage  of  human  life.  Tempests  and  struggles  quickly 
iQcceed  enjoyment  and  repose.  It  is  frequently  entered  upon  with 
the  greatest  serenity,  and  with  the  most  cheering  anticipations.  We 
regard  this  as  the  order  of  a  considerate  and  beneficent  providence. 
It  woald  be  a  hard  lot  for  us  indeed  if  the  first  stroke  of  the  oar  had 
to  be  taken  under  the  darkening  frowns  of  the  coming  tempest,  Cir* 
comstanoes  conspire  not  seldom  to  render  our  course  for  a  time  pleas- 
ing and  prosperous.  Its  very  novelty  is  a  pleasure  as  long  as  the 
heavens  are  clear,  and  the  waters  are  smooth.  Golden  years  glide 
away  with  little  to  disturb  the  serenity  of  the  soul.  A  sense  of  security 
At  length  steals  over  the  heart;  and  we  say,  "I  shall  never  be 
moved." 

Bat  a  change  is  at  hand.  All  the  elements  of  the  storm  are  already 
in  being,  and  are  only  kept  in  check  by  the  hand  of  Him  who  rules 
the  winds  and  the  waves.  Soon  the  tokens  of  its  gathering  are  obvi« 
oQt.  The  clouds,  lately  far  off  in  the  distance,  now  travel  towards  us 
with  ominous  speed.  What  startling  reverses  we  are  called  to  witness  I 
How  many  are  desolated  by  one  pitiless  sweep  of  the  tempest !  With 
what  suddenness  does  it  overtake  us !  We  are  in  danger  of  being 
OTerwhelmed  before  we  can  place  ourselves  in  the  attitude  of  resist* 
AQce,  or  have  resort  to  our  imagined  skill. 

How  varied  are  the  forms  in  which  adversity  is  permitted  to  strike 
Q>  1  In  one  instance,  the  strong  man  yields  to  his  lot,  and  the  support 
of  the  domestic  fabric  falls.  Where  peace  and  comfort  so  recently 
'(igned,  and  where  years  of  harmony  and  happiness  were  anticipated, 
the  Itorm  has  passed  in  its  strength,  and  left  a  scene  of  desolation  in 
which  some  stricken  and  disconsolate  woman,  with  defenceless  children, 
>«  the  chief  objects  that  meet^the  eye.  In  another  direction,  the  idol 
of  the  household  is  broken ;  'and  home  is  bereft  of  its  light.  The 
fairest  flower  is  torn  from  its'stem  ;  and  spring-time  is  never  followed 
by  what  it  so  fondly  promised.  Again,  enterprises  cease  to  be  sue* 
f«««fnl ;  losses  multiply ;  the  careful  accumulations  of  years  disappear, 
^  tptt  of  the  most  eager  and  anxious  attempts  to  arrest  their  flight* 
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Commercial  embarrassment  walks  in  witli  a  bold  step.    Hie  pment 
and  the  future  are  alike  involved  in  clouds  and  darkness. 

The  storm  is  now  upon  us  in  wild  and  relentless  fury.  Destracticm 
seems  inevitable.  It  roars  and  rolls  over  us  in  sport  with  our  very 
helplessness  and  suffering.  Even  a  momentary  lull  is  but  followed  by  ' 
a  more  furious  sweep.  The  heart  that  bravely  sustained  the  fint 
burst  of  disaster  is  now  among  the  weakest.  The  loss  of  his  ctUle 
might  startle,  but  could  not  overthrow,  Job.  But  repeated  and  intcih 
sified  calamity  issued  in  his  personal  prostration,  and  wrung  bitter 
lamentations  from  his  lips.  Such,  in  its  general  features,  is  the  history 
of  all.     **  Many  are  the  afflictions  of  the  righteous." 

The  fear  of  the  dUeiplet.  "  And  they  came  to  Him,  and  avoke 
Him,  saying.  Master,  Master,  we  perish.'*  It  is  possible  that  after  tbe 
proceedings  of  the  day,  after  witnessing  the  majestic  tenderness  of  tbe 
Saviour,  and  the  admiration  and  joy  which  possesaed  the  hesits  of 
the  people,  others  would  man  their  boats  and  follow  Him  in  this  voy* 
age.  But  whether  there  were  any  but  the  disciples  with  Jesus  msy  well 
be  doubted.  Their  presence  was  scarcely  necessary  for  the  workiog  of 
the  *'  ship."  He  had  just  hesitated  to  admit  persons  who  entertained 
only  a  qualified  attachment  to  Him.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  disdpki 
themselves  were  subjects  of  great  alarm. 

These  men  were  accustomed  to  a  hazardous  life,  and  were  perfectly 
fiuniliar  with  the  lake  upon  which  they  were.  They  had  often  vit- 
nessed  the  sudden  storms  with  which  it  was  visited.  Many  a  duk 
and  tempestuous  night  had  been  passed  by  them,  when  aldlfal  man* 
agement  of  their  boat,  and  manly  courage,  were  called  into  rcquiii- 
tion.  The  storm,  on  this  occasion,  must  have  been  furious  indeed  to 
have  awakened  in  such  men  apprehensions  for  their  safety.  The  {Htcby 
darkness,  the  force  of  the  wind,  the  dash  of  the  waters,  most  have 
surpassed  all  their  former  experiences.  The  angry  lake  threateoed 
at  once  to  engulf  them.  The  greatness  of  their  fear  is  manifest  in 
their  excited  appeal  to  the  Saviour,  their  twice-repeated,  *'Httter. 
Master,  we  perish."  Possibly  their  fear  was  increased  by  the  fact  tbit 
their  "Master"  was  "asleep;"  for,  with  their  very  limited  knoT« 
ledge  of  His  person,  however  fully  they  might  trust  in  Him  when  He 
was  awake,  they  were  quite  likely  to  consider  Him  as  powerless  to  isfe 
when  He  was  "  asleep,"  as  any  other  man  in  similar  drcumstSDces. 
They  feared  that  they  would  "  perish "  altogether  before  Ho  cooM 
awake  to  save  them. 

The  tossing  of  their  boat  upon  the  wild  waters  was  figurative  of  tbe 
dangers  which  awaited  the  infant  church,  soon  to  be  estabUafaed  with 
themselves  at  its  head.  The  tempests  of  human  paaaion  were  to  be 
let  loose  upon  it.  It  was  to  be  exposed  to  perils  in  which,  humtnly 
speaking,  it  was  doomed  to  a  speedy  extinction.  Was  tbe  old  order 
of  things,  which  had  become  venerable  by  the  lapse  of  agea,  and  whose 
sacredness  was  authenticated  by  the  grandeura  of  Sinai»  to  be  sape^ 
9eded  by  these  obscure  fishermen  of  Galilee  f  And  waa  the  Boaan 
world,  with  its  eloquence,  its  jurisprudence,  its  wide-spread  empiitf 
\q  receive  tbe  law  at  the  lips  of  these  illiterate  Jews  f     It  waa  cvw  »* 
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Bat  tbej  And  their  teachiDgt  were  to  be  despised  and  penecnted* 
When  the  period  of  actaal  coDfiict  camei  though  they  were  lastained 
bj  the  glorious  demonatratioiis  of  Pentecost,  and  by  the  fulfilment  of 
the  prophetic  word,-— *'  Cheater  works  than  these  shall  ye  do,  beeanse 
I  go  onto  the  Fathery"-~in  the  conversion  of  prejadiced  sons  of  Abra- 
hm  on  the  one  hand,  and  proud  and  supentitioas  heathen  on  the 
other, — ^they  still  had  their  discouragements  in  the  work  upon  which 
they  had  entered.  When  James  fell  a  victim  to  the  hatred  of  their 
eDcmies ;  when  Peter  in  prison  seemed  devoted  to  a  similar  fate,  and 
the  midnight  prayers  of  that  company  which  was  assembled  in  "  the 
houae  of  Blary,  the  mother  of  Mark,"  were  mingled  with  the  cry  of 
frsr;  as  the  martyrs  fell  in  increasing  numbers,  even  apostles  might 
well  be  anxious  as  to  the  issue.  They  *'  were  men  of  like  passions 
with  oarseWes." 

This  is  repeated  in  the  experience  also  of  the  individual  Christian^ 
beaten  about  as  he  often  is  with  the  storms  of  life,  from  which  there 
leema  to  be  no  way  of  escape.  His  afflictions  and  trials  are  not  unfre« 
qoently  sudden.  The  night  is  dark ;  the  tempest  howls  around  him  ; 
hii  hope  expires ;  all  appears  lost.  There  remains  nothing  for  him 
but  to  cry,  "  Master,  Master,  I  perish.'*  We  are  prone  to  imagine 
that  our  faith  is  strong  when  we  move  easily  along  in  sunshine  and 
prosperity.  In  this  we  are  greatly  in  danger  of  being  deceived.  The 
itrength  of  our  faith  can  only  be  fully  manifested  when  the  storm 
nges  without.  The  cry  of  our  fear  is  the  cry  of  our  unbelief.  Evea 
where  Jesus  ia,  the  storm  may  arise ;  but  His  presence  should  sustain 
Qii  for  it  ia  a  aufficient  guarantee  of  our  safety.  It  is  not,  however, 
for  mortals  to  chide  each  other  for  fears  common  to  all ;  he  who  does 
•0  must  know  full  well  that  he  first  condemns  himself.  He  must  leave 
the  word  of  reproof,  for  doubt  and  fear,  to  Him  whose  right  alone  it 
i*  to  speak  it. 

The  tranquillity  of  the  Lord.  "  As  they  sailed.  He  fell  asleep."  How 
remaricably  the  union  of  the  human  and  the  Dirine  natures  u  here  pre* 
iented.  Wearied  with  the  toil  of  the  day,  as  a  man  He  sinks  into  pro- 
band  alumber,  expressive  of  the  serenity  of  His  soul.  Even  the  roar 
of  the  tempest  does  not  disturb  Him.  He  is  only  aroused  by  the  hands 
ttid  the  cry  of  the  disciples.  But  how  tranquil  is  He  when  that  sleep 
ii  broken  I  What  a  contrast  between  the  self-possession  and  dignity 
pf  the  "  Maater  "  and  the  alarm  of  the  diaciples.  As  Stier  well  says, 
"  Let  any  man  reflect  how  one  suddenly  roused  with  outcries  of  dis- 
tress and  danger  of  death  around  him,  would  in  the  weaknesa  of 
humanity  comport  himself;  and  it  will  help  him  to  perceive  and  esti* 
mate  the  unapproachable  dignity  of  thia  Being  even  whilci  one  with  us.  He 
it  paying  His  tribute  to  the  infirmity  of  our  flesh."  '<  He  never  enter- 
tains fear  of  any  creature ;  there  is  no  trace  of  any  such  feeling  in  Him 
throughout  the  Gospels.  When  anxiety,  fear,  or  grief,  falls  upon  Him, 
it  apringii  from  quite  another  principle.'*  "  It  is  only  He  who  can 
ipcak  to  the  terrified,  in  perfect  fearless  composure,  concerning  fear- 
ing sad  believing,  as  opposite  one  to  another." 

In  our  tionUes  and  sonowa  we  are  oftf  n  dispose4  to  think  that 
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leant  it ''  asleep^'*  that  He  »  indiflferent  to  oar  diBtreta  and  dtager, 
becanae  He  does  not  immediately  respond  to  our  cry.  Bat  "  He  thit 
keepeth  thee  will  not  slumber."  He  allows  the  afconn  to  threaten  u, 
that  He  may  discover  to  us  our  own  weakness  and  dependence ;  thtt 
it  may  call  forth  our  faith  in  Hia  omnipotence ;  and  that  we  may  be 
led  to  cry  to  Him  alone  for  help.  **  In  my  distress,  I  cried  unto  ny 
God  :  He  heard  my  roice  out  of  His  temple.''  "  This  poor  man  cried, 
and  the  Lord  heaid  him,  and  saved  him  out  of  all  his  troubles." 

The  reproof.     "  Where  is  your  faith  ?  "     *•  Why  are  ye  fearful,  0  jt 
of  little  faith  J  "     "  Why  are  ye  so  fearful  ?  how  is  it  that  ye  have  no 
faith  ?  "     It  is  significant  that  St.  Matthew  places  this  reproof  before 
the  rebuking  of  the  storm.     In  the  Lord's  estimation  it  was  more 
important  to  rebuke  the  storm  of  unbelief  than  to  rebuke  the  wiads 
and  the  waves.     "  The  Lord  rebuked  the  storm  in  the  minds  of  Hit 
disciples ;  thus  preparing  for  calming  the  tempest  on  the  sea.    He 
takes  away  the  sin  of  the  microcosm,  in  order  then  to  remove  the  evik 
of  the  macrocosm."     ''  Where  is  your  faith  ?  "     What  occasion  haie 
you  to  fear  when  I  am  with  you  ?     "  0  ye  of  little  fiuth,"  aftw  all 
the  wonders  of  power  and  mercy  which  you  have  witnessed !  '*  How  ii 
it  that  ye  have  no  faith  ? "     By  the  time  you  ought  to  have  had  a 
vigorous  trust  in  me,  the  little  which  you  have  is  practically  none. 
Thus  we  may  interpret  the  varied  forms  in  which  this  repn>of  waa  admi- 
niatered.     And  yet  they  were  not  entirely  destitute  of  faith.     This 
appears  in  their  direct  application  and  cry  to  the  **  Maater."     What* 
ever  gleam  of  hope  relieved  the  darknesa  of  their  souls  did  not  spring 
from  any  trust  in  their  own  strength  or  skill.     It  came  to  them  tttm 
their  confidence,  vague  and  wavering  aa  it  was,  in  their  alnnheiiDg 
<•  Lord." 

With  what  fwee  theae  words  speak  to  our  own  hearta  I  How  jist 
we  feel  them  to  be !  In  onr  confusion  we  too  often  have  beoi  acaitdy 
oonacious  of  any  remi^ning  faith.  Our  fear  proclaimed  the  triamph 
of  unbelief.  But  the  turning  of  our  heart  to  the  Lord, — the  very 
attempt  to  cry,  <*  Save,  we  periah," — ^is  the  evidence  of  a  **  little  fiuth." 
And  even  this  weak  faith  is  most  precious.  He  who  only  holds  the 
great  Deliverer  with  a  trembling  hand  may  yet  prove  Him  **  mighty  to 
save."  But  the  disciple,  already  familiar  with  the  power  of  hia  *'  Maih 
ter,"  should  not  allow  himself  so  lightly  to  be  whelmed  by  the  mere 
appearance  of  danger ;  and  ought  not  to  incur  the  reboke^  **  0  then 
of  little  faith,  wherefore  didst  thou  doubt  7  " 

The  u>ord  of  Omnipotence,  "  Then  He  aroae,  and  rebnked  the  wind 
and  the  raging  of  the  water ;  and  they  ceased,  and  there  waa  a  calm." 
What  grandeur  appears  in  this  whole  transaction !  The  wearied  Son 
of  Man  wakes  up  the  mighty  Son  of  Gk)d.  Calm  in  the  asidst  of 
confusion.  He  surveys  the  scene  with  conscious  ability  to  corb  the 
tempest  in  its  career.  He  speaks  to  the  winds.  His  word  is  no  iuatie 
utterance ;  it  is  the  command  of  authority  over  the  atmg^ng  demeats. 
We  witness  a  miracle  of  the  most  stnpendoos  character.  It  ahowa  that 
His  empire  is  unlimited ;  and  that  every  part  of  the  matenai  cnatioa 
owns  Hia  amy.    To  auppoae  that  the  Lead  mere^  eafaaed  tha  jniadi 
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of  His  diidplea,  so  that  the  tlonn  was  disregarded  by  them,  and  thus 
prepared  the  way  for  their  attributing  the  subsequent  calm  to  His 
mineulous  interposition,  is  a  rationalistic  interpretation  whieh  we 
ihoold  not  hnYe  expected  from  Neander.  It  presents  the  difficulty  of 
the  disciples  making  so  gross  a  mistake,  and  of  the  Lord  not  correct* 
iog  it  when  made.  And  to  say  that  the  Omniscient  merely  uttered  a 
pnediction  of  what  He  knew  was  about  to  occur,  is  to  contradict  the 
fact  as  stated  by  the  evangelists,  as  no  natural  cessation  of  the  storm 
is  consistent  with  the  immediate  stillness  which  CTidently  took  place. 
He  clearly  asserts  His  empire  o?er  all  nature.  He  *'  sitteth  upon  the 
floods,*'  and  ''  maketh  the  storm  a  calm."  The  forces  which  He 
crested  are  still  submissive  to  His  power.  He  rebuked  the  wind, 
sad  its  winga  are  immediately  folded ;  He  spoke  to  the  deep,  and  it 
lisstened  to  obey.  "  The^watera  saw  Thee,  0  God,  the  waters  saw 
Thee,  and  they  were  afraid."  The  entire  miracle  proclaims  the  fact 
of  His  omnipotence. 

And  He  who  calmed  the  disturbed  waters  of  Gennesaret  is  with  His 
people  in  every  storm  of  life.  His  power  ever  remains  the  same ;  and 
vbile  wisely  and  graciously  distinguishing  between  the  sorrow  of  the 
heart  and  the  fearing  cry  of  unbelief.  He  will  also  acknowledge  the 
faith  which  ia  evidenced  by  every  appeal  to  Him  for  help.  First 
restoring  composure  to  their  souls.  He  will  at  the  right  time  say  to 
their  troubled  circumstances,  "  Peace,  be  still."  He  will  soon  hush 
the  Isst  strife  of  life  ioto  the  unbroken  "peace"  of  heaven. 

The  exclamation  of  wonder.  "  What  manner  of  man  is  this  ?  for 
He  commandetb  even  the  winds  and  water,  and  they  obey  Him." 
This  was  the  utterance  of  deep  and  genuine  astonishment.  They  had 
not  before  witnessed  anything  like  this.  The  cleansing  of  the  leper, 
the  bidding  away  of  the  consuming  fever,  and  even  the  **  casting  out 
the  spirits  with  His  word,"  would  not  appear  so  remarkable  an  exertion 
of  power.  Id  aU  those  cases,  a  human  subject,  endowed  with  a  will 
to  assent  and  co-operate,  is  presented.  But  here  the  stern  forces  of 
aaturt,  deaf  alike  to  the  commands  of  man  and  to  the  cries  of  his 
distress,  listen  to  a  word,  and  with  the  utmost  promptitude  obey  it. 
They  fdt  that  as  yet  they  knew  not  the  resources  of  Him  whom  they 
followed.  With  whatever  reverence  they  had  hitherto  regarded  Him» 
they  now  saw  that  He  was  far  greater  than  they  had  taken  Him  to  be. 
The  lesson  ia  for  us  also.  He  who  remained  "  Himself  in  His  high 
dignity  amid  such  an  outcry  of  astonishment,"  will  ever  so  remain 
notwithstanding  the  wonder  or  the  speculations  of  men  concerning 
His  person  and  character.  But  in  the  deliverances  which  He  effects 
for  us,  it  becomes  us  not  only  to  utter  exclamations  of  astonishment 
at  His  power,  but  to  acknowledge  the  goodness  which  prompts  Him 
to  deliver.  Our  resources  are  then  more  freely  consecrated  to  His 
Mrvioe ;  our  faith  in  Him  becomes  strong  and  abiding.  He  wiU  not 
then  be  ever  and  anon  grieved  in  Hia  Spirit,  and  impeded  in  His  work» 
by  having  first  to  rebake  the  unbelief  of  our  heart. 

As  the  result  of  our  reflections,  let  us  be  careful  that  we  have, 

1.  The  presence  of  Jeeu9»    He  is  to  be  our  Guide^  and  He  alone." 
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It  is  true  that  eyen  where  He  ]b«  the  storm  will  urise.    Bat  the  gnA 
thing  for  us  to  he  assared  of  is,  that  Christ  is  with  as. 

2.  The  prayer  of  faith.  In  all  oar  troubles  let  as  direct  our  07 
to  Him ;  and  though  He  may  seem  to  slamber.  His  ear  will  be  opea 
to  oar  cry. 

We  may  then  indulge, 

3.  The  auuratiee  of  eafefy.  He  will  not  allow  us  to  be  oTenrhdowi. 
With  His  presence  this  is  impossible.  However  dark  the  night,  lod 
furious  the  blast  that  may  sweep  across  our  course,  if  Jesus  be  there, 
our  bark  will  never  founder.  He  may  and  will  allow  as  to  ^  tried : 
afflictions  and  sufferings  will  overtake  us.  But  as  trials  and  afflictioat 
cannot  destroy  Him,  neither  can  they  destroy  those  who  make  His 
power  their  own.  The  calm  will  be  the  more  welcome  for  the  can* 
flict,  and  He  will  conduct  us  safely  "  to  the  other  side"  where  stoma 
never  invade.  Bgidius. 
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{Continued  from  our  last  Number,) 

In  the  intervsl  between  the  arrival  of  Abraham  in  Palestine  sad  the 
return  of  Jacob  from  Padan-aram,  Shechem  seems  to  have  arisen  hitos 
town  ;  for  when  Abraham  came  there^  on  first  entering  the  land  of  Csnsio, 
it  is  mentioned  only  as  a  place  described  by  reference  to  the  oaks  in  the 
neighbourhood.    But  in  the  history  of  Jacob  it  repeatedly  occurs  as  a  town 
having  walls  and  gates.    It  could  not,  however,  have  been  reiy  Isrge  or 
important^  if  we  may  judge  from  the  consequence  which  the  inhabitsnts 
attached  to  an  alliance  with  Jacob,  snd  from  the  facility  with  which  the 
sons  of  the  patriarch  were  able  to  surprise  and  destroy  them.    After  the 
conquest  of  the  country,  Shechem  was  made  a  city  of  refuge,  and  one  of  the 
Levitical  towns.    During  the  lifetime  of  Joshua  it  was  a  centre  of  union  to 
the  tribesi  probably  because  it  was  the  nearest  oonsidenble  town  to  the 
reddenee  of  that  chief  in  Timnath*serah.    In  the  time  of  the  Jn4sei^  it 
became  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  set  up  by  Abimelech,  but  was  at  leagth 
destroyed  by  him.*    It  must,  however,  have  been  erdong  rehuitt,  for  it 
had  agun  become  of  so  much  importance  by  the  time  of  Rehoboam*saee»- 
sion,  that  he  there  gave  the  meeting  to  the  delegates  of  the  tribes^  which 
ended  in  the  separation  of  the  kingdom.    It  was  Shechem  whkh  thefint 
monarch  of  the  new  kingdom  made  the  capital  of  his  dominions.    Lster  in 
his  reign  the  pleasantness  of  Tirzah  induced  him  to  build  m  palaee  there, 
and  to  make  it  the  summer  residence  of  his  court ;  which  gave  it  such 


*  Shechem  wm  twice  destroyed ;  fint,  by  the  sent  of  Jsoob,  wbo^  in  teteofe  te 
the  violation  of  their  sister  Dinah,  slev  aU  the  male  Inhabitants,  indudii^  Hsomt 
and  Shechem,  and  spoiled  their  dty ;  (Oeiu  uxIt.  ;)  and  again,  five  bimdNd  jtm 
after,  by  Abimelech,  the  son  of  Gideon,  who  slew  all  the  inhahitaiitsof  tke  di3r,*bcat 
it  down,  and  sowed  it  with  salt:*'  that  is,  he  enUidj  demolish^  sad  iwd  H  » tfcc 
grpnnd.  (Jndges  is.  j 
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importuiee,  that  it  at  length  came  to  he  regarded  as  the  eapitiU  of  the  king- 

dooiy  till  Samaria  deprived  it  of  that  honour.    Bat  Shechero  still  throve. 

It  robasted  daring  the  exile,  and  continued  for  many  ages  after,  the  cMef 

Best  of  the  Samaritans,  and  of  their  worship  ;  their  sole  temple  heing  upon 

the  mountain  of  Gerisim,  at  whose  foot  the  city  stood.*    As  intimated 

alresdy,  Shechem  re-appears  in  the  New  Testament.    It  b  the  Sychar  of 

John  iv.  5,  near  which  the  Saviour  conversed  with  the  Samaritan  woman 

at  Jacob's  Well.  The  anonymous  city  in  Acts  viii.  5,  where  Philip  preached 

with  such  effect,  may  have  heen  Sychem,  though  many  would  refer  that 

nanative  to  Samaria,  the  capital  of  the  province.    It  is  interesting  to 

remember  that  Justin  Martyr,  who  follows  so  soou  after  the  age  of  the 

apostles,  and  who  suffered  at  Rome  about  a.d.  163,  was  bom  at  Shechem. 

About  forty  years  after  the  death  of  Christ,  Shechem  was  considerably 

e&laiged  and  beautified  by  the  emperor  Vespasian,  who  gave  it  the  name  of 

Neapolis  (ike  new  et^r),  which  it  still  retuns  in  the  Arahic  form  N&buln% 

being  one  of  the  very  few  names  imposed  hy  the  Romans  in  Palestine 

which  has  survived  to  the  present  day.    The  name  occurs  first  in  Josephus, 

and  then  in  Pliny.    It  has  since  heen  corrupted  into  Naplous,  Nablous,  or 

Kapolose,  as  it  is  now  variously  designated.    It  is  the  heir,  under  a  differ-^ 

est  name,  of  the  site  and  honours  of  the  ancient  Shechem,  the  ''city  of 

Samaria,  which  ia  called  Sychar,*'  whose  history  extends  over  a  period  of 

nearly  four  thousand  years.    It  was  as  old  as  Bethel  or  Hehron,  hut,  unlike 

them,  its  Interest  does  not  terminate  with  the  Old-Testament  records,  for 

one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  touching  incidents  related  respecting  our 

SaTiour  happened  here.    There  were  converts  to  the  Christian  faith  at  this 

place  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour ;  and  it  is  probable  that  a  church  was 

gathered  here  by  the  apostles,  and  that  it  early  became  the  seat  of  a  bishop* 

lie.    The  names  of  several  of  its  bishops  are  found  among  the  subscriptions 

to  the  councils  of  Ancyra,  Nicsa,  and  Jerusalem.    In  a.I).  487>  the  Samari* 

tana  rose  against  the  Christians,  killed  many  of  them,  and  cruelly  maimed 

the  bishop.    In  consequence  of  this  act  they  were  driven  from  Mount 

Qerisim ;  and  a  church  was  built  there  in  honour  of  the  Yiigin.    This 

hoilding  was  frequently  attacked  by  the  enraged  Samaritans,  and  the 

emperor  Jastlnian  surrounded  it  by  a  strong  fortress  as  a  defence  against 

them.    On  the  invasion  of  Syria  by  the  Moslems,  Neapolis  peaceably  sur- 

foi^erad ;  and  when  the  Crusaders  captured  Jerusalem,  it  as  peaceably 

yielded  to  them.    Like  the  other  cities  of  Palestine,  however,  it  sufiered 

Mferely  by  the  long  wars  between  the  Crescent  and  the  Cross.    It  was 

npeatedly  plundered ;  its  churches  and  altars  were  polluted,  and  its  people 

exposed  to  the  most  fearful  atrocities.    The  bulk  of  the  population  of 

Nabulns  is,  of  course,  made  up  of  Mohammedans :  besides  whom  there  are 

i^d  to  be  about  five  hundred  Greek  Christians,  one  hundred  and  fifty  Sama* 

*  Od  the  expulsion  of  the  Samaritans  from  Samaria  by  Alexander,  for  their  having 
killed  Andiomachtta,  the  goTemot  of  Syria,  they  took  reiiige  in  Shechem,  which  h«« 
^  their  chief  seat  ever  since. 
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ritaiUi  and  tome  forty  or  fifty  Jews.    The  enmity  between  the  Smiritni 
and  Jews  is  as  inveterate  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Christ.    The  msin  stmt 
follows  the  line  of  the  valley  from,  east  to  west,  and  contains  a  weli-itocked 
bazaar.    Most  of  the  other  streets  cross  this :  here  are  the  smaller  ibopi 
and  the  workstands  of  the  artisans.    Most  of  the  streets  are  nsnow  and 
dark,  as  the  houses  hang  over  them  on  arches,  very  much  as  in  the  ekaest 
parts  of  Cairo.    The  houses  are  of  stone,  and  of  the  moat  ordinary  style, 
with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  wealthy  sheikhs  of  Samaria  who  Uts 
here.    They  have  domes  upon  the  roo£i  as  at  Jerusalem.    Tliers  are  m 
public  buildings  of  any  note.    There  is  a  welcome  appearance  of  life  end 
bustle  in  the  streets,  notwithstanding  they  are  on  the  whole  more  gloonsy 
and  tunnel-like  than  any  in  Syria,— as  if  the  ground  was  so  predoasthst 
enough  could  not  be  spared  even  for  an  open  thoroughfieore*    But  probably 
security  is  aimed  at ;  everyone  is  afraid  to  venture  any  oondderaUe  dit* 
tance  Into  the  country.    The  Moslem  inhabitants  have  a  bad  character,  and 
deserve  it.    They  have  been  long  notorious  for  fanaticism  and  turbulence.* 
They  are  almoet  always  in  a  state  of  semi-rebellion  ;  obeying  when  it  soiU 
their  fancy,  and  resisting,  literally  to  the  knife,  when  their  passiou  an 
roused.  The  Christians  and  the  Samaritans  only  live  by  snfferance,-Hdirayi 
scorned,  often  insulted,  and  occasionally  spoiled  and  oppressed.    The  inbs* 
bitants  of  this  mountain  district  exhibit  many  phydcal  and  moral  tiaiti 
distinguuhing  them  from  the  other  Syrian  tribes.    They  bear  the  impress 
of  their  ancestry  ;  but  Perrier  remarka  that  to  the  turbulence  and  other 
bad  qualities  inherited  from  them,  the  Nablousiaas  superadd  the  vioci 
of  the  Arabs.    The  foUowing  anecdote  illustrates  their  fieree  party-spirit 
In  1834,  it  is  said,  some  children  of  the  village  of  Beitrel-Ma  amused  tbeoi- 
selves  with  gathering  anemones,  and  plucking  and  scattering  the  bright 
leaves  of  the  flowers.    As  the  relations  of  these  children  were  knoim  to  bs 
of  the  Yeomeni  faction,  a  mob  of  Nablonsians  of  the  Kess  party  Smmediatsly 
assembled  in  arms,  vowing  vengeance  for  this  so-called  insult  to  thor 
adopted  colour  and  emblem.    Several  villages  were  sacked,  and  a  hundred 
and  thirty  Individuals  lost  their  lives  in  consequence  of  this  InvoloBf 
quarrel* 

The  KentMh  or  synagogue  of  the  Samaritans  is  a  small  plain  edifies^  with 
a  curtained  recess  on  the  left  hand  as  you  enter,  in  which  they  keep  th«r 
sacred  writings :  one  of  these,  a  copy  of  the  Pentateuch,  they  aUi^  to  be  of 

*  They  have  always  been  accustomed  to  abuse  and  maltreat  all  tboae  ftom  wboie 
religious  tenets  they  dissent.  Christians  and  Jews  are  especially  ohnoxioos  to  them. 
They  are  usually  more  tolerant  to  the  Samaritans  on  ordinary  occuiona.  But  dnrin^ 
the  outbreaks  that  occur  periodically,  all  are  alike  anbject  to  insult  and  ^i^tr. 
Ibrahim  Pacha,  a/ler  a  bloody  atruggle,  subjected  them  for  a  time ;  but  when  the 
government  of  Syria  was  restored  to  the  Turks,  the  people  of  NAbulua  idaiaed  into 
their  old  syitem  of  infuriate  resisUnce  to  all  authority,  and  acenea  of  Tiolaife  and 
bloodshed  frequently  occurred.  Within  the  hut  few  years  there  seema  to  have  been 
an  improvement  in  the  manners  of  these  turbulent  dtisens,  and  sttangeis  who  hsw 
visited  the  town  have  met  with  no  kicivility.  Whether  this  chaiwe  is  nwit  tlaui 
tcmpozary  remaina  to  be  seen. 
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gnatmiiqiiitj.  The  stnictiiTe  itself  may  be  three  or  fonr  centaries  old.  After 
the  AflBjrian  conqueet  of  Israel,  and  the  removal  of  its  people  into  captivity, 
coIoDiee  from  the  east  were  placed  in  their  deserted  cities.  In  the  Book  of 
Kings  we  read  that  when  the  king  of  Assyria  had  carried  the  children  of 
Israel  away  captive,  he  **  brought  men  from  Babylon,  and  from  Cuthah, 
and  from  Ava,  and  from  Hamath,  and  from  Sepharvaim,  and  placed  them 
in  the  eities  of  Samaria  instead  of  the  children  of  Israel."  The  country 
having  been  desolated  by  war,  wild  beasts  multiplied,  and  became  the  terror 
and  Konige  of  the  new  inhabitants.  The  barren  heights  of  Hermon  and  Leba- 
non, and  the  deserted  jangles  of  the  Jordan  valley,  are  to  this  day,  said  to  be, 
infested  with  bears^  panthers,  wolves,  and  jackals.  The  strangers  attributed 
the  calamity  to  the  anger  of  the  local  Deiiy,  of  whose  peculiar  mode  of  wor- 
ship tbey  were  ignorant.  They  therefore  petitioned  for  Jewish  priests  to 
instnict  them  in  religious  rites ;  and  after  they  had  heard  their  teachings, 
''they  feared  the  Lord,  and  served  their  own  gods."  (2  Kings  xvii.  24—41.) 
Such,  according  to  some,  was  the  origin  of  the  Samaritans.  If  altogether 
foreigners,  they  were  probably  instructed  in  some  of  the  leading  points  of 
the  Jewbh  religion  by  Jewish  priests ;  though  still  retaining  the  gods  of 
their  own  nations.  The  possession  of  the  Pentateuch  may  have  dated  from 
the  thne  of  Rehoboam  ;  at  all  events  it  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the 
partial  adoption  of  the  Jewish  creed  by  the  colonists.  In  after  times  the 
Jews  refused  to  acknowledge  them  In  any  way,  and  would  not  permit  them 
to  place  a  stone  on  the  walls  of  the  second  Temple,  though  their  refusal 
cost  them  many  a  trial.  (Ezra  iv.)  Being  thus  cast  off  by  the  Jews, 
the  Samaritans  resolved  to  erect  a  temple  of  their  own  on  Gerizim^ 
which  had  doubtless  been  one  of  the  high  places  where  they  had  wor- 
shipped their  false  gods.  (2  Kings  xvii.  29,  32.)  The  immediate  occasion 
seems  to  have  been  the  circumstances  related  by  Nehemiah.  The  date  of 
^  temple  may  be  fixed  at  about  b.c.  420.  Shechem  now  became  the 
Bietropolls  of  the  Samaritans  as  a  sect. 

Many  Jews  who  would  not  submit  to  the  rigid  interpretation  of  the 
<^remonial  law,  and  the  strict  rule  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  threw  in  their 
lot  with  the  Samaritans,  who  were  regarded  by  the  Jews  with  intense 
luitred.  When  Antiochus  Epiphanes  threatened  with  death  all  who  took 
P^  in  the  rites  of  the  Jewish  religion,  the  Samaritans  repudiated  their 
Connexion  with  it  and  the  Jews,  and  claimed  to  be  descendants  of  the 
Sidonian  worshippers  of  Baal.  John  Hyrcanus  destroyed  their  temple  on 
Gerizim,  b.c.  129.  Samaritan  worship  still  continoed  to  be  performed  there, 
tut  there  is  no  record  of  the  temple  having  ever  been  rebuilt. 

Fonr  times  a  year  they  go  up  to  Mount  Gerizira  in  solemn  procession  to 
worship.  These  seasons  are  :  The  feast  of  the  Passover,  when  they  pitch 
their  tents  upon  the  mountain  all  night,  and  sacrifice  seven  lambs  at  sun- 
^ ;  the  day  of  Pentecost ;  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  when  they  sojourn 
liere  in  booths  built  of  branches  of  the  arbutus ;  and,  lastly,  the  great  day  of 
Atonement  in  autumn.  They  still  maintain  their  ancient  hatred  against  the 
^vn\  accuse  them  of  departing  from  the  law  in  not  sacrificing  the  Pass-^ 
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over,  and  in'yarioQB  other  points,  aa  well  as  of  coimpfiiig  the  andenttat 
Though  they  scmpulouBly  avoid  all  friendship  with  them,  and  will  neither 
eat  with  them,  drink  with  them,  nor  pray  with  them,  they  have  no  objee* 
tions,  it  seems^  to  transact  a  little  prcfiiable  hnsinees  with  them.  They  tppeir 
to  he  the  last  remn^t  of  a  remarkable  people,  clinging  for  now  mofe  than 
two  thousand  years  around  this  central  spot  of  their  religion  and  histoiy, 
and  lingering  slowly  to  decay.  Having  survived  the  many  revolotioiMand 
convulsions,  which  in  that  long  interval  have  swept  over  thu  unh^ylud, 
they  are  still  a  reed  continually  shaken  with  tlie  wind,  but  bowing  befon 
the  storm.  The  way  up  Mount  Gerixim  is  by  a  steeps  rough,  rocky  pith 
from  near  the  entrance  of  the  valley.  The  summit  of  the  range  u  described 
aa  forming  a  long  flattish  platform,  broken  by  some  undulations,  from  whkh 
the  aides  of  the  mountain  fall  abruptly.  There  are  extensive  remaimof 
various  kinds,  among  which  are  what  seem  to  be  the  ruins  of  a  laige  incieBt 
village ;  but  it  is  on  the  eastern  brow,  overhanging  the  plain,  that  the  most 
ttriking  objects  are  to  be  seen.  Here  is  a  smooth,  bare  surface  of  rock 
sloping  down  towards  a  natural  cavern.  Thu  is  the  duine  of  the  Stnuri- 
tans,  profoundly  venerated  by  them.  They  take  off  their  shoes  when  they 
approach  it,  and  turn  towards  it  when  they  pray.  It  is  their  holy  of  holia 
It  seems  almost  certain  that  this  was  the  site  of  the  Samaritan  temple,  sod 
that  the  holy  of  holies  stood  on  this  smooth  rock.  There  are  traces  of  old 
walls  and  massive  stones  around,  which  probably  may  have  beloiiged  to  the 
building ;  and  they  most  likely  enclosed  this  peculiar  spot,  in  rirairy 
of  the  sacred  rock  described  as  belongiog  to  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  From 
the  narrow  cracks  which  cross  the  slippery  face  of  the  slope,  dwarf  ahmbe 
spring  up,  which  must  have  a  difficult  matter  to  find  soil  sufficient  to  keep 
them  alive,  small  as  they  are.  From  the  bottom  of  the  slope  the  giroood 
rises  to  a  knoU,  on  which  stands  a  vast  ruinous  structure  of  hem-n  stooe^ 
which  seems  to  have  been  a  strong  fortress.  In  some  places  the  walls  aie 
nine  feet  thick ;  and  the  building,  which  consisted  of  two  adjacent  paiti,  is 
about  four  hundred  feet  from  north  to  south,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
from  east  to  west.  At  the  four  corners  of  the  southern  portion  were  eqaaie 
towers,  and  there  was  another  in  the  middle  of  the  eastern  side.  Then  a 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  great  ruin  just  described  is  that  of  Jostui- 
ian*a  fortress.  Beyond  it  is  a  small  space  of  level  ground,  where  the 
Samaritans  encamp  at  the  feast  of  the  Passover.  Here,  in  a  small  vt^ 
surrounded  by  stones,  is  a  trough,  about  four  feet  long,  in  which  the  bones 
and  remains  of  the  paschal  lamb  are  burnt,  according  to  the  command  <^the 
Jewish  law ;  as  are  the  handkerchiefs  on  which  those  who  eat  wipe  their 
fingers  when  the  repast  is  over.  Near  this  is  a  circular  pit,  three  feet  ia 
diameter,  and  about  nine  feet  deep,  in  which  the  lambe  are  roasted,  or  nther 
baked.  This  pit  is  heated  by  burning  wood  in  it,  and  then  the  lambs  are 
suspended  from  a  stick  laid  across  the  mouth,  and  are  so  arranged  that  ao 
part  touches  the  sides  or  bottom.  The  whole  Samaritan  community,  mco, 
women,  and  children,  strictly  observe  the  ceremonial  enjoined  by  the  lav, 
«nd  eat  the  flesh  <<  in  haste,  with  their  loins  girded,  their  shoea  on  thrir  M 
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and  itans  in  their  hallos.'*  Nothing  will  induce  them  to  allow  any  atranger 
to  their  &ith  to  taste  the  paachal  lamhs ;  and  the  Turkish  governor  at  one 
timey  the  Anbe  at  another,  have  extorted  money  from  the  sect  when  aaaem- 
bled  for  thePasaover,  compelling  them  to  porchase  immunity  from  a  pro&na- 
tion  of  the  sacred  food*  At  length  these  demands  became  ao  oppressive  that 
for  years  they  were  compelled  to  celebrate  the  feast  in  their  own  houses. 
The  small  community  of  Samaritans  which  still  exists  in  ancient  Shechem 
it  the  foot  of  their  holy  mountain  is  the  sole  remnant  of  the  sect*  In  the 
third  and  sabsequent  centuries  they  were  scattered  throughout  the  east  in 
great  numbers^  and  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  century  they  even  had  a  syna- 
gogue at  Rome.  Within  the  last  two  centuries  they  were  to  be  found  in 
Egypt,  in  Damascus,  Gaza,  and  elsewhere;  but  now  they  are  extinct 
ererywhere  except  at  N&bulus,  where  they  may  number  altogether  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  souls.  They  have  a  marked  physiognomy,  differing 
aach  from  the  Jewish  cast  of  countenance ;  their  noses  are  long  and  some- 
what straight,  complexions  rather  fair,  lips  thin,  and  they  often  have  brown 
hair.  They  usually  wear  red  turbans.  They  accept  the  Pentateuch  as 
their  sole  guide  in  religious  matters,  and  possess  a  very  ancient  manuscript 
copy,  which  they  say  was  written  by  Abishua,  the  son  of  Phinehas,  grand- 
ion  of  Asron,  and  is  consequently  about  three  thousand  three  hundred  years 
old !  I  went  to  see  it  in  the  Samaritan  synagogue,  and  an  old  roll  was 
taken  from  a  small  recess,  in  front  of  which  hung  an  old  embroidered  cur- 
tun,  and  shown  to  me.  I  could  not  tell  whether  this  really  was  the  fiimous 
foil  of  the  Pentateuch  of  which  they  boast,  or  whether  it  was  a  very  old 
copy.  Some  say  that  the  real  roll  is  never  shown  except  to  members  of 
the  sect.  The  Samaritans  keep  the  Sabbath,  strictly  praying  in  their  own 
hoQses  on  the  Friday  evening,  and  attending  public  prayers  three  times  on 
the  Saturday ;  and  they  do  not  cook  or  light  a  fire  during  the  day.  Their 
vordiip  la  described  as  consisting  of  many  prostrations,  accompanied  by 
recitations  hurried  over  as  if  for  a  wager,  and  shouted  at  the  top  of  the 
▼oioe,  whilst  neither  among  priests  nor  people  is  there  any  appearance  of 
solemnity  or  even  of  decent  propriety.  The  community  seems  to  be  in 
tolerably  good  circumstances.  The  Samaritan  boasts  of  one  advantage  over 
the  Jew  whom  he  hates ;  for  he  can  sacrifice,  as  of  old,  on  the  holy  moun- 
tain. The  Jew  cannot  sacrifice  on  Monah,  and  there  alone  would  it  be 
lawful  for  him  to  do  so.  It  is  related  that  some  members  of  this  little 
eommunity  were  accused  before  the  atrocious  Djezzar,  pasha  of  Acre,  of 
hsYmg  blasphemed  the  Mohammedan  faith,  by  declaring  that  they  alone, 
ae  possessing  the  true  ancient  religion  of  God,  were  entitled  to  paradise. 
Bjeziar  instantly  summoned  the  chief  men  of  the  Samaritans,  who  entered 
^  presence  with  dismay.  Leaning  on  his  hatchet,  and  surrounded  with 
hb  cut-throats  and  executioners,  he  stared  for  a  long  while  with  the  aspect 
of  a  tiger  on  the  Samaritans,  whose  terrors  he  beheld  with  delight.  **  Filthy 
nuficreants!"  he  cried  at  last  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  ''what  is  the  exact 
number  of  your  people  V*  ''A  hundred  and  sixty/'  they  replied,  half  dead 
^  fear*    **  A  hundred  and  sixty  I  and  paradise  is  for  you  alone )    Welli 


then,  sons  of  dogs,  leare  the  earth  to  those  agunst  whom  paiadise  is  bund, 
and  go  straight  to  heaven/*  Thereupon  the  pasha  made  the  iatai  gesture  with 
his  right  hand,  and  the  wretched  men  were  hurried  ont  for  exeenUoD.  Bat 
presently  Djezzar  appeared  to  change  his  mind.  **  Send  those  dogs  back  to 
their  dens/'  he  said  ;  **  and  if  a  single  one  of  them  erer  Tentnrei  to  show 
himself  beyond  them,  let  him  be  kUled  like  an  unclean  beaat.*'  He  thtn, 
by  way  of  commuting  their  punishment,  increased  the  taxes  paid  bj  tke 
Samaritans  sixfold  ;  and  saddled  them  with  the  cost  of  constructing  isd 
maintaining  a  fountain  at  Kifr  Nuohr^  two  leagues  from  SaflFad,  that,  ss  be 
said,  they  might  do  some  good  in  this  world  to  those  who  were  to  bedeprired 
of  paradise  in  the  next.  They  quickly  returned  home,  rejoiced  at  haTing 
got  off  so  well  from  this  interview  with  the  ferocious  pasha,  who  linionitely 
for  them  happened  on  that  day  to  be  in  unusually  good  humour.  **  Ever 
Ciince  that  day,"  say  the  oldest  of  them,  *'  none  of  us  have  gone  down 
into  the  plain,  and  we  die  without  ever  quitting  the  walls  of  our  quartas^" 
Djezzar  Pasha  has  been  many  years  dead  ;  but  the  lesson  atill  works^  and 
the  Samaritans,  it  is  said,  keep  close  to  home,  dreading  to  expose  thenudns 

to  the  outrages  of  the  rude  Nablousian  mountaineers.* 
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*  In  the  spring  of  1799,  when  Bonaparte  entered  Syria  at  the  head  of  twelre  thoo- 
sand  five  hundred  men,  in  his  attempts  to  storm  Acre,  the  obstinate  defence  of  tbe 
garrison  commanded  by  Djezzar  Pasha,  aided  by  Sir  Sidney  Smith  with  EngliiK 
sailors,  sared  the  city  from  the  repeated  assaults  of  the  French  general,  who,  after 
spending  more  than  sixty  days  before  it,  and  losing  near  three  thousand  men,  iccieated 
to  Cgypt. 

The  notorious  BJestar  Pasha  (an  appellation  explained  by  himself  as  signi^iaf 
the  butcher)  was  at  that  time  governor  of  the  city.  During  the  siege,  he  ut  on  the 
floor  of  his  palace,  surrounded  by  a  heap  of  gory  heads,  distributing  money  and  mili- 
tary honours  to  all  who  brought  him  in  the  heads  of  Frenchmen.  This  Djenar  Pasha 
Was  one  of  the  most  black-hearted  monsters  that  ever  lived ;  cruel  in  dlspositkn, 
aibitraiy  in  his  rule,  and  terrible  in  his  revenge,  he  was,  in  ftct,  the  Ncio  of  his  dsy. 
**  We  found  him,"  says  Dr.  Clarke,  '<  seated  on  a  mat  in  a  little  chamber  derthaie  ef 
the  meanest  artide  of  ftimiture,  excepting  a  coarse,  porous,  earthenware  ?esael  ftr 
cooling  the  water  he  occasionally  drank.  He  was  surrounded  by  persons  maimrf  and 
disfigured ;  some  without  a  nose,  others  Without  an  arm,  with  one  ear  only,  or  ax 
eye  :  marked  men,  as  he  termed  them, — persons  bearing  signs  of  their  having  bres 
instructed  to  serve  their  master  with  loyalty."  On  one  occasion  some  of  his  wives 
happened  to  displease  him.  He  suspected  their  fidelity ;  and,  fcariog  lest  thetr 
should  suffer,  he  spoke  to  them  on  the  subject,  as  an  anxious  and  afitcUonaie 
would  do,  and  then  chopped  off  the  heads  of  seven  of  them  with  his  own  hands  !  Tbe 
number  of  his  women  was  kept  a  profound  secret,  in  order  that  his  biographer  might 
be  unable  to  state  how  many  of  them  he  disposed  of  without  causing  them  to  sofier  a 
lingering  illness.  Djezzar  died  in  May,  1804,  afUr  an  illness  of  nine  months,  in  the 
seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  thirtieth  of  his  rule  as  pasha.  His  cnndty  and 
atrocities  bring  vividly  to  mind  the  like  characteristics  of  the  first  Hered  ;  maA  it  » 
reoDarkable  that  two  such  monsters  in  human  form  should  die  in  their  beds,  aad  net 
be  cut  off  by  the  vengeance  of  their  outraged  subjects.  According  to  Dr.  daike, 
Djezzar  was  his  own  minister,  treasurer,  and  secretary ;  and  not  unftcqiieatly  both 
judge  and  executioner  in  the  same  instant.  As  late  as  1816,  it  was  not  uneommoo  to 
meet  In  the  streets  of  Acre  men  who  had  been  deprived  by  DJeziar  of  an  eye,  an  <w, 
or  part  of  the  nose.   This  remarkable  and  feracioas  personage  was  a  native  of 


On  onr  return  from  Jacob's  Well  we  entered  the  town  by  a  different 
direction  from  that  bjr  which  we  had  left  it ;  and,  a  little  way  outside  the 
gate^  I  was  accosted  by  two  or  three  lepers,  most  pitxable-looking  objects, 
who  were  importnnate  in  their  appeals  for  sympathy  and  relief.  Here  these 
niaerable  ontcasts  wait,  and  clamorously  beg  alms  from  the  people  passing 
to  and  from  the  town,  especially  from  strangers.  It  was  painful  to  see  them, 
sad  to  hear  the  disagreeable,  hoarse  sound  of  their  voices.  The  leprosy  with 
which  they  were  afflicted  was  not  of  that  snow-like  whiteness  we  read  of  in 
Seriptnre.  There  was  an  unnatural  hue  upon  their  faces,  as  though  they  had 
been  scalded.  It  was  enough  to  make  one  shudder  to  look  at  their  repul- 
nre  features.  In  ancient  times  as  now,  it  seems,  these  outcasts  were  found 
St  the  gates  of  cities.  Thus  we  read  :  **  There  were  four  leprous  men  at  the 
entering  in  of  the  gate  **  of  Samaria.  (2  Kings  vii.  3.)  At  some  place  on 
the  confines  of  Gralilee  and  Samaria,  it  appears,  when  our  Sariour  was  on 
Uis  last  circuit,  **  there  met  Him  ten  men  that  were  lepers,  which  stood 
afar  off."  They  were  companions  in  distress,  and  therefore  they  assodated 
together ;  though  one,  at  least,  of  them  was  a  Samaritan.  Having  heard 
of  onr  Lord's  miracles,  they  stood  at  a  distance,  with  loud  voices  earnestly 
b^ing  Him  to  compassionate  their  case.  "  The  shades  of  evening/'  says 
one  traveller,  **  were  gathering  fast  as  I  approached  the  gates  of  Nablous^ 
the  Shechem  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Sychar  of  the  New.  More  than 
a  dozen  lepers  were  sitting  outside  the  gate,  their  faces  shining,  pimpled, 
and  bloated,  covered  with  sores  and  pustules,  their  nostrils  opened  and  filled 
with  ulcers,  and  their  red  eyes  fixed  and  staring :  with  swollen  feet  they 
dfagged  their  disgusting  bodies  towards  me,  and,  with  hoarse  voices,  extended 
their  deformed  and  hideous  hands  for  charity."  At  Jerusalem,  hard  by 
the  city  gate,  (Sion  gate,}  are  the  lepers'  huts,  a  set  of  miserable,  low,  clay 
hovels^  the  habitations  of  these  unfortunates,  who  are  now  found  only  at 
Jemsslem  and  N^bulus.  Dr.  Schultz  had  occasion  to  visit  them,  and 
ascertained  their  number  to  be  twenty-seven,  men,  women,  and  children-* 
Mohammedans.  They  are  allowed  to  intermarry,  and  thus  propagate  this 
loathsome  malady,  which  is  hereditary.  They  receive  a  miserable  pittance 
for  their  nuuntenance  from  the  government^  which  they  are  fain  to  eke  out 
by  begging.  And  a  most  pitiable  and  disgusting  sight  it  is  to  see  the  poor 
wretches,  laid  at  the  entrance  of  the  gates  of  the  city,  asking  alms  of  the 
pasrengers,  with  outstretched  hands,  or  stumps,  in  various  stages  of  decay, 
under  the  influence  of  thb  devouring  disease,  for  which  it  seems  no  effectual 
remedy  is  known.  **  1  saw,"  he  adds,  '^  no  case  of  that  whiteness  which  is 
mentioned  in  Scripture  as"  a  chief  "  symptom  of  this  disorder ;  but  I  own 
that  my  eyea  shrank  with  horror  from  the  contemplation  of  such  misery, 
and  I  avoided  contact  with  them  as  I  would  with  one  plague-stricken." 
Nibnlus  has  five  moeques,  two  of  which,  according  to  a  tradition  in  which 

While  adll  jroong,  he  mid  himidf  to  a  tlave-mercfaant  in  Constantinople ;  and  being 
poidiasad  bjr  'Alj  Bey  in  Egypt,  he  rose  ttom  the  humble  lot  of  a  Memlikk  ulKft,  to 
the  poet  of  goreraor  of  Cairo.  He  afUrwaids  became  paiha  of  Acre  and  Sidon,  and 
took  np  hia  residence  in  the  foraier  dty. 
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HohammedaoSy  Chrisiians,  and  Samarttans  agree,  wei«  originallj  otnntlieBi 
Ond  of  them,  it  is  said,  was  dedicated  to  John  the  Baptist ;  its  eastern  per- 
tid,  still  well  preeerred,  shows  the  Earopean  taste  of  its  founders.   The 
domes  of  the  houses  and  the  minarets,  as  they  appear  above  the  sei 
of  luxuriant  r^etation  which  surrounds  them,  present  a  etrikiqi^  iwr 
to  the  trareller  approaching  from  the  east  or  the  west.    Dr.  Kosen  isyt, 
that  the  inhabitants  l>oast  of  the  existence  of  not  less  than  dghtj  springs 
of  water  within  and  around  the  city.    He  gives  the  names  of  twenty-eerea 
of  the  principal  of  them.    The  olire,  as  in  the  days  when  Jotlism  delinred 
his  famous  parable,  is  still  the  principal  tree.    Figs,  almonds,  walntrta^ 
mulberries,  grapes,  oranges,  apricots^  pomegranates,  are  aboodant.   The 
Talley  of  the  Nile  itself  liardly  eurpasses  KILbulns  in  the  produetion  of 
regetables  of  eveiy  sort.    Being,  as  it  is,  the  gateway  of  the  trade  betweso 
Jafia  and  BeirOt  on  the  one  side,  and  the  trans- Jordanie  distrlets  on  (he 
other,  and  the  centre  also  of  a  province  so  rich  in  woo),  grain,  and  ofl, 
the  town  becomes,  necessarily,  the  seat  of  an  active  commerce,  and  of  a  ooia- 
parative  luxury,  to  be  found  in  very  few  of  the  inland  Oriental  dties.    It 
produces,  in  its  own  manufactories,  many  of  the  coarser  woollen  fabric^ 
delicate  silk  goods,  cloth  of  camel's  hair,  and  especially  soap ;  of  which  last 
commodity  large  quantities,  after  supplying  the  surrounding  conntiy,  are 
•vnt  to  Egypt  and  other  parts  of  the  East.    The  ashes  and  other  sediments 
thrown  out  of  the  city,  as  the  result  of  the  soap  manufacture,  have  grown 
to  the  size  of  hills,  and  give  to  the  environs  a  peculiar  aspect. 

Rosen,  during  his  stay  at  Ndbulus,  examined  anew  the  Samaritan  inscrip- 
tions found  there,  supposed  to  be  amongst  the  oldest  written  monuments  in 
Palestine.  He  has  furnished,  it  seems,  the  best  copy  of  them  that  lias  been 
taken.  The  inscriptions  on  stone-tablets,  distingalshed  in  his  aeeeaat  as 
Vo.  1,  and  No.  2,  belonged  originally  to  a  Samaritan  synagogue  whidi 
stood  just  out  of  the  city,  near  the  Samaritan  quarter,  of  which  synsgogae 
a  few  remains  only  are  now  left.  They  are  thought  to  be  as  old,  at  ksst, 
as  the  age  of  Justinian,  who  (a.d.  629)  destroyed  So  many  of  the  Samaritan 
places  of  worship.  Some,  with  lete  reason,  think  they  may  have  been 
saved  from  the  temple  on  Creriaim,  having  been  transferred  afterwards  to  a 
later  synagogue.  One  of  the  tablets  is  now  inserted  in  the  walla  of  a  mina* 
ret ;  the  other  was  discovered  not  long  ago  in  a  heap  of  rubbish  not  hrhvok 
it.  The  inscriptions  consist  of  brief  extracts  ftt^m  the  Samaritan  Peata> 
tench,  probably  valuable  as  palsographic  documents.  Similar  slabs  are 
to  be  found  built  into  the  walls  of  several  of  the  sanetnariea  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Nftbulus ;  as  at  the  tombs  of  Eleaar,  Fhinehae^  and  Ithamsr  at 
Atoertak, 

N&bulus  is  about  thirty-four  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  and  aevea  mOes 
south  of  Samaria.  On  the  following  day,  we  left  this  kvely  "pbee 
of  Sichem,"  and  took  our  departure  towards  Jenualeiiu 

CamberwtU.  J.M. 
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QUEEN  ELIZABETH. 

Iff  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  domestie  economy  was  much  attended  to ;  eer- 
nots  were  more  nnmeroaf,  and  considered  as  a  moxe  essential  eriterion 
of  gentilit/y  than  at  any  snhseqaent  period.  The  striot  r^gnlations  ta 
which  serrants  were  subjected,  and  the  perfect  order  presenred  in  the  house- 
hold of  the  superior  clawes,  in  the  period  ef  which  we  speak,  is  illustrated 
bjthe 

"Orden  /^r  MaiuehM  ServanUf  Jlra  devised  fy  John  Hafjngianf  in  $ks 
fear  1566^  amd  renewed  fy  John  Haryngiiom^  Samiie  of  the  eaide  Jekm,  im  the 
fear\6&2;  ih^  eend  John  tl^  Som^  being  then  ^k  ShrUve  of  the  Om^  of 

**  Iw^urimie,  Tliat  no  senrant  bee  absent  from  prater,  at  morning  or  eTeb-' 
ing^  without  lawfull  excuse,  to  be  alledged  within  one  day  after,  upon 
payne  to  f>rfeit,  for  ereiy  time,  2d. 

"2d  item.    Tlial  none  swear  any  othe,  upon  payne^  for  OTery  othe,  Id. 

^3d  item.  That  no  man  leave  any  doore  open  that  he  findeth  shut» 
without  there  bee  cause,  upon  payne,  at  CTcry  time,  Id. 

'*4lh  item.  Tliat  none  of  the  men  be  in  bed,  from  our  Lady-day  to 
Michaelnws,  alter  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  nor  out  of  his  bed  after  ten 
o'clock  si  night ;  nor,  from  Michaelmas  till  our  Lady-day,  in  bed  after  seren 
in  the  morning,  nor  out  after  nine  at  flight,  without  reasonable  causey  on 
payne  of  2<iL 

''fith  item.  That  no  man's  bed  be  unmade^  nor  fire  nor  candle-box 
nnclesn,  after  eight  of  the  clock  in  the  moifning,  on  payne  of  id. 

^7th  item.  That  no  man  teach  any  of  the  children  any  unhonest 
Bpeeche,  or  othe,  on  payne  of  4d. 

**  8th  item.  That  no  man  waite  at  table  without  a  trencher  in  his  haa<i, 
ttcepte  it  be  upon  some  good  cause,  on  payne  of  1<L 

^  Qfch  item.  That  no  man  appointed  to  waite  at  any  meale  be  absent, 
without  reasonable  cause,  on  payne  of  ld» 

^  10th  item.  If  a  man  breake  a  glasse,  hee  shall  answer  the  price  thereof 
eat  of  his  wages ;  and  If  it  bee  not  knowne  who  brake  it,  the  butler  shall 
pay  for  it,  on  payne  of  I2d, 

"  11th  item.  The  table  must  be  covered  halfe  an  hodr  before  eleven  at 
dtnner,  and  six  at  supper,  or  before,  on  payne  of  td. 

"  Idth  item.  That  none  be  absent,  without  leave  or  good  cause,  the 
whole  day,  or  any  part  of  it,  on  payne  of  id. 

**  Uth  item.  That  no  man  strike  his  fellow,  on  payne  of  loss  of  Service ; 
iMr  revile^  or  threaten,  or  provoke  another  to  strike,  on  payne  of  12^ 

'^Iftth  item.  That  no  man  come  to  the  kitchen  without  reasonable 
cMasi  on  payne  of  Id.,  and  the  cooke  also  to  forfeit  Id. 

**V!fh  item.  That  no  man  wear  a  foull  shirt  on  Sunday^  ftor  broken 
i^Me  or  ihoei^  or  doublett  without  buttons,  on  pi^ne  of  Id. 

2  K  2 
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**lSili  Hem.    That  when  any  stninger  goeth  henoe,  the  ehamlier  1» 
dreeeed  up  againe  within  fbnr  houree  after,  en  payne  of  IdL 

**  19th  item.  That  the  hall  shall  be  made  eleaoe  erery  day,  hy  eight  in 
the  winter  and  aearen  in  the  eammer,  on  payne  of  him  that  should  do  it.  Id. 

'*20th  item.  That  the  ooort-gate  bee  shotte  each  meal,  and  not  opened 
during  dinner  or  supper,  without  just  cause,  on  payne  the  porter  to  fiufett, 
for  every  tyme,  Id. 

'  *'21st  item.  That  all  stayra  in  the  house,  and  other  rooms  that  neede 
lAiall  require,  be  madecleane  on  Friday,  after  dinner,  on  payna  of  foffeitan^ 
of  every  one  whome  it  shall  t>elong  unto,  3d. 

^  All  which  sommes  shall  be  duly  patde,  each  quarter-day,  out  of  their 
Wages^  and  bestowed  on  the  poore,  or  other  godly  nee.** 

In  the  fifteenth  of  the  foregoing  items  is  an  injunction  that  to  us  seems 
strange.  But  it  was  customary  in  those  days,  in  order  to  prevent  the  cook 
being  disturbed  in  his  important  duties,  to  keep  the  men  aloof  till  dinner 
was  ready  to  be  served  ;  they  were  then  summoned  to  convey  it  to  the 
table,  by  loudly  knocking  on  the  dresser  with  the  knife,  the  symbol  of  the 
cook's  office  ; — a  practice  which  gave  rise  to  the  phrase,  **  He  knocks  to  the 
dresser,"  or,  **  He  warns  to  the  dresser,*'  as  synonymous  with  the  annoonot- 
ment  tliat  **  dinner  is  ready  .'* 


EASTERN  FANATICISM : 

» 

A  SCEKK  IN  THE  CHUBCH  OF  THE  HOLT  SSPULCBRB  AT  JERVSAIJar. 

On  the  Saturday  called  Holy  Saturday,  the  day  preceding  the  Greek 
Easter^  I  visited  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  to  witne«  what  is  atid 
to  be  the  miraculous  kindling  of  the  sacred  fire  over  the  tomb  of  Christ 
After,  traversing  a  few  winding  and  windowless  streets,  stony  and  irregohr, 
and  then  almost  deserted,  we  entered  the  busy  baaaar  which  leads  to  the 
church.  Here  all  was  bustle  and  confusion  :  buy  en  and  sellen  paused  fo 
watch  the  concourse  of  people  hastening  to  the  festivals.  We  passed  under 
an  archway,  and  found  ourselves  opposite  the  beautiful  &^ade,  with  i(t 
double  doorway  and  sculptured  frieses.  It  was  about  half-past  elevcOi 
The  square  court  was  lined  with  Turkbh  soldiers.  The  surrounding  ter* 
races  and  house-tops  were  covered  with  women  shrouded  in  white  sheeta^ 
and  forming  picturesque  groups,  sitting  and  standing  in  the  dazsltng  son- 
light.  Croiirds  of  Greeks  and  Armenians  were  entering  in  at  the  door.  I 
was  met  there  by  Mons.  L.,  the  eanceliire  of  the  French  consulate ;  and  with 
diffipulty  he  led  me  into  the  church,  and  across  the  area  of  the  Rotunds, 
where  all  was  confusion  and  excitement.  The  pilgrims  were  running  sad 
lei^iing  in  all  directions,  uttering  wild  cries,  and  a  monotonous  sort  of  chsat 
The  noise  was  almost  bewildering.  With  Mons.  L.'s  assistance,  I  cUnibed 
up  a  steep  platform,  and  then  ascended  a  tottering  staircase,  whidi  led  to 
the  Latin  gallery,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Rotunda.  One  portion  of  it  had 
been  set  apart  for  strangers^  and  I  was  glad  to  be  safely  placed  then.   It 
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^vras  like  a  hag^  open^boz^  with  heavy,  hut  inteciirey  railingB  {n  fronts 
vioee  to  which  chain  were  oocapted  by  a  Datch  baroiMss  and  her  daughter, 
a  monk,  and  the  celebrated  Abb^  Ratisbon,  an  American  lady,  and  a  Scot^ 
tifth  lady,  to  all  of  whom  I  had  been  previously  Introdticed.  There  were 
fleveial  Arab  women  seated  on  the  matted  floor  in  the  back  part  of  the  box, 
amoking  naighilee.  Among  them  I  recognised  with  pleasure  the  lady  at 
whose  house  1  had  rested  at  Ramleh.  After  I  had  exchanged  greetings 
with  her,  I  went  forward  and  took  the  seat  in  front  prepared  for  me,  and 
looked  down  on  to  the  strange  scene  below.  In  the  centre  of  the  extensive 
ares  of  the  Rotunda,  rises  the  carved  and  decorated  marble  shrine  over  what 
is  supposed  to  be  the  tomb  of  Christ.  The  top  of  it  was  on  a  level  with  us. 
'Wild-h>oking  men,  with  their  clothes  disordered,  and  theiir  caps  and  tar^ 
boaches  torn  off, — some  with  their  long  hur  streaming,  others,  with  their 
shaven  heads  exposed,— were  performing  a  sort  of  a  gallopade  round  it* 
They  jumped,  they  climbed  on  each  other's  shoulders,  they  tossed  their 
arms  into  the  air,  dancing  a  frantic  dance  that  would  have  suited  some 
Indian  festival.  Sometimes  this  revelry  was  arrested  for  a  moment,  only 
to  commence  in  another  form. 

The  actors,  whose  numbers  had  been  continually  augmenting,  stood  iii 
groups^  in  little  drcles,  tossing  their  heads  and  arms  backwards  and  forwards 
to  a  monotonous  cry,  which  grew  louder  and  louder  every  minute,  as  the 
movementa  of  heads  and  arms  became  more  rapid.  They  kept  this  up  tilt 
they  looked  mad  with  excitement,  and  they  beat  themselves  and  each  other 
ftsrfully.  Then  they  broke  up  the  separate  circles,  and  ran  round  and 
roand  the  sepulchre  again  with  frightful  rapidity,  heedless  of  trampling 
ooe  another  under  foot.  Here  and  there  a  priest  was  giving  himself  up  to 
the  frenzy  of  the  people ;  and,  to  gain  a  reputation  for  sanctity,  he  allowed 
himself  to  he  most  unceremoniously  handled.  His  cap  was  torn  off,  and  he 
himself  was  lifted  up  end  carried  in  triumph  round  and  rotmd  the  shrine. 
The  pilgrims  believe  that  the  fire  would  never  come  down  on  the  tomb 
unless  bands  of  the  faithful  thus  encircled  it. 

In  the  meantime,  I  had  a  pleasant  chat  with  the  baroness.    She  had 

been  six  months  on  the  Nile.      She  said,  **  My  husband  is  dead,  and 

I  have  no  son ;  my  daughter  and  I  sre  alone  in  the  world.    We  travel 

everywhere  together  and  alone ;  we  have  seen  every  people  of  Europe.** 

The  Abb6  Ratisbon  directed  our  attention  to  a  change  in  the  scenes  going 

on  below.    The  wild  mob  had  been  driven  back,  to  make  room  for  the 

entmnce  of  an  orderly  procession  formed  of  bishops  and  priests  in  gorgeous 

robes.       They  carried  silk  and  gold-embroidered  banners,  and  chanted 

with  solemnity  and  great  emotion  a  beautiful  litany,  while  they  walked 

three  times  slowly  round  the  sepulchre.      A  path  had  been  made  for 

them,  by  a  body  of  Turkish  soldiers,  who  lined  the  inner  and  outer  cir* 

ele  of  the  Rotunda.    They  behaved  with  praiseworthy  impassiveness,  and 

they  sctually  looked  like  automata.    But  the  impatient  pilgrims  came  for* 

ward  again,  bursting  wildly  through  the  ranks.    The  procession  of  priests 

wu  biokeiiy  and  soon  disappeared  altogether.    The  soldiers  retired,  and  the 
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^ple  leoomweiiced  tbeir  firaDtic  dapct  Tound  and  looBd  tht  MfvUn 
wiUi  renewed  eseigyt  The  Axsb  wonhlppeii  ihonted  fran  tint  W 
time:— t 

*•  Christ,  die  Son  of  Ged,  died  for  ml 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  rou  for  ui  ] 
This  is  the  tomb  of  Qhrist,  ourStnour  ! 
God  preserve  the  Sultan ! 

•4  Chiist,  the  Son  of  ifsrf,  died  iw  as  I 
Christ,  the  Son  of  Maiy,  xesc  for  lui  I 
Thif  is  the  tomb  of  Christ,  our  SsTiour ! 
God  preserve  the  Sultan ! " 

JUl  the  gallcriei^  »ad  eren  the  niches  in  the  equne  ooiaBmi^  mtt  now 
foenpied  by  hwken  on.    Kamiel  Paeha  and  hie  enite  wem  In  a  box  of  the 
Iiatin  gallery  immediatelj  abore  ub.    The  Freneh  oontol,  mj  brother,  and 
ee^eial  English  tiaTelleis,  were  also  present.     For  about  two  been  tht 
ehoTe  seenes  Issted.    Then  I  obserred  a  bresk  in  the  eio wd  eauetlj  oppoatt 
to  an  oral  aperture  whieh  looked  into  the  enclosnre  of  the  sepoldire.  A 
priest  in  bright  yellow  silk  robes  adranced  towards  it,  and  was  welosmsd 
with  wild  cries.    He  stooped  forward,  and  thmst  his  head  and  ihonMen 
and  one  ann  through  the  hole^  quite  blocking  it  up*    In  this  swkwiH 
posture  he  remained  for  a  long  time,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  besta 
eerevely  by  the  people  who  clustered  round  him.    There  was  a  ttrriUs 
struggle  to  tiy  to  gain  a  position  commanding  a  Ttew  of  this  priest ;  for  ht 
It  wss  who  would  diptribnte  the  saered  flame.    He  had  paid  a  laige  sob  ef 
money  for  the  pririlege  of  thus  representing  the  patriaidb,  and  gaining  ior 
the  occasion  the  title  of  ^  lie  iMsf  o/M«  AoCK/yv*"    EraryonefaitheaNS 
had  either  a  torch  or  a  taper  ready  to  be  lighted.    A  pause  of  eager  eipcet« 
ancy,-^a  silence  almost  as  exciting  as  the  noise,«-^WBs  succeeded  by  a  stni* 
Ung  and  tremendous  shout,  which  shook  the  building  to  its  fsondaUoa.  A 
frioe  from  within  the  sepulchre  had  proclaimed  that  the  miFBenlous  fin 
was  kindled  I    The  bishop  now  drew  forth  his  head  from  the'hole^sBd 
held  up  a  mass  of  fire,  amid  criee  of  thank^iving  and  rejoicing  ham  the 
multitude^    In  less  than  a  minute  a  hundred  torchee  were  bumiig  brigbtlyt 
and  soon  ihe  light  spread  all  round  the  Rotunda.  We  looked  down  upon  tht 
waring  firebrands  and  flaming  torches,  held  up  by  naked  arma  ontsUetohtd 
es^nltingly  ;  the  men  themselTes  could  searoely  be  seen  through  the  tm  of 
fire  and  smoke.    At  this  juncture  there  appeared  to  be  a  Tery  snipieioos 
moTsment  in  the  crowd.     The  Armeniane  and  Greeks  were  eridently 
attacking  each  other  angrily,  and  trying  to  extinguish  each  other's  terdies. 
One  sect  was  jealous  of  the  other.    The  aaored  flame  from  hearen,  as  thty 
called  it,  had  been  distributed  unequally  ;  and  it  was  said  that  the  prictt  ef 
the  fire  had  oonreyed  it  to  one  party  before  the  other,  instead  of  giriiig  to 
them  at  the  rery  same  instant,  according  to  the  regular  stipolaUons.    This 
priority,  real  or  pretended,  wae  the  pretexi  for  a  geneml  fight.    Eteiy  head 
was  raised  in  defence  or  oflenoe*    Flaming  torches  were  toesed  abe«t  nsk* 
Isssly,  and  clubs,  konrbagep,  anl  eticfcs  veit  mieed.    The  TailMi ssUan 
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irm  iccalM ;  bat  at  first  they  only  seemed  to  add  to  the  genera}  confiiaioD. 
After  aboDt  ten  minutes'  violent  conflict,  the  Annenians  sncceeded  in  drir- 
ing  the  Greeks  Into  their  church,  which  is  on  the  eestern  side  of  the 
fiotnnda.  The  great  brass  gates  were  closed  upon  them,  and  for  about 
fire  minntes  there  was  comparative  peace  and  silence. 

The  pesha,  with  his  suite,  descended  from  the  gallery  above  us,  and  was 
making  his  way  across  the  area,  when  the  Greeks  suddenly  burst  out  of 
their  church,  and,  before  his  excellency  could  pass,  another  contest  arose, 
mora  dangerous  and  exciting  than  the  first. 

Clqhs  and  sticks  were  thrown  into  the  area  to  the  Greeks,  through  the 
high  windows  looking  from  the  terraced  roof  of  their  neighbouring  convent* 
The  Armenians  were  so  well  provided  with  such  weapons^  some  of  which 
were  spiked,  that  it  was  supposed  the  outbreak  was  premeditated, 
.    Wild  cries  and  heavy  blows  resounded  on  all  sides,  without  intermission. 
The  pssba  himself  was  roughly  handled,  and  he  lost  some  of  his  decora- 
tions in  the  ecu  file.    The  commander  of  the  cavalry  was  thrown  down, 
and  several  people  high  in  authority  were  attacked  by  the  infuriated  mob. 
Large  pieces  of  wood  were  hurled  up  against  the  galleries,  where,  to  add 
to  the  confusion,  most  of  the  spectators   were  crying  and  screamii^ 
with  fright.    The  door  of  our  box:  was  suddenly  opened,  and  a  number  of 
vomen  shrouded  in  white  sheets  were  pushed  in  lor  safety  $  then  the  door 
was  closed  %ain. 

We^  who  were  in  front,  were  in  danger  of  falling  into  the  area  below,  for 
the  wooden  railings  were  tottering  and  leaning  outwards  at  an  angle  of 
needy  fiurty-fivo  degrees.  I  had  great  difficulty  in  keeping  the  Arab  women 
from  pieeaing  forward,  and  thus  pushing  us  over.  They  all  seemed  paniOi- 
stricken,  and  were  sobbing  convulsively.  The  Dutch  baroness  was  dia- 
tnuiied  with  fiear,  not  for  herself,  but  for  her  only  daughter,  who,  however, 
was  perfectly  self-possessed  and  calm,  and  tried  to  inspire  those  around  her 
with  coursge.  The  monk  and  Abb^  Ratisbon  looked  pale  and  terrified. 
The  latter  said  to  me,  ^  It  is  not  fear,  Mademoiselle,  but  indignation  that 
escites  me."  The  soldiers  were  endeavouring  to  clear  the  church,  and  it 
was  expected  that  they  would  receive  orders  to  fire  on  the  obstinate  fanatics, 
who,  not  content  with  injuring  each  other,  began  attacking  the  building 
itself.  Pictures  of  saints  and  martyrs  were  destroyed  by  8harp*>pointed  stick^ 
heiog  throat  into  them.  The  carved  and  gilt  wooden  vases,  which  orna- 
mented the  tawdry,  cage-like  covering  of  the  tomb,  were  deliberately  aimed 
at  aod  knocked  down  ;  and  two  priests,  who  had  intrepidly  climbed  on  to 
the  top,  to  try  to  preserve  the  crystal  and  silver  lamps  and  oth^r  valuable^ 
there,  were  pelted  piteously.  As  soon  as  the  ornaments  were  displaced, 
they  were  picked  up,  and  used  as  missiles^  wherewith  to  assault  the  gal* 
leries.  Many  a  large  piece  glanced  clots  to  us,  who  were  near  the  front ; 
hut  hai^ly  we  escaped  injury.  The  Scottish  lady  was  so  overcome  with 
alarm  thai  she  fainted  ;  and  then,  at  my  urgent  request,  the  Arab  women 
fell  back  aa  lar  as  they  could,  to  make  room  for  her  to  recover  herself,  an4 
to  enabla  ^B  tp  retreat  a  fpw  iitdtkea  froni  tba  railings  ip  front  ^f  th«  box. 
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'  The  conflict  became  more  and  more  furions.    We  saw  terriUe  mwah 
inflicted^  blood  flowing  from  shaven  heads,  frightfnl  gashes  on  eplifted 
faces,  and  people  thrown  down  and  trampled  on.    Screams,  inlpnestioBl^ 
and  desperate  prayers  resounded.     For  more  than  a  quarter  of  sn  hou 
this  fierce  fight  lasted  ;  then,  by  degrees,  it  abated,  and  the  Tnikish  solfiai 
succeeded  in  driving  out  the  chief  of  the  combatants^  not,  howeva,  wlthoit 
receiving  some  serious  blows.    When  the  place  was  partially  elesred,  «e 
*  saw  that  the  marble  pavement  of  the  Rotunda  was  strewn  with  fngmcnti 
of  glass,  silver  chains,  bits  of  carving,  broken  tapers,  torches,  and  tarbooclici; 
and  the  entire  surface  shone  with  oil,  which  had  streamed  finom  the  hun- 
dreds of  lamps  thrown  down  and  crushed  under  foot.    We  were  bopiog 
that  our  friends  were  all  safe,  when,  to  our  relief,  they  appeared  crosnsg 
the  area  with  the  English  travellers  who  had  been  present.    They  ill 
looked  pale  and  anxious ;  for  they  understood  better  than  we  did  the  dso- 
gers  which  had  threatened  us.    They  had  greatly  feared  that  the  woodwork 
of  the  building  would  take  fire,  when  escape  from  the  galleries  would  han 
been  almost  imposnble.    They  approached,  to  assure  us  of  our  safety,  aod 
begged  that  we  would  wait  quietly  till  they  could  come  for  us.    TJm 
French  consul  and  the  commander  of  the  cavalry  paused  just  below  oor 
box,  very  much  excited,  and  told  us  not  to  attempt  to  stir  yet.    Some  tuso 
elapsed  before  it  was  considered  prudent  to  allow  us  to  leave  our  retnCt; 
for  the  fight  was  being  carried  on  desperately  in  the  court  and  streets  out- 
side the  church.    At  last,  the  French  consul,  my  brother,  and  seveisl 
friends  came  for  us,  and  we  were  led  away.    I  found  that  the  oil  floating 
over  the  marble  floor  was  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep.    The  TaikMh 
soldiers  still  had  possesnon  of  the  building.    They  had  behaved  with  grest 
moderation  during  the  whole  of  the  riot,  and  apparently  did  all  they  eoald 
to  prevent  bloodshed.    They  had  quite  cleared  the  outer  eonrt  when  «• 
crossed  it,  and  were  standing  all  round  it,  with  fixed  bayoiitfta.    But  the 
streets  were  obstructed  by  groups  of  quarrelsome  people,  and  with  diflieolty 
the  kawasses  cleared  a  way  for  us.     When  we  were  safe  at  the  consaUte, 
my  brother  returned  to  the  sepulchre,  to  see  what  damage  had  been  denet 
He  took,  without  opposition,  from  the  hands  of  an  Armenian,  a  heavy 
stick,  five  feet  long  and  three  inches  in  diameter;  and  he  examined  a  greet 
number  which  were  armed  with  spikes. 

The  pasha  held  a  council  immediately,  and  it  was  dedded  that  the  Greek 
and  Armenian  services  should  for  the  future  be  held  at  different  hoois,  eo 
that  such  disgraceful  and  dangerous  collisions  in  the  ehnrch  might  be 
avoided.  It  was  ascertained  that  very  few  deaths  had  oceorred,  but  some 
serious  injuries  had  been  inflicted.  I  have  conversed  with  many  edueated 
Greeks,  both  prieets  and  laymen,  on  the  nature  of  thie  ceremony ;  and  I 
found  that,  without  exception,  they  were  hesrtily  ashamed  of  it.  Some  ef 
them  pkinly  admitted  that  it  was  an  imposture ;  others  eaUed  it  a  pkwe 
fraud  ;  but  aU  agreed  that  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  diatnih  the  fieith  of 
the  mass  of  the  people,  who  were  thoroughly  impressed  by  the  belief  tiiat 
God  Himself  descends^  and  with  His  gloikms  pnsenee  kindke  the  fire  ever 
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the  tomby  eyery  jear,  on  Holy  Saturday.  One  Greek  priest,  a  kind  and 
earneat  man,  said  to  me  privately, — **  If  it  were  possible,  which  is  rather 
doabtfnl,  to  destroy  the  wide-spread  and  deep-rooted  reliance  on  the  reality 
tod  genuineness  of  this  miracle,  we  shonld  do  more  harm  than  good  :  for 
we  ahonld  at  the  same  time  inevitably  shake  the  faith  of  thousands  ;  they 
would  doubt  all  things,  even  the  existence  of  Grod  ;  they  would  abandon 
the  holy  Church,  and  be  left  without  any  religion  to  guide  them." 

I  could  sympathlM  with  him  heartily  ;  for  his  was  a  very  difficult  posi- 
tioD.  But  I  felt,  more  strongly  than  ever,  what  a  mbtake  it  is  to  try  to 
npport  tkai  which  is  Mieved  to  be  the  tnUk^  ly  that  which  it  inawH  to  be 
fake. 

Unhappily,  the  argument  used  by  that  amiable  but  fettered  priest  is  a 
Yery  common  one.  Religion  has  been  so  encumbered  with  forms  and  cere- 
monies,  that  the  ceremonies  are  by  the  mass  of  the  people  mistaken  for  or 
confounded  with  the  essence  of  religion. — Mies  Rogers* e  DometUe  lAfe  in 
Pale$ti9ie. 


THE  WORD  NOT  VOID. 

Ht  first  sermon,  (said  a  pastor,)  what  a  vivid  recollection  I  have  of  it ! 
A  bbisterial  acquaintance  who  was  to  spend  the  Sabbath  from  home,  had 
invited  me  to  go  with  him.    On  arriving,  he  said  : 

**  I  diall  depend  on  you  to  preach  half  the  day.'' 

The  afternoon  was  left  for  me.  There  was  a  heavy  ndn,  and  few  ventured 
out,  for  which  I  felt  more  and  more  thankful  as  the  services  advanced.  My 
diaeourse,  partly  written  and  partly  extempore,  sounded  to  my  own  ears 
like  the  "  foolishness  of  preaching"  indeed. 

Some  years  afterward,  while  settled  over  a  congregation  in  a  distant  part 
of  the  county,  an  acute  bilious  attack  laid  me  by  for  a  few  weeks  from  the 
Ubonts  of  the  pastorate.  One  day,  while  lying  dejected  on  the  sick  bed,  a 
ttiaoger  visited  me.  He  was  also  a  pastor,  residing  some  twelve  miles 
away.    After  some  pleasant  preliminary  words,  he  said : 

**  I  have  come  on  an  errand  to  you.    It  is  a  message  entrusted  to  me  by 

&  dybg  woman.    Do  you  remember  spending  a  Sabbath  in  H some 

years  ago,  m  company  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  F V* 

**  I  do,"  said  J,  while  a  quick  flush  passed  over  my  face. 

**  00  yon  recollect  what  a  great  rain  there  was,  and  how  thin  the  attend- 
ance r 

**  I  could  not  forget  it  if  I  would." 

**  Well,"  said  he,  **  I  was  pastor  of  that  church  then :  we  did  not  meet. 
Water.  Two  years  after  you  were  there,  I  was  sent  for  to  converse  with 
a  lady  about  to  die.  She  was  ready  for  the  messenger.  *  But,'  said  she, 
*  I  have  a  special  request  to  make  of  you  ;'  then,  referring  to  your  sermon^ 
at  that  Uttie,  as  being  wonderfully  blest  to  her,  she  added,  *  I  fear  he  went 
ftway  diaeooraged ;  and  I  want  you  to  tell  him  how  God  sent  home  that 
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disconne  to  my  sonli  that  he  may  know  that  hia  labour  vas  not  in  nio  m 
the  Lord,'  And,"  continiied  my  thoughtful  caller,  *' hearing  yen  ven 
sick,  and  feariog  you  might  feel  low-spirited  in  being  unable  to  diichaige 
your  accustomed  duties,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  ride  over  and  deLiYet  mj  ma- 
nage now,  hoping  it  would  cheer  you  in  your  afflictions." 

**  My  word  shall  not  return  to  me  void,"  says  Jehovah,  Toil  on  wish 
courage,  all  you  who  cultivate  the  harvest-field  of  the  Goi^  herei  lit 
world  of  clearer  light  you  shall  reap  in  joy* 
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OB,  UNBOLT  AFFINITIES  AND  THE  LYING  SPIRIT. 
(2  OBBOHiCLBS  XVIH.) 

In  former  times  the  history  of  nations  was,  to  a  far  greater  extent  than 
now,  the  history  of  the  kings  that  governed  them.  Especially  was  thiitlM 
case  with  the  children  of  Israel,  who  seem  to  have  followed  blindly,  like 
flocks  of  sheep,  wherever  their  rulers  led ; — ^to  the  pasture  or  to  the8Uogfate^ 
house,  to  the  arts  of  peace  or  to  the  field  of  blood,  to  the  temple  of  Jehank 
or  to  the  altar  of  Baal.  Tbeir  inspired  annals,  called  in  one  seriei^  "The 
Book  of  Chronicles,"  are  entitled  in  another,  **  The  Book  of  Kings." 

For  the  most  part,  these  records  are  gloomy  enough.  Of  those  nam«that 
receive  the  condemnation,  ^  And  he  did  that  which  was  evil  in  the  ejcs  of 
the  Lord,"  the  preponderance  is  very  great  over  those  introduced  by  s more 
promising  announcement.  In  the  apostate  house  of  Israel  there  are  aooe 
to  be  cast  into  the  other  scale.  The  example,  not  wholly  faultless^  of  Dtvid 
met  with  imitatora  both  of  its  brighter  and  darker  sides :  the  onrelieve^l 
gloom  of  Jeroboam's  reign  was  reproduced  with  unvarying  fidelU/. 
**  Ephraimcompassetb  me  about  with  lies,  and  the  house  of  Israel  with  deceit: 
but  Judah  yet  ruleth  with  God,  and  is  faithful  with  the  saints,"  And  let 
us  remember  who  holds  the  balancea  and  weighs  the  charactere  of  the  men 
here  described,  even  He  by  whom  **  kings  reign  and  princes  decree  jnskke.*' 
Many  who  might  have  passed  with  credit  at  the  bar  of  human  opiaion  sn 
excluded  from  honourable  mention  through  their  unfaithfulness  to  God. 
And  however  the  standard  here  raised  may  exceed  in  its  requiremeati  that 
which  secular  liistoriaDs  have  hitherto  attained,  it  will  not  be  found  too 
high  when  the  elevating  influences  of  Christianity  have  perfonned  their 
predestined  work ;  it  will  not  be  found  too  rigid  when  univenally  applied 
to  practice,  and  tested  by  its  bearing  on  the  true  interests  of  men  ;  il  vill 
not  be  found  too  pure  when  its  scriptural  sanction  is  coonteraigned  at  Bit 
dread  tribunal  by  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords. 

In  the  chapter  before  us  oppoute  charactera  and  principles  are  sees  U 
blend  for  a  common  object.  In  no  case  was  ever  such  a  blending  beneficisL 
The  same  wisdom  that  forbade  Judah's  endeavours  to  reclwm  Isaal  &o» 


iveMHon  aho  forbade  ber  fDcoonigemeDt  of  the  friendly  edTancee  of  the 
Molatroue  nater.  It  ia  not,  therefoTe,  with  any  increaae  to  the  aatiafactioq 
«e  dfrive  fron  the  pernaal  of  the  preceding  chapter  tliat  we  encounter  the 
opening  atatanent  of  thia :  ^  Now  Jehoahaphat  had  riehea  and  honour  in 
alNindancey  and  joined  affinity  with  Ahab." 

It  ia  neeanary  to  examine  briefly  the  previona  hiatoiy  of  the  monarcha 
who  tbna  ^joined  aflinity.'*  Thia  chapter  ia  in  aubatanee  the  aame  with 
the  twenty-aeeond  of  the  first  Book  of  Kinga.  In  the  Kinga  it  aneceeda  the 
•ceoiint  of  Ahab*a  antcoedenta ;  in  the  Chronielea  it  followa  the  anmmary 
of  the  aeta  of  Jehoahaphat* a  early  reign* 

Jehoehaphei  inherited  the  throne  and  the  good  name  of  Aaa  his  father. 

At  the  very  ontaet  he  exerted  himadf  yigoroualy  for  the  welfare  of  hla 

people.    Bia  piety  waa  nndonbted  ;  for  **  the  Lord  waa  with  Jahoaliapliaty 

httmn  he  walked  in  the  first  waya  of  hia  father  David.*'    Hb  policy 

toward  the  rival  kingdom  waa  at  fint  bold  and  pmdent :  **  He  placed  forces 

in  all  the  fenced  citiea  of  Jndah,  and  aet  gairiaona  in  the  land  of  Jndah, 

•nd  in  the  citiea  of  Ephraim,  which  Asa  hia  father  had  taken.*'    Besides 

thif,  he  augmented  his  military  strength  until  he  had  at  hia  command  more 

than  a  million  of  men  ;  the  whole  nation  becoming  diaeiplined  as  a  vast  body 

of  Tolnnteera.    Hia  religioua  reforma  were  wide-apread  and  thorough.  The 

idols  had  been  abolished  in  the  prsvions  reign  ;  bat  what  his  fiitfaer  Aaaand 

AUjah  before  him  had  felled  in,  waa  accomplished  by  the  seal  of  Jehoehar- 

phat ;  for  ^  he  took  away  the  high  places  and  grovea  out  of  Judah.**    Hia 

viows  of  eoeial  economy  were  worthy  of  a  more  advanced  age  than  that  in 

which  he  lived ;  for  he  deemed  the  improvement  of  his  people  an  object  not 

eoworthy  of  pnraoit  by  princes  as  well  aa  prieeta.  ^  He  sent  to  his  princes. . . 

to  teach  in  the  citiea  of  Judah.    And  with  them  he  sent  Levites and 

prietts.  And  they  taught  in  Jodah,  and  had  the  book  of  the  law  of  the  Lord 
^th  them,  and  wont  about  throughout  all  the  dtiea  of  Judah,  and  taught 
tbe  people.**  Hia  aima  were  practical  aa  well  aa  pious ;  for  **  he  built  ia 
Jodah  csstlea**  (or  palaces)  ^'and  cities  of  store :  and  he  had  much  business 
in  the  citiea  of  Judah.*'  His  influence  among  surrounding  nations  waa 
Setter  than  that  of  any  monarch  since  the  daya  of  Solomon ;  and  this  not 
political  merely,  but  aplritual ;  an  influence,  moreover,  which  not  only 
i**tiaiBed  them  from  making  aggreasion,  but  also  constrained  them  to  render 
bomage.  **  And  the  fear  of  the  Lord  fell  upon  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  landa 
tliat  were  round  about  Judah,  so  that  they  made  no  war  againat  Jehosha- 
pUt.  Also  eome  of  the  Philistinee  brought  Jehoahaphat  presents,  and  tribute 
silver ;  and  tbe  Arabians  brought  him  flocks,  seven  thoosand  and  seven  hun- 
dred rama^  and  aeven  thousand  and  seven  hundred  he-goats.**  The  secret  of 
•H  this  greatness  is  thus  stated  :  ^  His  heart  was  lifted  up,'*  t.  e.,  exalted, 
**  ia  the  waya  of  the  Lord.** 

And  now  what  need  was  there  that  this  glory  should  so  soon  be  overcast! 
^M  it  not  poesible,  we  are  ready  to  say,  for  one  king  to  walk  without 
ttvinUiBg  in  wiadom'a  wayat  Jehoahaphat  had  ''riehea  and  honour  in 
^bqadaaeas**  what  need  waa  there  that  Jm  ahonld  <*  join  affinity  with 
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Ahab  V   Not  rarely  because  there  was  any  affinity  in  their  cbineteTB  tod 

dispositions. 

*    Ahab  came  to  the  throne  three  years  before  Jehoehapbat ;  and  vc  an 
prepared  for  the  vile  career  he  ran  by  this  estimate  of  his  demerits,  thil 
*^  he  did  more  to  provoke  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  to  anger  than  all  the  ktogi 
of  Israel  that  were  before  him.'*    He  commenced  by  an  unlawful  aUttoce 
with  Jeaebel,  the  daughter  of  £thl>aaly  king  of  the  Zidonians.    Under  tfai 
dominion  of  this  imperious  consort  he  reared  an  altar  to  fiaal,— a  grater 
abomination  than  Jeroboam's  io  the  golden  calf ;  for  the  latter  king,  sodcc 
this  symbol,  professedly  worshipped  the  true  God  still ;  bat  the  fonner 
openly  encouraged  the  abominable  incantations  of  those  who  wordupped 
deTUs  and  not  gods.    In  the  midst  of  this  extraordinary  wickednes  u 
extraordinary  agency  arose  to  counteract  it.    The  two  most  eminent  of  lil 
the  prophets  from  the  days  of  Moses  were  raised  up  within  the  bordenof 
the  rebellious  kingdom,  and  during  the  reign  of  this  rebellious  king ;— tht 
one  from  the  village  of  Tishbe,  Elijah  by  name ;  the  other  from  thewildo^ 
ness  of  Damascus,  Elisha  his  servant  and  successor.    But  their  signs  and 
wonders  only  hardened  Ahab*8  heart.  The  miracle  of  mercy  by  vhich  the 
Syrians  were  delivered  into  his  hand  caused  some  relenting ;  thenuradeof 
judgment  that  commenced  with  the  three  years'  fiunine,  and  concluded  with 
the  slaughter  of  the  priests  of  Baal,  had  a  like  temporary  effect  vpos 
his  timid  and  irresolute  spirit :  but  the  spells  of  Jexebel  were  strong  spon 
him,  and  the  cruel  and  cowardly  destruction  of  the  innocent  Nsbolh  ii 
his  last  recorded  action  before  the  events  that  more  immediately  call  oor 
attention. 

The  affinity  here  alluded  to  was  the  marriage  between  Jehoshaphai'twa 
and  Ahab's  daughter, — an  unequal,  unholy,  and  unfortunate  matdu  Win* 
ings  have  not  been  wanting  of  the  sin  and  danger  of  such  unhallowed  eonh 
merce,  between  the  church  and  the  world,  since  the  days  before  the  flood, 
when  the  sons  of  God  made  alliances  with  the  daughters  of  men ;  linoeths 
days  of  Lot,  when  he  and  his  daughters  escaped  with  their  lives  fiem  thi 
punishment  of  Sodom  ;  since  the  days  of  Solomon,  whose  stiaogo  wins 
turned  away  his  heart.  To  these  examples  of  the  **  little  folly  "  of  *'hia 
that  is  in  reputation  for  wisdom  and  honour,"  which  the  last-named  ny^ 
penman,  in  his  later  confessions,  compares  to  the  **  dead  fly  "  in  **  tho  oint- 
ment of  the  apothecary,"  must  be  added  that  of  Jehoshaphat,  who,  by  giving 
his  son  to  an  idolatrous  woman,  became  responsible  for  the  mtschiefii  of  the 
three  succeeding  reigns.  Kay,  it  is  well  if  he  can  be  held  guiltless  of  hsviag 
dealt  at  the  root  of  his  kingdom  as  deadly  a  blow  as  any  of  the  nonsrchs 
who  contributed  to  its  ultimate  ruin, — a  ruin  that  was  not  to  be  averted  by 
the  faithfulness  of  Uezekiah  and  Josiah.  Such  were  the  comments  ioog 
before  the  time,  and  there  have  been  many  since,  on  that  apostolic  adsw- 
nition,  **  Be  not  deceived  :  evil  communicationa  corrupt  good  naaBaei^'' 

It  is  less,  however,  of  the  dbtant  than  of  the  immediate  oonseqoeoocs  of 
this  affinity  that  we  have  now  to  speak.  It  followed,  as  of  coune^  thst 
Jehoshapliat  should  occasionally  Tiait  the  court  of  Samaria.    It  was  spoB 
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Me  of  tlww  oeeaaioni  thai  Ahab  odd,  **  Wilt  thou  go  up  with  me  to  Ramoth* 
GUead?" 

This  was  a  challenge  likely  to  appeal  to  hb  sense  of  honour.  The  master 
of  a  million  men,  all  trained  for  battle, — should  he  shrink  from  a  proposal 
toeoDtend  in  arms?  There  was  also  a  show  of  religion  in  the  project, - 
Ramotli-Gilead  having  been  at  one  time  a  city  of  the  Levites ;  and  for  what 
purpose  was  Jehoehaphat  endowed  with  might  and  prowess,  if  not  to  extend 
the  boDDdariee  of  Israel  beyond  the  limits  of  its  former  possessions  eren  to 
the  extent  of  ancient  prophecy  T  Ahab's  cupidity,  scarcely  appeased  by 
the  robbery  of  NabotVs  vineyard,  doubtless  gloated  over  the  prospect  of 
this  bigger  morsel ;  but  to  Jehoehaphat  it  might  seem  a  generous  action  to 
lid  his  neighbour  in  recovering  the  patrimony  of  their  common  ancestors. 
Bot  against  all  this  there  lay  the  £ital  objection,  that  he  was  thereby  prop- 
ping op  a  kingdom  which  had  departed  from  the  true  God,  and  whose  pros* 
perity  could  only  widen  the  breach  already  made,  while  it  would  endanger 
the  interests  of  the  tribes  who  still  worshipped  at  Jerusalem. 

Yet  he  answered,  **  I  am  as  thou  art,  my  people  as  thy  people,  my  horses 
u  thy  horses."  Surely  he  knew  not  how  degrading  such  language  was. 
What  AbaVs  people  were  to  him  may  be  judged  from  his  treatment  of 
Naboth  :  they  were  the  prey  of  his  ungovernable  passions.  The  very  horses 
were  of  more  account  with  him  than  the  men  ;  for  during  the  great  drought 
what  said  he  to  Obadiah? — **  Go  into  the  land,  unto  all  fountains  of  water  s 
peradventure  we  may  find  grass  to  save  the  horses  and  mules  alive,  that  we 
loee  not  all  the  beasts."  Bot  we  hear  of  no  provision  for  the  widows  who 
were  baking  their  last  cake,  and  draining  their  last  cruse  of  oil.  And  it  i$ 
to  this  monarch  that  Jehoehaphat,  the  ruler  of  a  prosperous,  free,  and  happy 
country,  addresses  himself  In  these  terms :  ^  I  am  as  thou  art,  my  people  as 
thy  people,  my  horses  as  thy  horses."  The  private  union  bore  fruit  in 
the  political  combination :  the  domestic  alliance  brought  on  the  military 
leigne. 

There  was  scruple  enough  in  the  good  king's  breast  to  render  him  un-> 
willing  to  proceed  upon  this  doubtful  enterprise  without  the  counsel  of 
Heaven.  The  one  king  having  lain  long  in  the  **  snare  "  of  **  the  man  who 
devonreth  that  which  is  holy  ; "  the  other,  distracted  by  the  opposite  prin- 
ciples of  the  fear  of  God  and'  the  fear  of  man,  had  now  fallen  into  that  of 
hiffl  who  deures  ^  after  vows  to  make  inquiry."  But  what  difficulties  at 
the  outset  crowd  round  the  path  of  departure  from  the  living  God !  There 
Was  no  temple  at  Samaria  in  which,  like  the  good  Hezekiah,  he  might 
spread  his  petition  for  success.  There  was  no  high-priest  at  whose  mouth, 
like  Darid,  he  might  hear  the  word  of  the  Lord.  Ah !  to  what  straits  do 
God's  people  reduce  themselves  when  they  begin  to  please  the  world !  How 
hard  is  it  then  to  please  God  too  I 

Bot  conscience  speaks  out, — ^  Inquire,  I  pray  thee,  at  the  if  ord  of  the 
Lord  to-day."  Now  Ahab  himself  is  in  difficulties.  The  prophets  of  the 
l«rd,  whom  Jezebel  had  slain,  rose  before  his  trembling  imagination.  Should 
^  seek  to  the  eshea  of  these  holy  men  for  a  response  ?    The  prophets  of 
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Bt^^-Abe  tihoioeti  of  them  Elijah  hAd  skin  at  Caamkel,  sad  the  tHttttoiy 
of  those  that  were  left  would  arail  nothing  with  Jehoshaphat ;  dot  em 
with  his  own  people,  who  had  boen  witnesses  of  their  powMtooM  in 
Blijah*s  presence,  and  shafen  in  the  slaughter  of  their  hrsthrsa*  Then 
remained  a  third  reeonroe,  which  might  conoUiate  all  parties. 

{Toh€  amHnued,^ 


iMii^i«*aA 


CONQUESTS  OF  RUSSIA^ 


Tab  conquests  of  Russia  within  the  last  sixty  yeacs  are  eqasl  to  allUnl 
she  possessed  in  Europe  before  that  period  ;  her  acquisitions  from  Swedes 
are  as  laige  as  all  that  remains  of  that  kingdom ;  the  territoiy  taken  fron 
the  Tartars  is  equal  in  extent  to  Turkey  in  Europe,  with  Greece,  Mj, 
and  Spain  ;  the  portion  of  Tarkey  in  Europe  annexed  to  Russia  u  si  extes* 
sive  as  Prussia  without  the  Rhenieh  prorioces ;  her  conquests  in  Anitie 
Turkey  comprise  as  much  territory  as  is  contained  in  all  the  smsUer  Ger- 
man States ;  from  Persia  she  has  taken  a  country  as  laige  as  Ei^lsad ;  asi 
her  portion  of  Poland  is  equal  to  the  whole  of  the  empire  of  AastriSi  Oi 
examining  the  compeeltion  of  her  population,  it  will  be  found  to  oeDastof 
!S,000,000  of  Caucasian  tribes ;  4,000,000  of  Cossacks,  Kizghs,  and  Georgtasi ; 
5,000,000  of  Turks,  Mongols,  and  Tartars ;  6^000,000  Swedes,  Fmliaden, 
and  Uralians ;  20,000,000  Mnscorites  of  the  Greek  Church ;  and  29,000,000 
Poles  of  either  the  Catholic  or  Russian  national  reHgions :  in  aU,60/)00,(XIO. 
The  population  of  Poland  forms  two-fifths  of  the  whole  number,  sod  ti  cos- 
tained  on  one-eighth  of  the  entire  territory*  These  difierent  popdation 
have,  during  the  last  century,  been  undergoing  a  denationaliwtien  whidi, 
we  repeat,  if  it  could  be  realised,  would  be  one  of  the  most  oonsidenUe 
conquests  ever  made  by  any  nation.  The  above  refers  to  the  pssL  Sop* 
posing,  for  the  future,  that  Russia  would  be  satisfied  with  comi^eting  tbe 
union  of  the  Sclave  populations,  whieh  she  has  partially  conqnersd,  with 
the  Tartar  national  of  which  she  possesses  a  portion^  and  the  popaktioM 
of  the  Greek  Church,  the  protection  of  which  on  the  Danulie  sad  in  tbe 
Ottoman  Empire  she  claims,  her  increase  would  be  as  follows :— In  ^^ 
tion  to  the  60,000,000  souls  abore  enumerated,  she  would  have  the  Seiare 
populations  of  the  Austrian  empire,  15,000,000 ;  the  ScUto  popnlstioDe  of 
Prussia,  2,000,000 1  the  Roumain  and  Servian  nations  oi  the  Greeli  Chsich, 
7,000»000 ;  and,  lastly,  the  peoples  of  Turkish  and  Tartar  oiigin  and  otben» 
20,000,000.  The  whole  would  form  a  population  of  more  than  100,000,000 
Inhabitants,  which  she  would  hold  at  her  dispoaition,  snpposiqg,  we  repeal 
that  she  should  think  fit  to  limit  herself  to  completing  the  conqnesta  ooai- 
menced,-^that  is  to  say«  those  of  the  Sckve,  Greek,  and  Tartar  eteaifsta. 
France,  in  1853,  by  throwing  hwself  between  Nichobs  L  and  the  pratanaed 
<«  dying  man,"  who  still  lives,  efficacmusly  delayed  the  aompletioB  ^  ^ 
conqueot  of  the  Greek  and  Tmrtar  nations*    By  these  present  areata  is 


Poland,  the  SokTe  element  is,  however,  more  and  mote  <sompromiaed* 
Lei  Roaria  succeed  in  amalgamating  the  23,000,000  Poles  abore-menUoned^ 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Selaye  populations  of  Anstria  and  Prueda 
wiU  be  soon  united  to  the  ▼letoriotts  nee,  which  will  emploj  agatnet  them 
a  rdigioiis  propsgandism  and  the  sword^  as  has  been  done  In  Poland.— • 


ASCENTS  OF  MONT  BLANC. 

09  the  evening  of  this  day  the  firing  of  a  cannon  annoonced  tlial 

another  ssoent  of  Mont  Blane  had  been  acdompllshed  by  some  adventnioua 

tianllers.    My  guide  blamed  these  adventurous  people,  and  declared  that  it 

wasa  pieeeof  pnreMaM  of  Jfeifieurt  et  Damei,  to  risic  their  own  lives  and  the 

ItTea  of  ethers,  to  olimb  up  these  heights  to  see— mostfrequently  nothing!  He 

khnaelf  had  been  more  than  once  on  these  Mont^  Blanc  journey s,  and  more 

than  once  had  fallen  into  the  crevices  up  to  his  arms,  and  had  been  only  saved 

by  means  of  the  rope,  by  which  the  whole  procession  of  iee-travelleis  are 

attached,  the  one  to  the  other;  for  no  person  undertakes  the  ascent  of  Hont 

Blaae  attended  by  leas  than  six  guides.    One  of  these  gentlemen  may  still 

^  Been  in  the  valley  of  Chamouni,  with  green  gau£e  before  his  eyes^  owing 

to  the  severe  injury  which  they  received  from  the  ascent  of  Mont  BlanoA 

The  Mn  of  most  people  peels  oGF  after  this  visit  to  the  summit^  and  they 

Boffer  more  or  less  in  health.    Three  ladies  only,  and  all  three  unmarried^ 

We  hitherto  accomplished  this  journey : — Mdlle.  Paradis;  Mdlle.  D'Ange- 

▼ille,  a  lively,  energetic  Frenchwoman,  whom  I  saw  in  Geneva ;  and  an 

Eogliahwoman,  whose  name  has  esci^ied  my  memory.     The  two  latter 

ladies,  wlien  they  had  attained  the  highest  summit,  had  themselves  lifted 

opon  the  sbonldere  of  their  guides,  that  they  might  rise  to  a  greater  height 

than  any  of  their  predecessors. 

Mdlle.  D*Angeville  was,  however,  accompanied  upon  this  journey  by  a 
ikilful  draughtsman,  who  took  views  and  sketches  by  the  way,  so  that  her 
tiodertakmg  was  not  without  its  xesnlts  for  the  benefit  of  others.  I  kno  w^ 
however,  that  I  have  no  desiie  to  become  the  fourth  of  these  aspiring 
ladies. 

Hoiaee  Benedict  De  Sauasitre  has  connected  his  name  for  all  time  with 
that  of  Moat  Blane,  i»eoanos  he  was  the  first  scientific  man  who  penetrated 
its  mysteries.  Bat  he  was  not  the  first  who  ascended  it ;  this  was  a  peasant 
from  the  vale  of  Chamouni,  of  the  name  of  Balmat.  He  it  was  who  dls^ 
coTered  the  path  to  the  summit ;  but,  not  possesaing  seientifie  eultmte,  he 
coold  notmakescientific  observations.  WlthoutBalmat, however, perhaps, De 
Sanssore  might  not  have  been  able  to  reach  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc. 

From  childhood  De  Saussure  had  a  singularly  deep  love  for  mountains, 
ud  for  waadeffiog  amongst  them.  He  had  ^at  ss  veial  years  in  ascending, 
for  the  psnpoae  of  aoienttfic  exaninattons,  the  gteater  number  of  the  most 
cvDaidemUe  moontafaiMshains  of  Euiupe*    But  Biont  Blano  stiU  stood  tail* 
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ing  itself  and  its  Alpine  chain  in  myetery,  in  de&anee  of  the  yonqg  mooii- 
tain-explorer^B  longings  and  endearonrs, 

**  It  had  become  with  me/'  he  writes,  **  a  kind  of  disease.  My  eyn  nenr 
beheld  this  monntain,  which  can  be  seen  from  so  many  fdaoes  in  oar  diibict, 
without  my  experiencing  a  painf  al  feeling." 

At  length,  after  twenty-seven  years  of  longing  and  fmitleas  endssfoui, 
Saossnre  sncceeded,  in  August^  1737,  in  achieving  the  longed-for  sseeD^ind 
from  the  summit  was  able  to  survey  the  Alpine  chain  in  ail  diiectioitt. 

<*The  arrival  on  the  summit/*  he  writes,  *Mid  not  give  me  immedistdy 
all  the  pleasure  which  might  have  been  expected ;  becanae  the  leQg;thof  Um 
Struggle,  and  the  sense  of  the  trouble  which  it  had  cost  me  to  tesdi  itySeemed, 
as  it  wen,  to  have  irritated  me ;  and  it  was  with  a  kind  of  wrath  that  I 
trampled  the  snow  upon  its  highest  point.  Besides,  I  feared  not  bei^g 
able  to  make  the  observations  which  I  desired,  so  greatly  was  I  troubled  bj 
the  larity  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  difficulty  I  found  in  breathiqg;  wui  is 
working  at  this  height.  We  all  suffered  from  fever.'*  Everything^  how- 
ever, succeeded  to  Saussure  beyond  his  expectations ;  he  saw  everytliiag,iBd 
made  all  the  obsenrations  which  he  so  ardently  desired  to  make. 

^  I  scarcely  believed  my  own  eyes,**  he  says ;  ^  I  seemed  to  myietf  to  be 
dreaming,  when  I  saw  beneath  my  feet  the  terrific,  majestic  peaks,  the  acstt 
summits  of  Midi,  Argentiere,  and  Le  66ant,  the  very  basea  of  whidi  it  bad 
been  to  me  so  difficult  and  hazardous  to  climb.  1  understood  their  eon- 
nexion  and  their  form,  and  at  one  single  glance  was  able  to  clear  up  iuiev> 
tainty  which  years  of  labour  alone  could  not  have  done." 
.  Amongst  the  lesser  observations  which  De  Saussure  made  on  the  aiccDk, 
the  following  have  interested  me : — **  We  saw,'*  says  he,  **  near  the  sooDtt 
only  two  butterflies  ;  the  one  was  a  little  grey  night-butterfly,  {fkdtM^ 
which  flew  across  the  firet  snow ;  the  seoond,aday-butterfly,  which  appaand 
to  me  to  be  h  MjnrtiL  The  flower,  belonging  to  the  perfect  class,  which  I 
found  at  the  greatest  altitude,  was  a  SUeneaeauUs,  Small  mosses  wsR^ 
however,  growing  upon  the  very  highest  rocks." 

Saussure,  when  in  shado w,  saw  from  the  summit  of  Mont  Bhuw  the  atoa 
in  the  light  of  day,  and  the  colour  of  the  sky  was  almost  black. 

He  was  only  able  to  remain  four  houn  and  a  half  on  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  when  he  was  obliged  to  return.  But  in  the  stillness  of  the  nighi, 
when  he  had  recalled  all  he  had  actually  seen,  and  felt  the  grand  ^ctai* 
of  the  mountains  clearly  imprinted  upon  his  biain,  then  he  expericDcsd  "as 
unmingled  satisfaction."  And  well  indeed  he  mightl  He  had  accompliahed 
a  great  undertaking  for  science.  Even  science  has  its  hwoes  and  oobit 
martyn. — Drtdriia  Bremer. 


RAILROADS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Thk  ^  American  Railroad  Journal "  sums  up  the  actual  mikife  of  ^ 
reads  completed  in  the  United  States  on  the  1st  of  Janoaiy,  1B6I,  s( 
aOfim  milee,  with  about  16,000  miles  additkmal  that  an^  or  have  hea^ 
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nto  eodtirucdon.  The  incNaM  of  completed  roads  daniig  tha  put  year 
hM  beea  1,900  miles.  Of  the  completed  roads  24,027  miles  are  in  the  •<  loyal'*. 
lUtM^  and  8,933  mUes  in  the  states  now  in '« nbeUion."  The  condition  of  the 
iatter  is  so  bad  that  many  of  them  might  he  more  properly  classed  among: 
the  roads  **  under  constmction."  The  total  oost  of  the  oompletad  roads  and 
their  equipment  In  the  United  States  is  one  tkoutand  iwo  hmdredrndiix^-^ 
9k  miOion  dottan  ;  quite  a  respeetahle  sum  of  money  to  be  inrested  in  6n« 
blanch  of  bosiness.  Taking  the  gmnd  total  of  roads  oompletsd  and  under 
eoDstraction  in  the  seveml  states^  Ohio  stands  pre-emuient  aa  the  railtoad 
itite ;  but  fidia  hehind  Fennsyltania  in  the  nnmber  of  milea  completed* 
The  foUowiog  are  the  railroad  statistics  of  the  fire  gnat  railroad  atatea  :^ 
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Ohio 4,660  3;»7 

Perauyhania   4,071  3,545 

nUnois 3,600  3,080 

New-Yeric 2,006  2^808 

Indiiua. , 2,570  2,173 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  growth  of  the  railway  interest  of  the  United 
States.  From  1820  to  1829  there  were  bnt  three  miles  of  ndlway  in  the 
eonntry.  On  the  Ist  of  January,  1834,  there  were  762  miles ;  in  1841  the 
number  had  increased  to  4,311  miles ;  in  1851  to  15,672  miles ;  and  on  t^ 
Ist  of  January,  1864,  the  amount  of  completed  nulway  has  grown  to  38,806 
tniles,  with  16,000  more  miles  in  progress.  .  . 
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No»  LXXX1V.^TH£  OMMISC1£NO£  OF  GOD. 
(psalm  cxxxdc.  1 — ^12.) 

All  our  yiewa  of  the  nature  and  attribntes  of  the  Diyine  Being  must  of 
MMsiity  be  imperfect.  The  gulf  which  separatee  the  created  from  the 
Uacreated  is  not  to  be  passed  either  by  the  strength  of  reason,  or  by  the 
holdocn  of  imagination.  The  knowledge  of  the  moral  character  of  God,  how- 
ever, is  sufficiently  given  us  by  rerdation.  Here  negligence  is  peril,  and 
HPMMaaoe  loes.  To  recommend  oumlves  to  His  notice  is  the  highest  wisdom. 
To  aenre  Him  worthUy  is  the  object  of  our  existence.  Hence  the  importsnce 
«f  oar  obtaining  the  dearest  possible  acquaintance  with  His  word.  Only  let 
^i  remember  that  humility  is  the  true  approach  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
^Hy.  It  waa  only  when  the  shepherd  of  Midian  tremblingly  hid'his  &ce, 
that  God  spoke  from  the  burning  bush,  and  declared  His  name. 

Of  all  the  DiTina  attiibutea  there  is  none  that  more  forcibly  appeals  to 
^  pmdenoe,  and  humbles  our  pride,  than  that  of  Omniscience.  In  this 
4«ilaiitisfiillyreoqgnized.  We  axe  taught  that  God  fills  the  wide  domains 
«f  Hia  nittf eis^.nai^.^  iU  ntmoet  hetg^t%  deaoending  to  iklowesl  depths, 

Tou  X— Fma  asBixa.   *        *  '  3*  a 
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nd  pervading  dD  tliiiigt.  Beyond  the  Itmifts  df  the  finite^  in  theitoA 
daikneoB  which  eirelce  cientbn.  His  piceenee  for  erer  dwdW,  B«i  iba 
hmiginntimi  b  soon  wearied  with  tiie  thovght.  We  fly  bade  to  tbiMith, 
as  to  oor  proper  home  and  rest. 

Saeh  things  as  heaTeny  the  mysteries  of  hsdesy  and  the  tcniUe  mcmIi  rf 
helly  tonched  npon  in  this  psalm,  we  do  not  intend  here  is  oqbMk. 
Witlidmwing  frem  svch  hr  daatanoes  and  heighti^  let  oor  aUealioB  be 
confined  to  onrsel ves.  We  omit  also  all  notice  of  the  workings  of  tke  nA 
nadiinery  of  natmc.  We  will  fsiget  the  past,  too,  with  iUaeeoBslskM 
of  knowledge,  its  Joys  and  sorows^  ita  good,  bad,  and  indifimot  setoi; 
and  esdoding  the  f atnre,  with  its  o<mtiqg«neias  and  certainties,  coafim  ssr 
thoughts  to  human  life  as  it  is  at  the  present  moment. 

The  present  moment  I    What  scenes  present  themselves  tkroogbovt  Um 
world  in  this  actual  point  of  time.    The  son  is  rising  over  pescefalrilkgci 
and  cultivated  fields ;  his  neontide  glare  qulrers  over  sandy  dessrts ;  sod 
the  purple  shades  of  evening  are  falling  over  forest  and  moor.    One  half  of 
the  world  is  in  darkness.    Upon  such  varied  scenes  does  the  eye  of  God 
rest.    But  among  the  many  millions  of  the  human  race^  scattered  thio^gb 
so  many  countries  and  climates,  not  one  human  being  is  hidden.    Mao  ess 
hide  himsrif  from  his  fellows.    He  can  bury  himself  in  the  dsrkoc«  of 
night ;  withdraw  into  the  recesses  of  buildings,  the  depths  of  foresia,  or  tie 
loneliness  of  deserts.     Bat  none  can  hide  himself  from  God.    ''  Whither 
shall  I  go  from  Thy  Spiriti  or  whither  shall  I  flee  from  Thy  prtseacf  t 
If  I  say.  Surely  the  darkness  shall  cover  me  ;  even  the  night  shsU  bo  ligiit 
about  me.    Yea,  the  darkness  hideth  not  from  Thee ;  but  the  night  duoHb 
as  the  day :  the  darkness  and  the  light  are  both  alike  to  Thee."  Thi%  thcs, 
is  the  grand  truth  which  so  much  concerns  us,— that  all  human  beingi  m 
eonUnuously  in  the  sight  of  the  most  high  6od«  At  one  glance.  He  obserm 
the  prisoner  in  his  cell,  and  tha  king  In  hia  psiaoe ;  tho  csowds  of  gm^ 
cities^  the  mariners  in  ships— ** frogments  of  a  world** — upon  the  tOeot 
waters ;  nobility  and  beauty  in  the  gilded  saloon,  wretchedness  and  ponrtj 
huddled  on  the  straw  of  miserable  cellars.  In  that  immedialo  and  anbiekcs 
glance,  the  countries  of  the  earth,  the  circumstances  of  eadi  indlridasl,  10 
well  as  of  each  great  nation,  are  all  comprised.    Heie^  where  iada^ 
and  peace  have  filled  the  land  with  busy  cities  and  waving  plenty;  or 
again,  where  desolation  has  swept  like  the  angel  of  death,  and  left  is  iti 
track  trampled  harvests,  deserted  hearths,  and  untimely  giavas ;«— In  sO  tbo 
vast  assemblage  of  human  beings  that  now  people  the  eartfi,  there  Is  sot 
one  whose  present  position  and  lot  are  forgotten  before  the  Ood  and  Fliiher 
of  us  all. 

Every  action,  likewise,  that  is  now  transpiring  in  the  wotid  Is  msafM. 
None  is  so  important  as  to  engross  His  attention,  none  so  minnta  as  IsoMe 
Bis  observation.  How  innumerable  are  those  aets !  HowvwtlheaapsoitX 
that  at  one  glance  can  sum  up  that  number  I  Yet  the  DMne  Wad,  vtlh 
infinite  esse,  embraces  all,  alike  in  thehr  number  and  in  their  dli«rfly» 
t>eeds  of  piety  and  sb,  justiee  and  li^nstieei  love 


ud  htifed ;  U(f  coobtlctfB  Variety  of  aefts  spriogbg  fron  d€tirM»  appetltM) 
PMMOS  ^th  all  their  combination  and  canseqnencM,  are  ''naked  and 
opmed  unto  the  eyes  of  Him  with  whom  we  have  to  do.'' 

Such  a  riew  of  the  Divine  ezcellenoe  natonllj  awakens  in  ne  feetings 
of  awe  and  admiration.  Let  ue  dwell  a  little  on  what  it  evidently 
implies. 

What  is  outward  and  visible  inadequate! j  sliows  forth  the  character  of 
nan.  All  these  nnmberlesaand  varied  manifestations  rise,  not  ftom  the  world 
of  matter,  but  from  the  inner  and  inviatble  world  of  mind.  Thought  eaii 
often  be  repressed  with  ease.  To  set  it  folly  forth  is  frequently  difficult, 
fisoee  it  is  only  by  looking  within  the  breast  that  ehaxaeter  can  be  truly 
lEQown.  Here  sia  originates  and  matures  its  schemes ;  and  heee  virtue  indulges 
is  those  noble  and  generons  sentiment^  which  its  native  modesty  conceals 
froBi  thegaae  of  the  world.  The  Almighty,  however,  needs  not  the  out- 
ward sign  in  order  that  He  may  perceive  the  inward  thought.  Forgetful^ 
acn  of  this  is  the  great  hiding-place  of  the  simple.  We  may  bring  mid- 
Bight  upon  ourselves  in  the  sunshine  of  noon  by  closing  the  eyes ;  and  thus, 
too,  the  cloMng  of  the  mental  eye  against  the  **  true  light''  may  produoe  a 
^alw  feeling  of  aecrecy,  but  cannot  render  us  the  less  observed.  Men  can 
cloak  themselves  from  iheir  fellow*men.  Under  the  prayer  of  the  Pharisee 
vaa  the  swelling  of  pride ;  and  beneath  the  kiss  of  a  false  love  lay  the 
tressea  of  Judas.  But  let  a  man  really  foiget  God,  and  let  him  successfully 
cooceal  his  purposefrom  others ;  let  neither  the  tongue  speak,  thecheek  blush, 
aor  the  lip  quiver ;  let  him  give  no  sign  in  the  sight  of  has  fellows ;  yet 
bu  self-control  is  vain.  He,  whose  eyes  are  Uke  unto  *<  a  £aroe  of  fire,"  sees 
through  the  secret  recesses  of  that  soul.  The, truth  must  one  day  be  pro* 
clauned  on  the  housetops.  God  neither  asks  our  permissioa.  nor  waits  our 
mvitatisn.<^The  return  of  the  Sabbath  brings  with  it  the  uplifted  handa  of 
thonssnds  of  worshippers.  By  solemn  anthems  they  invoke  the  presence 
of  the  Omniscient,  and  in  the  pleadings  of  litanies  snd  spirit  of  prayer 
expose  the  secret  chambers  of  the  soul.  God's  church  cries  aloud,  as 
David  did  :  **  Search  me,  O  God,  and  know  my  heart :  tiy  me,  and  know 
nj  thoughts  :  and  see  if  there  be  any  wicked  way  in  me,  and  lead  me  in 
the  way  everlaatiog."  While  such  a  prayer  to  •*  search  "  us  is  a  highly 
tliglous  service,  and  most  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God,  as  an  act  of  confi- 
dence in  Him,  it  is  by  no  means  on  the  ground  that  our  acquiescence  can 
contribute  to  His  more  ready  access  to  our  inmost  thoughts. 

With  what  care  do  men  now  conceal  their  designs  from  each  other, 
'fhe  contention  of  parties,  the  ambition  of  states,  the  ends  of  justice, 
frequently  demand  that  secrecy  should  be  observed.  An  ill-timed 
•vowsl  of  policy,  however  wise  and  beneficial  that  policy  might  otherwise 
have  been,  has  often  been  followed  by  disastrous  consequences.  But  upon 
til  the  schemes  of  party,  the  consultations  of  cabinets,  and  the  ambition  of 
FHnef%  vesta  the  eye  of  Him  from  whom  no  secrets  are  hidden.  Wretched 
ig  tintman  who  bears  about  with  him  a  guilty  secret ;  who  has  every  now 
•al  Hm  to  est  firm  the  brow,  to  hush  the  blood,  and  embolden  the  eyes; 
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At  this  hour  men  are  wandering  about  the  world,  free  from  the  hand  of  jus- 
tice, but  with  the*<  worm  that  dieth  not  **  at  their  hearts.  In  the  fear  that 
nature  conspires  for  their  detection^  in  evety  sound  the/  hear  a  Toiee,  lad 
in  OTery  movement  see  a  finger  pointing  to  retribution.  On  the  startkd 
sleep  of  the  guiltj,  and  on  the  slumber  of  innocence,  rests  the  cahn  and 
equal  eye  of  Him  from  whom  none  can  flee ! 

He  knows  our  purposes  also: — ^*'Thou  underatandeat  my  thoagbt 
afiur  ofiv"  He  sees  the  q»eeulations  of  commerce,  the  stntcgy  of  war,  the 
peaceful  cares  of  industry,  the  designs  of  benerolence;  and  He  knows 
all  human  anxieties  and  sorrows,  from  the  swift  shadow  orer  the  mind 
of  youth,  to  the  grave  thoughts  of  manhood,  and  thence  onwards  to  the 
shrinkings  of  the  departing.  No  child  of  man  but  enjoya  the  attention  of 
**  the  God  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh.'*  And  lest  we  should  suppose  that  aof 
part  of  human  life  is  unwatched,  the  history  of  Nebuchadnessar  ahowstbat 
even  the  imagery  of  dreams  falls  under  His  notice  and  control. 

Such,  then,  ia  this  sublime  doctrine.  Upon  the  throne  of  the  mdvem  ails 
*'  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords.''  The  hundreds  of  millions  of  in* 
habitanta  composing  the  population  of  our  globe  are  as  perfectly  known  as 
if  each  individual  were  ita  sole  occupant.  Belbre  Him  ia  spread  out  the 
scene :  here  darknesa,  clouds,  and  wintry  storm  ;  there  the  blue  sk j,  the 
glad  sunshine,  and  the  abundance  of  summer.  He  looks  aa  well  on  the 
troubled  waters  of  the  bad  man's  heart  as  upon  the  unutterable  ealm  of 
the  Christian  soul.  Before  that  ever-present  existence, — an  attentioB 
that  never  wearies,  a  reason  that  grasps  all  mystery,  a  memory  that  can* 
not  fail,  a  love  that  employs  all  these  lor  the  good  of  His  ereaturea^— the 
limited,  weak,  and  erring  hnman  mind  must  ever  bow  in  the  profounM 
humility  and  ftwe. 

DMin.  J.  V.  P. 


ORIGIN  OF  TEXTS. 

The  custom  of  taking  a  text  as  the  basb  of  a  sermon  or  lecture  ia  said  to 
have  originiated  about  the  time  of  Ezra,  who,  accompanied  by  seveinl  I^vto 
in  a  public  congr^ation  of  men  and  women,  ascended  a  pulpit,  opened  th« 
book  of  the  law,  and,  after  addreasing  a  prayer  to  the  Deity,  to  which  ^ 
people  said  *^  Amen,"  ^*  read  in  the  law  of  God  distinctly,  gave  the  ae»^ 
and  caused  them  to  understand  the  reading."  Previous  to  tiie  timeof  £■>*» 
(b.o.  467t)  the  patriarchs  delivered  in  public  asaemUiea  either  prophecies 
or  moral  instruction  for  the  edification  of  the  people ;  and  it  waa  not  natil 
the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonian  captivity,  duriag  whidi  tiaio 
they  had  almost  lost  the  language  in  which  the  Pentateueh  waa  writtaa, 
that  it  became  necessary  to  explain  as  well  aa  to  read  the  Seriptorea  to  thsaa 
—a  praetice  adopted  by  Ezra,  and  since  univeraally  followed.  In  later 
times,  (Acto  XV.  21,)  the  Book  of  Mosea  was  **  read  in  the  aynag^gue  tnsj 
Sabbath-day."  To  this  custom  our  Saviour  conformed ;  and  in  the  aya^ge|ue 
one  Sabbath-day  read  a  passage  from  the  prophet  la^ah,  then,  dooung  the 
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book,  letanMd  it  to  the  priesti  and  preaohed  from  the  text*  This  oustom, 
which  now  prermils  all  over  the  Chrietian  world,  wae  interrupted  in  the 
dark  agefl^  when  the  ^  Ethiee ''  of  Aristotle  were  read  in  manj  churches  on 
Sonday,  instead  of  the  holy  Scriptures. 


REST  AND  CHANGE. 

Im  the  midst  of  long-continned  prosperity,  it  is  well  to  remember  the 
principle  expressed  in  the  following  paragraph  from  a  popular  author  :— 

In  the  history  of  every  community  there  are  periods  of  comparative  quiet, 
when  the  great  machine  of  society  performs  all  its  various  movements  so 
smoothly  and  regularly  that  there  is  nothing  to  remind  us  of  its  being  in 
motion.  And  who  has  not  remarked  that,  when  an  unlooked-for  accident 
lets  it  a-jarringy  by  breaking  up  some  minor  wheel  or  axis,  there  follows  a 
whole  series  of  disasters,  pressing  the  one  upon  the  other,  with  stroke  after 
itroke?  We  live,  perhaps,  in  some  quiet  village,  and  see  our  neighbours, 
tiie  inhabitants,  moving  noiselessly  around  us,— the  young  rising  up  to 
maturity,  the  old  descending  slowly  to  the  grave.  Death,  for  a  long  series 
of  years,  drafts  out  his  usual  number  of  conscripts  from  among  only  the 
weak  and  the  aged ;  and  there  is  no  irregular  impressment  of  the  young 
and  vigorous  in  the  way  of  accident.  Anon,  however,  there  succeeds  a 
series  of  disasters.  One  of  the  villagers  topples  over  a  precipice,  one  is 
engulfed  in  a  moraas,  one  is  torn  to  pieces  by  the  wheels  of  an  engine,  one 
perishes  in  fording  a  river,  one  falls  by  the  hand  of  an  enemy,  one  dies  by 
bia  own.  And  then  in  a  few  months,  perhaps,  the  old  order  of  things  is 
again  established,  and  all  goes  on  regularly  as  before.  In  the  phenomena 
of  even  the  inanimate  world  we  see  nuirks  of  a  similar  economy.  Whoever 
baa  mused  for  a  single  half-hour  by  the  side  of  a  waterfall,  must  have 
remarked  that,  without  any  apparent  change  in  the  volume  of  the  stream, 
the  waters  descend  at  one  time  louder  and  more  furious,  at  auother  gentler 
and  more  subdued.  Whoever  has  listened  to  the  bowlings  of  the  night 
wind,  must  have  heard  it  sinking  at  intervals  into  long  hollow  pauses,  and 
then  riring  and  sweeping  onwards,  gust  after  gust.  Whoever  has  stood  on 
the  seashore  during  a  tempest,  must  have  observed  that  the  waves  roll 
towards  their  iron  barrier  in  alternate  series  of  greater  and  lesser, — now 
frettbg  ineffectually  against  an  object  Which  the  next  moment  they  thunder 
hresiatibly  over.  But  between  the  irregularities  of  the  inanimate  world, 
and  those  of  the  rational,  there  exbts  one  striking  difierence.  We  may 
uaign  natural  causes  for  the  alternate  rise  and  fall  of  the  winds  and  waters ; 
W  it  is  not  thus,  in  most  instances,  with  tliose  ebbs  and  flows,  gusts  and 
paosea^  which  occur  in  the  world  of  man.  They  set  our  reasonings  at  defi- 
uce,  and  we  can  only  refer  them  to  the  will  of  Deity.  We  can  only  say 
regaidiog  them,  that  the  climax  seems  to  be  a  favourite  figure  in  the  book 
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of  PfOTidenee  ;  that  God  Bpeaki  to  U4  ia  HU  dUpeimttofli»  ni,  id  thi 
more  eloquent  turna  of  His  diacoane, — ^if  Ilia  diaeipluie  toward  ■•  nuiy  bt 
00  staled, — piles  op  instance  npon  instance  wiUi  sublime  and  imficsan 

profusion. — Hu^h  Miller, 


PAGES  FOB  THE  YOUNG. 

NO.  XV. — SCIENCE  A.ND  RBTBULTION. 

• 

There  are  at  the  present  time  many  indications  of  a  denre,  m  a  eertiin 
class  of  mindsy  to  set  the  facts  and  deductions  of  science  in  antagonism  to 
the  claims  of  revelation.  This  is  not  a  new  thing  in  the  world.  It  lus 
ever  been  so ;  and  the  same  disposition  will  probably  continue  to  ibow 
itself,  in  one  form  or  another,  as  long  as  man,  who  at  heart  is  af  enmitj 
with  God,''  shall  remain  in  a  state  of  moral  probation. 

This  disposition  is  visible  in  almost  every  department  of  human  thoogbt 
and  activity.  Atheism  itself  has  sometimes  sought  a  plea  for  its  monatrout 
belief,  or  non-belief,  in  the  field  of  pure  science.  Every  new  diacoveiy, 
"whether  in  the  heavens  above  or  in  the  world  around  us,  in  phyncal  seieDct 
or  in  mental  philosophy,  is  eagerly  scanned,  by  not  a  few,  in  order  to  find 
an  old  objection  to  revelation  strengthened,  or  a  new  one  started. 

Most  of  us  are  aware  of  the  special  form  which  this  spirit  of  unbelief 
lias  lately  assumed.  We  have  now  amongst  us  conspicuous  **  theologia1l^'* 
who,  strange  to  say,  seem  to  distrust  the  Bible  the  longer  they  profess  to 
study  and  explain  it  by  the  aid  of  science. 

Some  of  our  younger  readers  will  probably,  at  one  time  or  another,  meet 
with  traces  of  these  false  doctrines  in  the  course  of  their  studies.  Indeed,  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  read  much  at  the  present  day,  without  meeting  msoj 
and  varied  expressions  of  the  spirit  of  Antichrist.  Sometimes  it  is  in  tlu 
form  of  argument ;  sometimes  it  is  in  an  attractive  poem  ;  aometimes  it  is 
in  the  shape  of  bitter  invective.  Again  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  tales  wluch 
the  young  read  with  such  avidity ;  or  agdn,  the  poison  is  insinuated  vdSH 
so  much  that  is  pleasant  and  wholesome,  that  suspicion  is  lulled  just  when 
It  should  be  most  awalce,  and  mischief  is  done  at  the  momenf  of  oar  feel- 
ing the  greatest  security.  Never  was  it  so  important  for  young  peo- 
ple to  have  rooted  in  them  certain  leading  principles,  aneh  as  sbsll 
enable  them  to  choose  the  good  and  reject  the  evil,  in  all  that  they  msj 
read  or  hear  about  science  and  revelation,  their  respective  elaims  sod 
authority. 

There  are  some  simple  directions,  which,  if  carefully  fixed  In  the  fflisd, 
'will  greatly  assist  the  sincere  inquirer  in  avoiding  the  dangers  to  which  we 
have  alluded.    They  are  such  as  these  :-^ 

Let  it  ever  be  remembered  that  the  book  of  nature,  Into  whkh  sdeaes 
so  earnestly  looks,  and  the  book  of  revelation,  into  which  the  Christiaa 
•Iso  so  earnestly  looks,  ixrefrm  mi  Author.   Vvien^  th«rofote,  that  A«lhor 
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etn  be  luppottd  cipM%  of  eoatndictlng  Himielfy  then  can  be  ootUat  in 
either  one  of  theee  booka,  if  righUy  nnderstood,  that  oaa  be  lefc  in  oppaei* 
don  or  oontiadictlon  to  anything  contained  in  the  otlicr.  He  who  mada 
the  woride,  dictated  the  Bible.  To  tbie  concltteion  ali  true  science  pointa. 
The  greatest  philoaopheis  the  woxid  has  yet  seen,  perliapa  wili  ever  sea^ 
have  been  simple  belteven  in  rcTclatioa.  Newtoo,  Bacon,  and  Locke^— * 
and  three  greater  names  than  these  cannot  be  mentk>ned,--all  studied  tba 
Bible  irith  the  rererent  slm^icity  of  little  children.  To  find  a  stray  sen* 
tenee  from  any  one  of  tliese  great  minde^  implying  a  moment^a  donbt  of  the 
mpremsey  of  tlie  word  of  God,  wonld  startle  the  world  of  thinkeis  aa 
mveh  as  the  discorery  of  any  facts  or  principles  that  shonld  set  aside  their 
Isbottre  in  the  capacity  of  philosophers.  It  is  matter  of  eatperienee,  then, 
that  the  very  loftiest  powers  and  attainments  possible  to  the  hnman  liacQlties^ 
need  not  disconiage,  bnt  rather  cherish,  a  feeling  of  perfect  submission  to 
the  Biblei  as  elaimiag  to  be  a  DiHne  book.  We  do  not  say  that  some  Tory 
elerer  men  hare  not  started  objectbns  to  reTe]ation,on  grounds  whioh  they 
hare  thought  more  or  less  reasonable.  Too  many  have  dona  thia  to  their 
own  hnrt^  and  to  the  hurt,  the  eternal  ruin  possibly,  of  such  As  haTe  been 
led  by  them.  Bnt  wherever  there  has  been  sufBcieat  opportunity  for  strict 
faiTestigBtian,  aoch  objections  hare  entirely  disappeared ;  and,  exeept  as 
eootributing  to  record  the  triumphs  of  the  truths  contained  in  the  Bible^ 
hsTe  ceased  to  be  remembered.  The  fact  is  that  the  battle-field  is  ever  a 
Aiftiag  one  on  the  part  of  scepticism,  opposition  to  the  revealed  word  of 
God  being  rarely  oiiered  long  together  at  the  same  point,  or  under  the  aanid 
fona. 

It  should  be  further  carried  in  the  mind  of  evwy  student  of  the  Bible^ 
that  It  is  a  book  designedly  addraseed  to  our  faith.  It  also  speaks,  of  course^ 
to  the  understanding.  If  it  did  not  do  so,  it  would  be  unworthy  of  dur 
attention.  But  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  more  than  a  book  submitted  to  our 
iatelligenee,  just  aa  an  ordinary  book,  or  just  aa  facts  and  prineiplea  in  the 
attnial  worid  are  submitted  to  our  obeervaUen.  The  intelUct  finds,  indeed, 
U»  legitimate  exerdse,  a  worthy  object  of  pursuit,  in  the  word  of  God ;  but 
iotalleet  mloms  can  never  enable  us  to  reach  the  true  practical  purpose  of  the 
Divuie  word.  As  the  most  accomplished  historimi  does  not  depend  upon  his 
pononal  observation  alone  of  men  and  things,  but  to  his  observations  adds  the 
teetimony  and  reaearches  of  others,  and  feels  hia  dependence  on  them,  so, 
obIj  la  an  Infinitely  higher  sense  and  degree,  must/ncA  be  added  to  our  posl« 
tire  knowledge  in  reading  the  Bible,  if  we  are  to  make  it  our  own  as  a  power 
naliaing  in  ns  the  great  design  fot  wlilch  it  is  placed  in  our  hands.  Indeed, 
our  own  knowledge  though  it  should  comprise  whatever  all  umu  ever  did 
know,  or  will  yet  of  themselves  come  to  know,  would  carry  us  but  a  rery 
Httle  way  towards  understanding  the  things  with  which  the  word  of  God 
deals.  They  must  be  received  by  faith,  or  not  at  all.  No  uMitteff  how  far 
back  a  man  may  think  he  ean  put  the  point  at.  which  he  must  suneader 
hioMelf  to  the  principle  of  trust ;  no  matter  how  comprehensive  he  may 
iDike  the  circle  of  his  positive  knowledge ;  no  matter  how  long  he  may 
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ftoTe  oflF  tilt  tnoment  which  the  inteUett  oi  the  <<  naaial ''  tam  wmU  iiu« 
avoid;  there  does  eome  a  ens&B  when  he  must  either  feel  tbai  what  be 
umtUmamU  is  as  nothing  in  eomparieon  with  what  God  oiieri^— thai  i% 
he  must  *"  lire  hy  faith,"^-or  he  must  forego  all  poesihUity  of  bong  era 
hion^t  into  that  relationship  with  God  which  it  is  the  object  of  tbe  Bibk 
to  display  in  ite  origin,  ito  natnue,  iU  conditions.    The  "*  wise  ignoitiiee" 
of  fiiith  stands  at  the  yery  entrance  to  all  true  noral  and  spiritual  life;  sad 
he  who  has  made  the  greatest  progress,  hsa  mn  the  fastest  and  loBgat  m 
that  life,  finds  that  such  **  wise  ignorance  *'  becomes  him  at  OTCiy  stage  of 
his  counci  is  more  and  more  of  a  necessity  the  farther  he  adrances.   **  For 
my  own  part,'*  says  an  eminent  living  writer,*  *'  while  I  bdieTO  in  nsa's 
indefinite  progress  in  knowledge,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  that  I  look  far 
it  only  in  virtue  of  those  conditions  which  He  who  has  made  him  hn 
imposed,  and  which  befit  the  posture  and  capacities  of  a  dependent  nd  iaiit 
nature.    I  believe,  with  those  who  have  hiUierto  been  aoconnied  the  wiaait 
of  men,  that  the  consdonsness  of  our  ignorance  is  one  of  the  most  prcdosi 
XMtrts  of  knowledge^  and  the  nncere  oonfiassion  of  it  one  of  the  surest  peo6 
of  wisdom.** 

:  We  shall  hail  the  day  when  such  golden  maxims  universally  obtain  ;— 
»hen  science,  so  far  from  halting,  hastens  on  her  way  with  safe  and  swifUr 
steps  to  her  great  objects,  because  clothed  with  that  humility  withoat 
which  she  cannot  enter  **  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;**— 4hat  tne  wtadcai 
without  which  the  utmost  gains  of  knowledge  prove  to  be  an  inetiieTabk 
loss.  We  never  hear  of  emverted  men  fiming  into  the  gross  miatakcs  whkk 
have  recently  filled  the  Christian  world  with  surprise  and  diqgnstg  saA 
mistakes  as  the  denial  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures^  the  Divinity  of 
Christ,  and  the  necessity  of  Christ's  atonement  for  the  an  of  man.  Thsaa 
things  Are  all  ^' plain  to  him  that  understaadeth,  and  right  to  them  tbat 
find  knowledge :"  they  are  << plain  "  as  a  ''law  of  Ufe,"  they  are  ''ri^" 
In  demanding  our  perfect  submission  to  them,— *in  making  llaith  an  iadis* 
pensable  condition  of  our  entering  into  that  ^  life."  ''  By  their  firnits  jf 
shall  know  them."  Whether  lurking  amongst  the  pleasant  plncea  of  oesdi 
and  systems  which  they  professedly  hold,  but  industriously  uBdermine,  or 
avowedly  putting  themselves  as  men  of  arithmetic  and  adenee  in  ain^f 
against  the  Bible,— or  at  most  defending  the  troth  rather  from  love  of  cod- 
tention  and  dispute  than  from  a  regard  to  the  tmth  itself— the  eeotriiio- 
ttons  of  all  such  men  to  the  '^  theology  "  and  **  science  "  of  their  times  sie 
even  now  evidently  the ''  wood,  hay, and  stubble,"  to  be  consumed  in  ''that 
day."  Theproof  of  what  sort  they  are"  is  alrsady  given.  Anditisnst 
a  misfortone  so  much  as  it  is  a  crime,  that  the  great  points  of  the  Cbristisa 
ISiith  should  in  the  nineteenth  century  be  questioned  diiefly  by  some  wbo 
ought  to  be  among  its  most  lealous  guardians.  But  it  is  the  eld  sloiy, 
vnder  another  form  s— they  stumble  at  that  ancient  **  niek  of  oflenee," 
^  Whosoever  believeth  on  Him  shall  not  be  ashamed." 


e  Henry  Rogers, 
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Yeti  amidrt  nmoh  to  mourn  orer,  there  are  signs  of  the  growth  of  a  right' 
ipirit  in  the  treatment  of  xevelation  among  scientific  men*  The  foregoing 
pingiaphs  were  only  jnst  written  when  oor  eye  fell  upon  the  foUowhug 
statement  in  the  '*  Times  **  newspaper  :-* 

"In  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation,  April  2l8t,  1864,  Canon  Words- 
worth presented  a  petition,  signed  by  several  persons  describing  themselvea 
» atodents  of  the  natural  sciences,  in  which  they  expressed  their  sincere 
ngni  that  researches  into  scientific  truth  were  perverted  by  some  in  our 
times  into  ooeasion  for  casting  doubt  upon  the  truths  and  authenticity  of  tha 
helj  Scriptures.    The  petitioners  proceeded  to  say  :— 

" '  We  concttve  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  word  of  God,  as  written  in 
the  book  of  nature,  and  God's  word  written  in  holy  Scripture,  to  contradict 
eadi  other,  however  much  they  may  appear  to  differ.  We  are  not  forget- 
ful that  physical  science  is  not  complete,  but  is  only  in  a- condition  of  pro* 
gre«,  and  that  at  present  our  finite  reason  enables  us  only  to  see  as  through 
a  glsM  darkly ;  and  we  confidently  believe  that  a  time  will  come  when  the 
tvro  records  will  be  seen  to  agree  in  every  particular*  We  cannot  but 
deplore  that  natural  science  should  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion  by  many 
who  do  not  make  a  study  of  it,  merely  on  account  of  the  unadvised  mauner 
in  which  some  are  placing  it  in  opposition  to  holy  writ.  We  believe  it  is 
the  doty  of  every  scientific  student  to  investigate  nature  simply  for  the 
pQipose  of  elucidating  truth  ;  and  that  if  he  finds  that  some  of  his  results 
appear  to  be  in  contradiction  to  the  written  word,  or  rather  to  his  own 
i&teiprstationa  of  it,  which  may  be  erroneous,  he  should  not  presumptu- 
esaly  affirm  that  his  own  conclusions  must  be  right,  and  the  statements  of 
Scripture  wrong ;  rather,  leave  the  two  side  by  side  till  it  shall  please  God 
to  allow  us  to  see  the  manner  in  which  they  may  be  reconciled ;  and, 
Mead  of  innstiBg  upon  the  seeming  difi^erences  between  science  and  the 
Seriptnres,  it  would  be  as  well  to  rest  in  Daith  upon  the  points  in  whic^ 
they  agree.  We  therefore  pray  that  the  bishops  and  deigy  in  convocation 
aoembled,  and  the  Church  of  England,  will  do  all  in  their  power  to 
maintain  an  harmonious  alliance  between  physical  science  and  revealed 
religion.' 

''The  petition.  Canon  Wordsworth  said,  was  signed  by  some  of  the  most 
Kientifio  men  in  the  country/' 

This  is  as  it  elionld  be.    They  who  pursue  truth  in  this  temper  will  not 

loss  their  reward^  even  though  the  **  glory,''  which,  as  men  of  science,  they 

•eek,  should  have  at  last  **  no  glory  "  in  their  view,  by  reason  of  a  glory 

which  exceDeth*" 

'      Thbta* 


THE  PROUD  POOR :  WHAT  ARE  WE  DOING  FOR  THEM? 

It  cannot  be  denied^  says  a  daily  paper,  that  we  have,  of  late  years,  made 
earnest  and  not  inefiective  efforts  to  meet  the  many  forms  in  which  poverty 
pRsentsiifal^andlesseniatleastytheeztrem^sttffezingsofthedestitute.  We 


luTe  Mi  that  th«n  was  much  which  parish  affioenoaald  aot  do  iatbis  beUif, 
and  not  alittle  thai  they  wovldnal  do — loth6  8ea&dal<>f  onrags.    Hmov- 
iag  storias  were  laid  from  time  to  time  of  women  and  children  fatatiogvitk 
hunger  and  weariness,  driven  from  the  workhouse-door  at  nighti  and  ia  ^ 
depth  of  winter ;  nor  was  it  a  rare  thing  to  see  heaps  o^  hnman  lyeiagt  lying 
hnddled  together  against  the  workhonse- walls  nnder  rain  or  snow,— trsmpi, 
TagnmtSy  incorrigible  l>eggars,  if  you  will ;  hut  still  of  the  same  tehurf 
blood  as  ourselves.    Eren  now,  with  all  that  we  have  done  to  eoneet  tiiii^ 
to  supplement  by  private  generous  effort  the  shortcomings  of  woikbooN 
officers,  no  one  can  wdk  oar  streets  at  night  without  h'ghting  upsn  boom 
outcast  who  is  fain  to  take  a  night*s  lodging  on  a  door-step,  reekleo,  Id  her 
extreme  of  misery,  whether  tliis  refuge  is  the  last  for  which  she  will 
trouble  the  world ;  perhaps,  even  preying  that  it  may  be  an.   Still  ws  eas- 
not  think  of  the  night-refuges  which  have  recently  spnug  up,  withoet 
taking  a  hopeful  view  of  the  future ;  and  believing  that  hefere  veiy  Wag 
private  charity  will  so  multiply  them,  that  in  every  quarter  of  the  teva 
weary,  dejected,  fainting  humanity  will  find  a  door  open  to  welcosH  it,  s 
fire-side  at  which  it  can  rest,  a  bed  to  lie  down  in,  and  drenm  of  a  happier 
to*moirow.    But  with  all  that  we  have  done  and  are  doings,  there  is  still  s 
form  of  poverty  for  which  we  have  provided  little  or  nothing.    For  stiaa- 
ons  poverty  that  will  do  battle  for  its  righta,  and  clamour  till  it  gets  theiB, 
than  is  the  workhouse,  with  an  appeal  to  the  police-court.    For  tiftSA 
poverty  there  is  the  more  willing  mercy  of  the  night-refuge.    For  gssteel 
destitution  there  is  the  House  of  Charity,  in  Soho.    But  for  the  stmggliiiK 
poverty  of  honest  pride,  the  pride  of  self-respect,  for  the  poverty  that  will 
rather  die  than  expose  its  thin  clothing  and  empty  cupboard  to  an  oftdsl 
of  any  kind,  and  which  daily,  by  inches,  wears  life  out,  toiliog  and  Cuniih- 
ing  tlU,  from  sheer  exhaustion,  the  heart  ceases  to  beat  ;  for  thia  kind  flf 
pOTCity  we  have  provided  nothing. 


RADIANT  CHARACTERS. 

^  Okb  of  the  most  precious  hooks  in  the  world  is  in  the  Unlvctstty  Likaiy 
at  Upsala,  in  Sweden.  Even  outwardly  it  is  licaotifnl,  la  ita  ax^ninl> 
binding.  It  is  a  copy  of  the  Gospels  translated  into  the  old  mother  Gotkk, 
one  thousand  two  hundred  years  before  Lnther  tranalated  then  into  thit 
modem  Gothic  called  German,-^tha  version  which  the  good  Bishop  Ulphthi 
made  nearly  as  far  back  as  the  Council  of  Kicca ;  a  sort  of  aariy  protsitsr 
pK^becy  on  T>ehalf  of  the  Teuton  race,  showing  that  they  would  alvsji 
insist  on  having,  in  their  own  vernacular,  God*s  great  meaaage  to  maakiad. 
The  Gospels  are  written  in  silver  letters,  some  of  thena  golden,  oa  fiae 
sheets  of  purple  vellum,  in  a  bold,  clear  hand.  And  so  saya  the  ^lostle  to 
his  believing  friends,— »  Ye  are  the  epiaae  of  Christ,  written  not  with  iok, 
hot  with  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God  ;  not  in  tables  of  ston^  hnt  in  fahy 
tahlcMi  of  the  heart,"    A  Christian  b  a  golden epiatI^naaY«9B>Hr*^^*' 
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^rgmUiMi.  U  yoa  waat  to  know  what  a  ChrfoiMH  ovghl  to  be,  he  U  an 
epiitk  with  Christ's  own  thoughts  and  feelmgt  so  tMnsfnmd  to  his,  as  to 
eont  oat  again  to  bs  known  and  rt ad  of  all  man :  a  man  who,  when  ont- 
nged  or  ill-used^  carrtes  U  so  nobly,  that  in  his  soft  answer  or  his  siljnce 
jm  md,  **  Blessed  are  the  meek : "  a  man  whose  hand  opens  so  easily,  and 
whose  moYeneal  towards  all  distress  is  so  instinetive^  that,  when  yon  look 
st  him,  yo«  read,  ^  Blessed  are  the  merciful : "  a  man  to  whom  God  is  so 
mkued  and  so  nigh,  that  in  his  company  yon  nnderstand  the  preface  to 
ftbe  Lord*s  prayer,  ^  Onr  Father  who  art  in  heaven.*'  It  is  often  asked, 
"  What  trseta  can  yon  recommend  ?  Should  we  not  be  the  better  for  some 
finh  and  striking  book,  explaining  and  enfoicing  our  duties  ? "  Perhaps 
we  ihonki ;  bat  the  greatest  want  of  all  is  ^  liTing^pistlee."  By  all  means 
fo  on  scattering  by  the  way-side  yonr  tracts^  and  lending  to  yonr  neigh* 
boor  yonr  hooka  ;  but  there  is  a  desideratum  yet  greater.  Let  all  of  as 
tfy— those  who  profess  religion,  and  tboee  who  wish  to  begin— let  all  of  ns 
leek  to  become  one  of  those  rare  and  invaluable  publications  whtch,  when 
the  Sphrit  of  the  Living  God  writes  and  sets  it  a-elreulating,  is  usually 
more  effective  than  preached  or  printed  sermons ;  a  living  letter  and  a 
ahinmg  one ;  immortsl  truths  in  radiant  characters,  clear,  vivid,  unmis- 
takable. This  suggests  the  first  thing  needful.  If  you  would  shine,  yon 
mnrt  be  shone  upon  ;  if  you  would  be  bright  to  others,  God  must  be  dear 
to  you  ;  and  this,  we  fear,  is  our  great  defect.  We  come  near  enough  to  God 
to  know  that  He  is  powerful,  to  know  that  He  is  wise  :  nay,  we  come  near 
enough  to  know  that  He  is  just,  and  true,  and  holy ;  but  who  comes  near 
enoQgh  to  know  how  kind  He  is,  how  abundant  in  mercy  ?  '*God  is  light, 
and  in  Him  is  no  darkness  at  all ;  '*  and  His  benevolence  radiates  through  the 
Qnivexse,  blessing  every  creature  which  it  reaches,  and  which  does  not  wil- 
hlly  shut  it  out. 

Towards  our  world,  and  all  round  it,  that  benevolence  radiates ;  and 
although  it  is  met  by  the  all-encircling  atmosphere  of  alienation  and  enmity, 
tbrongh  the  thick  cloud  it  has  effected  an  opening,  and  down  through  the 
cloud  God  keeps  shining,  and  showing  that  He  still  is  love.  The  bright 
and  glittering  oasis  thus  created  amidst  the  surrounding  gloom,  is  called 
the  Gospel—a  region  clear  and  lovely,  for  **  there  is  no  night  there ;  **  God 
ii  therr,  ''and  in  Him  is  no  darkness  at  all.**  But  we  are  blind  and  un- 
wise.  We  pray  God  to  cause  His  face  to  shine  upon  us,  and  we  will  not 
go  where  that  face  is  shiaiDg,— already  shining,  always  shining ;  we  come 
at  most  into  the  border- land  or  twilight.  We  exclaim,  **  Blessed  is  the 
people,  O  Lord,  who  walk  in  the  light  of  Thy  countenance';  *'  but  forget  that 
there  b  no  barrier  round  that  territory  of  joy  ;  that  it  is  open  and  free  to 
an  the  sons  of  men,  as  much  a  Gospel  for  us  as  for  John  the  Divine.  Or 
if  we  venture  further,  if  we  do  step  into  that  marvellous  light,  we  are  apt 
again  to  take  refioge  under  some  doctrine  of  men,  or  some  fear  or  fimcy  of 
oar  own  ;  and  then  we  grieve  that  we  do  not  share  the  blessedness  or  feel 
the  comfort  which  others  speak  of ;  or,  If  for  a  moment  we  do  feel  it,  we 
are  hunM  ofF  ^in  into  unbelief  i  we  leave  the  light)  aAd  turn  back  to 
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our  old  covert  of  guilt  and  ostiaogement,  and  foiget  that  atillGod  i%  mHi 
ever  wbb»  Light  and  Love. 

.  The  Gospel,  rightly  nadexstood  and  steadily  belieTed,  would  fill  oatheiiti 
with  abiding  peaoe  and  joy.  Not  only  wonld  it  enable  us  to  live  wiiboot 
carefulness^  but  it  would  give  a  new  eneigy  and  elasticity  to  all  oar  dba- 
racter ;  and  a  religion  thus  full  of  happinessi  because  foil  of  God,  would 
jiave  a  wonderful  effect  on  beholders.  The  shining  love  of  John,  the  bom* 
Ing  and  shining  seal  of  Paul,  were  a  splendid  comment  on  thdr  wordi^SBd 
have  caused  the  way  of  God  to  be  known  on  earth  better  titan  the  si^o- 
ments  of  all  the  schoolmen*  The  shining  holiness  and  fap-reaehiag  ferrour 
of  Swartz  and  Eliot  and  Zinzendorf  made  known  to  entixe  communities  thi 
great  salvation,^the  saving  health  of  €rod»  The  shining  sanctity  of  FeneLoa 
sent  away  from  under  his  roof  the  scoffing  Earl  of  Peterborough,  with  the 
exclamation,  '*  I  must  not  stay  here,  or  I  shall  become  a  Christian  in  ^ito 
of  myself  ;*'  and  the  shioiog  generosity  of  Henry  Thornton  led  some  one  to 
remark,  **  It  is  not  more  Boyle  and  Bampton  Lectures  that  are  wanted  to 
convert  the  world ;  it  wants  a  thousand  Henry  Thomtona.''-— JSbaii^itof 


THE  NILE  AND  THE  DESERT. 

Ybstbbpat,  for  seven  hours,  we  passed  at  a  moderate  speed  through  the 
verdant  Delta  of  EJgypt,  crossing  and  recrossing  the  broad  brown  Nile  at 
intervals.  The  railway  is,  of  course,  English  in  construction  and  mansge- 
inent,  but  most  un-English  the  scenes  through  which  it  runs.  Lake  Usie- 
Otis,  with  its  immense  swarms  of  wild  fowl,  was  the  first  feature ;  then  the 
rich  green  fields  of  young  com  ;  then  the  grand  old  river,  which  once  rolled 
its  crimson  tide  through  that  city  of  the  Pharaohs,  towards  whoae  ruins  «« 
were  hastening ;  then  the  frequent  little  Egyptian  villages^  of  which  I  most 
fail  to  give  you  any  fair  conception^— -so  utterly  unlike  English  hamlets  sre 
ihey,  so  amazingly  below  even  the  worst  group  of  Irish  cabins  we  ever  sswl 
Fancy  a  large  brown  mound  of  mud,  rising  in  the  centre  perh^pa  twelve  or 
fifteen  feet  above  the  surrounding  plains,  covered  with  pigaties^  (for  the 
cottages  or  hovels  look  like  nothing  else,)  built  also  of  brown .  mud,  and 
large  enough  only  for  moderate-sized  pigs  apparently,  awarming  withneai^ 
naked  children,  dirty,  diseased,  and  mostly  sore-eyed,  and  adulta  who  look 
little  better ;  and  you  will  have  some  idea  of  the  squalor  and  miseiy  of 
Egyptian  villages.  The  larger  ones  have  one  or  two  minarets  and  mosqaei 
rising  a  little  above  the  other  structures,  made  like  them  of  mud  and  staw, 
whitened  over  the  surface ;  one  or  two  palms  or  sycamores  aometimes  relieve 
also  the  brown  monotony,  but  trees  are  not  numeroua.  The  empbymeat 
of  the  people  seemed  very  much  connected  with  watering  the  fields  in  a 
tedious,  primitive  style,  ladling  up  the  water  from  one  little  canal  to  ano- 
ther on  a  higher  level,  by  unassisted  manual  labour  in  some  place%  in  othen 
by  the  help  of  very  rough  mechnniam«    The  fruits  of  their  indnst:7  wen 
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tnry  when  riaibldy  however.  In  the  delicious  freshneee  of  the  rerdure/whlch 
is  of  A  bright  green  shade,  most  pleasant  to  the  eye.  Bnt  the  Nile  was  M 
interest  of  the  journey.  Such  a  rirer— such  a  vast,  slow  lolitng,  imperial 
sort  of  flood !  Muddy  enough,  and  deep  brown  in  tint  in  the  shadow,  but 
glittering  silTeiy  white  in  the  sunlight,  it  seems  like  a  symbol  of  benefieenee« 
When  one  remembers  what  Egypt  owes  to  it,  what  it  would  be  deprived  of 
it,  !l  aeqnires  a  sort  of  typical  beauty,  well  expressed  in  the  following  lines, 
which  dear  H— -—  wrote  as  we  trayelled  along :-« 

**  How  through  Egyptians  land 
Nile,  her  sole  river, 
Rolleth  its  waters  grand, 
Lifis-giTing  ever  I 

**  How,  arid  tracts  between, 
Fkom  its  o^ciflowing, 
Firids  of  the  softest  green 
Richly  are  growing  1 

"  Thns  to  refresh  and  bless, 
Gtaoe,  like  a  river. 
Through  the  world*s  wilderness 
Wandereth  ever ! 

"  O  thou  abounding  flood, 
Speedily  cover, 
With  the  sweet  spring  of  God, 
AH  the  earth  over.*' 

""SktpimPM  BifUl,  Cairo."  We  had  often  heard  of  it ;  how  many  dba^ 
6i«Qds  had  made  it  a  temporary  home  I  There  it  Stood,  not  five  minutes* 
wslk  finm  thi^  station,  at  the  corner  of  the  Usbekeeh,  an  immense  sqnare* 
oeenpled  by  a  wild  shrubbery  garden,  formed  of  the  lightest,  «uldiest  soil 
jon  csn  faaqr*  A  large  plain  house,  with  a  fine  open  porUeo  in  front  $ 
mder  this  are  seated  European  gentlemen  smoking  the  booka,  and  round  it 
all  day  long  ax«  grouped  boys  and  donkeys  innumerable,— blue  land  red  add 
whit^-eoated  fellows,  with  skins  of  aU  imaginable  shades  of  black,  brown,, 
and  yellow.  Their  donkeys  aro  almost  as  various  in  appearance  as  them- 
ttWes ;  with  hair  cut  incurious  and  ornamental  patterns,  wtil  fed  and  well 
^ept,  they  approach  mules  in  sise,  and,  when  well  dreised^  as  many  are^ 
have  quite  a  ahowy  appearance.  Oar  room  has  a  stone  floor  and  plaster 
Wills ;  windows  shrouded  with  palms  and  tamarisks,  but  afibrdiqg  glimpaea 
between  of  mosques,  and  minarets,  and  flai-roofed  houses;  two  iron  bed«* 
Btesdfl^  covered  with  rousquito-nets,  and  a  scanty  supply  of  odd  uncivilised* 
foniituro  ;  yet  it  feels  cool  and  pleasant. 

We  dined  late,  in  a  laige  room  capable  of  seating  some  hundreda^  and 
crowded  about  once  a  week,  when  the  outward  and  homeward  bound  over*; 
land  mails  pass  through.  It  is  easy  to  distinguish  which  mail  is  in  by  a 
gkoiee  at  the  company ;  youth,  and  health,  and  hope,  and  bright  expect^ 
My  chaiaderiidng  the  one  set  of  psflsengefs,  and  the  reverse  the  other,  aflt 
anliw 
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T^daj  we  hired  a  oarriage,  and,  prorided  with  laneli,  tlartad  attlj  fei 
Heliopolit— '<  Mataieeh/'  aa  they  eall  U.    The  drive  gave  m  a  uaucr  tad 
dearer  Tiew  of  the  land  of  Egypt    For  two  houn  we  peHed  tlinvgb 
gieeocat  com  and  olorer^  aloDg  roads  raiaed  above  the  fields^  (id  « to  W 
panable  in  the  annnal  sammer-floodSy)  ai  times  sheltered  by  bceatifil 
groves  of  acaeias  and  tamarisksi  at  others  exposed  to  a  glowiag  SOL  (hr 
first  halt  was  under  a  curions  and  very  aneient  fig^ree,  groviag  k  a  wiM 
garden  near  the  rains, — ^the  traditionary  refuge  of  Joseph  JsheOf  vith  tk 
young  child  and  His  mother,  he  fled  into  £!gypt.    The  tmnlc  of  the  tree  is 
of  immense  size,  and  strangely  gnarled  and  twisted, — ^the  site,  of  eouneitoo 
apocryphal  to  excite  much  feeling.   Close  by,  on  the  verge  of  the  eneroidi- 
Ing  desert,  are  the  remains  of  the  city  of  the  Sun ;  they  are  very  slight,  tod 
the  sands  of  the  neighbouring  wilderness  render  them  continually  less  and 
less  traceable.    Earthen  mounds  enclose  gardens  and  orchards  of  oiange  ind 
lemon  trees ;  in  the  midst  an  ancient  pool, — ^  the  Spring  of  the  San  f 
and  not  far  off  a  solitary  red  granite  obelisk.    We  sat  down  in  its  shsrpi/* 
defined,  cool  shadow,  and  realized  fully  for  the  first  time  that  we  had  resched 
the  land  of  anUquUiet,    This  is  the  oldest  monument  of  the  kind  in  the 
world,  retaining  its  original  position.    Here  for  three  thousand  yesrs  md 
more  it  has  silently  reared  its  sculptured  shaft    A  hundred  yean  before 
Joseph  was  sold  into  Egypt,  here  it  stood  :  PoUphenh,  his  wife's  &lher» 
was  high-priest  to  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  of  which  it  is  a  vesUge.    Oft  be 
must  have  gazed  on  it,  probably  with  youthful  wonder,  in  the  days  of  hh 
humiliation ;  perhaps  with  stem  scorn  of  the  idolatry  to  which  it  ministexed, 
in  his  manhoods  power  and  exattatlon.  Msnasaeh  and  Epliiaim  wen  bom 
under  its  shadow.  It  heard  the  groans  and  saw  the  ieai»  of  laiad  fi>r  bm- 
dreds  of  weary  years.    Moses  grew  up  in  the  city  it  adorned,  and  leaned 
all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians  from  its  priests  and  wiae  men.    Staase 
to  think  of  all  the  eyes  that  have  traced  its  hieroglyphic^  almeit  as  perfect 
still  as  when  first  cot.  Herodotus  speaks  of  it,  Plato  visltod  it,  and  l^posi 
of  ancients  besides ;  and  here,  to  all  appearance,  it  will  stand  till  **  the  dsy 
of  the  Lord,**  which  shall  be  upon  everything  that  is  high  and  lifted  vp» 
bringing  then  low,  that  He  alone  may  be  exalted. 

We  made  a  sketch  of  it,  and  then  cHmbed  the  nound  formed  by  the  rami 
of  the  walls  that  originally  surrounded  the  city  and  temple.  Newr  disU  I 
Ibrget  the  feelings  awakened  in  our  minds  by  the  view  from  one  point,— e 
view  which,  in  its  essential  features,  must  have  been  familiar  to  Jeecph  sad 
Moees ;  though  Memphis,  instead  of  Cairo,  was  then  the  livli^  centn  ia 
the  distance.  On  ascending  the  long  rampart  allnded  to,  an  oxtenalve  view 
of  the  deep-green  land  of  Egypt  and  the  contiguous  desert  boral  opon  w. 
There  they  lay  side  by  side,  like  life  and  death ;  so  dsar  the  line  of  densie- 
atlon  between  them,  that  you  might  stand  with  one  foot  in  Ejgypi  ead  the 
other  in  the  desert ;  like  two  differenUy-oolonrsd  fields,  wlioae  e^ges  n^ 
and  touched  as  far  as  the  eye  could  follow  them.  Hie  one,  Terdaat,  Mt- 
fal,  thickly-Inhabited,  rich,  and  restful  to  the  eye ;  the  otlier  tee^  broir% 
baven,  sunburnt,  and  solitary ;  a  deaokte  and  dead  expanae^  atieldilaf  ftr 
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■waj  into  the  deseending  tluides  of  eTeniDg.  At  we  gaaed  in  flUienee  on  the 
indneribable  contrast,  and  remembered  the  three  millions  whom  the  Lord 
M  forth  of  old  from  this  g^een  and  fertile  Lind,  into  that  '*  great  and  ter- 
rible wilderness,"  we  felt,  as  we  nerer  felt  before,  the  detp  ti^JIcance  of  thai 
aodus,  Qg  a  ^pe  ofprtaail  Chrutian  aeperimce* 

That  contrast,  how  like  the  world  in  its  two  great  aspects,  as  it  looks  to 
the  oataral  man,  and  as  it  appears  to  the  spiritnal  man ;  or  as  it  looks  to 
tht  Btme  man  before  and  after  conversion.  Sgypt^  is  it  not  fair,  and  soft, 
sad  attractiret  O  how  fertile  and  flower^r,  how  rich  and  fniltfnl,  how 
briting  its  pleasures^  how  beaatifal  its  whole  aspect  I  Yes ;  but  it  is  the 
house  of  bondage,  the  place  of  cruel  taskmasters,  the  land  of  bitter  groans 
and  hidden  tears,  of  degradation,  misery,  and  mercllessness.  Over  it  hangs 
the  death-doom ;  its  chariots  and  its  mighty  men  are  to  be  whelmed  in 
dertmetion ;  the  redeemed  of  the  Lord  shall  not  dwell  there.  The  deeert  1 
0  how  naked,  how  appalling,  how  bleak  and  bare,  how  trackless  and  daa- 
gtmvs,  how  deatitnte  of  all  resonvces  to  sustain  life !  Yes ;  but  it  speaks 
life  and  liberty  to  the  captive,  and  it  is  the  r^on  Lest  fitted  to  develop  the 
Rsowtes  of  the  Almighty  One  who  leads  His  people  into  it*  Its  circum- 
itinees  of  difficulty  and  tefrible  exposure  call  for  the  pillar  and  the  doud ; 
its  ntter  want  of  all  things  demands  the  opening  of  the  windows  of  heaven ; 
tiavelHng  Uiroogh  the  land  of  drought,  the  rock  (the  smitten  xock)  shitf 
yield  water ;  and  nnce  earth  denies  it,  heaven  shall  give  bread, — the  unfisn'- 
iof  daily  manaa,  angels'  food;  better  fisr  than  the  flesh*pota  of  S^ptl 
And  then  the  desert,  and  the  desert  only,  leadi  to  Canaan;  it  is  the  road 
<^r  MH^  IraMTse  who  would  reach  the  rest  that  remains  for  the  people  of 
(klr^**BniM  Herald,''  {EtUnbmyh.) 


VARIETIES. 


£thsolooyofAv8Tkalia.— Ins  He  thinks  it  probable,  in  the  fiiNt  in- 

ptperTeecBdyTeadtttheEtbiMlogicslSo-  stanoe,  diifereDt  hordes  of  the    Mahiy 

cietj,  Bit.  Oldfield  espreseed  his  opinion  hmilj   (principslly   frcm  New-OaiBes, 

tbit  the  New  HoOatAen  are  mainly  of  where  the  Malay  and  negro  nces  seem  to 

Malsy  descent,  the  physiognomy  in  both  have  blended)  settled  on  the  northern 

l«ing,tolriBvlcw,eiscntianythe  same,  and  ahorea  of  New  Holland,  it  being  neocs- 

their  laognage  cognate.    As  even  at  the  sary  to  rappoae  that  these  bands  of  oolo- 

pTcient  time  the  Malay  proas  sometimes  nists  were  of  many  distinct  tribes,  and 

^t  the  netthem  abores  of  Australia  in  that  the  parts  thns  peopled  were  remote 

<nMst  of  the  tiepang,  there  secna  good  from  each  otiier  t  otbenrise  it  would  be 

ftmndatioB  Hat  tfie  supposition  that  (hoae  impossible  to  account  lor  the  great  differ- 

people  edioniied  the  parts  bordering  on  cnees  in  costoms  and  languages  obserra- 

Torres  fltiaits,   and,  dienee   spreading  blc  among  the  Tarious  Australian  tribes, 

■oethvardt  in  process  of  time  have  peo-  These  hordes  in  their  subsequent  migra- 

pled  d»  whole  continent.    But  although  tions  seised  on  the  fkcilities  offered  for 

the  AHbnra  may  be  considered  principal-  subsistence  by  the  physical  conditions  of 

It  ef  Mahy  origin,  it  seems  probable  the  country,  following,  to  some  extent, 

tlM  dicie  has  been  a  mixture  of  negio  the  lines    markhig  the  distribution  of 

Uood;forlhe  KewHeUander  poasesaes  jdants.      TaMng  peodkr  eustoma   as 

•XNsf  theehsncesis  ef  both  Aarilfas.  evindag  eommrndty  of  origin,  he 
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•iden  that  these  migndoDe  hate  Beldom 
takes  the  direct  southward  course ;  and 
hence,  in  many  instances*  these  hands  of 
iDiignmts  most  hafe  crossed  the  lines  of 
migratioo  of  other  hoidesi  leafing  their 
traces  at  the  point  of  transit  This  sup- 
position wonld  certainly  account  fbr  the 
diversities  in  customs  of  contiguous 
tiihesy  as  well  as  for  the  similarity  of 
usages  among  very  distant  ones.  Thus 
lor  example  &e  practice  of  tattooing  the 
^est  extends  ftota  the  mouth  of  the 
31urchlson  south-east  towards  the  great 
Australian  Bight  The  custom  of  Uttoo- 
ing  the  hack  prevails,  as  £tf  as  is  yet 
known,  from  the  country  north  of  More- 
ton-Bay  towards  the  interior  in  a  south- 
westerly direction.  The  practice  of  per- 
forating the  septum  of  the  nostrils  seems 
prevalent  over  the  whole  continent,  fur- 
nishing, he  thinks,  a  proof  of  the  com- 
munity of  descent  of  all  the  Austialian 
tribea ;  but  as  this  custom  prevails 
amongst  most  savages,  too  much  stress 
must  not  be  laid  on  its  presence  amongst 
the  Nei^  HoUandent 

What  does  MAk  live  vpok?— 
What  do  men  really  live  upon  ?  The 
jmsvers  will  be  various  enough.  The 
Ouacho,  .who,  in  the  wide  pampas  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  managing'  hii  hslf-wOd 
hone  w|th  incredible  dexterity,  throws 
4he  lasso  or  bolas  to  catch  the  ostrich, 
the  guanaco,t>r~  the  wild  bull,  consumes 
daily  firom  ten  to  twelve  pounds  of  meat, 
and  regards  it  as  a  high  feast-day  when 
in  any  hacienda  he  gains  a  variety  in  the 
shape  of  a  morsel  of  pumpkin.  The 
word  bread  does  not  exist  in  his  vocabu- 
lary. The  Irishman,  on  the  other  hand, 
regales  himself  in  cardess  mirth  on  his 
''potatoes  and  point,**  lifter  a  day  of 
painful  labour,— -he  who  cannot  help  ma- 
king a  joke  even  of  the  name  he  gives  to 
his  scantiy  meaL  Meat  is  a  strai^e  idea 
.to  him,  and  he  is  happy  indeed  if  four 
times  «  year  he  can  add  a  herring  to  sea- 
ton  the  mealy  tubers.  The  hunter  of 
the  prsiriea  lays  low  the  bufialo  with 
sure  bullet;  and  its  juicy,  iat-streaked 
bump,  roasted  between  two  hot  stones,  is 
to  him  the  greatest  of  delicacies.  Mean- 
while, the  industrious  Chinese  carries  to 
market  bis  careftilly-&t(ened  rats,  deli- 
cately arranged  upon  white  sticks,  certain 
to  find  a  good  customer  among  ihe  epi- 
cures of  Pekin ;  and  in  his  hot,  smoky  hut, 
Attt  buried  beneath  the  snow  and  ice,  the 
Oreenlander  consumes  his  fct,  which  he 
has  just  carved,  rejoicing  over  the  costly 
prise,  from  a  stranded  whale.  Here  the 
black  slave  sudca  the  augai^^&ne,  and 
4at|  hifl  l^MMum;  there ih»  AAimk  mef- 


chant  fills  his  waUct  with  sweet  aak^i 
his  sole  sustenance  in  the  long  dcKit 
journey ;  and  there  the  Siamese  enmn 
himself  with  a  quantity  of  liee,  fian 
which  an  European  wonld  shrink  ipfsl- 
led.  And  wheresoever,  over  the  whole 
inhabited  earth,  we  appnscb  sad  ds 
mand  hospitslity,  in  almost  emy  httk 
spot  a  di&rent  kind  of  food  is  set  be&R 
us,  and  the  ^  daily  bread  **  offbred  is  so- 
other fytVL^The  PUmij  m  Bkgnfkft 
b^Sehkider. 

The  sxtsehe  xortb-east  of 
NoKTH  Amekica. — At  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Sdcooes, 
Dr.    Kennicott   gave    some   iiitatstiD| 
particuUus  of  a  large  tract  of  land  csOid 
the  Barren  Oroood,  in  the  oocnpKiflB 
of  the  Hudson-Bay  Company,  being  the 
extreme   north-east    portion    of  N«tb 
America,  east  of  Hndaoo-Bi^,  wkitbv 
he  had  been  under  the  auspices  of  tbc 
Audubon  and  other  leaned  societlci,t0 
make   coUectiona    and   oboervadeH  is 
natural  history.    The  apciker  docnbcd 
the    Barren    Land    aa   of  vast  estnt, 
covering  thousands  of  square  mike  whicB 
had  never  yet  been  ttoddeo  by  the  fMl«f 
die  white  man,  and  probably  was  mkaovB 
to  the  Indian.     Nothing  but  lichens  asi 
masses  grow  on  thin  vast  tenitsiy,SBA 
the  aninials  and  flora  whidi  are  AkoA  « 
it  are  very  marked  and  peculiar.    He  aid 
that  the  immense  tract  of  land  bore  sbosft 
the  same  relatioato  the  pwiiie  t^  the 
prairie   bears  to    the    wooded  oooaciy. 
With   very  few   ezccptiona,  there  v« 
nothing  to  be  seen  but  the  lowest  ktod  of 
flora.    His  visit  there  waa  in  the  winter, 
«nd  he  had  fielt  the  weather  quite  wsm. 
The  speaker  spoke  of  the  migiatioa  ef 
birds  northward  acroea  the  tract  dnnng 
spring.     In  high  winds,  when  they  flew 
low,  he  had  shot  several  of  tbeoy  tei 
.found,  upon  examioatioa  of  the  te^ 
they  bad  eaten*  that  thej  were  such  m 
could  have  oome  only  from  the  State  ^ 
California,    or    the    neigbboaibood   «f 
Oregon.    He  stated  that  be  bad  observed 
several  specimens  of  graniu  and  very  fine 
copper,  the  latur  so  pure  thai  the  lodiaai 
had  had  no  difficulty  in  tatking  it  isto 
spear-heads;  and  he  bad  lit  his  pipe  at  a 
fire  caused  by  the  spootaoeooa  combustioi 
of  a  peculiar  kind  of  ooal  wbidi  had  bees 
burning,  possibly,  for  tfaoQaanda  U  yean. 
The  artifidal  beat  produeed  by  tbeKfim 
was  very  oonsidcrable,  and   where  the 
heat  existed,  quite  a  peculiar  odear^ 
plants    waa    produced.      Tbc    onntiy 
abounded  with  lakes;  but  the  geegofhial 

descriptioii  of  them,  which  bad .  bee* 
jamilty  ftiaished  by  Urfiaa^  ootthi  aet 
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be  relied  upon  The  lecturer  spoke  of 
the  ftquBtic  batriU  of  the  Esquimaux  to 
be  found  on  the  Copper  River,  and  made 
some  interesting  allusions  to  the  mag- 
netic pole  and  the  discoveries  of  Sir  John 
Ross  and  his  nephew  in  connexion  there- 
vitb.  In  replj  to  Professor  Andrews, 
the  lecturer  said  that  he  had  not  observed 
an;  description  of  fungi  growing  on  the 
Banen  Ground.  The  colour  of  the 
liclieni  and  moas  was  from  a  grejiah 
vhite  to  a  dull  brown.  He  had  seen 
tires  thirty  fett  high  growing  on  the 
rode,  with  not  more  than  a  peck  of  earth 
for  tbeir  roots.  They  offered  very  little 
resistance  to  the  wind,  and  were  frequently 
blovQ  down.  Tlie  Indians  made  their 
bows  from  the  roots.  He  spoke  at  length 
npoo  the  indigenous  animals  to  be  ibund 
on  the  Barren  Ground,  and  their  pecu- 
liarities; mentioning  the  musk  ox,  the 
Banen-Oround    reindeer,    the    Barren- 


Ground   bear,   and    the   polar   bear.— 
Montreal  Witness* 

What  have  the  English  done 
Fon  THE  Ionian  Islands  ?— .They 
have  made  roads  which  the  natives 
hardly  seem  inclined  to  keep  in  repair. 
They  have  supplied  the  towns  with 
water;  and  they  have  greatly  improved 
the  streets,  the  public  buildings,  the 
harbours,  and  the  defences.  They  have 
taught  the  people  to  respect  and  un- 
derstand justice,  and  latterly  encou- 
raged general  education  among  all 
classes.  They  have,  as  a  Government, 
dealt  with  perfect  fiumess  to  all  classes  ; 
and  they  have  done  much  to  check  both 
lawless  violence  and  that  perpetual  litiga- 
tion which  is  so  common  in  the  south  of 
Europe.  In  all  these  respects  they  have 
attended  to  the  material  wants  of  the  peo- 
ple,and  deservecredit.— Pr(/«ffor/f  fu/ey. 


POETEY. 


THE  SUPPLIANT. 
(John  zv.  7*) 


All  night  the  lonely  suppliant  pray*d, 
AH  night  his  earneat  crying  made. 
Till,  atanding  by  his  side  at  mom. 
The  tempter  said,  in  bitter  scorn, 

"  0,  peace !  what  profit  do  you  gain 
Prom  empty  words  and  babblings  vain  ? 
*Come,  Lord-^O  come !  *  you  cry  alway ; 
You  pour  your  heart  out  night  and  day  ; 
Vet  Rtin  no  murmur  of  reply. 
No  Toice  that  answers,  *  Here  am  I  ! ' " 

Then  aaak  that  stricken  heart  in  dust ; 
That  word  had  witherM  all  iu  truat : 
Xo  ftrength  retainM  it  now  to  pray, 
Hliile  Faith  and  Hope  had  fled  away ; 
And  ill  that  mourner  now  had  fared. 
Thus  by  the  tcmpter^s  art  ensnared, 
Bgt  that  at  length  beside  his  bed 
ilia  loirowing  Angel  stood,  and  said : 

**  Doth  it  repent  thee  of  thy  lore, 
That  never  now  is  heard  above 
Thy  prayer ;  that  now  not  any  more 
h  knocks  at  heaven*8  gate  as  before  ?*' 

**  I  am  cut  out— I  find  no  place, 
No  bearing  at  the  throne  of  grace. 


*  Come,  Lord,  O  come,*  I  cry  alway ; 
I  pour  my  heart  out  night  and  day ; 
Yet  never  until  now  have  won 
The  answer,  *  Here  am  I,  my  son  !  * 


»» 


O  dull  of  heart  I  enclosed  doth  lie 

In  each  **Gome,  Lord  l"  an  "  Here  am 

L" 
Thy  love,  thy  longing,  are  not  thine,— 
Reflections  of  a  love  Divine  : 
The  very  prayer  to  thee  was  given, 
Itself  a  messenger  from  heaven. 
Whom  God  rejecta,  they  are  not  so ; 
Strong  bands  are  round  them  in  their 

woe; 
Their  breasts  are  bound  with  bands  of 

brass. 
That  sigh  or  crying  cannot  pass. 
All  treasures  did  the  Lord  impart 
To  Pharaoh,  save  a  contrite  heart. 
All  other  gifts  unto  His  foes 
He  freely  gives,  nor  grudging  knows  ; 
But  love*s  sweet  smart  and  costly  pain 
A  treasure  for  His  friends  rcnuun. 
—A.  C.  Trench. 
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ANNUAL    MEETING. 

{Caneiudtdfram  page  560.) 

The  President  of  the  Confer- 
ence said:  However  I  mayregret  thattbe 
▼alued  friend  who  has  just  left  the  chair 
has  -been  compelled  to  withdraw  for  a 
while,  1  cannot  bat  feel  it  is  a  subject  of 
great  congratulation  to  this  Society  that 
a  gentleman  holding  so  distinguished  a 
position,  and  required  to  serve  upon  a 
Royal  Commission  on  a  subject  of  such 
great  importance,  should  be  willing  to 
take  the  chair  upon  an  occasion  like  this ; 
to  consecrate  the  great  powers  of  mind 
and  an  the  influence  which  he  possesses 
to  the  support  of  the  cause  of  revealed 
religion,  and  the  extension  of  the  know- 
lege  of  Christianity  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  That,  I  am  sure,  is  a  just  sub- 
ject of  congratulation  to  all  the  lovers  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  well  as  to  the 
lovers  of  the  Methodist  Missionary  So- 
ciety. The  Resolution  which  I  am  in- 
trusted to  move  is :.. 

"  Thai  the  Report^  a  Mummary  of 
uhieh  hoe  now  been  read^  be  adopted  and 
printed ;  and  thai  thit  Meeting,  while 
rejoicing  in  the  metuure  qfsuceett  which 
hat  attended  Mittionary  operationSf  ae- 
knowiedget  that  the  etate  qf  mankiTid  at 
large  demands  the  aympathy  ^f  the 
church  of  Christ,  and  the  utmost  effurle 
which  can  be  put  forth  for  making  known 
the  salvation  qf  the  Gospel  to  all  the 
families  qfthe  earthj*^ 

My  first  duty  is  to  apologise  ibr  the 
absence  of  some  of  my  respected  ftiends 
and  predecessors  in  office,  whom  the 
Committee  thought  it  desirable  to  invite 
on  this  Jubilee  Anniversary.  They 
thought  it  to  be — and  I  am  sure  that 
the  Meeting  can  very  well  sympathise 
with  the  Committee  in  that  feeling — a  be- 
coming and  proper  thing,  that,  on  this 
occasion,  all  those  venerated  and  beloved 
men,  who  have  filled  the  chair  of  the 
Conference,  should,  if  possible,  be  here 
to  support  the  chairman  of  the  Meeting. 
You  will  anticipate,  I  am  sure,  the  cir- 
cumstances which  have  led  many  of  them 
to  decline  of  necessity  the  invitation  of 
the  Committee.  The  pressure  of  infirm- 
ity, I  am  Sony  to  say,  in  some  esses,  and 
previous  imporunt  engagements  which 
it  was  impossible  to  postpone  in  the 
case  of  others,  have  ccmpelled  them 
to   dedinc    the   invitation.       However, 


seven,  the  number  of  perfection,  I  un 
happy  to  say,  are  here  to  giaoe  this  pbu 
form.      We   are   happy   that  ve  see 
amongst  them  one  of  the  lew  suiiifiiis 
founders  of  the    Sodety->(sllu£ng  ts 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Jackson).    I  asa  me 
that  we  shall  thank  God  that  He  kss 
been  pleased  to  spare  his  life  to  this  dsy, 
and  to  listen  to  such  a  report  ss  tlw 
Meeting  has  now  heard ;  sodi  a  leport  ss 
any  man  who  should  have  lentuied  lo 
predict  when  the  Sodety  waa  ioraied  fiftj 
years  ago  would  have  been  deemed  fit  ts 
be  an  inmate  of  Bedlam  ;  but  oeitaiBly 
not  fit  for  the  Methodist    Confticace. 
So  wonderfully  haa  it  pleased  oar  Hea- 
venly Father  to  tranaccod  all  our  expecta- 
tions, and  do  for  as  exceedingly  ahevc, 
not,  indeed,  what  we  ought  to  expect; 
but  what,  as  matter  of  fiKt,  we  did  b« 
expect,  or  ask,  or  think.     Long  msy  it 
please  God  to  spare  the  life  of  our  vcae- 
rable  friend  and  those  by  whom  he  is 
surrounded,  and  with  whom  he  b  si- 
sociated,  to  rejoice  in  the  success  of  this 
Society.    I  feel  it  to  be  a  matter  of  duty, 
too,  to  offer,  in  passing,  very  briefly  tbe 
tribute  of  my  sincere  admiratioD  and  re- 
gard for  one  of  the  venerable  men  whose 
name  has  just  now  been  pronooixxd  in 
our  hearing.     It  waa  my  privilege,  when 
a  very    little  boy,  haidly  hi^cr   tfasn 
the  rail  before  me,  again  and  again  t» 
accompany  William  Toase  in  his  visits 
to  the  prison-ships  in  the  River  Medwav; 
I  remember  well,  how,  week  after  we^ 
as  be  took  among  them  the  Scnptiues,sDd 
tracts,  in  their  own  language,  as  he  bdd 
religious  services,  and  superintended  the 
holding  of  schools  for  their  cfaildicD,  he 
was  privileged  to  sow  the  seed  of  efemsl 
life  under    circumstances  of   tbe  most 
pecuUsr  and  interesting  dnurader.    And 
I  remember  how,  thirty  or  Ibrty  ycsrs 
after  those  visits  had  passed  away,  he 
has  had  occasion  to  rcjoiee  in  tracing  the 
blessing  of  God  on  the  seed  thus  sown, 
and  learning  how  some  of  theee  peisona, 
in  very  various  stations  in  lift*,  and  in 
very  difierent  circumstaiicca  in  aodety* 
had  been  brought  under  the  InAoeace  of 
Divine  truth,  and  made  partakoa  of  sav- 
ing grace.    They  carried  hack  to  France 
the  blessings  that  they  received  in  the 
prisons  and   prisoo-ahipa  in  Eaglsad; 
and  the  number  and  importance  of  the  rr-^ 
suits  so  achieved  we  must  wait  to  kaa 
accurately  in  the   day  when  all  secitts 
shall  be  disclosed.     They  will  never  te 
known  mtil  that  day  |  hut  ve  any  wcfl 
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thak  God  that  the  Methodist  Confow 
CMi  wae  privileged  to  commesce  sndi » 
vork  of  pure  phUanthiopj,  m  work  of  as 
pnie  phiknthropj,  I  Tenture  to  loy,  u 
uj  body  of  Chrietiin  men  et  any  time 
htft  been  induced  to  underuke.    And 
when  I  think  of  vltat  was  done  amongst 
thow  pritoners  both  in  ahipe  and   on 
ibeic^  and  of  the  active  and  important 
put  ow  friend  waa  privileged  to  take  in 
pmoal  kbour  in  France  itaelf ;  when  I 
Rtaonber  the  diligence  of  hia  cndea- 
vran,  and  hia  fidelity  to  the  doctrinea  of 
tbe  tioq>el,  and  the  uniform  anavity  of 
nttoner,  the  aweetneas  of  disposition,  and 
(be  pmdence  and  the  piety  that  were 
nattcd  in  him,  I  am  saUsfied  that  we  do 
vcU  to  glorify  God  in   him  thia  day, 
sod  to  pray  that  many  may  be  raised  up 
like  him  to  aerve  the  cauae  of  Christ  on 
Ike  Continent,  where  their  services  are  so 
gKsdy  needed.     It  waa  one  peculiarity 
of  this  Jubilee  year— a  peculiarity,  too, 
I  SB  sure,  which  approves  itself  to  the 
jodgflMnt  and  oooadence  of  the  M  ethod- 
^  Ceonexioo— that  we  should  abstain 
fisoi  self-ocngratnlatioo ;  but  we   may 
ptsise  the  dead  without  danger,  and  we 
Bsj,  and  ought  to,  glorify  God,  in  those 
vko  have  d^arted  thia  life  in  His  faith 
Md  itar,  and  left  a  fragrant  memory  to 
cheer  us,  as  opportunity  serves.    In  the 
muse  ef  the  last  year  one  or  two  remark- 
tbie  ciicumstaBees  have  transpired  which 
1  fcel  it  my  doty  to  mention  to  you. 
The  first  ia,  the  receipt  of  an  addresa  of 
(Mgntnlatioo   and   sympathy    by    the 
Cooimittee  of  thia  Society  from  a  body  of 
Cbiistiana  owning  themaelves  much  in- 
debted to  the  Society,  although  not  at 
pNscBt,  nor  indeed  at  any  time  lately,  In 
^bnnal  ooonexlon  with  it.    It  was  our 
privilege  some  yeara  ago,  aa  many  who 
bcsr  ne  will  be  well  aware,  to  undertake, 
>nd  to  carry  on  with  the  most  marked 
•oceesB,  a  Miaaion  in  the  capital  of  Swe- 
den.    Circumatancea  rendered  it  right 
thst  your  Miaaiooary  employed    there 
Bbould  retom  to  England ;  but  the  fruit 
of  his  labours  rcmaina  till  this  day  ;  and 
Asm  the  Evangelical  Sodety  at  Stock- 
kohn  I  have  received  in  the  course  of  the 
Isstfrw  weeks  the  fcdlowing  communlc»- 
tioQ,  whidi  I  deem  sufficiently  important 
sod  soflkicntly  encouraging  to  the  So- 
ciety tt  large,  to  be  presented  upon  this 
occasion:.. 

**  To  |A#  Canfermiee  qfihe  Wesleyan 
Mgikadisi  Society  in  England, 

**DEAm  BmCTBKEX  IW  THE  LORD, 

— ^  ymi  are  now  celebrating  the  fiist 
^aUlsaar  ymm  AliaskMry  Sociocy, and 
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aa  your  efiSnrta  for  the  awaketdng  of  sods 
and  leading  them  to  our  common  Loid 
have  also  been  extended  to  our  country, 
and  there  left  behind  fruit  which  stiU  re- 
dounds to  the  praise  of  the  Lord,  we,  the 
undersigned,  herewith  desire  to  present 
to  you  a  small  expression  of  the  interest 
which  we  snd,  we  doubt  not,  many  other 
Swedish  Qiristians  fed  in  your  Jubilee, 
and  of  cur  gratitude  for  the  good  which 
our   country    has   experienced  through 
your  labours.      They  who   know  inti- 
mately the  work  which  during  so  many 
years  was  canied  on  in  Sweden  thnmgh 
your   fellow-labourer,  the  Rev.  George 
Scott,  still  preserve  a  thankful  remem- 
brance of  it,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
remaining  fruit,  for  which  we  ahall  al- 
ways praise  God,  who  gave  the  growth  i 
but  also,  espedally,  for  the  disinterested 
and  purely  Christian  spirit  which  cha- 
racterised this  Mission,  as  having  evi- 
dently had  for  the  only  object  the  only 
one  great  end  of  all  the  Holy  Spirit*8 
work  on  earth,  vis.,  the  salvation  of  sonla. 
It  ia  this  work,  and  the  spirit  In  which 
it  waa  performed,  that  entitle  you  to  the 
lasting  gratitude  of  Swedish  Cbristiaos. 
It  would  have  been  a  pleaaure  to  us  if  we 
had  been  able  to  prove  our  gratitude  by  a 
gift  to  your  Missionary  Fund ;  but^in  const- 
quence  of  the  incrcaaingly-developed  acti- 
vity fiirthekingdom  of  Chriat  in  our  country, 
and  also  of  the  recent  establishment  of  n 
Missionary  Training  College  of  our  own, 
our  resources  are  so  much  absorbed  that 
we  cannot  realise  this  wish.    And  yet 
we  trust  that  even  this  simple  expression 
of  our  brotherly  feeling  will  not  be  with- 
out value  to  you.    May  the  Lord  whom 
you  serve  Increaaingly  bless  you  and  your 
labours  to  the  temporal  and  eternal  wel- 
fere  of  many  souls,  until  the  day  when 
He  shall  assemble  all  His  children,  who 
are  now  dispersed  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  and  who,  though  now  dififbring  in 
their  languages,  callings,  snd  gifts,  will 
then  snd  for  ever  recognise  eiich  other 
aa  the  sons  and  danghters  of  the  same 
Father. 

*<  Accept,  dear  brethren,  thia  as  an 
expression  of  our  heartfelt  sympathy. 
(Signed  by  twelve  members  of  the  Evan- 
gelical National  Sodety.) 

<«  Stockholm^  December  8lft,  18(0.** 

I  am  told  that  the  named  appended  to 
it  represent  persons  of  distinction  both 
in  connexion  with  the  Church  snd  State, 
and  consistent  professors  of  the  religion 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  The  only 
other  subject  to  which  I  will  direet  the 
attention  of  the  Meeting  Ibr  one  nomcBt 
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if  A  very  gniifying  communicBtioD,  such 
as,  I  bdieve,  was  nerer  presented  to  any 
Jllissionary  Meetingbefore,— certainly  not 
to  any  Methodiat  Missionary  Aleeting;  a 
communication  dated  from  the  capitid  of 
the  King  of  Dahomey.     Your  Mission- 
ary, Mr.  Beroasko,  seems  to  have  been 
indispensable  to  all  those  who  wished  to 
visit  J>ahomey,  or  to  secure  a  favourable 
reception  there.     Commodore   Wilmott 
Fent  up  in  Her  Majesty's  name,  having 
gone  to  the  coast  in  Her  Majesty's  ships, 
and,  I  may  say,  with    Her  Majesty's 
commission  and  direct  authority  ;  but  he 
could  do  very  little  without  Mr.    Ber- 
nasko.     He  wanted  an  introduction,  and 
he  wanted  an  interpreter,  if  not  an  ad«> 
viser,  too  ;  and  he  found  all  three,  I  be- 
lieve, in  the  agent  of  your  Society.    That 
almost  ubiquitous  traveller.  Major  Bur* 
ton,  has  since  presented  himself  in  the 
same  remarkable  place,  accompanied,  too, 
by  Mr.  Bemasko.     I  am  very  glad  to 
tell  you  that  His  Majesty  gave  the  major, 
as  representing  the  Queen  of  England,  a 
kind  reception,  a  grand  reception,  and  he 
celebrated,  upon  the  occasion  of  his  visit, 
a  custom  for  his  fitther.    But  what  makes 
it  remarkable,  and  may  well  add  to  the 
joy  of  the  Jubilee  year,  is  the  announce- 
ment   which    follows  :—*' His    Majesty 
made  no  human  sacrifices  upon  the  oc' 
casion  of  this  custom."    Certain  persons 
were  slain,  but  they  were  criminals,  who 
were  condemned  according  to  the  law. 
The  Missionary  goes  on  to  say :  **  I  have 
told  the  King  that  you  have  sent  out 
another  Missionary  to  his  kingdom,  and 
that  he  is  now  at  Cape  Coast,  and  that  in 
a  lew  months*  time  he  will  be  down  here. 
His  Majesty  requested  me  to  tender  you 
many  thanks  for  the  same.**    Sir,  I  have 
great  pleasure  in  tendering  these  thanks, 
now  in  my  hands,  to  the  Society.     Be 
pleased  to  accept  the  thanks  of  a  man, 
whose  thanks  for  the  gift  of  a  Christian 
Missionary,'  certainly,  you  never  ventured 
to  dream  of,  I  believe,  even  so  lately  as  a 
year  ago*    But  we  have  seen  strange  and 
good  things,  blessed    be  God,  in    this 
year  of  Jubilee ;  and  who  can  tell  how 
the  heart  of  this  man  may  be  softened, 
and    what  good    may  result    ftom  the 
strengthening  of  your  Mission  there  ? 
He  says  the  Missionaries  are  a  very  good 
set  of  men,  whom  Ood  made,  and  has 
sent  to  the  wicked  ones  in  that  part  of 
the  world.    That  is  a  very  orthodox  con* 
fession,  so  iar  as  it  goes.   Let  us  hope  that 
as  this  part  of  the  lesson  is  so  good,  the 
learner  will  display  still  fiirther  profici- 
ency, and  submit  to  the  teaching  apd  fol- 
low  the  advice  of  those  good  men  whom 
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Ood  has  made  and  sent  to  that  vAdkcd 
part  of  the  world.  Then,  Mr.  C^aiiiBin, 
•«ourjoywillbefti]L'* 

The  Rev.  Ebekezkr  K  Jsvnvs, 
ftom  Aladras,  seconded  the  Resdolioa 
He  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  GbrtrtiaB 
ftiends,  I  thank  Ood  for  giving  metbe 
privilege  of  standing  once  more  upon  tUi 
platform,  to  advocate  the  great  Etfttn 
Mission  ;  and  although  my  utteisneesviS 
be  broken  and  feeble,  yet  I  am  mre  that 
you  will  accord  to  me  Christian  MiisioDary 
sympathy,  and  pray  Ood  that  I  may  be 
strengthened  whilst  for  a  few  moments  I 
represent  a  field  very  poorly  mamiedy^ 
yoor  own  field,  to  which  you  ronst  icad 
labourers;  for  the  harvest  is  pkoteoai, 
and    the    labourers  are  weak  aod  fes. 
When  I  last  stood  here.  Sir,  the  adrocate 
for  Indian  Missions  had  to  contend  vidi 
difficulties  which  Ood  in  His  merqrbai 
removed.    One  diflSculty,  if  you  will  o- 
cuse  me  for  mentioning  it,  was  the  igw 
rance  of  the  Christian  public  regaidiog 
India.     India  was  a  hive  of  natioBi,  a 
community  of  ancient  kingdoms,  tbat  liad 
fiOlen  back  in  the  rear  of  the  warid*s 
march ;  and  Ood  sent  os  to  the  East  to 
bring  die  fiur-straying  millions  of  India 
to  the  front  of  civilixatioo,  and  to  tbe 
elevated  ground  of  Christian  &itk  sad 
Christian  prospecUi.     I  acknowledge  that 
trade  opened  our  door  of  entianoe ;  bat 
our  grand  miasion  to  India  was  ddiver* 
ance.     Trade,  I  repeat,  opened  oar  door 
of  entrance.    Trade  won  for  us  tbe  tmt 
of  the    Asiatic    Trade    gave  as  tkat 
power  of  arbitration  in  the  qoaneli  of 
native  princes,  by  which  we  aoneiiiBCs 
became    the   purchaser,    aometimes  die 
protector,  and,  alas  !   sometimes  by  vio- 
lence, the  conqueror  of  a  native  state* 
But  then,  when  India — I  besiuteootto 
say  it — had  providentially  come  mto  our 
possession,  it  was  our  highest  daty  ^ 
raise  the  people  as  nearly  to  oar  on 
level  as  their  capacity  aod  our  mesos  d 
instruction  and  government  would  per- 
miu    We  may  be  divided  in  o^ioaas 
to  the  best  means  of  attaining  this  cad ; 
but  we  shall  certainly  agree  tbat  tbe  sd- 
vantage  of  the  pec^le  goveraed  is  the  ob- 
ject which  a  dominant  Christian  state 
should  lay  itaelf  out  to  aoeompltih.    Aad 
here  I  cannot  paaa  over  in  sikace  tbr 
appointment  to  the  Vicc-ioyaity  of  ladia 
of  Sir  John  Lawrence ;  because,  ta  tbe 
estimation    of  men   of  all   dasMs    of 
opfaiion  conversant  with    the  wants  of 
India,  there  are  united  in  that  «"i*^ 
person  qualities  for  the  adminirtntioa  of 
Indian  affairs  that  are  not  to  be  foood  la 
any  other  man  in  Her  Mi^m^^  Mrae*  f 
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fod  I  doobt  not  that  the  lustre  which  his 
gicit  name  acqnired  in  the  Punjab,  will 
recri?e  additional  splendour  from  new 
achicTements  in  statesmanship  as  repre- 
MCDtative  of  the  Queen  in  India.    Than 
Sr  John  Lawrence,  no  man  more  clearly 
eomprehends  the  wants  of  the  country ; 
more  accurately  understands  the  temper 
of  the  people ;  more  firmly  grasps  the 
means  of    India's    regeneration.     Qod 
jntserre  his  health,  that  he  may  real- 
ixe  the  great  expectations  of  his  coun- 
tiy.     Since   1  have  returned  this  time, 
many  have  asked  me,  "Well,  what  is 
the  temper  of  the  native  mind  under  the 
new  system  of  government  ?  **  I  am  happy 
to  bear  my  testimony  to  unequivocal  signs 
of  contentment  and  thankful  appreciation. 
I  speak  not  of  native  states  which  are  in 
the  very  ikr  north-west  of  India;   but 
of  provinces  that  properly  compose  our 
Indian  empire.     I  think  that  a  very  good 
idea  of  the  state  of  the  native  mind  may 
be  obtained  from  the  great  cities  of  India, 
which,  as  in  England,  represent  the  several 
provinces  of  the  country.     If  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country  speak  and  act  at  all,  it 
most  be  through  their  great  centres  of  in- 
ttUigence,   wealth,  and  influence  ;    and 
inch  are  the  cities  of  Calcutta,  Madras, 
aod  Bombay.     Whilst  we  were  contend- 
ing with  the  insurrection  in  1857,  it  was, 
perhaps,  not  very  easy  for  us  to  know  in 
what  spirit  the  contest  was  witnessed  by 
the  inhabitants  of  those  great  cities.     I 
dare  say.  Sir,  there  were  hundreds  there 
vho  wished  success  to  the  mutineers  ;  but 
then  the  disafi^cted  spirits  were  chiefly 
Mohammedana,  whose  numerical  propor- 
tion is  not  large ;  and  even  the  Hindus  who 
woe  infected  by  the  mntinous  element 
principally  belonged  to  a  class  of  men 
such  as  are  found  in  London,  and  in  every 
Ivge  city,  waiting,  like  a  character  known 
to  us  in  popular  fiction,  for  *'  something  to 
tnm  up;  '*  and  rejoicing  in  any  revolu- 
tion, for  the  sake  of  what  they  may  be  able 
to  pocket.  But  whatever  were  the  motives 
of  their  loyalty,  I  believe  that  the  respect- 
able and  intelligetit  native  inhabitants  of 
India  were  on  the  side  of  the  Government 
of  the  Queen.     I  returned  long  before 
the  mutiny  was  over;  and  those  native 
gentlemen  with  whom  I  conversed  on  the 
»abject,  could  hardly  find  terms  to  express 
their  abhorrence  of  the  massacre  of  Cawn- 
pore,  and  their  contempt  for  the  preten- 
sions of   Nana  Sahib.      Let    me  here 
adduce  a  couple  of  instances,  in  order  to 
ifaow  the  sound  loyalty  that  prevails  in 
India.    Pirat  of  all  take  the  example  of 
the  increasing  desire  evinced,  and  the 
ttcrifioes  made,  for  an  English  education. 
OurichooUL  are  ^wded    with  native 


pupils  to  learn  the  English  tongue ;  and 
those  classes  in  our  colleges  that  educate 
young  men  for  the  public  service  were 
never  so  fortunate  in  their  results,  or  so 
popular,  as  at  this  day.     Native  Magis- 
trates sit  upon  the  bench.     Native  engi- 
neers   contract    for   our   public    works. 
Native  civilians  collect  our  revenue,  and 
native    surgeons    walk    our    hospitals. 
Professions  like  these  imply  an  exten- 
sive acquaintance  with  English  thought, 
— ^thought  the  purest,  the  noblest,  the 
freest    in    the    world, — the  thought  of 
Engliidimcii.     And  this  thought,  distilled 
in  books,  in  inventions,  and  in  lives,  is 
circulating  throughout  the  length    and 
breadth  of  the  land,  and  disciplining  the 
rising  youth  of  India.    Then,  Sir,  a  very 
correct  glass  for  ascertaining  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  native  mind  is  the  Mission- 
school.      And  can  you  find  a  sounder 
proof  of  good-will  to  England  than  this, 
that  a  bigoted  and  jealous  people  like  the 
Hindus  should  send  as  many  as  ninety- 
five  thousand  of  their  children  to  Mission- 
schools,  especially  when  I  inform  you  that 
of  this  number  twenty-five  thousand  are 
females, — young  women  and  girls  ?    Let 
me  give  you  another  proof.      I  refer  to 
the  munificence  of  their  recent  contribu- 
tions to  the  Lancashire  Relief  Fund.    It 
was  not,  as  in  some  other  cases,  a  grant  of 
the  public  money,  to  express  a  representa- 
tive condolence  to  a  neighbouring  nation. 
It  was  not  that     It  was  a  sacrifice  made 
by  the  people  themselves, — the  free-will 
offerings  of  the  Hindus  for  the  relief  of 
their  fellow-subjects  in  England.     Yes, 
Sir,  to  our  astonishment  we  saw  that  the 
rocky  heart  of  the   Hindu  was  smitten 
when  England  was  in  moumhig ;    and 
there  gushed  forth  a  stream  of  sympa- 
thetic help  that  rolled  over  the  barriers  of 
race  and  of  caste,  to  reach  and  make  glad 
the  far-off  homes  of  the  English  poor. 
Sir,  I  trace  that  extraordinary  exhibition, 
that  anti-Hindu  exhibition  of  charity,  to 
what  England  herself  did  for  India  two 
or  three  years  before.      You  will  remem- 
ber that  when  the  provinces  which  had 
been  the  principal  scenes  of  the  Mutiny 
were  in  the  grasp  of  Famine,  and  their 
towns  and  villages  were  made  loathsome 
by  the  number  of  its  victims,  England 
saw,  and  forgot  for  the  while  the  provo- 
cation of  Meerut,  and  the  slaughter  of 
her  own  daughters  and    little  ones  at 
Gawnpore.     Her  enemy  hungered,  and 
she  fed  him.      He  thirsted,  and  she  gave 
him  drink.     And  in  so  doing  she  heaped 
coals  of  fire  upon  the  old  antagonism. 
At  that  altar  of  charity  the  two  nations, 
I  would  fain  believe,  long  connected  to- 
giether  by  the  fbrmalitiei  of  union,  joinec(^ 
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tli«ir  heamt  and  tint  which  Ood  hai 
joiiied  by  mataal  lufibring,  mutual  oUi- 
gitiona,  mutual  dependence,  and  mutual 
inteieat,  let  no  fiUe  put  asunder.  Whilst 
speaking  of  the  present  GoTemment  of 
India,  I  should  like  to  tell  you  something 
about  the  assistance  vliich  the  authori- 
ties giTe  us  towards  carzying  out  our 
educational  plans.  In  the  year  1860l61 
the  Oovcxnmeot  spent  £280,000  on  the 
education  of  our  fellow-subjects  in  India. 
In  Madraa  they  ha?e  seventy  spools,  in 
addition  to  their  colleges  and  university ; 
and  observe  how  they  select  sites  for  those 
schools.  They  will  write  to  the  Mis- 
sionary,  and  ask  whether  he  is  able  to 
take  up  such  and  such  a  village  ;  and  if 
he  can,  they  refiratn  from  intcrfcring  with 
other  educational  movements.  Wherever 
we  have  not  strength  to  extend  our  work, 
the  Government  goes  before  us  and  plants 
schools  here  and  there ;  and  the  examina- 
tions by  which  the  merits  of  the  masters 
are  tested  will  satisfy  you  that  these  offi- 
cers are  well  qualified  for  the  work  that 
they  have  to  do.  I  know  that  the  holy 
Scriptures  are  not  introduced  into  the  Go- 
vernment schools,  and  I  cannot  agree  with 
all  the  details  of  the  Government  system 
of  education.  I  would  rather  that  Go- 
vernment teaching  were  penetrated  with 
Christian  truth,  and  that  the  professors 
and  masters  should  more  largely  avail 
themselves  of  their  opportunities  for  teach* 
ing  the  only  true  God  and  Saviour.  But 
these  short-comings  shall  not  forbid  me 
from  acknowledging  with  thanks  the 
great  work  which  Government  is  now 
doing  by  means  of  its  universities,  its 
schools,  and  its  liberal  grants  in  aid  to 
Missionary  and  other  Societies  for  the 
regeneration  of  the  people.  The  Govern- 
ment teaching  ia  secular.  It  does  not 
profess  to  overthrow  Budhism,  Mo- 
hammedanism, or  Hinduism  ;  but  al- 
though it  does  not  profess  to  do  that,  it 
is  doing  It  nevertheless.  The  scientific 
teaching  of  the  Government  cuts  right 
through  these  systems,  in  order  to  bring 
its  pupils  to  the  other  side,  and  raise  them 
to  the  intellectual  status  to  which  it  pro» 
poses  to  carry  theaa.  We  know  that  theso 
systems  will  stand  any  amount  of  politi- 
oil  change.  You  might  go  to  India  to- 
morrow, and,  holding  the  sword  over  their 
heads,  might  make  every  Brahmin  pro- 
fess, at  least,  to  be  a  Christian ;  but  no 
sooner  is  the  sword  withdrawn,  than  Brah- 
minism  will  reassert  lU  sway.  When 
the  propagandist  of  Mecca  holds  the 
sword  over  the  head,  he  silences  error; 
but  we  put  an  idea  Into  the  mind,  and 
endicate  error.  That  is  the  difi^srenee. 
Flitting  away  the  queaUon  tf  Christianity. 


however,  the  religioM  of  Inikait  dsosMd 
to  cxtmction  as  inexorably  ss  ai^  hs- 
fore  the  dawn  of  day ;  anA  Govcmasst 
teaching,  I  rejoice  to  think,  is  thiaiv 
thatusheis  in  the  dawn.    AndvesUn 
Missionaries,  who  have  looked  sad  lagid 
for  the  greater  and  haUowing  light,  whs 
have  watched  through  the  surim  night 
of  India  for  the  fint  foint  rays  of  mtoh 
ing,  are  gratefiil  for  the  signs  w^A  miiiF 
cate  that  we  are  nearly  at  the  end  sf  s 
watch,  which  aome  of  us  had  alBMt 
thought  would  never  come  to  an  cad;  tak 
although  the  sad  habit  of  looking  entrnly 
to  be  disappointed  makes  us  sonrtiaci 
doubt  whether  the  glimmer  which  is  asw 
suffusing  the  Eaat  be  not  one  ef  fhm 
phosphoric  exhalatioBB  which  aie  dM 
brood  of  darkness,  yet,  when  wi  )mk 
again,  the  steady  pwigicsB  of  light  km 
the  same  point  of  the  horiaon,  aasucB  ■ 
that  her  light  baa  come,  and  that  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  haa  risen  upsn  ladiiL 
Let  me  now  direct  the  attsotien  of  tUi 
vaat  aascmldy  to  our  work  in  India,  sai 
particularly  to  the  worii  that  has  beea 
carried  on  in  our  Madraa  District    I  oa 
only  just  toudi  upon  one  or  two  peaa» 
but  I  may  pomibly  have  an  oppaiiuBiljr 
of  speaking  on  the  aubject  man  ihB| 
elsewhere,  and  our  time  is  sheet  ia  s 
meeting  like  this.     Let  me  say,  however 
in  ragacd  to  this  work,  that,  like  Imi 
Clive,  we  intend  to  conquer  ladis  bf 
means  of  Indian  levies.     Kurapcaa  His* 
sionariea,  unaided  and  alone,  wiH  sefer 
be  able  to  convert  India.    Sowcdnw 
native  young  men  around  uil    We  v«sa 
them  from  the  groaa  vanltiea  of  thrirrs- 
ligion,  and,  by  the  teadiii«  ef  (Mi 
Spirit,  they  are  enabled  to  cast  ftoai  dias- 
selves  those  fictions  in  which  th^hsd 
trusted  as  heavenly  revelationa.  Wetike 
them  into  our  ootinscla.    They  know  the 
Gospel  ss  well  as  we.     They  csa  picsch 
it  as  efliciently ;  they  can  pndaioi  it  he- 
fore  an  assembly  as  eloquently,  and  teach 
it  in  a  class  as  impressively  as  ooisdne; 
ay,  and  sometimes  more   ImrMasitelTt 
because  Christian  truth  eoming  fisa  s 
Hindu  has   great   power  over  soother 
Hindu.    The  sophisms  whi^  they  Me. 
times  bring  out  in  their  uHiicisstiim  to 
puaile  or  diatiact  the  foroigner  csnaefw 
appear  in  the  presence  of  a  MBieiiod 
Bmhmitt,  once  a  sophist  of  the  nsie 
school     Besides  that, the  ■V"*'"^" 
race  and  of  caste  which  they  adfacc  m 
frequently  foil  to  the  ground  httm  a 
man  whose  preacnce  declares  thes  le- 
futed.    And  when  I  have  been  picschiag 
the  Gospel  in  the  highways  of  ladis  vtth 
a  converted  Bmhmia  by  my  sids^ «  • 
of  high  cMte,  the  pmH»  ksse 
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diatufbcd  m  bjr  noiay  oppMidon  ;  but 
he,  cHtiog  hia  eje  on  the  tamttltuoaa 
thfong,  has  hushed  them  in  a  moment 
by  tome  such  appeal  as  this :  **  Why,  you 
kiiow  that  Hinduism  is  all  a  lie,  and  you 
dsie  not  contradict  me.*'  Well,  these 
iR  the  men  whom  Ood  is  giving  us. 
Ilicse  an  the  men  with  whom  we  go 
forth.  They  are  witnesses  of  the  power 
o(  IKTUie  tnitb,  and  in  some  respects 
sudi  vtcnesses  as  I  have  never  seen  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world.  We  know 
that  in  this  coimtry  if  a  young  man  is 
coorerted,  he  is  encouraged  by  his  friends 
nd  rapported  by  the  influence  of  Cbris- 
tiao  society;  bnt  in  India,  when  a  man 
ii  converted  to  Ood,  he  must  at  once  ah. 
jure  his  coonnexion  with  his  family,  and 
neeessarily  so ;  fiir  he  is  a  dead  man  in 
their  esteem,  and  they  bury  him  in  eifigy. 
Ah !  what  a  bursting  of  heart  did  I  see 
just  beftie  leaving  India,  in  a  Brahmin, 
a  Mahratta  Brahmin,  the  same  caste  as 
that  of  Nana  Sahib,  and  the  hardest  of  all 
to  atch ;  but  we  can  6sh  for  them  and 
on  catch  them,  too,  thank  Ood  !  I  say 
I  aball  never  forget  the  bniatiog  of  heart 
that  I  witnessed  in  this  young  man  when 
his  fiither,  an  acute  Brahmin,  brought 
me  op  before  the  court  for  stealing  an 
"in&nt ;  **  which  infant,  by-the-by,  was 
sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age ;  but, 
according  to  the  Indian  penal  code,  a  lad 
Diider  fourteen  yean  of  age  is  an  infant. 
I  could  not  prove,  however,  that  he  was 
more  than  fourteen,  except  by  the  moral 
cntainty  of  the  evidence  that  I  saw  be- 
fore me.  But  the  Brahmin  was  an  acute 
lawyer,  and  was  his  own  counsel.  The 
youth  stood  up  also  before  the  court,  and 
it  vss  edifying  and  encouraging  to  me^. 
Baytahneat  overwhelming—when  I  saw 
titt  atraightibrwaid  simplicity  of  the  lad 
<«i>tiaatcd  with  tbe  tortuous  examination 
of  the  counsel,  hia  own  father.  The  old 
nail  laid,  *<  Will  you  not  come  back  to 
n>e? "  and  the  boy  answered,  *<  In  leaving 
JOB,  i  jumped  from  a  rotten  branch  to  a 
*<niodone.  Shall  I  now  jump  from  a 
Mund  toinch  back  to  a  rotten  one  ?  ** 
The  Brahmin  thought  he  should  have 
Iweo  able  to  transport  the  Missionary  for 
^  years ;  and  in  caae  I  had  been  found 
Nhy,  I  should  have  been  at  this  moment, 
v>ay  be,  in  Burmah,  a  martyred  transport 
at  Meohnetn,  or  somewhere  else,  with 
the  encooxaging  prospeet  of  two  years  and 
a  half  more  to  serve.  The  magistrate, 
however,  gave  his  judgment  in  our  favour. 
There  is  a  different  feeling  now  in  Madraa 
with  regard  to  the  Missionariea  from  what 
1^  was  when  our  house  was  broken 
into  for  the  sake  of  another  convert, 
Visvaoguau    Since  that  time  we  have 


had  no  more  rioffe.  The  police,  who  in  so 
dastardlya  way  forsook  us  dieoi  are  now  but 
too  ready  to  appear  when  there  is  danger 
of  a  rising  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  na- 
tives. I  rejoice  to  say,  concerning  our 
own  education,  that  the  school  which  I 
commenced  twelve  years  ago  with  three 
boys,  now  numbers  three  hundred  and 
twenty.  There  are,  perhaps,  nearly  one 
hundred  Brahmina  among  them.  We 
have  a  collegiate  class  connected  with  the 
institution  who  are  studying  for  their 
degree.  These  are  engaged  in  the  study 
of  trigonometry  and  chemistry ;  they  read 
such  English  authors  as  Shakspeare, 
Milton,  and  Bacon;  and  some  of  this  daaa 
are  memben  of  our  Society  and  Local 
preacben.  And  what  is  the  process,  Sir  ? 
Simply  this  :  we  take  a  little  fellow  into 
the  Bcbool,  say  about  seven  yeara  of  age, 
when  his  mind  may  be  supposed  to  be 
pliable,  vacant,  and  impressible.  We 
take  him  up  at  the  A  B  C  station,  and 
we  steam  on  with  him  in  a  direct  line  to 
syllables,  words,  and — truths.  From  the 
present  terminus  of  history  he  looks  back, 
not  through  the  maies  of  an  oriental  ro- 
mance, but  over  a  distinct  and  lucid  chro- 
nology. From  the  present  terminus  of 
science  he  looks  back,  and  is  not  dis- 
tracted cr  intimidated  by  the  hypotheses 
of  an  exploded  philosophy  with  which 
superstition  arms  herself  to  make  the 
heavens  above,  the  earth  beneath,  and  the 
waters  under  the  earth,  speak  a  language 
which  Ood  never  intended  them  to  speak. 
Our  Eastern  youth  looks  back  over  a 
road  of  iron  demonstration;  and  when 
the  priest  threatens  to  bring  lire  upon  hia 
head,  or  withhold  rain  from  his  village, 
his  chemical  data  come  to  his  aid.  And 
when  he  hears  the  old  men  talk  gravely  of 
thia  flat  earth,  and  of  the  oceans  of  milk 
or  liquid  butter,  his  astronomical  data 
come  to  his  aid ;  he  laughs  at  the  belief 
of  his  friends ;  he  shows  them  the  reason- 
ing, too,  by  which  astrology  is  proved  to 
be  false,  and  magic  to  be  wicked  craft. 
He  smiles  at  the  dotage  of  old  wrinkled 
Hinduism,  shrinking  back  even  from  the 
presence  of  a  youth  into  her  cave  of  dark- 
ness and  shame,  like  a  witch  whose  reign 
of  spell  and  enchantment  is  over, — a  witch 
bsfore  whom  the  fother  of  that  youth 
looked  grave  when  she  passed  by.  And 
from  the  midway  terminus  of  religion  our 
youth  looks  backward  and  forward.  He 
looks  backward,  and  sees  that  the  road  by 
which  he  has  oome  to  tbe  knowledge  that 
there  is  one  Ood  and  one  Mediator  be- 
tween Ood  and  man,  is  as  straitly  con« 
sistent  with  the  human  mind,  and  as 
clearly  laid  down,  although  sUrting  from 
other  premises,  as  any  line  of  geometrical 
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or  hiitiirifal  matly^    And,  Sir»  m  w0 
timfcl  orer  this  gimdett  of  all  roodi  to- 
gethcr,  the  vheels  of  our  demonstntioa 
go  cnshing  o?er  the  images  of  Biamah, 
Sifa,  Vishnu,  and  Kali ;  and  the  inspin- 
tioQ  that  drifcs  us  along  scatteia  to  the 
winds  the  myths  and  the  legendaiy  im- 
postnies  and  the  holj  ahominations  of 
Biahminical  lore.     The  young  man  now 
looks  Ibrvaid,  and  we  tell  him  that  the 
path  of  the  mind  is  none  the  less  bright 
and  certain  because  our  reason  and  imagi- 
nation fiul  us;  that  then  **  Faith  is  the 
■ubstanee  of  thiqgs  hoped  for,  the  eri- 
denee  of  things    not  seen;**  and  that 
eternal  blessedness  with  Ood  is  as  inevi* 
table  a  result  of  beliering  in  God  the 
Saviour  as  any  sequence  in  geometry  or 
natural  science.      This  is  Uie  way  in 
which  we  separate  these  young  men  from 
the  fiuth  and  fiction  of  their  fathers.     I 
do  not  say  that  we  make  them  all  Chris- 
tbins ;  but  they  can  never  return  to  the 
ABC  station  from  which  4hey  had  set 
out  with  us.     I  have  known  instances 
where,  when  they  have  left  our  schools, 
they  have  plunged  into  the  dissipations 
of  heathenism,  and  sought  to  justify  their 
sins  by  the  sanctions  of  the  religion  which 
they  fbrmerly  believed ;  but,  after  a  long 
struggle,  bewildered  and  confused,  some 
of  them  have  come  back  to  us  and  said, 
<'  Ab,  Sir,  we  have  found  that  there  is  no 
peace  to  the  wicked ;  **  and  have  bowed 
their  necks  to  the  yoke  of  the  great  Peace- 
maker.   Perhaps  some  persons  may  say, 
**  Is  it  necessary  to  educate  all  the  people 
in  India  according  to  the  curriculum  of 
your  Anglo-vernacular  Institution  ?  **  No ; 
it  is  not  neccMary.     We  have  village- 
schools,    and   we  are  increasing  them. 
But  this  is  what  I  say,  and  have  always 
maintained,  that  in  the  great  ceotres  of 
Hinduism,  where  Brahminical  power  and 
learning  are  in  great  repute,   the  best 
method  of  unseating  the  confidence  of  the 
people  in  the  infidlibility  of  their  priests 
is  that  merciless  exposure  of  Hinduism 
involved   in    the    thoroughly    Christian 
teaching  which  we  impart  to  their  young 
men.    I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  Mis- 
sionary churches  in  India  arc  now  de- 
voting more  of  their  means  than  ever  they 
did  to  the  establishment  of  this  dass  of 
institutions.    Some  of  our  most  precious 
fruits  have  been  gathered  from  the  higher 
ebws  of  teaching.  Justletmegive  you  some 
figures  before  I  have  done.   There  are  one 
hundred  and  eighty-five  institutions  in  all 
India  and  Ceylon  of  this  order,  and  they 
contabi  44,402  youths.   I  fear  that  I  have 
been  too  long.     I  wanted  to  take  up  an 
hour  at  least  on  the  Oodavery  Mission, 
•nd  half  an  hour  on^the  Calcutta  Misaion. 


I  most  say  a  word,  just  one  wfri,«n  die 
first    It  was  mj  plessore  to  gp  up  the 
river  Oodavery  some  months  sgo  st  tke 
bidding  of  the  Committee ;  snd  s  more 
ioterestin;;  journey  I  never  took.   We 
went  up  through  the  Central  Ditbictsof 
India,  and  on  the  right  and  kft  of  that 
atream  there  were  thousands  snd  tcsi  af 
thousands  of  poor,  simple  shorigiBei; 
and  what  a  contrastdid  they  present  to  the 
jealous  and  exclusive  genius  of  UindiuB 
in  the  South  !     Every  door  wss  openri 
to  us  there.     They  were  willing  to  giie 
us  bed  and  board.     They  had  no  tCB^ 
They  had  no  Brahmin  to  fesr.  Ittccmcd 
to  me  in  these  lovely  viUsges  ss  if  the 
Christian  Missionary  had  nothii«  to  do 
but  to  sit  down  and  say,** Come  uio 
Me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  sre  hesr; 
laden ;  and  I  will  give  you  rest.**  .The 
Shanar   Mission    of  TinneveUy  it  tk 
&irest  spot  in  all  India,  and  the  icmod 
why  such    glorious    results   hsve  been 
accomplished  there  is  that  the  Miwos- 
aries  work  among    a  non-csste  people. 
We  began  with  the  high  csste.     Wc 
ought  to  have  begun  with  the  h»w,  isi 
permitted  the  leaven  to  work  apvsidi. 
Where  they  have  begun  wiih  the  lov 
caste,  the  leaven  is   working  gkmous);. 
As  an  instance  of  it,  I  would  ju«t  oicii- 
tion  the  case  of  the  Shanar  women.  Tlie» 
poor  aboriginsl  females  had  received  freoi 
Christian  teadiing  a  higher  klea  of  ns- 
desty  than  had  prevailed  amoag  them 
previously ;  and  aa  they  had  gone  as- 
covered  down  to  the  waist,  it  ooeoned  ts 
them  that  Chriscian  modesty  should  dothe 
them  in  the  same  manner  ss  icspeetaUe 
Hindu  women ;  for  what  nainial  modetfjt 
supported  by  nnk,  did  for  these,  Cfan>- 
tianity  would  do  for  them;  bataiioeo 
as  the  Mission-girls  began  to  dothetbesh 
selves  above  the  waist,  and  put  on  s  scat 
jacket,  the  Brahmina  said, '*Tbis«oo^ 
do.    The  nakedness  of  their  bressti  » 
the  badge  of  thefar  non-caste.    It  iboU 
not  be  so.**    And  they  positively  ssaikd 
these  women,  snd  tore  off  tbdr  dicm 
But  their  husbands  and  broihen  iattr- 
fered,andexclaimed,**Xo:  ourQoeai* 
Victoria.  Wereadintbebookthsttkcre 
is  no  caste  now.**  Christianity  hsdtaagiit 
them  their  rights,  so  they  went  to  Uv ; 
and,  aldiough  there  was  a  riot  aboat  it,  1 
am  happy  to  say  that  the  law  prevsiled. 
The  Queen  wss  honoured,  and  Ood  vat 
glorified.     M^ith  regard  to  oorCakotta 
Mission,  as  we  liave  begun  a  work  there, 
and  are  in  the  sight  of  the  noit  ia- 
fluentisl  people  in  India,  the  honow  of 
the  Society  is  conmiitted  to  it   Wckare 
placed  our  foot  there;  and  wbticver  s 
Methodist  Mission  pluils  its  Ibot,  >k"* 
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that  ibot  mof t  ttand  and  be  supported. 
The/  ask  for  a  chapel  for  an  English  ser- 
Tieeiud  70U  ought  to  give  them  one. 
The  popalaiion  is  not  Methodist,  although 
there  is  a  lar;^  sprinkling  of  good  people ; 
but  tbejr  want  help  just  now,and  if  you  send 
a  miui»ter  there,  and  give  them  a  chapel^ 
yoQ  will  thereby  make  a  base  for  your 
Mission  in  Bancoorah,  of  which  we  have 
beard  something  in  the  Report.     One 
word  more,  Sir.    We  owe  a  great  debt  to 
IiHliBf  s  debt  which  has  not  been  dis- 
charged,  because  they  turned  our  own 
eaimon  against  us.     (Slory  he  to  Ood,  we 
are  not  like  Russia,  who  punishes  insur- 
rection with  the  forfeiture  of  righU  and 
the  extinction  of  liberty.     When  I  was 
at  Cawnpore,    I    stood    over    the    well 
ioto  which  two  hundred  and  four  wo- 
men, our  own  fiiir  aisters,  were  hurled, 
the   dead   and    the     dying ;    for    they 
«ere  backed  in  hot  haste,  lest  Havelock 
khould  be  upon  the  rebels,  and  at  rive  in 
time  to  redeem  the  wretched  captives. 
And  I  walked  over  the  ground  of  Wheel- 
ex's  entrenchments,  every  inch  of  which 
is  made  classic  by  some  of  the  purest 
blood  that  ever  was  shed  in  the  protection 
of  virtue  and  in  the  vindication  of  inno- 
cence.   And  there,  too,  were  the  ravages 
of  the  avengers  in  villages  depopulated, 
in  property  confiscated,  and  in  that  red 
promiscuous  carnage  that  followed  the 
exoltiog  revenge  of  the  BritiKh  troops ; 
and  I  thought  that  the  blood  of  Abel  had 
done  all  that  it  was  needful  to  do.     I 
thought  that  there  was  **  a  blood  which 
speaketh  better  things  than  that  of  Abel ;  '* 
and  that,  as  in  the  fiiry  of  our  retribution 
we  had  heaped  a  whole  hecatomb  of  vic- 
tims upon  the  altar  of  justice,  it  was  now 
our  duty-.ay,  our  bounden  duty — to  con- 
duct these  miserable  idolaters  to  Him  who 
sboveth  mercy ;  for  surely  in  Qod*s  sight 
even  we  Christians,  although  we  have  been 
brought  by  our  Christianity  to  the  true 
temple,  ought  not  proudly  to  contrast  our- 
selves with  **  this  publican  '*  who  stands 
ouuide.     In  Ood*s  sight,  we  have  little 
to  pride  ourselves  upon  in  reference  to 
the  justice  of  our  doings  in  India.     It 
may  be  a  privato  opinion  of  my  own ;  but 
1  have  thought  that  one  of  the  causes  of 
the  Mutiny  in  India  was  the  absorption 
of  Oude.    I  still  think  so ;  and  what  the 
people  there  are  given  to  understand  by 
siinexation  is,  I  am  afraid,  extortion.  But 
let  that  be.     Don*t  let  it  be  published,  as 
it  is  a  matter  entirely  between  ourselves. 
But  if  we  had  any  advantage  in  that  great 
struggle ;  if  we  were  superior  to  the  11  in- 
dos  then  in  the  bravery  and  endurance  of 
our  troops,  in  the  martyred  heroism  of 
our  vomen,  in  the  fiuth  of  our  negotia- 


tions, and  in  the  justice  of  our  cause,  we 
owe  that  advantage  to  higher  sentimentH, 
purer  laws,  and  a  sublimer  fiiith.  Let  us 
inculcate  those  sentiments,  establish  those 
laws,  and  preach  the  sublime  &ith  of 
Christ  crucified,and  a  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  millions  of  people  will  rise  up  and  call 
us  blessed.  They  will  run  a  race  with  us 
in  enlightened  obedience  to  the  Sovereign, 
in  the  pursuit  of  science,  and  in  the  culti- 
vation of  art  They  will  cast  off  the 
weight  of  their  enormous  superstitions 
and  the  besetments  of  their  castes,  and 
will  come  with  us  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
true  Qod  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  He  has 
sent ;  and  having  come  there  with  us,  they 
will  share  in  the  glorious  labour  of  ex- 
tending to  remoter  tribes  that  knowledge 
which  must  "cover  the  earth  as  the  waters 
cover  the  sea." 

Mr.   Garland,  in    supporting  the 
resolution,  said:  Mr.  Chairman,  coming 
myself  from  that  remote  tract  of  the  island 
which  reflects  the  last  rays  of  the  setting 
sun,  and  gazing  upon  this  multitudinous 
sea  of  fiices,  I  yet  feel  myself  not  as  a 
stranger,  but  as  come  on  a  friendly  visit 
to  a  great  family  party.  It  was  beautifully 
said  by  one  who  was  present  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Ijotd  Nelson*s  funeral  that,  on  that 
mournful  occasion,  no  one  man  appeared 
to  be  a  stranger  to  any  other  man.     They 
all  felt  related  by  the  ties  of  a  common 
anguish.     If  a  communion  of  sorrow  can 
thus  bind  together  in  contagious  sympathy 
of  brotherhood  a  miscellaneous  crowd, 
surely  the  high  and  blessed  aim  and  ob- 
ject for  which  we  meet  this  morning  must 
bind  a  body  of  Christian  men  and  women 
in  the  bonds  of  still  warmer  sentiments 
and  nobler  relationship.   Now,  this  meet- 
ing has  peculiar  interest  on  a  ground  that 
has  already  been  adverted  to.     It  is  the 
first  great  meeting  of  the  parent  Society 
since  the  Jubilee  Fund  was  formed.  Just 
immediately  after  such  an  effort  as  that— 
an  effort  which,  perhaps,  some  would  call 
spasmodic — it  would  not  be  very  surpris- 
ing if  we  witnessed  sometliing  like  the 
symptoms  of  a  slight  collapse.    But  we 
do  not  witness  it,  I  think,  in  this  vast 
audience.     We  saw  nothing  of  it  when 
we  assembled  on  Saturday  morning  at  the 
London  Tavern.     No,  Sir,  the  fountains 
of  love  opened  in  so  many  hearts  do  not 
seem  to  have  run  dry.     In  reference  to 
the  subject  of  our  Jubilee,  I  am  going  to 
hazard  a  prediction.    We  live  in  times 
distinguished  by  the  intrepidity  of  adven- 
turers into  the  domain  of  prophecy ;  but 
I  do  not  pretend  to  follow  in  their  steps. 
Notwithstanding,  I  venture  to  hazard  one 
prophecy,  stretching  a  long  way  beyond 
that  great  prophetical  epoch  of  which  w« 
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hftTe  heard  so  much — the  year  1807*  I 
am  going  to  tell  this  audience  something 
that  will  be  accomplished  in  the  year 
1889, — a  year  which,  so  far  as  I  can  now 
look  forward  and  forecast  in  my  own 
mind  the  procession  ofConnezional  events, 
will  be  nearly  contemporaneous  with  the 
third  Cornish  Conference.  Now,  Sir, 
when  that  year  shall  arrive,  unless  the 
men  who  have  the  management  of  your 
financial  affkirs  shall  be  men  of  lower 
genius  then  than  those  who  now  manage 
them,  they  will  reason  in  this  way :  they 
will  say,  that  <*  in  the  year  1 839  there  was 
a  grand  appeal  made  to  the  whole  Con- 
nexion on  behalf  of  what  was  termed  the 
Centenary  Festival.  A  qiurter  of  a  cen- 
tury afterwards,  a  similar  appeal  was 
made  on  behalf  of  what  was  called  the 
Missionary  Jubilee.  Well,  now,  twenty- 
five  years  more  have  elapsed,  and  it  seems 
fair  to  assume  that  there  hsa  been  going 
on  a  similsr  accumulation  of  strength, 
which  would  enable  the  Connexion  as  it 
now  stands  to  bear  a  similar  pressure 
without  any  difiiculty ;  and  it  is  only  just 
changing  the  term  *  Centenary  *  to  '  Ju- 
bilee,* to  juKtify  a  similar  appeal  to  that 
which  we  witnessed  in  1864.**  I  feel 
confident  that  that  will  be  done ;  and  I 
wish  practically  to  jtrepare  the  younger 
part  of  this  audience,  that  they  may  look 
ibrward  and  take  this  into  their  calcula- 
tion with  reference  to  the  f^iture. 

The  Rev.  Hekry  J.  PioooTTsaid: 
The  Resolution  that  I  have  been  requested 
to  move  is  as  fbllows  i-^ 

**  That  the  opportuniHetnowproviden- 
iiailp  offered  fw  Missionary  labour  in 
many  lands,  viewed  in  eonnejpion  with  the 
liberal  support  annually  afforded  to  this 
Society,  and  to  other  kindred  Societies, 
and  with  the  reported  results,  eneouraye 
the  conviction  thai  the  work  in  which  Ae 
Society  is  engaged,  may  with  confidence 
be  commended  in  earnest  prayer  to  the 
favour  and  blessing  of  the  common  Father 
and  common  Saviour  of  all  mankind,** 
— Often  and  often  when  I  have  been  in 
Italy  I  have  thought,  "  O,  how  I  should 
like  to  stand  in  Exeter  Hall,  to  speak 
about  Italy  to  our  good  Methodist  pub- 
lic !  **  and  now  I  oould  almost  wish  I 
were  back  in  Italy  again.  B*xt  there  was 
one  view  presented  by  the  last  speaker, 
which  I  thought  a  very  happy  and  encou- 
raging one, — namely,  that  this  i^  a  great 
Methodist  class-meeting;  and  if  I  can 
only  catch  that  kind  of  feeling,  I  am  sure 
I  shall  be  able  to  speak  to  you  as  my 
heart  already  does.  I  come  from  luly, 
the  land  of  poetry  and  romance ;  —but  if 
you  expect  any  poetry  or  romance  from  me 
to>day,  yeu  will  be  disappointed.     I  ah«B 


try  to  give  you  as  much  haid  tuUa^' 
Act  as  I  can,  in  the  short  space  of  thse 
which  has  been  allotted  to  me.    I  cssnot 
speak  more  to  the  point  abont  Italy,  thsa 
by  calling  to  mind  the  questions  thsthaic 
been  proposed  to  me  since  I  landed  apsa 
these    English    shores.     I  think  these 
questions  will  serve  me  as  a  s^  of  index 
of  the  principal  subjects  relative  to  the 
Italian  evangelical  woik,  which  are  eBcit- 
ing    the  curiosity  and    the  intntst  of 
British  Christians  at  the  present  momeot 
One  question  that  has  been  teiy  oftoi 
asked  of  me,  relates  to  the  religtoos  am- 
dition  of  the  country  at  large,  the  state  sf 
feeling  of  the  Italian  public  with  regard 
to  Popery,  and  with  regard  to  our  evan- 
gelical movement  there.     Now  this  is  s 
question  very  difllcult  to  reply  ta    It  ii 
very  dangerous  work,  generalisiog  oa  s 
subject  like  this.     I  believe  that  a  good 
deal  of  mistake  has  got  abroad  uaoB% 
English  Christiana,  by  reason  of  a  toe 
hasty  generalisation,   aa  to  the  fxtteat 
Slate  of  the  Italian  public    I  shall  take 
care  to  be  aa  cautious  as  I  posaiblj  esn  ia 
any  statements  I  may  make ;  and  if  I  ds 
make  any  very  broad  atatements,  I  hope 
you  will  exercise  caution  fbr  me,  uid  mske 
the  deductions  that  are  necessary ;  becsme 
no  broad  statements  cao  be  made  to  which 
there  are  not  a  thousand  exeeptiou.  One 
very  important  thing  which   strikes  sa 
observer  when  he  entera  Italy  and  tnrels 
in  that  country,  is,  the  antagonism  betwca 
the  present  position  of  the  Pope  and  the 
Pope*s  followers,  and  tbe  national  miad. 
I  do  not  know  anything  that  comes  o«t 
more  obviously  than  thia.    Yon  csnast 
take  up  a  journal,  but  you  ace  it    Yoo 
cannot  look  at  the  caricatures  in  die  via- 
dows,  but  you  see  it.     Yon  cannot  speak 
to  a  man  in  a  railway- carriage,  bat  pn 
discover  it     Oo  where  you  may,  spesfc 
with  whom  you  may,  yoa  will  find,  whsi' 
ever  may  be  the  reason  and  whatever  nay 
be  the  npshot,  thia  fact,  that  tbe  Pope  hss 
placed  himself  and  hia  true  and  devoted 
followers  in  one  camp,  and  that  the  giest 
national  heart  and  mind  of  Italy  oeenpj 
another  camp.     I  find  that  Roman  Oi- 
tholicism — that  Popery,  as  soch,  has  ittll 
great  influence  amongst  tbe  arislaeraeyin 
Italy,  especially  in  the  old  piovioce  of 
Piedmont     I  find  that  Popery  has  gfcst 
influence  still  over  the  iroai^ii  in  Itsly. 
I  don*t  know  that  it  can  be  explained^- 
whether  any  metaphysical  expUnadon  csa 
be  given.  But  the  fact  is  aa  I  have  stsc^ 
it ;  and  whether  we  go  into  die  foww  or 
the  villages,  Popery  stiH  retaina  a  wm- 
derfiil  hold  on  the  women  of  Italy.    A 
good  man  sometimct  comet  to  oiff  nert- 
ii^gs.    He  liatans  taeraqgelkri  picM^ 
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ing,  Be  it  eonvSaccd  the  truth  Is  there, 
aad  he  mjw,  **  1  will  join  these  people  ;*' 
bot  when  he  goes  home,  he  is  ssssiled  by 
the  peiseaitioiiB  of  his  wife,  snd  his  sis- 
ten,  snd  his  snnts,  sad  sll  his  femsle 
csBseiioos  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  degree 
of  kin ;  and  then  he  renoonees  his  good 
utemioos,  and  we  see  no  more  of  htm. 
Sometimes  we  take  a  place  for  teaching ; 
the  eontiact  is  all  but  drawn  out,  we  think 
wehsfe  Ibond  rest  for  the  sole  of  our  feet. 
Bttt  the  good  man  lets  out  the  secret  at 
bome;  his  wife  goes  into  the  confessional, 
aad  confesses  to  the  priest,  and  for  the 
uke  of  licr  soul*s  salvation  she  is  ordered 
to  pat  a  stop  to  the  contract ;  and  after 
ili  the  contract  Is  anmilled,  and  we  are 
jut  ss  we  were  beftne.  Again,  Poperjr 
kai  immense  power  orer  the  poor  country 
peopki  It  is  the  only  religion  they  know. 
They  beltere  it  to  be  Christianity ;  they 
beliere  that  Proteatandsm  is  not  Chris* 
tisaity.  They  are  told  that  it  is  a  nega- 
tioD  of  Christianity,  that  Protestantism  is 
ttheism,  tint  Protcstsntism  is  everything 
thtt  is  bad ;  and  if  you  could  read  the 
Mones  taught  in  the  schools  and  from  the 
pulpit  of  the  Uvea  of  our  great  and  noble* 
heutcd  Reformers,  you  would  be  scan- 
dalittd,  horrified.  These  poor  country 
people,  instructed  by  the  priests,  regard 
wr  work  with  abhorrence,  shrink  ftom  us 
u  if  tliere  was  contagion  In  our  touch ; 
^  very  often  the  weapon  of  falsehood  that 
the  priests  have  used,  we  have  wrested  from 
their  hands,  and  turned  their  calumnies 
ipiart  themselvet.  These  poor  people, 
tot  iastanee,  come  to  our  preaching.  They 
•sy,  **  These  men  believe  in  Ood,  but  the 
Rricsts  lay  they  do  not ;  **  they  say,"  These 
neo  bdieve  in  Christ,  but  the  priests  say 
(key  do  not;**  they  say,  ** These  men 
ifttk  of  the  atoning  Saviour,  and  the 
priests  teU  UB  ihty  are  Atheists.**  They 
iaqaire,  •"  How  is  this  ?  **  Then  the  light 
beaiu  in,  and  the  truth  wins  over  these 
>iaple-hearted  country  folks.  Another 
qseMion  which  has  lieen  asked  me  by 
BttsyperMma  is  tbis,_<'What  are  you 
^iog  io  Italy  ?  You  go  forth  into  the 
midft  of  these  elements,-*Popery  on  the 
Me  hand,  infidelity  on  the  other,  and 
iadifliRcotism  amoQg  the  masses,— and 
what  impression  are  you  producing?** 
Let  ne  not  speiA  first  of  ourselves.  We 
*n  Dew  eoners  in  the  field.  Others  were 
<^  before  us.  The  Waldenses  were 
t^  befon  us,.^hat  noble  people  so 
*«"Miilly  preserved  of  Ood  in  the 
ttCRcy  and  solitude  of  their  valleys  from 
^  cootsoinatlon  ot  the  evils  by  which 
^jnt  surrounded.  Thst  people—they 
xverwerePsotistants,  because  they  never 
^«y  Pepny  amongst  them  to  protest 


against— the  Waldenses,  despised  by  the 
Italians,peiteettted  by  the  Italians,  through 
long  ages,  have  come  down  from  their 
mountain  valleys,  snd  have  become  teach- 
ers of  the  truth  to  the  Italian  people. 
They  are  doing  a  great  work  in  Italy, 
and  I  am  happy  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
value  of  that  work.  There  are  other 
churches  that  generally  go  by  the  name 
of  Free  Evangelical  Churches.  They 
have  sprung  up  amongst  the  Italiaos 
themselves,  and  find  favour  with  a 
large  class  of  the  people.  Then  there 
are  agents  belonging  to  other  Missionsry 
Societies.  For  instance,  the  Americana 
are  employing  agenu,  and  I  have  lately 
heard  that  our  Baptist  firiends  have  like- 
wise sent  some  agents.  Well,  now,  what 
are  we  ounelves  doing  in  Italy  ?  When 
I  think  of  the  short  space  of  time  which 
God  hu  permitted  us  to  labour  diero,— 
when  I  think  that  two  yeare  ago  we  liad 
scarcely  an  agent  in  Italy, — I  am  con- 
strained to  lift  up  my  heart  in  devout 
gratitude  to  Almighty  God  for  the  won- 
derful and  unexpected  manner  in  which 
He  has  blessed  our  labours  in  that  Isnd. 
We  have  now  about  eleven  native  agents 
labouring  as  evangelists.  We  have  some 
twenty-five  other  sgents  labouring  as  col- 
porteurs or  school-teachers.  In  all,  we 
have  nearly  forty  agents  sustained  by 
this  Society  labouring  in  that  country. 
We  are  occupying  three,  at  all  events, 
of  the  principal  capitals.  We  are,  by 
God*8  blessing,  doing  a  good  work  in 
Milan,  the  wealthiest  capital  of  Italy. 
We  are  doing  a  work  at  Naples,  the 
most  populous  capital.  We  an  also 
doing  a  woik  at  Florence,  the  capital  of 
Italy  so  for  as  regards  art  and  litemture. 
Not  only  are  we  occupying  these  great 
centres,  but  we  are  working  upon  the 
smiling  banks  of  the  Lsgo  Maggiore.  We 
are  working  at  Parma,  the  ex-capital  of 
a  Duchy, — Parma,  where  are  the  master- 
piects  of  the  pencil  of  Corregio.  Then, 
again,  on  the  magnificent  Gulf  of  Speisia 
we  are  also  carrying  on  a  good  work.  In 
many  other  places  God  has  blessed  us  in 
the  opening  of  churches  and  schools ;  for 
we  pay  attention  not  only  to  the  work  of 
direct  preaching,  but  to  the  school-work, 
which  in  many  cases  is  the  more  import- 
ant of  the  two.  So  much  for  a  hasty 
glsnce  at  the  geography  of  our  work. 
Now  let  me  say  a  little  on  what  one  may 
call  ita  geology.  I  may  be  asked  as  to 
the  stimta  of  people  we  gather  into  these 
preaching-places,  and  the  influence  we 
bring  to  liear  upon  them  :  how  can  this 
be  described  ?  I  know  one  question  that 
will  come  from  the  great  Methodist 
heart.    It  will  be,-«**Are  you  doing  a 
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converting  work  in  Italy?  are  you  not 
only  bringing  Roman  Catholics  from 
Romanism  to  Protestantism,  but  are  jou 
bringing  sinners  to  the  foot  of  the  Cross  ? 
are  you  winning  trophies  for  the  Lord 
Jesus  ?  "  I  thank  God  that  we  are.  I 
thank  God  that  the  blessing  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  has  not  been  wanting  to  us.  I 
could  narrate  individual  cases  of  conver- 
sion. I  could  tell  of  an  Italian  Professor 
who  with  his  wife  and  children  has  by 
the  blessing  of  God  been  brought  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  truth  by  our  means; 
but  I  should  doubt  my  prudence  if  I 
mentioned  the  name ;  for  I  know  that 
what  I  speak  on  this  platform  will  be 
read  in  Italy.  Let  me  mention  one  case 
to  illustrate  this  aspect  of  the  work.  A 
little  way  out  of  Milan  is  C— -,  a  place 
ftmouH  for  its  sanctuary  of  the  Madonna. 
Two  or  three  times  a  year  special  trains 
run  for  the  accommodation  of  the  crowds 
of  people  who  attend  the  festival  of  the 
Madonna.  The  Madonna  has  a  sort  of 
vestment,  which  is  every  year  cut  up  into 
shreds,  little  bits  of  which  are  sold  by  the 
priests  at  so  much  a  piece  to  the  poor 
people  who  attend  the  festival ;  and  it  is 
somewhat  strange  that  although  the  Ma- 
donna is  very  little,  and  the  garment  must 
be  very  small,  there  is  always  enough  for 
all  purchasers.  I  suppose  the  vestment 
has  something  of  the  miraculous  power  of 
the  widow*s  cruse  of  oil, — the  power  of 
multiplying  itself  according  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  case.  When  the  railway 
was  laid  down  crossing  the  road  leading 
from  C^—  to  Milan,  the  people  con- 
sidered it  an  insult  to  the  Madonna,  and 
tore  up  the  lines  of  rail,  and  the  assist- 
ance of  the  authorities  was  required  to 
put  down  the  tumult.  Some  twelve 
mouths  aAer,  a  colpotteur  connected  with 

this  Society    went    to    C .    Several 

young  men  gathered  around  him,  and 
asked  what  he  had  that  was  new.  He 
showed  them  several  works,  and  amongst 
others  the  New  Testament  They  told 
him  they  had  had  all  these  for  a  long 
time.  He  inquired,  *'  How  did  these 
books  come  into  your  possession  ?**  I 
hope  I  shall  not  be  doing  any  harm  to 
anybody^s  interests  when  I  state  that  it 
was  a  priest  who  had  circulated  the  books 
amongst  them  secretly ;  he  being  an  ex- 
ceptional priest,  one  of  those  who  are  ex- 
communicated by  the  Pope,  and  only  up- 
held by  favour  of  the  lulian  GovemmenL 
These  young  men  expressed  a  strong  de- 
sire that  an  Evangelist  should  come  down 

to  preach  at  C .     We  sent  one  from 

Alilan.  There  was  no  room  large  enough, 
and  he  took  his  stand  on  a  balcony,  and 
preached  in  the  oourt-yaid  to  an  Immense 


conoourie  of  people,  who  condartrd  them- 
selves  in  ai  orderly  a  manueru  any  audi- 
ence in  this  coontiy.     He  went  sgsiB  nd 
again.    In  time  it  became  necesaaiy  to 
seek  some  shelter  for  the  people,  sod  t» 
think  about  estabUshing  a  dnncb,  and  st 
but  we  took  a  halL    The  work  grew. 
By-«nd-by  a  school  was  eslahlidud,  tad 
sinners  began  to  manliest  a  gbk  for  their 
souls,  and  before  I  left  Italy  I  vent  <a 
two  Sundays  to  preadi.     I  addressed  tk 
Sunday-scholars  in  the  afternoon,  and  sd- 
minifetered  the  Lord'a    Swpper  in  the 
evening  to  fifty  communicants,  who  msaU 
fested  as  serious  and  deep  a  fodiag  u 
any  congregation    I  have  witnessed  ia 
this  laud.    80  I  can  thank  God  that  cob- 
verting  work  is  dooe  there.    Bat,sfter 
all,  we  want  more  of  thia.    There  ii  s 
great  deal  of  mere   intdlectnal  oonfcr- 
sion;  there  an  a  great  many  whs  cone 
to  our  preaching-placet  aimply  for  the 
sake  of  controversy,  and  many  wouU  jois 
the  churches ;   but*  when  we  spesk  10 
them  of  their  souls,  we  find  they  are  oalj 
leaving  one  set  of  opinionsand  emfaiadiv 
another.     We  feel  chat  on  the  kesdiof 
the  evangelists,  of  the  tdiool-tesdieii, 
and  of  the  members,  we  want  the  faaptini 
of  God ;  and  if  there  is  one  thing  fa 
which  I  would  plead  with  the  Methodist 
public  more  than  another,  it  is  thst  thej, 
in  their  closets,  will  implore  the  bksiiar 
of  God  for  a  good  old  Methodist  lerivaL 
We  want  to  see  sinners  striken  dova 
under  the  power  of  God*a  w«d ;  we  «iac 
to  see  a  sense  of  sinftiloess  awakoed  is 
their  hearts ;  we  want  to  see  the  CMS  of 
Christ  magnified  in  the  oonveisioa  sal 
salvation  of  immortal  aoula.    There  u 
yet  another  point  on  which  I  wish  to  i^ 
a  few  words.     I  have  been  asked  ss  t» 
the  form  which  we  are  giving  to  osr 
work, — Is  Methodism    growing  up  is 
Italy  ?    Still  we  doo*t  want  to  talk  sbooi 
Methodism,  but   about  Christ    When 
wants  arise,  we  try  to  meet  them  as  Gal 
by  His  Holy  Spirit  may  sv^geit  to  «& 
I  must  now  make  an  appeal.    The  0»* 
mittee  ssy  that  they  cannot  give  os  moie 
money  than  they  have  aaaigned  ta  u. 
Now,  all  that  baa  been  aaaigned  to  as  it 
already    pledged,   and    perh^M    man. 
Here,  then,  we  are.     M^e  caniot  move  s 
step  forward.     We  cannot  do  aajthing 
more  than  we  are  doing,  unless  the  3le- 
thodist  public  will  rise  and  help  ns.    We 
are  thaokftil  to  the  Committee  for  vhst 
they  have  done  for  ns  auidat  all  oordiff- 
culttes.     With  the  prcsaii^  daios  « 
other  Missions,  and    the  imiw  iwiiinw 
that  they  wck  gettiqg  deeper  imo  drbc, 

they  have  dealt  with  ns  libenlly.    Bm, 
0»  if  we  CQidd  have  •  Uttle  «>«»  BOMv  t 
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Wt  doD*t  afk  for  men.  We  are  ghd  to 
vork  with  men  of  the  country.  We 
think  the  agents  to  be  made  and  God*> 
made  are  there.  We  want  to  work  by 
iiati?e  ageoti,— .made  preachers  by  the 
Spirit  of  Ood.  But  we  do  want  money. 
We  bare  no  fear  of  not  finding  men ;  we 
lure  DO  fear  of  not  finding  openingik 
The  whole  country  u  open.  There  is 
not  a  large  dty  or  Tillage  where 
ve  cook]  not  gather  a  congregation  or 
plant  a  church.  I  received  aeyerol  letters 
a  week  before  I  left  Milan,  begging  me 
to  send  eTangeliats  to  various  towns  and 
villages  in  the  north ;  •  but  I  have 
not  been  able  even  to  promise  them  any 
help.  We  appeal  to  you  on  behalf  of 
Italy.  And  why  ?  Because  rhe  is  in 
a  ktate  of  tnnsltion ;  because  we  do  not 
know  how  long  the  door  tluit  is  now  open 
Da;  remain  open.  But  if  it  were  shut 
to-monx>w,  I  am  assured  that  such  a 
work  has  been  done  that  it  will  never 
die  ont  Still  we  don*t  know  when  the 
door  may  be  shut,  and  therefore  we  appeal 
to  jon.  We  appeal  because  we  believe 
that  God  has  called  us  in  a  most  special 
and  msrked  way  to  Italy ;  we  bislieve 
tbat  He  has  called  us,  not  as  Methodists 
merely,  but  that  He  has  called  the  Pro- 
testant Christiaos  of  this  land  to  labour 
in  die  Italian  field.  How  wonderfully 
hu  God  in  His  providence  thrown  open 
Italjr !  How  wonderfully  has  He  blessed 
that  land  I  What  a  marvellous  thing  to 
tee  for  the  second  time  in  history  the 
nation  rising  into  new  life!  M^e  want 
this  national  life  to  be  baptused  and  made 
tpiritoal  life,  and  then  it  will  become 
povetful  life.  We  appeal  to  you  again, 
because,  whatever  you  do  for  Italy,  you 
do  for  £arope,  you  do  for  the  world,  you 
do  for  humanity  at  large ;  remembering 
^1  that  a  bhnr  at  Popery  in  luly  is  a 
hlow  at  the  very  throne  of  the  Pope. 
VottDske  his  very  throne  itself  totter. 
Oocc  dispossess  the  Pope  of  Italy,  and  I 
helicve  you  have  given  to  the  prophetic 
host  his  death-warrant, — that  fatal  wound 
of  which  he  will  one  day  expire.  And 
then  we  appeal  to  you,  because  in  Italy 
70Q  have  to  deal  with  a  nation  already 
cnUored.  We  know  that  the  soul  of  the 
Fijian  is  as  precious  as  the  soul  of  an 
Italiaa  So  ikras  the  Fijtans  are  con- 
c^n^d,  it  is  as  great  a  blessing  for  tbat 
whole  nation  to  be  turned  to  Christ  But 
when  these  barbarous  nations  are  moved 
to  Christ,  they  are  not  yet  prepared  to  go 
"Mi  iofhieoce  other  nation.%.  I  f,  however, 
*«  get  the  ItalUuis  converted  to  Christ, 
—the  ItaUaaa  with  their  subtle  intellect, 
—the  Itdfaos  standing  abreast  of  us  in 
^  mm^  ^  tcivilit»ti0Dr--ace  ^ivfaal  » 


mighty  army  for  Christ  we  shafi  havei 
On  these  grounds  we  appeal  to  you  to  do 
something  for  Italy. 

Mn.  James  Howabd,  Mayor  of 
Bedford,  said  :  I  have  great  pleasure  in 
seconding  the  Resolution,  which  has  been 
so  ably  moved  by  the  last  speaker.  To 
my  mind,  at  no  time  in  the  history  of 
Missions  had  their  friends  more  cause  for 
hopefulness  and  thankfulness  than  at  the 
present  time.  When  the  Israelites  of 
old  compassed  the  city  of  Jericho,  and 
day  after  day  passed  without  any  sign 
that  there  was  a  rent  In  its  great  and 
strong  walls,  they  still  laboured  on.  This 
great  Society  and  other  kindred  Societies 
have  been  for  years  compassing  the  great 
walls  of  idolatry,  ignorance,  and  super- 
stition :  and  is  there  one  in  this  vaxt 
assembly  who  doubts  that  the  time  will 
come  when  the  walls  of  superstition  and 
ignorance  will  fall  down  as  did  the  walls 
of  Jericho,  and  not  one  stone  of  them 
remain  upon  another?  We  have  heard 
from  Mr.  Jenkins  what  breaches  have 
been  made  in  the  walls  of  superstition  in 
India,  and  we  have  made  even  a  breach 
in  the  great  wall  of  China.  And  what 
shall  we  say  of  that  country  from  whence 
the  last  speaker  came  ?  Why,  the  very 
centre  of  these  walls  of  intolerance  and 
superstition  is  shaken;  and,  but  for 
French  troops  and  French  bayonets  they 
would  topple  over.  Anyone  who  looks 
with  intelligent  faith  at  the  signs  of  the 
times  must  be  convinced  that  the  period 
is  not  far  distant  when  the  Gospel  shall 
have  free  course  and  be  glorified. 

The  Paesidekt  of  the  Cokfeb* 
EvcE  said :  There  were  some  among  the 
contemporaries  of  the  primitive  Qiris- 
tians  who  were  entitled  to  the  term  **  be- 
loved brethren  "  upon  this  ground  t  We 
send  unto  you  our  *' beloved  brethren, 
Barnabas  and  Saul,— men  who  have 
hanrded  their  lives  for  the  name  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ**  Twenty  yean  in 
the  West  Indies,  and,  almost  immediately 
after  his  return  to  England,  six  or  seven 
years  in  Western  Africa  and  the  Cape 
Coast,  entitle  a  man  to  be  distinguished 
as  a  man  who  has  <*  haiarded  his  life  for 
the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;** 
and  such  a  man  is  the  Rev.  William 
M'^est 

The  Rev,  William  West,  in  sup- 
porting the  Resolution,  said  :  Mr.  Chair- 
man and  my  Christian  friends,  it  is  not 
my  intention,  at  this  advanced  hour  of 
the  Meeting,  to  inflict  upon  you  a  speech ; 
but  when  I  tell  you  that  I  stand  here  as 
the  representative  of  the  entire  Wesleyan 
Misaions  on  the  West  Coast  of  Afirica, 
you'wUl  acknowledge  with  me  that  the 
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nan  wbo,  for  several  yean  past,  bas  had 
those  Missions  under  his  charge,  the  Dis- 
tricts of  which  extend  along  a  sea-board 
of  about  two  thousand  five  hundred  miles, 
and  reach  into  tbe  interior  in  some  places 
sixty,  in  others  one  hundred  and  fifty, 
and  in  others  nearly  two  hundred  miles ; 
Districts  which  comprise  our  colonies  of 
Gambia  and  Sierra-Lieone,  the  protected 
territories  of  the  Gold-Coast,  the  king- 
dome  of  Asfaanti  and  Dahomey,  and  the 
towns  of  JiSgos  and  Abbcokuta, — the 
man  who  for  several  years  has  had  charge 
of  these  Alissions,  if  be  has  a  tongue  in 
his  head  at  all,  has  something  to  say 
about  them.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to 
you,  my  friends,  for  your  kind  reception 
of  me,  but  I  hardly  know  where  to  begin. 
It  was  my  privilege  to  visit  Abbeokuta 
before  Mr.  Champness  was  appointed 
tbere ;  and  I  have  taken  tbe  opportunity 
of  visiting  that  large  town  since  Mr. 
Champness  left  it ;  and  so  fiw  as  our  be- 
loved brother  is  concemed,«-for  I  hold 
him  in  the  highest  estimstion,  and 
cherish  for  him  tbe  warmest  affection^^ 
I  am  prepared  to  say  that  if  Mr.  Champ- 
ness, in  the  order  of  Divine  Providence, 
should  never  go  back  to  Abbcokuta,  far 
distant  will  be  the  day  when  his  name 
will  not  be  remembered.  The  Wesleyans 
were  the  first  to  enter  Abbcokuta ;  and 
down  to  the  present  day  many  of  tbe 
people  say  that  AbbeokuU  belongs  to  the 
Wesleyans.  Our  Committee,  however, 
who  have  always  been  straitened  in  these 
matters,  and  are  straitened  perhaps  now 
more  than  ever,  were  not  able,  at  the 
time  when  that  place  was  first  entnred  by 
one  of  their  agents,  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  opening  which  he  bsd  very  happily 
made ;  but  I  am  tbankftil  to  be  able  to 
say,  tlut  soon  after  the  return  of  your, 
first  Missionary  ftom  that  town,  the 
ground  was  taken  up  by  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society,  and  they  have  worked 
the  ground  weU. 

M&.  William  Smith  (of  Gledhow) 
moved  the  next  Resolution  to  the  follow- 
ing efi*ect»~. 

'*  Thai  the  sfeneral  aeeepUtnee  qf  the 
Mi/ffeiHan  thai  the  JubUee  V  the  Wet^ 
ieyan  MethodUi  Misewnary  Society 
should  be  oelebrated  during  the  year 
commeneing  October^  1863,  being  then 
fifty  years  since  the  formaiion  of  lAe 
Sodeiy  in  Leeds  in  the  year  1813,  has 
been  manifested  by  the  favour  uriih  lehieh 
Jubilee  Meetings  have  been  welcomed  in 
every  Vistriei  in  the  Connexion^  and  by 
the  liberal  eontribuiions  urhieh  have  been 
paid  or  promised  to  the  Jubilee  Fund; 
that  the  refreshing  influences  which  hstve 
•iiended  the  Mimmu^ry  Ue^emsie  mad 


eOier  JubUee  sertseee  are  teseufm  iesmd 
thanl^ulness  to  ihe  AuAer  of  ell  yosi, 
who  has  thus  given  to  We  sereaali  As 
seals/ His  blesemg,  and  fee  jeyfel  em^ 
graluiatien,  to  the  friends  ef  the  Ssdetf 
in  regard  to  Us  preeeni  peeiiiem,  sad  sf 
eonfideni  hope  fir  iis  prosperiiy  end  ee- 
tesision in  Ae future*'* 

Hesaid:  Iwaaoneoftbeorigfaartoisaftlie 
first  Aleetiogheld  In  Leeds  tfty  jeensfs 
and  I  believenye8teeniedftieiid,Mr.no. 
mas  JadiBon,  snd  myself  are  the  salj  t«t 
persons  on  this  platftnin  who  were  in  Ledb 
at  the  time.  I  have  been  fifty  yesis  t 
member  of  the  Methodist  Society,  sad 
never  expected  to  sc«  this  day.  I  bsit 
been,  to  the  best  of  my  Ability,  a  snnMit. 
er  of  Methodist  Missions  for  vtfmwde  of 
fifty  years,  and  was  one  of  the  fiist  en- 
tributors.  I  am  hnppy  to  see  tbst  dK 
cause  i%  prospering,  thai  Ood  is  with  «, 
and  giving  us  grcnt  anceess.  1  haw 
no  doubt  that,  before  long,  we  skill  sec 
our  income  Increase  ftom  £134,iil  (• 
£800,000. 

Tbe  Rev.  Db.  Crook,  of  DnUis, 
seconded  the  Resolatioo.  He  ssid:  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  glad  to  be  prescot  u, 
this  Sleeting  in  this  Jubilee  Yssi;  Ac 
Jubilee  services  in  Ireland  were  sttcuM 
with  remarkable  influenee,  and  hsvi  kft 
an  impression  that  vlU  not  seen  be  ftr- 
gotten.  I  rejoice  thai  we  have  ksid 
ftmn  the  gentleman  who  oeeupied  tbe 
chair-.wbo  is  perhapa  tb«  foeemsst  ana 
in  the  Ksublished  Chnich  in  Iielsad 
the  testimony  he  haa  borae  to  the  la- 
direct  efite  of  Wesleyan  Metbedim 
throughout  the  world.  He  is  a  fieatk- 
roan  wbo  stands  foeemost  as  tbe  rrpn- 
aentative  of  our  great  University  in  Dab. 
lin— ftncmost  as  one  of  the  most  staacb 
Protestants  that  our  kingdom  aflWs; 
and  what  we  have  heard  ftom  him  as  to  tbe 

infiuence  of  Methodism,  ia  hot  a  (ypcy 
thousands  of  instances  of  the  powft  wbicb 

this  glorious  system  of  Jf  ethodisn  bs 
exerted  in  tbe  world.     Mi;  Bggott  bsi 
told  you  about  Romaalam.    I  esold  aoi 
help  saying  to  a  gentleman  near  iMi  "^^ 
has  yet  to  Icam  what  Bomaiiif  is. 
The  capital  of  Romanlam  may  be  l^mse ; 
but  the  stronghold  of  Romaaisa  is  lie- 
land.    So  conadous  are  the  Rommbtttf 
this,  that  there  are  prophecies  on  nead 
in  some  of  our  books,  diat  when  lloBsa- 
him  is  overthrown  in  Ireland,  it  wiB  be 
overthrown  in  the  wodd.    1  beliere  the 
grand    means  of  renchiog  tbe  P*P*^ 
population  of  Irdaiid  wiB  be  by  iw 
agents  working  amongst  tbcv,  nskis$ 
tbe  men  ftel  that  you  love  them,  set 
itady  to  die  fiv  them,  and  thai  yw  «dl 
fottham.aBdtlMt  ^^{ 
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God  700  will  not  be  eontent  to  nee  them 
the  fictims  of  a  toul-destroyiDg  supersti- 
tion. I  b«Te  witnessed  glorious  scenes. 
We  hsTe  no  congregations  like  this  to 
ti7  8  msn*s  nenres ;  but  we  haye  in  some 
little  cabins  a  chair  for  a  pulpit,  and 
lome  twenty  or  thirty  people  for  a  con- 
grrgation ;  and  we  bare  seen  tetrs  fall 
from  their  eyes  as  they  have  heard  the 
•toiy  of  redeeming  love,  snd  we  have  wit- 
neued  them,  as  they  ceme  under  the  power 
of  the  Gospel  snd  of  the  grace  of  God,  in 
the  conscious  possession  of  salvstion 
through  frith.  That  is  not  our  only  work. 
I  im  a  great  believer  in  Bible-classes ;  and 
I  have  been  delighted,  again  and  again,  to 
gather  round  roe  the  children  of  Con- 
naught,  and  strive  to  teach  to  them,  in 
the  Bible- class,  the  glorious  plan  of  salva- 
tion. I  remember  one  place,  in  a  wild 
and  barbarous  district,  where  I  had  a  class 
of  abont  sixteen.  It  was  what  we  call  a 
tomnion  country  farmhouse ;  the  whole  of 
the  building  was  on  one  level,  divided  into 
three  rooms,  and  the  middle  one  waa  my 
pRscbing-place,  my  sleeping-place,  and 
everything  else  when  I  was  there.  One 
dsj,  I  was  conducting  a  Bible-class  there, 
and  I  (bund  that  the  door  would  not  keep 
ihot ;  and  as  there  was  a  very  unpleasant 
diaqght  in  consequence,  three  or  four 
times  I  got  up  to  shut  the  door.  By- 
aod-by,  aa  it  opened  again,  I  went  to 
kMk  vhat  it  waa  that  made  the  door  open 
w  freqaently,  and  there  I  found  as  many 
people  in  the  outer  room  as  T  had  inside. 
I  foond  a  little  servant-boy  there  with  his 
Tettamtnt,  and  aa  I  was  going  over  the 
ktsco  inside,  he  was  going  over  it  outside. 
You  may  be  sure  that  I  did  not  leave  the 
door  shut  then.  1  believe  there  is  some- 
thing of  that  sort  of  work  needed  to  meet 
the  wants  to  some  extent  of  Ireland. 
There  is  a  debt  of  gratitude  owing  from 
Great  Britain  to  Ireland,  and  yon  ought  to 
Me  to  it  that  that  country  ia  thoroughly 
eraogelised.  There  is  the  question  of 
koooor,  too.  I  like  to  come  to  England, 
ud  say  in  the  preaence  of  the  grandest 
ttacnblyto  be  found  in  England,  Your 
doty  binds  you  to  us.  You  beard  to-day 
ftoDi  Mr.  Jenkins  about  the  grand  super- 
■titions,  the  awM  superstitions,  the  power- 
ful superstitions  of  India.  Who  ever 
thinks  of  Biahminism  coming  over  here  ? 
Who  ever  tbinka  of  the  system  of  Con- 
fticios  coming  and  taking  our  Bibles 
fton  us  ?  Wbo  ever  thinks  of  any  of  the 
lystems  of  heathenism  coming  over  here  ? 
Bttt  Romanism  is  powerfully  and  alarm- 
}^^f  aggressive.  The  Romish  Church 
Bu  an  oocmous  Miaaion-Fund,  and  half 
^  it  is  expended  in  England.  The 
K^Uk  Churdi    has   agentS|  and   the 


greater  part  are  seaetly  working  in  Eng- 
land. The  Romish  Church  has  aspira- 
tions, and  the  highest  of  them  is  to  see 
this  isle  devoutly  sitting  at  the  feet  of 
the  Pope.  The  Romish  Church  has 
prayer-meetings,  and  what  is  their  object  ? 
The  conversion  of  England.  We  are 
told  by  a  very  old  writer  that  it  is  lawful 
to  be  instructed  by  an  enemy.  I  would 
that  the  Protestants  of  England  would 
learn  all  that  Romanism  could  teach 
them,  and  that  they  would  carry  the  war 
into  the  seat  of  Popery. 

The  Rev.  W.  Butters,  representa- 
tive of  the  Australasian  Conference,  in 
supporting  the  Resolution,  said :  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  no  part  of  my  intention 
to  occupy  the  attention  of  this  Meeting 
for  more  thsn  a  few  moments.  That  field 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  represent  ex- 
tends over  a  vast  space  of  country  :  fW>m 
Western  Australia  to  Queensland,  and 
from  New-jCealand  to  the  Friendly  Is- 
lands, embraces  about  GO"  of  longitude. 
It  is  not  yet  fif^y  years  aince  the  firat 
Wealeyan  Missionary  was  sent  there,  and 
now,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  we  have 
scattered  over  that  vast  extent  more  than 
a  thousand  sanctuaries,  in  which  about 
two  hundred  thousand  people  are  wont  to 
worship,  and  &11  down  and  kneel  before 
the  Lord  their  Maker,  and  where  there 
are  at  this  time  somewhere  about  fifty 
thoussnd  communicants.  A  flew  years 
ago  all  the  places  that  were  occupied  by 
us  in  the  Australian  colonies  were  Mis- 
sion-stations. Now  those  stations  have 
become  Circuits,  and  we  have  more  than 
a  hundred  of  them,  as  much  like  your 
English  Circuits  as  the  circumstances 
of  the  country  will  admit.  Our  peo- 
ple build  their  own  places  of  worship, 
they  sustain  their  own  ministry,  they 
mpport  their  own  Sunday  and  day 
schools.  From  their  own  Contingent 
Fund  they  spread  the  Methodism  that 
they  love  in  the  outlying  and  thinly- 
populated  districts  of  their  own  colonies, 
and,  by  God*s  blessing,  carry  on  a  great 
work.  But,  Sir,  it  is  no  longer  Mission- 
ground,  and  I  suppose  that  on  that  part 
of  the  once  Mission-field  it  would  not  be 
in  place  for  me  now  to  dwell.  Years  have 
happily  passed  away  since  we  drew 
upon  the  treasurer  of  this  Society  for  a 
shilling  towards  the  support  of  the  Mis- 
sion in  the  Australian  colonies.  One  cir- 
cumstance which  has  seemed  to  me  to 
invest  our  work  there  with  interest,  is  the 
way  in  which  it  provides  for  the  reproduce 
tion  and  perpetuation  of  itself.  This  baa 
been  remarkable  ttom  the  commencement. 
Wherever  our  colonial  mcrobcn  and  set- 
tlcn  haw  gone,  the  MIsfionarIca  of  this 
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Society,  and  since  then  the  ministera  of 
tiie  Austnlanian  Conference,  have  gone 
after  them..  At  this  day,  some  of  our 
most  diligent  and  efifective  pioneers  in 
the  oatlyiog  districts  of  (he  various  colo- 
nies of  Australia  are  young  men  who 
were  converted  to  God  there,  and  who 
never  sustained  any  relationship  to  Eng- 
lish Methodists  or  Englinh  Methodism. 
I  know  stations  that  were  called  into 
existence  by  the  expenditiire  of  from  £50 
to  £200,  or,  it  may  he  in  some  instances, 
£500y  which  after  some  two  or  three 
years  raised  in  Missionary  subscriptions 
an  amount  equal  to  the  entire  cost  of 
their  establishment,  and  now  every  year 
supply  to  this  Society  in  Missionary 
•ubscriptions  a  larger  amount  than  was 
expended  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Missions,  which  are  now  Circuits.  I 
mjTself,  Sir,  when  I  had  the  honour  of 
having  charge  of  the  South  Australian 
District,  have  received  into  my  study  a 
young  man,  and  have  given  him  a  cheque 
for  £25,  with  instructions  that  with  that 
sum  he  was  to  purchase  a  horse,  and  sad- 
dle, and  bridle ;  and  then  I  have  supplied 
him  with  £5  additional,  and  told  him 
that  I  hoped  to  hear  nothing  more  from 
him  on  financial  matters.  And  with 
that  and  a  very  little  additional  help  he 
has  been  able  to  get  on  to  the  end  of  the 
year.  Australia,  though  by  God's  bles- 
sing now  financially  independent  of  the 
Missionary  Society,  owes  this  Society  a 
deep  debt  of  gratitude ;  and  if  you  could 
have  seen  the  tears  of  grateful  joy  that  I 
have  seen  in  the  wastes  of  Australia,  and 
if  you  could  have  heard  the  expressions 
of  thankfulness  to  God  and  to  the  fathers 
and  founders  of  this  Society  for  sending 
Missionaries  there  thirty  or  forty  year.i 
ago,  you  would  have  felt  that  you  were 
richly  rewarded  for  your  contributions 
and  toils.  Our  people  are  as  loyal  to 
English  Methodism  as  the  colonists  ge- 
nerally are  loyal  to  the  British  throne; 
and  I  am  persuaded  that  if  I  were  known 
by  them  to  be  standing  here  UMiay,  they 
would  hold  me  as  an  unworthy  represen- 
Utive  if  I  did  not  express  to  you,  and 
through  you  to  the  subscribers  of  this 
great  Society  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
our  deep  and  abiding  gratitude  for  what 
you  did.  You  did  the  right  thing,  and 
more  than  Ihat,  you  did  it  at  the  right 
time.  You  placed  us  in  a  position, 
when  the  goU  was  discovered,  and  when 
there  was  a  large  influx  of  population,  to 
take  advantsge  of  those  circumstances; 
and  if  we  have  now  in  some  of  the  colo- 
nies of  Australia  a  position  and  power 
peculiar  to  ourselves^  we  owe  it  to  your 


kindness  and  liberality,  in  yean  gone  by. 
It  is  to  the  honour  of  thii  Misuflnoy 
Society,  that  it  was  the  first  lo  bnak  tbe 
virgin  soil  in  the  great  colony  of  VictonL 
Joseph  Orton,  the  chairman  of  the  Vsa- 
Diemen*s  Land  District,  was  seat  over  to 
sf  e  what  could  be  done  for  the  aboriginss 
of  that  country ;  and  it  was  while  he  vss 
upon  tliat  errand  that  he  unfurled  the 
banner  of  the  Cross,  and  preached  tbe 
first  sermon  delivered  in  Victoria.  I 
have  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  tbe  Minutes 
of  the  Australasian  Conference  for  thi» 
present  year.  I  find  that  we  have  aov 
employed  in  the  South  Seas,  leaving  rat 
New- Zealand,  sixty-five  Missiimsiiei  sad 
Assistant-Missionaries.  It  is  &ir  ibr 
this  Meeting  to  ask,  **  Mlience  come 
these  men?**  I  have  the  smvcr. 
Seven  of  them  were  sent  out  from  Ei^' 
land  by  this  Society ;  fourteen  of  dicflt 
were  raised  up  in  the  colonies,  and  test 
out  by  our  Australasian  Conference,  and 
furty-four  of  them  are  native  oonveits.  1 
should  like  to  say  a  word  about  these 
Native  Assistant-Missionaries.  Tb^ 
are  not  men  of  doubtftil  piety ;  tbcy  sr 
not  men  of  feeble  intellect.  They  maj 
not  understand  all  the  nice  distincdosi 
which  theologians  rai»e  on  certain  points 
of  divinity ;  and  I  apprehend  it  would  be 
a  possible  thing  to  pusile  them  in  rcier- 
ence  to  varioua  subjects  with  whtcfa  mj 
reverend  fiithers  around  me  are  mo»t  fr- 
miliar.  But  they  understand  repeataooe 
towards  God ;  for  they  have  experienced 
it  They  understand  ftith  in  our  hold 
Jesus  Christ ;  for  they  were  justified  by 
it,  and  they  live  by  it.  They  undcntsnd 
the  witness  of  the  Spirit,  and  in  their 
own  simple  langusge  they  affirm  thit 
God*s  Spirit  tells  their  spirit  that  thtv 
are  God*s  children ;  and  they  say  tbcr 
know  it  is  God*8  Spirit  wfaidi  teUs  tbeo 
this,  by  the  fruits  whidh  follow.  They 
understand  God*s  way  of  saving  sinaen, 
and  they  can  place  the  great  truths  of  oar 
holy  religion  before  those  who  lista  to 
them. 

The  CHAIRMAN  said:  TbefaooriJ 
so  for  advanced,  that  f  would  snggat 
with  regard  to  the  next  ReadlutisBs,  thit 
they  should  be  simply  proposed,  seooad- 
ed,  and  supported. 

This  was  accordingly  dene.  Thicc 
Resolutions,  acJinowlrdgiog  the  vahabk 
services  of  various  mimsteia  and  offieos 
of  the  Society,  were  carried  unanimevlj. 
After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  CbainBaB, 
the  singing  of  the  doxologj  dosed  s 
meeting  long  to  be  remcmheicd  is  the 
annals  of  Wesleyan 
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Tab  influeoce  of  female  piety,  when 
combined  with  intelligence,  culturei 
and  wdal  advantages,  is  felt  by  all. 
The  higher  and  more  educated  class 
see  that  true  religion  may  be  cultiyated 
ooiuistently  with  their  own  position  in 
life,  while  those  who  occupy  a  more 
humble  station  are  enoonraged  and 
cheered  by  its  kindly  attentions  and 
benevolent  services. 

The  late  Mbs.  Beach  was  bom  at 
Yeovil,  Somerset,  August  13th,  1801. 
In  earljlife  she  was  a  stranger  to  evan- 
gelical truth.    Her  parents  were  mem- 
ben  of  the  Established  Church ;  but,  as 
in  the  case  of  too  m^ny,  their  religion 
was  confined  to  the  mere  observance  of 
the   external   institutions    of    Christ- 
iuifcf.    The  training  of  their  children 
JM  faulty,    as   might    be    expected. 
Tbey  wero  taught,    indeed,   to   avoid 
'Sabbath    desecration,    to    attend    the 
regular  services  of  the  Church,  and  to 
Biuntaia   a  character   of  general    in- 
^,*ritJr  and  industry ;  but  it  seems  not 
to  have  been  thought  improper  for  them 
to  participate  in  the  gaieties  of  life.    The 
subject  of  our  notice,  as  a  consequence, 
a^imced  to  womanhood  in  a  state  of 
mdifference  to  her  personal  salvation. 
°ut  the  providence  of  Grod  sometimes 
mefdfolly  supplies  the  deficiencies  of 
pwental   instructioQ.      So  it    happily 
proved  in  this  instance. 

By  a  remarkable  chain  of  circum- 
stances the  steps  of  Mrs.  Beach  were 
directed,  about  the  year  1824,  to  Brid- 
port,  where  she  became  an  inmate  in 
the  house  of  the  late  Dr.  Roberts,— a 
sian  whose  name  is  ever  to  be  men- 
tioned with  respect,  and  whose  memory 
^  long  be  cherished  in  consequence  of 
liii  piety,  his  zeal,  and  especially  of  his 
^nevolence^  cdnspicuously  manifested 
^"^  it  was  in  connexion  with  the  work  of 
(tod.  An  entirely  new  scene  was  now 
presented  to  Mrs.  Beach,  and  new  sub- 
j«<^  pressed  themselves  upon  her  atten- 
tion. The  Ught  of  vital  Christianity 
'bone  before  ner  in  the  person  of  Dr. 
Hoberti,  and  in  all  the  arrangements  of 
au  household.  The  religious  exerdses 
[>f  the  family,  so  strange  to  her,  deeply 
imprewied  her  mind.  The  clear  and 
f''}inted  enunciatian  of  evangelical  truth 
^'  which  she  was  called  to  listen,  ac- 
companied by  earnest  and  affectionate 
appeals  to  the  heart  of  the  hearer,  pro- 
iuced  within  her  convictions  and 
cmotiuiu  unlike  any  which  idie  had 
[previously  felt.  These  were  deepened  by 
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the  godly  conversation  of  the  ministers 
whose  word  had  come  with  light  and 
power  to  her  soul.  The  solemn  fact  that 
she  was  a  guilty  sinner  in  the  estimation 
of  God  was  ever  present  to  her  mind  ; 
and  she  bowed  in  penitence,  an  earnest 
seeker  of  mercy  and  salvation.  l%e 
sincerity  of  her  heart  was  graciously 
recogfnised,  and  the  Divine  Spirit  soon 
shed  light  upon  the  way  of  salvation  by 
a  simple  faith  in  the  merit  of  an  aton- 
ing Saviour.  Her  distressed  soul  em- 
braced this  only  method  of  acceptance 
and  hope,  so  that  a  clear  sense  of  God's 
forgiving  love  filled  her  heart  with 
peace  and  joy.  A  new  life  was  now 
commenced,  which  suffered  no  inter- 
ruption in  her  subsequent  course,  and 
which  issued  in  the  life  eternal  which 
she  now  enjoys. 

In  the  year  1826  she  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Mr.  Thomas  Beach.  This 
union  was  ''in  the  Lord,"  and  proved 
to  be  a  source  both  of  temporal  advan- 
tage and  of  spiritual  blessing.  As  time 
advanced,  the  charge  of  a  numerous 
family  devolved  upon  her.  Her  intelli- 
gence and  consistent  piety  gave  her 
great  power  in  her  household.  By  wis- 
dom and  decision  of  character,  combined 
with  maternal  affection,  she  commanded 
the  deference  of  her  sons,  and  led  them 
to  feel  the  attractiveness  of  a  Christian 
home.  She  and  her  husband  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  desired  results  of 
the  judicious  and  Christian  training, 
which  they  harmoniously  sought  to  give 
their  children.  Several  of  them  occupy 
important  positions  in  the  church. 
And,  though  it  was  not  without  the 
struggles  of  a  mother's  heart,  she 
yieldeid  her  firstborn  son  to  the  service 
of  God  in  the  China  Mission. 

It  was  impossible  that  the  resources 
of  such  a  character  as  that  of  Mrs. 
Beach  should  be  all  expended  on  the 
domestic  circle.  As  a  member  of  the 
ohurch,  she  entertained  a  lively  concern 
for  its  spiritual  prosperity.  Her  hus- 
band was  called  to  sustain  the  offices  of 
leader  and  Local  preacher.  He  also 
took  an  active  part  in  the  Sabbath- 
school  for  many  years.  His  efforts  in 
these  offices  were  well  sustained  by 
the  zeal  fmd  activity  of  Mrs.  Beach. 
When  requested  to  accept  the  charge 
of  a  class,  with  genuine  diffidence  she 
hesitated ;  but  a  sense  of  duty  tri- 
umphed over  her  deep  feeling  of  inca- 
pacity. In  humble  trust  on  the  suffi- 
ciency of  Grod  she  eventually  devoted 
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herself  to  the  work.  Her  mectinga 
became  seasons  of  spintiuU  enooursge- 
ment  and  blessing  to  many.  By  ber 
duetetik  counsels  and  aifacfcionate  aiten* 
tion,  ahe  soon  won  the  esteem  and  oon- 
iidenoe  of  her  memben.  This  impor- 
tant wosk  was  continued  until  her 
failing  health,  and  remoTal  to  a  resi- 
dence in  the  country,  compelled  her  at 
length  to  rehnquish  it.  Am  a  visiter  of 
the  sick,  she  was  kind  and  diligent. 
While  never  losing  sight  of  the  spiritual 
interests  of  those  whun  she  visited,  she 
did  not  fail  to  employ  the  means  with 
which  Providence  had  favoured  her  for 
the  alleviatian  c^  their  temponl  names- 
sities  and  bodily  suffering^.  For  the 
space  of  thirty-eight  years  she  laboured 
with  unabating  seal  to  promote  die  cause 
of  Methodism  in  Bridport.  In  so 
doing  she  entertained  the  deepest  con- 
viction that  she  waa  directly  promoting 
the  cause  of  God  in  the  world.  She 
had  the  satisfaction  ci  witnessing  the 
erection  of  a  large  and  commodious 
chapel  in  »  central  position,  in  the  place 
of  the  unpretending  one  previously  oc- 
copied ;  also  ol  a  ministftr  s  house  ;  and, 
a  short  time  before  her  death,  of  a 
handsome  suite  of  school  and  daas- 
rooms  in  honour  of  the  Jubilee  of 
Methodism  in  Bridport. 

The  ntteranoe  of  her  heart  often  was, 
''Open  to  me  the  ga4es  of  righteous- 
ness: I  will  go  into  them,  and  I  will 
praise  the  Locd."  The  services  of  the 
sanctnaiy  were  highly  appreciated  by 
her ;  and  they  wei-e  made  *^  wells  of  sal- 
vation" to  her  BouL  On  the  first  Sab- 
bath of  1868,  she  attended,  in  her  usual 
health,  the  covenant  and  sacramental 
service,  and  united  with  God's  peojde  in 
the  renewal  of  their  vows  of  fidelity  and 
■ubmission.  The  occasion  was  memorable 
to  her  family,  as  being  the  last  on  which 
she  accompuiied  them  to  the  aauered 
house,  where  they  had  so  often  wor- 
Bhip|)ed  together.  A  day  or  two  after, 
signs  of  indisposition  appeared;  but  they 
were  not  such  as  to  awaken  very  serious 
i^ipreheiisions.  Her  case,  however,  was 
another  in  which  the  uncertainty  of 
human  relations  was  to  receive  an  im- 
pressive iUustsatioB.  The  best  advice 
wasimmediately  obtained.  With  Chris- 
tian oompoeure,  she  deeived  her  medical 
attendant  to  infonn  her  whether  he 
entertained  any  doubt  as  to  her  recovery, 
adding,  "  You  need  not  fear  to  tell  me, 
as  I  am  not  afraid  to  die."  Her  sufier- 
ings  became  extreme;  but  they  were 
borne  with  Christian  fortitude  and  pati- 
ence. In  cme  ol  her  paio^mns  ol  pain, 
her  husband  observed,  f*  My  dear,  if  yon 


had  religion  to  seek  now,  it  would  be 
Ympy  aad ;"  to  which  she  relied,  "  \& ; 
I  could  not  give  my  thoogto  to  it  now. 
It  is  as  much  as  I  can  oo  to  bar  mj 
pain ;  but  I  rest  in  the  IdxA"   On  \i» 
morning  of  her  last  day,  which  va*  tbo 
Sabbath,    she  appeared  sonevbst  re- 
lieved;  and  hope  revived.    She  g^Te 
her  usual  directions  to  her  hoosdioU, 
calmly  and  thoughtfully,  to  ths  ckwe  U 
tho  day.     Her  family  lefticed  to  rat, 
and  Mr.  Beach  alone  remained  with  lur. 
At  midnight  the  cry  was  heud,  "Tk 
Bridegroom  cometh."     But  her  lamp 
was  burning;  and  she  went  forth  io 
meet  Him.   She  suddenly  ezfaed  is  tbs 
arms  of  her  husband,  January  1 1th,  IS6S, 
in  the  sixty-second  year  ol  her  aga. 

To  Mrs.  Beach,  the  wotds  of  ''the 
wise  man"  were  truly  appUeabk:  "Tk 
heart  of  her  hushand  doth  safely  tiut 
in  her,  so  that  he  shall  have  no  need  d 
spoiL  She  will  do  him  good  and  sot 
evil  all  the  days  of  her  life. . . .  Sbe 
atretcheth  out  her  hand  to  the  pour; 
yea,  she  reacheth  forth  her  hands  to  the 
needy.  .  .  .  Strength  and  honour  are  kr 
clothing;  and  she  shall  rejoiGs  mtJae 
to  come. . . .  Her  children  arise  op,  *^ 
call  her  blessed ;  her  h'lirtr*"*'  sho,  wd 
he  praiseth  her."    (Prov.  xzri.  11— Sd.^ 

ILG. 

Mju.  ISABKI.L4  Bovif A«,  ef  Ganfick- 
fergus,  Ireland,  was  bora  in  ths  w 
1796.  She  was  ruA  brought  np  is  tk 
Methodist  communion ;  but  vh^  sbost 
sixteen  years  ol  agie  was  inrited  bj  » 
pious  servant-maid^  then  living  is  tk 
family  of  tiie  B«v.  John  Foster,  to  p 
a  short  way  out  ol  Carrickfesgus  to  bov 
ber  master  pM*ch.  This  wis  to  Fair 
vieWf  the  residence  of  Mr.  Samad  Ha/i 
long  an  attached  friend  of  MeibodiWi 
at  whose  house  Mr.  Foster  was  ifpoiBtid 
on  that  occasion  to  ■"ipnt^-  Ihe  voni  ^ 
life.  The  text  cho«en  was,  "The  lUii 
ol  Jesus  Christ  His  Son  cksawtb  vt 
from  all  sin."  The  wosd  csme  «i^ 
power,  and  she  returned  heme  with  tk 


anows  of  conviction  atkkinff  fMt  wi 
her.    Her  decision  for  God  beeanie  to} 


marked.  She  felt  that  whatevw 
tered  to  vanity  or  pride  must  fas  cat  «£ 
She  was  ponniaded  that  if  she  wwM 
have  that  "good  part,"  whA^sbeaov 
aaw  to  be  the  one  thing  needful,  «^ 
most  give  up  all  that  hialeced  ChB*» 
taking  fuU  possession  of  her  hmt  Htf 
prayer  was  expressed  in  the  hns^— 


"Tho  dearest  idol  T  have  kaowa, 
Whether  that  idol  ho, 
Hdp  lae  to  tear  it  froa  IV  thf«s«> 
And  wossUpsn^  Thsa* 
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She  did  at  length  make  that  fall  but- 
nnder  to  Him  whom  her  soul  desired 
to  lave.  That  SaYiour  whom  she  sought 
levealed  His  saving  power  and  grace. 
Made  happj  in  the  enjoyment  of  His 
wnloning  mercy,  she  walked  in  the 
a^i  of  His  oountenanco  during  the 
logtbeaed  peiiod  of  fifty  years,  tiU  God 
••tookher.'^ 

Tvo  yean  before  her  oonyeFsion,  her 
iQoUier,  then  her  only  survivinff  parent^ 
died;  and  upon  her,  as  the  eMest,  de- 
TolTed  the  care  of  three  other  children. 
Divine  grace  was  proved  by  her,  under 
tkse  drcumstancee^  to  be  of  priceleBS 
value.  She  was  thus  early  taught 
gicticaUy  the  value  of  ^th  in  God. 
nye  ytfan  after  her  conversion  she  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Mr.  Bowman. 
After  fifteen  years  of  wedded  life,  she 
WW  bereaved  of  her  husband.  Left  a 
widow,  with  six  children,  she  had  to 
cootend  with  straitened  means.  But 
her  confidence  m  her  heavenly  Father 
flerer  wavered. '  Her  unhesitating  trust 
u  His  providence  and  grace  sustained 
her  mind  and  kept  her  soul  in  peace. 
Committing  her  way  to  Him,  she  was 
enabled  to  believe  that  she  would  in  all 
tbioga  "see  His  salvation." 

She  felt  that  her  chief  responsibility 
waa  the  right  training  of  her  children. 
.\iQid  the  necessary  cares  having  refer- 
ease  to  this  life,   she  regarded  those 
tliingg  which  relate  to  the  life  to  come 
u  having  the  first  claim  to  her  con- 
ioderation.    On  receiving  some  money 
aa  diacountj  on  the  occasion  of  her  first 
buiiness  journey  after  Mr.  Bowman^s 
death,  she  expended  it  in  the  purchase 
^  a  Bible  for  each  of  her  six  children, 
which  she   prayerfully   committed    to 
their  hands.      Seeing  in  church  *ordi- 
uaces   the    chief  means   of   securing 
their  Bpizitual  benefit,  she  united  them, 
u  far  as  in  her  power,  to  the  church 
of  Christ  by  havmg  their  names  en- 
rolled, and   by    paying    weekly  dass- 
oonoy  for  each  of  tli^.      She  lived 
to  see  the  d^dre  of  her  heart  accom- 
F^iahed.    Her  fire  surviving  children, 
being  bioaght  to  a  saving  knowledge  of 
the  truth,  «re  hearty  united  to  the 
ohuzch  of  her  owp  choice,  and  are  all  of 
thian  serving   their  generation  by  the 
villof  Qod. 

^^  powoMed  pre-eminently  a  cou- 
nted and  lutpljyy  AS  well  as  a  meek 
and  quiet  iptrit.  She  preferred  to  endnze 
«Kmg  or  sgffar  injury,  rather  than  seek 
fedreas.  In  Imt  mental  conflicts,  and  in 
^  her  triaLL  of  which  throughout  lif e^ 
aod  especiaw  |n  thirty  years  of  widow- 
^•Mxl,  she  hii  h$t  full  alipre,  she  sought 

3  G 


to  cast  her  care  on  her  almighty  and 
heavenly  Father. 

She  much  enjoyed  the  conversation  of 
the  children  of  God,  and  derived  great 

Eleasure  from  reading.  Considering 
er  circumstances,  this  was  extensive. 
She  read  with  special  interest  the 
Afi$8umary  Noticet ;  following  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work  of  God,  and  joyfully 
marking  in  every  place  the  triumphs  of 
the  cross.  She  rejoiced  also  in  re- 
ceiving in  her  house  the  ministers  of 
Christ;  and  the  '* messengers  of  the 
chiurches'*  ever  found  a  w^some  to  her 
home. 

At  the  last  lovefeast  she  attended 
she  was  the  first  to  speak.  She  stated, 
that  she  was  now  permitted  to  celebrate 
the  jubilee  of  her  spiritual  life,  fifty 
years  having  passed  away  since  she  had 
been  brought  to  God.  With  devout 
thankfulness  she  referred  to  the  dealings 
of  God  towards  her,  and  gratefully  re- 
cognized the  mamf  estations  of  His  f aith- 
fuUiess  and  truth  throughout  all  her 
course.  She  joyfully  expressed  her 
power  to— 

'*  Praise  Him  for  all  that  is  past. 

And  trust  Him  for  all  that's  to  como." 

She  had  a  few  years  previously  sum- 
moned her  third  son  from  New-Zealand 
to  take  charge  of  her  btisinees.  Having, 
in  this  respect,  set  her  house  in  order, 
she  divested  herself  of  the  cares  of 
earth,  and  waited  patiently  the  coming 
of  her  Lord.  Kesidmg  alternately  at  the 
houses  of  her  children,  she  passed  these 
latter  days  in  the  enjoyment  of  sancti- 
fied friendships,  and  in  happy  anticipa- 
tion of  the  joys  of  heaven.  Conversing  on 
one  occasion  with  one  of  her  daughters- 
in-law,  she  said  she  had  the  impression 
that  her  end  might  possibly  be  under 
circumstances  in  which  she  woidd  be 
unable  to  bear  any  decided  testimony  to 
the  sustaining  power  of  grace.  She 
directed  her  to  find  the  714th  Hymn, 
and  said  it  entirely  spoke  her  experience 
and  feelings.  The  third  verse  she  dwelt 
upon  with  special  emphasis : — 

"  Whon  death  o'or  nature  shall  prevail, 
And  all  the  powers  of  language  fail, 
Joy  through   my  svnmming   eyes   shall 

break, 
And  mean  the  thanks  I  cannot  q)eak." 

This  and  other  drcumstanoes  seemed 
to  indicate  that  she  was  being  nuule 
meet  for  the  heavenly  inheritance.  A 
short  time  previous  to  her  death  she 
mentioned  how  happy  she  felt,  and  that 
during  the  nighty  unable  to  sleeps  she 
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was  constrained  to  rise  £rom  her  bed, 
that  she  might  praise  and  pray. 

The  sequel  preyed  the  correctness  of 
her  anticipations.  The  days  of  her  last 
sickness  were  short.  She  had  proceeded 
to  Limerick  on  a  visit  to  her  yoonger 
married  daughter,  where  she  had  taken 
what  at  first  seemed  a  slight  cold.  She 
was,  however,  suddenly  seized  with  in- 
flammation, which  so  postrated  her 
little  remaining  strength  as  almost  to 
prevent  the  dying  testimony  she  wished 
to  give  to  the  8Jl-su£5dency  of  grace. 
Her  su£fering8  rendered  her  unable  to 
articulate  but  with  great  difficulty. 

To  her  old  friend  and  pastor  the  Rev. 
John  Greer,  who  sat  with  her  a  con- 
siderable time  the  night  before  her 
death,  she  said,  *<If  I  had  religion  to 
seek  now,  I  feel  it  would  not  be  the 
time."  She  rapidly  sank;  and  after 
forty-two  hours  of  intense  suffering, 
early  in  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  the 
27thof  Januaiy,  1863,  she  quietly  passed 
away  to  her  eternal  rest.  She  had 
'  *  finished  her  work.'^  "  Having  brought 
up  children,  having  lodged  strangers, 
having  washed  the  saints'  feet,  having 
relieved  the  afflicted,  having  (Uligently 
followed  every  good  work,"  Sie  **  fell  on 
sleep.*' 

*'  Her  body  with  her  charge  laid  down, 
And  ceased  at  onoe  to  work  and  tive." 

J.  T.  B. 

The  Methodist  Society  at  Barnstaple 
has  lost  one  of  its  oldest  and  best 
members  in  the  death  of  Elizabeth, 
the  beloved  wife  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Packer,  who  died  April  5th,  1863,  in 
her  seventy-eighth  year.  Her  union 
with  Methodism  dates  from  the  very 
oonmiencement  of  her  religious  life. 
While  yet  an  inquirer  after  truth, 
she  was  invited  to  the  chapel,  where 
she  became  instructed  "in  tiie  way 
of  Qod  more  perfectly;"  and  soon 
afterwards,  finding  the  pearl  of  great 
price,  she  gladly  joined  herself  to  the 
Lord  s  people.  Her  subsequent  experi- 
ence, extending  over  about  half  a  century, 
served  only  to  strengthen  her  love  to  the 
church  of  her  early  choice;  and  the 
fidelity  of  her  attachment  was  exempli- 
fied in  a  life  of  unaffected  goodness  and 
most  imblemished  consistency,  whose 
impressive  lesson  was  "  known  and  read 
of  all."  Seldom  with  greater  justice 
than  to  her  has  the  high  encomium  been 
applied,  ''an  Israelite  indeeci,  in  whom 
is  no  guile."  Filling  an  unobtrusive 
8{>here.  m  her  family  and  in  the  church, 
with  no  more  of  incident  or  viciesitnde 


than  belongs  to  the  lot  of  most  who  at- 
tain mature  years,  Mrs.  Picker'i  life 
presents  few  features  either  to  €Df^ 
the  pen  of  the  biographer  or  to  inteRit 
the  general  reader:  still,  the  reopidi  of 
reUgious  experience — eqMdiHy  in  nch 
as  habve  enjoyed  an  intimate  wdk  with 
Gkxl — possess  a  peculiar  attnctiTenm; 
and  there  is  a  faige  drde  of  tke  per- 
sonal acquaintance  of  the  deoeiMd 
who  will  welcome  a  detailed  notice  of 
her. 

She  was  bom  at  Ilfiraoombe  m  Vii^. 
Her  mother  dying  while  she  wm  a  dM, 
her  father  soon  afterwazdsremovedtotk 
neighbourhood  of  Barnstaple.  She  die- 
rished  a  pleasing  reoollectiaD  of  her 
grandfather,  whom  she  beUered  tokare 
been  a  truly  devout  man.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Chxirch  of  Ea^aitd, 
whose  services  her  father  also  regnlarij 
attended,  and  in  whidi  Eliabeth  ht- 
came  henelf  a  communicant  wben  ray 
young.  During  this  period  die  miso- 
cerely  desirous  of  serving  God  aiigbt, 
but  was  imperfectly  taught  in  tbe  vaj 
of  salvation.  She  had  never  realiied  ha 
fallen  state,  and  consequently  die  felt 
not  her  need  of  a  Saviour.  V»  Utsid 
Spirit,  however,  brought  home  the  trotl 
to  her  conscience  by  the  appIicatioD  of 
this  scripture,— "  The  letter  killeth,  bat 

the  Spirit  giveth  life."  (2  Gor.  E  9 ) 
She  now  felt  that  hitherto  abe  hd 
been  under  a  delusion;  that  ibe  ^ 
an  entire  stranger  to  religioD,  kna*iflg 
nothing  of  its  life-giving  power.  Awak- 
ened out  of  the  sleep  of  sm,  and  from  bcr 
dreams  of  self -righteousnesi^  she  becasx 
deeply  distressed,  and  began  eane<tlv 
to  mquire  after  "the  more  excdkat 
way."  FmovidentiaUy  she  fdl  in  »rtk 
one  *who  knew  something  of  Dirist 
things,  and  who  kindly  took  her  toaM- 
dal  meeting  at  which  the  worthr  Pt^ 
byterian  minister  of  the  town*  tiie  ^^ 
Rev.  H.  W.  Gardiner,  was  deKtera^ » 
series  of  discourses  on  the  ''PDgn&i 
Progress."  The  subject  for  the  eveaicg 
was    "Christian    and   Pliahle  in  Uk 


Slough  of  Despond;**  andasthelectoa 
described  how,  after  a  feaifbl  etnggi^ 
Christian  found  the  steps  and  got  ootoa 
the  right  side,  EUsabethfeH  the  coofnii 

of  a  ray  of  hope,  and  was  encomijg^,^ 
'*  foUow  on  to  know  the  Loid."  ^4 
long  afterwards^  the  Bev.  Jocah  HHI 
visited  Barnstaple,  and  she  accepted  an 
invitation  to  hear  him.  He  fanie  of 
the  i>reacher  attracted  nambos.  and  w 
little  chapel  in  Hollandstreet  «m 
crowded.  It  was  a  memorable  seiML 
The  "  unction  of  the  Holy  One  "  iceno- 
panied  the  word:  for  yean  afterwanJ* 
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thf»  occasion  wm  adverted  to  as  a  most 
tRMnred  remembrance.  One  of  its 
immediate  effects  was  to  stir  up  the  So- 
ciety, then  numbering  about  twenty,  to 
vigoroos  effinrts  to  obtain  a  more  com- 
modioas place  of  worship^  whichresulted, 
after  a  while^  in  the  erection  of  the 
eh»pel  in  Boutport-street  In  this  work 
Elizabeth  took  a  lively  interest^  and 
contribnted  to  it  after  her  power.  To 
pleaae  her  father,  she  continued  to  attend 
momiiig  service  at  the  church ;  but  in 
theaftemoon  and  eveningshe  worshipped 
at  the  Methodist  chapel.  She  had  not 
u  yet  entered  into  Christian  liberty ; 
bat  the  day  of  her  deliverance  was  at 
hand.  At  the  invitation  of  the  late  Mr. 
Aveiy,  die  attended  his  class-meeting ; 
and  at  its  dose,  while  he  was  pleading 
with  God  on  her  behalf,  the  Lord  gra- 
cioQgly  bunt  her  bonds  asunder,  maMng 
her  "free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death." 
^so  overflowing  was  her  joy  that  she 
could  not  refrain  from  praising  God  aloud 
as  she  went  through  the  streets  on  her 
way  home ;  nor  did  she  ever  recur  to 
"  the  gladness  of  that  happy  day,"  but 
her  face  would  beam  as  with  heavenly 
ndiance,  and  the  starting  tear  would 
attest  the  living  power  of  the  preoious 
laemoty.  In  accordance  with  her  pre- 
Tioasly.formed  resolution,  that  the  people 
with  whom  she  should  find  the  Lord 
should  be  her  people,  she  immediately 
became  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
Society,  and  so  continued  during  her 
remaining  pilgrimage  of  forty-eight 
yean. 

Soon  after  her  conversion,  in  1815, 
ihe  became  united  in  marriage  to  Mr. 
I«igfa,  who  was  also  an  heir  of  the  com- 
mon salvation.  Seven  children  crowned 
their  wedded  life,  of  whom,  however,  six 
iiied  in  early  childhood,  and  but  one  sur- 
TiTes.  In  the  des^  of  one  of  these  little 
ones  there  was  a  pleasing  drcomstance 
to  which  she  often  adverted.  Her  son 
Winiam  had  attained  his  fourth  year, 
^d  hui  mother's  heart  delighted  in  the 
anticipation  that  he  would  be  given  to 
her  prayers.  And  so  he  was ;  but  not 
as  she  hoped.  A  child  of  much  promise, 
be  lisDed  his  infant  song  of  praise  with  a 
yty  which  appeared  to  sparUe  with  more 
f^tan  natural  emotion.  One  day,  when 
in  full  health  and  in  the  highest  spirits, 
he  ran  to  his  mother,  saying,  "  I  shall 
*^<Mi  be  in  heaven,  ma."  Not  many 
|Uyi  after,  the  hooping-cough  was  the 
harbinger  of  a  more  dreaded  presence. 
"  Do  yon  pray  for  me,  mother  f "  a)ked 
the  gentla  sufferer.  "  Yes,  my  precious 
^«,''she  replied;  and  at  that  instant 
her  futh  obtained  for  her  the  victory : 


she  received  strength  to  render  her  loved 
on^  back  to  God,  and  presently  he  was 
with  the  lambs  folded  in  the  Saviour's 
arms. 

In  the  year  1827,  her  husband  sick- 
ened, and  died  in  the  faith  and  hope  of 
the  Grospel;  and  the  grave  had  but 
lately  closed  over  his  remains  when  it 
was  re-opened  to  receive  the  last  of 
six  children.  Widowed,  and  all  but 
childless,  she  repined  nol^  nor  **  charged 
God  foolishly;"  but  held  fast  her  integ- 
rity, and  was  abundantly  enriched  with 
the  sanctified  fruits  of  the  trial  of  her 
faith. 

After  a  widowhood  of  about  two  years 
she  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  Packer,  who 
survives  her ;  and  not  many  years  after- 
wards, being  possessed  of  a  moderate 
competency,  they  relinquished  business 
altogether,  in  order  that  they  might 
give  themselves  wholly  to  the  service  of 
the  church  and  poor.  Her  bereaved 
husband  says  of  the  deceased,  that 
"  he  is  wont  to  thmk  that,  but  for  that 
precious  gift  of  God  to  him,  neither 
would  his  joy  in  Christ  have  been  so 
abounding,  nor  his  crown  of  rejoicing  in 
heaven  so  glorious;  for  her  judicious 
management  of  household  affiairs  left  his 
mind  free  to  attend  to  the  work  of  the 
Lord,  in  preaching  the  word  in  town 
and  country,  meeting  classes,  visiting 
the  sick,  &c.,  in  which  her  effectual  fer- 
vent prayers  were  even  vet  more  helpful 
to  him."  Eminently  of  one  mind  with 
the  partner  of  her  l&e,  she  svmpathized 
in  all  his  labours  of  love ;  while,  in  her 
own  sphere,  she  abounded  in  works  of 
faith  and  charity.  As  a  class-leader,  a 
sick-visiter,  and  for  many  years  princi- 
pal manager  of  a  Dorcas  Society,  she 
was  unwearied  in  her  efforts  to  do  good ; 
and  hundreds  of  living  witnesses  would 
gratefully  testify  to  her  acts  of  mercy 
and  exercises  of  piety.  In  earlier  days, 
when  there  were  only  few  to  assist  in 
maintaining  the  cause,  hers  was  always 
the  hand  of  the  cheerful  giver;  and  for 
some  years  she  took  upon  herself  the 
entire  charge  of  furnishing  a  home  for 
the  junior  minister.  She  did  "what  she 
could ; "  and  was  comforted  in  the  unfal- 
tering conviction  that  Grod  would  not 
desert  His  work  and  people:  for  when, 
a  few  years  after  the  building  of  the 
chapel,  its  finances  fell  into  serious  em- 
barrassment in  consequence  of  the  small- 
ness  of  the  attendance,  and  faint-hearted 
friends  said  despondingly,  **  The  chapel 
will  ruin  us,"  and  its  enemies  predicted 
that  it  would  soon  have  to  be  sold,  her 
more  hopeful  spirit  replied,  "  No^  no ;  I 
believe  that  I  shall  live  to  see  the  chapel 
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filled  yet;**  and  so  ahe  did.  She  was 
also  privileged  to  asmstinits  enlarge- 
ment, and  to  see  it  again  filled;  and 
to  behold  the  church,  which  scarcely 
induded  a  score  when  she  became  a 
member  of  it^  increased  to  several 
hundreds. 

Mrs.  Packer*s  natural  temperament 
was  cheerful;  her  religious  life  joyous 
and  happy.  She  "lived  in  the  Spirit, 
and  walked  in  the  Spirit;*'  and  she  had 
ever  a  word  in  season  for  the  worn  and 
weaiy.  It  is  the  statement  of  more 
than  one  sister  in  Christ,  who  for  years 
met  her  in  weekly  class,  that  she  had 
always  something  fresh  and  definite  to 
say  in  praise  of  tiie  Saviour's  love ;  and 
her  strong  testimony  to  the  Divine 
faithfulness,  the. result  of  her  length- 
ened experience,  was  often  the  means  of 
raising  the  drooping  spirit,  and  reviving 
such  as  ware  almost  ready  to  perish. 
To  manv  a  seeking  soul  she  was  truly 
"a  mother  in  IsraeL'*  She  habituaHy 
availed  herself  of  her  Christian  privilege 
''in  everything  by  prayer  and  supplica- 
tion,  with  thanksgiving,"  to  make  her 
"  requests  known  te  God ; "  and  she  de- 
lighted to  redte^  to  the  praise  of  His 
excellent  love,  numerous  instances  in 
which  special  prayers  had  been  honoured 
by  special  answers.  Many  such  in- 
stances might  be  related.  The  following 
has  been  communicated  by  a  Christian 
widow: — ''Many  years  since,  when  my 
husband's  life  was  despidred  of,  his 
medical  attendant  unable  to  do  any- 
thing more  for  him,  and  all  hope  of  his 
recovery  gone,  dear  Mrs.  Packer  called 
on  us;  and  after  pleading  Ydth  the 
Lord  that  it  might  please  Him  to  re- 
buke the  disorder,  and  give  the  husband 
and  father  back  to  his  family,  she  said 
to  me  as  we  went  down  stairs,  'The 
Lord  will  yet  spare  him  to  you,  I  am 
sure;'  and,  according  to  her  faith,  he 
was  restored  to  us;  and  we  believed, 
and  I  ever  shall  believe,  that  his  re-, 
oovery  was  in  gracious  answer  to  her 
prayers."  And  her  husband  records 
that  frequently,  on  his  return  from 
preaching,  she  has  met  him  with  the 
grateful  remark,  "  ITou  have  been  blessed 
to-day,  I  know ;  for,  whUe  I  was  plead- 
ing for  you,  the  Lord  gave  me  such  and 
such  a  promise;"  while  his  uniform  re- 
ply was  that  he  had  indeed  been  helped, 
and  that  with  the  anointing  there  had 
come  the  welcome  thought  that  it  was 
owiug  to  her  prayers.  And  as  she 
continued  "^instant  in  prayer,"  so  she 
delighted  to  seek  the  Lord's  will  through 
the  medium  of  the  sacred  page.  With 
David  her  heart  said,    "  O,  how  I  love 


Thylaw!**  *'In  theLoidwffil  pnke 
His  word.**  For  more  fhsn  ttreol^ 
years,  up  to  the  period  of  herlsit  Bsm^ 
she  read  the  Scriptures  tliioagh  ettrj 
year:  in  them  ibe  found  the  Lad 
Christ  to  be  her  daily  firing  hmA; 
and  henoe,  when  doming  forth  im 
the  hallowed  place  to  wHch  die  hA 
retired  for  payer  and  sesicfaing  Ae 
Divine  oracles,  she  has  been  oftai 
heard  to  exclaim,  "  Hie  mat  1 
read  my  Bible,  the  toffn  pttAm  H 
seems.  I  love  and  prite  !t  bur  aid 
more." 

From  middle  lif  e  np  to  an  age  msA 
beyond  threescore  yean  sad  ten,  ber 
days  had  glided  on  in  cahn  seresity. 
Blessed  with  more  than  sn  <stfiB»ry 
share  of  health,  prized  by  a  Isige  drde 
of  Christian  friends,  and  mctesBBelj 
happy  in  God,  she  was  enabled  toninoe 
the  usual  activities  of  her  mt^xm 
course,  alike  regular  in  her  atteaMhnce 
on  the  worship  of  the  saactosiy,  and  io 
her  visits  of  mercy  to  "  the  ftthedes 
and  widows  in  their  aflfiction,'*  vith 
little  of  infinnity  to  remind  her  d  ''tise 
rush  of  numerous  years ;"  so  tbt,  te^ 
the  hopes  of  her  family  as  to  her  ovs 
mind,  the  future  promised  a  ges^^ 
passage  to  the  time  of  her  dc|iazttn«. 
]&ut  m  the  purposes  of  her  ooTeoant- 
keeping  God,  Uiere  remained  to  her 
deep  £aughts  from  the  cup  of  b(it(<v, 
which  embittered  the  last  three  yetrs  d 
her  pilgiima^.  At  the  first  a  paraljiic 
stroke  seized  her,  and  for  some  dip 
almost  wholly  deprired  bar  of  the  povcr 
of  speech.  "Baif  in  answer  to  prajer,  i; 
was  partially  restored,  and  her  loaseBe<l 
tongue  again  magnified  the  God  of  her 
salvation  with  an  energy  and  a  bouodisi 
joy  which  delighted  and  astoniahed  tlko* 
who  wereprivu^ed  to  witness  it.  ^'^•  •*' 
long,  however,  were  her  glad  heait  Bz»i 
liberated  tongue  thus  permitted  to  engic^ 
in  their  loved  employ.  Hearier  8tn>k£s 
of  the  same  humiliating  mahdy  np>^^ 
succeeded  one  another,  until  ai  leo^ 
she  was  utterly  bereft  of  all  power  dther 
to  pray  or  praise,  or  even  to  ''remember 
an  the  way"  by  which  the  Laid  had 
for  so  long  time  gracaooaly  led  ber  ia 
the  wilderness,  or  to  recall  to  her  relksf 
what  she  had  read  and  "  tasted  d  the 
word  of  life."  Prostrate  in  thia  ftzicken 
condition,  she  lay  for  many  w<»ct 
months.  The  night  was  dark,  reir 
dark ;  and  if  unconscioasneaB  gave  tbe 
sufferer  a  merdful  immunity  from  jv,  it 
was  indeed  "  a  darkness  to  be  feh  *"  If 
her  sorrowing  household.  There  veR* 
however,  occasionalljr,  some  lucid  mUr- 
yals  in  which  her  mind  and  heart  w«i« 
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ivectly  tonclied  fts  by  the  life-breatlilng 
Spirit,  and  slie  would  hiutcn  to  resume 
her  8on^  of  pndse,  while  her  coanto- 
nance  beamed  as  tvith  heavenly  bright- 
ness. SomeLilaes,  when  striking  izist^ncea 
of  converiion,  or  glad  tidings  pertaining 
to  the  kingdom,  were  spoken  of  at  her 
bedside  by  Christian  friends  who  hardly 
dared  hope  thiit  the?  were  intelligible  td 
her,  Rhe  would  suddenly  declare  he^  in- 
terest m  them  by  an  expression  of  iLoIy 
joj;  and,  notr  and  then,  when  a  line 
of  a  hymn  or  a  passage  of  Scripture 
was  recited,  she  would  go  on  with  the 
quotation.  But  even  these  transient 
ailemtions  were  almost  wholly  want- 
ing daring  the  last  year  of  her  afflic- 
tion. One  such  happy  moment  occurred 
aboat  six  weeks  prior  to  her  death. 
On  her  husband's  return  from  a  visit 
to  his  native  village,  he  was  telling 
the  patient  sufferer  how  much  he  had 
been  ble:sed  during  his  absence  in  pray- 
ing for  her,  and  th^t  strong  faith  had 
been  given  him  that  the  heavenly  Dove 
vould  yet  again  return  to  her  with 
abounding  consolation:  her  gladdened 
&?atttenance  gave  evidence  of  the  answer 
of  his  prayer  ;  and  when  he  knelt  to 
glire  tbuiks  that  they  had  been  spared 
to  meet  again,  and  to  join  in  oueriug 
the  erening  sacrifice  at  the  family-altar, 
■he  was  heard  indistinctly  repeating  the 
Lord's  Prayer  after  him,  much  to  the 
Borprise  of  the  little  circle  of  worshippers. 
The  day  before  her  spirit  took  its  flight, 
she  appeared  suddenly  to  rally,  and 
looked  upon  her  husband  and  daughter 
with  great  earnestness.  Her  husband 
f^id,  "  The  Lord>  Jesus  hath  taken  away 
all  the  curse."  "Yes,"  she  replied, 
most  distinctly.  "And  the  Father  hath 
blessed  you  with  all  spiritual  blessings 
la  Him."  This  she  repeated  again  and 
again.  Fully  persuaded  that  her  gracious 
^viour  was  sustaining  and  comforting 
}ier  with  Hifl  presence,  he  was  con- 
strained to  break  forth  into  the  exulting 
langoage  of  the  103d  Psalm,  "Bless 
the  Lord,  0  my  soul!"  She  appeared 
to  participate  In  the  triumphant  spirit 
of  the  words,  and  to  labour  to  give 
utterance  to  her  feelings ;  but  she  could 
not.  fier  happy  countenance,  how- 
ever, to  all  who  witnessed  it,  distinctly 
expressed  the  utterances  of  joy  which 
her  tongue  refused  to  make.  Soon  after- 
Wiirds,  increased  difficulty  of  breathing 
gave  the  note  of  the  final  conflict ;  and 
in  a  few  short  hours  heart  and  flesh 
fiiled;  the  Lord— the  strength  of  her 
heart  and  her  portion  for  ever — pro- 
claimed deliverance  to  her  Captive  spirit, 
aad  welcotned  her  to  Ilia  joy  at  two 


in  the  morning  of  Simday,  April  !;th, 
18G3. 

Vtk,  Avert. 

Died,  at  Soutli-Scarle,  on  the  8th  of 
April,  1863,  Ann  Pej^nington.  She 
was  bom  on  the  24th  of  May,  1795,  at 
Hickling,  a  Small  village  in  Leicester- 
shire. The  first  in  the  family  who  knew 
anything  of  Methodism  was  her  brotber, 
Samuel  Holmes,  who  was  a  servant  of 
R.  C.  Brackenbuiy,  Esq.,  of  Kaithby- 
Hall.  There  he  soon  came  under  the 
influence  of  strong  and  enlightened 
views,  which  issued  in  his  conversion  to 
God.  When  he  returned  to  his  parents, 
now  at  Stapleford,  Nottinghamshire,  ho 
met  with  much  opposition.  Methodism 
was  at  this  time  taking  root  at  the  neigh- 
bouring village  of  Bassingham,  where 
he  heartily  united  himself  to  the  Society, 
and  became  ah  active  and  useful  Local 
preacher.  As  an  illustration  of  the  .spirit 
which  then  prevailed,  it  may  be  recorded, 
that  some  of  his  opponetits  sawed  asunder 
a  plank-bridge,  over  which  they  expected 
he  would  come  on  his  rettim  home  in 
the  darkness  of  night ;  but  he  wa.*;  led, 
by  the  good  providence  of  God,  to  take 
another  road,  and  thus  escaped  injury. 
He  died  in  the  Lord  in  1845,  greatly 
beloved  and  honoured. 

The  influence  of  the  brother  tfras  soon 
felt  in  the  family.  Two  sisters  bccamo 
decided,  and  joined  the  Society;  and 
then  followed  the  conversion  of  Ann, 
the  subject  of  this  sketch.  The  rule  of 
our  Lord,  "By  their  fruits  ye  shall 
know  them,"  when  applied  to  lior  subse- 
quent life,  demonstrated  the  reality  of 
that  change  which  she  modestly  but 
firmly  professed.  Amid  much  opposition 
and  many  trials,  she  continued  steadfast 
and  inmiovable.  In  1819  she  was 
married  to  Mr.  Samuel  Pennington,  of 
South-Scarle,  who  was  at  that  time  an 
active  Local  preacher,  and  whose  name 
Btm  continues  at  the  head  of  the  Lincoln 
Plan,  though  he  is  incapacitated  for 
pulpit  service  by  age  and  infirmities. 
The  hottse  which  this  worthy  couple 
occupied  was  licensed  for  Methodist 
preaching.  A  Sunday-school  was  also 
neld  in  it ;  and  it  was  the  friendly  home 
of  the  Saviour*B  messengers.  Mrs.  Pen- 
nington became  the  nu>t}ier  of  eleven 
children  ;  of  whom  five  sons  and  four 
daughters  are  still  living,  and  seven  are 
Mettiodists  ;  one  being  a  useful  leader, 
and  another  actively  employed  as  a 
Local  preacher.  To  the  mother  it 
was  matter  of  great  joy  to  witness  a 
work  of  grace  in  the  family  circle  { 
and  tlio   blessing  of  God  has  signally 
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Zested  upon  her  piouB  effortB  and  those 
of  her  husband. 

The  religion  which  she  enjoyed  more 
than  half  a  oentury  was  eminently 
practical  and  charitable;  manifesting 
itself  in  visits  to  her  sick  neiffhbours, 
and  in  rendering  them  eyery  hdp  in  her 
power.  Her  life  was  one  uninterrupted 
flow  of  steady,  unostentatioos  piety. 
Her  last  alBiction  was  short,  but  severe. 
During  the  whole  time  her  mind  was 
kept  in  perfect  peace.  She  frequently 
repeated, — 

*'  I  want  the  witness,  Lord, 
That  all  I  do  is  right ; 
Aooording  to  Thy  will  snd  word, 
WeU-pleasing  in  Thy  sight" 

<«  *Tl8  Jesus,  the  Fint  aud  the  Lsst, 

Whose  Spirit  ihall  guide  us  safe  home: 
We'll  praise  Him  for  all  that  is  past, 
And  trust  Him  for  all  that's  to  come." 

When  one  of  her  daughters  inquired 
if  she  felt  happy,  she  answered,  with 
emphasis,  *'0  yes!  happy— happy- 
happy  !  ** 

At  her  funeral  no  artificial  mourners 
were  needed.  Her  neighbours  attended 
and  wept;  and  all  f^t  that  a  noble, 
generous,  and  Christian  woman  had 
deputed  from  among  them.  "The 
righteous  shall  be  haid  in  everlasting 
remembrance."  J.  R. 


Mb.  Sauubl  Harrison  was  bom  at 
Belper-Lawn,  June  24th,  1781.  In 
early  Ufe  he  was  accustomed  to  attend 
the  Independent  chapel,  his  mother  being 
a  member  of  the  church  worshipping 
there.  Maternal  piety,  being  associated 
with  weighty  and  afifectionate  counsel, 
had  an  influence  for  good  on  his  moral 
character,  without  producing  in  his 
youthful  days  religious  decision. 

In  his  twenty-fourth  year  he  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Ellen  Lich- 
field, whose  mother  was  a  Wesleyan  ; 
and  she  proved  truly  a  "help  meet*' 
for  him.  From  that  time  they  generally 
attended  the  Methodist  ministry.  In 
1809  one  of  their  children  was  taken 
from  them  by  death.  This  bereave* 
ment  they  deeply  felt ;  but  it  was  over- 
ruled, by  the  blessing  of  Gkxl  upon  the 
prayers  and  affectionate  sympathy  of 
Chnstian  people,  in  their  conversion  to 
GUxl.  They  became  members  of  the 
dass  met  bv  Mr.  W.  Palmer,  for  whom 
they  cherished  a  very  high  regard.  They 
jointly  maintained  a  consistent  widk 
with  Ood  until  the  year  1 81 8,  when  Mrs. 
Harrison  was  suddenly  taken  away.   In 


the  hour  of  distress  the  benaved  hus- 
band was  sustained  by  the  pnaenee  of 
his  Lord,  and  the  pleuDng  assoiaooe 
that  his  wife  had  died  "in  sore  and  cer- 
tain hopa  of  the  resurrection  to  etenal 
life." 

After  this  dispensation,  he  fdt  voy 
deeply  his  domestic  responsifaQititf, 
standing  alone  at  the  head  of  a  house- 
hold consisting  of  tax  young  duUicB, 
two  female  servants,  and  two  brm  la- 
bourers. After  five  yean  he  manied 
Mrs.  Benett^  who  was  an  exceDeat 
woman  and  a  class-leader  in  BmaleD, 
with  whom  he  was  happily  united  six- 
teen years.  In  1839  she  was  taken  to 
her  heavenly  rest,  and  he  was  af*aia 
left  alone  to  contend  with  heavy  family 
trials. 

In  the  conduct  of  busineas  he  wis 
upright^  energetic,  and  pcnevering;  and 
his  honest  efforts  were  crowned  «itli 
success.  He  was  unexpectedly  esOed,  in 
1846,  to  give  up  his  farm;  sad,  bang 
then  sixtv-five  yean  of  age,  he  pre- 
ferred retiring  on  a  small  con^etcwr, 
and  sought  a  residence  neanr  to  (he 
house  of  God  ;  so  that  in  advanoed  life 
he  might  forego  none  of  those  privileges 
which  he  so  much  enjoyed.  '*T1te 
blessed  Grod,"  says  his  daughter,  '"in- 
deed sanctified  our  new  home  with  Ha 
presence  and  blessing,  and  gave  Hi^ 
servants  peace." 

In  this  pomtion  Mr.  Hanison  exer- 
dsed  strict  economy  and  sdf-desial 
that  he  might  support  as  fonBcrly  the 
various  institutions  of  Methodinnf  to 
which  he  felt  a  growing  attadunent. 

In  natural  disposition  he  was  (diffi- 
dent and  retiring,  but  ever  proDpt 
when  duty  called.  The  offices  of  cW 
leader  and  chapel-stewaitl  he  sustuaol 
with  fidelity  and  zeal.  For  regular  and 
punctual  attendance  at  public  wttsbip 
he  was  most  exemplaiy.  He  aU 
evinced  a  very  sacred  regard  for  Utf 
proper  observance  of  the  Sabbath ;  »- 
ing  even  earlier  than  usual  on  tbat 
blessed  day,  in  order  that  he  might  en- 
gage in  devotional  ezerdsesL 

Religion  was  considered  by  him  as 
the  business  of  life;  other  things  be 
pursued  so  far  sis  they  wen  caktuaied 
to  promote  this.  Spiritual  convcnatioA 
he  always  relished.  The  different  rt^ 
tions  he  sustained  in  the  domestic  drde 
were  carefully  regarded  by  him,  and  the 
duties  therein  invdved  wen  futhfoUj 
dischaiged.  His  strict  attentkm  to 
family  worship  greaUy  augmented  bis 
influence  in  the  home  circle. 

His  last  affliction  was  pntrsctcd  and 
VQvere,  but  with  CSiristian  fortitade  b^ 
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laffered  aooordliig  to  the  will  of  God. 
He  mnch  enjoyed  the  pastoral  attention 
he  received:  in  big  last  moments  he 
desired  his  midying  love  to  be  given  to 
his  ministers.  In  him  the  goodness  and 
the  grace  of  God  were  magmfied  through 
a  long  life  of  more  than  ordinary  tribu- 
Ution ;  and  daring  the  last  two  or  three 
weeks  of  his  sojourn  he  was  favoured 
with  special  manifestations  of  the  Dl- 
Tins  favour.  He  prayed  fervently  for 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  church ; 
slao  that  his  death  might  be  sanctified 
in  the  conversion  of  those  members  of 
his  famfly  who  were  unacquainted  with 
UTing  grace.  Several  tmies  he  was 
inexpressibly  happy,  and  broke  out  in 
nnging:— 

"0  what  shall  I  do  my  Saviour  to  praise  t  " 
Ac. 

His  hesrt  was  filled  with  love  to  God, 
and  gratitude  to  those  around  him.  To 
his  beloved  daughter,  who  was  his  con- 
Btant  attendant,  he  said,  "The  Lord 
bless  you,  and  help  you  !  Live  to  God. 
lire  for  etemitjr."  Then,  being  gently 
laid  upon  his  pillow  for  the  last  time,  he 
laid,  **  Yes  !  eternal  life— eternal  life !" 
On  Sunday  morning.  May  8d,  1868, 
daring  the  devotional  services  of  the 
Buctnary  in  which  he  was  kindly  re- 
membered,  he  peacefully  entered  his 
heavenly  home,  coming  to  his  ^'grave  in 
a  fall  age,  like  as  a  shock  of  com  oometh 
in  in  1&  season.** 

K.  F. 

Mb8.  Hekbtetta  Elizabetd  Web- 
nsR,  late  of  Safiron-Walden,  Essex, 
deputed  this  life.  May  21st,  1863,  in 
great  peace,  in  her  eighty-third  year. 
Khe  was  a  native  of  Hackney;  and, 
being  favoured  with  the  example  of 
a  pious  mother,  she  became  in  early 
life  a  subject  of  the  Spirit*s  striv- 
ings. To  use  her  own  words,  "  When  I 
heard  or  read  anything  about  the  day  of 
jadgment,  my  mind  was  in  a  degree  of 
alarm,  being  conscious  I  was  not  pre- 
pared to  die,  and  therefore  not  fit  to 
afq)ear  before  my  Judge.**  She  con- 
iinaed  to  exp^ence  these  feelings,  lead- 
ing an  outwanilymorallife,  andregolarly 
attending  the  means  of  grace,  until  the 
8th  of  Kovember,  1795,  when  she  set  out 
in  good  earnest  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
At  a  bvefeast  held  on  that  day,  con- 
dooted  by  the  Kav.  R.  Beece  and  T. 
Bankitt,  she  was  deeply  convinced  of 
nn,  and  besan  to  seek*  the  liberty  of 
Ood*s  believmg  children.  She  continued 
thns  to  seek,  until  the  first  of  April  in 
the  following  year,  when  she  obtamed  a 


clear  sense  of  Grod*s  forgiving  love,  and 
a  knowledge  of  that  Saviour  whom  she 
afterwards  so  deeply  loved  and  earnestly 
served. 

She  sought  and  experienced  a  real 
work  of  grace,  as  passages  in  her  diary 
abundantly  show.  One  or  two  quotations 
may  suffice: — "I  have  had  a  melting 
season  in  prayer  this  evening;  a  deep 
sense  of  my  own  unworthiness  and  in- 
suffideucy,  but  a  firm  trust  in  the  wor- 
thiness and  all-Bufficiency  of  Jesus,  wy 
Saviour.  I  had  such  a  sense  that  my 
gracious  God  had  (as  recorded  in  Deut. 
xxxii.  10)  'led  me  about  *  in  His  provi- 
dence and  grace,  and  '  instructed  me, 
as  filled  mv  heart  with  strong  emotions 
of  love  and  gratitude.** 

"  Yesterday  I  made  a  fresh  surrender 
of  all  my  powers  to  Grod ;  and,  praying 
for  a  blessing  on  the  distribution  of  my 
tracts,  I  felt  confidence  and  courage  to 
go  from  house  to  house,  believing  the 
Lord  would  open  the  way.  And,  praise 
to  His  holy  name.  He  has.  I  have 
been  to  fifteen  families,  with  several  of 
whom  I  have  conversed  or  prayed.** 

''Feb.  11th.— I  have  felt  this  day  a 
greater  degree  of  power  to  believe  for  all 
the  grace  purchased  for  me  by  my  ador- 
able Bedeemer.  Many  promises  have 
been  applied  to  my  mind ;  and  I  have  a 
consciousness  of  the  presence  of  Jesus, 
whose  language  to  me  is,  '  Now  ye  are 
clean  through  the  word  which  I  have 
spoken  unto  you.*  I  feel  I  am  sancti- 
fied throughout  body,  soul,  and  spirit. 
Blessed  Jesus !  help  me  to  believe  every 
moment. 


'  Weaker  tlian  a  braised  reed, 
Help  I  eveiy  moment  need. 


f »» 


"12th.  To-day,  as  yesterday,  many 
promises  are  flowing  into  my  mind,  and 
my  King  and  Saviour  is  saying  unto  me, 
*  What  is  thy  petition,  and  what  is  thy 
request?  and  it  shall  be  granted  untx> 
thee.'  Ix>rd,  that  I  may  never  grieve 
Thee  more,  either  by  unwatchf mness, 
slothfulness,  or  unbelief. 

<  'Tis  done !  Thou  dost  this  moment  save, 

With  All!  salvation  bless ; 
Bodemption  through  Thy  blood  I  have. 
And  spotless  love  and  peace.' 

I  read  a  few  days  ago  an  observation 
in  Mrs.  Pawson*s  life,  relative  to  the 
blessing  of  entire  sanctification,  which 
I  feel  verified  in  my  present  experience: 
namely,  that  '  those  who  were  in  that 
happy  state  oould  mostly  draw  from  God 
by  a  single  aspiration  whatever  they 
needed;  while  those  who  lived  below 
their  privilege  had  to  obtain  it  by  re- 
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Mttled  eflbiti  of  pnyer.*  I  feel,  (tt  Mr. 
I^nflon  said,)  '  It  is  bat  tuk  and  hsve  ; 
beliere  and  receive.' " 

During  seven  years  of  her  single  life, 
from  her  conversion,  she  was  very  active 
and  useful  as  a  chns  and  band  leader. 
In  the  year  1803,  she  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Richaxd  Webster,  a  voung 
man  of  considerable  piety  and  zeal.  In 
his  diary  he  thus  refers  to  this  import- 
ant step  : — **  Blessed  be  the  God  of 
our  saltation,  who  has  convinced  us 
that  it  is  His  wHl  we  should  be 
united  in  tho  holy  bonds  of  matrimony, 
in  answer  to  mtich  praytr.  May  we 
be  a  pattern  of  niety  and  conjugal 
felicity  to  all  arouna  us !  Strengthen  us 
with  all  might,  blessed  Jesus !  accord- 
ing to  Thy  glorious  power;  and  with  all 
wudom,  and  spiritual  understanding  in 
all  things,  filling  us  with  all  the  fulness 
of  God.'*  Th]S  devoted  young  man, 
after  a  protracted  affliction,  passed  away 
to  tho  sides,  on  the  SOth  of  May,  1816, 
having  assured  a  large  drde  of  friends 
of  hu  interest  in  the  Redeemer's 
blood! 

After  her  husband's  death,  Mrs.  Web- 
ster removed  to  Leytonstone,  Essex: 
where,  viewing  with  deep  regret  ana 
sympathy  the  state  of  the  people,  she 
girded  herself  for  the  contest,  and  met 
the  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ. 
Reasoning  with  them  out  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, she  besought  them  '*  in  Christ  s 
stead,  Be  ye  reconciled  to  God."  She 
was  truly  in  labours  more  abundant, 
scattering  the  seed  broadcast.  "  Sowing 
beside  all  waters,"  she  realized  the 
promise.  God  gave  His  seal  to  her 
work ;  and  by  her  instrumentality  many 
were  turned  unto  righteousness. 

She  continued  to  labour  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood until  the  year  1824,  when  Pro- 
vidence appeared  to  direct  her  steps  to 
Saffron-Walden,  where  she  henceforth 
resided.  Hete,  and  in  surrounding  parts^ 
until  the  infirmities  of  advanced  age 
overtook  her,  she  was  greatly  honoured 
of  Grod  in  the  conversion  and  salvation 
of  immortal  souls. 

The  last  Friday  (15th  May,  1868)  she 
spent  on  earth  was  in  company  with 
some  esteemed  friends  in  the  faith,  who 
cannot  forget  how  sweetly  the  grace  of 
God  appeared  In  her  converse  and  prayer, 
while  her  countenance  seemed  irradiated 
with  grace  and  glory.  It  was  arranged 
to  meet  those  friends  again  on  the  follow- 
ing Friday.  But  she  little  thought  of 
the  blissful  transition  she  was  meantime 
to  realize, 

"  From  a  sofforing  church  below, 
To  a  relgnfng  ebarch  above." 


nds  ooeuned  on  the  night  of  tike  fdlov- 
ing  niursday,  the  21rt,  wheiL  without 
a  struggle  or  a  sigh,  agreeioly  to  the 
wish  she  htA  exprosed  a  few  moatha 
before,  she  inftU  to  $lup  on  mrtt,  sJid 
awoke  in  kearen. 

Some  of  her  Isst  expressions  wan, 
"  My  body  is  greatly  distressed,  but  m j 
aoul  is  happy  in  Christ^ 

'Uetp,  while  yet  I  ask,  is  given  ; 
God  comofi  down,  tiie  God  wad  Lovd 
That  mado  both  earth  and  heavea 


•  •« 


The  very  last  audible  nttenaee  w«s 

"JCingle  with  the  Uaze  of  day.** 

C. 


DiSD,  May  24th,  1863,  in  the  Mu' 
Chester  Fifth  Orooit^  Miaa  BLOa  Sow- 
DEN,  aged  sixty-nine  years.  In  esily 
life  she  was  converted  to  God ;  and  ilie 
continued  by  grace  to  walk  faithfolly 
with  Him  to  the  end.  In  1814  ifae 
united  herself  to  the  Methodist  Society. 
This  step  appears  to  have  been  greatly 
blessed  to  her.  She  highly  piiMd  tiie 
conununion  of  saints,  and  h^  condock 
"  adorned  the  doctrine  of  God  hsr  Sa- 
viour in  aU  things.'*  For  some  yeus 
she  recorded,  though  not  regulady,  tltt 
Lord's  dealings  with  her  acnd ;  and  ber 
journal  f  urmshes  abundant  evidence  of  a 
sincere  and  vigorous  spiritual  life,  oftea 
rich  in  hallowed  enjoymetti.  On  An;. 
Sd,  1834,  she  writes  :  ''This  n^t  tke 
Lord  has  blessed  me  indeed,  fie  Iim 
given  me  a  foretaste  of  that  happhif  I 
h>ng  to  enjoy  in  heaven.  O,  wluit 
powerful  attractions  have  I  there !  My 
Saviour  is  there;  my  mother  is  there; 
and,  I  trust,  erelong  I  shall  be  tlia« 
also.  This  is  not  my  rest ;  this  earth  ii 
not  mv  place.  I  am  ready  to  sa^, '0  that 
I  had  wings  like  a  dove!'  Lord,  bdp 
me  patiently  to  wait  Tlune  own  tioe; 
and  make  me  fully  ready  for  Thygaraer.'* 

On  another  occasion :  "  I  am  at  aka 
for  words  to  express  my  gratitude  to 
God.  GroodnesB  and  mercy  have  fol- 
lowed me  all  mv  days.  Although  my 
temporal  prospects  seem  to  be  U^ted, 
vet  beyond  tiie  grave,  whither  X  am 
hastening,  there  are  ridies  that  fade  act 
away: — 

<There  la  my  hoose  and  porUea  Mr; 

My  trcsasure  and  ny  heart  are  tkwv 

And  my  abiding  bona'  ** 

These  occasional  reooids  wers  eoa- 
tinned  during  more  than  fovty  yean. 
They  frequently  expre»  devoot  tbaak* 
fulness  for  aboundii^  Divine  eonsols- 
tions  in  the  midst  of  trial;  asiaeliaei 
referto  ten^vtatloii,  and  the  ifiAcaMM 
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of  the  religioiiB  life ;  and  often  to  bless- 
ings  received  under  the  miiuBtry  of  tbe 
word.  The  honoured  names  of  Dr. 
Clarke,  Mr.  Lessey,  and  others,  ore  affec- 
tionately mentioned. 

Miss  SoWden  delighted  to  support  the 
c&aae  of  Grod,  not  only  by  her  contribn- 
tioiiBy  which  were  liberal,  bnt  by  personal 
exertion.  I^at  some  yeats  she  ikboured 
acceptably  awl  usefnlW  as  a  class-leader, 
and  was  mudi  beloved  by  the  members 
of  her  charge.  Infirmity  compelled  het 
to  reogn  this  loved  employ ;  but  so  fully 
was  her  heart  in  the  work,  and  so  deeply 
did  she  feel  the  importance  and  value  of 
thechtfs-meeting,  that  it  was  her  custom, 
for  some  vears,  to  fpend  JuUf  an  hour 
every  day  in  prayer  for  the  cloM-leaden 
af  Methodism.  Surely  her  example,  in 
its  spirit,  if  not  in  its  letter,  is  worthy  of 
eonsideration. 

Her  final  affliction  was  vexy  trying, — 
paralysis  of  the  organs  of  speech,  accom- 
panied by  great  weakness,  sometimes  by 
pain,  and  depreesion  of  spirits.  But  she 
suffered  with  exemplary  patience,  never 
bemg  known  to  oomplain.  To  all  who 
law  her  she  was  ready  to  bear  her 
humble,  but  dear  and  delightful  testi- 
mony to  the  sufficiency  and  sustaining 
power  of  Divine  grace.  To  use  the 
words  of  an  honoured  servant  of  Christy 
who  knew  her  well,  ''Being  renewed 
and  sanctified  by  the  grace  of  God,  she 
was  consdously  'meet  for  the  inherit- 
ance of  the  saints  in  light ;  *  and  there- 
fore, although  possessing  her  soul  in 
patience,  and  being  fully  resigned  to 
ok  will,  she  had  a  desire  to  depart 
and  to  be  with  Christ.'*  At  hist  the 
welcome  summons  came,  and  in  perfect 
peace  she  entered  the  eternal  world. 
Her  last  words  ^ere,  "God  is  love. 
Christ  is  precious.**  G.  R.  O. 

EuzABSTH  Sbaw,  afterwards  Mrs. 
TosfLTir.soir,  was  bom  at  Standem-Hall, 
Staffordshire.  Her  parents  entertained 
^th  a  cordial  hos^ntality  the  Methodist 
preachers  on  their  first  coming  to  May- 
field,  m  1810,  and  were,  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  their  teaching,  first  brought 
to  the  enjoyment  and  practice  of  godli- 
ness. Miss  Shaw  frequently  referred, 
with  deep  and  grateful  emotion,  to  the 
great  besiefit  she  derived  from  the  ex- 
ample, instruction,  and  influence  of  those 
''holy  men  of  God**  who  visited  her 
father's  house ;  and  the  uAmes  of  some 
of  these  able  and  devoted  ministers — 
James  Allen,  Joseph  Taylor,  Captain 
Woohuer,  John  Smith,  Thomas  Edwards, 
were  enshrined  amidst  the  holiest 
memories  of  her  childhood.    But  what- 


ever else  maT  be  hereditary,  i^eligion  is 
not.  This  has  to  be  originated  by  a 
distinct  and  independent  process  in 
every  individual  soul.  It  is  not  enobgh 
to  be  bom  of  believing  parents;  we 
must  ourselves  be  believers.  Elizabeth 
Shaw,  while  thankful  for  a  godly  parent- 
age, for  intercourse  with  faithful  min- 
isters, for  the  ordinances  of  a  pure  and 
living  Christianity,  and  for  all  the  sweet 
and  beautiful  assodAtions  that  clustered 
around  her  happy  home,  deeply  felt 
ber  need  of  a  personal  repentance  and 
faith ;  and,  with  pungent  convictions  of 
"the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin,*'  did 
she  seek  that  personal  union  with  Christ, 
without  which  there  can  be  no  certitude 
of  salvation,  no  peace  with  God,  no  hope 
of  heaven.  No  particulars  have  been 
preserved  of  the  precise  circumstances 
connected  with  her  conversion ;  but,  from 
a  written  record  of  an  express  and  formal 
covenanting  with  God  into  which  she 
entered,  it  appears  that  this  great  deci- 
sive change  took  place  in  very  early 
life  ;  and  of  its  genuineness  the  virtues 
of  a  renewed  nature  and  the  fruits  of  a 
holy  life  were  the  abundant  witnesses. 
Her  character,  thus  deeply  and  securely 
laid  on  the  foundations  of  a  trae  spiritual 
life,  soon  expanded  into  strength  and 
completeness.  From  the  commencement 
to  the  close  of  her  Christian  discipleship 
and  service,  there  was  not  a  moment's 
hesitation.  Her  heart  was  fixed;  her 
mind  never  wavered  in  the  resolution  she 
had  taken  to  live  wholly  unto  Grod  ;  she 
aimed  high  in  her  attempts  to  reach  the 
higher  and  Diviner  life ;  and,  unmoved 
by  any  of  the  blandishments  and  fasci- 
nations of  the  world,  with  undeviating 
steadfastness  of  purpose,  ever  sought  the 
substance  of  immutable  happiness  in  the 
Divine  favour  and  fellowship. 

This  energy  of  will  and  fixedness  of 
purpose  manifested  itself  in  all  the 
features  of  her  character  and  the  attri- 
butes of  her  life.  She  endeavoured  to 
maintain  intense  and  habitual  spirituality 
of  mind,  uncompromising  nonconformity 
to  the  world,  and  to  live  under  the  fuU 
practical  influence  and  impression  of 
"the  powers  of  the  world  to  come.** 
Keligion  was  to  her,  not  an  ornamental 
appendage  to  be  wom  on  certain  occa- 
sions ;  not  a  set  of  opinions  to  be  ac- 
quired, of  habits  to  be  maintained,,  or  of 
forms  to  be  observed :  it  was  a  living, 
conquering,  transforming  power ;  it  was 
a  new  life,  planted,  growing,  expanding 
within  her ;  it  was  a  new  nature,  ex- 
pressing and  developing  itself  in  all  the 
pursuits  and  movements  of  life  ;  and  its 
actings  and  impulses  had  all  the  ease,  and 
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ddlght^  and  spontanaty  of  nature  abont 
them.  Bdigion  to  her  was  "not  a 
blooMxmiiiatbiBf ore  death;  not  the  latest 
fruit  of  hfe,  but  the  whole  of  it,  begin- 
ning, middle,  and  end.  It  was  simply 
right  Uving.'*  In  1832  Waa  Shaw  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Mr.  John  Tom- 
finflon,  a  union  oemented  by  truest 
i^ection,  and  hallowed  and  blessed  by 
religion ;  and  in  which  they  were  made 
mutually  helpers  of  each  other's  joy  and 
faith. 

Among  the  more  prominent  features 
of  Mrs.  Tomlinson*8  Christian  character, 
we  may  notice  fiist^  that  which  gave  life, 
and  beauty,  and  warmth  to  the  whole, 
her  tender  and  earnest  spirit  of  devotion, 
— ^her  loYO  of  prayer,  and  delight  in 
prayer.  Edward  Irving  has  said,  ''Till 
praver  cease  to  be  a  weariness,  it  is 
notLing ;  till  religion  cease  to  be  a  bur- 
den, it  IB  nothing."  Mrs.  Tomlinson 
was  blessed  in  large  measure  with  "the 
grace  of  supplication ; "  she  was  "  a  de- 
vout woman.**  When  a  giri,  she  was 
accustomed  to  rise  from  bed  at  three 
or  four  in  the  morning ;  and  throughout 
life  was  in  the  frequent  habit  of  forgo- 
ing sleep  in  the  night  to  intero^e 
with  "  strong  crying  and  tears  '*  in  be- 
half of  relatives  and  friends.  Several 
hours  a-day  she  statedly  set  apart  for 
secret  communion  with  Grod ;  and  none 
who  ever  heard  the  pressing  and  perse- 
vering earnestness,  the  unquenchable 
fervency  of  desire,  the  vehement  impor- 
tunity with  which  she  pleaded  with  God, 
could  doubt  that  she  had  "  access  into 
the  holiest  of  all,'*  into  the  intimacies  of 
a  Divine  union  and  the  raptures  of  a 
Divine  fellowship.  The  *'  kingdom  of 
heaven  suffered  by  her  violence;*'  and 
that  strange  and  glorious  power  was  hers, 
the  mightiest  the  human  heart  can  know, 
of  moving  that  almighty  Arm,  far  away 
beyond  the  skies,  that  moves,  and 
blesses,  and  saves  the  world. 

Her  knowledge  of  the  word  of  G<xl 
was  accurate  and  extensive,  and  supplied 
her  with  great  copiousness  and  force  of 
expression  when  presenting  before  the 
mercy-seat  "the  exceeding  great  and 
precious  promises,*'  while  it  enabled  her 
successfully  to  wield  that  "  sword  of  the 
Spirit "  by  which  the  Saviour  has  taught 
us  how  to  repel  the  assaults  of  the  evil 
one.  The  Bible  was  her  daily  and  hourly 
companion;  it  was  referred  to  for  her 
guidance  and  direction  in  eveiy  event 
and  circumstance  of  life.  The  words  of 
Gtxl  were  interwoven  with  her  daily 
thoughts;  they  mingled  with  all  her 
affections ;  they  were  made  hers  habitu- 
ally, so  as  to  ever  be  ready  for  use  and 


steadily  to  control  her  whole  oouis  of 
conduct;  cheerfully  she  bdiered,  aod 
cheerfully  she  obeyed.    In  the  attemeeB 
of  Christian  experience^  and  in  the  out- 
pourings of  her  soul  in  prayer,  her  &imU- 
arity  with  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  as 
well  as  of  the  New  Testament  was  Tcry 
serviceable  to  herself  and  others  iagiring 
profitable  direction  and  ap^nopriate  fom 
to  her  devout  aspirations.  Strengtheaed 
and  nourished  by  the  truth  of  C^,  and 
kept  sensitively  and  vigorously  alive  to 
Divine  things  by  constant  prayer,  her 
wslk  with  God  was  dose,  and  steady, 
and  solemn.    She  walked  beneath  the 
beams  of    the    Sun   of    righteonsnew, 
in  the  unclouded  light  of  the  Diviae 
countenance,  and  throughout  the  whols 
of  her  Christian  career  was  never  heud 
to  express  a  doubt  as  to  her  acceptance 
"in  the  Beloved.*'    With  suiceiest  fla- 
vour, she  gloried  in  the  doctrine  and 
the  experience  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  im- 
mediate and  indubitable  testimony  to 
this  effect.    Mrs.  Tomlinson  had,  abore 
many  others,  that  adorning  which  is— 

"  Thaa  gold  and  pesrLs  more  predons  far, 
And  brighter  than  the  morning  star," 

"the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet 
spirit."  There  were  unaffectedaes, 
modesty,  sincerity  in  all  ahe  said  aod 
did.  In  all  things  she  cultivated  the 
simplicity  that  is  in  Christy  in  dren, 
in  speech,  in  manner.  Her  decided 
deadlness  to  the  world  gave  to  her  the 
appearance,  not  of  asoetidsm  and 
moroseness,  but  of  singularity  in  thew 
times  of  timorous  concession  and  weak 
compliance.  And  while  Mrs.  Tomlinscn 
furnished  this  proof  that  she  had  a  verit- 
able possession  of  '*pure  religion,  and 
nndefiled  before  God  and  the  Father** 
in  keeping  herself  "  unspotted  from  the 
worid,  ue  did  not  fail  to  give  abna- 
dantly  the  other  evidence  of  the  gen- 
uineness of  her  personal  CSixistianity,  io 
''visiting  the  fatheriess  and  the  widows 
in  their idBiction."  The  heavenly  "wis- 
dom "  which  she  had  gained  was  both 
"pure,  peaceable,  and  fiulof  good  fmita.** 
Specially  was  she  distinguiahed  by 
charity  and  kindness  to  the  poor.  like 
those  holy  women,  refored  to  in  the 
salutations  appended  to  the  apostob'c 
epistles,  she  was  "a  feUow-hdper,**^ 
"a  fellow-labourer"  with  the  aci^ 
vants  of  the  Lord.  For  many  yean 
she  was  the  leader  of  a  laige  dass,  and 
was  wont  to  conduct  cottage  pnyH^ 
meetings ;  and  in  many  modes  of  Gfamt- 
ian  service  and  activity  she  strove  to 
"  abound  in  the  work  ctf  the  Lovd." 
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Her  health  began  to  decline  in  the 
antiimn  of  1862,  and  from  the  begin- 
ning of  her  iUneas  she  bowed  down  in 
meek,  adoring  resignation  beneath  her 
heaveoily  Father^s  chastening  hand,  and 
learned  to  say,  from  a  deep  and  full  con- 
Tiction  that  the  will  of  the  Lord  is 
right)  "  Not  mj  will,  O  my  God,  but 
mne  be  done  !  **  Although  her  afflic- 
tion was  of  a  hamsaing  and  depressing 
character,  such  expressions  as  the  follow- 
ing, which  were  continually  proceeding 
from  her  lips,  indicate  the  more  than 
pUdd  and  tranquil,  the  elevated  and 
exultant  tone  of  her  religious  experience. 
**The  hope  of  the  righteous  is  gladness." 
"0,  how  good  the  Lord  is  !  He  is  my 
Father,  my  €rod,  my  Lore  !  O,  what  is 
the  fountain  if  these  are  the  streams ! 
The  pain  of  life  will  soon  be  over.  He 
VB  rMdy  to  receive  me.  So  manv 
creatures,  and  yet  so  good  to  me  ! 
**  His  sheep  are  led,  with  crystal  walls 
protected."  "No  thought  can  reach,  no 
tongue  can  tell  the  goodness  of  God. 
He  is  my  all  for  time  and  eternity." 

On  Sunday,  May,  1863,  when  the 
rital  powers  were  fast  failing,  she  quoted 
with  rapturous  emotion  that  precious 
promise,  '*  When  thou  passest  through 
the  waters  I  will  be  with  thee,"  &c.  ; 
and  then  said,  "  I  shall  see  the  King  in 
His  beauty." 

On  June  15th  her  husband,  perceiving 
that  she  was  rapidly  sinkings  said  to 
her,  '<I*U  praise  my  Maker/'  and  im- 
mediately she  caught  up  the  strain,  and 
replied,  ^  My  heart  says  so : 

*  ru  praise  my  Maker  while  I've  breath; 
And  when  my  voioe  is  lost  in  death  : '  '* — 

and,  with  these  words  trembling  on  her 
lips,  she  gently  fell  asleep  in  Jesus. 
Thus  lived  and  died  in  the  full  triumph 
of  faith,  a  consistent  and  devoted  fol- 
lower  of  her  adorable  Redeemer,  a  faith- 
ful witness  of  His  power  to  ''save  to  the 
uttermost,"  an  example  of  humility  and 
godliness  to  all  who  knew  her. 

John  Bakbb. 

Died,  June  18th,  1863,  at  Knapton, 
in  the  Scarborough  Circuit,  in  her 
•even^^eventh  year,  Ann,  relict  of  Mr. 
Francis  LovBL.  This  announcement 
WM  received  with  deep  interest  by  many 
of  oar  friends  in  the  East  and  North 
Ridings  of  Yorkshire,  and  especially  by 
njany  of  the  Weslevan  ministers,  by 
ivhom  Mrs.  Lovel  and  her  excellent  bus- 
^nd  were  well  known  as  exemplary  for 
their  Christian  steadfastness  and  zoal, 
their  abounding  hospitality,  and  their 
generous  support  of  the  cause  of  God. 


Their  house  was  the  home  of  the  minis- 
ters, in  their  regular  visits  to  the  village ; 
and  continued  to  be  so,  from  the  time 
Mrs.  Lovel  became  a  widow  to  the  day 
of  her  death.  Many  now  living  can 
testify  to  the  affection  and  cheerfulness 
with  which  she  always  received  and  en- 
tertained them. 

Even  before  they  were  sanctified  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  Grod,  her  amiable  and 
transparent  qualities  of  character  gained 
her  the  esteem  of  all  who  knew  her. 
After  her  conversion  to  God,  the  excel- 
lencies of  her  mind  and  heart  were 
conspicuous  ;  not  indeed  for  their  exter- 
nal show,  but  for  their  soft,  mild,  and 
benignant  influence.  Her  sky  was 
mostly  dear  and  serene.  The  graces 
characteristic  of  all  who  are  "  in  Christ 
Jesus"  shone  around  her,  and  beau- 
tified her  character. 

A  few  weeks  before  her  decease,  she 
expressed  herself,  in  regard  to  the  place 
hallowed  by  her  secret  devotion,  as  fol- 
lows : — *^ltere  my  Father  in  heaven 
cheers  my  spirits,  warms  my  heart,  revives 
hope,  banishes  fear,  and  causes  my  soul 
to  exult  and  exclaim,  '  The  Lord  is  my 
light  and  my  salvation ;  whom  shall  I 
fear?  the  Lord  is  the  strength  of  my 
life ;  of  whom  shaU  I  be  afraid  ?  *  Mrs. 
Lovel's  uniform  fellowship  with  God 
qualified  her  for  no  small  usefulneBs,  in 
that  little  village  sphere  in  which  she 
had  te  move.  Christian  zeal  and  bene- 
volence prompted  her  to  make  every 
necessary  sacrifice,  and  to  forego  any 
personal  indulgence,  in  order  to  do  good 
to  those  who  were  living  around  her. 
The  words  of  George  Herbert  were  ex- 
emplified in  her  and  by  her: — 

"  Be  usefU  where  thou  livut,  that  thoy  may 
Both  want  and  wish  thy  pleasing  presence 

still. 
.     .     .     Find  out  men's  wants  and  will. 
And  meet  them  there.     All  worldly  joys 

were  less 
Than  this  one  Joy  of  dohig  kindnesses.'* 

She  has  reached  the  marsrin,  crossed 
'*  Jordan*s  sweUing  stream;"  and  now 
she  sees 

.     .    .     "the  Canaan  that  she  loved. 
With  unbeclouded  eyes." 

What  a  transition ! — a  transition  from 
earth  to  heaven ;  from  her  trial  of  grace 
to  her  reward  of  glory;  from  this  gross, 
corruptible,  and  material  tabernacle,  to 
her  incorruptible  inheritance.  She  now 
rests  v/here  "  the  Lamb  in  the  midst  of 
the  throne  '*  feeds  the  redeemed  inhabit- 
ants, and  leads  them  to  living  fountaina 
of  waters,  and  wipes  away  tears  from 
their  eyes.  W.  S. 
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DiKDb  Ui  gveaA  peace,  U  Newca^Ue- 
upou-Tyne,  June  22d,  1863,  i^ed 
levenfcy,  Susanna,  relict  of  the  Bev. 
Richjurd  EuusoB.  Her  maiden  name 
was  Plumtrae.  8he  was  bom  at  Upwell, 
Norfolk,  in  January,  1793.  At  the  age 
of  eighteen,  ohe  was  deeply  oonyinced 
of  nn.  After  continuing  in  trouble  and 
sorrow  some  time,  she  was  brought  into 
the  marvellous  light  of  the  children  of 
God.  The  sense  of  God's  pardoning 
mercy  to  her  soul  was  clear  and  strong ; 
and  this,  it  is  believed,  she  never  lost. 
She  was  subj^ted  for  some  time  to 
persecution,  but  was  enabled  to  hold 
fast  the  profession  of  her  faith  without 
wavering. 

In  1817  she  was  united  in  holy  matri- 
mony to  the  late  Mr.  EUidge ;  and  she 
was  made  a  blessing  to  him  all  the  days 
of  his  life.      In    October,   1832,    she 
became  a  widow.     Her  husband  was 
going  his  round  in  the  country  part  of 
the  Durham  Circuit :   he  preached  on 
the  Sunday,  and  also  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday ;  but,  being  seiased  with  cholera 
on  tiie  Wednesday,  he  died  from  home 
after  two  days  of  suffering.    During  her 
widowhood  Mrs.  EUidge  was  called  to 
pass  through  trials  and  bereavements ; 
but  she  was  graciously  sustained,  always 
realizing  the  truth  of  God's  word,  '*  As 
thy  days,  so  shall  thy  strength  be. ''    She 
was  a  subject  of  much  personal  afflic- 
tion {uod  weakness,  espedally  during  her 
last  six  months  on  earth.  *  She  frequently 
complained  of  inability  to  maintain  col- 
lectedness  of  thought  on  sacred  things, 
but  would  add,  *'The  Lord  knows  what 
is  best  for  me :  and,  if  called  to  suffer, 
I  trust  He  will  give  me  suffering  grace." 
"During  the  last  two  weeks  she  was 
with  UB,    says  her  daughter,  ''she  was 
evidently  ripening  apace  for  the  glorious 
change.  It  seemed  that  the  partition  be- 
tween her  and  the  invisible  world  was 
thin.     She  had  power  to  stay  her  mind 
on  God ;  and  rejoiced  in  the  confident 
expectation thatsoon  she  and  her  beloved 
ones  should  meet^  and  never  part  again." 
During  the  last  Sabbath  she  was  very 
weak,  but  cheerful;   and  she  devoutly 
listened  to  the  reading  of  St.  John  xiv. 
She  feared  the  last  conflict,  but   was 
mercifully  spared.     After  a  somewhat 
restless  night,  about  five  in  the  moniing 
of  June  22d,  she  composed  herself  to 
sleep,    and    dismissed    her   attendant. 
About  six  she  was  found  Iving  in  the 
aame  position ;  but  the  spirit  was  gone. 

G.  E. 

Thi  conversion  and  happy  death  of 
God's  children  have  often  oeen  a  source 


of  rich  blessing  and  oennfort  to  the 
afflicted  and  suffering  in  the  chnidi  of 
Christ.     The   experience  of   the  kte 
Mas.  Shkpbsbd,    of   Springfieki-place, 
Leeda,  furnishes  a  remukable  iastaace 
of    the   power   of    the    Dirine   Spirit 
in  delivering  the  soul  from  the  band* 
age  of  guilt  and  misery,  into  the  »• 
joyment  of  pardon  and  peace,  throu^ 
tlia    atonement  of  Christ;   and  itt\» 
trates   the  power  of  Divine  grace  to 
render  its  possessor  unspeakably  happy 
under  circumstances  of  very  severe  m- 
f ering  and  anguish. 

Mn.  Shepheixl  left  among  her  prints 
papers  an  interesting  account  of  her  con- 
Tendon.  From  this  the  foUowing  ex- 
tracts are  taken : — 

**  For  yean  I  have  been  afflicted, and 
at  times  brought  almost  to  the  sakf  ctf 
death,  but  lately  I  have  beai;deeplj 
distressed  on  account  of  my  never-dyiag 
souL      Frequently    alone    during  the 
ffreaterpart  of  the  day,  mythou^ttohad 
lull  scope,  and  nothing  gave  me  esse. 
I  had  no  friend  to  whom  I  could  opca 
my  mind  fre^y,  so  that  life  was  miaer- 
alue.    Every  book  I  read  only  seemed 
to  oondenm  me  still  more.    In  this  state 
I  continued  for  some  months,  until  it 
pleased  the  Giver  of  all  good  tfaxagi  to 
open  my  way  of  escape,  and  bring  me 
into  the  midst  of  a  Christian  fsmfly. 
To  Mies  P.  I  fireely  unburdened  my  sad 
heart,  and  she  kindly  gave  me  great  cb- 
oouragement,  pointing  me  to  the  risea 
Saviour.    For  some  weeks  I  ooDtinaed 
deeply  sensible  of  my  guilty  and  k»t 
condition,  fervently  praying  for  deUrcr- 
ance,  and  sometimes  feeling  a  hope  that 
God  would  pardon  me.     Not  satined 
with  hope,  I  longed  for  a  manxfisstatioa 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  to  attest  to  mj 
heart  that  I  was  a  child  of  Ood.    I 

frayed  and  wept  until,  one  momiag,  ai 
lay  in  bed,  I  felt  aa  I  never  beforehad 
done.  I  bad  so  peaceful  and  so  eanieet 
an  expectation  of  the  blesaingB  pranused 
in  Christ  Jesus  that  I  was  startled.  1 
said,  '  Lord,  I  believe  Thou  ccaat  care 
me,  and  Thou  tcilt;  for  those  praniaee 
are  only  for  rinners.'  I  wns  enabled  to 
plead,  feeling  quite  sure  thskt  God  vooU 
forgive  all  my  sins,  and  that  Ctomt  died 
for  me.  I  had  had  many  donbls  whether 
Jesus  Christ  by  t^e  grace  of  God  'tasted 
death  for  every  man  ;*  but  the  Loid  re- 
moved all  my  doubts^  and  gave  ne  a 
glorious  manuestatiott  of  1&  love  ia 
Christ." 

During  the  day  she  ezperienoadsssav 
conflicts  with  the  enemv  of  souls;  tet 
God  condescended  abundantly  to  cBese- 
rage  and  strengthen  the  feaUeaBifltiBt 
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for  Hu  marcy  and  giace.  On  retiring 
to  rest  in  iho  ereoing  the  oonflict  was 
renewed;  but  God  still  gave  her  the 
victory.  She  writes,  ''Ab  I  rose  £rom 
my  luiees,  these  words  came  to  me, 
'  Accepted  through  the  Beloved.'  My 
beATt  WAS  indeed  melted  and  entirely 
broken.  I  now  cried,  'Lord,  it  is 
enough:  I  cannot  doubt.'  My  limbs 
shook  in  the  presence  of  the  Most  Holy. 
1  could  sleep  little  during  the  night, 
f  euiog  lest  I  should  lose  any  part  of  the 
blessing,  I  wept^  and  blessed  and 
praised  God,  feeling  deeply  humbled  at 
the  condescension  of  the  Almighty  to 
biich  a  sinner.  In  the  morning  I  arose 
with  these  words  most  powerfully  present 
to  my  mind,  '  I  have  loved  Thee  with 
ao  everlasting  love ;  and  with  the  cords 
of  my  love  have  I  drawn  thee.'  My 
£oul  was  filled  with  peace." 

It  was  not  imtil  the  autumn  of  1861 
that  she  formally  united  herself  with 
Christ's  visible  church  at  Oxford-place 
Chapel,  Leeds.  A  highly  nervous  ti- 
midity, increased  perhaps  by  physical 
weakness,  caused  her  to  shrink  for  a 
time  from  meeting  in  class;  but  after 
some  weeks  oi  prayerful  consideration 
she  came  to  the  leaolution  to  do  so; 
aod  from  that  time  continued  a  regular 
attendant,  until  great  weakness  com- 
pelled her  to  deeist. 

She  was  now  emphatiQaUy  *'  chosen  in 
the  furnace  ol  affliction."  Symptoms 
of  cancer,  undoubted  and  alarming,  ap- 
peared. While  aeeking  the  best  medical 
aid,  she  also  spread  her  whole  case  be- 
fore the  Lord,  and  committed  herself 
fully  into  His  hands.  Throughout  her  long 
atfliotion,  ahe  sought  to  do  and  suffer,  first 
of  all,  her  Heavenly  Father's  will.  It 
vaa  at  the  throne  of  grace  that  she  ob- 
tained strength,  with  cheerful  serenity, 
to  meet  a  medical  consultation,  and  to 
be  told  that  her  caee  was  ^*  hopelesp.*' 
For  some  time  she  went  in  and  out 
a»  before,  but  not  without  presages  of 
coming  suffering  and  death.  But  daily 
was  sM  lound  aoekiqg  Divine  guidance 
and  strength,  and  as  constantly  did  she 
realise  the  promise^  ''As  thy  days,  so 
shall  thy  strength  be.'* 

In  the  autumn  of  1862  commenced  a 
long  seaacA  of  prostration.  The  pa- 
roxysms of  pain  were  most  severe.  Her 
cup  was  fu&.  To  those  who  witnessed 
her  sufferii^  from  month  to  month,  it 
seemed  artnuige  that  life  should  be  pro- 
longed, and  her  spirit  be  so  sustained. 
CaUed  to  witness  for  Christ  in  the  fur- 
nace, she  did  indeed  "witness  a  good 
confession.**  Throughout  thoee  long 
and  weary  months,  day  after  day,  night 


after  night,  she  ws^  still  enabled  to  say, 
''  Father,  Thy  wUl  be  done."  No  mur- 
mur escaped  her  lips :  her  utterances 
were  all  indicative  of  submission,  pati- 
ence, and  love.  More  than  this,  she 
triumphed  in  Christ  Jesus.  Ondifferent 
occasions,  she  observed  that  the  *'  suffer- 
ing was  nothing  compared  with  the  con- 
solation." In  her  deepest  woe,  she 
rejoiced  in  Christ  Jesus. 

There  were  times  when  it  seemed  as 
if  nature  could  bear  no  more.     Her 

Srayer  then  was,  "  If  it  [dease  Thee,  if  it 
e  Thy  will,  O  God,  give  me  ease,  or  give 
me  more  strengUi  to  bear."  After  such 
a  prayer  she  has  been  heard  to  say, 
'*  He  has  given  me  a  little  more  strength ; 
I  can  beiur  it  now."  On  one  occasion, 
when  for  several  days  and  nights  her 
distress  had  been  very  severe,  she  asked 
with  all  the  simplicity  of  a  Uttle  child, 
"for  a  little  rest."  Her  prayer  was 
heard ;  rest  was  given,  and  she  slept  for 
three  hours.  She  was  delighted  to  speak 
of  this  instance  of  her  Heavenly  Father's 
goodness. 

The  prtHnises  of  God's  word  were 
now  the  food  of  her  soul.  Exceedingly 
'*  great  and  precious  "  did  she  find  them, 
and  they  often  lighted  up  her  spirit  with 
gladness.  Her  natursd  timidity  was 
overcome,  and  she  spoke  freely  to  all 
who  camo  to  her  of  grace  and  sidvation, 
and  warned  them  to  "prepare  to  meet 
God."  Her  most  anxious  desires  were 
for  the  conversion  of  some  very  near 
relatives.  For  some  time  she  seemed 
to  live  only  to  plead  with  God  for 
this. 

A  few  lioiURB  before  her  departure  she 
desired  to  see  the  Rev.  G.  Mather. 
When  he  entered  the  room,  she  had 
scarcely  spoken  for  hours ;  but  on  his 
asking  her  of  her  hope  and  assurance, 
she  promptly,  and  with  surpiising 
strength  of  voice,  said,  *'  On  Utc  Jiock — 
firm,  firmy  She  further  said,  "  Sing." 
Her  distressed  husband  and  friends  were 
unable  to  comply,  but  one  who  was  pre- 
sent sang, — 

"  Jesu,  Lover  of  my  soul, 

Let  mo  to  Thy  bosom  fly,"  kc. 

To  the  astonishment  of  all,  she  joined  in 
the  hymn,  and  at  the  close  of  the  first 
Terse  said  with  energy,  "  More,  more.'* 
Another  verse  was  sung, — 

"  Other  refuge  have  I  none^ 

Hangs  my  helpless  soul  on  Thee,"  Ac., 

in  which  also  with  broken  words  she 
took  part.  It  was  the  last  effort  of  her 
happy  soul :  she  sank  exhausted,  and 
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did  not  speak  again.  In  about  three 
hours,  she  peacefully  passed  away  to  be 
*'  for  ever  with  the  Lord."  A. 

Ox  the  mominff  of  the  23d  of  July, 
1869,  the  kite  Imss  BsNiasoK  died  in 
great  peace  at  Sleaford ;  leaving  a 
dear  testimony  to  the  power  of  saving 
grace,  and  gaining  a  complete  victory 
through  the  precious  blood  of  Christ. 
In  hope  that  the  example  of  her  early 
consecration  to  the  service  of  Grod,  her 
patience  in  sickness,  and  her  triumph 
over  death,  may  be  made  a  blessing  to 
the  young,  the  following  brief  memorial 
is  written. 

In  early  life  she  gave  evidence  that 
the  high  privileges  of  a  Christian  ex- 
ample at  home,  and  of  religious  train- 
ing in  the  Sabbath-school,  were  not  lost 
upon  her.  From  childhood  she  was 
remarkable  for  truthfulness,  and  for 
obedience  to  her  parents ;  and  she  grew 
up  much  beloved  for  her  amiable  dispo- 
sition. Before  her  conversion  she  had 
often  been  a  subject  of  deep  religious 
impressions ;  but  the  true  commencement 
of  the  Divine  life  in  her  soul  was  marked 
and  distinct.  Under  a  sermon  preached 
by  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Punshon,  in  Radnor- 
street,  Manchester,  on  the  2d  of  No- 
vember, 1856,  she  was  deeply  convinced 
of  her  state  as  a  sinner;  and  she  sought 
earnestly  with  tean  the  blessing  of  pus 
don.  For  some  time  she  oontmued  to 
wrestle  in  prayer  for  deliverance  from 
her  load  of  gmlt.  She  joined  herself  to 
the  church,  and  attended  the  means  of 
grace  where  she  miffht  find  comfort  to 
her  soul.  At  lengw,  after  about  six 
weeks,  the  Lord  spoke  peace  to  her  in 
the  "  still  small  voice,"  under  a  somon 
preached  by  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Topham,  on 
the  texty  "  There  remaineth  therefore  a 
rest  to  Uie  people  of  (rod." 

It  was  soon  evident  to  her  friends  that 
a  mat  change  had  taken  place.  Old 
things  had  passed  away,  and  all  things 
had  become  new.  She  hesitated  not  to 
declare  what  God  had  done  for  her  soul ; 
and  bhe  longed  that  others  should  be 
made  "  partakers  of  like  precious  faith." 
She  continued  to  walk  worthy  of  her 
high  calling,  and  still  gave  evidence  that 
she  had  '^passed  from  death  unto  life." 
She  loved  the  ordinances  of  €rod*s  house, 
and,  while  health  permitted,  approved 
herself  a  regular  and  consistent  member 
of  the  church. 

Her  connexion  with  the  Radnor-street 
Sabbath- school  dates  from  the  year  of 


its  opening,  in  1847.  As  a  seholsr  ibe 
loved  to  attend,  taking  heed  to  the  kind 
instructions  of  her  teadiers;  snd  in  later 
years,  as  a  teacher;  she  faithfully  la- 
boured as  one  who  must  give  an  aooottnl 
She  thought  and  talked  mudi  aboat  her 
little  cha^e ;  and,  only  a  few  days  before 
her  death,  said,  "  I  have  qpent  msny 
happy,  happy  hours  in  the  Radnor-ctreet 
School,  laid  try  io  teach  those  chil- 
dren the  way  they  should  go;  and  tbe 
Lord  blessed  me  many  times  in  the  st- 
tempt. "  It  was  only  at  the  earnest  soli- 
citation of  her  friends,  (who  nw  that 
the  task  was  too  much  for  her  streQgtk,) 
that  she  was  induced  to  give  up  her 
class. 

During  six  years  she  was  a  subject 
of  lingering  aflSiction.  Frequently,  vhm 
brought  very  low,  she  declared  it  was 
"quite  right,"  whether  she  shooH  r^ 
cover  or  not.  In  May  last^  hsTing 
revived  from  a  severe  attack,  she  vas 
taken  to  the  residence  of  an  unde  at 
Sleaford,  in  hope  that  change  of  air 
might  again  be  beneficial.  Afters  time 
she  was  found  too  weak  to  be  brooght 
home.  NaturaQy  Fanguine,  she  bad 
hitherto  hoped  to  get  better;  and  the 
Jini  thought  of  leaving  all  her  frieoda 
seemed  to  trouble  her  a  little.  But,  in 
answer  to  prayer,  the  Lord  blessed  ber 
soul  abundantly,  and  gave  her  a  oom- 
plete  deliverance  frmn  the  fear  of  death. 
Henceforth  she  continued  calm  aad 
peaceful  to  the  end. 

Now  she  earnestly  besought  aQ  ber 
friends  to  meet  her  in  heaven.  For  a 
few  days  it  pleased  the  Lord  (batabe 
should  suffer  much  pain.  But  she  was 
most  patient;  remarking  that  her  Sa- 
viour  had  suffered  more  for  her.  To  a 
beloved  relative  she  said,  *'  Do  not  weep 
for  me :  it  will  soon  be  over.  /  vouU 
not  exckoMffe  places  with  any  of  yoit.'" 
Again  she  observed,  that  she  had  **Bot 
much  joy,  but  a  calm  ani  settled  peace 
in  the  prospect  that  she  would  soon  be 
with  her  Saviour." 

A  short  time  bef <»«  she  passed  away, 
on  being  asked  if  she  was  happy,  she 
replied,   "Tee;  I  know  that  Jen 
mine,  and  I  am  His : 


'*Ti8  Josos,  the  Pint  and  the  Last, 
Whose  Spirit  shall  gaido 


••t 


Her  last  words  were,  "Ixml,  help 
me  noic."    Aknoet  immediately,  with  a 

gentle  sigh,  her  happy  spirit  took  its 
ight  to  God.  & 
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MEMOIR  OF  THE  RET.  JAMBS  METHLEY  : 

WITH   KXTRACTS   PROM    BIS  JOVBNAL. 

The  Rev.  James  Methley  was  born  at  tbe  village  of  Sbafton, 
near  Barnsley,  on  tbe  14tb  of  Auguat,  1792.  His  fatber's  family  had 
rrsided  in  Sbafton  for  several  generations.  His  motber's  name  waa 
Stocks.  The  family,  which  was  large  and  respectable,  resided  at 
Ctrhoo,  where  she  was  born.  Mr.  Methley  says,  with  reference  to 
them,  "  My  father  was  distinguished  by  great  kindness  and  tender 
affection  to  his  children,  and  by  confidence  in,  and  generosity  towards, 
all  with  whom  he  associated.  My  mother  was  a  model  of  integrity^ 
industry,  and  nnwearied  attention  to  all  the  interests  of  a  large  family." 
Tbe  early  part  of  Mr.  Methley's  joqtb  was  occupied  in  rural  employ- 
ments, and  ih.  attending  a  school  at  Felkirk.  His  remembranee  of 
tbose  dap  waa  not  happy.  His  master  was  severe,  and  neither  gauged 
tbe  min^s  nor  won  the  heart,  of  his  pupil.  TTwice  he  ran  away,  only 
to  bi'booght  back  by  his  sister,  and  to  endure  the  renewed  severity 
of  kiiictcber.  The  result  was,  a  long-continued  dislike  to  both  master 
iniljAqd.  Tet  in  his  later  days  he  wrote,  '*  Let  me  do  hiin  justice, 
— 'tMHive  he  did  his  best  for  me." 

time  his  parents,  being  ignorant  of  the  nature  and  import- 
trae  religion,  were  satisfied  if  their  children  attended  the 
the  morning  of  the  Sabbath.  For  the  remaining  part  of 
'[Aey  were  left  to  themselves.  But  a  change  was  at  hand, 
leyear  1797  the  Wesleyan  ministers  of  the  Wakefield  Circuit 
Shafton  to  preach.  Mr.  Methley  says,  "Thank  Crod  for  the 
evidence  which  directed  their  steps  to  this  place.  I  have  a 
faint  remembrance  of  Mr.  Entwisle,  and  of  Mr.  Lomas,  standing  at  tbe 
end  of  a  certain  house,  upon  a  chair,  and  testifying  of  tbe  truth  as 
it  is  in  Jesus.  I  believe  from  that  time  a  small  Society  was  formed, 
vhich  has  perpetuated  there  the  life  and  power  of  godliness.  Mr. 
Thomas  Rhodes,  a  small  farmer,  afterwards  my  leader,  was  one  of  the 
first  to  show  hospitality  to  the  messengers  of  Christ.  The  first  Wes- 
leyan minister  whose  preaching  came  with  power  to  my  heart  was  the 
Bev.  John  Heamsbaw.  He  was  appointed  to  tbe  Barnsley  Circuit  on 
ita  first  formation  in  the  year  1801.  I  was  then  about  nine  years  old. 
His  presence,  and  his  eminent  sanctity,  are  remembered  by  me  to  this 
^^1'  I  prayed,  I  wept,  I  retired  into  private  to  pray.  The  constraining 
power  of  God  was  upon  me.  Had  my  venerated  parents  been  pious, 
a&d  had  I  been  favoured  with  proper  counsel  and  example,  I  doubt  not 
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bat  my  moral  and  religious  character  would  then  have  been  happSj 
formed  and  consolidated.  These  early  and  gracious  impresaioQi  from 
the  Spirit  of  God,  however,  were  too  soon  dissipated.  Bot  amid  the 
frivolities  of  youth  I  was  never  left  by  the  Almighty.  The  dew  of  Hit 
grace  was  always  gently  fallings  and  at  intervals  I  had  poverfnl  con- 
victions of  my  guilty  condition,  and  of  the  necessity  of  immediite 
devotedoess  to  God."    . 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1805  Mr.  Methley  was  placed  in  a  sitution 
in  Barnsley,  where  he  remained  for  three  yean,  until  the  deatb  of  hii 
employer.  It  was  a  critical  period.  Buoyant  in  spirit,  yet  stniggliog 
with  an  awakened  conscience,  he  became  restless  and  uneasy,  caunng 
his  parents  no  small  anxiety.  Occasionally  he  attended  the  chapel, 
where  he  experienced  more  fully  the  piercing  power  of  the  vord  of 
God ;  often  returning  more  deeply  wretched,  yet  refusing  to  sabmit 
to  the  strivings  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  restraining  hand  of  God, 
however,  was  upon  him.  Amid  many  temptations,  he  was  preserred 
from  that  grossness  of  sin  into  which  not  a  few  fall.  He  had  a  rest- 
less desire  to  go  abroad.  This  was  in  the  end  overruled  for  good; 
leading  him,  jis  it  did,  to  employ  all  his  spare  time  in  the  pnraoit  of 
knowledge,  in  order  that  he  might  qualify  himself  for  some  foreign 
situation. 

At  the  close  of  1808,  or  the  beginning  of  1809,  a  serious  iUaen 
seized  him.    Apprehensive  that  he  should  die,  and  under  a  conaeiooa- 
ness   that  he  was   unprepared,  he   was  filled    with  fear.    He  vw 
visited  by  his  brother  Joseph,  who  earnestly  exhorted  him  to  seek  God. 
That  visit  was  rendered  a  great  blessing.     "  By  the  grace  of  God," 
said  he,  '*  my  resolve  was  made  and  fixed.    On  my  partial  reooverj,  I 
well  remember  bendiug  in  deep  earnestness,  beseeching  God  to  hare 
mercy  upon  me.     The  first  Sabbath  after  this  true  awakening,  I  went 
to  the  Sunday-school,  and  from  that  momentous  period  a  change  took 
place,  which  by  the  grace  of  God  became  permanent.'*     He  recovered 
hii  health  slowly.     For  a  long  time  he  was  in  great  dejection  and 
ansruish,  from  a  sense  of  unpardoned  sin.     But  his  course  was  began. 
*'  In  June,  1809,*'  he  says,  *<  I  received  a  *  note  on  trial '  from  the  Rer. 
Philip  Jameson,  and  in  the  September  visitation  I  was  honoured  with  a 
ticket  from  the  Rev.  Thomas  Preston.    I  met  in  class  with  Mr.  Thomas 
Rhodes.     To  Joseph  Simpson,  a  man  of  God  who  frequently  led  the 
class,  I  am  under  deathleas  obligation.     His  words,  by  God's  blessing, 
were  frequently  a  solace  to  a  riven   heart.     The   ministry  of  Mr. 
Jameson  was  also  indescribably  valuable.     No  journey  was  long,  if  I 
could  but  hear  his  voice,  and  draw  instruction  from  his  lips.     Hov 
precious  is  the  remembrance  of  those  holy  days  and  sacred  services!" 
Although  his  soul  was  thus  thirsting  for  salvation,  it  was  long  before 
be  obtained  the  peace  which  he  sought.     "  Never,*'  aaya  he,  "  can  the 
pen  which  now  trembles  in  my  hand  describe  the  sorrow,  the  anxiety, 
and  the  despondency  which  gathered  around  my  sooL     The  hedge- 
rows, the  stiles,  the  gates,  the  moors,  the  stars,  if  intelligent,  would 
bear  testimony  to  my  tears,  my  prayers,  and  my  anguish."     He  w«a 
often  forely  tempted.     He  writes :    ''  In  reading  and  hearing  the 
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nperience  of  others,  who,  after  a  very  short  period  of  penitential 
Borrov,  received  a  manifestation  of  the  pardoning  mercy  of  Christ, 
it  was  sometimes  suggested  that  I  conld  not  he  sincere,  that  my  sor- 
row had  not  the  depth  and  intensity' necessary  to  a  successful  applica- 
tion to  the  Almighty,  or  that  He  did  not  look  upon  me  with  His 
wonted  compassion.  Despair  threatened  me,  and  led  me  to  cry  with 
David,  'Is  His  mercy  clean  gone  for  ever?'  Sorrow  and  fear  became 
my  companions  by  day  and  night.  One  wrong  view,  I  think,  kept 
me  oat  of  Christ ;  I  wanted  to  make  myself  fit  for  mercy.  This  mis- 
take prevented  that  simple  exercise  of  faith  which  glorifies  Christ,  and 
IB  followed  by  an  immediate  pardon.  This  was  the  chain  which  held 
me  in  bondage.  Yet  God  mercifully  held  me  up,  and  by  the  prompt- 
ings of  His  Holy  Spirit  stimulated  me  to  continued  prayer  and  devout 
•application.  The  cloud  which  hung  round  my  soul  was  fringed  with 
bope  of  a  brighter  day."  At  length  the  hour  of  deliverance  drew  nigh. 
On  the  Sabbath  evening,  October  6th,  1811,  he  and  a  friend  resolved 
to  spend  the  night  in  prayer.  Whilst  so  engaged,  at  one  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  October  7th,  '*  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  descended  upon  my 
soul  as  a  mighty  rushing  wind,  liberating  it,  and  putt\pg  a  new  song 
in  my  month,  even  of  praise  and  thanksgiving."  Referring  to  this 
great  event  some  time  afterwards,  he  observes,  "  My  soul  since  then 
baa  often  been  harassed  with  fears  and  doubts  respecting  the  sound- 
ness of  my  conversion ;  but  I  commit  myself  into  the  Lord's  hands, 
wbo  has  helped  me  so  far." 

Many  letters  remain,  indicating  the  strictness  with  which  he  now 
watched  over  his  own  soul,  and  showing  his  desires  after  holiness.  The 
following  record  is  among  them  :  — "  Memorable  days  in  my  life : — 
brought  to  God,  March,  1809 ;  received  my  *  note  on  trial '  in  June  of 
tbe  same  year,  and  my  first  ticket  in  September.     Obtained  liberty, 
October  7th,  1811;  and  preached  my  first  sermon  at  Marsden,  Decem- 
ber 29th,  1811,  from  Mark  xvi.  15 :  <  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,'  &c." 
On  the  subject  of  his  entire  consecration  to  the  ministry  Mr.  Meth- 
ley  makes  the  following  reflections : — "  I  have  been  selected  to  under- 
take a  great  work.     If  it  be  Thy  will,  O  Lord,  that  I  should  minister 
Tby  holy  word,  make  my  path  plain,  that  I  may  go  forward,  conscious 
tbat  I  am  sent  of  Thee,  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that  I  am  taking  a 
path  which  Thou  wilt  approve,  by  blessing  me  with  every  requisite 
qoalification.     If  it  be  not  Thy  will  concerning  me,  Lord,  hedge  up 
mv  way,  that  I  trespass  not  on  hallowed  ground  ;  frustrate  the  designs 
wbich  are  formed.     Discover  to  me  the  path  Thou  wouldst  have  me 
take,  and  help  me  to  walk  therein."     And  again,  after  a  service  in 
wbich  he  had  been  much  blessed : — "  The  Lord  knows  whether  I  am 
called  or  not :  I  would  not  take  an  unwarranted  step  in  a  matter  so 
important.     If  Thou,  0  Lord,  hast  called  me,  let  Thy  approbation 
Kst  upon  me ;  if  not,  bring  to  nought  the  purposes  that  are  not  from 
Thyself." 

In  the  year  1814  the  name  of  James  Methley  stands  for  Ledbury  as 
&*' Missionary."  At  that  time  Ledbury  ranked  among  the  poorest 
uid  most  latorious  Circuits  in  the  countryr    The  population  was 
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purely  agricultaral  and  widely  scattered ;  the  oongregations  veiy  nnU, 
indigent,  and  ill-iDformed.     The  public  service  was  held  for  the  ooil 
part  in  cottages  and  farm-houses.     It  may  be  readily  beliercd  thit  t 
young  man  from  the  heart  of  Yorkshire,  where  a  state  of  things  n 
totally  different  prevailed,  would  pass  through  his  first  year  in  sack  a 
scene  of  labour  with  very  varied  feelings.     It  was  a  rough  beginiuDg 
for  a  young  minister.     His  fare  was  very  homely,  and  little  varied; 
and  his  dormitory  was  often  not  altogether  weather-tight.    He  wii 
at   times  obliged  to  pursue  his  studies  in  the  midst  of  the  chatter  of 
children  and  with  the  bustle  of  domestic  work  around  him.    Tbii 
was  the  humble  way  in  which  Mr.  Methiey  began  his  excellent  snd 
useful  ministry.   The  beginning  afforded  a  poor  augury  for  the  futme. 
But  where  earnestness  of  soul  and  the  life  of  God  are  found,  the  moit 
untoward  circumstances  may  become  subservient  to  self-improvenieDt 
and  ultimate  eminence.   This  was  the  case  with  Mr.  Methiey.  Instead 
of  being  deterred  by  the  unpromising  aspect  of  his  first  field,  be 
started  forward  from  this  point  in  a  long  and  honourable  conne  of 
usefulness. 

In  1818  be  was  received  into  full  connexion,  and  appointed  toBje. 
In  that  year  he  married  Susannah  Ruth,  the  widow  of  the  Rev.  Willkm 
Appleton.  She  was  a  faithful  wife,  sharing  his  joys  and  sorrows  for 
thirty-two  years.  Eminently  pious  and  devoted  to  God,  possessed  of 
a  fine  understanding  and  delicate  tastes,  she  moved  prudently  sod 
judiciously  in  the  circles  in  which  she  was  successively  placed.  Mr. 
Methiey  proved  her  to  be  a  wise  counsellor  in  all  his  difficolttei»  a 
never-failing  sympathizer  in  his  peculiar  mental  snfferingSy  as  well  ai 
a  faithful  prompter  to  every  thing  that  she  considered  his  daty. 
We  find  the  following  entry  in  his  journal: — '*Jnly  3d,  1820.— At 
Rye  our  cause  is  low.  The  time  draws  nigh  when  I  moat  leave  this 
Circuit.  To  part  with  friends  who  have  exerted  themselves  to  make 
me  happy  is  truly  painful.  But  this  is  part  of  our  ecclesiasUcal  gov- 
stitution.  But  what  have  I  done  for  God  and  His  cauae  ?  I  fear,  very 
little.  I  frequently  fear  I  am  almost  useless  as  a  Methodist  preacher. 
Souls  are  not  converted  as  I  desire.  '  Paul  may  plant,  and  ApoUoa 
water,  but  God  giveth  the  increase.'  My  comfort  is  in  the  testimoay 
of  a  good  conscience.  God  knows,  my  motives,  niy  desires,  and  my 
efforts  are  to  win  souls  to  Christ.     I  must  leave  results.'* 

He  was  next  appointed  to  the  Canterbury  Circuit,  and  took  up  Hm 
residence  at  Faversham .   The  following  extracts  are  from  hia  journal  :— 

"  Faversham,  August  21st,  1820. — I  opened  my  oommtssion  ia  this 
Circuit,  by  preaching  two  anniversary  sermons  at  Bough  too.  My  wiad 
was  in  heaviness  through  manifold  temptations,  but  God  gave  me  sait- 
able  assistance.     I  felt  the  accomplishment  of  that  cheering  promiie, 

'Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.' 

On  Sunday  last  I  preached  at  Canterbury.  The  congr^gati(ms  were 
large  and  attentive.  A  revival  of  the  work  of  God  is  wanted.  0  that 
I  could  be  useful  in  any  measure  I  I  desire  this  above  all  tluags.  I 
feel  my  deficiency—in  talents,  in  zeal,  in  piety— for  the  great  work 
in  which  I  am  engaged.     Unless  I  am  momentarily  supported  I  can 
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never  saceenfully  prosecute  my  great  basineis.  0  God,  visit  Thy 
dost ;  take  me  oat  of  myself ;  make  me  an  instrument  of  good  to  many 
foals !  I  would  rather  die  than  live  uselessly  in  the  church  of  Christ. 
I  trast  my  every  moment  will  be  employed  in  publishing  '  the  sinner's 
Friend/  that  I  may 

'  My  body  with  my  charge  lay  down. 
And  ceaie  at  once  to  work  and  live.' 

This  II  the  summit  of  my  ambition." 

^'February  2d,  1821. — Our  congregations  at  Canterbury  are  im- 
proving. An  extraordinary  spirit  of  prayer  has  lately  been  felt.  On 
Wednesday  evening  such  a  feeling  was  communicated  as  I  never  saw. 
Old  and  young  appeared  to  be  in  the  deepest  distress.  Many  were  set 
at  liberty  and  made  happy.  I  thank  God  for  His  presence  and  His 
quickening  influence.  In  nearly  the  whole  of  Kent  the  work  of  God 
ii  revived.  In  Rye,  Tenterden,  Ashford,  Sheerness,  and  Deal,  hun- 
dreds have  been  converted  to  God.  Go  on  to  be  gracious,  0  Lord ; 
get  Thyself  a  glorious  name  in  the  earth,  and  let  every  heart  praise 
Thee." 

"January  20tb,  1822. — At  the  sacrament  God  was  with  me,  blessed 
be  His  name.  I  feel  a  good  deal  quickened,  and  have  more  power 
vith  Ood  and  comfort  from  Him.  My  soul  yearns  for  the  salvation 
of  the  people.  This  must  be  a  subject  of  prayer.  This  love  for  souls 
will  influence  me  in  the  selection  of  texts,  and  give  every  truth  unction 
tnd  influence.*' 

We  now  foUow  him  to  Colchester,  where  he  thus  writes : — 

"September  dd,  1823. — ^This  day  week  parted  with  the  kindest 
friends  in  the  whole  world.  My  three  years  in  the  Canterbury  Circuit 
vere  peaceful  and  happy.  I  scarcely  expect  to  be  so  favourably  cir- 
camstanced  again.  May  God  reward  them  for  their  kindness  to  me 
snd  mine!  I  am  here  favoured  with  an  excellent  colleague  in  Mr. 
Powell.     I  hope  we  shall  be  a  blessing  to  the  Circuit." 

"May,  1824. — I  hope  to  profit  by  my  severe  temptations.  Shall 
I  sofler  so  much,  and  not  be  benefited  ?  God  forbid !  May  I,  like 
my  Lord,  be  made  perfect  through  suffering.  While  in  this  furnace, 
let  the  dross  be  separated.  Temper,  0  Lord,  the  heat  by  Thy  hand, 
And  help  me  to  bear  it  in  the  exercise  of  unwavering  trust  in  Thee. 
Let  my  faith  be  found  unto  Thy  praise,  and  honour,  and  glory.'*  In 
1825  he  was  appointed  to  the  Oxford  Circuit.  The  following  entry 
occurs  in  his  journal : — "  To  this  Circuit  I  have  been  brought,  I  have 
reason  to  believe,  by  the  appointment  of  God.  I  have  just  read  the 
account  of  the  deaths  of  our  preachers,  as  given  in  the  Minutes  of 
Conference.  My  name  also,  if  faithful,  will  be  associated  with  others 
in  the  same  records.  May  I  die  happy  like  them,  and  glorify  the 
grace  of  God  in  Christ  as  they  have  done !  Gracious  God,  think  upon 
ine ;  Lord  Jesus,  apply  Thy  cleansing  blood  to  my  heart ;  Holy  Spirit, 
live  in  my  soul ;  Holy  Trinity,  seal  me  to  the  day  of  everlasting 
ademption." 

Fmn  Oxford  Mr.  Methley  returned  to  his  native  county.  Yorkshire, 
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and  entered  upon  a  much  more  important  sphere  of  labour  tban  he 
had  previously  occupied.     The  congregations  and  Societies  to  vhich 
he  was  now   called   to   minister  were  amongst   the  largest,  beit- 
informed,  and  most  influential  in  the  Connexion.     HenceforwtTd  be 
was  called  at  times  to  take  part  in  some  important  transactions  of  the 
church.     He  betrayed,  however,  no  faltering  under  the  pressure  of 
new  and  weighty  duties,  but  was  enabled  to  sustain  himself  with  great 
credit  to  the  end  of  his  public  life.  He  possessed  a,  robustness  of  mind 
and  person,  a  voice  and  elocution  which,  added  to  his  zeal  and  srdoor, 
and  his  sympathy  with  the  people,  eminently  fitted  him  for  Qsefdliien. 
The  tone  of  his  piety  also  fell  in  admirably  with  the  tastes  and  feelingi 
of  his  Yorkshire  friends.     He  qow  began  to  swim  "  on  the  creit  of 
the  wave,"  and  was  borne  along  by  the  hearty  greetings,  shouts,  sad 
"  Amens  "  of  his  congregations.  The  testimony  of  those  who  reooUect 
his  sojourn  in  Bradford  is  to  the  effect  that  he  was  extremely  popdtr 
and  useful,  not  a  few  of  those  converted  under  his  ministry  remsining 
to  this  day.     The  following  is  from  his  journal  :— 

'<  We  arrived  at  Bradford  on  August  28th,  1827.  I  expect  nothing 
but  kindness  from  this  people,  if  the  general  report  of  them  be  cor« 
rect.  My  collea|;ueB  are  Messrs.  Slack,  Walker,  and  Felvus.  Mij 
God  give  us  one  heart  and  one  way." 

"  December  22d. — The  work  of  God  is  reviving  in  different  paiti  of 
this  Circuit.  This  quarter  we  have  given  two  hundred  and  twenty 
notes  on  trial.     To  God  be  all  the  praise !" 

"July  18th,  1830. — Being  Sabbath  morning,  about  nine  o'dock 
the  remains  of  my  dear  father  were  committed  to  the  dust.  His  sshei 
rest  in  peace  till  the  morning  of  the  resurrection.  I,  too,  am  on  my 
way  to  the  grave.  I  wish  this  most  solemn  truth  constantly  to  eze^ 
cise  its  proper  influence  on  my  mind." 

The  next  removal  was  to  Leeds.  While  here,  Mr.  Methley  loit  s 
lovely  child,  whose  death  called  from  his  tender  and  affectionate  besrt 
expressions  of  the  deepest  sorrow  :— 

"November  29th,  1831. — About  six  o'clock  this  morning  my  very 
dear  Ellen  Maria  left  us,  aged  eight  years  and  seven  months.  The 
affliction  had  been  continued  upwards  of  three  years.  Her  sufferings 
were  great  beyond  description,  but  borne  with  unflinching  fortitvde 
and  patience.  The  grace  of  God  was  early  given  her,  and  her  reKgiou 
experience  was  dear  and  distinct.  Prayer  was  her  solace  and  refuge. 
She  was  wise  and  pious  beyond  her  years.  I  do  thank  my  Ssvioar 
for  His  grace  thus  given  to  her." 

In  June,  1833,  he  remarks: — ''I  have  nearly  finished  my  labours 
amongst  this  people.  I  have  received  the  greatest  kindness  from  them. 
The  numbers  when  I  was  appointed  to  this  Circuit  were  2,0M);  this 
quarter  they  are  3,163;  an  increase  in  three  years  of  1,113.  To  God 
be  all  the  praise  I     The  increase  in  the  present  year  is  613." 

On  leaving  Leeds,  Mr.  Methley  was  in  succession  appointed  to  Hall, 
Nottingham,  Manchester,  and  Soothwark.  We  have  no  extended  record 
in  the  journal  connected  with  these  Circuits,  but  it  is  well  knovn  that 
his  ministiy  was  eminently  useful  in  all  these  placet.    We  have  the 
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fbllowiog  cfamcieriBtic  remarki,  indicating  his  habitual  converte  with 
the  inmible  world,  and  aolemn  Bense  of  his  near  approach  to  it : — 

"Salford,  Manchester,  December  10th,  1839.— Valuable  as  is  onr 
Hagaane,  the  Biographical  Sketches  of  departed  saints  are  especially 
•Teet  and  precious  to  me.  When  I  turn  to  the  memorial  of  the  sainted 
dead,  I  feel  that  I  stand  on  the  verge  of  time  and  in  the  precincts  of 
eternity.  The  Christian  calm  and  happy  amid  the  desolations  of 
fatal  disease,  and  fixing  his  eye  on  heaven  as  his  certain  home,  is  the 
loTeiieft  sight  I  know  on  earth.  In  this  I  see  and  feel  the  divinity  of 
my  religion,  and  have  a  demonstration  of  the  truth  and  efficacy  of  the 
grace  of  Christ.  After  reading  such  records,  I  feel  my  heart  inspired/' 
.  Id  1845  Mr.  Methley  was  appointed  to  Hinde-street,  London.  His 
•tay  in  that  Circuit  was  marked  by  varied  affliction,  but  not  without 
lecompanying  spiritual  consolation.  In  Leeds  Second,  his  next  Cir- 
cait,  he  was  also  favoured  with  great  ministerial  usefulness,  though 
•till  intermixed  with  deep  affliction.     He  writes : — 

"Jane  26th,  1849.— ->Let  me  snatch  a  moment  to  record  the  good* 
Deis  of  God.  Let  me  not  be  forgetful  of  Thy  mercies,  0  my  gracious 
Lord !  Yesterday  my  son  arrived  from  Natal.  For  his  preservation 
I  am  humbly  thankful." 

"February  3d,  1850.— I  have  hitely  felt  great  peace,  a  delightful 
bope  of  heaven,  a  tender,  grateful  spirit.  I  am  striving  to  live  to  God. 
Safiour  of  sinful  man,  let  me  share  Thy  tender  regard,  let  me  hang  on 
Tby  arm,  let  me  feel  the  power  of  Thy  cross  !'* 

"June  20th. — I  am  in  great  affliction;  my  heart  seems  withered 
vithin  me.  My  dear  wife  is  confined  to  her  bed,  and  is  struggling 
with  serious  illness.  None  can  know  my  sorrows  but  myself.  After 
■pending  some  hours  in  reading  portions  of  the  Psalma,  marked  and 
veil  known,  the  softening  dews  came  down  upon  us  from  God.  But 
my  heart  clinga  hard  to  her :  Saviour,  pity  Thy  frailest  worm." 

"August  14th. — My  birthday.  This  day  I  am  fifty-eight  years  of 
>ge.  I  raise  up  my  stone  of  help.  To  God  be  deep  and  sincere 
praiie  for  His  patience  and  continued  goodness  to  me.  I  am  all 
weakness,  worthlessness  ;  but  I  am  resting  on  the  Atonement.     It  is 

mdeed  my  refuge;  my  all My  precious  wife  closed  her  eyes  in 

death  on  Tuesday,  August  20th,  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
We  have  been  married  nearly  thirty-two  years.  My  home  has  been 
a  happy  one.  She  was  born  at  Sbeerness,  in  the  year  1796.  Her 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Greathead,  often  hailed  the  Wesleyan  ministers 
to  their  hospitable  home.  She  frequently  adverted  to  these  periodi- 
cal visits,  Sbeerness  being  at  that  time  connected  with  the  Rochester 
Circuit.  When  very  young,  she  was  truly  converted  to  God.  Her 
peoitential  sorrow  was  deep,  and  the  change  effected  by  the  operation 
of  the  Roly  Spirit  was  unquestionable.  From  this  dawn  of  spiritual 
life  to  the  close  of  her  pilgrimage,  she  manifested  an  uiideviating  con- 
iistency  and  devotedness  to  God.  Her  tender  care  for  her  husband 
and  children  never  slept.  She  was  distinguished  by  a  sincere  love  of 
the  Bible ;  it  was  customary  with  her  in  the  early  part  of  her  life  to 
■^  it  o?er  once  every  year ;  in  her  closet,  the  opened  leaves  /re- 
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quently  indicated  that  thence  she  had  been  drawing  <  living  vater.' 
Her  attention  to  her  claaB-meeting  and  to  the  week-day  terrieet  vu 
moat  Bcrupulous.     On  her  return  she  would  frequently  expatiate  Qp<a 
the  advantages  and  pleasure  to  be  found  in  waiting  on  the  Lord  vitkffii 
people.     In  the  early  part  of  the  present  year  indications  of  dediobg 
health  made  their  appearance.     It  was  thought,  however,  that  the 
indisposition  would  prove  to  be  temporary.     Expectations  so  fondly 
cherished   by  her  husband   and  family  were,  however,  soon  to  be 
blighted.     The  sudden  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  death.     In  a  few  minutes,  while  in  her  daughter's  anna,  the 
ceased  to  breathe.     'Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord.*" 

Shortly  after  this  heavy  blow  Mr.  Methley  removed  to  the  Bir- 
mingham West  Circuit.     He  thus  writes :— - 

"November  16th,  1850. — Saturday  evening  has  come.  Thnaoiy 
weeks,  and  months,  and  years,  bear  me  onward  to  that  state  already 
reached  by  some  who  are  ever  dear  to  me.  I  am  biding  my  tean 
and  my  sorrow  from  every  one  as  well  as  I  can.  I  am  striving 
humbly  to  sink  in  calm  submission  to  the  will  of  God. 

"  December  24th. — Christmas-eve ;  at  home  in  my  study,  holding 
intercourse  with  the  departed  dead.  How  different  my  circomstaiieci 
this  evening,  as  compared  with  those  of  last  year  I  The  contrut  is 
too  much  for  me.  My  heart  melts,  and  my  tears  flow.  Teara  rah 
onward  like  an  impetuous  stream.  How  necessary  for  me  to  be 
fixed  in  my  purpose  to  be  ever  about  my  Master's  work !  Tet  I  am 
all  weakness, — a  poor  sinner,  trusting  in  Christ  for  pardon,  peaee^ 
and  salvation. 

"  January,  1852. — On  Christmas-day  I  visited  Cudworth.  I  attended 
Felkirk  church.  I  stole  away  for  a  few  moments  to  visit  the  phoe 
where  my  dear  daughter  Mary  Ann  is  laid.  The  grass  is  green.  I 
was  greatly  affected.  All  was  lonely,  quiet,  and  solemn,  most  aseied. 
My  dear  friends,  parents,  relations,  lie  thickly  there.  Tet  how  the 
mind  gravitates  to  this  world.  Heaven,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
immortal  life,  Christ  and  glory,  come  not  upon  this  earthly  heart  of 
mine  as  they  ought  to  do.  Blessed  Jesus,  rebuke  me  not,  but  nve 
me!** 

*' September  11th. — This  week  I  have  been  striving  to  live  near  to 
God.  Private  prayer,  and  reading  the  Scriptures,  have  been  of  great 
service  to  my  tempted,  harassed  soul.  If  Christ  is  with  me^  I  have 
all  I  want,  and  then  all  is  right  and  just,  good  and  merciful.  I  haie 
felt  a  calm  confidence  in  God.  *  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  His  Son 
cleanseth  from  all  sin,'  are  words  full  of  comfort.  What  a  declaration 
is  this  !  how  sppropriate,  how  full !  *  It  cleanseth,'  it  is  a  contiDoed 
act,  a  perpetual  flowing  of  grace  into  the  believing  souL  I  hope  I 
am  no  stranger  to  this  joyous  experience." 

In  the  Sheffield  East  Circuit,  Mr.  Methley^s  next  appointment,  the 
disease,  which  seems  to  have  been  long  latent,  began  to  devek>p  itself 
strongly.  In  the  following  extracts  his  faith  and  feelings  under  thia 
visitation  are  touchingly  expressed  : — 

"  Sheffield,  October  10th,  1853.— Last  evening  1  prtadied  in  Ifo^ 
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folk-ttreet  ehapel.    God  gaye  me  moBt  precious  help  in  time  of  need. 
For  this  I  sm  deeply  thankful.'* 

"  December  3d. — Last  evening  we  had  a  social  meeting  of  the  officers 
and  stewsrds  in  Norfolk-street  vestry.  It  was  suggested  that  a  gather* 
iDg  of  this  kind  might  be  profitable,  by  drawing  the  bonds  of  union 
tighter,  and  giving  a  fresh  impetus  to  personal  and  combined  efforts 
to  bring  back  to  this  shattered  Circuit  days  of  prosperity.  This  meet- 
iog  will  not  soon  be  forgotten ;  it  will  live  in  many  souls.  May  the 
fire  long  bum." 

"  March  14th,  1854. — This  frail  body  must  yield  to  disease.  Am  I 
linng  to  God  ?  I  trust  I  am  humbly  striving  to  be  the  Lord's,  always 
the  Lord's.     Help  me.  Saviour ! " 

*' January  1 1th,  1855. — Jjast  evening  I  went  to  Grimesthorpe.  The 
coDgregation  ia  much  improved.  I  made  an  effort  to  be  clear  and 
pointed.  The  walk  there  and  back  is  little  more  than  seven  miles.  The 
night  was  dark.  How  truly  happy  was  I  in  the  winding  lanes,  reminded 
u  I  was  of  the  mereies  of  God,  who  for  forty  years  has  given  me  the 
privilege  to  serve  Him  and  His  Church.  I  thought  of  my  early  Cir- 
coits,  and  my  many  dark  journeys,  long  walks,  and  manifold  vicissi- 
tudes. I  love  with  increasing  ardour  my  country  work.  Village 
preaching,  though  with  its  now  fatiguing  walks,  I  most  ardently 
lore.    To  drop  one  grain  of  immortal  seed,  what  an  honour  !  '* 

"  January  27th. — I  am  now  much  distressed  with  palpitation  of  the 
hesrt.  A  dull  pain,  with  an  irregular  action,  is  almost  continuous. 
There  is  disease,  but  its  extent  at  present  is  uncertain.  The  taber- 
nacle must  sooner  or  later  give  way.  The  laws  of  the  God  of  nature 
etnnot  be  resisted.  They  may  operate  slowly ;  but,  like  the  sleepless 
tides  of  the  ocean,  they  are  active  by  night  and  by  day.  I  am  anxious 
in  my  affliction  to  keep  awake  to  its  certain  result,  and  to  stand  pre* 
pared  for  it." 

"  March  6th. — Severe  temptations  depress  me.  My  harp  is  soon 
unstrung  and  tuneless.  I  am  about  to  give  tickets  to  three  classes, 
sod  wish  to  make  this  duty  a  means  of  grace  to  myself.  Lord  JesuSj 
shield  me  in  the  time  of  battle  and  temptation." 

"  March  29th. — My  strength  fails  me.  Medicine  cannot  do  mnch 
for  me.  My  official  work  is  well  nigh  done.  God  help  me  calmly 
snd  quietly  to  quit  the  field,  and  give  up  the  pastoral  staff  to  more 
hale  and  competent  servants  I  '  Guide  me,'  Lord,  'with  Thy  counsel, 
sod  afterward  receive  me  to  glory.' " 

"April  7th. — My  mind  is  calm;  God  greatly  blesses  me.  He 
ehines  upon  my  soul  in  His  parental  love  and  favour.  My  confiicts 
St  present  are  ceased.  The  sea  is  at  rest.  How  grateful  I  am  for 
His  delivering  hand  and  helping  power !  I  am  most  anxious  to  finish 
the  work  He  has  given  me  to  do." 

"December  7th. — On  this  day,  1846,  my  daughter  Mary  Ann  in 
the  bloom  of  yonth  entered  into  the  paradise  where  afflictions  vex  the 
•ool  no  more.  I  shall  not  forget  the  hour  when  she  felt  her  dissolu- 
tion at  hand.  Looking  at  me  with  the  utmost  affection,  she  said, 
'  Yon  will  soon  follow ;  it  will  not  be  long/ — as  if  wishful  for  a  reunion^ 
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xnd  the  oommencement  of  new-born  fellowship  in  heaven.  80  let  it 
be !  I  eeem  to  Btand  upon  the  last  province  of  time's  domain.  Of 
late  my  mind  has  been  much  absorbed  with  the  thought  of  death. 
It  is  an  awful  event.  It  ia  a  lasting  proof  of  man's  sin,  a  perpcfcoal 
demonatration  of  the  justice  of  God.  Yet  aun-light  goes  into  that 
deep  vault :  *  Becauae  I  live,  ye  shall  live  alao.'  We  hear  a  voice,  tha 
voice  of  Jeaua  in  the  majeaty  of  Hia  condeacenaion  :  '  I  will  raise  hia 
up  again  at  the  last  day.'  My  dear  children,  liliea  broken  in  the 
green  atem,  with  my  never-forgotten  wife,  are  in  Hia  hand,  and  ihaU 
come  forth  to  the  '  reaurrection  of  life.' 

'*  July  10th,  1856. — Much  occupied  in  preparing  for  the  Confer- 
ence. I  am  atriving  to  live  to  God  and  under  the  influencea  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  I  am  atill  a  aubject  of  mental  conflicta,  but  am  moit 
thankful  for  help.     It  ia  mercy,  all  mercy,  from  first  to  laat." 

In  the  foregoing  extracta  mention  waa  made  of  a  meeting  of  frioidi 
in  which  a  acheme  waa  propounded  for  the  relief  of  the  Circuit  id  iti 
embarraaaed  circumatances.  We  are  enabled  to  give  some  acconnt  of 
the  reaulta  of  thia  meeting.  A  friend  saya  :  '*  Mr.  Methley  entered 
upon  hia  laboura  in  Sheffield  after  agitation  had  done  great  miaduef. 
It  waa  no  eaay  taak  to  pour  oil  upon  the  troubled  watera ;  yet,  amidst 
almoat  inaurmountable  difficultiea,  aud  many  diacooragementa,  he 
managed  the  affairs  of  the  Circuit  with  admirable  discretion.  He  pro- 
jected a  scheme  for  reducing  the  heavy  debts  on  the  three  town 
chapela.  Thia  was  succesafuUy  carried  through.  I  shall  not  easily 
forget  the  admirable  manner  in  which  he  conducted  the  firat  meeting 
connected  with  that  moat  important  movement.  He  appeared  to 
weigh  every  man,  and  know  what  each  ought  to  throw  into  the  trea- 
sury of  the  Lord.  He  had  got  the  amount  in  hia  mind  which  he 
thought  ahould  then  and  there  be  aubacribed.  And  kindly  and  faith- 
fully did  he  urge  upon  those  preaent  to  give  as  God  had  proapered 
them.  'The  acheme,  to  be  aucceaaful,'  he  aaid,  'muat  begin  veil.' 
Hia  appeal  met  with  a  cheerful  aud  liberal  reaponae.  Tbe  hearts  of 
the  people  were  touched.  Offeringa  unto  the  Lord  were  fortbcomiog 
accordingly.  Hia  three  beloved  coUeaguea  heartily  joined  iu  tbe  work, 
and  the  united  effort  of  miniatera,  officera,  members,  and  friends,  wsi 
crowned  with  aucceaa.  The  Almighty,  to  whom  belong  the  ailver  and 
the  gold,  and  who  diapoaea  all  hearta,  put  Hia  own  aeal  upon  tbemoT^ 
ment.  Four  thouaand  pounda  were  raiaed  to  reduce  the  debta  on  our 
too  heavily  burdened  chapela.  Other  reaulta  alao  followed.  Dnriog 
hia  third  year'a  appointment  with  ua,  under  the  ministry  of  himself 
and  colleagues,  sinnera  were  converted,  and  many  acceaeiona  were  made 
to  the  church  of  Chriat." 

In  the  Mancheater  Firat  Circuit,  to  which  Mr.  Methley  removed  at 
the  Conference  of  1856,  he  finiahed  hia  itinerant  work.  Hia  three 
yeara  of  aervice  there  were  chequered  by  much  auffering.  In  the  win- 
ter of  the  firat  year  he  waa  obliged  to  retire  for  aome  weeka  to  Cad- 
worth,  in  order  to  recruit  hia  health.  But  in  age  and  affliction  he 
nobly  bore  up,  and  attended  diligently  to  hia  work  to  the  end.  H« 
thna  apeaks  for  himself^ — 
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'*  October  1 1th. — ^6y  the  Providence  of  Ood  I  have  been  brooght  to 
this  city,  and  I  hambly  hope  it  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  His  infi- 
nite wisdom  and  goodness.  I  preached  yesterday  at  Cheetham-HilL 
I  never  felt  so  helped  of  Ood.  To  my  own  mind  the  assistance  I 
received  had  the  character  of  inspiration,  I  was  so  directly  helped  and 
empowered  by  the  Holy  One.  I  record  this  as  a  memorial  of  my  sin- 
cere gratitade,  my  absolute  dependence  upon  the  special  help  of  the 
Spirit,  whose  direct  inflaence  I  distinctly  acknowledge  and  thankfully 
glorify. 

"August  14th,  1859. — ^The  die  is  cast.  I  am  now  a  Super- 
nomerary.  I  have  long  thought  of  it.  I  trust  it  is  all  of  Ood.  I 
think  Him,  in  the  name  of  my  atoning  Saviour,  for  all  the  merciea 
vhich  have  been  bestowed  on  us.  We  think  of  residing  at  Sheffield. 
To  be  directed  of  Ood  in  this  matter  has  been  a  subject  of  much 
prayer.  I  feel  indeed  that  the  summer  of  life  is  gone,  manifold  infir- 
mities are  upon  me.  I  have  an  impression  that  life  will  soon  close. 
I  am  seeking  to  be  ready." 

His  laat  days  were  full  of  comfort  and  hope.  We  have  but  one 
record  from  his  own  pen  : — 

"September  29th,  1861. — I  am  seeking  in  much  prayer  to  be  meet 
for  my  Lord*a  appearance.  I  rest  on  His  atoning  blood  for  daily 
acceptance,  entire  sanctity,  and  a  meetness  for  heaven.  I  know  for 
myielf  the  import  of  the  couplet  which  Mr.  Wesley  quoted  when  the 
good  hope  of  heaven  flooded  his  soul  with  light  and  peace  : — 

'  I  the  chief  of  tinners  am. 
But  Jesus  died  for  me.* 

This  is  my  hope.     Heaven  is  my  home.     I  leave  myself  in  the  hands 
of  God.     How  frequently  at  the  sacramental  table  have  I  sung, — 

'Happy,  if  with  my  latest  breath 
I  may  but  gasp  His  name  1  * 

Let  my  bat  words  be  a  testimony  for  Christ.     Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit,  remember  me  for  good  1 " 

Mr.  Hethley  continued  to  meet  two  classes,  and  to  preach  as  his 
Btrength  allowed.  About  six  months  before  his  death  the  sad  tidings 
arriTcd  that  a  beloved  son  had  met  with  an  accident  at  Sierra-Leone, 
from  the  efiecta  of  which  death  ensued  in  a  few  days.  From  that  time 
hit  spirits  never  rallied.  He  strove  to  continue  his  work,  and  appear 
cheerful  in  the  presence  of  others ;  but  his  health  declined  apace.  At 
length  bronchitis  set  in,  and  the  disease  from  which  he  had  long 
Buffered  also  made  rapid  progress.  The  strong  man  became  feeble  as 
t  child.  To  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Taylor  he  said :  "  This  bronchial  ail- 
ment holds  me  with  an  unrelenting  grasp.  You  must  get  my  places 
lapplied,  and  look  after  my  classes;  give  me  no  work  on  the  next  Plan." 
Oa  another  occasion  :  "  If  I  could  only  get  to  the  chapel,  and  hear  a 
lermon,  meet  my  classes,  and  visit  a  few  sick  people,  my  sphere  of 
labour  would  be  magnificent."  At  length  he  said  :  '*  The  Master  is 
come,  and  calletb  for  me."    From  that  time  he  ripened  for  death. 
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Sometimes  be  bad  roucb  pain,  and  was  greatly  depretaed  tbrongb 
sore  conflicts.  Bat  bis  faith  in  the  Atonement  was  anibaken.  After 
remarking  one  day  how  mach  be  longed  for  such  a  visitation  of  the 
love  of  Ood  as  Mr.  Welch,  of  Hull,  enjoyed,  he  added,  '*  But  if  Mi 
now,  I  shall  have  it  in  heaven  ;  I  rest  npon  the  Atonement." 

To  the  Rev.  6. 0.  Bate  he  said :  *<  It  has  been  a  desperate  conflict,»liaid 
work  ;  but  by  God's  grace  I  think  I  have  been  kept  from  sin."  Bdier- 
euce  being  made  to  his  past  life,  be  said :  "  I  have  never  trifled  vith 
religion,  and  all  is  well  now  ;  it  is  all  right."  He  prayed  mach.  To 
bis  daughter  he  whispered,  "  To  patient  faith  the  prise  is  sure."  On 
reading  the  obituaiy  records  in  the  Minutes,  he  exclaimed,  "  Tbey  all 
die  well ;  thank  God,  they  all  die  well ;  and  I  trust  I  shall  die  well  too." 
To  Mr.  Longden,  two  days  before  his  death,  he  observed,  that  be 
had  been  blessed  during  the  last  few  days  with  some  unususl  scsiobi 
of  communion  with  the  Spirit  of  God.  He  longed  to  preach  to  tbe 
people  once  again,  that  be  might  declare  those  things  that  bad  been 
shown  unto  him.  Christ  being  referred  to,  be  said,  *'  I  am  a  liooer 
saved  by  grace.  Christ  is  near,  but  I  want  to  feel  Him  nearer;  it 
will  be  all  right  when  I  reach  heaven.'* 

To  tbe  Rev.  John  Kirk  he  spoke  of  his  nneerHy:  "1  have  aimed  to  be 
right  ail  my  life."  Of  his  suj^erinffs:  "  My  sufferings  are  great;  bat  hard 
metals  require  hot  fires  to  fuse  them."  Of  his  kopet :  the  pssaage 
from  the  collect  being  quoted,  "  Suffer  us  not  at  our  last  boar  for  nj 
pains  of  death  to  fall  from  Thee ;"— "  Yes,  that  prayer  will  be  beard 
in  my  case."  Of  his  trust :  "  I  am  resting  on  the  blood  of  the  Atooe- 
ment." 

In  the  afternoon  of  October  31st,  Mr.  Kirk  again  saw  him,  and 
said,  "  I  hope  the  Lord  has  given  yon  the  victory."     Mr.  Metbley 

gasped  the  words,  *'  The  final  victory  is  " Mr.  Kirk  interposed,  "I 

mean  the  victory  over  the  harassing  temptations  from  which  yoa  hire 
suffered  so  much :  the  Jinal  victory  you  will  have  by-and-by  in  beateo.** 
Mr.  Methley  smiled,  and  with  a  clear  and  full  voice  replied,  ''Tbe 
final  victory  is  sure,  is  sure."  He  spoke  but  little  after  this.  His 
spirit  was  composed,  evidently  engaged  in  meditation  and  prayer;  asd 
at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  he  calmly  fell  asleep,  and  entered  into 
his  rest. 

We  have  been  wishful  in  this  memoir  to  let  the  subject  of  it  sfnk 
for  himself.  The  extracts  from  his  journal  make  it  nnnecessarj  to 
add  more  than  a  few  remarks  upon  his  character.  Mr.  Metbley 
retained  his  original  simplicity  during  his  long  ministry.  Bom  and 
brought  up  in  the  farm-house  of  his  father,  he  cherished  through  hit 
a  lively  impression  of  the  beauties  of  nature.  Indeed,  none  coold 
know  him  without  being  aware  that  he  had  retained  all  the  freshneti 
of  his  early  days  in  this  particular.  He  was  eminently  tbe  pastor  of 
bis  flock.  His  friends  will  remember  with  what  warmth  of  heart  ssd 
simplicity  he  entered  their  dwelling,  sat  down  among  them,  sod 
gave  them  his  advice  and  sympathy.  This  open-hearted  carriage  woa 
for  him  their  confidence  and  love. 

From  the  commencement  of  his  career  he  was  a  d3%e&t  reader, 
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]N»Mniiig  a  ▼ell-selected  library  of  the  best  English  authors  on  the-* 
oiogj,  history,  and  general  literature.  Though  mourning  oter  fre- 
qoent  interroptionsy  he  mentions  a  large  number  of  volumes  which  he 
W  perused. 

The  office  of  superintendent .  in  the  Wesleyan  Connexion  often 
eotails  great  responsibility  and  anxiety.  The  management  of  some 
of  Mr.  Methley's  Circuits  was  something  like  the  management  of  au 
encambered  estate.  Deficiencies  had  to  be  provided  for,  jarring. 
interests  brought  into  harmony  with  each  other,  and  a  discouraged 
people  at  times  to  be  stimulated  to  activity.  He  preserved,  however, 
the  elasticity  and  the  warmth  of  his  spiritual  afiections  to  the  end. 
He  was  particularly  affectionate  and  kind  to  the  young.  *'  He 
'natarelly'  cared  for  the  church  under  his  charge  in  all  its  interests, 
neglecting  nothing,  and  doing  everything  in  order."  Knowing  that 
the  growth  of  a  Christian  society  depends  upon  the  spiritual  life  of  its 
members,  he  was  anxious  *'  to  feed  the  flock  committed  to  his  charge  " 
vith  sound  doctrine  and  judicious  counsel.  His  Circuits,  thus  faith* 
folly  watched  over,  were  usually  kept  in  peace,  and  often  rose  to  great 
proiperity.  His  work  is  done ;  and  he  stands  before  us  as  a  true 
nan,  fuU  of  fine  affections,  and  deep  and  wide  sympathies,  a  genuine 
believer  in  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  a  consistent  and  eminent  Chris- 
tian,  a  very  able  preacher,  and  a  kind-hearted,  careful,  and  indefati- 
gable pastor  of  the  flock  of  Christ.* 


PRAYING  AND  WATCHING. 
(bfbisians  yi.  18.) 

Watchfulnbss  and  prayer  are  two  duties  so  closely  allied,  that  we 
habitually  speak  of  them  in  conjunction  with  each  other.  We  do  this 
under  the  express  sanction  of  many  passages  of  Scripture.  St.  Paul  directs 
ns  not  only  to  be  **  praying  always  with  all  prayer  and  supplication  in  the 
Spirit,"  but  also,  as  he  immediately  adds,  to  be  "  watching  thereunto  with 
>11  perMverance."  St.  Peter,  admonishing  us  that  *Hhe  end  of  all  things 
is  at  hand,"  warns  us  to  '*be  sober,  and  watch  unto  prayer.'*  (1  Peter 
i^*  7.)  And  our  blessed  Saviour,  when  He  found  the  disciples  sleeping  in 
the  garden  of  Gethseroane,  gave  them  this  counsel, ''  Watch  and  pray,  that 
ye  enter  not  into  tempUtion.*'  (Matt.  xxvi.  41.) 

It  would  be  easy  to  point  out  a  certain  difference  in  the  nature  of  these 
daties ;  inasmuch  as  the  one  is  a  voluntary  act,  a  conscious  outbreathing 
of  the  soul  towards  God,  while  the  other  is  rather  a  habit  than  an  act.  Yet 
the  spirit  of  watchfulness  can  only  exist  where  there  is  a  succession  of  acts 
of  lelf-denial  and  self-control ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  prayer  ought  to  be 
M  frequently  offered  that  it  becomes  a  habit,  as  is  evident  from  the  com** 

*  A  sketch  of  the  character  of  Mr.  Afeihlcy,  by  tlie  Rev.  James  Dixon,  D.D., 
sppearal  in  the  fiRxpenoy  Edition  of  this  Magaalne  for  ia02,  p.  369. 
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wand^  **  Pray  without  ceasing."  These  exeictaesy  in  Uei,  ooght  to  be  m 
combined  as  to  strengthen  each  other.  **  Watch  that  ye  may  pray,  ud 
pray  that  ye  may  watch."  It  Is  not  enough  merely  to  pray  that  we  mij 
not  be  overcome  by  temptation  ;  we  must  watch  against  the  rinngs  of  u- 
fbl  desire,  and  against  the  approaches  of  the  wicked  one.  It  b  not  eiwQgfa 
merely  to  watch  against  such  approaches  I  for  with  all  our  precaatioo  we 
shall  be  overcome,  unless  we  pray  for  Divine  strength.  The  sentiy  mini 
stand  at  his  post,  the  watchman  must  guard  the  walls,  so  that  the  eneoij 
may  not  take  the  place  by  surprise ;  still,  **  except  the  Lord  keep  the  dtj, 
the  watchman  waketh  but  in  vain."  (Psalm  cxxvii.  1.) 

In  what  way  should  watchfulness  be  connected  with  prayer?  We  mij 
take  these  three  plain  rules :  Watch  be/are  prayer— watch  dtmtig  prayer^ 
watch  after  prayer. 

It  is  necessary  to  watch  before  prayer,  to  avoid  being  in  such  aiUeof 
mind  as  will  be  incompatible  with  the  spirit  of  prayer.  The  heart  caaly 
departs  from  the  living  God  ;  and  not  only  does  this  tendency  call  for  eoa* 
stant  watchfulness,  but  there  are  a  thousand  outward  circamstaoeei  eoa* 
tinually  forcing  themselyes  on  the  attention,  which  also  tend  to  withditw 
the  mind  from  heavenly  things.  Unless  this  tendency  be  resisted,  foijv 
soon  becomes  irksome.  So  far  from  hungering  and  thirsting  sfteriight- 
eousnessy  the  soul  then  ceases  to  enjoy  communion  with  God.  Tbis  b 
especially  the  case,  when  the  besetting  sin  has  been  wilfuUy  indalgcd  !& 
Temptation,  perhaps,  was  strong  ;  the  ** pleasures  of  sin"  arrayed  them- 
selves before  the  imagination  in  unusual  attractiveness ;  the  mighty  power 
of  former  habit  ranged  itself  on  the  same  side  ;  the  forces  of  evil  itpidlj 
gathered  together;  and,  in  the  issue,  good  resolutions  were  forgotten, and  the 
soul  fell  into  the  snares  of  the  tempter.  Watchfulness  at  the  outset  woaU 
have  led  us  to  fight,  or,  like  Joseph,  to  fly,  before  the  temptation  hid 
become  too  strong  to  be  resisted.  What  has  been  the  result?  Like  diio- 
bedient  children,  we  have  been  disposed  rather  to  shnn  than  toieekoar 
Father.  The  heart  has  become  *<  hardened  through  the  deceitfolacm^f 
ein."  How  many  in  this  way  have  lost  ground  they  have  never  rcgaised! 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  watch,  lest  in  an  unguarded  hour  we  be  hegwkd 
by  the  tempter,  and  lose  the  disposition  itself  to  pray* 

We  ought  also  to  watch  against  the  various  hindrances  and  excuses  which 
are  continually  suggesting  themselves.  Such  excuses  as  thess  are  exeecd- 
ingly  common : — '*  I  have  not  aufficient  time.  Another  time  will  do  u 
well,  or  perhaps  better,  than  just  now.  I  had  better  wait  until  my  nuod 
is  in  a  more  prepared  state.  If  I  were  to  pray  just  as  I  am,  it  would  sot 
be  acceptable  to  God,  as  my  mind  is  so  confused  and  wandering.  It  ie  sot 
the  form  of  kneeling  down  and  praying  which  God  regards,  if  there  it* 
sincere  heart."  These,  and  many  other  similar  pretexts,  are^  without  doaH, 
iji  some  casee^  temptations  of  the  devil ;  but  more  frequently  they  are  neiely 
the  excuses  of  the  unbelieving  worldly  heart  for  not  drawing  near  to  God. 
A  hungry  man,  if  he  knew  where  he  could  get  food  just  at  hand,  woald 
find  time  to  ask  for  it,  howeTer  urgently  he  might  be  employed  i  nor  w«>l^ 
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lie  aigue  thai  ^another  time ''  would  do  as  well  as  flie  present,  or  that  he 
had  better  ¥rait  until  he  was  still  farther  famished.  And  if  it  be  answered, 
^'Bot  I  am  not  hungry,  and,  therefore,  it  is  useless  and  unacceptable  for  me 
to  ask  for  the  bread  of  life  in  my  present  state/'  the  answer  is,  that  if  yon 
are  not  hungry,  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  you  are  diseased ;  and  the  sooner  you 
try  out  to  the  Divine  Physician  to  heal  you,  so  that  a  true  spiritual  appe- 
tite may  be  restored,  the  less  likely  will  your  malady  be  to  become  incur- 
able. It  is  necessary  to  watch  continually  against  the  first  appearance  of 
these  excuses  and  pretences,  which,  if  allowed,  will  soon  result  in  entire 
Indiflference. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  Isaiah  the  formal  and  hypocritical  Israelites  of 
that  day  were  warned  that  when  they  made  many  prayers,  God  would  not 
hear  them ;  when  they  spread  forth  their  hands  towards  heaTen,  God  would 
hide  His  eyes  from  them.  Why  was  this?  Because,  although  they 
retained  the  outward  form  of  worship,  they  had  become  worldly,  ooyetous, 
md  corrupt  in  heart ;  so  that  Jehovah  was  weary  of  their  formal  devotions 
tod  appointed  feasts,  and  abominated  their  incense.  Here  then  is  another 
Rason  for  watching  before  prayer.  We  need  to  be  watchful  over  our  spirit, 
over  our  entire  conduct,  lest  even  our  prayer  should  become  an  abomina^ 
tion ;  for,  ^  if  I  regard  iniquity  in  my  heart,  the  Lord  will  not  hear  me.'* 
(Psalm  Izvi.  la)  The  external  habit  of  praying  may  be  continued,  not 
only  Id  public,  but  even  in  private,  after  the  Lord  has  departed  from  us ; 
39  the  nnbelieving  Jews  continued  to  offer  their  oblations  in  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem  after  the  day  of  Pentecost,  when  the  veil  was  rent  and  the 
Shekinah  was  darkened. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  not  only  to  watch  before  prayer,  but  during 
pnyer— wlule  we  are  actually  engaged  in  it  Care  should  be  taken,  as  far 
u  posnble,  to  prevent  outward  interruptions.  ^  Enter  into  thy  closet,  and 
when  thou  hast  shut  thy  door,  pray  to  thy  Father  which  is  in  secref 
(Matt.  vi.  6.)  In  our  crowded  towns,  there  are  some  of  the  poor  who  are 
Qoable  to  secure  this  privacy.  Admirable  was  the  spirit  of  a  poor  but  pious 
iBso,  who  could  only  afibrd  one  small  room  for  himself  and  his  wife  and 
&mily ;  and  whose  greatest  trial  in  his  lot  was,  that  he  had  no  place  whither 
he  could  reUre  for  devotion.  His  practice  was  to  take  a  walk  into  the  street 
for  this  purpose.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  yet  to  those  who  are  familiar 
▼ith  the  way  in  which  many  live  in  London,  it  will  not  be  incredible, 
that  he  could  abstract  his  thoughts  more  completely  from  all  external 
^uigs  in  the  crowded  streets,  than  he  was  able  to  do  in  his  own  room, 
^y  a  happy  season  he  had,  while  thus  pouring  out  his  heart  before 
the  Uyrd.  Posribly  he  waited  upon  God  with  a  more  collected  mind, 
«&d  Gould  more  truly  adopt  the  language  of  David,  "  My  heart  is  fixed,  0 
^  my  heart  is  fixed,*'  than  some  who  are  favoured  with  every  worldly 
comfort. 

Bat  however  secure  we  may  be  from  outward  interruption,  we  are  not 
thereby  secured  against  wandering  thoughts.  These  will  often  occupy  the 
mind  aaidfli  the  most  perfect  external  quiet.    No  doubt  they  are  soma- 
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times  ii&Toluntaiy.  ''When  the  fowls  came  down  upon  the*' nGrifiei,*'Akns 
droTS  them  away/'  (Gen.  xv«  11.)    The  yoltares  poonoed  down  upon  the 
flesh  of  the  yictims  which  Ahraham  was  sacrificing  under  the  esnopyof  bet- 
ren ;  he  oould  not  prevent  their  flying  towards  the  spot,  and  hoTcriqg tboot 
the  altar,  but  he  eould  prevent  their  devooring  the  sacrifice.   So  it  is  not 
always  possible  absolutely  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  disturbing  Uumgliti 
during  our  devotions  ;  it  is  well  if  we  are  as  successful  as  Absshaia,  end  an 
enabled  to  drive  them  away.    Yet,  undoubtedly,  watchfulnesi  msy  effisci  i 
great  deal  towards  preventing  them.    If  we  jmn  serious  meditstion  witk 
prayer,  not  rushing  thoughtlessly  into  Grod's  presence,  but  bestowing  ennat 
eonsideiation  on  the  question,  **  What  do  I  most  require  1    What  sogfat  I 
to  pray  for?*'  this  will  do  much  to  prevent  our  thoughts  from  wsiukzing. 
Solemnly  to  remember  to  whom  we  are  speaking,  and  to  reflect  on  the  pn- 
ciousnees  of  the  privilege  which  is  thus  accorded  to  ua^  will  also  be  belpfiiL 
To  pray  at  times  audibly,  will  also  be  an  efiective  guard  against  that  ronqg, 
rauung  state,  into  which  we  are  so  apt  to  fall  when  we  do  not  pi^  with 
the  voice  as  well  as  with  the  heart. 

Another  evil  against  which  we  ought  to  watch  while  on  our  kneci  b 
formality.  Thoussnds  repeat  prayers  which  they  learned  by  xote  incluld* 
hood,  and  imagine  that  they  have  performed  a  meritorious  and  piefitahle 
act.  Unquestionably  this  u  better  than  total  neglect.  It  is  SMseackoov- 
ledgment  of  God,  and,  by  preservipg  them  from  entire  inattentioii,  it  nay 
become  a  step  towards  true  prayer  and  conversion.  Yet,  on  the  other  bud, 
there  is  danger  lest  this  formality  should  harden  the  heart  against  rsiigi0« 
conviction.  The  Pharisee  in  the  temple  fssted  twice  in  the  week,  end  at 
doubt  prayed,  or  said  prayers,  proportionably  often,  besides  tithiog  sil  tbit 
he  possessed.  The  Pharisees  of  our  Lord's  days  loved  long  prayers,  which 
theymadein  the  comers  of  the  streets.  Yet  what  was  the  effect  I  Intmched 
behind  the  breastwork  of  these  formal  regularities,  they  were  more  dlfficiit 
to  convince,  more  full  of  self*righteousness  and  of  a  false  security,  mn 
inaccessible  to  the  troth  than  even  the  harlots  and  publicans  around  them* 
So  great  is  the  danger  of  formality.  **  This  people  with  their  lips  do  hosov 
me,  but  their  heart  is  removed  far  from  me.*'  (Isai.  xxix.  13.)  Wlui*) 
therefore,  it  is  well  to  observe  the  utmost  regularity  in  our  times  for  pnyet^ 
it  is  needful,  on  the  other  hand,  to  watch,  most  sedulously  and  narrowlj, 
against  the  first  indications  of  a  mere  perfunctory  habit,  of  a  here  oatwiid 
performance. 

Lastly,  we  ought  to  watch  after  prayer.  Unless  this  is  don^  how  shall 
ire  retain  any  benefit  which  we  may  have  received  t  Joseph  and  Umtj 
took  Jesus  into  the  temple  with  them,  but  did  not  look  for  Him  on  lesrin^ 
and  after  they  had  proceeded  a  day's  journey  homeward,  they  diseorered 
their  loss.  So  we  may  be  with  Jesus  in  the  sanctuary,  or  in  the  doset,  sad 
yet  lose  Him  on  emerging  from  the  sacred  place,  and  mingling  agHn  with 
the  world.  It  is  often  said  that  a  day  well  begun  is  likely  to  be  well  ipeat. 
This  is  perfectly  true ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  possible  to  begin  the  d^  v4 
with  earnest  communion  with  God  and  profitable  mcdiiationft  vpoa  ^ 
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tntb,  and  yet,  through  aUowiog  an  uii watchful  spirit  to  preTailafterwards, 
we  may  find  onnelves  giving  way  to  worldliness  and  a  wrong  temper  before 
ereniog.  How  often  it  happens  that  the  good  impreauons  produced  under 
aflennonor  at  a  prayer-meeting  are  effaced  by  unprofitable  conversation 
iamediately  afterwards !  Men  who  succeed  in  amassing  riches  are  just  aa 
eanfol  to  secure  in  various  ways  that  which  they  already  have,  as  to  obtain 
more.  And  if  we  would  be  rich  in  the  treasures  of  grace,  we  must  beware 
continually  of  that  snare  of  the  adversary,— a  snare  into  which  many  unsus- 
pectingly fidl,— of  giving  way  to  a  careless  spirit  after  joining  in  holy  ordi- 
OBnees.  There  is  profound  meaning  and  truth  in  that  intimation  in  Bunyan'a 
«  Pilgrim  : '»— «  Then  I  saw  that  there  was  a  way  to  hell,  even  from  the 
gstcs  of  heaven,  aa  well  as  from  the  City  of  Destruction." 

When  Elijah  had  prayed  for  rain,  after  the  three  yean  and  six  months* 
ilroaght,  he  was  not  indifferent  respecting  the  answer.  He  did  not  indo» 
lentiy  say,  ^  If  it  is  God*s  will.  He  will  send  it ;  if  not.  He  wiU  withhold  it'' 
He  wss  anxiously  intent  on  receiving  some  answer.  He  ascended  Mount 
Cannel  with  his  servant,  and  cast  himself  down  upon  the  ground.  **  Go  up 
oow,"  said  he  to  his  servant,  *'  up  to  the  very  summit,  and  '  look  toward  the 
m.' "  The  man  went,  and  ratumed,  and  said,  **  Thera  is  nothing.''  Still 
the  prophet  watched  for  the  answer.  **  Go  up  again,"  said  he,— and  again 
-and  sgab.  At  length  the  little  cloud,  like  a  man's  hand,  arose  above  the 
dietttit  horizon,  and  the  prophet  knew  that  rain  was  at  hand.  How  little 
<lo  we  expect  from  God,  after  we  have  prayed  to  Him  I  How  compara- 
tifely  indifferent  whether  we  receive  that  which  we  have  asked  for  I  True 
earnestness  awaits  the  heavenly  answer,  and  watches,  with  an  anxiety  like 
Elijah'i^  till  some  sign  appean. 

li.  H.  W^* 


A  SHORT  CONFESSION  OF  FAITH. 

Phxup  HsirmT,  father  of  Matthew  Henry,  draw  up  a  short  form  of  tha 
biptismal  covenant,  which  he  taught  to  bis  children ;  and  they  each  of 
them  solemnly  repeated  it  every  Lord's  day  in  the  evening,  after  tliey  were 
citechiaed ;  he  putting  his  ^  Amen "  to  it,  and  sometimes  adding,  "  So  say, 
10  do,  and  you  ara  made  for  ever."    It  was  this  :^- 

**  I  take  God  the  Father  to  be  my  chiefest  Good  and  highest  End. 

"  I  take  God  the  Son  to  be  my  Prince  and  Saviour. 

**  I  take  God  the  Holy  Ghost  to  be  my  Sanctifier,  Teacher,  Guide,  and 
Comforter. 

''I  take  the  word  of  God  to  be  my  rule  in  all  my  actions. 

''And  the  people  of  God  to  be  my  people  in  all  conditions* 

''I  do  likewise  devote  and  dedicate  unto  the  Lord  my  whole  self,  all  t 
un,  sll  I  have,  and  all  I  can  do. 

**  And  this  I  do  deliberately,  sincerely,  freely,  and  for  ever." 
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JEHOSHAPHAT  AND  AH AB ; 

0B»  UJIHOLT  AFFINimS  AHD  TBB  LT1II6  fiPlBIl. 
(2  OBBOinCLBS  ZTOI.) 

{Gcnclndedfnm  page  718.) 

Ahab  was  a  marvel  of  toleration.  He  oonsttlted  £^lll^  when  he  veold 
be  delivered  from  the  bands  of  the  Syrians :  be  wonhipped  Baal,  wbcftbe 
would  propitiate  the  favour  of  Jezebel :  and  now,  to  compromaie  the  rnUrn 
with  Jehoehaphat,  be  will  adopt  a  middle  coarse.  There  were  in  Sanarit 
four  hundred  prophets  of  another  order,  not  of  Jehovah  nor  of  Biil; 
devotees  of  Jeroboam's  calf;  who  wonh^ped  images  indeed,  but  nndcr  Uie 
form  of  these  images  still  adcnowledged  professedly  the  one  true  God. 
jSurely  their  utterance  might  be  accepted  as  a  aatislactoiy  onde.  Thqr 
were  idolatrous  enough  in  their  worship  to  please  Jezebel ;  they  woe 
orthodox  enough,  perhaps,  in  their  creed  to  please  Jehoihaphat.  Moat  oos^ 
prehensive  policy !  Truly,  might  not  all  sects  of  lel^iooists^ — ^TradsiisBi 
and  Rationalists^  Episcopalians  and  Noncoaformiati^  Calviaiats  and  Aiai- 
nians,  Socinians,  Spiritualists,  Roman  Catholtci^— ^  be  conciliated  by 
such  scheme  of  comprehension  ?  They  m^^,— that  ii^  if  every  asan's 
science  were  as  pliable  as  Abab's. 

The  result  of  the  inquiry  was  as  might  have  been  anticipated.  Bat  lir 
what  follows,  one  might  have  suspected  some  collusion  between  the  pie- 
phets  and  the  kii^ ;  so  well  do  they  perfonn  their  part,  by  not  only  iLsUcr- 
Ing  the  hopes  of  the  sovereigo%  but  also  impioaaly  intndacing  tbs  veij 
name  of  the  God  whom  they  mocked  every  time  they  bumed  iooeose  to 
their  calf.  **  Gro  up,"  said  these  men  who  ran  before  they  were  sent,  **  for 
God  will  deliver  it  into  the  king^s  hand.*'  Not  so  was  Jehoshaphat  to  be 
caught  by  guile.  There  is  an  emphasis  in  the  words,  **  Is  there  not  hen  e 
prophet  of  the  Lord  besides,  that  we  may  inquire  of  him  T"*  **  And  the  kiof 
of  Israel  said  unto  Jehoshaphat,  There  is  yet  one  bumi,  by  whom  we  msj 
inquire  of  the  Lord :  but  I  hate  him ;  for  he  never  piophesied  good  eale 
me,  but  always  evil :  the  same  is  Micaiah  the  son  of  Imla.*' 

How  low  and  carnal  were  the  views  of  the  Divine  govennMnl  sntar* 
tained  by  this  deluded  manl  He,  like  the  heathen,  evidently  sappesri 
that  the  prophets  had  some  peculiar  power  over  the  gods^  and  ooold  pei^ 
suade  them  by  their  incantations  to  take  what  part  they  pleased  In  eider  to 
satisfy  their  own  caprice  or  grudge.  Micaiah*s  bithfulneas  he  Iheieftfs 
bad  imputed  to  prejudice,  or  envy,  or  revenge.  And  is  not  thb  the  jod^* 
ment  of  men  still  concerning  those  who,  however  reluctantly,  aieoompellcd 
to  throw  down  at  their  feet  heavy  burdens  of  wrath  from  the  Lord!  Tbej 
are  deemed  alarmists,  misanthropes,  gloomy  vaticinators  of  evil ;  beuajo 
their  eyes  are  opened  to  see  what  those  who  are  blinded  by  the  god  of  this 
world  cannot  see ;  and  because  they  find  that  ^  he  that "  thus ' 
knowledge,  increaseth  sorrow." 

But  there  was  another  reason  why  Ahab  hated  Micaiah,  naae^, 


he  liad  latjiiKd  luro,  hAviiig  for  his  faithfulnen  cast  him  into  prison : 
Slid  those  whom  such  men  injiire  they  always  hate  also,  hecanse  by  their 
Tery  presence  they  remind  them  of  their  own  injostice. 

The  man  is  brought ;  and,  to*give  more  effect  to  his  message,  he  at  fint 
repeats,  in  well-imitated  tones,  and  with  solemn  sarcasm,  the  words  of  the 
four  hnndred,— careful,  however,  to  omit  the  blasphemy  of  the  holy  and 
nTerend  name : — **  Go  ye  up,  and  prosper,  and  they  shall  be  delivered  into 
yoar  band."  Bat  it  b  to  be  perceived  tbat  there  is  something  more  behind. 
This  is  bttt  the  lightning-play  of  the  prophet's  irony  before  the  thunder* 
bolt  of  the  following  woe.  That  solitary  face,  lit  up  with  an  unearthly 
ndiaooe^  terrifies  the  apostate  king  of  Israel  and  the  backsliding  king  of 
Jadalu  Like  men  infatuated,  they  demand  to  know  the  wont.  And  thea 
^oee  that  boaom,  heaving  with  the  burden  of  the  Lord,  cast  forth  its  sor- 
lows.  Zedekiah  the  son  of  Chenaanah,  the  false  prophet,  had  but  just  now, 
by  the  symbol  of  the  horns  of  iron  he  had  foiged,  made  an  impious  applica- 
^  to  the  present  enterprise  of  the  promise  of  Moses  concerning  the  tribe 
of  Joseph,  whose  descendants  were  now  gathered  at  the  gate : — **  His  horns 
ere  like  the  homa  of  unicorns ;  with  them  he  shall  push  the  people  toge- 
ther to  the  ends  of  the  earth :  and  they  are  the  ten  thousands  of  Ephrsim, 
^  they  are  the  thousands  of  Manasseh."  So  now  also  will  Micaiah  draw 
frnn  the  same  storehouse  one  of  those  judgments  which  Israel's  great  law- 
pm  had  sought  by  intercession  to  avert :— '*  Let  the  Lord,  the  God  of  the 
spirits  of  all  fleah,  set  a  man  over  the  congr^tion,  who  may  go  out  and  in 
before  them,  and  who  may  lead  them  out  and  in ;  that  the  congregation  of 
the  Lord  be  not  as  sheep  which  have  no  shepherd."  This  national  calamity, 
which  Moses  deaeribed  only  to  deprecate  and  to  provide  against,  does 
Micauh  unwillingly,  but  unshrinkingly,  lay  to  the  doomed  monarch's 
cbeige :— <<  I  did  see  all  Israel  scattered  upon  the  mountains,  as  sheep  that 
bare  no  ah^herd :  and  the  Lord  said.  These  have  no  master ;  let  them 
vtttim  therefore  every  man  to  his  house  in  peace." 

When  Satan  quotes  Scripture,  Christ  quotes  it  to  the  confusion  of  his 
^  When  the  magicians  turn  their  rods  into  serpents,  Aaron's  rod  devours 
them  all.  **  He  that  is  first  in  his  own  cause  seemeth  just ;  but  his  neigh- 
bour cometh  and  seaicheth  him."  "  Knowest  thou  not  this  of  old,  since 
nun  wss  placed  upon  earth,  that  the  triumphing  of  the  wicked  is  short,  and 
the  joy  of  the  hypocrite  but  for  a  moment  1" 

Kecoveriqg,  however,  from  the  dread  which  had  temporarily  appalled 
him,  the  wicked  Ahab  hardens  again  hu  heart ;  and,  still  attributing  the 
bdil  dsnmndation  to  unworthy  motives,  thus  gives  vent  to  his  personal 
mslice:  *<Did  I  not  tell  thee  that  he  would  not  prophesy  good  unto  me, 
bot  evil  t"  Ah,  rash  prophet  {  Hast  thou  not  sealed  thy  fate  ?  Thinkest 
tboa  that  he  who  shrank  not  from  the  blood  of  Naboth  will  shrink  from 
theddiog  thine?  Doet  thou  not  see  befon  thee  the  throne,  the  king,  the 
beets  of  wanriora  ready  to  do  his  bidding  ?  Yes ;  he  sees  the  throne,  but 
BetofAbab;  the  King,  but  not  of  Israel ;  the  hosts,  but  not  of  flesh  ^d 
Ilia  a  greater  throne^  a  gfeatei  Monarchy  a  greater  gathering  of 

3b  2 
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hosts,  in  view  of  which  hs  stands  fearless  before  the  united  powsnof  fsih! 
— *'  I  saw  the  Lord  sitting  npon  His  throne,  and  all  the  host  of  ImnB 
standing  on  His  right  hand  and  on  His  left!" 

There  is  no  need  to  assume  a  tone  of  apology  respecting  the  tnporttst 
revelation  that  now  takes  place.   We  must  l>e  careful,  however,  to  Kfmit 
the  form  from  the  substance  of  it.    The  visible  representation  of  the  emit 
of  heaven,  the  deliberations  of  a  council  among  the  heavenly  host,  and  thi 
appearance  amid  their  shining  ranks  of  a  spirit  who  undertakes  the  oice 
of  a  deceiver ;  these  are  matters  pertdning  to  the  farm  of  the  rerds^ 
and  of  which  no  explanation  need  be  oflfered.  It  is  not  necessary  to  a  vim, 
that  its  scenes  and  movements  should  correspond  either  more  orlcveii^J 
with  the  realities  of  the  invisible  world.    In  such  a  vision  as  thepnint, 
ideas  far  above  human  thought  are  accommodated  to  it  by  invesdtnt  ism 
earthly  dress.     An  earthly  monarch  is,  by  the  portrayal  of  scenes  lewi- 
bling  those  that  were  now  being  enacted  by  himself  in  prcssDoe  of  hit 
princes  and  legions,  reminded  of  the  power  and  majesty  of  the'Kiiis 
eternal,  immortal,  invisible,"  whom  he  had  offended  a  thousand  tiaiei,aad 
whom  he  was  presently  to  meet.    A  solemn  rebuke  is  also  dealt  out  te  kia 
by  this  means  for  those  low  and  heathenish  views  of  Divine  inqiifstua 
which  he  had  allowed  himself  to  entertain.     So  far  is  it  from  beiaftbi 
personal  temper  of  the  true  prophet  which  impels  him  to  a  denuoeisloix 
strain ;  it  is  now  shown  that  not  even  the  false  prophets,  in  the  ottcissee 
of  their  honeyed  words,  were  allowed  to  speak  of  theroaelves. 

It  is  with  the  svhskmce  of  the  revelation  that  wo  are  chiefly  eoaccfsed; 
namely,  the  employment  of  a  lying  spirit  to  deceive  the  Ibar  hundred  pi^ 
phets,  and  by  their  influence  to  decoy  Ahab  to  the  fetal  battle-6sld  of 
Ramoth-Gilead.  «<And  the  Lord  said,  Who  shall  entice  Ahab  Uig  ^ 
Israel,  that  he  may  go  up  and  fiill  at  Ramoth-Gilead  t  And  one  ^akc 
saying  after  this  manner,  and  another  saying  after  that  manner.  Tks 
there  came  out  a  spirit,'*  (from  whence  but  from  the  deep?)  "'and  riood 
before  the  Lord,  and  said,  I  will  entice  him.  And  the  Lord  said  onto  him, 
Wherewith  1  And  he  said,  I  will  go  out,  and  be  a  lying  spirit  in  the  mvA 
of  all  his  prophets.  And  the  Lord  said,  Thou  shalt  entice  him,  aad  tbot 
shalt  also  prevail :  go  out,  and  do  even  so.*'  However  harshly  these  wonb 
may  at  first  grate  upon  our  ear,  we  must  accept  them  in  their  fuU  sad  tf^ 
rihle  import  as  the  decree  of  eternal  justice.  That  import  cannot  be  evsdod 
by  pleading  that  after  the  infatuation  of  the  false  prophets  by  the  \yH 
spirit,  a  true  prophet  was  sent  to  counteract,  if  possible,  its  baneful  effects 
This  is  true,  and  exhibits  the  element  of  mercy  not  yet  eliosinatcd  frsm  tbe 
vial  of  wrath  that  was  ready  to  overflow.  Nor  can  we  take  refuge  ia  the 
quibble  concerning  the  permission,  as  distinguished  from  the  ordiastioo,  ci 
evil  agency.  We  can  discover  in  this  ••  strange  work  "  of  judgacat  osJy 
the  most  perfect  consistency  with  other  scriptural  i epreeentatioBS  of  Gof* 
mode  of  dealing  with  such  men  as  Ahab.  In  Ahab*s  own  career  is  to  be 
found  the  vindication  of  the  Divine  procedure.-  The  extnordiaary  letfibe- 
tion  followed  on  extxaordinary  ain.    <*Biit  there  was  bom  like  mio  AhiK 
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wHd  ad  M  kimuSf  to  work  wickedness  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord/'  Taking 

this  aeoteoce  in  its  dire  literality  of  meaning,  we  have  no  difiiculty  in 

looouDting  for  the^result*   Ahah  had  already  delivered  himself  unto  Satan : 

a  higher  Power,  after  long  delay,  confirmed  the  compact  by  His  own  decree. 

It  was  only  proper  that  he  should  receive  that  recompense  of  his  error  which 

was  meet,  and  that,  for  the  warning  of  all  men  hereafter,  he  should  con- 

spicooualy  experience  the  consequences  of  a  compact  with  the  father  of  lies. 

Doubtless  the  agreement  in  efifect  was,  that  in  return  for  the  worship  and 

bom^e  which  Ahab  should  pay  or  cause  to  be  paid,  Baal  or  Beelzebub,  his 

god,  should  aid  and  abet  his  wicked  schemes.    But  now,  by  the  view  here 

Qofolded  of  the  spiritual  world,  it  is  shown  that  Beelzebub  is  not  his  own 

nuaier,  and  therefore  notal>le  always  to  fulfil  his  own  engagements.  What* 

ever  of  glory  and  success  in  life  he  may  have  offered,  it  is  manifest  that  he 

promised  more  than  he  was  able  to  procure  for  his  votary.    His  boast  to 

Ahab  of  being  the  god  of  this  world,  was  as  empty  as  his  boast  long  after  to 

Christ  npon  the  monnt^n  of  temptation.    Tliis  same  Beelzebub  is  now 

constrained  to  infatuate  the  very  men  on  whom  liis  royal  worshipper  relied. 

WiX\hig\j  or  unwillingly,  the  evil  spirit  must,  true  to  his  nature,  continue  to 

be  a  lying  spirit ;  he  cannot,  if  he  would,  speak  the  truth.  And,  undoubtedly, 

he  eagerly  watched  for  the  approaching  opportunity  of  making  his  vassal 

the  rictim  of  the  covenant  of  lies  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  recovery. 

This  issue  demonstrates  how  fearfully  possible  it  is  for  men  who  have 

noeired  only  to  reject,  like  Ahab,  the  oracles  of  God  ;  for  men  who  have 

listened  to  the  teachings  of  the  Gospel,  as  he  did  to  the  warnings  of  Elijah 

and  Eliaha ;  nay,  who  have,  like  him»  at  times  relented  and  humbled  tbem« 

fldrea,— npon  their  relapse  into  evil  courses,  to  be  given  up  at  last  to  "  strong 

delusion,  to  believe  a  lie."    There  may  be  no  danger  of  an  actual  alliance 

with  the  powers  of  darkness,  but  virtually  their  language  is,*'  We  have  made 

a  covenant  with  death,  and  with  hell  are  we  at  agreement."    This  is  indeed 

the  worst  that  can  be&ll  the  soul,  after  persevering  many  years  in  the 

resistance  of  grace  and  rebellion  agunst  God,  perhaps  amid  many  outward 

signs  of  religionsness,  to  come  at  length  to  see  no  enormity  in  the  greatest 

sios,  to  feel  no  penitent  compunction  for  the  deepest  offences  against  God 

and  man,  nay,  even  to  justify  the  settled  habit  of  defiance  or  indifference 

io  plain  truths,  and  to  persevere  in  confounding  specious  wrong  with 

known  right.    Doubtless,  such  was  the  state  of  Ahab ;  such  the  state  of 

Zedekiab,  the  eon  of  Chenaanah,  who  smote  Micaiah  on  the  cheek ;  such  the 

state  of  the  Prince  of  Darkness  himself,  whom  Chrbt  describes  as  being 

the  father  of  lian. 

What  aaf(^uard  is  there^  then,  with  deep  concern  we  ask,  against  self- 
deception?  There  is  none,  except  that  which  consists  in  habitual  prayer 
for  light,  and  implicit  submission  to  its  guidance.  It  is  impossible  that 
men  should  long  hold  vital  religious  truth  "  in  unrighteousness.*'  Every 
truth  thai  in  presented  to  the  mind  and  not  acted  on,  has  the  speedy  effect 
of  blinding  the  mental  eye,  until  it  no  longer  discerns  truth  from  error^ 
light  fhMn  daricaesfl^  good  from  e?U« 
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And  of  this  ibe  sequel  of  tbe  history  remains  in  proof.    The  infitotioB 
was  complete.    Haying  accustomed  himself  to  the  use  of  deceit^  it  W0  enjr 
for  Ahab  to  attribute  tbe  same  to  tbe  uncourUy  prophet  who  wiHutood 
him.     Micaiah  therefore — though  not  before  he  has  had  time  to  utter  two 
more  distinct  prophecies  on  wliich  he  stakes  the  credit  of  his  miflum^ 
is  thrown  into  the  dungeon ;  while  his  oppressor  goes  up  to  the  battl^ficM 
to  meet  a  direr  fate.    The  mixture  of  daring  and  pusillanimitj  in  Ahib'i 
conduct  would  be  inexplicable,  did  we  not  remember  that  sheer  inlaUis^ 
to  which  men  who  persist  in  wrong-doing  are  delivered.    The  king  of 
Israel  will  hazard  the  ordinary  chances  of  the  battle;  but  hopes  by  t  £»• 
guised  dress  to  escape  the  peculiar  peril  to  which  his  promineoee  wooM 
otherwise  expose  him ;  leaving  his  companion  In  armsy  who  had  no  ^irtel 
interest  in  the  strife,  to  draw  down  on  himself  all  its  severity.   A$  fer 
Jehoshaphat,  convinced  in  his  judgment,  he  is  not  eonvineed  in  lus  vilL 
A  false  shame  urges  him  on  to  the  ill-omened  contest.  And  the  battle  eHbB 
Syrians  and  Israelites  is  now  the  battle  of  the  fidse  and  true  prophets; nd 
the  controversy  between  Jehovah  and  Baal,  which  was  left  unsettM  in 
words  at  the  gate  of  Samaria,  is  to  be  decided  by  the  louder  deeds  thst  fol- 
low.   That  day  the  Syrian  archer  shouldered  his  bow  and  qniTcr,  iH 
unwitting  of  the  woric  which  was  appointed  him  to  do.    That  day  tbe 
king  of  Israel  girded  himself  as  was  his  wont.    But  the  eyes  of  tte  Lord 
saw  an  entry  for  the  shaft  where  the  wearer  of  the  cuirass  could  see  nose ; 
the  eyes  of  the  Lord  discerned  a  target  where  he  who  drew  the  bow  eooM 
see  none.      Aiid  that  day  there  was  a  lesson  taught  to  everyone  wbo,  vbe- 
iber  in  words  or  works,  denies  God, — that,  '^  If  he  turn  not.  He  will  whet  His 
sword ;  He  hath  bent  His  bow,  and  made  it  ready ;  He  hath  sIm  pre- 
pared for  him  the  instruments  of  death  ;  He  ordaineth  Hb  arrows  sgsiui^ 
the  persecutors.'' 

Jehoshaphat  only  escaped  a  share  in  AhaVs  fate  by  appesIlDg  b  his 
extremity  to  the  God  whose  honour  he  had  not  faithfully  mabtalsi^ 
The  arrangements  made  before  the  battle  might  have  been  eoneertd  la 
order  to  aid  in  illustrating  the  workings  of  the  providence  of  God.  Thf 
one  king,  though  disguised  so  effectually  as  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the 
thirty  captains  who  were  charged  to  fight  with  none  else,  falk  a  vietbi  te 
an  aimless  shot.  The  other,  though  appartlled  In  hb  robes,  and  n^ 
rounded  by  foes  who  mistake  him  for  the  man  they  were  to  abji  eHa 
unto  God  in  his  trouble,  and  God  mercifully  moves  them  to  depart  fnrn 
him. 

This  rash  affinity  with  Ahab  nearly  cost  a  good  king  his  Hfii.  It  brought 
upon  his  fair  escutcheon  the  only  blot  it  blears.  Its  influence  on  Ahab  sin 
was  not  on  the  side  of  good.  Jehoshaphat,  being  snared  In  hb  wile%  wis 
powerless  to  advise  him  aright ;  and  could  not  hinder  for  a  OMOieat  his 
downfal.  But  the  lesson  so  dearly  bought  was  not  lost  upon  the  king  of 
Judah.  Humbled  by  this  rebuke,  when  the  next  occasion  waspnsat<d 
to  put  to  the  proof  hb  faith,  and  a  great  multitude  of  Moabitas  and  Ajbiika* 
ites  came  against  him,  he  took  hb  stand  firmly  onUw  sMe  of  trath,  swi 
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■id :  ^  Hear  mfl^  0  Jndah,  and  ye  inhabitante  of  Jenisalem ;  Belieye  in  the 
Loid  jwa  Gody  le  shell  ye  be  established ;  believe  His  pTopheta,  so  shall 
yepTstper.**  And  the  leeolt  justified  his  words;  for  their  enemies  were 
girsn  up  to  mntoal  slanghter,  every  one  helping  to  destroy  another.  Only 
ooos  after  this  did  he  partially  yield  to  the  same  temptation,  and  with  n 
ihnihr  eonseqaence  ;  when  the  ships  he  built  for  Ahaziah  were  brolcen 
ia  the  doeks,  so  that  they  oonld  not  go  to  Tanhish. 

It  is  nnneoessary  to  dwell  at  greater  length  on  the  teaching  afforded  by 
tiin  osrrstive.  Enough  has  been  said  in  the  conrse  of  it  for  warning  to 
thon  who»  like  Ahab,  oast  off  fear ;  for  encouragement  to  those  who,  like 
Miesisb,  bear  iUthf  nl  witnees  for  their  God ;  and  for  wholesome  conneel  to 
Ifcoia  who^  with  wliaterer  modification  of  ciFeumstanoes,  need  the  same 
veptoof  as  was  administered  to  Jehoshaphat  on  his  return  from  Samaria 
ky  Jehu  tbe  son  of  Hanani :— *'  Shouldeet  thou  help  the  ungodly,  and  lova 
Uwa  that  hate  the  Lord?'* 

iSfmOpprt.  A.  J.  F. 


ISIDORE  LOEWENTHAL. 

A  BiciRT  mail  has  brought  intelligeiice  of  the  murder  of  one  of  the  beat 
Miaiionaries  in  India— the  greatest  master  of  the  Aflghan  tongue.  We  take 
from  an  Indian  journal  the  following  sketch  of  his  career  :— 

''About  the  year  1851,  there  might  have  been  seen  in  the  streets  of 
Princeton,  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  a  little  Jewish  pedler,  hawking 
jewellery  and  stationery.  He  was  no  common  pedler,  this  little  Jew,  either 
in  sppeamnee  or  character,  as  those  who  entered  into  conversation  with 
kirn  soon  discovered.  Indeed,  from  the  earnestness  and  eloquence  he  die* 
plsyed  when  speaking  of  the  wrongs  of  his  unhappy  country,  or  the  glorious 
iDstitntfons  of  America,  many  thought  the  pedler*s  part  a  mere  disguise  to 
Mde  politieal  operations. 

^In  stature  almost  a  dwarf,  nature  had  compensated  for  a  weak  and 
inngnificant  body  by  a  magnificent  head,  and  a  strength  of  will,  and  powers 
of  mdnrance  and  perseverance  fit  for  a  giant.  With  small  and  delicate 
bands,  a  br^ht  and  restless  eye,  a  finely  chiselled  nose,  and  a  mouth  that 
indicated  firmness  and  hastiness  of  temper  combined,  the  little  pedler  could 
Bot  fiiil  to  attract  a  good  deal  of  observation,  and  probably  he  talked  more 
than  he  sold. 

**  At  the  Ume  to  which  we  refer  he  was  a  young  man,  abont  twenty  years 
of  age,  of  remarkable  Intelligence  and  observation.  The  Pedler  was' a  Pole. 
In  convenation  (fi>r  he  had  already  picked  up  a  little  Engluh  in  his  wan** 
deriDgs)  it  came  out  that,  though  just  entered  as  a  student  at  the  University 
of  Posen,  he  had  taken  up  the  popular  and  patriotic  side,  and,  being  sus- 
pected of  conspiracy  against  the  Government,  was  obliged  to  flee  from  his 
home  and  country. 

'*To  the  aendtive  and  delicate  Pole  this  was  a  great  trial ;  but  bravely  he 
bme  Ua  kf^aad  braced  himself  fi»»  the  emergency.    Circumstances -not 
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known  to  na  led  him  to  sail  to  America,  and,  lAndiog  {a  New-Yoik^  ht  tt 
length  found  hia  way  to  Princeton*    In  or  near  thia  place,  leading  a  life  of 
ntired  though  literary  habita,  was  a  much  respected  dergyman,  wlie  haA 
more  than  one  conreraation  with  the  eloquent  pedler*    PeroetTing  iaUa 
talent  of  no  common  order,  and  becoming  interested  in  his  story,  he  thooght 
him  too  good  to  cany  a  pedler*s  pack,  and  offered,  with  a  generoaltyM  loi 
wise  than  judicious,  to  assist  him  in  the  prosecution  of  his  stndisk  An 
appeal  to  two  or  three  of  the  princely  merchants  of  New- York  speedilj 
produced  the  funds  necessary  to  send  the  young  Jew  to  the  Prineaton  Uai- 
veraity*    At  thia  time  he  waa  a  bigoted  Jew ;  but  the  course  of  stadisB  hi 
attended,  and  apecially  hia  intercourae  with  thia  good  clergyman  and  hk 
totois^  occasioned  a  great  change  in  hia  viewa^  and,  to  the  delight  of  hit 
frienda,  he  boldly  declared  his  conviction  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  mi 
aaked  for  baptism.  With  the  ardour  and  zeal  of  a  young  diaeiple,  he  njeotod 
the  offers  of  advancement  and  honour  which  the  various  walka  of  ambilisn 
presented,  and  decided  upon  dedicating  his  life  to  the  work  of  spreadiag  the 
knowledge  of  the  Saviour.    With  this  view  he  offered  himself  as  s  Mis- 
rionary  to  the  American  Presbyterian  Society.    To  India  he  diieeted  hii 
steps ;  and,  fancying  from  what  he  had  read  that  among  the  Affghans  might 
be  found  traces  of  the  lost  tribes,  he  proposed  that  he  should  be  ant  to 
Peshawur  as  a  Missionary  to  the  Affghans.    There,  in  the  year  1856^  h« 
commenced  his  work ;  and  there,  too,  a  few  days  ago,  he  met  his  death  hj 
the  hand  of  an  assassin." 

That  young  pedler,  and  afterwards  the  able  Misdonary,  the  late  Imkn 
Loewenthal,  (not  Loenthal,)  were  the  same.  A  greater  loaa  to  India  coald 
not  well  be  sustained  :  remarkable  as  a  pedler,  he  was  equally  rsmariobli 
as  a  Missionary.  It  may  give  some  idea  of  his  linguistic  attainments  to  ny, 
that  in  four  yeara  he  was  able  not  only  to  master  that  difficult  laqgiM% 
the  Pushtoo,  but  also  to  complete  an  elegant  and  faithful  tranalation  of  thi 
New  Testament.  Perhaps  no  man  in  India  had  so  great  a  knowledge  of 
Asiatic  literature,  and  few  are  so  well  acquainted  with  the  mannas  sad 
customs  of  the  natives,  and  with  oriental  politics,  as  he  was*  His  librsiy, 
which  filled  the  four  sides  of  his  room,  reached  by  a  ladder,  waa  the  ricfaeit 
in  Calcutta  for  ancient  mss.  and  rare  Lo^ks.  It  waa  aaid  of  him  that  no 
man  but  he  liad  ever  gone,  or  dared  to  go,  into  the  Kyber  Pass,  and  he  was 
respected  by  all  who  knew  him,  whether  European  or  native,  and  lovad  hj 
many.  During  the  Mutiny,  and  later  still  in  the  frontier  war,  his  Imov* 
ledge  of  the  natives  and  his  advice  were  very  valuable.  Indeed,  if  he  had 
not  been  a  Mlsaionary,  he  might  have  been  a  atateaman ;  and  to  whalerer 
profesaion  he  might  have  turned  his  attention,  he  would  andouhtedly  han 
attained  eminence. 

It  has  been  often  remarked  by  some  of  the  best  judges  that  Indoic 
Loewenthal  had  one  of  the  most  powerful  intellects  that  ever 
to  India.  Little  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  laborious  habits  of  tbs 
Three  or  four  hours*  rest  were  all  that  he  allowed  himself.  Essays  on  varieot 
auljject^  contribuUona  on  Miaaionary  ^pointa  of  llteiaqr  iatanal^  kiad^ 
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eoimpoDdeDoe  with  a  namerons  eirde  of  iriendi^  together  witli  dallj  pnaeh- 
iogs  in  the  baaar,  aenred  m  a  change  from  more  aeTere  stadies  that  yearly 
told  open  that  slender  and  delicate  frame.  To  spend  an  hour  in  his  society 
was  a  treat  nerer  to  be  forgotten. 

With  the  most  perfect  command  of  our  language,  he  combined  great 
fertility  of  illustration  and  abundant  stores  of  Icnowledge,  wliich  made  him 
s  most  fascinating  companion,  fie  was  no  less  remarlcable  as  a  preacher 
than  as  a  writer  or  a  tallcer,  and  will  ever  be  remembered  for  the  able  ser- 
mons which  he  delivered  to  the  soldiers  at  the  Umbaila  Pass.— C7ilriKMfi 
Wori. 


THE  DESCENT  FROM  JERUSALEM  TO  JERICHO. 

Ona  course  to-day  has  been  a  downward  one  :  we  have  been  descending 
from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho ;  and  what  a  descent  it  is !  A  fall  of  three  thou- 
nnd  tluree  hundred  feet  in  all  is  spread  over  twenty  miles  of  hilly  road, 
leadiqg  you  aiowly  but  steadily  down,  till  it  lands  you  in  this  luxuriant 
plain  at  last.  The  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan  is  a  life-like  story.  One 
realizes  its  trueness  to  nature  on  the  road.  In  the  very  expression  "  went 
down,**  so  descriptive  of  the  path  itself ;  in  the  circumstances  of  the  journey, 
80  like  what  all  apprehend,  and  not  a  few  meet  with,  now ;  ( robbery  and 
anaolt  from  the  lawless  Bedouin  frequenting  these  mountain-passes ;)  ia 
the  rencontre  with  a  few,  and  only  a  few,  stray  passers-by,  showing  the 
route  to  have  been  then,  as  now,  a  little  frequented,  but  not  much ;  and  in 
the  ''inn"  by  the  wayside,  like  the  one  whose  ruins  we  passed  to-day,— one 
recognises  a  lifcrsketch  ;  nor  could  the  scene  have  been  so  well  located  any* 
where  else.  The  road  to  Jericho  is  still  reckoned  the  most  dangerous  in 
Palestine.  Only  laat  year  a  party  was  stripped  and  left  for  dead  there ; 
lad  a  few  years  ago  Sir  Frederick  Henniker  was  similarly  treated  near  the 
same  ^t.  No  one  attempts  the  trip  without  an  armed  escort ;  and  though, 
yoQ  know,  H  will  not  carry  arms  himself,  (greatly  to  our  dragoman's 

diipleaaure,)  he  did  not  object  to  an  armed  guard  accompanying  ua  when 
wo  left  Jerusalem  this  morning.  They  were  stout-looking  horsemen,  one 
armed  with  a  long  gun,  the  other  with  an  arrow-headed  spear  three  yards 
lo^g,— a  most  formidable  weapon.  We  hoped  there  would  be  no  occasion 
to  use  them,  nor  was  there ;  but  the  wild  mountain-road  is  well  adapted 
kr  scenes  of  Yiolence.  I  wbh  I  could  send  you  sketches  of  it ;  it  is  hard 
to  convey  a  good  idea  of  it  in  words.  It  lies  through  the  hill-country,  or 
hilly  desert  rather,  of  Jodsa ;  creeping  round  the  eastern  slope  of  Olivet, 
it  briogs  you  first  to  Bethany,  thence  it  winds  along  the  sides  of  high  prfr- 
cipitons  hillS|  deecenda  into  rough  narrow  glens,  with  dry  torrent-beds  at 
the  bottom  ;  then  it  surmounts  some  high  pinnacle,  which  gives  a  fine 
view  of  the  plain  and  valley  of  the  Jordan  in  the  distance,  all  blue  with 
the  hot  haze  raised  by  the  sunbeams  striking  down  into  their  deep  depre»- 
uon ;  and  at  last  it  akirta  a  most  singular  '*  wady  *'  or  valley,— one  of  the 
inest  xemarkahle  in  Palestine,— called ''  £1  Kelt"    It  is  a  ravine  fomr  hus- 
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dnd  or  lire  htmdnd  feet  deep,  with  strange,  perpendieiiltt,  roekj  iUei» 
covered  with  markings,  which  look  like  arcfaitectaral  dcs^ns  in  tiieclili 
themselves^  and  pierced  with  caves  and  grottoes,  formerly  the  Terfdcaeeof 
nomerons  hermits.  How  they  reached  them  is  a  mysteiy ;  they  leak  po- 
fbetly  inaccessible.  In  the  narrow  bottom  of  this  tortnous  glen  is  a  ikresm- 
let  of  running  water,  **  the  brook  Cherith,  that  is  before  Jordan,"  wA 
this  Wady  £1  Kelt  is  the  Valley  of  Achor.  The  banks  of  the  brook  (wMdi 
we  had  to  ford  twice)  are  fringed  with  loxoriant  tropical  vegetation;  w 
intensely  green,  so  fresh,  so  deltcions  it  seemed  to  u*  after  the  kst  Ian 
limestone-hills.  It  is  bnt  a  narrow  thread  of  verdure,  which  rons  ont  wiA 
the  brook  into  the  plun  of  Jerbho  hdow. -^letters  firm  the  Etut  ("  BfUuk 

THE  "ROYAL  PRIESTHOOD.** 

Tm  chief  design  of  creation  is  not  less  the  gloiy  of  the  Creator  than  thi 
happiness  of  the  creature.  The  ultimate  end  of  ndemption  b  not  kw  tbt 
honour  of  the  Redeemer  than  the  salvation  of  the  redeemed.  Or  iitiMr, 
we  may  say,  the  highest  endowment  of  the  creatun  b  the  power  to  pro- 
mote  the  glory  of  the  Creator  :  the  most  precious  privilege  enjoyed  by  the 
redeemed  is  the  ability  to  multiply  the  honours  of  the  Redeemer.  As  God 
has  formed  us  for  Himself  that  we  might  ^  show  forth  His  ipnaut!*  so  sbo 
has  He  redeemed  us  that  we  might  be  His  *'  peculbr  people,**  devoted 
entirely  to  His  service.  Scriptural  religion  does  not  aim  merely  at  Mira- 
tion from  the  penalty  of  sin  ;  but  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  b  that  we  ne 
tiived  in  order  that  we  may  "  serre,"  (Luke  i.  74,)  that  we  are  saadified 
to  the  end  that  we  may  be  ''  meet  for  the  Master*s  use.*'  Thus  theocntnl 
idea  of  our  religion  is  service ;  **  royal,**  priestly  service.  We  lovsr  aot 
the  dignity  of  our  high  vocation  when  we  regard  it  as  a  enll  to  serve;  «t 
are  rather  viewing  it  in  its  loftiest  aspect ;  for  we  are  not  merely  invited  to 
be  recipients  of  €rod*s  bounty,  but  also  to  be  eontributofn  to  Hb  gbiy ; 
not  only  are  we  adopted  into  His  family  that  we  may  shsre  Hb  firthcri/ 
regard,  but  also  that  we  may  participate  in  the  hallowed  aerviee  and  njal 
dignity  of  our  Elder  Brother. 

The  service  God  requires  of  Hb  people,  the  qualifieatione  hy  whieh  tki^ 
are  fitted  to  engage  therein,  and  the  privilegea  conneeted  Iherswitli,  w 
vividly  depicted  in  the  eonseeration,  duties^  and  privibgea  of  the  Levilical 
priests.  When  viewed  in  the  light  of  Gospel  truth,  their  eoossentioB 
affords  a  clear  indication  of  Giod*s  will  respeeting  Hb  peofrfe,  not  enly  b 
the  Jewish  age,  when  he  chose  them  to  be  **a  kingdom  of  priesti^**brt 
also  under  the  Christian  dispensation,  when  He  equally  cnlb  them  b  be 
<'  a  royal  priesthood.** 

How,  then,  are  the  people  of  God  readeied  meet  for  Hb  aerrbs  ?  If  we 
look  for  an  answer  in  the  oonsecra^n  of  Jewidi  priests^  oor  eye  baneilod 
first  by  the  mention  of  a  sin-offering,  implying  guilt  on  tiie  part  of  tbe 
offerer.    Thb  was  to  be  presented  before  ho  oooM  enter  o^ob  hbhaibvsd 
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dotitf.  And  fo  until  onr  ^Hft  be  imnoted  thTCMigh  the  Tioftrions  sicriioe 
of  Chrltk,  onr  good  works  are  wofthlees  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  onr  best 
Bervieea  nnaeeeptable.  As  the  priest,  with  humble  confession,  laid  his 
hands  on  the  head  of  the  Tictlm  that  was  offered  in  typical  atonement  for 
bis  nn,  so  must  we  in  penitent  faith  lay  onr  sin  on  Uim  who  **  was  ones 
offered  to  bear  the  sins  of  many/'  Bnt  it  is  needfnl,  further,  that  they  who 
weald  offbr  aeeeptable  ** spiritual  sacrifices"  to  God  be  freed  from  the 
defilement  as  well  as  the  guilt  of  sin  ;  for  now,  as  under  the  Mossie  dispense* 
tioD,  though  it  is  not  the  holiness  of  the  offerer  which  sanctifies  his  oblation, 
yet  the  least  taint  of  unholiness  does  pollute  it.  (Hsg.  ii.  12*14.)  Thus 
ve  find  that  they  who  entered  into  the  sacerdotal  serrice  were  prerloudy 
washed  with  water,  emblematical  of  the  ^  washing  of  regeneration  ;*'  and 
they  were  clothed  in  garments  of  purity  and  beauty,  denoting  an  investi* 
tare  with  the  *■  beauty  of  holiness.**  .^fter  the  Levitical  priest  had  offered 
the  expiatory  sacrifice,  he  was  directed  to  present  a  burnt-offering,  whereof 
erery  part  was  to  be  consumed  on  the  altar ;  implying  that  they  who  offer 
tliemselTss  to  the  Lord  must  make  a  full  and  unreserved  surrender  of  all 
their  powers  to  His  serrice.  In  a  following  part  of  the  consecration  service 
we  see  the  sprinkling  of  blood  upon  the  devoted  one,  rendering  him  hence* 
forth  holy  unto  the  Lord.  And  thus  it  is  that  the  Christian  is  hallowed 
for  the  Divine  service.  Presenting  himself,  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  unto  the 
Lord,  he  receives,  in  the  conscious  application  of  the  sanctifying  blood  of 
Christ,  the  assurance  that  his  offering  is  accepted.  But  as  sanctification 
does  but  render  the  Christian  **  meet  for  the  Master^s  use  **  by  purifying 
and  setting  him  apart  for  His  service,  the  power  to  serve  acceptably  is 
yet  needed.  Hence  we  find  the  Levitical  priest  not  only  sprinkled  with 
blood,  bnt  also  anointed  with  holy  oil,  symbolizing  the  unction  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  without  which  none  are  qualified  to  engage  in  the  <<  works  which 
God  hath  ordained  **  for  His  people.  And  thus  the  ^  royal  priesthood  *' 
are  not  only  **  sanctified  wholly,"  but  also  receive  ''an  unction  from  the 
holy  One,"  and  by  that  anointing  abiding  on  them  they  are  fitted  and 
**  ready  for  every  good  word  and  work."  We  next  find  the  priest  brought 
within  the  bonds  of  a  sacred  covenant.  The  sacrifice  having  been  presented, 
the  flesh  thereof  is  divided  between  the  Lord  and  the  priest,  who,  partaking 
of  the  hallowed  banquet,  is  by  this  token  assured  that  he  is  now  admitted 
into  union  and  fellowship  with  God ;  and  in  that  fellowship  he  abides, 
"sepamte  from  sinners,"  and  entirely  devoted  to  His  pecnUar  service.  Nor 
is  God  ever  served  acceptably  but  by  those  who  live  in  intimate  union  with 
Him  ;  who,  having  ''come  out  from  the  world,"  and  being  "joined  to  the 
Lord  **  in  a  "  covenant  ordered  in  all  things  and  sure,"  are  emphatically  "  a 
people  near  unto  Him."  Since,  like  IsraePs  priests,  they  cannot  bless  those 
aronnd  them  without  themselves  abiding  under  the  cloud  of  the  Divine 
blessing,  the  "  royal  priesthood"  are  careful  to  dwell  in  the  precincts  of 
the  Holiest.  Thence  God  makes  known  to  them  His  will,  and  communi- 
cates His  strength.  They  see  His  guiding  eye  ;  they  hear,  like  one  of  old 
who  dweh  day  and  night  in  the  temple,  the  softest  whispers  of  His  voice ; 
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they  feel  His  satUiiiing  hand,  as  did  that  devoted  pTieet  wbo  dednei  ail 
bis  works  to  be  performed  **  aooording  to  the  good  hand  of  his  God  i^ 
him/' 

This  is  the  standard  of  experimental  holiness  to  which  both  TeatsacBti 
direct  oor  aim.  None  need  regard  it  as  too  high  for  their  attainment  asn 
**  grace  to  help  "  is  in  the  Gospel  provided  for  all.  Those  who  ngszd  the 
requirement  as  needlessly  high  would  do  well  to  consider  whether  with 
lower  attunments  they  will  be  able  to  meet  the  Sarioar^s  daiins  spoa 
them.  If,  while  they  profess  His  name,  they  ignore  His  daims,  let  it  bi 
remembered  that  when  they  laid  the  burden  of  their  sin  on  Jesu^  B« 
laid  the  light  yoke  of  His  service  on  them,  and  that  it  is  as  needful  that  the/ 
bear  H  is  yoke,  as  that  He  bear  their  load.  Ye  who  shrink  from  His  bvides, 
behold  Him  bearing  yours,  and  be  thus  constrained  to  be  His  disciples  ia* 
deed.  Ye  who  forget  the  requirements  of  the  Saviour,  let  your  daily  rsqsiie- 
ment  of  Him  remind  you  of  them,  and  presume  not  to  make  any  daim  os 
Him  while  you  neglect  H  u  just  claims  on  you.  Acknowledging  your  obliga- 
tion to  render  the  service  of  the  ''royal  priesthood,*'  seek  the  qnslif/isf 
holiness  on  which  we  have  dwelt*  Under  the  sanctifying  grace  and  SDoialp 
ing  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  you  will  then  enjoy  tliat  intimate  fellowahip 
with  God  which  is  known  only  to  those  who  **  dwell  in  the  secret  place  of 
the  Most  High." 

The  chief  duty  of  the  **  royal  priesthood  "  is  to  ofior  *'  spiritual  sserifieea" 
The  expiatory  offerings  presented  by  the  Levitieal  priests  have  no  equita- 
lent  in  the  Christian's  sacrifices,  but  all  find  their  antitype  in  the ''sue 
offering"  which  Jesus,  our  High  Priest,  has  presented  on  oar  behalt   Bot 
while  expiatory  ''sacrifice"  and  "sin-oflfering"  God  does  "not  reqoiit" 
of  his  people,  yet  the  "  body  He  has  prepared  "  for  them,  their  entire  beiqg. 
He  does  require  to  be  presented  "  a  living  sacrifice."    The  offeriDg  laid  npoa 
the  altar  at  the  hour  of  consecration  is  to  be  daily  renewed,  continuously  pes- 
sented  in  the  language  of  our  Exemplar,  "  Lo !  I  come  to  do  Thy  will,  0 
God."    Since  Jesus  not  only  offered  Himself  as  an  expiatory  Sacrifice  for 
our  sins,  but  also  as  our  Exemplar  devoted  Himself  to  the  accompIishaieBt 
of  His  Father's  will,  "  sanctifying  "  Himself  that  we  also  might  be  sanctified 
and  devoted  to  the  same  service,  let  us  for  a  moment  glance  at  the  "liriiy 
sacrifice  "  which  He  presented,  and  which  the  "  many  sons"  are  reqaiis^ 
like  Him  to  offer.    Renouncing  all  separate  self-interest%  seeking  no  hoaoer 
but  His  Father's  glory,  and  knowiog  no  will  but  that  of  Him  whom,  for  oor 
sake.  He  undertook  to  serve.  His  whole  life  bore  testimony  to  the  truth  of 
His  words :  "  I  seek  not  mine  own  glory,"  "  I  came  not  to  do  mine  ovn  wiJi^ 
but  the  will  of  the  Father  which  hath  sent  me."  To  accomplish  that  will  of 
the  Father,  and  to  promote  His  glory,  all  the  powers  of  His  holy  hnmsai^ 
were  devoted.  Prompt  as  is  the  hand  in  fulfilling  the  wiBheaof  thosoal  wsi 
He  in  doing  His  Father's  bidding.    All  His  works  were  wrought  for  Hiai 
whom  He  voluntarily  served*    He  accomplished  His  Father^s  will  »hik 
quicftly  tarrying  in  His  lowly  Nazarene  home,  wdting  till  the  Father  should 
bid  Him  enter  on  His  public  work^  and  proving  in  the  obseuri^  of  his  repots 
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tt  the^'csTpenter'sSon'*  that  "'theyalsoBerre whoonly  itand  and  wait."  With 
equal  fcadinesB  did  Ha  fulfil  the  Dirine  pleasure  in  aetire  working.  Intent 
on  the  aecompHohment  of  His  Father's  purposes,  He  declares,  ^  My  meat  is 
to  do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  me,  and  to  finish  His  work."  And  not  less 
tralj  did  He  serre  in  suhmissive  suffering.  In  His  deepest  humiliation  His 
iMguage  waa  still,  as  oyer,  "  Not  my  will,  but  Thine  be  done."  Waiting, 
working,  or  suffering.  His  self-renouncing  life  constantly  expressed  the 
prayer  of  His  heart,  **  Father,  glorify  Thy  name." 

And  this  is  precisely  the  sacrifice  required  of  those  who  clum  affiliation 
with  our  High  Priest,— the  renunciation  of  their  own  will,  and  the  abnega- 
tHm  of  all  self-interests ;  the  devotion  of  all  their  fiwulties  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  will  of  God,  and  the  surrender  of  all  their  powers  in 
the  promotion  of  His  glory.  The  **  royal  priesthood,"  under  erery  yariety 
of  circumstances,  all  present  this  same  **  living  sacrifice."  Hidden  in  lonely 
plseesare  **  royal  priests,"  unacknowledged  as  such,  perhaps,  save  by  Him  to 
whom  their  sacrifice  ascends  as  a  '<  sweet-smelling  savour,"  quietly  waiting 
the  Lord's  bidding,  or  performing  His  secret  work.  While  they  devote 
themselves  to  the  accomplishment  of  God's  will  by  following  strictly  the 
Icidings  of  Hio  Spirit  rather  than  leave  the  Divinely-appointed  sphere,  how- 
ever obscure  it  may  be,  in  search  of  self-interest  or  gratification,  perhaps 
God  is  fitting  them  for  still  higher  service,  or  it  may  be  He  is  even  now 
performing  through  them  work  in  which  angels  might  covet  to  engage,  work 
of  which  eternity  alone  can  tell  the  value.  Of  this,  however,  let  all  the 
Lord's  devoted  ones,  whether  in  obscurity  or  otherwise,  assure  themselves^ 
t^  whether  they  see  it  or  not,  they  are  accomplishing  His  will,  and  that 
God  will  hereafter  conspicuously  show  that  He  was  glorifying  Himself  in 
them. 

This  class  of  **  hidden  ones"  is  referred  to  for  their  comfort,  and  not  for 
the  encoursgement  of  those  who,  under  cover  of  a  false  humility,  shrink  from 
fully  occupying  the  more  prominent  sphere  of  usefulness  to  which  they  are 
nUod  by  the  providence  and  Spirit  of  God.  It  is  with  some  more  difficult  to 
eome  out  at  the  Lord's  bidding,  and  take  a  conspicuous  position  in  carrying 
on  His  work,  than,  waiting  His  pleasure,  to  remain  in  the  shade.  But  a  truly 
Klf-renouncing  Christian  will  be  as  ready  to  sacrifice  ease  and  retirement 
OS  to  forego  distinction  and  honour,  willing  to  be  anything  or  nothing,  pro- 
vided only  the  Lord's  will  be  aooompliehed,  and  His  glory  promoted.  An 
entirely  devoted  spirit  will  ordinarily  be  manifest  and  eminent,  a  ^Uiviog 
epistle,  known  and  read  of  all  men  ;"  bat  this  is  not  the  motive  to  the  self- 
eoBsecration.  **  I  am  a  voice,"  said  one,  who  heralded  One  "  greater  than 
himself,"  **  dying  in  the  wilderness ;"  and  thus  each  of  God's  devoted 
people  ia  but  a  voice,  or  a  *'hand,"  or  a  ^^foot,"  whereby  He  performs 
His  work.  If  a  '< voice,"  <«the  Lord  gives  the  word;"  if  a  *<hand," 
that  hand  is  moved  by  the  will  of  Him  that  ^  doeth  the  works,"  and  only 
performs  His  pleasure ;  if  a  *<  foot,"  his  '« way  is  not  of  himself,"  but  his 
''goings  are  of  the  Lord."  Here  we  see  the  importance  of  this  first  and 
cSuefsaoite  which  the  *<ioyal  priest"  ia  required  to  oiler,  the  dedioBtioii 
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ofhimieK    Without  thu  all  other  offerings  an  Inii  <<  vaiii  obklkni."   It 
10  only  by  devoting  himseif  to  be  an  agent  thnragfa  iHiem  God  may  ^7 
worlc,  that  hia  works  can  be  acceptable.    Is  it  his  to  proclaim  the  iratht 
The  effect  of  his  word  depends  on  its  being  a  DiTinely-inspiied  memigab 
Does  he  with  perseTering  diligence  peiform  works  of  charity  ?  Them  weriu 
are  only  accepted  while  prompted  and  guided  by  the  Holy  S^i.    Bam 
he  with  swift  alacrity  on  errands  of  mercy  to  sinners  T    He  is  only  seean 
of  success  while  he  bears  with  him  the  Di?ine  presenoe.    Only  be  wfaoM 
consecrated  heart  b  filled  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  in  whose  devoted  IUSb  uHt 
is  80  lost  that,  with  Paul,  he  can  say» ''  I  live,  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  livilh 
in  me,"  and^  with  his  Divine  Exemplar,  testify,  **  The  Father  thai  dw^Mk 
in  me.  He  doeth  the  works ;"  he  only  whoee  heart  and  life  are  thos  con- 
tinuously surrendered  to  God  can  offer  those  hallowed  works,  those  **  ipiritsil 
sacrifices,"  which,  through  Chriat,  are  ao  acoeptable  to  Him. 

But,  before  we  dwell  a  little  on  the  service  resulting  from  this  cntiie  eon* 
secration,  we  must  not  omit  to  notice  that  form  of  the  **  liviqg  sserifioe* 
presented  by  those  to  whom  "  it  is  given  to  suffer  "  the  will  of  God.  It  b 
still  self-renunciation  and  self-devotion  in  active  work,  rather  than  sab- 
mission  to  suffering,  which  is  all  that  some  read  in  the  Saviour^s  wori^ 
**  Not  my  will,  but  Thine  be  done ; "  and  all  they  mean  when  they  a^ 
His  language.  The  renunciation  of  a  personal  grief  for  the  sake  of  GoA 
cause  is  one  of  the  heart's  severest  exercises.  Yet  this  proof  of  devetis% 
when  required,  will  not  be  withheld  by  those  who  lose  their  will  in  tk 
will  Divine.  It  is  not  for  them  to  be  absorbed  in  their  auffarings^  or  nam 
their  griefs,  but  to  see  that  the  Lord  gain  gloxy  thereby.  While  not  skoinl 
in  pain»  nor  insensible  to  sonow,  yet,  when  oedled  to  suffnv  they  v^joies  la 
being  the  chosen  shrine  where  God  may  display  His  glory  in  the  triwaph 
of  His  **  strength  made  perfect  m  weaknees."  Fragiant  ia  the  sacriiDS  of 
those  who  by  patience  under  suffering,  trust  under  trial,  and  gntelnl  jsj 
in  the  Lord  when  His  hand  la  most  heavy  upon  them,  oonstiain  otheis  Is 
^  glorify  God  in  "  them.  And  well  may  this  be  so.  For  though  then  be 
but  few  human  observers  to  msgnify  the  sustaining  grsce  di^laycd  iathssi^ 
yet  a  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host  of  angela  and  beatified  spirits^  as  ihgr 
behold,  strike  afresh  their  hsrps  with  praias  to  Him  who  haa  Ogives  sask 
power  to  men"  as  to  enable  them,  to  ** glorify  God  in  the  firea.'*  Fnm 
the  **  great  cloud  of  witnesses  "  is  evoked  a  louder  song  of  '^glMy  to  Ged,* 
for  eveiy  freeh  successful  trial  of  their  own  ancient  ^  faith  aad  patienos*" 

As  soon  as  the  Christian  has  devoted  himsetf,  all  he  ia  and  all  ha  faai^  to 
the  Lord,  and  as  loqg  as  he  continues  to  present  the  offering,  all  ha  dees  is 
also  giBciously  received  as  an  acceptable  sscrificst  Ever  aakiqg, "  Whil 
shall  I  tender  to  the  Lordi "  he  never  lacka  an  offering  to  present  a 

**  If  in  our  daily  coune  oar  mind 
fie  set  to  fasUow  sll  we  find. 
New  tiessQKt  still,  of  eountlcM  pricey 
Ood  will  provide  for  sacrifice.** 

In  <<tha  trivial  ro^nd^  the  common  task»"  rsoeiviag  evetythiiy  mjbm  Iht 
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Lord,  be '« in  eyeiythiqg  gives  thanks^''  and  thns  "ofien  tiba  saerifice  of 
pnue  **  ooDtimiaUy.  Doing  all  "*  as  unto  the  Lord/'  hU  aerrice,  howoTar 
iDsignificant  in  itadf,  la  accepted,  becaoae  it  la  service  appointed  by  God 
and  performed  for  Him.  For  the  Christian  glorifies  God,  not  so  mnch  by 
doing  a  '<  gnat  work/'  as  by  doing  kis  mm  work.  By  simply  and  earnestly 
accompllshiiv  ^«  task  Divinely  assigned  to  him,  he  brings  mora  glory  to 
God  than  he  wonld  by  performing  the  service  of  a  Gabriel  unasked  for.; 
udy  while  doing  the  work  appointed  by  Infinite  Wisdom,  he  accomplishes 
whata  Gabriel  could  not  so  effectually  perform.  While  every  act,  word,  and 
thoaght  in  ordinaiy  life  is  thus  offered,  and,  beipg  sanctified  by  the  altar 
on  which  it  ia  laid,  accepted  by  God,  the  requisition  to  engage  moreover  in 
definite,  special  work  for  Him  will  not  be  n^lected.  He  who  Uvea  with 
cv  and  eye  attent  to  every  intimation  of  the  Divine  will,  will  not  be  in 
doQbt  as  to  what  that  required  service  may  be.  Every  Christian  is  not 
only  called,  but^  if  willing  to  obey,  is  empowered  to  do  ^<  mighty  works," 
UBce  Jesus  haa  promised  that  the  works  which  He  did  shall  His  people  do 
alMi  and  **  greater  worka  than  those,"  because  He  has  "  gone  to  His  Father." 
As  He  with  eonaumiiig  zeal  laboured  to  finish  His  appointed  work ;  to 
nliere  human  aufllering^  and  soothe  human  woe ;  to  establish  and  extend 
tki^gdom  of  righteouaness,  peace,  and  joy ;  to  spread  on  earth  the  hap- 
piiKSB  of  heaven ;  so  His  people,  endued  with  the  same  spirit,  an  called  to 
^0  nme  senriee.  Eveiy  eRbrt  of  theirs  to  convert  a  sinner  from  the  error 
of  hia  ways,  every  endeavour  to  edify  those  whom  they  desire  to  '* present 
perfeet  in  Christ  Jesus,"  every  errand  of  mercy  to  the  auflfering,  every 
*oid  of  eomfbrt  to  the  sorrowing,  every  gift  of  charity,  every  "  work  of 
faith,  and  labour  of  love,"  ia  received  as  a  '*  spiritual  sacrifice,  acceptable 
to  Qod  through  Chriet,"  and  in  one  way  or  another  advances  the  purposes 
of  God  among  men. 

Since  iioue  may  claim  the  benefita  of  the  Saviour's  expiatory  aacriflce,  or 
ahaie  b  the  substance  of  hia  '*peace-ofiSBring»"  but  thoae  who  participate 
>&  His  spirit  of  self-consecration,  it  surely  behoves  all  who  claim  an  inter* 
ttt  ia  Him  to  inquire  whether  they  are  presenting  the  offering  which  He 
'^Vihes,  not,  indeed,  as  the  condition  of  their  receiving  the  benefits  of  His 
cxiaation,  but  as  the  grateful  proof  of  having  received  them.  As  Jesus 
^^I^Nsd  Himself  to  the  Father  for  our  benefit,  so  He  requires  us  to  dedicate 
oonelveB  to  Him  for  the  benefit  of  the  world.  For,  though  we  can  but 
UDperfeetly  disehaige  our  obligations  to  Him,  we  ara  not  on  that  account 
ivlemsd  from  them.  He  makes  a  transfer  of  His  claims  in  behalf  of  the 
^orch,  receiving  the  service  rendered  to  it  as  done  to  Himself,  and  in 
tidialf  of  the  world,  requiring  us  to  devote  our  lives  to  the  search  of  His 
^  onei^  and  to  the  ^  bringipg  many  sons  to  glory."  They  who  fail  to 
diaebsige  these  oUigations  ara  assuradly  guilty  of  robbing  Him  of  the  offer- 
u^  He  itquins.  Is  the  charge  laid  against  the  ancient  Chureh  altogether 
onnoited  by  God's  professing  people  at  the  present  day  t  **  Ye  have  robbed 
God  hi  offerings ; "  **  Ye  have  not  honoured  me  with  your  sacrifices."  Are 
^^  not  Ihoaa  wmmq  us  wba^  like  tl»e  unftithlnl  priests  threatened  b/ 
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Malachi,  wlule  claiming  to  be  '<  partaken  of  the  altar,''  regard  iti  semet 
as  a  '*  weariness,"  and  by  the  unhallowed  offerings  of  unaaiietififid  Um 
diahononr  the  Church  whose  priTileges  they  claim  t    Ye  who  bring  so  oStr- 
ing  to  the  Lord  but  your  daily  confession  of  unfaithfulness,  though  hying 
daim  to  the  benefits  of  the  Saviour's  sacrifice,  do  you  reasonably  expcet  to 
obtain  sustenance  from  the  altar  you  dishonour  ?    More  than  tliis,— thui 
**  robbing  God  "  of  the  entire  devotion  He  requires,  do  yoa  not  loKn  the 
glory  of  His  Church,  hindering  in  it  the  brighter  roanifestatioDS  of  tbe 
Divine  presence  ?    Would  you  see  the  cloud  of  the  Divine  glory  fill  Ha 
spiritual  temple  ?    Offer,  then,  to  God  the  sacrifice  He  demands,  the  ehc«^ 
ful  devotion  of  heart  and  life  to  His  service ;  **  and  prove  Him  herewith," 
if  He  will  not,  according  to  His  promise,  *'pour  you  out  a  bleoiiig,  thit 
there  shall  not  be  room  enough  to  receive  it.** 

Another  important  duty  performed  by  the  Jewish  priesta  was  the  offer- 
ing of  incense,  the  symbol  of  intercession,  which  it  ordinarily  accGmptaied. 
The  incense  was  required  to  be  kindled  with  '*  fire  from  the  altar."  The 
signal  punishment  of  those  who  transgressed  this  rule  and  **  offered  ttniige 
fire  before  the  Lord,"  shows  how  unacceptable,  and  even  batefal,  ia  His 
sight  are  those  prayers  which  are  no  more  than  the  aspinlioM  of  sdfiih 
desires,  and  how  needful  that  all  intercession  be  kindled  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  censer  was  to  be  placed  on  the  altar  of  incense,  whence  thefogiuit 
cloud  arose  and  covered  the  mercy-seat.  There  God  received  the  iBtflRCt- 
sions  of  His  priests,  and  communicated  His  gracious  answers. 

As  God,  in  love  to  His  ancient  Church,  appointed  His  priests  to  gusrd 
her  interests  and  plead  for  her  prosperity,  setting  them  aa  **  watchflMB 
upon  her  walls,"  with  a  charge  **  not  to  hold  thdr  peace  day  nor  I4ght ; " 
so  does  He  still  manifest  His  care  for  Zion,  by  calling  on  all  who  ebiai 
affiliation  with  our  Divine  Intercessor  to  **  pray  for  the  peaoa  of  Jenns- 
lem,"  giving  them  many  great  and  precious  promiaea  to  enoourage  then  to 
plead  in  her  behalf.  Of  these  they  are  exhorted  to  keep  Him  in  reaisB- 
brance.  To  all  the  **  many  sons  "  of  our  High  Priest  ia  this  charge  given  :— 
"  Ye  that  are  the  Lord's  remembrancers,  keep  not  ttlenee,  and  give  Hsm  so 
rest,  till  He  establish,  and  till  He  make  Jerusalem  a  pcaiaa  in  the  earth.** 
Happy  are  they  who  can  truly  reply,  **  For  Zion*8  sake  will  I  not  holdnj 
peace,  and  for  Jerusalem's  sake  I  will  not  rest,  nnttl  the  HghteoasDCs 
thereof  go  forth  as  brifthtness,  and  the  salvation  thereof  aa  a  lamp  thri 
bumeth  ?  "  There  are  those  who  do  thus  respond  ;  and  the  doad  of  their 
faithful  intercession,  shielding  the  Church,  baa  hitherto  qnenehod  the  fieiy 
darts  of  her  foes.  Who  shall  say  how  often  the  provocatiooa  of  not  a  fev 
professing  Christians  wonld  have  drawn  down  upon  them  the  pnoishBMst 
merited,  but  for  those  who  "  weep  in  secret  places  for  their  pridc^"  veri^ 
liness,  and  sloth ;  or  how  often  the  messenger  of  wimth  has  been  ant  with 
the  commission,  *'  Begin  at  My  sanctuary,'*  but  recalled  in  anawer  to  th« 
pleadings  of  those  who,  *<  between  the  porch  and  the  altar,"  cry,  **  ^sre  Thj 
people,  O  Lord  ?  '*  How  much  the  Chuich  owes  to  the  interoesaioB  of  the 
faithful^  eternity  alone  will  reveal.    Wo«iU  that  all  who  am  eattad  te  he 
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(he  Lord's  ranembnuieen  were  faithful  to  their  charge !  If  the  prayer  of 
ODe  **  man  of  like  pasBiona  with  ourselvea**  brought  a  dond  oyer  the  thirsty 
kod  which  fell  in  ^  abundance  of  nuny**  surely  a  community  of  ^  royal 
priests,"  haring  princely  power  with  God,  by  their  intercession^  would  con- 
itantly  water  the  Lord's  heritage  with  refreshing  showers.  But  how  often 
IB  the  church  complaining  of  spiritual  droughty  and  ready  to  ask,  **  Where 
b  the  God  of  Elijah  ?  '*  Bather  should  she  inquire.  Where  are  the  Lord's 
Elijahs  T  If  Zion  languishes,  b  it  not  because  **  there  is  none  that  stirreth 
vp  himself  to  take  hold  of  God  I "  If  ^  showers  of  blessing  "  fidl  but  rarely 
sod  psrtiaUy,  is  it  not  because  there  are  but  few  censers,  the  smoke  of 
whose  incense  reaches  the  mercy-seat?  The  promise  is  already  giTen,  **  I 
will  pour  floods  upon  the  dry  ground.^  **  Put  me  in  remembrance,  saith 
the  Lord.'*  Since  to  us  u  thus  giyen  the  key  that  opens  heayen,  with  us, 
if  onfaithful  to  our  charge,  rests  the  fearful  responsibility  of  keeping  closed 
the  flood-gates  of  blessing,— with  us,  indiyidually,  for  indiyidual  restraint 
of  prayer. 

Bat  the  **  royal  priesthood  **  are  not  only  required  to  pray  for  the  pros* 
perity  of  the  chnrch,  but  also  to  join  the  great  High  Priest  in  **  making 
intercession  for  the  transgressors."  Grod  in  His  soyereign  pleasure  has 
chosen  to  saye  mnners,  ordinarily,  through  the  efToits  of  His  people,  actuated 
bj  His  Spirit.  He  imparts  His  mercy  and  grace  to  others  in  answer  to  the 
intercessions  of  His  people  in  whom  His  Spirit  liyes.  How  much  the 
Qoited  *' prayers  of  the  saints"  already  ayail  on  behalf  of  a  world  of  sin* 
nen,  time  will  not  reyeal.  Nor  till  the  book  of  God's  remembrance  is 
opened  shall  it  be  known  how  often  it  has  been  recorded  of  indiyidual 
pleaders  who  haye  interceded  with  perseyering  faith, — **  Jesus,  seeing  their 
&ith,  said  to  thb  or  the  other  one  for  whom  they  prayed,  *  Thy  sins  be  for* 
giTen  thee.' "  Yet  though  the  full  results  of  belieying  intercession  remain 
to  he  disclosed,  there  is  so  much  eyidencethat  **  the  effectual  feryent  prayer 
of  a  righteous  man  ayaileth  much  "  as  to  stimulate  to  its  perseyering  exer- 
cise. Need  we  for  proof  refer  to  him  who  **  as  a  prince  drew  near  to  Grod," 
sod  preyailed  on  behalf  of  His  offending  friends,  (Job  xlii.  8,  9,)  or  to  him 
whose  preyalent  prayer  averted  the  thunderbolt  of  God's  wrath  from  a 
gnilty  nation  ?  (Exod.  xxxii.  0—14.)  Surely  there  are  none,  who  in  faith 
intercede  according  to  the  will  of  God,  who  haye  not  at  one  time  or  another 
prored  the  ''wondrous  power  of  faithful  prayer." 

Do  any  complain  that  they  intercede  in  yain  ?  Let  not  your  complaint  cast 
diehonour  on  the  promise-keeping  God.  Doubt  not  that  He  fulfils  His 
word ;  rather  consider  whether  you  fulfil  the  required  conditions,  and  pre- 
not  each  intercession  as  He  has  really  engaged  to  answer.  Is  your  heart 
inflamed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  whom  the  sacred  fire  on  the  Jewish  altar 
was  the  symbol?  or  does  "strange  fire"  kindle  your  petitions?  If  your 
intercessions  for  the  reyiyed  spirituality  of  the  church,  or  for  the  ealyation 
of  riDnersy  are  in  any  degree  prompted  by  considerations  of  private  or  party 
interests,  they  will  be  as  unacceptable  to  God  as  was  the  incense  of  Nadab 
ud  Abihu.    Would  you  intercede  prevalently  ?    Then  seek  to  have  all 
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the  unhallowed  flames  of  selfish  desire  extiagaished  ;  take  your  bent  to 
Christ  to  be  inflamed  by  His  Spirit.  When  He  that "  maJcekh  intaicci- 
sion  according  to  the  will  of  God  **  pleads  within  yoa^  all  self  or  ptzt/ 
interests  will  die ;  your  prayer  will  then  aim  only  at  the  sooompUahmokt 
of  God*8  willp  and  the  promotion  of  His  glory.  Tlus  self-obliTunis  ukte^ 
ceasion  which  the  Holy  Ghost  inspires  cannot  bat  preTuil. 

To  many  who  ask  why  they  plead  ineffectualiyy  the  answer  is,  "Becsui 
of  your  unbelief.''  Ne^er  is  it  more  necenary  to  exercise  stioog  Cutk  is 
Him  who  has  said,  '<  Whatsoeyer  ye  shall  ask  in  my  name,  that  will  1  ^9 
thai  the  Father  mi^  be  glorified  In  the  Son,*'  than  when  pleadiqg  on  behalf 
of  sinnen  with  a  distinct  apprehension  of  the  hindrances  to  the  saeoeas  of 
our  prayer.  With  every  known  act  of  resistance  oa  the  part  of  thoae  far 
whom  we  intercede,  it  is  needful  that  by  yet  more  powerful  &ith  we  dnw 
down  upon  them  yet  stronger  spiritual  influence.  And  surely  we  bave 
sufiicient  warrant  for  the  exerdae  of  such  faith  while  thus  intcrcediog. 
Since  the  ultimate  end  proposed  in  answering  prayer  ofiered  through  Chrat 
is  ^  that  the  Father  may  be  glorified  in  the  Son/'  therefore,  wlule  we  be- 
lievingly  present  the  pleadings  of  the  indwelling  Spirit,  we  may  rejoice  ia 
the  assurance,  that,  in  whaterer  way  Grod  may  please  to  answer  our  inter- 
cessionB,  He  will  answer  them  in  the  way  that  shall  bring  most  glorjr  to 
His  name. 

While  it  is  admitted  that  they  only  can  thus  prevaleotly  intercede,  who 
by  liying  near  to  Him  know  the  '*  secret  of  the  Lord,"  and  thus  are  tangbt 
io  ask  according  to  His  will, — who,  **  praying  in  the  Holy  Ghos^"  exer- 
cise that  faith  which  can  ^  remore  mountains^" — ^yet  this  pririlege  Ufne 
to  all,  nay,  is  an  unavoidable  obligation  that  rests  on  each  member  d  the 
church  of  Christ.  '*  To  you  it  is  given  "—even  to  the  weakest  end  luA 
efficient  among  us<— to  wield  this  power.  For  its  acceptance  and  use  we  are 
responsible.  A  simple  sense  of  our  responsibility,  therefore,  ahonld  ooa- 
strain  us  to  intercede,  not  only  for  those  who  by  kindred,  national,  er 
spiritual  ties  have  an  especial  claim  on  our  prayers,  but  also  for  all  whe 
claim  our  intercessiens  by  the  bond  of  a  common  redemption.  By  the  hn 
nf  our  great  High  Priest,  to  whom  we  ourselves  owe  so  much,  and  who  oov 
asks  us  to  join  Him  in  pleading  for  sinners,  standing  with  His  golden  ceofitf 
io  receive  your  intercessions  and  mingle  them  with  His  own  ;  by  ''the  ieve 
of  the  Spirit,"  who,  compaesionately  broodii^  over  periahi^g  aoula,  aeeb 
for  the  hallowed  shrines  of  sanctified  hearts,  where  He  may  sucoeHlalljr 
plead  for  them;  by  the  joys  of  those  who,  having  by  their  pf^enaiki 
efforts  "  turned  many  to  righteousness,"  shine  **  as  the  staoa  lor  evenDoie»'* 
and  lay  their  "  crown  of  rejoiciDg  '*  at  the  Redeemer's  feet ;  by  the  wiiis  of 
the  lost,  whose  piercing  cry,  **  No  man  oared  for  ray  soul,"  would  sareljr  sot 
heighten  the  joy  of  our  own  heaven,  should  it  ever  fall  reprovingly  on  oar 
ear ; — by  these  things  let  us  be  constrained  to  intercede  for  those  wbom 
Jesus  came  to  seek  and  save.  Let  Him  not  have  to  look  in  vain  for  sharcn 
in  His  work,  or  **  wonder  that  there  is  no  intercessor;"  but  let  Him  find 
.in  us  hearts  that  beat  in  unison  with  His  own  desire  for  the  salvatioa  of 
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iodIs.    SeeiAg  ^ihe  travail  of  HU  soul"  shared  by  ns,  and  accomplished 
in  us,  He  will  "be  satisfied.'' 

Another  service  required  of  the  Levitical  priest  was  the  conservation  of 
the  sacred  fire,  which  was  the  symbol  of  the  Holy  Spirit.    This  originally 
came  down  from  heaven,  and  was  to  be  kept  ever  bnming  on  the  altar. 
With  it  the  sacred  lamps  were  lighted,  the  incense  was  kindled  and  the 
sacrifices  were  consumed.    And  thus  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost  descended  from  heaven,  is  to  abide  with  the  church  for  ever,  to 
be  its  Illuminator,  Helper,  and  Sanctifier.  The  eflPect  of  the  preached  truth 
depends  on  His  enlightening  the  understanding.    Only  by  His  illumination 
are  revealed  the  things  of  God.    The  *'  prayers  of  the  saints*'  avail  only  as 
He  <<helpeth  their  infirmities,"  and  "maketh  intercession  within"  them. 
Their  offerings,  whether  Uie  dedication  of  themselves,  or  the  presentation 
of  their  works  to  God,  are  only  acceptable  when  ^*  sanctified  by  the  Holy 
Ghost."     As  the  fire  on  the  .Jewish  altar  was  not  repeatedly  kindled, 
but  sastained  and  guarded  by  the  priests,  who  fed  it  with  earthly  fuel,  so 
the  chnrch  b  not  warranted  to  expect  the  abiding  presence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  apart  from  human  effort.    It  is  for  the  *^  royal  priesthood  "  to  guard 
the  heavenly  gift,  once  for  all  imparted,  taking  care  that  nothing  quench 
that  vitalizing  influence  without  which  the  church  is  torpid  and  powerless* 
And  in  order  that  the  vitality  of  the  church  be  fully  maintained,  it  Is 
needful  that  the  heart  of  each  member  he  fired  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  that 
each  continually  ^  stir  up  the  gift  of  God  which  is  in  "  him,  and  guard  the 
sacred  treasure  with  unceasing  vigilance.    As  Christ  has  not  given  His 
Spirit  for  the  benefit  of  His  people  only,  but  also  for  the  quickening 
of  the  world,  it  behoves  us  diligently  to  tend  the  Divine  life  within,  in 
order  that  its  flames  may  spread  without.    When  the  professing  people  of 
God,  come  coldly  and  with  indifference  to  those  ordinances  of  His  house,  for 
instance,  which  are  designed,  not  so  much  for  their  own  edification,  as  for 
the  awakening  and  conversion  of  sinners,  as  if  expecting  the  few  who  lead 
their  devotions  and  meditations  to  bring  sufficient  warmth  to  quicken  all 
the  rest  into  spiritual  vigour,  it  is  in  vain  to  hope  that  the  end  of  those 
ordinances  will  be  answered,  in  vain  to  look  for  the  church  to  make  any 
successful  aggression  on  the  world.    It  was  when  the  disciples  **  were  all 
filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost "  that  three  thousand  were  in  one  day  **  pricked 
to  the  heart."    If  the  people  of  God  would  now  see  the  same  results  attend 
the  preaching  of  the  truth,  let  them  stir  up  the  pentecostal  gift  in  them* 
selves.    When  each  brings  to  the  sanctuary  his  measure. of  holy  influence 
and  iotercessory  power,  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  the  services  of  God's 
house  be,  to  the  extent  designed,  means  of  grace  to  the  world  and  of  glory 
to  God.    Then,  and  not  till  then,  may  we  expect  the  Lord  to  **  add  to  the 
chnrch  daily  such  as  shall  be  saved." 

Of  the  other  duties  required  of  the  Jewish  priests  we  will  only  briefly 
notice  their  attention  to  the  sacred  lamps  .which  lighted  the  holy  place. 
These  lamps  were  lighted  from  the  altar,  and  carefully  kept  free  from 
whatever  would  dim  their  brilliancy.    The  golden  candlestick  symbolized 
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Gospel  iniih  commiinicated  to  the  church,  to  be  hy  its  infllramentility 
diffused  throughout  the  world.    It  is  for  the  ^zoyal  priesthood**  to  mt 
that  nothing  obscure  its  brightness^  but  that  it  shine  with  dear  and  diflfss- 
ive  radiance.    Not  on  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  only  does  this  chugs 
devolve.    All  the  people  of  God  are  required  to  ''hold  forth  the  word  of 
life/'  to  do  their  utmost  to  aid  those  who  are  more  particularly  called  to 
proclaim  the  truth,  by  personal  recommendation  of  it»  and  by  a  pnetieal 
illustration  of  its  principles.  In  order  that  the  church  may  fulfil  the  DiviiM 
design  as  a  centre  of  spiritual  illumlnaUon,  its  members  must  individually 
be  ''lights."    It  is  not  enough  that  the  Gospel  shine  in  here  and  then 
a  few.     Men  will  not  believe  the  Gospel  unless  they  see  its  power 
manifested  in  the  church.    Weighty  is  the  responsibility  resting  on  the 
people  of  God  with  regard  to  the  world.    They  have  received  the  tight  of 
the  Gospel  in  trust.    To  them  has  the  truth  been  given,  that  the  woild 
through  them  might  believe.    And  none  who  have  been  spirituslly  en- 
lightened may  claim  exemption  from  this  responsibility.    **  As  evay  man 
hath  received  the  gift,"  so  is  he  bound  to  "  minister  the  same,  as  a  good 
steward  of  the  manifold  grace  of  God.**    What  answer  can  they  give  is 
the  day  of  final  account  who  neglect  the  charge  thus  committed  to  themt 
And  what  account  can  be  rendered  by  those  who  not  only  fiul  to  diffoaethc 
truth,  but  cast  a  shade  over  its  brightness,  or  arrest  its  rays,  by  their  incon* 
sistent  profession  of  religion  ?    Fain  would  we  repress  the  thought  that  ia 
"that  day  **  the  salvation  of  multitudes  will  be  found  to  hare  been  hindered 
by  those  in  the  church  who,  instead  of  adding  lustre  to  its  glory,  have 
rather  obscured  it.    If  the  "  royal  priesthood  '*  were  as  numerous  as  it  en- 
dently  ought  to  be,  then  should  Zion  "arise  and  shine  ;**  and,  "the  right- 
eousness thereof  going  forth  as  brightness,  and  the  salvaUon  thereof  si  s 
lamp  that  bumeth,'*  she  should  speedily  dissipate  the  "  darkness  that 
covers  the  earth,'*  and  hasten  the  bright  day  when  it  ''shall  be  filled 
with  the  glory  of  the  Lord.'* 

With  the  service  of  the  "royal  priesthood*'  many  hallowed  privilegei 
are  connected.  Of  these  spiritual  sustenance  is  not  the  least.  As  they  who, 
under  the  Mosaic  dispensation, "  ministered  about  holy  things^  lived  ^  f^ 
things  of  the  temple,"  partaking  of  the  shew-bread,  of  which  none  but  the 
priests  might  eat,  so  all  who  now  serve  God  acceptably  in  His  apiritnal 
church,  of  which  the  Jewish  sanctuary  was  the  type,  find  there  a  taUe 
spread  for  their  refreshment,  and  are  "  satisfied  with  the  fatness  of  Hi* 
house."  While  idlers,  who  in  the  means  of  grace  seek  only  inteUectnal 
luxuries  or  religious  excitements,  are  ever  complaining  of  their  sonlaf  lean- 
ness, they  who  labour  according  to  the  mind  of  Christ  for  the  interests  of 
the  church,  and  seek  in  its  ordinances  Divine  strength  for  its  service^  fted 
on  "  hidden  manna,"  proving  the  truth  of  the  promise,  "  I  will  satiate  the 
soul  of  the  priests  with  fatness.'*  As  they  who  served  at  the  Jewish  altar 
were  "  partakers  of  the  altar,"  so  the  "  royal  priesthood  "  have  an  altar, 
whereof  others  "  have  no  right  to  eat."  Continuously  presenting  the  "liriq; 
sacrifice  "  of  a  consecrated  heart  and  life,  they  enjoy  not  only  the  benefits 
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of  the  SaTionr'a  explatoiy  offering,  bnt,  nourished  by  Him  whose  ^  flesh 
U  meat  iDdeed,**  and  feeding  continnally  on  His  fnlness,  they  are  **  made 
partaken  of  Christ/*  and  daily  grow  in  assimilation  to  His  nature. 

Bot  something  more  than  spiritual  sostenance  was  symbolused  in  the 
peace-offering  of  which  the  Jewish  priest  partook.  It  was  a  token  of  the 
Dirine  fellowship  to  which  they  who  ate  of  that  sacrifice  were  admitted. 
They  were  « partakers  with  the  alter,"  as  well  as  "of  it.**  (1  Cor.  ix.  13, 
iod  X.  18.)  Thus  the  **  royal  priesthood  '*  not  only  derive  spiritual  nou^sh- 
meut  from  Christ,  but  also  in  fellowship  with  Him  each  realizes  His  gra- 
cious promise,  ^  I  will  sup  with  him,  and  he  with  me."  They  who  have 
bound  all  they  hare  and  are  to  Christ  their  altar,  whose  intereste  are  thus 
ifientieal  with  His,  and  whose  joys  and  sorrows  are  one  with  His,  not  only 
share  the  trayail  of  His  soul  and  the  weariness  of  His  toil  in  caring  and 
Isboaring  for  the  welfare  and  extension  of  His  church,  but  also  participate 
in  His  joy,  when,  beholding  its  growing  numbers  and  maturing  graces.  He 
calls  on  His  friends  to  feast  with  Him  in  His  delight ;  (Cant.  y.  1 ;)  and, 
bringing  them  into  His  banqueting-house,  gives  to  each  a  draught  of  His 
nnspeakable  peace  and  joy.  Blessed  are  they  who  drink  of  the  same  cup 
of  gladness  with  their  Lord.  With  this  deep  joy  "  a  stranger  intermeddleth 
not."  They  only  who  are  baptised  with  the  same  Spirit  that  Jesus  was 
baptized  with,  and  who  drink  of  the  same  cup  of  self-sacrificing  toil  whereof 
He  drank  so  deeply,  can  enjoy  this  *^  fellowship,"  or  ^  feast  with  Jesu*8 
pHests  and  kings." 

The  **  royal  priesthood  **  are  also  admitted  into  fellowship  with  the  Father. 
Thie  the  Jewish  peace-offering  was  perhaps  more  especially  intended  to 
denote.  But  distant  was  the  intercourse  enjoyed  by  the  Levitical  prieste 
compared  with  that  intimate  communion  with  God  which  is  the  privilege 
of  those  who  serve  at  the  Christian's  alter.  Those  were  not  permitted  to 
follow  the  High  Priest  into  the  holiest,  nor  to  obtain  any  glimpse  of  the 
Sheehinah ;  bat  they  who  are  brought  **  nigh  by  the  blood  **  of  that  sacri- 
^  which  our  High  Priest  is  ever  presenting  on  His  people's  behalf,  are 
pririleged  to  enter  into  the  Holiest,  and,  being  made  **  pure  in  heart,"  to 
'*iee  God  "  as  revealed  in  Christ.  As  the  Jewish  peace-offering  was  divided 
between  God  and  the  priest,  so  Jesus  has  not  only  ascended  in  our  nature  to 
heaven,  to  represent  us  to  the  Father  and  recommend  us  to  His  favour,  but  He 
bat,  by  His  Spirit,  given  Himself  to  His  people,  to  reveal  to  them  the  Father, 
and  render  them  meet  for  His  fellowship.  And  they  who  through  this 
''new  and  living  way  which  Christ  hath  consecrated  for  us,"  the  rent  veil 
of  His  flesh,  enter  into  the  holiest,  behold  undismayed  the  God  of  infinite 
justice^  power,  and  holiness ;  seeing  that  henceforth  for  them  He  ever  site 
opoD  the  mercy-seat.  There,  through  Jesus,  the  **  royal  priesthood  "  enjoy 
the  transforming  vision  of  His  glory,  and  the  hallowed  privilege  of  His 
intimate  converse.  Thus  their  **  fellowship  is  with  the  father,"  as  well  as 
••with  Hu  Son  Jesus  Christ." 

A  glorious  inheritance  also  is  the  portion  of  the  '*  royal  priesthood."  As 
the  Levitical  prieste  had  no  earthly  possession  allotted  to  them^  because 
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'*  the  Lord  was  their  inheritance ''  and  ^  their  poeeeasion,*'  so  all  who  ire  m 
spirit  sepamted  from  the  world,  refusing  to  make  its  wealth,  or  ftme^  or 
pleasure,  the  portion  of  their  soul,  receive  God,  a  glorious  recompeitte,  as 
the  "  portion  of  their  inheritance.**    Not  what  the  Lord  has  merelj,  Irat  all 
that  He  is,  does  He  impart  to  those  who  give  .themselves  to  Him.  The 
infinitelj^  Holy  One  is  their  "portion  ;'*  therefore,  though  their  soulBiDty 
now  he  weaiy  with  the  view  of  sin  around,  and  the  effects  of  sin  witMn  them, 
yet  they  **  rejoice  and  give  thanks  at  the  rememhrance  of  His  hoUnen.** 
His  hallowing  presence  constitutes  their  present  heaven,  and  His  natore  is 
a  pledge  of  that  ever-progressive  holiness  of  character,  and  perfect  parity 
of  heart,  to  which  He  promises  they  shall  themselves  be  raissd.   The 
Almighty  is  their  *'  Portion  ;*'  therefore,  though  attacked  by  the  worid  of 
sin,  and  surrounded  by  the  hosts  of  hell,  yet,  being  encircled  by  the  Omst- 
potent  arm,  they  "fear  ho  evil/*    the  all- wise  God  is  thrir  "Portion;" 
therefore,  though  their  path  be  intricate  and  the  night  dark,  they  trtsd 
with  confident  ste|>  as,  turning  to  the  Infinite  Wisdom,  they  trustfiillj 
appeal,  "  Thou  shalt  guide  me.'*    The  God  of  ineffable  love  is  their  "  Por- 
tion ;**  therefore,  though  wearied  with  earth's  toils,  and  chilled  bj  its 
selfishness,  they  ever  find  i^st  and  solace  In  Him.    Bis  hand  supplying  all 
their  need.  His  Spirit  ever  supplying  those  streams  of  consc^tion  whtrh 
most  abound  when  earthly  streams  of  joy  are  dried  up  to  flow  no  more. 
God  in  all  His  fulness  is  their  "  inheritance  ;**  kn  inheritance  yieldiog 
supplies  ever  fresh  and  never  failing.    From  the  inexhaustible  fnlnen  of 
the  Infinite  Mind,  their  mind  is  constantly  supplied  with  new  and  elevating 
thought.    From  the  unfathomable  depths  of  the  IHvine  heart,  their  heart 
is  ever  filled  with  heavenly  affections  and  hallowed  joys.     "  Eye  hath  not 
seen,  nor  ear  heard,"  the  exceeding  vastneas  of  this  reward.    Happy  an 
they  to  whom  the  Spirit  thus  reveals  the  "  deep  things  of  God,**  who  appre- 
hend "  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ,'*  the  infinite  "  fulness  of  God"  e 
their  glorious  inheritance. 

And  not  only  do  they  who  serve  God  in  Bis  spiritual  temple  enjoy  aH 
the  privileges  symbolized  in  Jewish  types,  but  a  princely  dignity  is  coa- 
ferred  upon  them.  They  are  Iei  "  roy€d  priesthood,**  being  anointed  "kingSi" 
as  well  as  "  priests  unto  God.'*  As  earthly  kings  have  oonndered  their 
majesty  heightened  by  Ibeing  served  by  princes,  so  the  King  of  kings 
enhances  His  own  glory  by  bestowing  honour  oh  those  who  serve  Hin- 
Itan  was  created  for  dominion  ;  but  having  been  discrowned  and  enslaved 
by  sin,  Jesus  has  redeemed  him  from  the  yoke  *of  his  spiiitnal  fo»,  and 
given  him  power  over  Satan,  the  world,  and  sin,  that  He  might  ''as  a 
prince  draw  near  to  God."  Royal  wealth,  too,  as  well  as  princely  power, 
does  the  Lord  our  King  give  to  ERs  servants.  In  a  rery  important  sense, 
"  all  things "  are  theirs ;  whatever  of  good  thb  life  contains  being  made 
contributory  to  their  happiness,  and  its  very  evils  working  together  for  their 
good ;  all  influences,  whether  good  or  evil,  all  circum8tan6e«,  favonnble  or 
adverse,  being  made  to  serve  their  interests.  How  infinitely  ri^cr  than 
earth's  proudest  potentate  are  they  whom  thus  all  things  strre !    Bat  tbe 
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roll  reward  is  yet  in  rarenum  for  tliBm.    Thetrs  it  a  **  kingdom  prepared 

from  the  foundation  of  the  world,"  a  crown  of  glory  laid  up  in  lieaven,  a 

seat  leeerred  by  the  eide  of  Him  who  sits  *^  a  Priest  upon  His  throne  ;'*  for, 

being  joint-worken  with  Christ  in  labouring  to  promote  the  inteieste  of 

Hit  kingdom,  they  are  *<  jmnt^hexn"  with  Him  of  Hb  hearenly  glory. 

'*Ye  eee  your  calling, 'brethren ;"  ''Let  us  walk  worthy  of  our  high 

vocation."    **  Receiving  a  kingdom  which  cannot  be  moTed,"  who  would 

fltoop  to  the  fleeting  trifles  of  a  day,  to  the  ignoble  aims  and  sordid  cravings, 

the  profitless  cares  and  fugitive  joys,  of  the  ser6  of  this  present  world  t 

With  royal  aims  and  sympathies,  let  our  hearts  beat  re^ndve  to  the  lofty 

purposes  of  the  Divine  goodness  and  wisdom.    Since  for  us  is  a  "  kingdom 

prepared,"  let  it  be  our  ceaseless  care  to  accumulate  treasure  there ;  not 

bebg  satisfied  to  receive  a  less  glorious  inheritance  than  it  is  our  "  Father^s 

good  pleasure "  to  give  us.    Since  for  us  is  "  laid  up  a  crown,"  be  it  our 

coDfltant  aim  to  gem  it  as  richly  as  possible.    Let  but  the  service  of  the 

''rojral  priesthood"  be  thus  our  life's  absorbing  work,  and  then  shall  we 

"serve  Him  day  and  night  in  His  temple,"  to  "go  no  more  out  for  ever." 

Kow  **  unto  Him  that  loved  us,  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  His  own 

blood,  and  hath  made  us  kings  and  priests  unto  God  and  His  Father ;  to 

Him  be  glory  and  dominion  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen." 

A.  B. 


DISEASES  OF  OVERWORKED  HEN. 

TiHB  was  when  the  very  phrase,  "  diseases  of  overworked  men,"  would 
bare  been  considered  foolish,  and  out  of  the  question.  Now  it  conveys  a 
tmth  of  national  importance,  which  the  nation  must  conttder.  From  being 
a  comparatively  idle  world,  we  have  of  late  become  an  insane  world  on  the 
subject  of  labour.  So  long  as  the  musdes  merely  were  employed,  so  long 
littie  harm  was  done ;  we  remained  but  men ;  now  we  aspire  to  be  as  gods, 
sod  we  pay  the  forfeit  of  our  ambition.  From  overwork  we  now  get  a  class  of 
diseases  the  most  prolonged,  the  most  fatal.  The  suns  of  our  best  men  go 
down  at  noon,  and  so  accustomed  to  the  phenomenon  are  we  that  we  cease 
to  ngsrd  it  as  either  strange  or  out  of  place.  It  is  through  the  mind,  now, 
tbat  the  body  is  destroyed  by  overwork ;  at  all  events,  it  is  so  mainly. 
The  men  of  intense  thought,  men  of  letters,  men  of  business  who  think  and 
specolate,  men  of  the  State  who  are  ambitious  to  rule, — these  men  sacrifice 
themselves.  With  them,  the  bmin  has  not  merely  to  act  on  its  own  musdLea^ 
bidding  them  perform  their  necessary  duties  ;  but  the  one  brain  must  needs 
guide  a  hundred  other  brains,  and  all  the  muscles  thereto  appended.  An 
electric  battery  works  a  single  wire  from  the  city  to  Brighton,  and  does  its 
work  well,  and  goes  on  for  some  months  before  it  is  dead  or  worn  out*  Can 
it  do  the  work  of  a  hundred  wires  ?  0,  y«s,  it  can ;  but  it  must  have  more 
scid,  must  wear  faster,  and  will  ultimately  die  sooner.  We  may  protect 
the  plates,  make  the  battery  ie^m  extent  self-i^;enerate  as  the  body  is ;  but 
u  the  main  the  waste  is  in  excess  of  the  supply,  and  the  wear  Is  as  certain 
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as  the  day.  Men  of  letters^  men  who  do  their  biuincaB  ^knmilk  etbtf 
hands  and  do  it  on  a  latge  scale,  and  men  immened  in  polito,  nfftf 
mnch  the  same  kind  of  effieets  finom  oyerworfc.  They  suffer  mora  this 
other  men  from  the  effects  of  ordinary  disorders.  They  besr  pain  indiiei^ 
ently,  can  tolerate  no  lowering  measares,  and  acqnire  in  aeme  imtsiKcit 
morhid  sennhility  which  is  reflected  in  erery  direction ;  so  that  briikBca 
of  action  becomes  irritability ;  and  qiiiet»  sednsion  and  morosenen.  Thef 
dislike  themselves,  and  feel  that  they  must  be  disliked  ;  and  if  they  sttcmpt 
to  be  joyons,  they  lapse  into  shame  at  having  dissembled,  and  &11  again  islo 
gloom. — Dr.  BiektHxbom. 

KUMBERS  IN  SOCIETY— THE  DECREASE. 

Thb  present  condition  of  Wesleyan  Methodism  u  generally  eatitfMiniy 
and  encouraging.  Onr  nnmerons  Societies  enjoy  the  blessings  of  peiee. 
Large  and  inflaential  congregations  regularly  attend  onr  sanctuaries.  The 
truth  is  preached  by  a  ministry  never  excelled  at  any  former  period  of  our 
history.  A  spirit  of  liberality  is  prompting  thousands  of  generouf  keaiti 
to  costly  sacrifices.  Connexional  collections  are  larger,  and  mini^nul 
claims  are  being  more  satis&ctorily  met,  than  formerly.  Beautiful  cborcbei 
are  springing  up  among  us.  And  in  eveiy  part  of  our  complicated  tysten 
the  work  of  consolidation  is  going  on.  But  there  is  one  fact  whicb  aiti  i 
sad  gloom  over  all  this  splendid  outward  prosperity.  This  year  we  hsn  a 
numerical  decrease. 

It  is  nine  years  since  a  similar  calamity  befell  our  churches.  No  eon- 
jecture  was  then  needed  to  explain  the  cause.  We  were  still  suffering  from 
that  terrible  shock  by  which  unfuthful  sgitators,  who  had  been  nursed  lod 
trained  in  Methodism,  had  hoped  to  disable  or  annihilate  the  church  their 
fathers  loved.  The  last  wave  of  the  storm  then  passed  over  us ;  sad  ve 
were  left  with  reduced  numbers,  but  an  undaunted  purpose  to  contiaoe 
our  great  spiritual  work ;  with  what  success  is  seen  in  the  snbeequeat  hit- 
tory  of  our  church.  A  small  increase  was  reported  in  1856.  This  proved 
that  the  turning-point  in  our  misfortunes  was  reached.  The  next  t«o 
years  witnessed  the  addiUon  of  more  than  13,000  to  our  Societies ;  white 
in  1869  and  1860  we  rejoiced  in  the  accession  of  33,220  membeis  in  Greet 
Britain  alone.  Those  were  years  of  gracious  revivaL  An  outpouring  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  was  realized  by  the  churches  generally  ;  and  Metbodisa 
shared  the  wide-spread  blessing.  In  1861  the  increase  only  slightly  exceeded 
half  that  of  the  preceding  year,  although  it  was  nearly  equal  to  the  aaited 
additions  of  1862  and  1863.  This  year  onr  returns  show  a  net  loee  of 
thirty-six. 

Before  attempting  to  analyze  this  loss,  it  may  be  well  to  glance  st  the 
seventeen  Districts  reporting  an  increase.  Of  these,  London,  CQin«afi» 
Swansea,  Manchester,  Hali&x,  York,  and  Whitby  enjoy  the  enviaUe  dis- 
tinction of  having  shown  a  regular  and  steady  improvement  in  BaBMriflu 
strength  during  the  nine  years  sncceeding  185&  These  Districts  steebtfo 
added  24;211  members  in  that  tim^  which  la  considerably  mora  tksa  eae* 
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tliird  of  the  entire  Connezional  increaae  for  the  period.  This  progreee  has 
been  siinnltaneone  with  unprecedented  local  effort  and  liberality.  In  the  five 
years  beginning  with  1869  theee  Districts  have  raised  more  tlum  £60,000  for 
chapel  debts  alone ;  whilst  the  sum  spent  npon  new  erections  considerably 
exceeds  this  amount.  These  facts  destroy  at  least  one  illusion.  It  is  not 
Beoesaaiy  that  spiritual  interests  ebould  suffer  when  the  resources  and 
energies  of  a  Circuit  are  being  employed  upon  its  material  adyancement. 
The  laigest  additions  are  reported  where  the  greatest  aeal  and  liberality 
prevail.  And  we  believe  a  closer  scrutiny  would  prove  that  in  an  inactive 
and  indolent  church  there  generally  exists  a  corresponding  spiritual  stagna- 
tion. 

The  Norwich,  Bristol,  Birmingham^  and  Leeds  Districts  have  each 
reported  a  decrease  once  during  the  period  under  review.  The  later  increases 
is  Niurwieh  have  been  small.  But  the  fact  that  this  District  has  enjoyed 
eight  years  of  continuous  success  will  be  very  satisfactory  to  all  who 
remember  the  desolations  left  there  by  our  last  disastrous  agitation.  If 
Edinburgh  and  Zetland  are  viewed  together,  in  accordance  with  recent 
Conference  legislation,  another  District  must  be  classified  with  the  four 
above-named.  The  steady  growth  of  Methodism  in  Scotland  in  recent 
years  is  very  gratifying.  Our  Societies  there  number  one-third  more  than 
in  1865 ;  almost  the  largest  relative  increase  in  any  District.  We  attribute 
this  mainly  to  the  more  adequate  ministerial  supply  Conference  has  latterly 
given  to  this  department  of  our  work.  Nothing  special  suggests  itself  in 
relation  to  the  five  remaining  Districts. 

Now  in  looking  at  the  Districts  reporting  loss  we  are  very  thankful  that 
the  nei  decrea§$  is  so  small.  Some  persons,  indeed,  have  gone  so  far  as  to  re- 
gard it  as  simply  nominal.  They  have  asserted  that  Methodist  influence 
generally  is  increasing,  and  that  our  congregations  were  never  so  large 
and  important  as  now.  This,  we  believe,  is  quite  true.  But  we  hold,  and 
sorely  every  Methodist  will  here  think  with  us,  that  if  our  congregations 
were  ten  times  larger  and  more  influential  than  they  are,  this  could  never 
he  regarded  as  a  satisfactory  compensation  for  the  slightest  numerical 
decrease.  On  the  other  hand,  it  only  aggravates  the  fact.  Filling  our 
sanctuaries  is  only  a  means  to  an  end.  A  belief  in  the  converting  power 
of  the  preached  Gospel  has  been  our  conetant  boast.  Our  illustrious  fathers 
gloried  in  this.  They  preached  to  save.  The  conversion  of  souls  was  the 
grand  ambition  of  their  lives.  Never  were  they  satisfied  without  hearing 
the  cry  of  the  penitent,  or  the  praise  of  the  new-bom  child  of  God.  And 
if  their  toil  in  this  respect  was  fruitless^  they  were  humbled,  distressed,  and 
self-condemned. 

We  cannot  believe  in  the  degeneracy  of  the  present  Methodist  preaching. 
The  deep  yearning  after  souls,  which  our  fathers  felt,  is  inherited  by  their 
aons  in  the  Gospel.  But  it  may,  perhaps,  be  a  question  meriting  serious 
attention,  whether  the  sermons  of  the  present  day  give  that  prominence  to 
the  vital  doctrines  of  Christianity  which  was  so  conspicuous  an  element  in 
the  preaching  of  our  fathers.    It  is  true  the  ages  differ,  but  their  needs  are 
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the  nine.    The  grand  remedial  scheme  of  the  Gospel  lemains  nnduDged ; 
nnd  it  is  the  eame  tnith  which  makes  men  free.    Much  eovld  be  i^ 
ahont  the  adyantages  of  rariety  in  preaching ;  the  more  geaetsl  edaeaftba 
of  onr  people ;  and  the  importance  of  elegant  and  well'-elahonted  diaoomtn. 
Bat  is  a  legitimate  attention  to  these  considerations  inconsistent  with  a  con- 
stant  setting  forth  of  repentance,  faith,  and  the  Atonement,*-thQSB  gnal 
old  doctrines  which  wrought  svch  wonders  in  our  fathers^  hands!  Indeed, 
ought  a  sermon  erer  to  he  preached  by  a  Christian  minister  in  whidi  tbe 
plan  of  salTation  is  not  clearly  stated  ?    Now  If  any  fault  exists  herii  m 
feel  that  attention  shbuld  at  once  be  given  to  it.  Every  f^lhfttl  Wedeyaan 
jealous  for  the  thorough  efficiency  and  success  of  his  church.    He  wants  te 
see  eyery  hindrance  to  her  growth  removed.  Might  it  not  be  well,  therefore, 
if  this  subject  were  taken  into  serious  consideration?    Most  certainly  it 
ought  to  be,  if  it  fumiahes  any  clue  to  the  solution  of  the  problem,  wbj 
we  have  a  numerical  decrease  in  the  midst  of  our  congregational  proeperitj. 
Happily,  we  have  long  known  how  to  prife  a  ministry  that  exalta  Christ. 
Our  past  history  supplies  ample  proof  of  its  power.    And  these  are  not  the 
times  when  the  most  vital  themes  of  the  Christian  religion  should  stand  io 
abeyance,  or  occupy  a  position  of  secondary  importance  only. 

But  is  this  Connexionai  decrease  nmply  nominal?    Will  not  a  minute 
analysis  show  the  tendency  to  declension  to  be  more  widespread  thaa  wt 
are  willing  to  admit?    The  number  of  Districts  reporting  a  deeraase  hai 
gradually  risen  during  the  past  few  years.    In  1881  only  one  Dbtrid 
returned  a  diminntion  of  members.    In  ld62  eight  reported  a  simikr  mis- 
fortune.   Last  year  the  number  grew  to  eleven ;  whilst  fourteen,  or  ncsriy 
one  half  the  Home  Districts,  now  show  a  numerical  loss.  Had  the  deciesee 
been  confined  to  two  or  tliree  places^  we  might  have  found  satisfactory  local 
causes  to  explain  it.     But  this  rapid  extension  of  the  evil  forces  the  ooa- 
viction  upon  our  minds  that  the  causes  are  general.    Another  fact  confirw 
this  view*     In  eight  of  the  seventeen  Districts  showing  an  Increase,  the 
present  additions  are  less  than  one-seventh  of  those  reported  by  the  ssne 
Districts  in   1863.     It   must  be  remembered,   also,  tluit  thirty-six  is 
the  net  decrease.    The  prosperity  of  seventeen  Districts  has  been  nullified 
before  any  loss  at  all  could  be  reported.    And  it  b  deplomble  that  the 
successes  in  our  more  influential  Districts  should  be  overbalanced  by 
the  declension  in  others,  after  the  expenditure  of  twelve  months'  toil 
After  this  review,  our  numerical  decrease  can  hardly  be  looked  upon  as 
nominal.    It  comes  at  a  time  when  we  might  fairly  have  expected  a  hu^ 
ingathering  to  the  church.    Like  a  dark  doud  suddenly  obseuriag  the 
morning  sunlight,  this  calamity  has  come  upon  us  when  all  appeared  bright 
and  hopeful.     Perhaps  our  rapid  material  prosperity  baa  been  a  sasre. 
Churches^  like  individuals,  are  apt  to  become  self-satisfied  when  cnjoyisg 
temporal  success.    If  this  has  been  our  fault,  it  now  behoves  os  to  be  up 
and  doing,  lest  the  Master  should  chasten  us  yet  again. 

Of  the  foarteen  Districts  now  reporting  a  decrease,  Oxford,  Bath,  South 
Wales,  North  Wales,  Hacdesfield,  and  Hull  were  similarly  sitMted  kst 
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year.  The  ^retent  Ion  in  Kortb  Wales  and  Macclesfield  amounts  to  mor6 
than  the  whole  of  onr  gross  decrease.  The  returns  of  these  two  DistHcts 
are  singularly  nnsatisfactoiy.  North  Wales  reported  two  thousand  siit 
hundred  and  thirty-four  additional  memhers  in  1860  and  1861.  But  twelve 
liDDdred  and  fifty-six,  or  nearly  one  half  of  these  additions,  have  been  lost 
again.  In  1862  Macclesfield  reported  an  increase  of  eight  hundred  and 
forty-one.  Three  fourths  of  this  number  have  since  declined.  We  pause 
here  to  ask  if  any  and  what  explanations  can  be  given  of  these  losses.  How 
does  it  transpire  that  these  large  proportions  have  left  usi  When  the 
accessions  Were  made  to  these  Districts,  a  gracious  religious  work  appeared 
to  be  going  forward.  And  it  is  said  the  present  deficiencies  are  the  result 
of  the  reaction  succeeding  those  special  revivals. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  discredit  this  suggestion.  Possibly  it  is  correct. 
Bat,  it  being  beyond  our  province  to  assert  its  truth,  we  leave  it  to  the  indi- 
ridnals  immediately  concerned  to  satisfy  themselves  in  relation  thereto. 
The  fact  that  lamentable  decreases  have  followed  the  large  additions  is 
painfully  real ;  and  many  important  questions  are  opened  thereby.  Must 
a  revival  always  be  followed  by  a  reaction  and  loss?  A  falling  away  is 
possible  when  the  excitement  attending  such  occasions  has  subsided.  But 
sorely  something  is  radically  wrong  when  the  declension  is  so  widespread. 
Perhaps  greater  prudence  should  have  been  displayed  in  admitting  mem- 
bers into  Society  ;  or  more  care  should  have  been  shown  in  selecting  per- 
sons to  conduct  so  important  a  movement.  Methodist  history  prores  that 
the  most  permanent  benefits  accrue  to  the  church  from  those  revivals  which 
are  carried  on  by  the  ordinary  agency  and  in  the  most  orderly  way. 

The  decrease  in  the  Liverpool  District  is  comparatively  small,  but  is  the 
more  remarkable,  coming,  as  it  does,  after  four  years  of  very  encouraging  suc- 
cess. Perhaps  this  is  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  cotton  famine.  Sheffield  has 
hardly  changed  its  numerical  position  for  several  years,  and  this  fact  is  not 
redeemed  by  any  general  local  activity.  In  some  of  the  remaining  Districts 
local  causes  might  be  referred  to  as  having  helped  to  diminish  our  numbers, 
but  they  are  not  of  sufficient  Conne^ional  importance  to  call  for  special 
mention.  Wherever  a  decrease  happens,  purely  local  elements  must 
operate.  But  a  general  tendency  must  be  explained  by  causes  which  are 
general  also.  We  now  proceed  to  specify  and  connder  some  alleged 
explanations. 

It  is  asserted  that  one  reason  why  our  numbers  do  not  multiply  in  a  fair 
proportion  with  our  congregations,  is  that  a  dislike  to  ckuB-wne&Hngi  ia 
spreading  among  the  families  of  our  more  wealthy  people.  If  this  sug- 
gested explanation  be  true,  it  demands  immediate  and  the  gravest  consider- 
ation from  our  responsible  authorities.  That  junior  members  of  respect- 
able Wesleyan  families  do  shrink  from  joining  Society,  whilst  they  retain 
a  nominal  connexion  with  our  church  as  hearers,  may  be  true.  But  why  ? 
Can  it  be  credited  that  any  large  number  of  young  persons,  educated  in 
Methodism,  and  surrounded  from  early  childhood  with  Methodist  Influ* 
ences,  have  strong  and  unconquerable  prejudices  against  class-meeUngs^ 
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^fUr  they  are  thoioiiglily  btolieQ  down  and  made  penitent  oo  mooiit  of 
ain  t    Objeetiona  might  eziet  htfmrt  genuine  godly  Borrow  wu  fdi  We 
can  eaeily  nndentand  why  the  onconTerted  and  worldly-dispoied  jimg^ 
or  peiBona  only  half  awakened,  ehonld  feel  a  strong  repogaann  i»  mctiBg 
In  clan.     They  fear  this  weekly  eelf-seratiny.     But  ezperiaioi  vik 
obeervaiion  only  confirm  onr  belief  that  thisy  or  some  aimilar  mMU  4 
grace,  ia  the  first  thing  aoqght  after  by  a  soul  in  deep  trouble  and  tugvyi 
for  un.    Natoral  dialike  and  timidity  then  give  way.     The  tenon  of  a 
awakened  conscience  drive  the  sinner  to  seek  the  best  help  he  can  oVtun  is 
easing  him  of  hu  load.    He  finds  this  aasistance  in  the  godly  coooMliiid 
fervent  prayers  of  the  righteous.    Athirst  after  God,  he  haUs  this  aesmi  of 
spiritual  communion  with  joy ;  and  the  class-meeting  beoomM  t  holf 
deiightv  as  well  as  a  source  of  great  religious  strength. 

We  have  no  dcnre  to  conceal  an  objection  sometimes  urged  agsinst  cbs- 
mcetings  with  only  too  mudi  truth.  It  Is  said  members  of  Society  bin 
few  distinetiTc  and  special  privileges  beyond  those  enjoyed  by  hesren  is 
our  congregations.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  some  places  lovefeasts  are  free  to  p9* 
sons  never  attending  the  weekly  daas,  and  the  Lord's  Supper  is  little  better 
than  **  open  **  communion  ?  Are  not  Society-meetings  graduaUy  psaaog 
Into  disuse  I  And  is  not  the  most  solemn  service  of  the  year,  when  «t 
renew  our  corenant  with  God,  joined  in  by  persons  who  have  unplj 
reeeiTed  a  note  previoua  to  the  service  ;  whilst  others  are  admitted  bj  tbi 
stewards  without  even  the  briefest  interview  with  the  officiating  miiuitsrt 

We  believe  no  church  poeseeses  such  complete  arrangements  as  oor  owsi 
In  theory  they  are  admirable.  Our  wise  predecessors  hare  provided  igsbiit 
the  very  misfortunes  we  deplore.  And,  to  quote  a  saying  repeatedly  eiid 
by  the  retiring  Prssident,  ^  If  we  had  kept  our  rules,  our  rules  woaM  bsrs 
kept  us.*'  In  early  Methodist  times  the  lovefeasts  were  for  the  diarcL 
Only  members  were  admitted,  and  never  without  showing  the  quaiierlj 
ticket*  The  good  effect  of  this  rule  has  often  been  recorded.  The  fint 
ssrious  impressions  of  more  than  one  eminent  minister  date  Irom  his  ezdo- 
sion  from  the  lovefeast.  This  led  to  thoughtfulness,  then  to  conrietioa 
of  ttn,  and  finally  to  conversion.  The  modem  custom,  prsvailii^  in  tbe 
metropolis  and  many  large  towns^  of  holding  these  meetings  after  the  Saa- 
day-CTenlng  service  has,  doubtless,  tended  to  the  practical  disregard  of  tbe 
rule  obliging  the  showing  of  the  ticket.  The  evil  arising  from  this  is  my 
serious.  Some  persons  go  to  the  lovefeasts  to  pass  criticisms  upon  tbe 
experience  of  simple-hearted  individuals  who  know  nothing  of  the  refiae- 
ments  of  education.  This  hampers  the  timid,  irritatee  the  deTotiooal,  sad 
greatly  detxacta  from  the  value  and  spirituality  of  these  derirable  gatbei^ 
inga.  It  is  a  question  meriting  careful  attention,  whether  a  return  to  the 
afternoon  lovefeast,  when  admission  by  ticket  could  be  enforced,  woald  not 


*  We  believe  Mr.  Wriley  hfansdf  was  ooee  refined  ■dmiwion  to  •  hufiMt 
beanae  be  had  no  ticket,  and  that  he  heartily  commended  the  stcmd  Ar  hie 
fidelity. 
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be  hx  prsfenble,  even  at  the  cost  of  diminiahed  attendance.    It  would  at 
lent  ehow  we  placed  some  ralne  upon  the  privileges  of  our  members. 

The  celebration  of  the  holy  Communion  after  either  morning  or  evening 
service  presents  a  similar  diflScolty  to  the  evening  lovefeast.  Unworthy 
persons  partake  the  sacred  elements  without  detection,  espeeially  when 
they  sre  administered  by  strangers.  In  some  Societies  nothing  guards  the 
spprosch  to  the  Lord's  table.  Thu  evil  has  occupied  the  attention  of  high 
Connexjonal  authorities,  and  been  made  a  subject  of  grave  discussion : 
bot  DO  effectual  remedy  hss  yet  been  found.  Of  course.  It  is  far  i^m  our 
proTince  to  dictate  on  this  vexed  question.  Still  we  venture  to  suggest 
whether  existing  machinery  might  not  be  adapted  to  meet  thu  want. 
Suppose  the  stewards  opening  the  pews  for  communicants  to  pass  to  the 
Lord's  table  were  instructed  to  see  the  token  of  membership,  or  a  note  of 
•dmission,  would  not  the  end  be  answered  t  A  little  explanation  would 
be  needed.  But  if  this  or  some  eqnally  simple  plan  was  adopted,  it  would 
do  much  towards  raising  the  present  value  of  the  Ticket,  which  departed 
sainU  so  highly  prized.* 

Society  meetings  t  were  formerly  held  every  Sunday  evening,  except 
when  the  Lord's  Supper  was  administered.  Prayer-meetings  are  now  sub- 
Etitated  in  their  place.  Against  these  means  of  grace  we  say  not  one 
word ;  we  dare  not  deny  that  thousands  have  found  spiritual  life  at  such 
times ;  convictions  produced  under  the  sermon  have  been  deepened  at  the 
prayer-meeting.  But  what  do  we  lose  by  the  preeent  arrangement  ?  Our 
fathers  employed  these  occasions  in  instructing  members  about  home 
duties,  which  could  be  more  freely  handled  when  the  congregation  was 
mainly  composed  of  members  of  Society.  Greneral  topics  necessarily  occupy 
attention  in  the  public  assembly ;  whereas  a  Society-meeting  supplies  a 
Mitable  opportunity  for  counselling  Christian  families.  Passing  events 
can  be  dwelt  upon,  and  their  religious  bearing  shown.  The  state  of  reli- 
gion in  the  locality  ;  general  customs  which  should  be  avoided  ;  the  faults 
of  professors ;  influences  impeding  the  work  of  God ;  openings  for  holy 
enterprise ;  encouragements  in  relation  to  other  fields  of  toil ;  and  a  vast 

*  It  may  be  well  to  quote  the  Conferenee  Rule  on  this  Rubject.  **  We  porticalsrly 
require... that  the  Societies  shall  be  frequentlj  met,  apari  from  the  eongrefftMon  ai 
(sf9»,and  auitably  addressed  oo  the  various  relative  duties,  on  the  due  sanctlficatioa 
of  the  8abbath,  and  other  appropriate  topica ;  and  that  when  the  Lord*s  Supper  is 
■dminlstered,  the  oommunieants  ahall  be  previously  required  to  produce  their 
Society-tickets,  or  notes  of  admission,  according  to  our  established  rules.*'  {Min., 
»ol.  vi.,  p.  66.) 

t  **  Q.    How  often  shall  we  permit  strangers  to  be  present  at  the  meeting  of  the 

Sodety? 

"if.  Let  every  other  meeting  of  the  Society,  in  every  place,  be  strictly  private  ; 
DO  one  itrsoger  being  admitted,  on  any  account  or  pretence  whatsoever.  On  the 
other  Digbts  we  may  admit  them  with  caution ;  but  not  the  same  persons  above  twice 
ot  thriee.  In  order  to  this,  see  that  all,  in  every  place,  show  their  Tickets  before 
they  come  in.  If  the  stewvds  and  leaders  are  not  exact  and  impartial  herein,  employ 
otlicn  who  have  more  resolution.*'  ( Jlftn.,  voL  i.,  pp.  10, 1 1.    Old  Edition.) 
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T^riety  of  subjectSy  might  form  ground  of  remark.  Seldom  an  the  Soeietifli 
no  wlnfonaed  on  these  topics.  Many  things  which  oar  predecestors  thoa^t 
vital  to  the  success  and  spread  of  family  religion  are  little  regtrdad.  Hetda 
of  families^  failing  to  obtain  that  advice  from  their  ministers,  which  voold 
help  them  in  training  their  children  Methodistically,  never  get  it  at  all 
And  we  are  certainly  not  surprised  if  some  pass  away  to  other  choitbeB, 
and  many  into  the  world. 

The  renewal  of  the  Covenant  with  God  on  the  first  Lord's  day  in  tlu 
year  ought  to  be  kept  free  from  the  intrusion  of  strangers.    No  member, 
or  leader  even,  should  be  admitted,  however  well  known,  without  prodac- 
ing  a  ticket,  or  showing  a  note  from  the  officiating  minister.    No  admlwoD 
ahould  be  allowed  after  the  service  is  commenced.    Notes  might  be  girea 
to  **  penitents  "  immediately  after  the  morning  service,  instead  of  crowd- 
ing it  close  upon  that  serious  afternoon  duty.    These  remarks  ma/be 
viewed  as  too  strict  and  severe :  but  they  can  be  justified  by  the  import- 
ance of  the  occasion.    We  have  no  desire  to  exclude  right-minded  penoos 
from  the  privileges  of  Methodism.    Still,  in  simple  justice  to  bur  membeni 
ikeir  privileges  should  be  maintained  in  all  their  integrity.    If  they  are 
not,  what  advantages  can  we  offer  those  whom  we  are  anxious  to  bind  in 
closer  union?     When  these  are  clearly  defined  and  rigidly  upheld,  men- 
bership  will  be  an  object  of  desire  rather  than  a  matter  of  indifference. 

The  want  o/ptutortU  m^aUon  will  enter  some  minds  as  one  among  the 
mapy  causes  lead  ing  to  our  Connexional  decrease.  We  have  no  wish  to  shrink 
from  the  responsibility  legitimately  belongiug  to  ministers  in  this  metier. 
A  faithful  discharge  of  duty  obliges  that  proper  attention  should  be  paid  to 
4)ur  people.  But  we  fear  too  much  is  expected.  The  strictly  secular  datie^ 
which  have  gradually  surrounded  the  ministerial  office,  often  compel  a 
neglect  of  pastoral  claims  that  would  gladly  be  satisfied,  if  it  were  posaibk 
The  unnecessary  trouble  consequent  upon  making  repeated  calls  for  sab- 
scriptions  consumes  both  a  minister's  time  and  strength  ;  and  many  little 
Interruptions  occur  to  bret^k  in  upon  the  hours  of  the  day,  which  oftea 
frustrate  the  most  perfect  plans,  and  disappoint  the  purest  intentions.  U 
our  laymen  would  relieve  ministers  of  secularities,  more  time  might  be 
given  to  pastoral  oversight.  Then  no  excuse  could  shield  the  negligent ; 
and  the  Societies  might  justly  complain  if  not  regularly  visited. 

The  dissatisfaction  existing  on  this  subject  has  been  caused  partly  by  a 
misconception  of  the  nature  of  pastoral  visitation.  A  five  minutes' call 
upon  a  member  at  hift  place  of  business,  occupied  in  general  goemp,  woobi 
satisfy  many  complainants.  But  this  cannot  be  dignified  into  paitonl 
visitation.  And  yet  ministers  are  sometimes  said  to  dislike  this  duty,  the 
truth  being  that  they  fear  to  waste  their  valuable  time  in  this  vray.  We  hav^* 
known  some  individuals  grumble  because  not  visited  paatomlly,  when  the 
fact  was  they  had  never  invited  their  minister  to  call  upon  them,  cr,  when 
he  did  happen  to  enter  their  shop,  never  asked  him  beyond  their  ooanCer, 
or  counting-house.  Really  this  is  unfair.  There  are  social  coatont 
which  a  minister  cannot  break  through  with  propriety.    And  let  the  truth 
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be  ipokeo  firmly  and  kindly  :  too  little  eoeouragement  is  given  by  heade 
of  fiuniliee  io  aasembling  their  households  together,  when  the  minister  does 
eall  as  their  pastor.  We  deeply  lament  this^  bat  hope  exposure  of  the 
iaalt  will  lead  to  its  cure. 

We  believe  no  particular  class  of  persons  is  specially  blameworthy  as 
cansiiig  this  decrease.  Every  office-bearer  and  member  is  more  or  less  con- 
caned.  It  would  not  be  generous  to  cast  discredit  upon  either  ministers  or 
laity  solely.  Having  referred,  therefore,  to  causes  more  directly  affecting 
ministers,  we  ask  attention  to  others  more  immediately  connected  with  the 
laity.  The  difficulty  in  finding  suitable /<iiierf  to  keep  and  cherish  our  classes, 
sod  willing  to  discharge  the  duties  of  that  office,  is  very  generally  felt  to 
be  a  serious  barrier  in  our  way.  We  cannot  think  this  arises  from  a  dearth 
of  such  persons.  Surely  hundreds  among  us  are  qualified  for  this  work. 
It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  there  is  a  shrinking  from  this  duty  on 
the  part  of  many  respectable,  intelligent,  and  influential  laymen.  The  hurry 
of  commercial  life  and  its  multitudinous  obligations  are  pleaded  in  excuse. 
But  we  ask  such  men,  whether  the  claims  of  the  church  are  less  weighty 
thaa  those  of  the  world  ?  If  God  has  enriched  them  with  gifts  of  intellect 
and  heart,  ought  they  not  to  undergo  some  little  sacrifice,  that  they  may 
employ  these  talents  for  His  glory  ? 

Piobably  the  difficulty  of  finding  leaders  has  arisen  partly  from  an 
unwillingness  to  appoint  youthful  persons  to  this  office.  It  is  wiser  to 
err  on  the  side  of  prudence,  than  to  bring  injury  upon  the  charch  by  hasty 
appointments.  But  much  can  be  said  in  favour  of  a  return  to  John  Wes- 
ley's practice  of  giving  class-books  to  pious  young  men  and  women.  He 
once  gave  a  claas-book  to  a  youth  of  nineteen,  promising  him  a  few  names 
to  start  with,  and  the  first  on  the  list  was  the  young  man's  own  mother. 
Now  why  should  any  hesitancy  exist  about  youthful  leaders  ?  Do  we  not 
need  this  class  of  persons  to  work  among  the  young  in  our  coii^regations 
and  Sunday-schools  ?  These  appear  to  be  the  very  individuals  around 
whom  others  of  similar  age  would  rally.  Youth  usually  has  few  sympathies 
with  age,  or  age  with  youth.  Their  feelings,  temptations,  trials,  and  hopes 
are  distinct.  We  see  young  men  holding  important  commercial  positions : 
why  should  they  be  deemed  unfit,  when  baptized  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  for 
the  eerious  service  of  the  church  ?  If  we  would  prudently  provide  for  the 
fttture,  we  should  labour  diligently  to  enlist  youthful  soldiers  into  Christ's 
•piritoal  army. 

After  a  careful  review  of  our  decrease,  we  conclude  that  no  radical  change 
if  needed  to  bring  about  more  satisfactory  numerical  returns.  The  present 
sppliances  of  Methodism  are  ample.  A  sphere  of  labour  can  be  found  suit- 
able for  every  variety  of  talent.  No  one  need  remain  idle.  The  calls  are 
lood,  the  opportunities  everywhere.  In  answering  the  Holy  Spirit's  sum- 
mons, let  us  resolve  firmly  and  conscientioasly  to  hold  fast  that  form  of 
doctrine  and  discipline  we  have  received  as  a  splendid  heritage  from  our 
fathers.  Innovators  have  always  existed,  who  have  been  eager  to  try 
ii&th  machinery,  or  start  new  schemes,  with  a  view  to  the  more  speedy 
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evangelization  of  the  world.  We  reply  to  saehy  ^  The  old  is  better  "  Otf 
present  oiganization  is  the  growth  of  a  rast  and  Tsried  expenenee.  Ve 
have  been  slow  in  adopting,  let  us  now  be  determined  in  praetittiig,tht  vim 
regulations  which  adorn  our  Methodism,  and  which  are  tmply  saffidni 
for  the  necessities  of  the  present  and  the  contingencies  of  the  futiue. 

But  what  the  Church  does  need  is  more  living,  eamesty  and  tOK^ 
piety  among  her  members.     At  a  solemn  time  like  the  present,  whts  idf* 
examination  is  forced  upon  us,  there  should  be  a  pencmal  dsdiooto  loM 
more  complete  than  ever.    This  only  will  issue  in  any  permsneot  mooaa 
If  resolved  upon,  it  will  give  to  our  Christian  example  a  mors  dind 
influence,  and  arm  us  with  a  Diviner  strength,  before  which  our  eneoMi 
shall  be  subdued.    We  should  seek  a  quickening  of  our  faith.    Ltvisg  fttth 
is  the  source  and  strength  of  all  aspiring  and  active  piety.    This  slone  eis 
give  such  an  impulse  to  Christian  zeal  as  shall  result  in  a  grand  harrMt  d 
souls  for  Christ.    Unhappily,  we  have  suffered  much  from  spannodic  idi* 
gion.    We  want  no  oocarional,  flighty,  or  boisterous  zeal,  that  works  bf 
fits  and  starts ;  but  the  constant,  deep,  full-streamed  flow  of  religiooiliic, 
ever  impressing  its  benign  power  upon  a  needy  world,  and  ever  dilEiuisg 
its  hallowing  influences  among  our  race.    Then  our  work  wiH  be  tnly 
aggressive,  and  our  progress  really  permanent.    It  might  also  be  well  ts 
consider  how  iar  a  more  regular  observance  of  the  quarter^  fuu  venU 
assist  in  deepening  religious  feeling,  and  in  obtumng  a  higher  stiDdard  d 
personal  piety. 

A  more  reatfy  k^  co^operoHon  would  prove  a  great  boon  to  our  ehnidu 
We  cannot  complain  of  any  unwillingness  to  give  on  the  part  of  our  generov 
laymen.  Their  costly  offerings  may  well  astonish  ua.  But  sometuMi 
labour  is  more  precious  than  money.  Often  the  church  might  say, "  We 
want  yofi  more  than  yown**  Power  to  work  is  a  talent  equally  with  abifity 
to  give.  Religion  may  languish  when  the  church  has  ample  reeooroei  it 
her  command.  Let  the  value  of  personal  efibrt  not  be  forgotten.  We  aied 
men  of  position  and  piety  to  rally  round  and  uphold  the  hands  of  the  miais- 
ters.  A  great  work  may  be  done  in  this  way.  Cottage  pvayer-mediiip 
might  be  multiplied  as  in  former  times.  It  is  to  be  n^gretted  this  sgei^ 
has  been  so  much  overlooked.  Why  cannot  bands  of  zealotts  prayer>lesdcn 
be  employed  in  carrying  salvation  among  the  massee  of  oar  popnlatifln  os 
a  Sunday  evening  %  These  were  the  feeders  of  the  church  in  past  tiswii 
and  should  be  so  still.  Recent  Home-Misnonary  efforts  cleariy  mark  tht 
tendency  of  this  work.  Circuit  returns,  where  Home-Misstonary  miBisten 
are  stationed,  show  a  net  increase  this  year  of  twelve  hundred  and  thirty* 
seven.  Whilst  we  do  not  attribute  this  result  solely  to  thb  apodal  Qgsney, 
it  enters  as  an  important  element  into  the  case.  Much  of  the  sooes«of 
that  movement  is  owing  to  the  hearty  lay  co-operation  it  has  bioQ|ht  iate 
activity.  And  if  every  able  Methodist  would  only  become  a  williiig  worker 
with  us,  we  should  rejoice  in  unbounded  prosperity. 

A  revived  mimsify  is  a  neeessary  element  in  bringiqg  about  spiritasl 
prosperity.    Much  depends  upon  the  character  and  piety  of  oar  pnaebeis. 
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Holding  a  most  responsible  office,  and  specially  separated  for  the  good  of  the 
chareby  it  is  of  the  highest  moment  that  ministers  should  deeply  feel  the 
aolenmitj  and  importance  of  their  charge.  Special  watchfulness  is  needed, 
lest  spirituality  be  lost  in  the  habitual  discharge  of  their  functions.  Whilst 
they  diligently  cultivate  a  clearer  perception  of  the  truth,  a  stronger  feeling 
ihoald  not  be  forgotten*  Its  liring  and  sanctifying  power  must  be  realised 
IB  order  to  more  pure,  exalted,  and  heayenly  views  and  aims.  Baptized 
bjr  the  Spirit,  and  qualified  by  close  communion  with  God  for  the  holy  work 
of  nviog  souls,  with  what  increased  energy  and  success  would  Christ's 
ambasBidors  labour  among  perishing  men  I  Their  word  and  presence  would 
be  instinct  with  spiritual  power  and  life.  Resting  on  Omnipotence  for  their 
strength,  the  truth  they  proclaim  would  go  right  home  to  the  conscience,  and 
their  example  would  leave  a  godly  influence  to  work  silently  for  the  church's 
growth  and  CbriBi*s  glory. 

"The  gifts  and  calling  of  God  are  witbout  repentance.'*  Methodism 
V88  called  into  existence  when  gross  sin  prevailed  in  the  land.  The 
ehureh  was  dishonoured  by  her  own  supporters.  Religion  had  become  a  by- 
word and  a  jest.  High  social  circles  disdained  the  fear  of  God,  whilst 
the  multitude  revelled  in  their  moral  gloom.  But  a  holy  leaven  was 
among  this  mass  of  corruption.  A  few  pious  souls  desired  John  Wbslet 
to  ^advise  and  pray  with  them."  This  was  the  small  beginning  of  that 
gracious  revival  of  religion  which  so  blessed  and  brightened  our  land  in  the 
last  centary.  The  special  mission  of  Methodism  was  to  the  poor ;  follow- 
isg  the  example  of  the  primitive  church.  Her  Divine  call  is  not  revoked, 
DOT  her  sacred  mission  accomplished.  The  needs  of  our  land  are  as  urgent, 
and  the  dangers  as  deadly,  as  those  which  our  ancestors  felt  a  century  ago. 
If  the  outward  demeanour  of  society  has  altered  for  the  better,  the  forms 
of  etror  and  vice  have  also  changed.  Sins  are  practised  in  secret,  which 
once  were  indulged  without  disguise.  The  truth  is  assidled  by  traitorous 
fnends,  instead  of  being  openly  and  frankly  despised.  And  the  agents  of 
Satan  are  everywhere  active  and  resolved. 

The  present  mission  of  Methodbm  is  plain.  Her  complicated  and  won- 
derfol  machinery  is  put  into  activity  to  rescue  men  from  everlasting  death. 
Ve  ean  never  cease  until  sin  is  destroyed,  Satan  overthrown,  and  man- 
Itind  set  free.  Often  in  our  aggressive  work  we  shall  droop  and  tire ;  but 
we  can  never  rest  till  the  world  is  Christ's.  Fidelity  to  our  precious  trust 
demands  that  we  should  go  forward.  Perishing  souls  claim  our  8ym« 
pstiues,  our  prayers,  and  our  lives.  And  who  shall  dare  to  limit  our  sue* 
cen,  if  every  individual  Methodist  be  fidthlnl  to  God  and  His  churcht 
Alliance  with  Grod  is  the  grandest  of  human  privileges,  and  the  earnest  of 
certain  progress.  The  future  furnishes  no  ground  for  fear.  It  is  brilliant 
with  a  bright  bow  of  promise  that  makes  us  hope,  and  work,  and  pray.  The 
«nd  will  be  glorious.  And  if  our  people  generally  shall  be  roused  to  greater 
fidelity  and  seal  through  a  review  of  this  year's  loss,  we  shall  have  to 
thank  God  for  our  present  Connexional  decrease.  T.  H.  £. 
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RELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


THE  CONFERENCES  OF  1864. 
L^THE  IRISH  CONFERENCE. 


Th«  Nioety'-fifth  Conferenoe  of 
the  WeileyaD  minbten  Btationed  in 
Ireland  aaeembled  in  Dublin,  on 
Wedneeday  the  22d  of  June,  un- 
der the  presidency  of  the  Rev. 
George  Osborn,  D.D.  The  varioiie 
pre|)aratory  Committees  had  occupied 
the  entire  of  the  prerioufe  week^ 

The  Committee  of  Review  of  the 
Wesleyan  Connexional  School  met 
on  Thursday ,Hhe  1 6th  of  June;  the 
Rev.  the  I^esident  of  the  Confer- 
ence in  the  chair.  The  Report 
stated  that  on  the  accounts  for  the 
year  there  was  a  balance  in  favour 
of  the  Institution.  In  the  depart^ 
mentof  education  the  sohool  con- 
tinues to  maintain  its  high  cbarao- 
ter,  under  the  zealous  and  able  su- 
pervision of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Crook, 
the  head-master;  and  several  of 
the  students  had  achieved  con- 
siderable distinction  in  the  Dublin 
UniTersity. 

The  Committee  for  General  Edu- 
cation met  on  the  same  day,  at  one 
o'clock.  There  are  now  forty-six 
schools  under  the  care  of  this  Com- 
mittee, and  In  eonnesdon  with  the 
National  Board.  There  are  on  the 
rolUbooks  of  these  sohools  2,830 
pupils;  the  average  ittendanee  is 
1,789;  there  are  also  460  pupils^ 
and  20  Wesleyan  teachers,  in  the 
different  model  schools.  These  re- 
turns show  an  increase  in  the  year 
of  sisc  schools,  be^de  two  about  to 
be  opened  |  of  203  in  the  average 
Uttendance ;  and  of  671  in  the  num« 
bers  on  the  roll*  The  schools  under 
the  care  of  the  Missionary  Commit- 
tee are  not  included  in  this  state- 
ment. 

The  Committee  for  the  purchase 
6t  erection  of  ministers'  residences 
assembled  on  Friday,  the  I7th|  at 
ten  o'clock.    The  businesB  this  year 


was  not  of  a  very  impoHaat  ehsisfr" 
ter.  During  the  few  yests  of  ito 
existence  this  Committee  hsi  se- 
complished  a  laige  amount  of  good ; 
but,  as  its  funds  are  now  almost  «x- 
hausted,  it  must  soon  be  diasolTed, 
unless  means  ean  be  devised  for  it- 
plenisliing  its  treasury. 

The  Committee  of  the  New  Eh- 
cational  Institution  assemUed  st 
one  o'clock.  It  is  intended  thst 
this  Institution  shall,  as  £sr  ss  pos- 
sible, unite  in  one  the  objects  eon- 
tem plated  in  England  by  the  Theo- 
logical Institution,  Sheffield  sod 
Taunton  Colleges,  and  Kingswoed 
lind  Woodhouse*Qrove  Schools.  It 
is  proposed  to  provide  suitable  i«flt- 
dences  and  accommodation  for  two 
professors  and  a  head -master;  for 
twenty  students  of  a  special  dsas, 
elglity  boarders,  and  one  hundred 
and  eighty  day-pupils.  During  the 
year  a  suitable  site  had  been  eb» 
tained  on  advanti^eoaa  terms ;  And 
there  is  every  probability  that  this 
most  desirable  project  will  be  cooi- 
pleted  in  due  time,  tt  may  thus  be 
seen  that  the  Methodists  of  Ireland 
Mte  endeavouring  to  take  their  foil 
abate  in  the  important  work  of 
Christian  eduoation. 

The  Missionaiy  Committea  of 
Review  assembled  on  Satuid^,  the 
I8th.  The  general  aspects  of  the 
Mission-work  do  not  exhibit  any 
perceptible  change;  but  there  is 
marked  ptngress  In  the  eflieieftcy  of 
the  seho6ls.  There  Is  a  daaienns  in 
the  imBual  Missionaiy 
aristog,  it  is  believed,  fioia  a 
sion  of  tliree  bad  harvesta :  but  the 
amount  promised  to  the  Jubilee 
Fund  is  considerably  above  £9fiOKk 

The  Committee  of  the  dnmlt- 
Aid  and  Contingent  Food  met  m 
Monday,  the  20th  of  June.    The 
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npoH  aUted^  that|  as  cottparad  with 
th«  preriails  year,  ihcra  was  an  in- 
erease  in  the  stipends  paid  to  the 
miaislen  statiiMMd  on  the  oireults 
aided  bjr  this  impertial  fnnd^  The 
sppiioitioBS  for  aid  were  iweaty  ywt 
tent,  ID  excess  of  the  sums  gm&ted 
lift  jear^  while  the  amount  lo  be 
allocated  was  fire  per  fhU  l4ss« 
Some  ittportani  changed  in  the  ad«» 
mioistratton  of  this  Fund  were 
adopted^  which  it  ia  hoped  Will  ft^ 
rwuMy  inflaonce  lis  future  opera- 

The  Buildi]^  and  Chapel  Com-^ 
nittee  met  on  Tuesday,  tho  Slst* 
In  ereiy  department  under  the  su- 
pcfTiaien  of  thia  Committee  enoou* 
ngio;  progress  was  reported^  with 
the  eseeption  of  the  annual  income ; 
vliieh  rSHiaina  at  ahout  the  samd 
tmcmot  from  year  to  yeari 

The  Committee  of  Chairmen  of 
Districts  assembled  on  the  same  day 
at  leran  o'elookf  Fix.  The  luiniial 
Rtams  exhibited  a  decrease  in  the 
nombars  in  Society  of  967*  TIm 
eaugratione  for  the  year  amounted 
ta  811;  and  the  deaths  to  410. 
Tba  number  on  trial  was  i88.  For 
thia  annual  deeiease  in  our  Societies 
various  sufficient  canses  are  assigned  t 
but  it  is  felt  that  the  tet  itself 
aflwda  ample  cause  for  sorrow  tad 
hsmiliation* 

£ight  young  men^  leoonUaended 


by  their  reepActire  Disirlel-Cam« 
mitteesi  were  rtoeited  as  candidates 
for  trial  for  the  regular  ministry  | 
and  fiysi  who  had  dodipleted  their 
term  of  probation  And  passed  the 
usual  examinations^  weita  received 
into  full  connexion  With  the  Con* 
fereneei  and  publiely  ofdained  to 
the  office  and  worl^  of  Christian 
minister*  Seven  of  the  brethren 
who  had  been  pMvioiisly  engaged  in 
the  active  worlc  obtained  leave  to 
become  Supernumeraries;  and  it 
was  found  that  duriog  the  year  four 
aged  and  venefable  men,  all  of  thedi 
on  the  Supernumerary  list,  had  been 
called  to  their  eternal  rest^ 

The  numereus  religious  servieea 
were  weU  attended  ]  and  were  gene* 
rally  favoured  with  an  espealal 
unetion  of  the  Holy  GhosU 

The  entire  busintes  was  eonduei*' 
ed  with  great  ability  and  kindness  by 
the  President}  whO|  with  his  hdnoured 
companions  fiom  the  British  Con^ 
ference,  added  much  to  the  Wisdom 
of  our  councils*  The  Confetence 
was  characterised  by  gitet  harnlony 
of  sentimenty  and  perfect  oneness 
of  spirit  and  aim.  The  decrease  in 
the  Societies  excited  much  anxioutf 
and  humbling  thought ;  and  seem* 
ed  to  lead  the  assembled  mlnistere 
to  a  fuller  dependence  updn  God| 
who  alone  **  giveth  the  incMase.' 


It 
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Taa  second  Bradford  Conference 
doaed  on  Saturday^  August  ldth| 
1664.  Much  might  be  said  oon- 
ctning  it  that  happily  is  ever  truoi 
It  was  welcomed  and  cherished  by 
the  Wealeyans  of  Bradford,  and  of 
the  towns  a^iaoent,  with  an  hospi- 
taiity  so  fresh  as  to  seem  new,  yet, 
(e  the  heart  of  ^rety  guest»  so 
KeuBioOy  eo  considerate,  so  unosten- 
tatiooa^  as  to  be  reoognised  as  the 
>ame  unchanging  kindness  which 
•Bdures  alike  in  town  and  oountry 
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among  the  iiamilies  of  our  people^ 
and  still  is  largely  entertained  to« 
ward  us  by  our  neighbours  of  other 
churches. 

This  Conference  met  under  a  pain* 
ful  impression  of  JtMtmiltfbn,  not  to 
say  decfeMiofi,  in  consequence  of  n 
report  that  there  had  been  a  de^ 
crease  of  mors  than  three  hundred 
in  the  number  of  members  reported 
at  the  May  District-Meetings  in 
Great  Britain.  That  calculation  waa 
not  eorrset«  The  act  decrease  Waa 
o  2 
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only  thiiiy-sbc ;  Imt  eren  that 
result  of  a  jeai^s  labour  was  such 
as  awakened  heart^searchlng  in- 
quiry, and  led  to  the  unanimous 
appointment  of  a  day  for  humilia- 
tion with  fasting  and  prayer.  But 
for  this  one  feature  of  sadness^  the 
records  of  our  annual  synod  would 
have  presented  a  picture  of  unmixed 
prosperity.  It  might  hare  been,  in- 
deed, a  year  of  Jubilee,  without  the 
salutary  lesson  of  our  insufficiency 
and  helplessness,  which  we  now  re- 
eeire  with  deep  humility,  praying 
that  the  year  on  which  we  hare 
entered  may  be  distinguished,  what- 
ever else  be  wanting,  by  a  gracious 
outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  all 
the  congregations  of  Methodism. 

The  daily  bumness  of  Conference 
was  of  such  a  character,  and  was 
transacted  in  such  a  manner,  as  well 
to  sustain  this  expectation.  Erec- 
tions of  sacred  buildings  to  xeceire 
the  enlarged  and  multiplying  con- 
gregations, and  a  very  considerable 
number  of  requests  for  additional 
ministers,  placed  it  beyond  doubt 
that  the  word  of  Grod  is  preached 
with  growing  acceptance,  and  that 
the  eoeigies  of  Wesleyan  Methodists 
are  unwearied.  As  regards  the  ma- 
terial fabrics,  we  may  not  only  be 
gratified  by  the  fact,  that  not  less 
than  £130,000  has  been  contributed 
during  the  year  for  their  erection 
and  enlargement,  and  for  the  re- 
duction of  chapel  debts,  but  that 
it  is  now  contemplated  to  revise  the 
Regulations  of  the  Chapel-Com- 
mittee, with  adaptation  to  the  on- 
ward movement  of  our  church, 
while  the  necessary  restraints  on 
improvident  ceal  remain  strict  as 
ever.  And  while  the  supply  of 
ministers  is  not  equal  to  the  demand, 
it  is  matter  of  thankfulness  that  the 
demand  for  them  is  so  great.  Last 
year  there  were  tix  Home  Mission- 
ary m inistersin  London, and  this  year 
there  isanencouragingaddition.  The 
number  is  insignificant  in  comparison 
with  the  overwhelming  neoesrity  of 


the  metropolis ;  yet  the  ntio  of  i»i 
crease  is  encouraging,  tnd  itill  now 
encouraging  is  the  stiODg  £»%  of 
duty  which  now  premU  in  lepid 
to  the  neglected  myrisds  of  Lmdon, 
leading,   we  can  scareelj  to  te 
doubt,  to  an  earnest  mofsmcni  od 
the  laigest,  most  vsriont,  sad  mnt 
influential  population  thst  is  ts  bo 
found  in  all  the  worid.   Tfaio,  how- 
ever, does  not  indicate  anyrdiii^ 
tion  of  Home-Misnonary  eff»fi  is 
other  parts  of  England.    A  ITnM 
to  seamen  in  the  port  of  Llroipool 
has  the  character  of  a  nev  eooi- 
mencement  in  the  way  of  Goopd 
charity  toward  one  of  the  mort  in* 
portant  sections  of  our  island  popo- 
lation. 

Some  special  measores  of  tho  Con- 
ference will  be  watched  with  ov 
nest  expectation.    Sodi  is  the  ip* 
pointment  of  a  minister  to  the  rioi- 
tation    of    Sunday-schools.     T|n 
object  is  not  to  exert  over  Cireaiti 
any  central  control,  but  to  proiBOto 
united  and  harmonious  actioB  is  tlio 
great  work  of  Sunday-school  toicli- 
ing  and  management,  in  hops  thti 
this  will  tend  to  a  larger  ingatho^ 
ing  from  the  Snnday-sdiools  of  M^ 
thodism  into  the  kingdom  of  Chriit. 
We  must  await  the  result  of  tkti 
trial,  before  we  can  fiuriy  sotunsto 
its  value.    Such  a  measure,  slas  io 
the  appointment  of  a  junior  miiuflta 
to  assist  the  indefatigable  Seeretiix 
of  the  Chapel  Committee ;  for,  al- 
though the  appointment  is  bat  (en- 
porary,  it  is  part  of  a  sebsmo  to 
review  the  present  system  of  ma- 
agement. 

The  public  relations  of  our  eboreli 
gradually  obtain  elooer  ososideta- 
tion.  This  is  apparent  fifom  tho  ro- 
port  of  the  Army  Committee,  whicfa 
is  published  among  the  ConlineMo 
documents,  and  shows  what  itsidy 
progress  our  labourers  have  nado  oa 
military  stations  in  Great  Britsia, 
Ireland,  and  India;  and  bow  &r 
they  have  gained  the  confidoaeo  of 
tile  civil  and  ndUtaiy  heads  of  the 
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annj.  The  claim  of  the  British 
soldier  on  the  care  of  his  country  in 
what  concerns  his  eternal  welfare, 
sod  the  claims  of  the  children  of 
our  people  who  are  found  in  that 
service  on  our  sympathy  and  effort, 
are  too  clear  to  require  any  special 
adfocscy ;  and  the  fact,  as  recently 
reported  at  Bradford,  that  our  efforts 
hare  led  to  a  formal  estahlishment 
of  religious  liberty  in  thie  army, 
must  be  thankfully  acknowledged 
as  a  Dstional  blessing.  As  such  we 
regard  it,  thankful  to  have  done 
utything  toward  obtaining  it ;  and 
we  trust  that  henceforth  the  army 
iad  the  navy  may  be  more  solemnly 
mcluded  among  the  objects  of  inter- 
«M8ory  prayer,  both  in  public  and 
is  private. 

In  surveying  the  fields  of  labour 
sad  of  enterprise,  so  vast,  so  various, 
tad  80  many,  the  Conference  failed 
not  to  acknowledge  a  sense  of  respon- 
sibility too  profound  to  be  expressed 
^ren  in  the  language  of  its  most 
fervent  speakers.  This  sense  of  re- 
tpoDsibility  was  evidently  felt  in 
conversations  on  the  education  of 
candidates  for  the  holy  ministry, 
the  training  of  probationers,  and  the 
diacipIiDs  exerted  over  all  our  mi- 
Biatera  to  the  last  hour  of  their  life. 
Much  was  said  as  to  the  standard  of 
atady  in  the  colleges,  and  the  pre- 
paratory education  which  should  by 
some  means  be  afforded  to  every 
>0Qth  who  feels  himself  called  of 
God  to  be  a  preacher  of  Gospel 
troth,  and  a  teacher  of  the  people. 
Much  was  said  concerning  both  Day 
and  Sunday  schools,  as  ''nurseries 
for  the  church.**  Something,  too, 
was  aud  of  the  intelligent  and  re- 
verential ordering  of  Divine  worship; 
and  not  a  little  of  the  purity  of  heart 
and  life  which  must  distinguish 
thoae  who  *'  bear  the  vessels  of  the 
Urd.**  The  few  cases  of  discipline 
which  oocnrred  weretreated  with  the 


faithfulness  which  this  conviction 
cannot  but  inspire.  The  assembled 
ministers  felt  the  pressure  of  their 
sacred  obligations  ;  and  every  speech 
and  every  practical  conclusion  con* 
curred  in  manifesting  a  common  de- 
termination to  uphold  the  honour  of 
our  church  as  occupying  a  defined 
and  independent  position  in  Eng- 
land, in  the  empire,  and  in  the 
world  ;  to  maintain  the  ground  we 
occupy ;  to  care  for  all  classes  of  our 
fellow-subjects,  and  of  our  fellow- 
men  ;  to  consider  ourselves  as  not 
exempt  from  ecclesiastical  obliga^ 
tion,  but  as  debtors  to  all,  no  less 
than  friends  to  all.  If  ever  Conferr 
ence  since  1744  was  eminently  dis-^ 
tinguished  by  solemn  profession  of 
these  principles,  it  has  been  the 
Conference  of  1864. 

Among  the  many  interesting  fea- 
tures of  this  Conference  we  may 
especially  name  the  address  of  the 
venerable  Thomas  Jackson,  on  the 
importance  of  more  fully  recog- 
nising the  relation  in  which  Sunday 
Schools,  and  the  children  of  Chris- 
tian parents  generally,  stand  to  the 
church.  His  appeal  was  solemn  and 
touching. 

An  open  session  was  devoted  to 
welcoming'  the  representatives  of 
other  Conferences,  and  receiving 
their  Addresses  and  Statements. 
The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of 
America,  visited  at  its  General  Con- 
ference, on  that  occasion  held  com- 
munion with  ours,  on  the  ancient 
and  sacred  ground  of  Christian 
charity  ;  and  a  multitude  rejoiced  to 
hear  from  the  lips  of  our  President 
how  he  had  been  preserved,  while 
among  our  transaUantic  brethren, 
from  even  the  faintest  breath  of  that 
civil  discord  which  still  afflicts  their 
country.  Then  let  us  pray  for  the 
peace  of  Jerusalem.  Peace  be  within 
her  walls,  and  prosperity  within  her 
nalaceal 
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III,».^TATIONS  OF  THE  WESLEY AN-MBTB0DI8T  MimSTEU, 
AND  PREACHERS  ON  TRIAL,  FOR  1664^-65. 


[N.9.  SMh  •/  «h«  pta«M  MMttoMd  fai 
lfM(»l|fMari^Clf«all;«a4tlMl|ifiMwivalii«aMdU^ai^Mia^^      TM 
•nd  other  Minister  or  Mlniiteri,  itationed  Id  or  ■ppoint*^  to  the  we^mtd  Cireulu 
it  and  are  i^>poloted  by  the  Confereoee  to  preach,  and  to  perform  all 
M ethodiet  dlMipHae,  to  «Mb  and  tveey  aT  tha  Weelayu-lf  elhadiat 
hffitf^d.  fntMh  Ciiwit  rwyeMtaly,  ^thla  tha  «•«•  of  tvalva 
or  tiqies,  and  In  Mieh  aswipef,  as  ^> hiai ot  thfoi ahall  fwm  If^of^i  Nmftt* 
S^parintendent  MfailiterO 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 
WILLIAM  I*.  TQOBNTON.  M.A.,  TumtwsKT  ow  rmm 

90nS  FAWIAB,  Baf««VA«v. 


I.   LONDON  DISTHICT^Tlke  PreHdeiU  ^ 
flktf  GM^/trmee,  ClolraMii. 

OervtM  8mUh,  Finandai  Beerdarf. 

1  £oiufon,  (Citihroad,  ^e.J  Georve  T.  Perks, 
Rlehaid  Roberto,  John  Jefhajw,'  TiMinaa 
K«ttaMi.  Jobp  a.  Tint,  ^obo  p.  mmm ; 
WfllUun  Brof  Uehnnl,  Iia««  Fliti}lx,  Baper- 
numerariea. 

London,  ir<lih,  Lewli  JoMa. 

|bi|AFiii«»f<PM,  W1U.1A11  Ik.  Tbobvtoh, 
M.A.,  Pr^ildeikt  of  tha  Coalprepce ;  Fred- 
^riek  J.  /obaoo,  D.D.,  Book-SUwards 
Benjamin  Fmakland,  BA.,  ui«ii«lfn»> 
Miiior. 

JjfiuUmani  Sodetir,  ElUah  |Ioole,  D.D.,  Geoi^ 
Oibora,  D.D.,  William  B.  Boyee,  William 
Arthur,  M.A.,  Gmmvi  ateniariti.  A» 
drfw  Kommf  Lli-P.,  ^  under  M>e  dinfliMi 
of  tha  Miitiooary  Committaa. 

TkMtogical  ImHkMcn  .*— 

John 


Tkeologieai  Tutor  t  Altnd  Banatt, 
Governor  qftke  InstihitUm-ff otue  t  Ben- 
jamin Helller,  CUutiedl  Tulor  ;  WiHIam 
F.  Hoolton,  M.A.,  ilMMonl-TMon 

JN^ftaMi^,  JoeiMi  Bvdmm' 
Jformai  TruiMi^  InttUutUm,  WertmtinsUrt 
John  Scott  (a),  Frineipai  t  Michael  a 
Vaylor,  ftmaeterf  q^'Me  J6lM€iaWaii  Cbai- 
mUieoi  4obn  Clulow,  who   thaU  a«l 
under  the  dlrectloo  of  the  Edneatio^ 
Committee,  with  a  Tiew  to  promote  tha 
greater  elloiaqt^  of  8un4iy  Sobaok 
Bomo-U^of^,  4;c.,  Ch«rin  Pr««t,  8feret«rj 
of  tha  Committee;  Alexander  M*AnIaj» 
who  i>  under  the  direetion  of  tha  Com" 
aOttea. 

21e  Camp,  Jlii<r«M,  WOUmi  M<  R9l*i  I>*P-r 
John  Jenkin. 

Boir,  Joeeph  Howard. 
S  Ifitdem,  f9noi  (tuotmtfrooi*  A^t)  Sfwval 
Bomaijr  Hall,  John  M'Kenoy,  Alfred 
Mewton,  Robert  Babhaw;  Thomas  Jack- 
son, nomas  Ballingall,  WUUam  Horton, 
WilliMEi  M.  Bvntliig,  evptmwnffpiies. 

3  londom,  (SpUaytelitJ  John  Hannah. 
London,  fBelknol-Oreen,}  Newton  R.  Peqny. 

4  London,  (81,  Oforge'i,  ^cj  John!  KM  (a), 

Pascho  Hosklns,  Edwhi  H.  Tin^dl. 
nomer  Miotion,  William  H.  Comforth,  who 
shall  ehanga  onea  on  each  Sunday  with 
the  Ministers  of  the  8t  Qaoise's  Circuit. 


0  Lo$tion,  f8omtkmm%  %c,)  NelMarisk 
sen..  John  8. 


J. 


f  London,  (Lmmbftk,  ^c,)  Lake  R  WImbm, 
John  Baker,  Wniiam  H.  TladalL 

f  Lomdm,  jBimdo  sfc^el,  4»,/  WMtam  A 
Booth,  John  Yaaas,  Bdwaal  Cmmi 
Joseph  Oli^iman,  Sapanmmsmy* 

t  Lomdon,  (ChOoea,  4c,;  Samnd  aWai^r, 
IXD.,  Fnads  J.  flhaa 
Fisdaitek  Rwati  Jf|iB  fliikill, 
numarsjy. 

9  London,  (ItHi^tom,  ^e^,)  Mm 
Henry  L.  Ohwch,  Joaiah 
Whitafids ;  ^olm  Rriws  (a), 
rsiy. 

10  London,  (Hadentff,  ^,}  Ebeaeasr  R  Jos* 

kias,  M.A.,  Frederick  C  Haims^ 

11  iMidsii.    faioke   Mtmityton,   4€.J    Mbm 

Martin,  John  Bopd,  John  8.  Fawlyn. 
It  London,  (Briston-kOt,  ^aj  John  Barwd, 
8awMl  Golsgr,  Gasrge  B.  BmHh  (Bjim 
ham.)  Mark  O.  Pisarsa;    Thmmm  Key, 
Edwaid  Lightwood,  Lake ' 


<ffmiSIHSlT,»feJ 

David  C.  Iqgrfqu    One  1 

14  London,  (Bow  ami  rictorim-DodtiJ  Hsary 

J.  Pope. 
U  LoaOom,  (OitHtmp,  H^} 

Jobq  A«  Awslriilg* 
\§JHpifitrd,  Robert  M.  Waieoz,  O. 

Rowe  (BkMkheath),  Wfttiaaa   J. 

(QsecBwidOs^ote  W. 

marary. 
17  Wooktiek,  Geor«a   F.  Whita,  wnUps  R 

DalllageV} 

iwor* 

15  HammenwtUkt  Levi 

Allen  (c)  (Brentford),  Jamaa  F.  Pyliw 
M  IFandtaarA,  Jasase D.  Ijseiklsliwei. 
SO  Qnogdom,  8«m«al  W,  CMMoshaM.  Bdwis  0. 


imry,  

tl  Kingtton  and  CMMai,  WOUaai  D. 

SMBpal  F.  Batch  jretkaw). 
tt  Morki^  and  Ron^^rd^  JUbav 

shall  chanit  on  one  fioiday  in  rvoy  tar 

weeks  with  the  Mkditva  of  i^liMiMi, 

8L  Oeorge's,  and  Bow  ClicallBL 
nBeri/brd    and    BMUp  flter(^-d[,  WMi« 

Sanders    (Hertford),    Josaph    Uttli  i») 

(Bishop-Stortford). 
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HOmbHJ^  Vntam  BnXkif,  HMmvA  W. 

Allen,  Andrew  L  Whartoo  (Sainroi^Wal. 

tei){  June*  %.  Moulton,  Baf^nmagnry. 
BF<MiMr,  JohB  KbbwIm,  Pb.D.,  John  C. 

Otmvm,  WaUaoi  O.  pueoe  (ChertMy). 
KUxbridge,  John  DmwBon,    JohB   R.    Har- 

gmvM  (Haieflold). 
HtCMm^Hd  and   Maldm,    Walter  CkiatM, 

WUIIam  Rodwell  Jonei  (Booking). 
9  liifk,  WBItain  H.  Major. 
nOeldUfUr,  Robert  MAzwell,    Jehp  Cooper 

(Oreet-Bentley),   Frederiek    Woofnden; 

WinUm  Q.  Stethoan,  BupemiunttBry. 
30  JVofMim^ref ,  James  QDUngi,   Thomas  H. 

Brocklehont  (Harwich),  Alfred  Beresford; 

Waiism  Exton  (Dovoreourt  S>fex),  Sa- 

pemunwruT; 
illjmelek,    Joeeph  Floyd,    Ssimel    Barrell 

(Woodbridgo.  Saffolk),    Robert  Morton; 

Richard  B.  Lytb  (Woodbridge),  Returned 

Mlsnonsiy,  who  is  employed,  under  the 

direetloo  of  tb«  MiseioBary  Conmittoe,  fai 

tnuMlation. 
3»  HasUHfft,  Matthew  Bait,  ThomM  H.  Fenrith. 
SSftwiuMkr,  Honry  J.  Thomas,  Ocovge  F. 

Maughsfli. 
S4  Ttnbridffe-Weib,  WflUam  G.  Duncan,  WU- 

lism  Peppevell  (TNubrldge). 
asiARv  and  Eattboume,  WilUam  Wedlock, 

Josieh  Goodaem  (Rastboome) ;  Matthew 

CnuHWlek  (Easlhoanie),  BopemBmerary. 
mnrtfikim,  Thomas  Jelfcpiea,  Riehaid  Feait 

(Worthing),  WUBam  H.  Johnston  i  Jacob 

Stanley  (Rottlngdean),  Supemumeraiy. 
97  8t  Atban't^    Joeeph    Whitehend,     James 

T^kir(B)  (Watford). 
»  OttO^,  John  Dixon  (a),  John  C.  Reddaway^ 
Vi4ft«a,  (Btml9.J  WilHara  P.  Peek,  whoshaU 

change  on  one  Sanday  in  each  month  with 

tfae  Minlrtert  of  the  GoUdferd  Oirenlt. 
tt  Dorkinff  and  Hartham,  John  Bate,  James  W. 

Wfoipear. 

a  BEDFORD     AND     NORTHAMPTON 

DlBTRICT^TkoBMW  ^  Baifntr,  CUirman, 

OMfyeBamlfif,  Ffnaneiiti  Surtlarp, 

41  Be4^brd  and  An^^U^  Thomas  Alexander 
Rayner,  James  Lees  (Ampthill),  George  T. 
Taylor.  One  asked.  William  Dixon,  Su- 
pemomerary. 

^Ltlgktm-Bugmrd,  James  Sntch,  Bamnel 
Bowman. 

43£iitai,  James  Little.  Samuel  M'Aulay, 
Richard  Jenkin.    One  asked. 

MmcMi,Chwrlea  E^WoohneF,  Albert  City- 
ton. 

*iI>fmstMe,  Sanmel  TImms,  John  Bell,  John 

T.  Waddy  (Toddbigton). 
^AfkOw^,    Jonathan     Cladman,    WflUam 

Bmnplirles. 
V8L  Ntoit^   Henry  Banks,  James  Tidyman, 

James  M'Turk  (Potton). 
4  BtpgUneade,  George  Bamley,  Henry  Holmes 

(BaUock). 
^8L  Iva  and  Hvntinffdon,  WilUam  Jackaon 

(x).  George  Penman  (Huntingdon),  John 

Todd  (Ramsey). 
K)  Jrorftompfon,    Richard    Brown,     Edward 

Crofis,   Wniiam    C.    WiUbimsi    Robert 

BhcrwM,  Thomas  Hiokaon,  Supemumo- 

lariea. 


fll  JtmeeKw*  X>^tm  Nii]rli»r,  David  TfioqiM 

(SUverstone). 
<9  Davenity,  James  Fisher,  Watson  Baxter. 
63  A^pty,  Jamas  BaaotI,  who  sliaU  change  on 

one  Sanday  in  ever^  four  weeks  with  tba 

Mtolsters  of  Daventry. 
54  Jfewport-PoffnM,  WilUam  Badddey,  WUIiam 

PotU  (WoWerton). 
Sft  niifham'Ferreri,Joai$ik  Jutsum,  John  New- 
ell (Iia^nds). 
M  )Feft<fyterot^,Wffliamplggott,WmiamW. 

Origg;  John  Qrown  (p),  Supernumeritfy. 
tfl  Kettering,    Mile^  B.   Pickering,  who  shall 

change  on  one  Sunday  in  every  six  weeks 

with   the   Minister  of  the   Market-Har- 

borough  Circuit;  Henry  Fish,  M.A.,  Bn- 

pemumeraty. 
SB  Markit-Harborough,  WUlbun  Malpaa.    One 

Mked.    Rkhard  j^land,  sen.,  Supemume<> 

nry. 
8Q  CkatUrU,  Henry  P.  Wilson,  Thomas  Bennitt 

(March). 
flOOundfe,    John     Danks,    John    ^onef    (4) 

(Elton). 

UL  KKNT  D18TRI0T.^^(«nn  FkUktt, 
Ckaif 


Qugih  Jcnet  (a),  Tinancial  Seeretarjf. 
61  Canterbury,  Adam  Fletoher,  Joeeph  Dyson 

(WhltsUbloM   WUU4m  H.  CtarksoB,  Ba* 
pemumeiary. 
mFaffm-thamf  RJchfrd  Ohnpipan,  Janof  F, 
Belfield  (Bougbtoo). 

63  lUfchifter,  Hugh  Jones  (a),  John  Poolto« 

(Prompton,  Kent). 

64  Oraveemd,  Thomas  Thompson,  M,  A.,  Stfi^ien 

P.  Harvard  (Partford);  QaiUamlB  Andvawy, 
LL.  D. ,  Supemumerai7 . 

9ft  Skecmeiv,  Thomas  p^ing,  who  «h%ll  changit 
on  one  Sunday  ip  every  six  weeks  with  the 
Ministers  of  the  Rochester  Circuit. 

OSUarpate,  George  Dlanchfloww,  Thomas 
Chops  (Ramsgate);  John  Vercoe,  Super- 
numerary. 

67  Dover t  John  B.  Alexander,  George  8.  Tyler; 

Jamee  Jarrett,  Roger  Moore,  William  D. 
Ooy,  Bupemaraeraries. 

68  FolketUme,  James  H.  Rigg,  George  HobUl 

(Eiham,  near  Canterbury);  Thomas  KUner 
(Lyminge,  near  Hythe),  Supernumerary. 

eo  Deal,  Jabex  Palmer,  WUIiam  S.  Snow 
(Sandwich). 

yo  J^,  Francis  Teal,  who  shall  change  on  one 
Sunday  in  every  six  weeks  with  the  Minis- 
ters of  the  Hastings  Circuit  One  asked. 

yi  Tenterden,  John  Wood  (a),  Francis  Stand- 
Cast  (Woodchurch,  near  Staplehurst). 

7S  Ae^finrd,  Henry  Padgham,  who  shall  change 
on  one  Sunday  in  every  six  weeks  with  the 
Ministers  of  the  Canterbury  Circuit. 

73  Amdktifvf,  Thomas   J.  Walker,  Albert  J. 

Popham  (Hawkhurst). 

74  Maidstone,  John  Heamsbaw,  Edward  Knlbbs. 

75  Sittinsfiwurtie,  Maurice  Britton,  who  shall 

change  on  one  Sunday  in  every  six  weeks 
with  the  Ministers  of  the  Favenham  Cir- 
cuit. 

Chatham  Oarrieon,  Nehemlah  Cumock,  Jun. 

I^eemest  Garrison,  Charles  H.  Kelly 
(Brompton,  Kent). 

The  Camp,  Bhanuiife,  Joeeph  Webster. 
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IT.   HOBWlOtf  AND  LYNX  DiemaCTw— 

jr«rfto  Jubb,  Fimimeki  Seentanh 

7B  S«rwldi,  John  TaJboC.  WUUam  Hawkan. 

77  Bmngof,  John  BngUl,  Edmnnd  DanieU,(I'Od- 
doo). 

7t  JTtfra-ITaUkan,  Jacob  Tonrcj,  Thomas 
Tanar  (Aylihani). 

79  roHMMA,  Wflitem  BtaDpaon,  William  Ba- 
mar;  Jamea  WaOar,  Supennmeravy. 

•0  LomtU^,  John  Locke,  Joteph  H.  Skewcb 

n  PMiaUaBond  I'yvBnAjvftaai,  Frederick  Scad- 
dhis,  (PeaMnhall,8ttffoIk),  whoahaUchange 
OD  one  Bunday  in  eveiy  twelTC  weelu  with 
the  Miniaten  of  the  Loweatoft  CIreoit. 

m  J)U$,  ^oaeith  PkjM*  Chariea  Boxhridge  (Botea- 
dale),  Thomaa  Bolam. 

nAUUbormvk  mtd  Ntw-Bmdbmkam,  B«iO»- 
mta  ElTiaa  (New-Bnckmham),  Beniy 
Brown  (Attieboroagh) ;  George  EUidga 
(New-Boekenham),  Buperuuineraiy. 

84  Btirp  fit  Sdtmmmdrt,  Oeofge  Gngor,  Oiariat 
J.  Barton. 

as  IMK,  G«ifgc  Gibaon,  who  ikaU  change  on  one 

Bondaj  hi  eveiy  aia  weaka  with  the  Minia- 

ter  of  the  Walaingham  Cireoit. 
81  Irm,  Martin  Jnbb,  Jamea  Smith,  Jceeph 

C.  Wright  (Tenington). 
87  BKugkam,  John  BiaaeD,  Samnel  W.  Lawton 

(Eaat  Dereham). 
nDemmkam,    Chailea   B.    RlteUe,   Richard 

Webb  ;  Jamea  Lemmoo,  Supernumerary. 
mW<dth^kaai,Wmi$mWmaj.   One  asked. 
90  Witbeaeh,    Thomaa   D.   Bahiea,  Frederick 


9lTke(fifrd,   John  Bohun,  Robert  H.  Mole 

(Methwold). 
98MiUd0iAoil.  Thomas  Peanon  (c),  Thomas 

Hortoo ;  Thomas  Newton,  Soperaumeraiy. 
91  JBy,  George  RoaaeU,  Mark  Shaw  (Badden- 

hnm),  John  D.  BaRisoiL 

Y.  OXFORD  DISTRICT.— Jliekani  Bajr, 

Ebauaer  MouUim  {a),  FbumeM  Seentanf, 

94  Oj;fifrd,  Thomas  Deny,  John  Scott  (n). 
» Biifk'Wgemibe,  George  Buckley,  John   F. 
Raw. 

96  inhMy,  Richard  Ray.  Richard  Hardy. 

97  Amfticry,  Ebeaeser  Monlton  (▲).  Lionel  D. 

Reay ;  John  T.  Yeates,  Supemumemy. 
nKimeUm,   Thomaa    Champneaa,   who    shall 

Changs  on  one  Sunday  in  erery  aiz  weeks 

with  ths  Mhilatsit  of  the  Banbury  Circuit 
»Nabturf,  Geofge  Savery,  Jamas  &  Haigh, 

Edwaid  Brioe  (Ktaigsdere). 
100  BeadUng,  James  F.  Maatera,  Eiekiel  Burton; 

George  Jackson  (Wokingham),  Supemn- 


JahaW. 


101  Buitger/ML,  Wnilam  DaTlss  (a),  E.  Ashtoo 
Jones  (Lamboome). 

109  Marlborough,  Josiah  Myoock,  Joaeph  Tay- 
lor (Pewaey). 

108  WatUngUm,  Jamea  H.  Peet,  who  ahall 
change  on  one  Sunday  In  CTcry  aix  weeks 
with  the  Mhilftter  of  the  Thame  Circuit. 

104  T%amt,    Thomas  Brown ;    Fsnl    C]arks« 


lOS  BMcftiqr,  wmam  J. 

Qarlick  (Buckingham). 
IWCkippimg-NortoH,  Joaei*  ^^     ^  „  .^ 

William  Ooodridga   (Stow-eo-At-WiH), 

Charles  H.  Googh ;  John  T.  MaricyiSvp^ 

nnmerary. 
lO7a0mdon,    Henry     Badger,    Wilftoa  n. 

Ihompaon  (Farxinfdon),  BflnyO-Bstto^ 

108  ronfcve.  JohnKslghllBy,  JeaephBatta* 
108 -rfWivifl".  Arthur  Baneom,  who  *aa  efca^ 
on  one  Sondsy  In  eveiy  ■»  we«k»  «tt  »s 
llJiiistanoC  ths  Oxford  CtaonL 


VL  PORTSMOUTH  DI8TBlCI-->Wo 
Gedoh 


WiOkmEUm, 


OcoigeC  Taylor; 
GcosgeRaayell, 


III  Ootport,  Robert  Colman,  who  riaB 

.     on  one  Sunday  in  erery  sscnth  »»  *• 

MlnlatersofthePsfflBBOBthCaTCaB.  Om 


lU  SatUbvrg,  John  KIDki^ ' 

WIlUamTiantar,!     . 
lU  Poole,  James  Cooke  (a),  Rkhaid  Hsit« 

(Swanaga),  Samnd  Yhieant  (WsrshaBi). 

One  naked. 
114  Wmborm,  John  M.  Bodden,  MalAsw  B. 

Smith  (Cnnbonis).  

Barton*   WlUlaaa  B.  Dpwrtoa  94«^ 

ton).  _ 

nesoiopon,  jou  oi  irifpw,  Jsh"  b.  Dj». 

Walter  P.  Johns  (Ventaori.CtiBrkaBia*- 
ley  (Prwhwater);  WnUam  Mohtar»  Safir- 

WIRgio,     Thomas   <Mboni,    Omdas   Will 

(Cowea).  John  M.  MorfOl  (Bandoni. 
118 

geant. 
119  irindksiter,  Thomas  R.  Jonea,  K« 

Smith  (Romasy). 
110  Andooer,  John  T.  DuneaB,  Joaeph  IhaBV 

(Whitchurch).  ^ 

Wl  Ckiekater,  Samod  Yoong,  Fnads  R  8ml- 

bach  (Uttlehampton). 


YIL  CHANNEL  ISLANDS  DISTRICT/ 

Mattktm  gg/fininf  _ 


Itt  euomteg,   (BfigHok,)  Wflttsm  8. 

Alfred  D  Cope,  Joseph  H.  Sbck;  Oiis« 

Cooke,  Charlsa  Nig|itias»fe.  imo^^ 

herty,  SapemoBiemiaa.  ,..„„.^_  • 

lUGuamoeg  and  SMfc,  f J)V«MiJ  WOhM  «• 

Bandcock.  William  Nkotts,  Edwaid  Gal- 


1S4  Aldemqf,  (BngliAJ  William  i 
1»  AkUnug,  (FrrmekJ  Philip  Tomglb 
IM  Jeroeg,  (SngKskJ  Joaeph  Watson. 
137  Jor9eg,(FremdkJ  MatthewQallliaai  Oat^ 

Leale,  Philip  Le  Grsatay  S  Basff  it  ^^ 

as7»  SopeniuiiisnKy. 


BELioioirs  inteluobkcb; 


826 


Tm.  DETONFORT  DISTRICT^— Itotet 
Bond,  Chotnmm. 

Robert  Leakt,  rinemdal  Secretary. 

mik9t^foH,  Robert  Bond,  Edward  ShelUrii, 

Robert  DaioD. 
IttP^mMtt.  Robort  Leake.  Oeotge  Scott  (p), 

WiUiem  W.  Duke,OireD  Deviea;  WUUem 

P.  BaseM,  M.A.,  WUUam  Bnrt,  Richeid 

Baddy  (iTy-biidge),  Sapemumerarlea. 
II  XotmeBifM,  Edwin  Blake,  Thomae  Wenn, 

TUonuM  T.  Short  (Coed's  Graen). 
IZlBoUtwrO^,     James     Meadmoie,     Ow«n 

Watkiik 
la  jriftlenpfM,  Peter  Pfer«»ns,  Robert  LIckf • 

(Stiatton) ;  Willkun  Barvie,  SupemiUiiie- 

laiy. 

U3Xiifcesrtf,  WUIiaai  I«.  Wlagell,  John  Mack, 
Joba  E.  Doubledaj ;  WUUam  Real,  Soper- 
aomeraiy.    .1 

iMCWItivlm,qeotseQjitoD,  Alfred  Fieemaa 

(b)  (Saltasiil. 

l»7M4U»ek,   WaUam  Penooson,    FiMcriek 

FWend  (Qonnialake),  Richard  P.  Davey. 
iXCameifimi,  Geoi«e   Kevem,    Richard  B. 

^ny  (Wadebridge);  John  Robinson,  Su- 

penomerary. 
»!  Kinfirifridfie,  Ebene^r  Tovey.  Ahofod  T. 

Bocking  (Saknmbe). 
UB  AidoM  and  JkunmoHtk,  Andrew  Rennard 

(Ovtmouth)^  Humphrey  Hnghee  (Brix- 

ham). 
U9J«Uttrion,  Samuel   Halgb,   George.  Cart- 

migfal  (BuckfluUoIgh). 

DL  CORNWALL  DIST&ICT^  JTWiom 
Jetiopt  Gftotnmin. 

Tkomat  Hard9,  Financial  Secretary. 

1«>  Aotbua,  Wlllbun  Jeaaop,  Thomas  Rlchatds, 

Jamee  J.  Wray. 
Iti  Gnabonw,  John  Parkes,  Thomas  Hughee, 

John  Rhodee  (n),  Jolm  Bonham. 
1«  IWMovtt,  Philip  Fowler,  Robert  C.  Banatt 

(Pearyn),  John  Gnnnell ;  Charlee  Jankm 

(Pfearyn),  Supernumerary. 
143  IViiro,  Edward  Nye,  John  Walter;  Robert 

Young,  Sttpemumemry. 
l4tGiKmap,  Samuel  Brown  (a)  (Carharrack), 

Benjamin  Smith  (a)  (Ponsaoooth). 
j«  SL  Agnee,  William  Hopkfais,  Alfred  Barber. 
1«  SL  AueteU,  Thomas  Hardy.  John  W.  Etiier. 

idge,  Pb.D.,  Jabes  Overton  (Mevagissey), 

Robert  J.  Andrew. 
^*78UlHue€f,  Robert  O.  Badcock,  John  Ed- 

«>nls(a)  (Genans). 
|«  Axtefe,,  John  Gilbert,  Frederick  Barber. 
l«£l  Ceivmb,  Henry  Daniels,  Anthony  Tk^kw 

(Padetow). 
UO  Pauanee,  John  &  Rldedale,  Benjamin  Field, 

J<*n  Watson  (b). 
Wl  fit.  /list,  Joseph  Spencer,  George  E.  Young, 

Edward  Dodds. 
IM  fit.  /«er,  John  Ryan,  Joseph  Shnpeon ;  John 

Smedky,  Supemnmerary. 
|U  BetUy  lakenOe,  Bender  Qeaefa. 
UiAdKMe,   Christopher    Rkller,    Bei^amln 

Bfowae,  Isaac  Rodgera. 
»$aa9U,  Edward  Rnseell,    WUliam  H.  W. 

l^vuif  Bnlal  O.  UalUard. 
U8Mararini,MvlfatYoiing,  WUUam  BnitheD. 


X.  EXETER  DIflTRICT.-neopftftitf  Pn^ 
CSkocmuM. 

Tkomiu  Jamet,  Financial  Seertlanf. 

U7  Exeter,  Thomas  James,  John  Jones  (b), 
James    J.   Prescott    (Topsham).      One 

1A8  Tiveritm,  James  Aldls,  tietcher  Menhinick 
(CoUumptdta). 

159  Taunton  and  Wellington,  William  P.  Shtter, 

Joseph    Morris   (WelUngton),   John  D. 
Thomas;  John  Shnmons,  Joseph  Pletoher, 
Sapemumerarlea. 
WeOeyan  CoOegiaU  JnHitution,  Samuel  Sfan- 
.  mon^.  Governor  and  Chaphilli. 

160  BrUifewUer,  WUUam  Swallow^  Thomas  H. 

Leale.  ' 
Iffl  8outk-P/Btherton,  Thomas  W.  Jmlth,  Jamei 

Cooper  (Crewkeme). 
162  BwUcigh-SaUerlon,     ^obn    Farsona     (Ski- 

<     mouth),  Charles  J.  Prettoh. 
1G3  Aifminster,  Isaac  Duvies'y  who  shaU  chai«e 

on  one  Sunday  in  every  quarter  with  the 

Mb^teri  of  the  Budl^lgh-Salterton  Cir» 

cuit  .   ; 

IM  Bridport,     Matthew'    Giles,    Geoige    L 

AUen.    One  asked.    John  Stevens,  8a- 

pemumehtfy. 
186fiamitopfi;,  John  Harding,    WUUam    F. 
.Clarke  (lUracoa^),  Frederick  Hunters 

WUliam  Worked,  Supietmumeraiy. 
M South'MoUon,  TUney  Rising,  John  P^mer. 
WBid^fijrd,     Samuel   Atkinson    (a),    Caleb 

Foster  (Torringion),  Josiah  F.  Felvus; 

John  F.  England  (Instow),  Supemume- 

raiy. 
188  Lunetei^,  Charles  J.  WUUams,  (WlUiton,) 

Peter  W.  Ramsden. 
1(10  OkAampton,  John  L  Dredge,  John  Lamp- 

lOBgh. 

170  Teignmouih,  TheophUus  Pugh,  WUUam  M. 

Stapleton,  (Torquay),  Nicholas  Boyna 
(Newton- Abbot) ;  John  Morgan  (Tor- 
quay), Robert  Lewis,  Supernumeraries^ 

XL  BRISTOL  DISTRICT.- irartam  Shaw.A)^ 
Chairman, 

Jama  Maper,  Financial  Seeretarp. 

171  Bristol,  (King-street,  ^c,)  James  Mayer, 

Samuel  Lord,  Nicholas  Bishop,  M.A., 
John  A.  Lyth ;  William  W.  Houch,  Joeeph 
Wood,  Charles  Tucker,  Alexander  T.  Weir, 
Supernumeraries. 

178  Bristol,  (Langton-slreet,  ^c,J  Joseph 
Lawton,  Richard  Wrench ;  James  Stott, 
Supernumerary. 

173  Bristol,  (Clifton,  ^e.,)  WUUam  Shaw  (a), 
WUllam  M.  Punshon,  M.A.,  James 
Pearce ;  John  Pearce,  Supemumeraiy. 

VJi  Kingtwood,  James  Smeeth,  William  See- 
combe  (Redfield,  near  Bristol),  Imsc  B. 
Page  (Hanham,  near  Bristol) ;  Daniel 
Hatelcy,  Charles  Currelly  (Downend,  near 
Bristol)  Supernumeraries. 

178  Banwdl,  Edmund  Lockyer,  Thomas  Wood 
(B)  (Axbridge) ;  Henry  V.  Olver,  Super- 
numerary. 

178  Weston-super-Mare,  Richard  Sergeant, 
Charles  D.Newman  (Bumham,  Somerset). 


Rsuoiovi  vmhttamtOL 


177  atrmi4*  JoN  W.  BobOTto,  JobB  B.  Chute 

(Stratum,  QMV  dfwccster),  wniiun 
Callsdine;  Jubn  Oabora  (Bialey),  Super- 
^Bm0ru7. 

178  Dunkp,  ^win  Thorlcy,  Junes  W.  A1di«i 
iTBSlonekouM  and   EastinpUm,  William  H. 

Lewli,  Bobert  F.  Cape. 

180  WMer^tmrne  and  nombuiy,  (near  Bris^ 

tot,f  WflUam  Baker,  Jun.,  who  ihall 
ch^ge  on  (me  Sunday  lo  etery  ilx  ireek# 
with  the  Mfaitoten  of  the  Kingtwood 
CIrciilt. 

181  Gloueetkr,  Jeieph  HoUis,  Frederick  Balls ; 

William  Baker,  sen.,  8upemiiun«ar]r> 

182  Tnekuburp,  John  Knowles 

Malvern,  Joseph  B.  Blsnch,  who  shaO 
change  regulsjrly  with  Uie  Minister  of  tha 
Tewkesbqnr  Circuit 

188  CMtmham,  William  H.  Saxigent,  James  D. 
Tetle/,  John  J.  Twills  ( W^nchcombe) ; 
(leorge  Bobfnson,  Supernumerary. 

184  Neufport,  (MtmnumOuMhreJ  Edwai^  Wat- 
son, John  Nowett  (Plllgwenlly),  Robert 
Bentley. 

180  Oardif,  Peter  Budd,  James  R.  Webb, 
James  Sheannan  (Penarth),  Jonathan  3* 
Spencer. 

188  Poniypriddt  Robert  Osss,  Tliomas  Clark. 

187  Bri4gefi4,  Samnel  H.  ^aidl^,  Joseph  9, 

SUcox. 

188  JifonauNitt,  Jlosr,   €md   Ftrut  qf  Jtaon, 

George  Beaid.  William  Jackson  (c)( 
Thomas  Armett,  Supemnmer^ry. 

189  ChepalMift  Joseph  |.  Page,  who  shall  change 

on  one  Sunday  In  CTery  sis  weeks  with 
the  Ministers  of  the  Newport  Circuit. 

190  Abergavenny,  John  W.  Dawson,  who  shall 

change  on  one  Sunday  in  eyery  six  weeks 
Withthe  Ministers  of  the  Pontypool  Circuit. 
CriMiOweU,  Edward  Psrry,  who  shall  set 
under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Abergavenny. 

191  Fcnlypool,  Alexander   Pnddlcombe,   John 

Lewis  (b)  (Gamdlffaith). 
I9i  Ledburp,    John  Andernon,    John   KirtJan 

(NewentU 
ynSttr^Ml,    Chariee  WiHIanss,    EUsba    M. 
Sheam. 

Xn.  BATH  DISTRICT.— .FVtmclr  A,  Wmi, 

TkemM  B.  Goodwtn,  FuumeM  Seerdarf. 

194  BdA.  Tbomas  B.   Goodwin.    Kdward    J. 

Robinson;     James   Cbeeswright,    John 

Ptnkney,  Supernumeraries. 
WevhSinsiwood  School,  Frsncii  A-  West, 

Governor  and  Chaplain* 
199  Brae(/bni-oii-:^Mm,  Pnul  Orchard  (Ttqw^ 

bridge),   GifTord  Dorey  1  Thomas  Webb 

(Trowbridge),  Samuel  Blmont.  Supemu- 

mersries. 
196  Hidsomer'NorUm,    Robert  Dyson*  James 

Hartle  (Paulton,  near  pristol),  Herbert 

Burson;    John   Wesley  ^^tton,  Robert 

Dugdale,  Supernumeraries. 
}97  Frome,  Thomas  Haswell,  Thomas  Holasei 

Jsmes  Mowat,  Supernumerary. 
Warminster,  Henry  DouihwaiiB,  who  shall 

change  on  one  Sunday  in  every  six  weeks 

with  the  Minister!  of  the  Fronie  Circuit. 


I,   JasMS    MttdMD,  fMr  Wn- 

kenxie  (CbippeBhan),  Joka  KiAf  (OiM* 
199  JDtrvtef ,  James  F.  Brougbton,  «te  AsD 

change  on  one  Sunday  Is  eT<rf  mx 

with  the  Miaislaraef  ths 

cult. 
100  a4Btai-Jf«lM,    Bveraid  Tlgis. 

Vinscm  (WeHs),  Jotaa  StsmhitfiB. 
901  Cadle-Cmrtp,  ^,  ArChu  a  HsOH. 
OOfiiShsrfteme,  lilward  Fisoa,  WiUfeM  Mkhat- 

SQA  {  John  Bastard,  BupMiiia<wiy. 
f03  TeovU^  Geoisa  BwidsDhaak,  Wfitem  0. 

DiddB. 

904  ir<ymoMlk,    James    Ray,    Jamsi   Pint; 

WilJtem  HsBlcy,  aopsniumsaiy. 

905  Portkmd,  JabexIbMight,  John  B.  Lstf. 
S06  DordUiter,  John  ADin,  James  WslMr. 
Wf  8kq/tnb»ny,  RabMt  Oover,  Heaiy  Ksrt 

(BteBdfwd),  Gaoiv*  Bsinassmka 
S08  atoMtonbvrpmid  Kelmten,  Natbaald  UUcs, 
(KetaitaB,  naa»gqaaerto»),whertsli  i*sii 
on  two  Sundays  in  eadi  ^aasfesr  with  the 
MbiUtsr  ef  the  Caalla-Gaicy  ClNaiL 

XUL  SWANSEA  DISTRICTw-ITiliaB  I. 
Rogtn, 


WUdg,FimaneialSeerdtmf. 


flOOasmisea,  Ohariea   Rawllags,  Jeka  GsM 

(MnmUes).    Ooa  asked. 
GoMcr,  Jabea  Iiedale  (Horton),  whs  ddH 

ohaage  on  one  Banday  in  every  sis  ««to 

with  the  Minlstasa  of  the  Swaams  Cotsk. 
210  JTeath,  James  Taylor  (a),  Sanmd  BtaWe? 

(Briton-Ferry). 
911  MerMyr-3>iMI,  Bamnel  Beard,  Edeaed  A 

Wain  (Aberdare). 
219  Tndeffar,  George  Hageo,  Edmmwl  listo^ 
918  BrfmnatBT,    Herbert  W.  HaisBB.  CfcadM 

Bingant  (Ebbw-Ya)e). 
914  Brecon,  Chariea  Hilfaud,  WmiaB  e  ▼*» 

(Uay)i  WiUiam  Davies  (a),  SnpenaM- 

tary. 
9l50srMarCkm,    John   PhOp,  Matthew  Ugto 

(Llanelly). 

916  fiaverfMt'  Veti,  Wflltem  R.  Rogm,  >«* 

Symons  (Milford),  John  W.  Meody« 

917  Pembroke,  Aaron  Langley,  tliemai  WMi 

(Pembroke- Dock),  Joseph  Mole  (TviiS'' 
Ooffinan  and  LMurme-Mhut,  mmr  ikM- 

trytt,   Bnchley    Yates,    who   ihsll  «t 

under  the  direction  of  the  Chairaaa  af  th* 

Diatrict. 
utki  iftUe]ffk,  One  aAed. 

ZIV.  SOUTH  WALES  DISTRICT.- 

<B). 


/sooe/sMfcliif  (a), 
fWeUk 


918  Merlk^TpMl,  John  Raaa 
219  Tred^ffor,  Owen  Ovan,  Johs 
990  Aberdart,  Lewis  Williaas» 
on  two  Sondays  in  avsry 
Minister  of  the  Mer«byr-1>d«fl 
m  BbbwYakanA 
Thomas  M 


mutoiova  nrmucnavev. 


Iltei0irtr«4v.  littM  Jmbiu  (a),  vim  tlHOl 
okMiie  OB  OM  Sundaj  ta  evMor  two 
nontlis  with  the  Miaiata*  (tf  tiM  Ovdiff 
CbcsH. 

2240Fvo(ifi,  Evan  Biebaidt.  wIm  tball  change 
on  one  0aidi^  hi  every  iivarter  w:th  the 
MhiiMen  of  th«  Bhh«-Val«  Cireult. 
OMaahed. 

Ml  UewUlli,  Joaeph  JQWe,  Thooiaf  Phttllpai 

Heoiy    Wfleoz.     Frederick 


n?  Aeanen,  Thnothy  Jonee,  Daniel  Roderick. 

WUmpeUr,  Robert  Jones  (c),  who  shall 
change  on  one  Sondaj  in  eTcry  six  weeks 
with  the  Minister  of  the  Aher«ynm  Cir- 
cuit 

nAhenfron,  Richard  Brans;  Robert  Owen, 
Morgaa  Griffith,  Bqp^nrameraries. 

no  fit  JDseMV,  Thomas  Jones  (a),  who  shall 
change  on  one  Snndaj  in  every  qoarter 
with  the  Mfaiialen  of  the  Oannarthen 
ClreaitL 

W  AberjfitupA,  John  Jones  (a),  Thomas 
Thomas  (fycrddol). 

WTshmnunt  John  Ri^berU  im),  who  shall 
change  on  two  Sundays  in  every  ijuarter 
with  the  MInlaton  of  the  Aberystwyth 
Cireult 

BS  JfodbjeiliBa,  Henry  Bury,  Isaac  Jenktns(B). 

S34  UamkOoei,  Bei^amla  Roberta,  David  Evans 
(Trefegfwys). 

XY.  NORTH  WALES  DISTRICT.— Ilkomar 
Avlbwti^,  Claii'wan. 

8amd  Davkt,  fbumeial  Seerttarg. 

iSiDnbiffk,  TbOBHW  lfoifit>  Rlobwd  Uoigan 

m  EutUm,  Robert  Jones  (a),  who  ehaU  change 

on  one  Sunday  in  eveiy  six  veaks  vith  the 

Mfaiisler  of  the  Corwen  Clfo«it» 
VJ  Oantm,  John  Rvaas  (a). 
as  f rei^Mlini,    John    Hi«heft    (a),    Robert 

Hughes  (Cefn). 
m  CotdpMik,  (n$ur  WruOumJ  Jolin  Riehaids, 

David  Levis  (Rtymho). 
UO  Uoanert,  Owen  Evans,  who  shall  diAnge  on 

one  8«iday  in  every  quwteff  with  the 

If  iaialoM  of  the  Conway  Cirevit. 
Ulfmmatim  mui  Bkunam  M/MMog^  Evan 

KvMs  (A),  who  shaUaot  vnder  thedireetlon 

of  the  Chalio%B  oC  the  District. 
MSiMnycff,  John  Rartloy,  Ev«n  Rvwbs  (b)  ; 

Lot  Hu^es,  BnpesnmBeniry. 
Maameqr,  WilUam  Evum,  HmouM  Griftth 

I^  (UaadudBo). 
S44£«wnMol,  IF«M,  Richvd  Priehavd,  Isaae 

Jenee,  John  Hugh  9v»ns  (Birkenfaaad)  i 

John  Uoyd,  SnpeiniiniewT. 
*45  JTofjiNeK,  Ebeneaer  Morgan,  CbariesNnt- 

taB  (Mew.|fvket.  n««r  Hkjl), 
•MAMOl,    Evan    Puglu    WiUi«m  Morgan 

(Chester). 
M9  MMf  Owen  Williams,  John  Ev»na  (a). 
MaaeMimHf,  Methweloh  Thomas,  who  shall 

change  on  one  Snnday  In  eveiy  •!«  weelu 

wlihtho  MiBialaroof  th«  Bangor  Cironlft, 
i^fi  iariMk,  Jolia  9isM9ih  Felet  Jones  (a). 
m  IfeliMid.  Joim  Jtnet.  (c),  fMof  J«iim  (b) 

(Aberffir^wK 
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Ml  Cmnmntmx  Wflllam  Pavlee  (o),  FhQIp Wi|- 

Uams  (Port-Pinorwio) }  Rlch^  Bonner, 

Snpefpiimeinry. 
K^  Bangor,   WilUam  Jones,   Griffith  Jonee; 

Rohoft  Jones  (b).  Book^SUwmrd, 
S6S  Trtgarlkt   (i^mr  BaingarJ    Rf^n    pavlee, 

Robevt  T.  Owep  (Retheed*). 
UkPvBUhaU    Richard   WiUiams,    wlm    shall 

eb^nge  on  one  8«nd«y  in  every  gnarter 

with  tbo  Kixdsten  of    the  G«m»np«» 

Clrevit. 
SMfiarmoua,    John     Qpgheo    (p),   William 

ThovM  (Port^ftfndM). 
iMJMgeUg,    Owen  Llqyd   Ditviof,  Dwiel  A. 

WiUlams  (Towyn). 
807  UanfffUin,  Thomns  Anhrfy,  Robert  Jonee 

(n);     WIUi«m     Ratten,    John    liowli 

Riohardf,  Snpemumerariea. 
VBUanrMMr,     (mm    Ofnoffry,)     8omnel 

Davies,  AHtor,  Hugh  Jones  (a)  (Lten- 

sUyn)  ;  William  Rowlandf,  BHSemnme- 

ma  (Oswestry). 
W^UmAtir,  (neap   WdAgMxij   William  H. 

RviHis,  pi^vid  Jones  (n)  (Mellbd). 

XYL     BIRMINGHAM     AND     AHRKWa. 
BURY  DIBTRICT.-^ote  JVaN, 


Robert  N.  Toung,  Finaneial  Stcr^my, 

Wi  Sirm(n(^am, .  fCkerrihttreet,  ^e.J    Jamee 

Garr,  James  Chalmers,  M.A.,  Robert  N. 

Toong. 
861  Birminf^em,  (Bdmant-rovo^^e.J  Henry  M. 

Harvard,  Sampson  Cocks,  Georj^e  Follows, 

John  Pearson. 
88SB<rm<n^m,  (Wttkg  Chapd,  £^e.,)  John 

Burton,  Jamee   P.   Dunn,  R.    Gardner 

Smith ;  JosUh  Goodwin,  Supemuroemiy. 
808  Wut'BrmMiek,  John  Hall.  Walford  Green 

(Smethwiek),  Joseph  Higham. 
864  Wednetburp,    (Springhead    (Jhapd,    ^e.J 

John  Relph,  Riehard  Bland,  jun.  (Bmdley, 

Bilston),  Iseac  Gould;  William  Naylor, 

Superminieiniy. 
fn  Wedtiaburp,  (  WtOeg  Chopei,  ^cj  Joseph 

Roberts,  WUUam  Ex|ey  (Hill-Top,  West- 

BroiowlelOi    ChiM>les    Lawton,     (Grsa|> 

Bridge). 
flpa  r4<Mi4l,   (Wetkg  (^hevd,  4re-,i   Willtem 

Cattle,  ^osepli  BxeU  (Pel«|U)i  Thomas 

Edimida,  Supmiumerary. 
9Q  WgUali,  ((kntrnmi/  any*!,  ^c^,}  Tliomw 

M.  Fitsgerald  (Willenhall),  WUlhtm  H. 

BMkbridgo  (Rhmwioh),  John  9.  Gmbh. 
fnWoiverl^imptfin,    BeiO«iaiU     R.     Waddy, 

William  D.  Tyaok,  Austin  D%vey  (Wednts- 

fleld-Hnth,  Wolverhampton)  i  George  B. 

Macdonald,  Supemunenuy, 
969  JNMfln*  John  Watson  (a),  Samuel  R.  WU- 

liamA  (Rttipgshigi,  WolverbMaptoo). 

870  DudUg,  Ridiard  Rymer,  RiobaJrd  Gfores. 

871  TipUm,  WUlinm  R.  Dennis,  GeoigeF.Drivefk 
878  OUburg^  TbomMWithlngton,  Joeepli  Caley. 
m  Stourbridge,     Thomas     Sheers,     Thorny 

Overton;  John Thpn^u, Supemnmerary. 
874  Stourport,  Joseph  Little  (a),  Johq  Rmop 

(Kidderminster) ;  John  Bmmdon  (Bewd- 

ley),  Snpomumecary. 
979  W^nrcuUiry  Henry  KirkUnd,  Rieburd  W. 

Butterworth  (Droitwich). 
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MELrotoni  mrBLuoraos* 


sySBiiwuyi^PW,  lUbot  T.  Rimdte,  who  duril 
duuigvon  ana  Sondayiii  eyerydz  weeks 
with  the  Ministen  of  the  thAe  Bbmtaig- 
haai  Cii«iiile<  tatoeuivtkj. 

tn  Bveakam,  Hen?  Lftogher,  WflUam  Reeding 
(Bidfocd,  near  Akcater). 

S78  ReddUek,  John  W.  Onnkahaw,  Bomfocd 
BuftowiL 

179  Qmaifry,  WilUem  Box,  WnHBm  Hont. 

I,    William  nafenport,  Geoiso 
t    TliODM    CoUioa    (WalhriclE), 


(•). 
son  (Stoke);  WimaaB  W< 


itl  abxi^/brd-v^an-Awaa,  Peter  Pnaeott,  who 
ifaall  cbange  on  one  Bonday  in  eveiy 
five  weeks  with  the  Mfaiiaten  of  the 
LeaminKton  Cireult. 

StiTtedkfay,  Benjamin  Blaefc,  William  L. 
WatkiMM,  John  R  James  (Atherstone) ; 
#ohn  SmIChson,  tapenramemry. 

MSArewaftwry,  Snmnel  Addian,  Samuel 
NaiA ;  Benjemln  Wood,  Boperanmemiy. 

S84  Madden,  (mar  Inmb^^dffi^J  Wfiliam  Allen 
(b>,  Oeckve  Panonsoo,  James  Greenkuid  i 
Edwaid  Sumner,  Thomas  Brothwood 
(Bridgnorth),  Snperanmerariek 

au  WMt^tm,  Joeho^  PrieeHaTt  EMneaar  A. 
Gardiner^  John  A.  &  Hafty  <8bilhnl). 

flBSIndloir,  Robert  W.  Bro9mfleld,  Joeeph 
HOligan.  ^ 

VJKimgUm,  WUUam  J.  Dawaon,  WiUiam 
Gibson  (Prestelgn),  James  Veames  (L^- 
minster).  , 

KniffMem,  (RadnorthireJ  Nidiolas  Kely- 
nack,  who  shall  chango  on  two  Sundays  fn 
each  qnarter  with  the  HJnisters  of  the 
Ludlow  Cirenit. 


XTIL      MACCLESFIELD     DISTRICTw^ 


^nOonir  IFard,  FbumeialSeerttaiy, 

n^Maede^dd,  Samnel  Simpeon,  John  G. 
Cox,  Anthony  Ward  (BoIUngton); 
Edward  Collier,  Sopernomersfy. 

SSB  JOderUg-BAgt  and  Knut^fimi,  WUiam  Ed- 
wards (Alderi^-Edge,  near  Mandiestcr), 
Charles  W.  Prest  (KnutsTord) ;  William 
Williams  (b),  Snpernumersiy. 

S90  Buxton,  Joseph  Bate,  John  Julian. 

01  CsH^leton,  James  B.  Thomas,  Geoige  H<^ 
brey. 

SOfffiamftadb,  John  Gregoiy,  who  shaO 
change  on  one  Sunday  in  ereiy  six  weeks 
with  the  Ministers  of  the  Congleton 
Circuit 

i8S  NiMmptwkk  amd  CmMt  Robert  H.  Bare, 
Charies  G.  Turton,  Wesl^  Bninjate, 
Jowph  A.  Hemsworth ;  Henry  R  Britten, 
Snpemumemry. 

»4  JTMtlhffidk,  Richard  Bornabrook,  Robert 
Gilbert;  Hemy  Powis,  Supernumerary. 

t»  Bvrtiem,  George  Roebuck,  John  R  Cooke 
(Hanley),  Frederick  W.  Macdonald. 

fgg  Tmutatt,  Samuel  Hooley,  William  Barley 
(KldsgroTC). 

VfJ  StwautU-umUr-L^me,  John  Hornby,  Wil- 
liam Limmex  (Audley),  Thomas  J.  Walsh 
(SUrerdale). 


iFcaloB), 

Vaato^ardt     Gcoige    Hughes,   WiHB  M. 

Armistead  (Rogeley). 
SOOIceft,  Thomas  Leach,  William  T.  Sdaa, 


301  UUaaetUr,  Jmnes  Hanis,  Joseph  Sheta. 
;,  Jamm   P.  Faiitanra.  whsdnl 


Sonday  inevoyds 
with    the    MInistem   of  the  UttenM 
CireniL 


XYHL  LITERPOOL  BBTRlCT.-inana 
Bni^fijtd^^ 


icD  livtrpoU,  (BrwantSdt  Ompd,  ^t^  Wifliau 
T.  RaddilTe,  Georse  R  MeDer,  J^ 
Welion,  Marmaduko  a  Osben,  Hosy 
Bodds :  John  WerOl,  SupenuMnr;. 

304  Uvmpod^  (PiU-ttredi  ^J  Tbtmsi 
Brookes,  Thoopbibm  Talboft,  isMi 
Wayssan^  William  Seed(  WUUam  Ridi- 
etts.  Supernumerary. 

a^Lhterpool,  (WtOqf  Ckofd^  H-J  ^3n 

Bimilsford,  Thomas  Akroyd,Joha  CkB  :* 

Liverpool,  Robert  Buck,  who  Is  sppM**^ 

to  labour  far  the   spirltnal  beatflt  sf 


106  WaieHoo,    Geosgo   Bowdsn,   WiffiM  i. 
ITweddle  (Great-CTeeby). 

307  BtriBinktad,  Thomas  Llewellyn,  Joha  Bo*> 

man  (Tfiomton-Hou^),  George  Msthcr, 
Thomas  Rowson  (Roek-Fsfty). 

308  SeocoBihe,  Thomas  R  Batcher  (EgNBSBtJ. 

Edward  J.  BmlWisrd;  Thomm  Bmi 
<Egrsmont),  Snpervumsnuy. 

309  Okcrttr,  John  C.  Pengdly.  John  F.  MeMy, 

Nathan  Raw  (Tarpoclcy),  John  I 
eon  (a)  I  J«hB  ColUer,  SaperaoM 

310  Mold  md  BuekleifMomiU^  Joseph 

who  dudl  diange  on  one  Suadsy  la  fffeiT 
six.weeks  with  the  Mfaiisleesitf  i 
dreuit. 

SllChmorvm 

who  shatt  change  every  third  Strntuj  m* 
the  Ministers  of  the  Unwdndne  aad  Wvl 
and  the  Hotyhead  Cirealts,  altnalelr. 

3iS  I^uurialno  and  JIM.   Fredeckk  ftfM; 
Alfred  J.  French,  RA., 

313  Holpkead,  Joeeph  Olpheri. 

314  irreclmn,    John  Samnd    Jonei^ 

Daniel     (Oswcetiy);    Qtiflth    Hnftai. 


3UirMtokttr«*,    (BaiopJ     RMaid 

John  Hairis  (MarfcoUBtnyten), 

Hanrey. 
316  D'omi^tae,    John  Menia,   Ftederiek  P. 

Woolly;  John  Boyd  (Lymm), 8i«era»- 

mcrary. 
Siyjhmooni,    Walter  Teceee,    Fkodvicfc  V. 

Edmnnds( 

Joeeph  A.  Beet. 
313  8L  Bdm'i 

Charlea  Crawilmw  (Pmseet),  Jsha  A 


(Balnhill). 


llBUdlutfS  nVTSLLIQBNCS. 
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%l98Mfkport,  Wnutai  B.  ^pa,  Frtndi  W; 
6rB0Tet ;  Winiam  Conltai,  Ibmc  Keeling, 
John  Bowerl,  John  Hagne,  WilUMn  Kelk, 


no  Omtkirk,  WUUwn  H.  Robeon,  Winiam  R. 
Dtlby  (lUwdedey). 

SI  Wlffttm^  ThooiM  Aduni,  Richard  Harding* 
John  GlNM  ThottuM. 

93  Pmten,  John  Lambert,  G)Borg«  Dickenaoo, 
Thomas  Hasfaun,  Richard  Allen  (b); 
WIlHam  Sharpe  (Lytham),  Bamnel  Broad- 
bent  (Lytham),  Abel  Demaley,  Sapemu- 


S3  Ckartqf,  JoMfib  Sykes,  Bampaon  Reynoldii 

aS4Btadkp0o<  and  GariUmg,  JnxoM  Parkes, 
Alfred  F.  Abbott  (Fleetwood),  Moaet 
Kaje  (Garstang);  Benjamin  OaHaido 
(Poaltob-Ie-Fylde),  Snpemiuiieraiy. 

SB  ImututeTt  Benry  Smallwood,  Jamet  Oab- 
tree;  Thomaa  Rkhardaon,  Sapemunie' 
laiy. 

WSe»ttotBH,  Henry  Needle,  Henry  Valentine 
(Welibpool).  Okieacked.  John  Nteklin 
(Uanfilr,  near  Welabpool),  Supertoama- 
nty, 

XIX.  MANCHESTER  AND  BOLTON  DIS- 
TRICT.—Joftn  Hannah,  D.D.,  Chabrwum. 

WaUam  H.  Taghtt  FtnanekUSeergtarp. 

VJMandkaUr,  (OUkam-ttrea,  ^J  WHllam 
H.  Taytor,  Henry  Haitling,  Alfred  Free- 
man (a),  George  8.  Weeton  {  Henry 
Cherertoo,  Bapemomeniy. 

neoleffUxd  InstUuUon  ?— 
Knrfkem  Branch,  DkM>urp,  John  Hannah* 
DJX,  Theological  Tuiort  WUliam  Jack- 
wn  (a),  Qovtmar  nf  tkt  JnttiiuUon- 
HouBit  John  Dory  Geden,  Clauieai 
TMor  I     Theophllna     Chubb,     &A.» 

Wetiifan  Chapd  CommitUe,  John  Bedford, 
Oeiural  Seerdarp ;  JnUna  Bilgg,  8oer^ 
tarfi  AoHstmnL 

mitanthuler,  (IrwU-ttreet,  ^,)  Wffliam 
W.  Stamp,  George  Cumock  (Swlnton), 
Geoige  O.  B«t6,  Enoch  Salt 

39  Jfoaekerta^,  (OrMvenor-itrut,  ^c.,)  Theo- 
phlhia  Woolmer,  John  Y.  B.  Sbrewabniy, 
Thomaa  Braekenbnry,  T.  Bowman  Ste- 
phenion,  B. A  ,  Edward  Hawkin ;  William 
Bjtbway,  Supenramerary. 

3»  ManOttter,  (Onat  BridgnoaUr-ttnd,  ^c, ,} 
WUItam  DmTlaon,  Charles  Porah  (Patrl- 
erolt),  Samuel  H.  Pink,  Thomaa  M.  Therp  j 
James  J.  Topham  (Stietford)  Supcmnme- 
raiy. 

m  MohthaUr,  (Oaffttrd-rcad,  i^c,)  Pater  C. 
Horton,  Janiee  Allen  (b),  George  R. 
Osboni,  Charles  H.  Floyd ;  Moses  Rayner, 
Snpcmomenry. 

at  JtoidkcfCer,  fOravd-lane,  S^c-J  ^vrid  Hay 
(Higher  Broughton),  Joseph  Posnett 
One  asked. 

^Manehester,  (CMOum-Bm,  ^c)  Jamea 
Clapham,  John  Hartley;  James  Brooke, 
AhiaDder  Hume,  Joaeph  Lowthian, 
Faler  Co<ip«,  Bupefmuiiarailifc 


SS4  Jf anektffer,  WeUk,  Wmiam  Powdl  (a), 
^0  shall  aet  under  the  direetion  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Diatriok 

tMAUrindtam,  Beqjamin  Gregory,  Samual 
Sheard  (Sale,  near  Manchester),  Joseph 
C.  Weodcock  (Bowdon) ;  John  M'Owaa 
(Bowdon),  SopeHiumerary. 

398  atoOiport,  North,  (Tivioi-Ddle,  ^c,)  Frede- 
rick W.  Brlggs,  Joseph  MUkr,  Ishmael 
Jones ;  William  Allen  (a),  Snpeftium^ 
rafy. 

337  Ooekport,  BmUh,  (Hm-gatc,  ^e.,)  Robert 
Keyworth,  Timothy  R.  Moxon. 

SSB  JTew-MiUt,  Joseph  R.  ClemiBioii,  Jamea 
Wright 

SaVdoMop,  John  Imisson,  Henry  O.  Fanll 
(Hadfldd). 

340  A Aion-undcfLifnc,  WHUam  Faulkner,  Jo- 
seph Binns  (Staley-Brldge).  Abel  Butgesa 
(Hyde),  John  H.  Walthew  (Moesley). 

841  Oldham,  Thomas  M.  Albrighton,  Amoa 
Learoyd,  John  M.  Wamsley  (Mlddleton), 
John  W.  Henderson;  William  Bird, 
Thomas  P.  Clark,  Supemumereriet 

9ia  Saddtewoiih,  TOix  H.  Pickworth  (Upper- 
Mill,  near  Manchester),  who  shall 
change  on  one  Sunday  in  erery  five 
weeks  with  the  Ministers  of  the  Oldham 
Circuit 

S43  BolUm,  North,  tBridge-ttrta  Chapel,  i^cj 
John  Tlndall,  Robert  Rees,  Joseph  L. 
Ball,  Slamnel  B.  RoWe. 

844  Bolton,  South,  fWetlep  Chapd,^,)  William 

Wilson  (B),  ElUah  J«ekion  (Moses-Gate, 
near  Bolton),  Joseph  Bush,  Geofge 
Wood. 

845  Jloeft<fa<^,  Peter  M'Owan,  Robert  EaitUeyp 

B.A.,  Simpscm  Crump  (Littlebomogh), 
Philip  B.  Wamsley;  Bichaid  Heape, 
Supernumerary. 

846  Hemoood,  John  Wedey  Thomas,  who  shall 

change  on  one  Sunday  In  erery  six  weeks 

with    the    Ministers    of  the   Rochdala 

Circuit 
m^Bwrnlcp,  John  Randerson,   Stephen  Cox, 

William  Bunting,   Thomas  H.  Lomas; 

Alexander  Straohan,  James  Wilson,  8n« 

pemumerariea. 
HiPadOum,    lliomaa    BrumweU,    John   R 

Pater. 
349  BMrr*  Edward  Walker,   John  W.   aoea 

(Summerseat,  near  Manchester),  George 

Fletcher ;  Samuel  Crompton  (TTnsworth, 

near  Bury),  Supernumerary. 
SBOBIadamm,   WUliam    Chamben,     Samuel 

Merrfll  (Oakenshaw,  near  Acerlngtoo), 

Joeeph  Smithies  (Over-Darwen),  Charles 

W.  L.  Chrlstteo. 
351  Hadingdm,  Henry  Castle,  JohnH.  Andenon. 
8B9  JecHnffton,  Wnilam  Sngden,  George  Seotfc 

(c). 
858  Bacup,  MMmA  Johnson,  Richard  Woodiln 

(Rawtenstall),     John     Reaeher    (New- 

ehnrch),  WiHiam  N.  Mlfaies  ;  WnUam  J. 

Shrewsbury,  Supernumerary. 
mOolnc,  James  Cooke  (b).  Jonathan  Dent, 

Joeeph  M.  Browne  (Bamoldswfok). 
385  CUtheroe,  WUliam  Winterbum,  Robert  B. 

Kent 
850  le^,    Robert   J.   T.    Hawksley,    John 

Broadbent  Oneaakad. 
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HAIdFAX  AND  BRADFORD  DIS- 
TRICT.—ITiWaw  Hurt,  OMraian. 

John  H.  L&rdt  IfttaneiM  BeeShdtrf. 

^'i  ffalifaJe,  Joho  H.  Lord,  John  Bonier, 
&.A.,  Jam«s  A.  Macdonald,  CharlM  R. 
Kelvey  (Blland).  One  adced. 

308  Hwiderifidd,  (Queen-ttreei,  4rc.J  John  Ro- 
berts (a),  John  Moore,  WUllun  H. 
Drewett  One  naked. 

ZtO  Budder^fidd^  (BuxUm-rcad,  ^e.J  Jnmei 
Loutit,  Richard  Qreen,  Samuel  It.  Tin- 
dalL 

360  Holw^rth,  John  Wood.  B.  A.,  William  Leai, 

361  Stneerby-Bridge,  Thooaas  Aigby,  Henry  Old- 

field  (SUinland),  John  M.  Pilter  (King^ 
cross),  Thomas  Hare ;  John  Crawshaw, 
SupemHmerMy. 

9Bi  Todmorden,  Joseph  f.  Banger,  ^wln 
Dixon. 

98i  EOden-Bridffet  Benjamin  Bidsdale,  Joha 
John  Nelson  (Itjrtholmrojrd). 

364  Denbp-DaU,  William  ParidnMm,  who  shaU 
change  on  one  Sundajr  in  erery  six  weeica 
with  the  Ministers  of  the  two  Hudderefiold 
Circuits,  alternately.    One  aalied. 

i6i  Bradifi>rd,  Wut,  (KirlvaU  Chapd^  ^6,) 
William  Hurt,  ttiehard  Smetbam,  Joshua 
Mason,  Frederic  Oreeves,  Nathaniel  8te- 
Tens;  James  Dixon,  D.D.,  Supemumenujr. 

U6  Bra4fard,  Bast,  (EasfJbrook  Ckapdt  ^cj 
William  Andrews,  Geoige  T.  Morrison, 
John  M.  Baniford,  Henry  B.  Gregg  ( 
Robert  Thompson,  Supernumerary, 

i67  Brad/brd,  South,  fOreat-Horton,  ^c,) 
Benjamin  Firth,  James  L.  I^osaett 
(Thornton),  Richard  Buttsrworth. 

368  Keighley,  Thomas  Wood  (a),  Bdmund  Old- 
field  (Ha worth),  Thomas  West,  John 
BrMh  (Oakwortb);  Joseph  Baynar, 
Jonathan  J.  Bates,  Supernumeraries. 

liSdBingU^,  Samuel  Tuylor,  Thomas  Water* 
house  (CuUingWorth). 

370  SkipUjf,  Thomas  Dunn,  James  W.  Baoott. 

One  asked. 

371  BhipMi,  John  Walker,  Geoige  dmith  (a). 
ti%Addinifhmii,  William  Way,  Geoige  Teny 

(Cross-Hills). 

373  Qrauinfflan,  Jonathan  Barrowclough,  who 

shall  change  on  one  Sunday  in  every  quartw 
with  the  Ministers  of  the  Skipton  Circuit. 

374  &U/e,  Thomas  Burrows,  who  shall  change 

on  one  Sunday  in  every  quarter  witli  the 
Ministers  of  the  Skipton  Circuit. 

XXL  LEEDS  DISTRlCt^-VoUjnirrar, 
Chairmuau 

Henry  W.  WiUiams,  Fimmelai  BeoNlmy. 

376  Ltedt,  (Bruntwick  Chapd,  ^c.,)  John  Vfaio, 
George    C.    Harvard,    James    Sugden, 
Frederlok  E.  Toime;  John  Boadhouasi 
Supemumecary. 
Woodhom$€-Qroio$  Bckoolt  (Aj^poriqf'Bridfft, 
near  Leedt,)  John  Farrak,  Secretary  of 
the  Conference^  Governor  and  Ofaaplai^ 
STO  Leedt,  (Oa^fard-piaet  Chofd,  ^e^   Henry 
W.  Williams,    Charles  ChnrchiU,  M.A» 
(Headingley),  John  W.  Greeves,  James 
Ford,  David  Stewart;   Geoige    1Vlw» 
Thomas  Shori,  Stq^franmandet. 


Heatoo,  John  Hay,  Robert  8.  Cos^ 
878 ieedt^  (WetUg Okapd,  ^,)  Bdwd  iom 

(a),    Jaeob    MorUm»  Thonas  Ajilsi 

(Beestoa). 
37»  Braadey,  (near  UmltJ  John  P.  tsekeeod, 

John    B.    Coalson     (Worttey).   ham 

Hughes,  Alexander  Boakiagi  (PedKi). 

Joaepb  R.  Groae  (HorObrtb) ;  ieba  Jkh- 

kirk  (Horsfertb),  Supeniamenry. 

380  Wak^fUU,   William  Ulingworth,   Bidhsii 

Bell,  Edward  F.  Uai^wkk. 

381  B»r«ea<,    John    Connoa,    Henry  Qesksa 

(Batley).    Ptolemy     Hawaon   (Moftan. 

Edwin  Hay  ward  I  James  Fowkr,  Smfm- 

numeracy. 
Detmbunf,    Thomas  Pearaen  <i), 

Shaw  (b),  Edward  Woriunan. 
JTaarefdorvsv**     ^^^    Newtoa, 

Sharp. 
384  HarroffoU,  Thomas  Vascy,  who  shaU  ( 

on    one  Sunday  la  each  montk  witk  Iht 

Minlslen  of  the  fonr  Leads  diioaits,  «k- 

ces^veiy. 
886  Otkp,  William  Undley,  Bdward  J.  ftaitb, 

John  C.  Harrison  (Burley,  neerOlky). 
Pateiep-Bridge,  Andrew  MaeUntorii,£dwiH 

B^FUdtf. 
FMC07M,  JAn  KMi  U),  Geolgt  Ba6A 

(B),    Henry   Balis  (Knottlagl^,    Wi- 

Uim  Oteworth    (OasUefci^t  mv  2for> 

manton)  ;  William  Smith    (Ackvnilbi, 

Tbomaa  Jafltey  (M«dlley, 

Supeniuasenriee. 
iXockhoatm,     Samuel   Rowt    tj 

near  Leeds),  who  sbaU   chaafs  ea  oai 

Sunday  in  each  month  with  the  Minincn 

oftheBirstalCihSttit. 
Tiadm,  (natt   tMU,}  Jmt0  BbM*. 

«ho  shall  dnnge  on  OM  Oaad^  iaseck 

month  With  the  Mlnlalecs  el  Ike  Wood- 

hfNtee^GfOVa  Ciftiiik 

380  t^oodk9liit'9n0fe,App»kjf  Di%^,fkteKj 

A.  PBge,  Thomas  ABeaiMl^Mwr  Let*} 

XXIL    SBBFFIBLD    DI8ITRlGT.-irt0iia 

Waiami  (A), 

1%Hka»  M^CmHagk, 

381  SheffUU,  Wett,  (Oarwer-otredl,  ^J 

Nightfaigale*    Benry  PolUngir,  WiUisa 

Wilson  (Bl,ThomasLOu<et,Jote|ifcAd»fc 
tre$k9  OoU^,  John  iL  James,  Govenersai 

4?haplahi. 
388  auffUid,  East  (Kor/Mt-tintl,  H-)*  ^>I8«* 

WUUams  (a).  Hiomas  M'CuUagh,  VCmam 

tyvm,  Samuel  B.  Maitoft  (ttaacfift). 

John  Westkke. 
36)  Ckettmfeld,  John  2.  MulT.  Jeha  SUihsai 

Thomas  B.  Walker,  Su^enamcfaiy. 
384  Baktmll,  Amos  WhiU,  who  shah  chsap 

on  one  Sand«y  in  evefy  sb  weeks  vilk  tb* 

Ministett  of  tba  Cranfoid  and  fimd«el 

Cirenits,  alternate^. 

386  Bradmll,  John  ABchOB.    Oaeasksl 

306  JtoMerlhai.  John   P.  JoiuieaB.  Ba^Ma 
Smith  (a),  Robert  Aslieioft. 

387  Wath,  John  Gay  Wikon,  Heniy  R.B«t«> 

388  itoncaifcr,    Bcacy    Vonag,    Cboitsi   B. 

Bishop,  Jak^  OaU  (ttooe).  AM  Weed 

(Bawtiir). 


BBUGIOUS  llfTBLUOSKCBi 
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mBanuk^t  Joim  B^lntoB.  Robtrt  Ponett  { 
Robert  Banifoa  (Dodworlh),  8up«raa- 


WSi^/brd,  yroilam  RodmaD,  J«hn  ft  Ford- 
bam,  Arthur  WUkinion;  John  Wilson, 
(a),  BapwDimicrary. 

lOi  Worktop^  Hcofj  Cattl*,  WUliam  Hudjon. 

XXtXL    NOTTINQHAM     AitD     DERBY 
DlsnSlCT.—CkatUt  HapdoH,  Chairman, 

mmam  R,  Wmiam,  Finmuka  Aenkuy. 

«OilMHi^a»«  Snak,  fliali/ttsf  CHapd,  tfcj 
Charies  Hajdon,  James  Oabom,  Stephen 
Porml{  Daniel  0.  Tftthani,  WiUlam  B. 
Stephenaoo,  Supemtttnerariet. 

«MfvUJbiiSlkam,  North,  (ITalep  Chapa,i^.J 
WHUatn  R.  Williiuiit,  Richaid  Felvus, 
Mftfifaall  Randlca  (Beeatob) ;  John  Lewis 
(A),  John  H.  PatiU  (Beestoti),  Super- 


m/fteitaM,  WlUiam  fowell  (b),  who  shall 

cbange  on  one  Suftday  in  every  sit  weelu 

wiik  the  Jf  faiblen  of  th#  two  Nottingham 

Chroiits,  alternately. 
MJCniilebf,  Henry  J.  Btaley,  John  Poffsoil, 

Thomas  H.  Grifflths  (SoaihweU). 
9KKeiMurk,  John  H.  Norton,  Rohert  B.  Bills, 

WiUiBm  Ludlow. 
^  Bmgham,  Thomas  Denham,  l&dmafid  Maden. 
m  Ukttter,  Wttllam  8.  F.  Moss,  William  Ford, 

John  Taylor. 
^  M^knrMmBbraif,  Edward  Bramford,  tbo- 

nuu  Craven. 
moahham,  Fredtrick  Sttghl,   JumM    fiind 

(Uppingham). 
4"  Bh^ord,  John  Baton,  Willlhtn  T.  Ann- 

itroof. 

^^^Qrantham,  John  RoeiMl,    JohA    Hooton. 

Oneaaked. 
^Wftfertoroi^,    WlUiain    Foiter,    WUliam 

UflL   Oneaaked. 
<><  i^ng^nmgH^  Ffaads  Bi  Keeling,  William 

i.  Frankland. 
*^  OMfl^AMftvCMii  Robtft  Btd«li»  WUliam  J. 

Brown. 

«eite^,  Samuel  TindaU,  John  Dowty,  M.A., 

James  Flnehf  Oeofge  Lathaili  (Dniycdtt) ; 

Walter  Hnasey,  Bupemumeraiy. 
^7  AMtmrntt  'ftmea  Qodden,  who  shall  change 

on  one  Sunday  in  oAoh  month  with  the 

Ulnistefs  of  Ihe  Dftrby  Cifcnit 
«UBe4wr,  Samuel  B.  Taylor,  Jamei  Cooke  (c). 
WBiptnf,  (nmar  Derty,)    Bdwatd   Horton, 

W.Oingleywoiiams. 
49  AAbf^dt-im^itmai,  JanMkBrownell,WU1lam 

AoMiisod.  One  asked.    BeiOamlnl^ank- 

bod,  Supemumenfy. 
*«  Bmrttthm-Tratik,  DIxoh  N*ylof,  William  0. 

Aldom. 

^OMtAmi.BaBMlelBfoekMyt),  Jkmes  BnntiAg 
(Matkiek-Bath) ;  ThOittAi  Bheldon  (Mat- 
iwk  Bkth),  Snpemonitfify. 

XXIT*  LINCOLN  DraTRlCT.-^frtfiry  IT. 

I^onOqf  iSmUh,  PinoHdal  Seereiarp, 

«i3UMote,  Henry  Hnlbert  CflMttle,  Tbomlqr 
9aiHki  Heihort  Hoan,  Anthoay  O.  Wai^ 

*^9t^M,  BimtielWeatoy,  WilUifli  B«Ue», 
""  JAoolton  (b)* 


4Mjr<erM-JtMm«   Jolq^  MMsicrt  WUlIaa 

Watson  (A)»  Wittlm  Brawllii;   George 

Birley,  8ap«hiamuRaryi 
4M  Louth,  Henry  RiohaidMAi,  BeqjMBln  Jobtti 

Thomas  Olulew,  Joseph  H.  Ha»gi«birea. 
427  Horrteattle,  James  Findlay,  Aaron  Bdman, 

Jolin  Maytfew  (BaidMyh  JkmesSpedslty. 
4S8J{^bni,    Bamnel  Coeko,    Otorgs  Walker, 

PM«r  N*  Attdrewai  Thonms  Coeking« 

Supernumerary. 
4B»aiM«V<Ay,  WUlkun  Hi   Deab,  Who  thaU 

change  on  one  Sunday  in  every  quarter 

with   the    Mlnisifers  of  the  Uomcastle 

Circuit. 
480  8pU$bift  J«ihn  Nkdidlsoo,  John  Bmbertom 
4S1  Botton,  Qeoige  TuriMr  (■)»  Tliompaon  Hesk, 

John  W.  Bileox. 
43S  Wainfieet,  John  Mann,  Qeorgo   Meadows 

(Wrangle). 
iMSpaUing^   Richard  TabiWiMa»  James  R  . 

Berry  i  Holbeach). 
414  Boume,  Thomas  Shaw*    One  asked* 


XXY*   HULL  DISTRICT. 

CwtcfMCM* 


<7r«M» 


Charim  Carter,  Flnaneial  Beerdarif. 

4MHM,  WeHt  rf^althUm-Hmtt  /^c,}  Bamuel 
Walker,  FredOfiek  Gfllillhsi  ^ohh  Oos- 
tiek.  WUtiam  L^  Appleby}  Bubjatidn 
Hudson,  SupcmumMaryt 

iXHuU,  Ecut,  (Gtorge-ifard,  4«.,;  James 
Orose,  Charies  Garrett,  Feathentone 
Kelletl. 

437  Beveritift  Samupl  Brown  (a)i  Samuel  Lucas 

(a)  ;  Clvirles  North,  Supernumerary. 

438  Driffletd,  Thomas  D«eieyf  Thomas  Crdftby, 

V'iUiam  D.  L.  slMki 
4MHoi$Jen,  JAbes  Ingfakttf  John  Bramley, 
Jdieph  Nield  (Ollberdlhft). 

440  PatritiifUm,  Alfred  Lookyef,  Charles  Lock* 

Uig. 

441  Hom$ea,  Henry  Wilkinson,  Philip  Wood. 
4tt  Qtimtbpt  Obafte4  Ohttoi',  Joae^  6.  Wert 

(CMstot))  Oeorgo  RoWe,  BAdittOl  Wn^, 
Walter  Briacombe. 

445  OdlMftofvi^f  JAmel  Allen    (a),    Albert 

H.  M'tief. 
444  Epm^ih,  Rtafakrd  Sinalles,  Willhun  B«rrow« 

elohgh  (Owston^Ferry,  near  Bkwtry)* 
449  Snaith,  Isaac  Woodcock,   Joshda  Dufflll ; 

OharlM  Hawthoflle,  thomas  PMtfMfl  (a)i 

SapemnmefafiMb 

446  (Toofe,  Heflty  Dean,  Henry  M.  Raietlffe. 

447  Bng§,  John  Tucker » Josoph  Mortimer. 

448  Borton-on-tfumter,    Jofeeph  OIBctf,    John 

WeathtfUl  (Wiftterton,  near  Brisg),  Joseph 
Rlppohi  BaaHMl  tt  ONftthead  (Uleehy). 
A4»  BridUnglm,  Johb  Flelohef  (BHdllhgton- 
Qndty),  Jaihes  Sclioles  (B^idUngloh'Uuky) » 
Joseph  Button ;  Matthew  Badks  (Brid- 
Ungton-Quay),  SttpnniiineMtfy. 

%XTL  YORK  DIBTlttCt.'^eMlfA  ifar- 
greava,  Cha/ttmoih, 

BUhard  Startin,  FinanckU  Seeretargt 

en  York,  ThOdM  Ktol*  lUchafd  Mtftihi 
WfUlaiA  Hifst,  KhMieief  B¥kns»  David  J. 
Walter  I  vmilam  J*w4tt|  WUUhb  Rob- 
ion,  Bupemameraztoai 
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4fti  iMcatttt,  TbomM  Stoko««  Wllllaio  WfiioB 
(c),  ThomMDIekIn  ^Boaum-Spa);  Robert 
KewstSAd  (B(wt<ni-8|«),  Sopernomemry. 

4U  PodOh^fton,  WUltem  SheariDMi,  J(*n 
MMsUntosh,  Walter  8.  Niebol  (Mafket- 
WelghtOD). 

AnMaiton,  #oha  Walter*,  DaTid  WiUiams, 
Chailes  Pkkerlnff. 

49^  BaringvMkl,  Joeeph  Gaftett,  WQUam  H. 
GaTe. 
BdmOeg,  Jarvla  Cheeemaa,  irtio  iliall  ehangt 
on  one  fiondagr  In  every  foar  weeki  with 
fbe  Minbtenof  the  Baiingwold  and  Piek- 
ering  Clreaite  alternately. 

40A  fltarftorvi^,  JoMph  HaisreaTce,  Joaeph 
WiUla,  Oeoise  W.  OWer.  B.A.,  We»ley 
Hurt ;  Robert  Jaekeon  ( Ayton),  Saper^ 
nnmeiary* 

416  nU^t  Edward  Day,  who  rinll  duuige  on 
one  Sonday  In  every  ilz  weeks  with  the 
Mtatotere  of  the  Soarboroagh  Cirenlt. 

457  PidteHnff,      waiiam      Btevineoni      John 

Malvern,  John  Brown  (c). 

458  2%irf*,   John  M.  JoU,   John  &  Yioken, 

George  T.  Dixon  (Northallerton) ;  John 

Parry,  Bapemomerary. 
ieOBipon,  George    Greenwood,    Thomaa    H. 

Bill :  William  Lord  (Bcroogfabridge,  near 

York),  Snpemnmeiwy. 
400  &By,  John  D.   Julian,  George   Abbott, 

John  Rhodes  (a). 

XXVIL     WHITBY   AND  DARLINGTON 
DI8TRICT.-j0*n  B,  Seeek,  ChairmMU 

/onjpli  Portree,  Ftnanetd  SeerHarp. 

461  IFMOf ,  John  H.  Beech,  George  B.  Allen. 

469  Donfty,  Rfashaid  Peteh  (Groemont,  York- 
difre),  who  diall  change  on  one  Sunday 
in  every  six  weeks  with  the  ICniaters  of  the 
Whitby  Cinmit 

463  atokaUp,  Tbonuw  Gfeen,  Wffllani  M.  lOd^ 


XXTIIL  NBWCASTtiB  PfflTBICT.   ftwjr 
8eaU(A}, 


464  6Mftoroiv*»WUliam  Fern,  Edwaid  Baiter 
(Redcar);  AquUa  Barber  (Bedcar), 
Bnpemunierary. 

4»J)mUnfflon,  Robert  Gooke,  Henry  W. 
Jaekson,  B.A.,  Thomas  Bri^ioiiBe. 

466  StoelUm,  Henry  BIse,  Joseph  BaQsy. 

467  iricMIMeroM^,    Jam«    Nance,    Samncl 

468  Biortfcpaol,     WDliam    C^ookee,     Joseph 

CranswIck  (West-Hartlepool). 

469  BonMrd-OMtfc  Joseph  Portray,  WlUlam 

D.  Johnson ;  James BoaNr  (Bamingham)* 
Bnpemumerary. 

4^0  Bitkop-AuekUmd,  Heuy  Hayman,  Beqja- 
min  N.  Haworth  (Crook),  Thomaa  Barr, 
WUlfaun  B.  Galdeeott. 

471JC<(We*0M,  Uriah  Butters,  Joseph  Wil- 
liams. 

471  HoMM  and  finOMyft,  John  L  BrItttn, 
(Hawes),  who  diall  change  on  one  Bunday 
In  every  six  weeks  with  the  Ministeri  of 
the  Middleham  ClrcniL 

473  Rkkmond,  Thomas  Jones  (a),  FredarIek 

Hart. 

474  JKmA,  John  Ward,  William  Hare. 

476  BedaU,  John  Booth,  Thomas  W.  Blaadiard 
(Maaham);  William  Shaekleton,  Super- 


Wattam  r.  gutter,  FU^uM  Seerdarg, 

^  Jfeiseai<le-<ipo»-1>iM,  Geoigs  BoM  (a), 
Bamnel  WiUdoaon,  FsCcr  PmrtiiWlnBP, 
Henry  W.  HoUaad,  Geoige  Keesadtyi 
John  P.  Haewell,  SuperaaoMmy. 

^nOaUOuad,     JoBepb    Moortaoase,   Edvsid 
Btokes,  Thomaa  aoee  (BUOtjU 

478  BcrA-^kiddg,  Pater  Samoel, 
kinsoB. 

4?9ftMtt-BMeMf,  John  P. 
Trethewey.  Oneaakad. 

480  BffO,  Robert  Haworth. 
Mfotrpetht  George  H* 

change  on  one  Bonday  in 

with  the  lUnlster  of  the  Blylh  GreaiL 

481  AmdcrioiMf ,  George  T^OTMT  (a).  WiPtaa  P. 

Slater,  Robert  DavMaon,  ILA^  WHBm 
Bpenaley,  Jamas  F.  Reynolds^ 

482  Btrnghtm-k-aprino,  Thomas  U.  BsdhM, 

Frands  Hewitt. 
483i>icHk«n,  James  Kendall,    Joseph  HM, 
Henry  Beeson  (Cheetsr-le-Stferi). 

484  iroMM^kom,    William    Orewvtt,     Xiik 

Davenport  (St.  John*a,  Wcaidale),Hjnl- 
sonFenwick. 

485  BexHam,    Bdmond  B.    UTartefi.  Thaaas 

Hen  wood. 

486  akoUe^BHdife,  ^^^  Toym,   Gesigt  & 

Btartnpw 

487  AUtm,  WiOfaUB  SatehaO,  David  Jeav  (a). 
4M  AUemdaie-J^mn,  WUliam  Slack,  J«ka  T- 

Harwood 

Bridge). 
480  Almriekt  Thomaa  Heplon. 
400  Benriek,  William  Wflaon   (a>,  whs  AsB 

change  OB  one  Sunday  in  every  six  «Mki 

with  the  Minister  of  the  Ahnrick  Gresil; 

Robert  Totberksk, 


ZZIX.  CABUBLB  TOSTRIOTr-FBHaM 


nouMtf  r.  Diflks* 


401  CartUU,  William  Bond,  John  B. 

James  E.  Haigreavaa. 
400  Brampton,  Fmada  ] 

on  one  Sonday  In  cveiy  ete 

the  Mbiiaten  of  the 

CireniU,  alternately. 
483  IfMlctaeen    mid     IFfwim  .. 

Patterson,  William  Fmc  (W«ri*«HBU 

George  G.  S.  Thmnaa^ 
4S4  CteftcraMMM  mid  Xaimfek,  Thomaa  8.  Bi*f. 

John  Meek  (Keawtek). 
AMA^pUbif,  Wmiam  Sineiafr,  Jahn 
man  (Ktrkby^Stephen). 

406  PcnrifJb,  TbomaaT.  Dilka, 

William  Cnlhns. 

407  ITitofoiimMi  MmntH^TkammG*] 

Henry  Gfbaon  (Misiypor^ 
roMlal,  Samuel  AlUaaoa  (a), 
Tbpns  (Kirfcby-LoMdsle), 
hank  (Bownam)* 


(Batv»w< 


>): 


(A). 


cfaange  oo  one  SnBday  In  evwy  quarter 
with  tiMlfUstonof  tiM  GuUdtCinmU; 
Humpbicy  StoTtoion,  fiopminmenuy. 

XXX.  OLB  OF  MAN  DISnUCT^ITJllfMi 
ITeorw,  Jf^,  CSholniMii. 

SDI  DMgUu,  WOlkun  Means,  M.A.,  Thomai 
WnkM,  William  Watoon  (b). 

mGHOeteani,  Oeoive  Clement,  Charles  Win- 
ten* 

mAHHNqr.  JeflMi  Fsolkner,  William  King, 

John  &  Heap, 
m  ?«{,  U&eelot  Railton,  Riebard  NIgIioIIb. 

XXZL  BDntBURGH  AND  ABERDEEN 
BISTRICT^IFitt^kim  WiBan,  Chairman. 

J«knDnkt,  FbiaiKtaiSecrdarp, 

MKAiMiifyft,  Alexander  T.  James,  Geoise 
Robna  (Bathgate). 

«6Xria,RelMrt  N.  Barritt,  who  shaU  change 
OB  one  Simdajin  ereryslz  weelu  with  the 
MlBisten  of  the  Edinboigh  Circuit 

107  Dmbar  and  HaddinffUm,  WOlfam  H.  Wall, 
who  riian  change  on  one  Simdaj  in  eveiy 
quarter  with  the  Ministers  of  the  Edin- 
botghdiealt* 

nOnewdk,  John  Burgess,  who  shall  change 
on  one  Sunday  in  every  six  weeks  with 
the  Mfaiister  of  the  Glasgow  South  CIreuit 

i«  Glatgmg,  Wat,  Edward  A.  Tdfer,  WUlliim 


ao  Qkigow,  Bati,  Wmiam  WlOan,  who  shall 

ehaqge  on  one  Simday  in  every  six  weeks 

with  the  Minieteve  of  the  Okesow  West 

Ctieoit. 
Sll  Giaigow,  &uA,  WiUiam  Maltby. 
tU  DmitertoR,  Robert  Starr,  who  shall  change 

on  one  Sunday  In  evety  six  weeks  with 

the  Mhiisters  of  the  Gfaugo w  West  Circuit 
SliAirdrte,   Edward  Abraham    (Redding-by- 

MUrk),  aeoiveBurBess(Airdrie),  Alfred 

Beer(Ki^yth). 
914  aUrHngaadDemm,  JameeCnthbertson,  who 

riieil  peeaeh  at  Walfaweton  on  one  8imd«y 

in  every  rfx  weekSi 
SU  iff,  Thcmaa  Stephenson. 
'MitardBeii,    Thomas    L.  Fttker,  Thomas 

Bodgcis  (InTeniry),  Amos  deafer  (PMcr^ 

head). 
517  Vimdet,  John  Holmes,  Geoige  Bartow. 
511  Piera,  Jonathan  HenshaU,  who  lAiall  cfaange 

on  one  Sunday  hs  every  six  weeks  with  the 

Kiaisten  of  the  Dundee  dicnit 
519  ifftTMA  oMl  jfMimfe,  William  Filtdiaid, 

John  W.  Crake  (Moutroee)  i  Nlnian  Barr, 


_    M^or   F.   Plet,    Thomas  BfiO^ 

(Porterfe). 
«I  Mwiwoy,  John  Drake. 
MS  Lerwkk,  Edward  Baylis,  Joetph  Hewltson. 
*^  Dnnromm,  Robert  Daw. 
BM  roBr,  Wnaam  John  Cooke. 
22  '•rtk'Mmdn  and  BOUng,  Jtitm  D.  Brash. 
•VlTcrft  JMn,  Jubm  Johnson  (Unst). 
"B.  TbeMfailstefsfai  the Zetland-Ues shall 

chaogersgnlsrlywith  eadi  other,  under 

At  direetlQB  of  the  Chairman. 

TOk  X.— nPTH  SERIES. 


IRELAND. 

L  DUBLIN  DISTRICT.— fiofterl  Wattaee, 
Chairmam. 

527  IHiNin,  (Cmtinarp  Chapd,  ^J  Robert 
Wallace,  James  Robertson;  John  F.  Ma- 
thews, Supemnmerary. 

MUHwu  and  SckooU,  Gibeon  M'MIIleo, 
Secretary  and  Superintendent 

Comtexfanal  Behool,  Thomas  A.  M'Kee, 
Governor  and  Chaplain;  Robert  Crook, 
LL.D.,  Head-Maitsr. 

2few  BdueaUonai  IntUMion,  RoUnson 
Scott 

The  Dubiin  Garriton,  Samuel  Fatterson. 
2V  Camp  at  tke  Curroffh,  WUliam  Lough. 
N.B.  Robert  G.  Gather,  LL.D.,  Is,  by  permis- 
sion of  the  Conference,  employed  in  Bng* 
land  in  the  service  of  a  religious  Society. 

BnihMin,  fAbbey-ttreet,  ^e.J  Robert  G. 
Jones,  WUliam  NfehofaM ;  John  Nelson, 
Supernumerary. 

BnihMin,  (Rathtnina,  ^e.,)  Thomas  T.  N. 
Hull,  who  shall  change  once  in  three  weeks 
with  the  Ministers  of  the  Centenary  Chapel 
Circuit 

MO  Dublin,  fCprk-ttnet  and  RidmondJ  Jamee 
Oliver,  who  shall  change  once  in  three 
weeks,  alternately,  with  the  Ministers  of 
the  Centenary  Chapel  and  Abboy-street, 
Ac,  Circuits. 

531  Dublin,  (BlaeUUdl-plate,  %e,,)  Geoige  Al- 
ley, who  shall  change  onoe  fan  three  weeks 
with  the  Ministers  of  the  Abbey-street, 
Ac.,  Circuit 

5tt  Einffldewn,  John  D.  Powell,  John  J.  Lan- 
ders  (Blackrock). 

535  Drcffkdda,  James  C.  Bass,  Charles  Robert- 
son (Dundalk) ;  John  Gar^,  Supemume< 
nry. 

554  Widdmo,  John  SanL 

535  Jtaflbdrum,  William  QuaHe,  John  Green. 

556  TWIomore,  George  W.  PatcheU,   Edward 

Guard. 

557  Jforytorof^,  WlUlam  Bunslde  (Abb^- 

lelx),  Thomas  Pearson. 
53B  Lonfffind,  Charles  Wood,  Thomas  Greer. 

n.  WATERFORD  DISTRICT.— ^enry /. 
Qikt,Ckttihrman. 

699  WaUrJbrd,  Charies  Lynn  Grant 

540  danmd,  Robert  Haileton. 

541  CarUm,  Robert  J.  Meyer,  John  M*  William. 

545  NewUmHibarr^,  Thomas  C.  Lanranoe,  Wil- 

liam R.  Starksy;  John  Foster  (Qor«y), 
John  Bates,  Supenmmeraries. 
5a  Wti^find,  Henry  J.  Giles,  Gemge  G.  BaUard. 

m.   CORK  DISTRICT.— Gtory«  Vance, 
Chairman. 

544  Cbrft,  Wallace  M'MnUen,  James  a  Oilman. 
UbPauage   Wert  and  Queenrtown,   Edward 

Harte;    William  RelUy  (Queenstown), 

Sopemumerary. 

546  Bondofi,  George  Yance,  WlUiam  G.  Price ; 

Thomas  Waugh,  Supernumerary. 

547  OonakiUw,  Richard  MaxwelL 

548  SMbbereen,  Oliver  M'Cutohcon,  Charles  H. 

Crookahank;  William  Bwanton,  Super- 
numerary. 
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IT.  LIMERICK  DlSTRIOT^-JMn  (Tmr, 
Ckairman. 

849  Limerick,  John  Greer. 

530  Adare  and  RaiUteaU,  Robert  Fltihfliii7,who 

aball  change  one  Sunday  in  six  weeks  with 

the  Minister  in  Limerick. 
56 1  SMcrea,  Junes  Tobias,  Samnel  Cowdj  (b). 
592  Chttg^fordan^  Thomas  Foster. 
533  AOUane,  WUUam  O.  Cam|>belL 

V,  SLItiO  DISTRICT.— iriBiaiii  Onok, 
Ctafrvum. 

5S4  Sligo,  William  Crook,  Charles  Baskhk 

335  OutUbar^  Francis  Morrow. 

336  Sattina,  WiUlam  B.  Lobert. 

337/?oyfe,     Joseph  Johnston  (Drumshambo). 

Robert  Boyd  (Drumshambo). 
bB8  Manorhamilton,    Robert   Hewitt,    Geors* 

Donaldson. 

VL  ENNISKILLEN  DISTRICT.— J*o«« 
Meredith,  Chairman, 

699  EnniskilUn,    Edward    M.   Banks,  Henry 

Evans. 
500  Broofc3oroi^,     Robert     Collier,    Joseph 

Spence. 
t^llrvinettawn,    Thomas  Meredith,     James 

EdwaMs   (Trillick);    John    R.    Porter, 

Saperuumerary. 
U%  BaUuihanncn,    Irvine   Johnston,    Gabriel 

Clarke. 

563  Clmetf  John  Hazleton,  James  Lang. 

564  CootehiU,  William  Christie,  Andrew  Rut- 

ledge. 
363  Cavan,  John  C.  Storey,  James  Carey  (KU- 
leafaandra). 

VIL   LONDONDERRY  DISTRICT.— iJn^ 
Moore,  Chairman. 

306  Londonderry,  John  Oliver,  J<*n  W.  Jonefc 
567  MoviUe,  William    B.  Monahan ;    Jomes 

Donald,  Supernumerary. 
368  Coleraine,  Hugh  Moore. 
560  BaUyeatUe,  William  C.  Doonan. 

570  NewUnonUmaffOddy,  Robert  Johnson. 

571  Slrabane,  Thomas  Baker,  William  Wood- 

house. 
57S  Omagh,  WUUam  MuUoj,  Wesley  Guard. 

Vni.  BELFAST  DISTRICT.— Hemy  Prtee, 
Chairmeau 

S7ZB4fatt,  (DoneffaU-tquare,  ^c.,;  Joseph  W. 
M'Kay,  WiUlam  Gorman;  Thomas  Bal- 
lard (Hollywood),  Daniel  Maeafee,  WU- 
liam  Hoey,  (a),  Bupemmneraries. 

67\  Be^ast,  (Frederiek-ttreet,  ^e.,)  James 
Donnelly,  Samnel  Dunlop. 

mBdJiut,  (Faffe-road,)  William  Gather, 
who  sliall  change  once  a  month  with  the 
Ministers  of  the  Douegall-square,  Ac, 
Circuit;  Nathaniel  Hoibart,  Sopemume- 
rary. 

576  B^it,  (Affna-^irtel,)  WiHlam  Hoey,  (»), 

who  shall  change  once  a  month  with  the 
Mtaiisters  of  the  Frederick-street,  Ike, 
Cbvuit. 

577  BattyOare,  Wilson  J.Storey,  Thomas  Koos. 
6i9  Bonaphodee,  Jeremiah  Wilson  (Newtown- 

ards),  Frederick  Bliott;  John  HUl,  Sa- 
pcmumenry* 


579  Onrid^^yyitf,  Heaiy  PriB«>' 

(huat). 
560  jr<vlk<r«|«C  Thomas  Oooke,  Qceige  BsBBCs 

(Cookstown). 
SniMttm,     John    Hughes,   Jeka  mhn; 
James  Johnston,  SopennnDaoiy* 

583  DowRjNKrfe*,    Ffaneia    Do^glss,  Gsoise 

Klrkpatrick. 
563  Z>rmMre,  James  BUnteki  Edward  Hsii«. 
Supernumerary. 

IX.  PORTADOWN  DISTRICTw-HTBtoP. 
Appdbe,  LL.D.,  Ckalrwun. 

584  Forioddim,    WaUam  P.  Appdbe,  UJk, 

John  Gikriest,   Robert   M.  Msntaa: 
Robert  Masaroon,  SoperaBmsiagy. 
565  Nemy,  John  Higgtos,  Thooias  MOsstasa. 

586  DicnpofUUMi,  John  Dwyer,  WiDtaB  Ikm- 

ling;  Bdbert  Hamntna   (H09),  Sapir 
numerary. 

587  Armagh,  Edward  B«ai.  JamM  B.  AtUss. 
568  Litrgan,  John  Donald,  Boih  a  Wskb; 

John  Armstrong,  Sapennmeraiy. 
£89  Moira,  John  W.   Ballard,  Jeba  W.  F. 

Cobain. 
580  Tttnderagee,    Robert  A.  Dcven,    BKh 

M'Gahie;    R(rt>ert    H.    Lfadssy  (Bia- 

brldge).  Supernumerary. 
591  Mmuvf»on  and  OaetUhUigney,  Robert  Bhck. 

Robert  Knowles. 
56S  Av^fitnadoy,  John  Gilbert. 


IRISH  AND   FOREIGN  MIS- 
SIONS. 

L^EUROPE. 

IRBLAKa 

1  iMcan,  Trim,  and  CeOridge,  JaaHsHagkci 
(Trim),  John  Moore. 

8  Bray,  Henry  E.  Hesiry. 

3  KOkmny,  Robert  anatoo,  John 

4  Toughat,  John  Nash. 

5  Fermay^  BeiOamln  Bayly. 
KintaU,  Thomas  Htckey, 

6Berdua)enMmet,  Robert  Geala. 
7  Traiee,  WBliam  H.  Quarry. 
KiOarney,  John  Liddy,  Sapei 

6  Battfooflec,  James  Mnrdoek* 

9  Nenagk,  ^c,  Colin  M*Kay. 

10  KOruA,  Robert  BeO. 
JSteiir,  Richard  T.  Tkacy,     _ 

11  Qatway,  John  Doncan;  Saaaoel  Cva^»  ^* 

Snpemnmenry. 
CUfilen,  Robert  Beaorhamp,! 
18  Ovghterardt  Jamea  Henry. 
IS  Weetport,  Andrew  AmstrM 

14  Kiilala,  Samuel  Weir. 

15  Batkmeiton,  James  CoUlar. 

16  Donegtd,  Edward  > 

on  one  Sonday  In  eveiy  ris 

the  Ministers  in  DimkCKely.        ^^ 

17  BunkauOy  and  ^ntana,  Jeta  8.  M*»*» 

Alexander  FuUartoii. 

18  Baitymena,  Henry  Ocddas  (AnCn^i  »«»* 

toekLoag. 

19  BaUymaeami,  John  Walker. 
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THE  ANNUAL  ADDRESS  OF  THE  CONFERENCE  TO  THE 

METHODIST  SOCIETIES. 


Dearly  Beloved  Brethren  ;— . 

Once  again,  **  through  the  tender  mercy 
of  our  God/*  we  send  you,  fVom  our 
annijal  Conference,  our  greetings  and 
counsels.  Receire  them  as  a  renewed 
assurance  of  the  unfeigned  loTe  which  we 
cherish  for  your  souls,  and  of  our  earnest 
solicitude  that  you  should  always  increase 
**with  the  increase  of  Ood."  The  pas- 
ton]  office,  which  has  been  committed  to 
us  by  **  the  great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep/' 
is  invested  with  unspeakable  importance, 
tnd  surrounded  with  oppressive  responsi- 
bilities :  '<  For  we  are  unto  Ood  a  sweet 
ssTour  of  Christ,  in  them  that  are  saved, 
and  in  them  that  perish  :  to  the  one  we 
are  the  savour  of  death  unto  death ;  and 
to  the  other  the  savour  of  life  unto  life. 
And  who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  ?  " 
And,  moreover,  in  *'  the  ministry  which 
ve  hate  received  of  the  Lord  Jesus,"  we 
caanot  forget  that  we  are  the  successors 
of  men  who  were  pre-eminent  for  the 
sanctity  of  their  character,  and  for  the  un- 
exampled success  of  their  labourN ;  and 
ve  tremble  lest  we  should  in  any  wise 
dishonour  their  precious  memories,  or 
bctny  the  deposit  of  holy  privileges  which 
thcj  hate  bequeathed  to  us.  **  Brethren, 
play  for  us,  that  the  word  of  the  Lord 
may  have  free  course,  and  be  glorified/* 
n  it  wu  in  the  days  of  our  fathers, — in 
those  memorable  *'  years  of  the  right 
band  of  the  Most  High."  Our  holiest 
oijoyments  for  both  worlds  are  insepara- 
bly blended  with  yours.  «*  We  live,  if  ye 
<Und  fast  in  the  Lord.**  "  For  what  is  our 
hope,  or  joy,  or  crown  of  rejoicing  ?  Are 
not  even  ye,  in  the  presence  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Clirlst,  at  His  coming  ?  For  ye 
are  our  glory  and  joy." 

We  would  give  thanks,  as  h  most 
neet,  to  **  the  God  of  all  grace,  who  hath 
called  us  unto  His  eternal  glory  by  Christ 
JesDs,**  for  our  common  fellowship  in 
the  glorious  Gospel.  M'e  would  never 
forget  **  the  rock  whence  "  we  **  are 
bewn/*  and  "  the  hole  of  the  pit  whence  " 
ve  « ire  digged^"  «•  Who  are  we,  O 
I^  God  ?  and  what  is  our  house,  that 
Thou  hast  brought  us  hitherto  ?  "  "  We 
*xt  not  worthy  rf  the  least  of  all  the 
ntCKies,  and  of  all  the  truth,  which  Thou 
bast  showed  unto  Thy  servants."  We 
vould  gratefully  recognise  the  vital  union 
by  which  we  are  bound  together  as  "mem- 
ben  in  particular  "  of  the  "  one  body ; " 
*&d  would  devoutly  rejoice  in  the  practi- 
^  manifestation  of  that  union,  which, 
during  the  last  few  weeks,  we  have  been 
Peraiitted  to  witness.     We  have  been 
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greatly  encouraged  by  the  large  attendance 
of  representative  friends  at  the  prepara- 
tory Committees  of  the  Conference ;  by 
the  unshaken  confidence  which  they  have 
f.-ar.kly  avowed  in  the  old  institutions  of 
Methodism ;  and  by  the  cheerful  readi- 
ness with  which  they  have  resolved  to 
join  us  in  more  combined  and  vigorous 
endeavours  to  spread  scriptural  holiness 
through  the  land. 

The  annual  review  of  the  several  de- 
partments of  our  evangelical  work  has 
yielded  us  much  satisfiiction,  and  calls 
for  thankfulness  to  Almighty  God,  who 
graciously  condescends  to  employ  us  in 
His  blessed  service.  The  gratifying 
progress  which  has,  of  late,  been  made  in 
the  erection  and  enlargement  of  Chapels, 
and  in  the  extinction  or  reduction  of 
Chapel  debts,  has  not  sustained  any 
abatement  To  those  large-hearted 
friends  who  have  built  houses  of  prayer 
at  their  own  cost,  and  secured  them  to 
the  Connexion,  tbe  acknowledgments  of 
the  Conference  have  been  given ;  and  we 
earnestly  pray  thalT  the  donors  may  be 
long  spered  to  see  their  seal  rewarded  by 
the  conversion  of  many  souls  in  the 
habitations  which  they  have  thus  gener- 
ously devoted  to  ^the  mighty  Ood  of 
Jacob.**  Our  Day-schools  continue  to 
flourish  and  increase.  The  thorough 
soundness  and  efficiency  of  the  system  of 
education  pursued  in  them,  have  com- 
mended them  to  public  confidence  and 
approval,  wherever  established;  and  we 
trust  the  day  is  not  distant,  when  in 
every  Circuit  there  shall  be  found  &t 
least  one  school  in  connexion  with  our 
Education  Committee.  Our  Sabbath- 
schools  have  grown  into  great  importance 
and  influence.  We  cannot  value  too 
highly,  or  commend  too  strongly,  the  self- 
denial,  the  diligence,  the  patience,  and 
perseverance  of  those  who  labour  in  this 
department  of  Christian  usefulness,  fiut 
when  we  remember  that  there  are  upwards 
of  ninety  thousand  teachers  engaged  in 
them, and  more  than  five  hundred  thousand 
scholars  attending  them,  it  may  be  doubt* 
ed  whether  we  are  realizing  such  an 
amount  of  spiritual  results  to  the  Society 
as  might  fklrly  be  expected.  This  matter 
has  ohen  engaged  the  anxious  delibera- 
tion of  the  Conference ;  and  in  accordance 
with  a  resolution  of  the  Education  Com- 
mittee, and  of  a  large  number  of  Minis- 
ters and  gentlemen  at  the  Committee 
appointed  to  review  our  Educational 
aflairs,  we  have  set  apart  a  Minister  for 
the  purpose  of  inquiring  more  thoroughly 
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Into  the  condition  of  these  schoolfl,  and 
of  fiicilitating  the  adoption  of  such  plans 
as  maj  be  found  needful  fbr  their  more 
efficient  working.  The  Theological  In- 
stitution, in  hoUi  its  branches,  is  answer- 
ing the  purposes  for  which  it  was  founded. 
The  necessity  of  extending  its  accom- 
modation, so  as  to  admit  the  whole  of 
Uie  candidates  to  it8ad?antages,  is  strongly 
felt ;  and  measures  to  meet  this  necessity 
will  be  adopted  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  We  commend  the  pecuniary 
claims  of  the  Institution  to  the  continued 
and  augmented  liberality  of  our  friends. 
Several  Quarterly  Meetings  and  Trustees* 
Meetings  have,  during  the  year,  forwarded 
handsome  subsaiptions;  and  we  hope  their 
example  will  be  extensively  imitated. 

Among  the  brightest  features  in  the 
retrospect  of  the  year  must  be  noted  the 
celebration  of  the  Jubilee  of  the  Wes- 
leyan-Methodist  Missionary  Society. 
This  event  was  most  favourably  inau- 
gurated at  the  last  Conference ;  and  the 
hallowed  influence  which  attended  its 
commencement  has  increased  with  the 
spread  of  the  movement.  It  has  brought 
together  the  well-known  and  long-tried 
friends  of  evsngelicsl  Missions;  it  has 
elicited  a  widely-diffbsed  manifestation  of 
Christian  benevolence  ;  it  has  recalled 
the  godly  virtues  and  sanctified  devoted- 
ness  of  faithful  men,  and  fiiithful  women, 
who,  in  foreign  lands,  served  their  genera- 
tion according  to  the  will  of  God,  and 
who  will  '<  shine  as  the  stars  for  ever  and 
ever;  **  it  has  reminded  us  of  the  progreu 
and  victoriesof  the  Gospel  of  Christ  during 
the  last  fifty  years,  and  inspired  us  wi£ 
renewed  confidence  as  to  an  ultimate  and 
universal  triumph ;  and  it  has,  above 
idl,  been  the  means  of  improving  the 
spirituality  and  stimulating  the  activity 
of  our  churches.  Who  can  forget  the 
Jubilee  Lovefeasts  ?  Never  was  this 
old  and  cherished  institution  of  Method- 
ism marked  by  more  signal  tokens  of  the 
Divine  presence,  and  never  was  it  more 
richly  enjoyed  by  God*s  people,  than 
when  we  listened  to  beloved  and  honoured 
brethren,  who  have  served  Christ  in  the 
Mission-field,  while  they  gave  a  narra- 
tive of  their  conversion,  of  their  call  to 
the  ministry,  of  their  arduous  labours,  of 
their  manifold  trials,  and  of  their  wide- 
spread success.  The  memorial  objects 
contemplated  by  the  Jubilee  Fund  have 
already  commended  themselves  to  your 
approval.  You  will  join  with  us,  dear 
brethren,  in  renewed  and  unceasing 
prayer  on  behalf  of  our  Missionary  So- 
ciety,--a  Society  which,  in  its  origin,  was, 
like  Methodism  itself,  most  manifestly  a 
work  of  Qod ;  which,  in  its  consolidation 


and  growth,  has  had  the  advsats^e  sf  the 
oversight  and  direction  of  men  vboK 
memory  will  be  ever  sacred  to  m;  ibich, 
during  fifty  yeaia,  **  the  Loid  of  the  har- 
vest **  has  furnished  with  s  soeceiiioo  of 
fiuthful  labourers ;  and  the  prapeets  of 
which  for  extension  and  de? ebpnKat  vac 
never  more  numerous  snd  prominnK  tbn 
at  present.     Pray  for  it,  that  sU  its  iges- 
cies  may  be  accompanied  sod  ioTigprstcd 
by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  sodthit, 
in  common  with  kindred  iostitatiaDi,it  suj 
contribute  more  and  more  efiectiBlly  to 
hasten  the  spiritual  and  univeisal  icicnaf 
Christ. 

But,  while  our  sympathies  sod  effiti 
have  been  so  conspicuously  eidisttd  m 
behalf  of  Missions  abroad,  we  hare  by  do 
means  overlooked  the  necessity  of  tai- 
taining   and    multiplying   Miwon  it 
home.    These  are  two  departmean  of  tb< 
one  great  mission  of  thk  chubch, 
and  must  languish  or  flourish  togctho. 
There  are  now  sixty-four  Home-lliisioD 
stations,  and  these,  for  the  most  port,  in 
the  midst  of  the  dense  maises  of  ou 
great  towns  and  dtiea.     In  additido  ts 
these  stations,  there  are  the  tcpptaameoiM 
fbr  the  benefit  of  Methodists  in  tbeinsj. 
In  all  this  work  seventy-six  Mlssioony 
ministers  are  employed ;  and  die  lenlt 
of  their  varied  labours,  as  eihihitod  is 
the  Report,  is  such  as  to  demsod  oor 
devout  gratitude,  and  to  prompt  u  to  le- 
doubled  efforts.    You  will  rqoice  to  bsv 
that  the  spiritual  wanU  of  the  Metropob 
have  engaged  the  earnest  attaitioa  of  the 
Home-Missionary  Committee,  md  tbt 
vigorous  meaf  urea  wiU  be  at  oocc  adopted 
with  a  view  to  contribute  toward  meet- 
ing those  wants.     London  is,  in  s  lOT 
important  sense,  an  epitome  of  Eogfaai 
There  is  hardly  a  TiUage  or  a  hamkt  in  the 

kingdom  whidi  ia  not  constantly  scadisg 
its  youth,  of  both  sexes,  to  this  grcst  eatn 
of  commerdal  activity  and  nadooal  Iki 
and  there  is  not  a  colony  of  the  emptre 
which  is  not  constantly  reoeiviqg  scsei- 
sions  from  the  fiunilies,  artisans,  tadci* 
men,  and  merchants  oi  Loodoo.  T^ot 
are  some,  among  the  nnmeroos  ressoait 
why  the  churdiea  of  the  Isnd  sMd 
bring  their  evangelical  agendcs  ts  betf 
with  more  concentrated  power  on  Loodeb 
It  would  be  moat  pleslsant  and  wckMK 
to  prolong  the  strain  of  gratnlsttoa  sad 
thankfulness  which  the  review  of  malti' 
plied  and  extending  aggressive  aitaa» 
is  calculated  to  awatei.  We  csnaoc,  bov- 
ever,  disguise  the  fact,  that  the  sp^itss 
state  of  our  Societies  oppresses  as  «idi 
an  amount  of  petplexii^  anxiety,  «hi<^ 
no  language  can  adequately  expitas*  We 
would  not, indeed,  ovexiook  the  caeoosrV 
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inoease  with  which  we  hare  been  fhTonred 
io  man  than  half  the  Districts;  bttt, 
when  we  announce  that  the  complete  re- 
tons  show  a  decrease  of  thirty-iix  mem- 
hen  on  the  year,  yon  will  share  with  us  in 
most  nnftigned  borow.    We  may  take 
op  the  pnyer  of  the  Psalmist,  *'  O  remem- 
ber not  against  us  former  iniquities :  let 
Thy  tender  mercies  speedily  prevent  us  : 
ibr  we  are  brought  very  low. **    At  a  time 
when  unbroken  peace  abounds  in  our  bor- 
den,  when  Chapel-eztenslon  is  carried  on 
with  unprecedented    yigour,  when    the 
aggregate  of  our  Ministry  is  greater  than 
at  any  fimner  period  of  our  history,  when 
Educational  operations  are  conducted  on 
so  wide  a  basis,  and    with  unwearied 
energy — the   necessity   of    reporting   a 
dimiQution  in  our  Society  is  one  which 
may  well  send  us  to  our  knees,  and  com- 
pel us  to  seareh  into  our  hearts.     It  is 
DO  snerUtion  of  our  grief  to  know  that 
sifter  churehes  are  contending  with  simi- 
lar discouragements ;  on  the  contrary,  we 
are  an  the  more  solicitous  to  ascertain  the 
ctose  of  the  common  adversity.    ^  Will 
the  Lord  cast  off  for  ever  ?  and  will  He 
he  fiiTonrable  no  more  ?    Is  His  mercy 
dean  gone  for  ever  ?  doth  His  promise 
fail  ihr  evermore  ?     Hath  God  forgotten 
to  be  g*  aeious  ?  hath  He  in  anger  shut 
Dp  His  tender  mercies?    And  I  said, 
This  is  my  infirmity :  but  I  will  remem- 
ber the  years  of  the  right  hand  of  the 
Most  High.**    Is  our  worship  too  formal 
and  indevont,— captivating  to  the  senses, 
nther  than  quickening  to  the  soul  ?    Is 
ourspirit  too  cold  and  worldly,unbecoming 
thoae  who  coofoss  themselves  *<  strangers 
aod  pilgrims  in  the  earth  ?  *'    Are  we 
too  careless  and  unconcerned  about  the 
ootlyiog  masses,  surrounding  our  sanctu- 
ariet,  and  claiming  our  pity  ?    Are  we  too 
prone  to  rest  in  means,  and  to  glory  in  men, 
forgetting  that  all  spiritual  power  is  from 
OB  high  nd  of  God  ?    Are  we  too  seldom 
in  our  closets,  and  too  hurried  in  our  pray- 
en  ?    Are  we  too  unmindful  of  the  pres- 
ence and  glory  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost  ? 
Whatever  may  be  our  •*  infirmity,'*  it  be- 
hoves us  to  find  it  out,  to  confess  it,  to 
seek  fingiveness  for  it,  and  evermore  to 
nchew  it    The  words  addressed  to  the 
aoeient  diurch  are  singularly  applicable 
to  OS  t «  And  thou  shalt  remember  all  the 
vay  which  the  Lord  tfay  God  led  thee 
these  forty  years  in  the  wilderness,  to 
nnmble  thee,  and  to  prove  thee,  to  know 
vhat  was  in  thine  heart,  whether  thou 
vouldest  keep  His  commandments, or  no.** 
Oor  eiperiettoe  of  the  mercy  and  faithfiil- 
ncaa  of  God,  in  the  midst  of  various  trials 
nd  eottfiicts  in  the  past,  should  rebuke 
^\  unpaticiice  and  fointheartednessi  and 


prompt  ua  to  deave  to  Him  with  unwavev- 
ing  confidence  and  with  humble  love. 
'  The  chsstisements  of  churehes,  no  lesa 
than  those  of  believers,  are  pennltted  fin 
wise  and  beneficent  purposes.  To  the 
angel  of  ihe  church  at  Laodioea  the  fiba- 
viour  says,  '*  As  many  as  I  love,  I  rebuke 
and  chasten:  be  lealous  thereinse,  and 
repent.*'  If  the  languor  and  depression, 
which  have  overtaken  some  of  our  Socie- 
ties, should  lead  us  to  abase  our  spirits 
before  the  Lord,  to  cultivate  more  inti- 
mate communion  with  Him,  and  to  con- 
secrate ourselves  with  a  more  entire  de- 
votedness  to  His  service,  we  shall  soon 
be  gladdened  by  renewed  tokens  of  His 
favour,  and  by  enlarged  communications 
of  His  grace.  •<  Wilt  Thou  be  angry 
with  us  for  ever?  wilt  Thou  drew  out 
Thine  anger  to  all  generations  ?  Wilt 
Thou  not  revive  us  again :  that  Thy  peo- 
ple may  rejoice  in  Thee  ?  Show  us  Thy 
mercy,  O  Lord,  and  grant  xu  Thy  salva- 
tion.'* **  Make  us  glsd  according  to  tfaa 
days  wherein  Thou  hast  afflicted  us,  and 
the  yean  wherein  we  have  seen  evil.  Let 
Thy  work  appear  unto  Ihy  servants,  and 
Thy  glory  unto  thefa  children.  And  let 
the  beauty  of  the  Lord  our  God  be  upon 
us  :  and  establish  Thou  the  work  of  our 
hands  upon  us;  yea,  the  work  of  our 
hands  establish  Thou  it'* 

In  order  that  these  prayers  may  be 
answered,    and    these    hopes    realised, 
"  suffer  the  word  of  exhortation.**    We 
have  nothing  new  to  recommend.    Novel 
expedients  for  the  revival  and  spread  of 
religion  are  too  often  the  resources  of 
impatience,  or  even  the  fruit  of  unbelief^ 
You  wiU  bear  with  us,  however,  when 
we  urge  you,  knowing  ^  whereto  ye  have 
attained,**  to  <*walk  by  the  same  rule,** 
and  to  ''mind  the  same  thing.*'    The 
means    which,    tmder    God's    blessing, 
originated     Methodism,    are    the    only 
means  which,  under  the  same  blessing, 
will  perpetuate  Methodism.    Let  us  re- 
mind you  of  a  primary  and  general  prin- 
ciple,— that  not  only  the  prosperity  of  the 
church,  but  even  ita  very  existence  de- 
pends on  the  personal  godliness  of  ita 
memben.    No    aggregation  of   uncon- 
vertad  men  can  ever  constitute  a  true 
church.     Vital  union  with  the  Head  is 
essential  to  organic  growth  in  the  mem- 
bers.    Our  fkthers,  while  they  welcomed 
all  to  their  fellowship  who  had  a  sincere 
desire  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come, 
were  never  satisfied  unless  tlie  people  of 
their  charge  were  living  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  wimess  of  the  Spirit,  and  were 
panting  after  the  maturity  of  Christian 
love.     We  must  be  careful  that  these 
glorious  truths  do  not  pass  away  from 
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the  sphere  of  experience,  only  to  be  foimd 
in  that  of  mere  orthodoxy.  The  great 
want  of  the  day  is  an  inteHigient, 
ardent,  nnifimni  and  practical  godliness 
in  all  the  members  of  the  charch ;  a 
godliness  which  is  nourished  by  devout 
and  habitual  ftUowship  with  Qod,  which 
shall  shed  a  radiance  of  sanctity  and  be- 
nignity around  the  domestic  circle,  which 
by  an  unswerving  integrity  and  unaffect- 
ed simpUdty  shall  command  the  respect 
and  the  confidence  of  the  worid,  and 
which,  by  embodying  itself  in  some  spe- 
diic  form  of  religious  sctivity,  shall  be 
Mi  as  a  silent,  perrasive,  and  irresistible 
power  for  good 

If  you  would  cultivate  and  exemplify 
eminent  godliness,  you  must  pay  a  sera- 
pulous  and  diligent  regard  to  the  duties 
of  private  devotion.  **  But  thou,  when 
thou  prayest,  enter  into  thy  closet,  and, 
when  thou  hast  shut  thy  door,  prsy  to 
thy  Father  which  is  in  secret ;  and  thy 
Father,  which  seeth  in  secret,  shall  re- 
ward thee  openly.*'  The  claims  of  the 
world,  of  the  fiimily,  or  even  of  the 
church,  must  not  be  allowed  to  interfere 
with  the  claims  of  the  doset.  Solitude, 
when  hallowed  by  filial  and  fervent  com- 
munion with  God,  is  promotive  of  a 
dionghtiid  and  practical  piety.  Men  of 
prayer  are  men  of  power.  Emulate  the 
holy  examples  sketched  by  inspired  bio- 
graphy. Avail  yourselves  of  your  ex- 
isted privilege,  and  abound  in  secret  in- 
tercession. By  this  means  you  will  not 
only  advance  the  life  of  God  in  your  own 
souls,  but  you  will  become  the  instru- 
ments of  much  good  to  others.  Couple 
with  the  duty  of  doset  prayer  the  devout 
and  systematic  reading  of  the  word  of 
God.  "Seardi  the  Scriptures.'*  *<Iiet 
the  word  of  Christ  dwell  in  you  richly  in 
all  wisdom."  **  Ye  are  built  upon  the 
foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets, 
Jesus  Christ  Himself  being  the  chief 
Cornerstone."  **As  new-bom  babes, 
desire  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word,  that 
ye  may  grow  thereby :  if  so  be  ye  have 
tasted  that  the  Lord  is  gradous.'*  To 
the  young  we  would  affi^ctionately  appeaL 
While  your  memories  are  able  quickly 
to  seuK,  and  firmly  to  hold,  wlnt  you 
commit  to  their  custody,  endeavour  to 
enrich  them  with  ample  resources  of 
biblical  knowledge.  This  will  prove  a 
safeguard  in  the  hour  of  temptation,  and 
a  solsce  in  the  day  of  trouble ;  it  wiU 
give  freshness  to  your  experience,  and 
copiousness  to  your  prayers;  it  will 
direct  your  seal,  and  sustain  your  foith, 
in  the  various  enterprises  of  diarity  and 
piety ;  and,  if  you  be  spared  to  old  age, 
ii  will  prove  a  source  of  rich  and  unfiil- 


ing  oonsolatioa  amid  the  ininutiet  of 
dedinio^  yean  and  the  ocaiisg  lights  of 
eternity.     In  these  times,  wbca  n  asdi 
dishonour  is  d<me  to  *Utie  ondcs  of 
God  "  by  an  irreverent  critidim  tsi  a 
remorseless  scepticism,  we  aie  pcnaidd 
of  you,    dear  brethren,  that  yoa  vtU 
evince  your  confidence  in  them,  aad  iiu 
tachment  to  them,  by  stndyiqg  oioit  nr- 
nestly  their  holy  lessons,  sod  bf  pne- 
tising  more  diligently  their  Dirinc  jse- 
oepts.    As  an  inestimable  hdp  to  itod- 
fostneia  and  advancement  in  Chziitia 
holiness,  we  earnestly  exhort  yea  to  priie 
and  use  the  Class-meeting.    This  iaiti- 
tution  is  no  longer  an  experiaieDt  with 
us :  it  has  become  an  intcgisl  psit  of  ns 
ecdesiastical  economy ;  and  it  cwnot  be 
neglected  without  endangering  the  csiit- 
ence  of  true  Methodism.    To  a  boit  «l 
holy  men  and  women,  who^  ss  Lesdcn, 
are  our  follow-helpers  in  this  drpaitaot 
of  Christ*s  service,  we  lode  for  the  nua* 
tenance  of  this  means  of  ChristisB  eoa- 
munion  in  its  primitive  simpliciiy  «d 
spirituality ;  and  on  our  bekrnd  pesfdi 
we  rdy,  to  encourage  both  their  miaittai 
and  their  Leaders  by  the  ponctnslity  isd 
constancy  of  their  attendanop,  by  tbt 
growth  of  their  piety,  by  the  eonsifta^ 
of  their  walk,  and  by  their  aealooi  hp 
hours    and    extending    useftdBCSi.   Bt 
tenderly  concerned  on  behalf  of  tbtie 
who  were  formerly  associated  with  yn 
in  Christian  fellowship,  but  vbo^  bm 
various  causes,  have  forieited  their  omb- 
bership,  and,  in  too  many  instance^  lis*e 
lost  their  religioo.     In  most  of  enreoo- 
gregations  there  are  to  be  found  loeK  rf 
this  dass.     No  state  is  more  pitisbk,w 
none  is  more  perilous,  than  that  of  bid- 
sliders.    ^  Brethren,  if  any  of  yoo  do  en 
from  the  truth,  and  one  oonreit  hiaa ;  let 
him  know,  that  he  which  oooveitttli  tk 
sinner  from  the  error  of  his  vsy  ibiB 
save  a  soul  fW>m  deadi,  and  shall  bide  a 
multitude  of  sins." 

There  is  another  topic,  oo  vbicb  vr 
have  frequently  and  earnestly  sddiuMi 
you  before,  but  on  which,  as  it  is  ritiltf 
connected  with  the  prosperity  sad  citcB> 
sion  of  the  church  of  Cbrist,  it  it  ia  «t 
hearts  yet  again  to  address  yon.  Wt 
refer  to  the  rdigSous  claims  of  the  ypos^ 
There  is  no  subject  whidi  can  be  jarif 
regarded,  in  view  of  the  aspects  and  t»- 
dendes  of  the  present  time^  ss  9tgitt» 
utility  and  importance  than  the  fod^ 
training  of  our  youth.  Nor  must  piiai» 
attempt  to  ddcgate  their  dodet.  V* 
rejoice  in  the  vigoroos  woikiig  sf  ^ 
Day-schods,— 4n  the  gnmiag  anqftbrf 
our  Sabbath-sdioola^  and  in  the  aecinty 
and  effideacy  of  our  Ac&kannmdO^ 
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kgn :  \mi  borne  lefwns  poiacw  s  chann 
tnd  ■  power  altogether  their  own ;  and, 
while  thej  are  the  earliest  and  moat 
gentle  in  their  infloence,  are  often  the 
moit  taltttaiynnd  lasting  in  their  results. 
Our  hearts  yearn  orer  Christie  **  lambs  ** 
with  a  tenderness  not  to  be  expressed. 
We  hate  dedicated  them,  by  our  office 
sDd  ministry,  in  the  sacrament  of  Bap- 
tism, to  the  Ood  of  their  fathers ;  and  we 
tre  sttthorittd  to  expect  on  their  behalf 
sll  the  pmchased  blessings  of  the  evan- 
gelical eorenant.  The  promise  made  to 
Abraham  was  not  exhausted  in  his  case : 
*'  And  I  will  establish  my  covenant  be- 
tween me  and  thee,  and  thy  seed  after 
tbee  in  their  genentiona,  for  an  everlast- 
ing eovenant,  to  be  a  Qod  onto  thee,  and 
to  thy  seed  after  thee.**  And  most  as- 
mring  are  the  words  of  the  Lord  by  the 
month  of  Isaiah  : — **  For  I  will  pour 
water  on  him  that  is  thirsty,  and  flooda 
upon  the  dry  ground  t  I  will  pour  my 
Spiritapon  thy  seed,  and  my  blessing  upon 
thine  offspring :  and  they  shall  spring 
np  as  among  the  graas,  as  willows  by  the 
'vsttr^coDrsea.  (>ie  shall  say,  I  am  the 
liord's ;  and  another  shall  c^  himself 
by  tbe  name  of  Jacob ;  and  another  shall 
inbscrihe  with  hta  hand  unto  the  Lord, 
•nd  surname  himself  by  the  name  of 
Isnel.**  We  cannot  recall  the  memoriea 
of  Pentecost  without  perceiring  that  our 
yoQth  have  a  glorious  heritage  in  these 
inspired  dedarationa.  '*The  promise,'* 
ttid  St  Peter,  **  is  unto  you,  and  to  your 
children.**  Be  aatisfied  with  nothing 
iesi  than  their  early  conversion.  Let  all 
yottr  pnrpoaea,  plans,  and  efforts  have  a 
direct  rciiiience  to  this.  As  soon  as  they 
sttaio  responsibility,  they  are  capable 
of  being  aaved  or  lost.  '^  Train  up  a 
child  in  the  way  he  should  go;  and 
when  he  ia  did,  he  will  not  depart  from 
it*"  The  perila  of  the  age  menace  the 
wdl-bdng  of  our  ehildren  on  every  hand. 
If  we  would  command  their  respect  and 
>iftetioQ,  and  secure  for  them  and  cm* 
lelrcs  tbe  &vour  and  bleasing  of  Qod| 
the  discipline  of  the  fiunily  must  be 
kindly  but  firmly  maintained.  Onard 
them,  as  ftr  as  possible,  from  the  temp- 
tations of  gaiety,  of  doubtful  companion- 
ships, of  questionable  recreations,  of  per- 
Bidoos  reading,  and  of  vain  speculations ; 
•nd  CDdeavour  to  aurround  them  with 
those  higher  influences  whieh  are  calcu- 
lated to  give  a  right  development  to  their 
character,  and  a  hopeful  proapect  to  their 
dcsUny.  As  heada  of  households,  let 
Aot  the  wel&ie  of  your  servants  be  over- 
iMked.  In  addition  to  the  privilege  of 
joiniqg  with  yoa  morning  and  evening  in 


the  exercises  of  t!ie  family  altar,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  reasonable  opportunities  of 
attending  Divine  worship  on  Sabbaths 
and  on  week-days,  direct  conversation 
with  them  on  religious  subjects  could 
not  fail,  by  Ood*a  blessing,  to  produce 
most  beneficial  effbcta ;  and  it  would  cer- 
tainly contribute  to  elevate  a  class  who 
are  essential  to  the  comfort  of  our  homes, 
but  whose  spiritual  interests  are  some- 
times lamentably  neglected.  Many  of 
you,  as  employers,  have  been  placed  by 
the  providence  of  God  in  responsible 
relationships  to  large  numbers  of  your 
fellow-men.  Those  relationships  involve 
more  than  mere  queatlons  of  labour  and 
wages ;  they  give  you  an  advantage 
which  few  can  command  of  promoting 
the  moral  and  eternal  good  of  your  em- 
ployes and  of  their  families  ;  and,  if  you 
use  those  advantages  with  prudent  zeal 
and  generous  solicitude,  you  will  reap  a 
harvest  of  rich  and  enduring  results. 
In  all  your  business  and  mercantile 
transactions,  avoid  with  unswerving  con- 
scientiousness everything  dubious  and 
dishonourable,  and  study  to  be  influen- 
tial examples  of  integrity  and  unselfish- 
ness.  Watch  against  that  ominous 
eagerness  for  affluence  which  is  now 
alarmingly  prevalent,  and  which  is  un- 
friendly alike  to  your  temporal  and 
eternal  interests.  <*  They  that  will  be 
rich  fall  into  temptation  and  a  snare,  and 
into  many  foolish  and  hurtful  lusts, 
which  drown  men  in  destruction  and  per- 
dition. For  the  love  of  money  is  the 
root  of  all  evil  t  which  while  some  covet- 
ed after,  they  have  erred  from  the  faith, 
and  pierced  themselves  through  with 
many  sorrows.*'  If  resources  of  wealth 
should  be  placed  at  your  disposal  by  the 
fiivouring  providence  of  God,  remember 
that  you  are  but  stewards  for  Him,  and 
endeavour  to  consecrate  a  fait  proportion 
of  it  to  the  claims  of  humanity  and  the 
IMlvancement  of  religion.  If  as  citizens 
foa  should  be  called  upon  to  exercise 
your  franchise  in  the  choice  of  fit  and 
proper  men  to  represent  you  in  Parlia- 
ment, remember  that  our  national  great- 
ness reposes  on  the  basis  of  our  Protes- 
tant institutions,  and  flourishes  under  the 
benign  influence  of  tbe  holy  Sabbath ; 
and  heaitate  to  support  any  candidate  for 
your  sufflrages  who  would  spurn  the 
legacy  of  our  martyred  Reformers,  or 
aacrifice  the  rest  of  the  Lord*8-day  at  the 
shrine  of  pleasure  or  of  mammon.  The 
wiae  and  weighty  words  of  our  venerated 
Founder  are  worthy  of  his  noble  patriot- 
iam,  and  will  commend  themselves  to 
yonr  ihoughtftil  consideiation  at  the  prei» 
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lent  crisb :— '^  Let  othoi  do  m  thcf 
wiUf  what  If  that  to  700  ?  Act  70a  at 
an  honest  many  a  loTal  nibject,  a  true 

EngUahnums in  one  vo^  a  Chna- 

tian:  one  that  feait  nothing  but  ain, 
that  leeki  nothing  hut  heaven,  and  that 
deaiiea  nothing  but  Ood ;  nothing  but 
glor7  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on 
earth  peace,  good-will  toward  men." 

You  will  readily  believe  ua,  dear 
brethren,  when  we  assure  yon  that  we 
have  been  no  unconcerned  observers  of 
those  daring  assaults  which  have  been 
recently  made  on  the  foundation-princi- 
ples of  our  **most  holy  faith.*'  Al- 
though we  have  resolved  not  to  be  be- 
trayed by  the  spirit  of  cootroversy  into 
forgetiVilness  of  our  paramount  mission 
to  preach  the  Qospel,  and  "  by  all  means  ** 
to  "  save  some,"  we  deem  it  right,  as  the 
successors  of  the  **  man  qf  one  bookf*  to 
avow  our  unshaken  confidence  in  the 
Bible  as  the  Divindy-inspired  word  of 
God;  our  trust  in  that  **full,  perfect, 
and  sufficient  sacrifice,  oblation,  and 
satis&ction  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world,"  which  Christ  by  His  death  made 
upon  the  cross ;  and  our  aolemn  determi- 
nation to  preach  constantly  *'al1  those 
leading  and  vital  doctrines  of  the  Gospel 
which  peculiarly  distinguished  the  ori- 
ginal Methodist  preachers,  whose  labours 
were  so  signally  blessed  by  the  Lord,  and 
to  preach  them  in  our  primitive  method, 
evangelically,  experimeotally,  sealously, 
and  with  great  plainness  and  simplicity, 
giving  to  them  a  decided  prominence  in 
every  sermon,  and  labouring  to  apply 
them,  closely,  affectionately,  energetically, 
to  the  oonsciences  of  the  different  classes 
of  our  hearers.'*  As  for  you,  we  are  per- 
suaded that  you  will  **  be  no  more  chil- 
dren, tossed  to  and  fVo,  and  carried  about 
with  every  wind  of  doctrine,  by  the 
sleight  of  men,  and  cunning  craftiness, 
whereby  they  lie  in  wait  to  deceive; 
but,  speaking  the  truth  in  love,  wiU 
grow  up  into  Him  in  all  things,  which  if 
the  Head,  even  Christ" 

During  the  year  our  ranks  have  been 
broken  by  the  removal  of  thirty-three 
fadiers  and  brethren  to  their  endless  rest.* 
Some  of  them  were  yoimg  in  years,  and 
rich  in  promise;  others  were  venerable 
in  age,  and  fUll  of  honours.  These  af- 
fecting instances  of  mortality  admonish 
us  to  '*do  with  our  might  whatsoever 
our  hand  findeth  to  do."  The  vacancies 
thus  created  have  been  filled  up  by  fifty- 
nine  probationers,  who,  after  their  usinl 
examinations,  have  been  ordained  to  the 
work  and  office  of  the  Christian  ministry 
among  ua.    X^et  us  sgain  adore  oqr  •«• 


ftfnflfil  n^  enthnmed 
prerogative  It  is  to  give 
teachers  "  to  Hia  Ghnrch,  far  a 
aion  of  «&ithM  men— dbk  ts  tad," 
whom  He  giadoosly  vonriissfri  to  m; 
and  let  ua  evermore  dicriih  a  fMbefid 
icmembranee  of  those  qoickcmig 
hallowed  visitations  of  IMvine 
which  signalised  the  public  sad 
separation  of  the  70ung  Miaista  IB 
their  hol7  and  blessed  c^mg.  Moit  of 
us  felt  re-commissioned  by  oar  adenbk 
Master,  and  re-baptiaed  fix  our  ^oriosi 
aervice. 

We  cannot  dose  this  addicn  wttlms 
asking  you  to  Join  with  ns  in  hanUt 
and  devout  thanksgiving   to  Atau^ 
God,  for    His  providential  merey  ml 
goodness  vouchsafed  to    oar  Proidait 
during  his  recent  mission  of  peace  ni 
love  to  our  brethren  in  varioos  psm  if 
North  America.     Let  ua  still  pnytkit 
the    terrible    war    which    deaoialei  ^ 
homea  and  dedmates  the  dmrdbcs  of  thi 
United  Statea  may  speedily  be  cadd; 
and  that  this  dreadful  and  pnloosed  odb- 
flict  may  issue  in  the  universd  csBsadps" 
tion  of  the  slave,  and  the  wider  iei|B  sf 
the  great  Prince  of  Pence. 

*«  Finally,  brethren,  pay  ftr  «.** 
The  great  want  of  the  diuidi  is  poor. 
The  very  multipUdty  of  instnmoitili^ 
ties,  and  the  very  oompktentas  of  o^ 
ganiaations,  wUl  operate  as  the  gntfot 
hindrances  to  our  progress,  ubIcm  tlxy 
be  pervaded,  directed,  and  haOovei  by 
the  unction  of  the  Hdl7  Ghost  TUi» 
then,  is  the  power  whidi  we  most  ttdt, 
and  which  we  ma7  have.  WhyihosU 
Pentecost  be  an  event  of  the  past,  sad  sot 
a  perpetual  &et  ?  Did  not  Cbnst  jk^ 
mise  that  the  Comfoiter  shoold  Mt 
with  His  church  fiw  ever?  «!•  ^ 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  straitened  ?  '*  Ut  a^ 
dear  brethren,  unito  in  oooirite,  inpons- 
nate,and  believing  prayer  ftr  thecalmi' 
and  permanent  outpouring  of  the  Bi$ 
G))ost.  More  partieidaily,  let  ns  sAe- 
tmnatdy  exhort  yoa  to  observe  «i& 
espedal  solemnit7  and  eamestacsi  tht 
Quartcrl7  Faata.  Some  of  the  bmH 
memorable  revivals  that  have  nariEcd  (he 
history  of  Methodisaa  had  didr  orifis 
amid  the  senrieea  of  thoae  days  of  ka- 
miliation  and  intereeaaion.  Let  as*ds 
the  first  works,"  and  wo  ahaU  mam 
our  **  first  love."  **  Tom  ns  SfNa,  0 
Lord  God  of  Hosts ;  enow  Thy  te  ti 
shine,  and  we  ahaQ  be  aaved."  "So m 
Thy  people,  and  sheep  of  Thy  jftmrnh 
will  give  Thee  thanka  far  cm:  vtvQl 
show  ibcth  Thy  pmiae  to  sB 
tlona.** 


"  Now  tlie  Ood  of  peace,  that  tooglit 
igib  from  the  dead  our  Lord  Jetua,  tibat 
gieat  fflicpherd  of  the  abecp,  thnnigfa 
the  hlood  of  the  ereilaatiiig  covenaat, 
make  70a  peH^  in  etery  good  work  to 
do  Hie  willy  working  in  you  that  which 
ii  wcE-ideiialng  in  Hia  eight,  through 
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Jesua  Chriat ;  to  whom  be  gloiy  fiir  rm 
and  erer.    Amen.'* 

Signed  en  behalf  and  Iff  wrder  of  ike 
Confereneey 

William  L.  Thobktov,  Pteeideni, 
JoHX  Farbar,  Seeretatf, 

Bradford^  Avgust^  1864. 


OBITUARY  OF  WESLEYAN  MimSTEBa 


^  What  Miniften  have  died  ilnoe 
the  last  Conference  ? 

A.  I.  In  Great  Briimn,  the  twenty- 
four  following  :i— . 

1.  Jaxk8  C  ATT  ok,  of  the  Grantham 

Circuit;  who  waa  bom  at  Nottingham, 

in  1796.    Although  hia  early  life  waa 

imitained  by  the  grosser  vices,  he  lived 

in  the  neglect  of  personal  religion  until 

the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  About 

tbii  time,  under  the  energetic  and  soul- 

taring  sdnlatry  of  the  late  Rev.  John 

Smith,  he  waa  convinced  of  sin.    He 

earnestly  sought  iht  Lord,  and  waa  nude 

happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  God's  favour. 

No  sooner  had  he  experienced  this  great 

dttoge  himadf,  than  he  began  to  evince 

sn  earnest  desire  to  be  useAil  to  others. 

Bit  name  waa  placed  on  the  Local  Preach- 

en*  Plan  of  the  Nottingham  Circuit ;  and, 

in  1823,  he  waa  accepted  by  the  Confer- 

cDce  as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry.     In 

the  Circuits  in  which  he  laboured  he  waa 

diligent  and  sucoessfuL     His  piety  was 

of  a  cheerful  character.    His  intellect  waa 

shore  the  common  order,  being  marked 

hj  great  originality  and  power.     His  at- 

tiiomenta  were  highly  respectable;  and 

bit  ministratiooa,  both  in  the  pulpit  and 

on  the  platfbrm,  effective.    As  a  Pastor 

he  was  sympathizing,  as  a  colleague  aff^ 

tionate,  and  as  a  Minister  faithftiL  When 

eoDtending  with  the  disease  which   at 

icngth  terminated  hia  life,  he  persevered 

ia  going  to  hia  appointments.     In  the 

lut  public  aervioe  which  he  conducted,  he 

tead  ID  the  lesson  the  words,  '^I  have 

fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my 

eoinse,  I  have  kept  the  fkith  ;**  and  gave 

out  the  lines,  <■  We  know,  by  fkith  we 

Icnow,**  &e. ;   after  which  his  strength 

completely  ikUed.     He  waa  obliged  to 

desist,  and  waa  led  home,  where,  after  a 

month's  suffisriiig,he  fell  asleep  in  Jesus, 

on  the  20th  of  August,  186S,  in  the  sixty- 

ieyenth  year  of  his  age,  having  fiilfiUed  a 

ministry  of  forty  yeaza. 

2.  JoHX  Spkkcer  Jomes,  son  of 
^  late  Rev.  Lewis  Jones,  wss  bom  at 
lilangolkn,  February  5th,  1819.  Of  a 
tingrdaily  modest,  gentle,  diffident,  and 
loving  spirit,  he  waa  beloved  by  all  who 
blew  him.  Hia  sermons,  which  were 
payciiuny  prepared,  maDifbsted  consider- 


able mental  power,  and  were  enriched 
with  varied  and  useful  Ulustrationa.  His 
delivery  was  calm,  his  manner  easy,  hia 
style  chaste;  and  his  ministry  proved 
attractive,  earnest,  spiritual,  and  soul- 
saving.  His  love  for  little  children  waa 
unusual;  and  never  did  he  experience 
purer  happiness  than  when  he  had  them 
grouped  around  him,  and  listening  as  ho 
apoke  of  the  love  of  Christ,  In  pastoral 
tact  and  attention  he  was  an  example 
unto  many.  His  gentle  manners,  devout 
spirit,  and  loving  words,  always  made 
him  a  welcome  visiter  in  sick  chambers  1 
and  many  are  the  sidnted  ones  whom  he 
helped  to  comfort  in  their  paasage  through 
the  Jordan.  Hia  conversation  was  in 
heaven.  Death  had  no  sting  for  him,  and 
life  no  attractions  longer  than  he  could 
live  for  some  good  purpose,  llie  guile- 
less purity  of  his  heart,  the  meek  sim- 
plicity of  his  life,  his  love  and  pity  for 
the  destitute  and  Uie  sick,  his  deadneas  to 
the  world,  and  his  uninterrupted  com- 
munion with  God,  presented  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  Christian  holiness.  An  hour 
before  he  died,  he  said,  "  Let  us  sing  the 
Bozology  ;**  and  the  last  utterance  of  his 
lips  was  the  word  "Praise.**  During 
the  brief  illneas  which  terminated  in  his 
death,  his  mind  waa  kept  in  perfect  peace. 
He  fell  asleep  in  Jesus,  at  Wavertree, 
August  28th,  1863. 

3.  James  Allex,  Ist;  bom  at 
Burslem,  September  28th,  1787.  De- 
scended fVom  godly  parents,  be  was  led 
by  their  counsels  and  prayers,  while  yet 
a  youth,  to  religious  decision  and  union 
with  the  church  of  Christ.  His  sorrow 
for  sin  was  extreme,  until,  while  he 
wrestled  with  God  in  private  prayer, 
agonizing  distress  was  displaced  by  the 
joya  of  pardon.  The  reality  of  that  im- 
portant change  was  never  doubted,  and 
was  abundantly  sustained  by  a  holy  life. 
Having  been  made  a  class-leader  in  early 
life,  and  being  remarkable  for  gravity  of 
deportment  and  fervent  seal,  he  rendered 
services  efficient  and  successfuL  Shortly 
afterwards  he  began  to  call  ainnera  to 
repentance ;  and,  in  the  year  1806,  befbre 
he  had  completed  his  nineteenth  year,  ha 
became  a  probationer  for  the  ChriatiaB 
ministry.     In  several  Clrcuita  he  wit- 
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sMied  tigiuil  Mvivali  of  the  work  of  God ; 
and  many  will  be  the  aown  of  his  lejoic- 
ing  in  the  day  of  the  Iioid.    He  cared 
diligently  for  the  church  of  God;  and, 
both  by  palpit  miniatrations  and  pastoral 
intercourse,  strove  to  merit  the  character 
of  a  good  minister  of  Jesus  Christ.    A 
diligent  student  of   the  sacred  volume, 
he  became  a  scribe  well  instrocted  unto 
the  kingdom  of 'heaven;  and,  while  hon- 
oured in  the  awakening  of  sinners,  he 
was  also  their  wise  counsellor  and  fiiithful 
friend.     Possessing  deep  spirituality  of 
mind,  and  exercising  great  self-denial,  he 
evinced  the  perfect  love  which  casteth  out 
fear.     His  eminent  liberality  was  the  re- 
sult of  deep  personal  conviction,  which 
led  him  to  present,  in  the  most  unosten- 
tatious manner,  vtry  large  contributions 
in  aid  of  the  work  of  Christ.    After  forty- 
eight  years  of  faithful  service,  his  health 
suddenly  failed ;  and,  for  the  last  eight 
years,  he  resided  at  Bramley,  where  he 
rendered  varied  and  valuable  aid.  Having 
served  his  generation  by  the  will  of  God, 
he  fell  asleep  in  Christ,  on  Sunday,  Sep- 
tember 2Uth,  1863,  aged  seventy-six. 
-    4.  William  Toase  ;  who  was  bom 
at  Kilton,  near  Guisborongh,  in  1782. 
He  was  converted  to  Grod  in  his  fifteenth 
year,  and  entered  the  ministry  at  the  age 
of  twenty-two.     He  early  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  the  If'rench  language, 
which  led    to  his    appointment  to  the 
Channel  Isles.    Subsequently  he  became 
the  first  Missionary  to  the  French  prison- 
ers of  war  in  the  hulks  on  the  Medway. 
On  the  conclusion  of  peace  he  laboured 
in  France ;  and,  at  a  later  period,  he  was 
long  stationed  in  Paris,  and  at  the  head 
of  our  Missions  in  that  country.    Even 
after  he  had  become  a  Supernumerary  he 
returned,  from  his  retirement  at  Guernsey, 
to  take  charge  of  the    congregation  at 
Boulogne,  which  he  held  to  the  hour  of 
his  death.     His  prolonged  course  as  a 
Christian  minister  was   without  a  spot. 
Diligent  in  study,  methodical  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  his  time,  careful  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  pulpit,  thoroughly  ministerial 
in  his  bearing  and  h«bits,  with  courteous 
manners,  a  cheerful  and  sedate  spirit, 
careful  regard    for  the  young,  and  un- 
wearied attention  to  strangers*,  he  pre- 
sented in  his  character  a  rare  combination 
and  balance  of  qualities  adapted  to  such 
diflficult  posts  as  those  he  had  to  fill.  His 
ministry  was  always  instructive,  pleasing, 
and  truly  evangelical ;  and  many  seals  to 
it  were  given  him  from  the  most  opposite 
classes  of  society.     In  his  peculiar  sta- 
tions, he  had,  to  an  extraordinary  extent, 
to  come  into  relation  with  persons  of 
divers  ranks  and  characters^  and  ever  waa 


enabled,  befoie  high  sad  Wv,  to  it 
honour  to  the  Christian  miaiatiy.  la  In 
later  days  the  purity  of  his  dnncter,  die 
benignaot  gravity  of  his  depoitoMt,  tk 
vigour  of  his  preaching,  his  eBiacst  pB»> 
tonl  virtues,  and  the  good  name  wn  bj 
a  long  career  of  goodneaa  and  vMam, 
surro«mded  him  with  an  uDonmnaa  de- 
gree of  veneration,  which  was  diqilajed 
after  his  death,  by  both  F^eoch  sod  Eqg- 
lish,   in  remarkable  tokens  of  itspceL 
On   Sunday  morning,  September  20tb, 
1863,  he  preached  on  I  Tim.  L  5;  nd 
the  same  afternoon,  while  eantetuQgintb 
a  fnend,  he  suddenly  fieU  asleep,  in  the 
eighty-first  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fifty- 
ninth  of  his  ministry. 

5.  Thomas  Harris,  »ho  vai  bon 
on  theSOth  of  Hay,  1791,  at  Uocctoi- 
Corbet,  Salop,  died  in  Birmio^ism,  on 
the  30th   of   September,  1803,  in  tbe 
seventy-third  year  of  his  a^  sod  tlte 
fifty-first  of  his  ministry.    He  lofcd  bu 
duty,  and  discharged  it  frithfoUy.   He 
always  seemed  to  live  in  the  eojoyneot 
of  conscious  integrity,  and  the  sbidlog 
ftivour  of  his  Lord.     His  character  m 
honourable  and    pure.     Confidenfe  U 
never  betrayed.      Hu  whole  Chiiatia 
and  ministerial  life  was  oonsiitent.    At  a 
friend,  he  was  warm  and  cnduriitg  ia  bii 
attachments.      Hia    happy  and  hope^sl 
disposition  rendered  him  an  evcr-wekoaK 
companion,  and  a  colleague  wdl-beltrved, 
Such  a  man  could  not  but  gain  the  ooo> 
fidence  and  esteem  of  his  brethren.  Tius 
was  evinced  in  his  appointment  to  tbe 
Secretaryship  of  the  ADnuitaota*  Sodctj, 
which  he  held  with  great  credit  to  bin- 
self  for  about  twenty  years.    He  was  abo 
called  to  the  Superintendencj  of  Moe  tf 
the  most  important  Circuits  in  Metbod- 
ism,  and  elected   Chairman  of  varioes 
Districts.    As  a  preacher,  he  was  mad 
and  scriptural ;  and  at  all  times  beiirndy 
maintained  our  discipline.    Mr.  Bairif  *i 
health  had  been  fiuliiig  for  some  tiaic; 
and,  in  the  evening  of  the  first  Sunday  ia 
November,  1862,  symptoms  of  pataljiis 
appeared.     The  last  two  or  three  days  of 
his  life  were  passed  in  gentle  sleep,  and 
thus  he  died.  Thomas  Harris  was  a  good 
and  useftil  man.     His  brethren  tnittd 

him,  and  did  him  honour. 

6.  Benjamin  GavellBIitchcu; 

who  was  bom  at  Norwich,  in  the  year 
1807,  uid  died  at  Hinckley,  on  OcubcT 
2d,  1863.  AbotttiheageofniMtccnbe 
became  the  subject  of  couvertiiy  {ivb. 
After  his  marriage  and  tectlemcst  is 
business,  he  was  moved  to  eato  die 
ministry,  and  cheerfully  made  the  taoi- 
fices  which  such  a  step  required,  flc  *** 
remarkable  lor  great 
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BOt  tilled  by  inteiest,  or  love  of  popaUrity, 
but  by  s  sense  of  duty.  He  was  a  man 
of  ?ery  Under  and  humane  spirit  In  his 
last  Circuit,  when  surrounded  with  much 
misery  and  want,  he  endeared  himself  to 
the  people  by  his  great  kindness  and 
libcnlity.  As  a  practical,  evangelical, 
and  fervent  preacher,  he  aimed  to  save  the 
•ools  of  his  hearers ;  and  many  will  be 
the  **  crown  of  his  rejoicing  in  the  day  of 
the  Lord  Jesus."  In  the  midst  of  life, 
aetirity,  and  osefulneas,  he  was  suddenly 
seized  with  sickness,  and  in  twelve  days 
passed  from  the  strength  of  manhood  into 
the  ralky  of  death.  Here  he  had  no  fear 
nor  dismay,  neither  did  he  experience 
tnniport  or  ecstasy ;  but  he  enjoyed  per- 
fect peace.  When  one  said  to  h im, "  The 
liord  wiU  be  with  you,**  he  replied, «  The 
Lord  it  with  me!**  When  another 
aaked,  ''Does  that  religion  which  you 
hare  preached  to  others  support  you 
BOW?"  he  answered,  «  Yea  ;  O,  yes  !" 
Thus  he  finished  his  course,  in  the  fifty- 
sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty-sixth 
of  his  ministry. 

7.  Will? All  Ash,  bom  in  1786,  was 
conrertcd  to  God  in  his  youth,  and  en- 
Uted  the  ministry  in  1811.  As  a  Pastor, 
he  was  diligent  and  laborioos ;  and,  as  a 
Saperintendent,  he  mingled  kindness  with 
firmness  in  the  maintenance  of  discipline, 
aod  generally  secured  the  respect  and 
coofideace  of  those  among  whom  he  la- 
bonred.  Though  not  a  man  of  superior 
talents  or  acquirements,  he  was  a  fiuthful 
mimster  of  the  New  Testament,  and  was 
in  some  Circuits  instrumental  in  the  con- 
version of  many  sinners.  While  no  in- 
oonsideraUe  reader  of  other  books  bearing 
on  bis  work,  he  was  remarkable  for  dili- 
geat  and  devout  perusal  of  the  Book  of 
Ood,  being  long  in  the  habit  of  reading 
it  throogh  at  least  once  every  year.  After 
heiog  engaged  forty-eight  years  in  various 
Circuits,  he  became  a  supernumerary  in 
18&9,  and  settled  at  Whitby ;  where,  as 
opportonity  offered,  he  spent  his  remain- 
jog  Ktrength  in  promoting  that  good  cause 
in  which,  ever  tinee  his  conversion,  he 
had  been  so  zealously  affected.  For  a  few 
weeb  befire  his  death  his  health  declined; 
hat  his  mind  was  kept  in  perfect  peace. 
No  words  of  doubt  escaped  his  lips. 
His  end  was  sudden ;  but  he  partook  of 
the  blessedness  of  that  man  who,  when 
his  Lord  cometh,  is  found  watching.  He 
&11  uleep  October  8th,  1863,  in  the 
lerenty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
%-third  of  his  ministry. 

8.  Thomas  Statoit;  bom  at 
Bunny,  near  Nottingham,  January  8th, 
1791.  He  was  brought  in  early  life 
DB^  tdigioM  inflQencca,  and  was-  con- 


verted to  God  when  eighteen  years  of 
age.  In  1814  he  entered  the  ministry, 
and  he  laboured  with  elBciency  for  forty- 
two  years.  His  sermons  were  often  dis« 
tinguished  by  dear  reasoning  and  power- 
ful argument,  as  well  as  by  forcible  ap- 
plication. As  a  pastor  he  was  very 
diligent  In  his  hter  years  a  large 
portion  of  his  time  was  devoted  to  the 
visitation  of  the  people,  much  to  their 
spiritual  improvement  His  attachment 
to  the  Methodist  doctrine  and  polity  waa 
strong.  At  the  Conference  of  1856  he 
was  compelled,  by  fhiling  healthy  to  retire 
from  the  full  work  of  the  ministry,  and 
went  to  reside  in  the  Manchester  Third 
Circuit,  where  for  five  years  he  continued 
to  serve  the  church  of  Christ  The  last 
two  years  of  his  life  were  yean  of  great 
personsl  and  domestic  affliction.  AU  his 
sufferings  were  borne  with  exemplary 
patience.  His  confidence,  not  only  in 
the  goodness  of  God,  but  in  His  perfect 
wisdom  too,  never  faltered.  To  a  minis- 
ter who  visited  him  shortly  before  his 
death  he  said,  **  Give  my  love  to  all  my 
brethren,  and  tell  them  to  keep  to  our 
great  principles.*'  He  fell  asleep  in 
Jesus  on  November  3d,  1863. 

9.  Joseph  Thorpe  Milner;  who 
was  bom  April  11th,  1806.  He  had  a 
pious  parentage,  and  in  his  youth  was 
brought  to  a  saving  knowledge  of  Christ 
He  was  admitted  on  trial  for  church- 
membership  in  1820 ;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  his  name  was  placed  on  the 
Local-Preachers*  Plan.  Mr.  Milner  now 
gave  himself  up  to  diligent  study ;  and, 
before  he  was  quite  twenty  years  of  age, 
he  waa  appointed  by  the  Conference  to 
the  Evesham  Circuit  He  read  careftilly 
the  best  English  writers  ;  devoted  prayer- 
fol  attention  to  the  composition  of  ser- 
mons ;  and  gladly  consecrated  his  powers 
to  the  salvation  of  souls.  God  honoured 
his  devotion,  and  made  him  nsefuL 
During  his  residence  at  Newark  he  fell 
from  his  horse,  and  sustained  serious  in- 
jury. For  thirty  years  there  was  scarcely 
a  single  day  in  which  he  was  ftte  from 
psin.  At  the  Conference  of  1861  he  was 
compelled  to  become  a  Supernumerary. 
So  long  as  strength  permitted,  it  was  his 
joy  to  occupy  the  pulpit ;  and  he  was 
always  welcomed  by  the  congregations. 
The  last  twelve  weeks  of  his  life  were 
spent  in  extreme  sufl^ering ;  but  in  pa- 
tience he  possessed  his  souL  During  the 
intervals  from  pain  his  thoughts  and  con- 
versation were  fixed  on  the  work  of  Christ 
for  the  world,  and  for  Himself,  **  I  have 
not  a  tittle  of  confidence,**  he  said,  **  in 
myself,  but  solely  in  the  superabounding 
mercy  of  God  in  Christ    1  look  at  the 
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gwnd  mrfiatOffaJ  mmfemqit  iuuwJUUf 
embnoe  it  vith  firm  md  anwaTariiig 
fiuth,  and  find  in  it  all  that  the  guiltiett 
■inner  needa."  When  death  waa  upon 
Um,  he  aaid,  with  glorioiia  emphaaia, 
**  Predotta  Saviour,  help  me  I  **  then  aaak 
down  on  hia  pillow,  and  expired.  Mr. 
Milner^a  eharactcr  waa  diatioguished  by 
a  raze  combination  of  ezeeUendca.  He 
had  the  higheat  aenae  of  Chriatian  honour, 
and  would  nerer  tolerate  anything  which 
approached  to  meanneta.  Aa  a  friend, 
he  waa  confiding  and  IkithfuL  He  enter- 
tained a  deep  senae  of  hia  unworthineaa, 
and  a  eonatant  reliance  upon  the  atone- 
ment. Aa  a  preacher,  he  waa  exceed- 
ingly diligent  in  preparation  for  the  pul- 
pit, reading  the  best  theology,  and  culti- 
vating great  plainness  and  atrength  of 
language.  HU  sermons  were  marked  by 
much  vigour  of  style,  ability  of  expoai- 
tion,  and  powerful  appeal ;  and  in  sJl  of 
them  the  great  doctiioes  of  evangelical 
truth  had  a  decided  prominency.  Aa  an 
author  of  aeveral  able  works,  both  doc- 
trinal and  practical,  he  deserves  to  be 
held  in  grateftil  remembrance.  He  died 
on  Chriatmaa  morning,  1863,  in  the  fifty* 
eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirty- 
ninth  of  his  ministry. 

10.  JoBN  Wesley  Wilsox  ;  son 
of  the  hue  Rev.  William  Wilson,  a  Wea- 
leyan  Misaionaiy  in  the  Weat  Indies. 
He  laboured  mdously  and  auccessftilly 
in  several  important  Circuits,  and  waa 
greatly  beloved,  both  by  hia  odUeaguea 
and  the  Societies.  In  pastoral  duties  he 
waa  inde&tigable ;  and  in  the  intellectual 
and  moral  improvement  of  young  men  he 
took  a  most  affbctionate  intereat  For 
aome  years  Mr.  Wilson  had  been  subject 
to  serious  attacks  of  disease,  which  caused 
him  intense  pain,  and  repeatedly  threat- 
ened his  life.  Sustained  by  xeal  fbr 
Christ,  he  fluently  went  to  bis  work  in 
a  state  of  great  debility  and  suffering,  un* 
willing  to  take  rest  unless  abaolutdy  com- 
pelled to  do  so.  At  length,  however,  his 
constitution  gave  way,  and  he  rapidly 
sank  beneath  the  influence  of  an  insidious 
noAlady.  On  Sunday,  November  29th, 
1863,  he  preached  hia  last  sermons,  at 
Ponteftact,  in  wearineas  and  pain.  On 
Wednesday,  December  SOth,  he  ex- 
pressed  his  conviction  that  his  end  waa 
neari  prayed  very  fervently  for  himself, 
hia  soRoidog  wift,  and  their  dear  child ; 
and  requeated  that  some  portions  of  Scrip- 
ture might  be  read  to  him.  On  being 
asked  if  Christ  waa  precious,  he  repUeii^ 
**0,  yes ;  He  will  not  forsake  me  now. 
I  am  an  unprofitable  aervant,  but  I  cleave 
to  the  atonement  I  trust  in  therigh. 
teonancia  of  Christ.'*    He  Ulcered  until 


Friday  monlqg^  Janony  lit,  IMi, 
when,  jnat  aa  the  lifjbt  of  dsf  wm4vb- 
ing,  he  calmly  poaaed  away  ta  the  i^gka 
of  undouded  light,  in  the  liRty-tfk  jm 
of  hia  age,  and  the  twentietk  of  Ui 
miniatry. 

11.  William  Tatlob;  whs  vti 
bom  at  Brieatfield,  Ln  the  Devikny  Qi- 
cuit,  in  1788.     In  aoawer  to  the  pnyn 
of  a  piona  mother,  and  by  the  Dinar 
blessing  upon  her  frithfol  iMtiactksi 
and  exhortationa,  he  was  truly  eoBiertri 
when  about  fifteen  years  of  age.   AJter 
being  usefuUy  employed  u  dsn-leite 
and  Local  preacher,  he  entered  on  the  work 
of  the  miniatry  in  his  tweDty-4hiid  fcsL 
He  was  a  plain,  &ithiul,  esiMOt,  md 
successftd  pieacher.   In  the  year  1819  he 
became  a  Supernumerary;  aiid,diMglihe 
reaumed  die  work  of  a  Cbcait  Ik  tmalj- 
five  yeara,  he   waa   finally   laid  Hide, 
from  the  eftct  of  a  dangenm  aeadcat, 
which  happened  to  him  in  traveOiag  is 
Cooftrence.     Aa    a  Snpemnoicnrf  be 
laboured   diligently,   allectienatdy,  oi 
aucccaaftilly  in  forming  dasses,  nsitiBf 
the  sick,  and  preaching,  as  fiv  as  hii 
health   and   strength   permitted.     Fc 
many  years  he  aufibred  htm  severe  aii^ 
tion,  but  waa  gndously  sostafawd  bf 
unwavering  &i£  in  God.    The  piofi- 
dence  of  God  waa  a  fiivonrite  sokjeet  rf 
his  meditation    and    diaeoone.     With 
mature  experience  of  the  love  of  Ooi, 
and  calm  confidence  in  the  atdneneai  if 
Chriat,  he  patiently  awaited  his  cad,  nd 
expired  at  Northampton,  JsnosrySJth, 
1884,  in  the  seventy-eighth  ysv  of  hii 
age. 

12.  JoHV  Mitchell  Etkiiiio- 
Tox  ;  who  waa  bom  at  HolywdkOiea, 
near  Halifiix  He  waa  bnioght  to  ibt 
knowledge  of  God  in  his  native  vilhcii 
when  he  joined  the  Methodist  dmik 
In  the  year  1861  he  waa  appoioied  lot 
Circuit.  His  course,  though  hric(vn 
strongly  marked  by  diligence,  by  mV- 
denial,  and  sucoeaa.  Hia  pecadiiac  *>> 
dear,  pointed,  and  naefuL  In  fuud 
visitation  he  was  exemplary,  psfisi 
special  attention  to  the  aide  and  the  po«* 
He  was  about  to  enter  on  a  tbiid  jesr  is 
his  first  station,  when,  under  the  preiMse 
of  extraordinary  labour,  his  heahh  ftiki 
During  an  affliction  of  aix  months*  cea- 
tinuance  be  possessed  his  soul  is  ps- 
tience;  and,  calmly  rcating  np«  ^ 
mediation  of  Christ,  he  paned  ivsyt* 
hisreward.  He  died  January  90ih,  1«K 
in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age; 

13.  Philip  HAm]x:A8TLB,  ^  •"■ 
of  a  Wesleyan  miniater,  was  horn  ia  the 

year  1804,  educated  at  the  Weodhooie- 
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tttl/  lift.  H«  entered  upoa  the  work  of 
the  miniiliy  in  1829.  He  wu  a  preuher 
of  uocommon  poven,  learching  out  the 
maniog  of  his  text  with  iemwk*ble 
acnteneMyand  expounding  it  with  lucidity 
lad  addicu.  Hii  style  wu  tene,  yet 
rich  and  viTadous ;  his  doctrine  sound ; 
his  tkiU  in  probing  human  motives,  and 
bis  power  in  appealing  to  the  conscience, 
great;  and  his  deliveiy  effective.  But, 
mrii^  to  various  causes,  the  influence 
which  would  have  legitimately  resulted 
fiom  his  great  talents  and  many  Chris- 
tiso  excellencies  was  not  fully  realised. 
In  hif  last  illness,  the  fruit  of  early  con- 
Tenion,  and  of  a  long  religious  course, 
vai  seen  in  the  possession  of  great  peaces 
Almost  at  the  last  moment  he  was  aaked 
if  the  word  he  had  so  o(Ua  preached  to 
otheis  was  his  own  present  salvation, 
fle  promptly  replied,  **Yes,  and  my 
strength."  ••  And  your  comfort  ?  "  "Yes, 
and  my  peace.**  **  And  your  refiige  ?** 
**  Yes :  and  my  lift,  lift  in  ChrisL"  He 
died  in  London,  February  13th,  1864,  in 
the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
thirty-fiith  of  his  ministry. 

14.  John  Mason;  who  for  many 
jeais  has  been  well  known  and  highly 
esteemed  among  us.  He  entered  the 
Binistxy  in  the  year  1811,  and  laboured 
vith  acceptance  in  various  Circuits  till 
1824,  when  he  became  one  of  the  General 
Secretaries  of  the  Wesleyan-Methodlst 
Missionary  Society.  Here  his  rare  busi- 
ness-talents, combined  with  other  import- 
ant qualifications,  were  ascertained.  In 
1827  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of 
Book-Steward;  and  for  nearly  thirty-seven 
years  he  commanded  the  entire  confidence 
and  gratitude  of  his  brethren,  by  un- 
interroptcd  diligence,  fidelity,  and  success. 
Ilioagfa  his  official  duties  partook  of  a 
Mcular  cbaractery  he  felt  that  they  had  a 
directly  religious  bearing;  so  that  in  the 
foifflment  of  his  trust,  he  served  the  Lord 
Christ,  being  an  instrument  of  diffusing, 
to  a  wide  extent,  a  purely  Christian  litera- 
ture, and  of  providing  for  the  necessities 
of  aged  Ministers  and  widows.  Till  he 
was  enfeebled  by  age,  he  regularly  preach- 
ed twice  on  the  Lord*s  day  to  congrega- 
tions in  London  and  the  neighbourhood ; 
hia  mmistiy  being  plain,  practical,  evan- 
gelical, and  experimental ;  and  also.  In 
not  a  few  instances,  successftil  in  the  oon- 
Tenion  of  those  who  heard  him.  For 
lereral  years,  idso,  he  wsm  very  useful  as 
the  leader  of  a  class  connected  with  the 
City.road  Chapel,  which  he  met  with 
great  regularity,  to  the  spiritual  benefit 
of  the  members.  In  personal  character 
this  venerable  man  was  blameless  and  up- 
right; while  as  a  husband,  a  fiither,  and 


a  master,his  conduetwathigUy  czemplaiy. 
His  spirit  was  genial,  so  that  he  had  an 
evident  pleasure  in  rendering  kind  services 
to  his  brethren,  and  to  any  others  whom 
he  found  to  need  his  aid;  yet,  when 
necessary,  he  could  administer  an  ciffectual 
rebuke.    As  a  Christian,  he  was  sincere, 
spiritually-minded,  and  consistent.     As 
a  Wesleyan  Minister,  he  was  no  reed 
shaken  with  the  wind,  but  maintained, 
with  undeviating  connistency,  an  inviola- 
ble attachment  to  his  brethren,  and  to 
the  system  of  doctrine  and  church-order 
with  which  they  are  identified,  and  took 
a  lively  interest  in  the  institutions  of  Me- 
thodism.    An  intimate  friendship  sub- 
sisted between  him  and  the  late  Rev. 
Kichard   Watson;    and  it  was  at  his 
urgent  request  that  Mr.  Watson  wrote 
some  of  the  most  useful  and  valued  of  his 
publications.     He  retained  his  mental 
vigour,  without  any  unusual  change,  till 
within  a  few  months  of  his  departure. 
On  Monday, February  29th,  he  attended  to 
his  official  duties  as  usual  in  London,  but 
returned  somewhat  indisposed.   The  next 
day  he  remained  at  home ;  but  no  inune- 
diate  danger  was  apprehended  till  the 
evening,  when  a  difficulty  of  breathing 
ensued,  and  he  almost  immediately  ex- 
pired.   He  died  March  1st,  1864,  in  the 
eighty-third  year  of  his  sge,  and  the  fifty- 
third  of  his  ministry. 

16.  RoBSBT  Dat  ;  who  was  bom  at 
Dewsbury,  November  8th,  1704.  In  1809 
he  was  truly  awakened,  and,  after  seeking 
mercy  until  he  almost  despaired  of  findii^ 
it,  he  received  "  the  Spirit  of  adoption.** 
His  call  to  the  ministry  was  the  occasion 
of  severe  mental  conflict;  but  he  was 
** thrust  out*'  into  the  vineyard  of  the 
Lord,  at  the  Conference  of  1820.  His 
sermons  were  expository,  natiual  in 
arrangement,  remarkable  for  a  painstaking 
examination  of  the  text,  and  often  closed 
with  pointed  and  telling  application.  To 
the  conscientious  performance  of  duty  he 
gave  himself  wholly,  and  whatsoever  his 
hand  found  to  do  he  did  with  his  might 
In  offices  of  trust  he  united  fidelity  with 
prudence.  He  wss  extremely  jealous  for 
the  observance  of  all  parts  of  our  disci- 
pline. In  the  year  1869  fiuling  health 
obliged  him  to  retire  from  the  fudl  work 
of  the  ministry.  He  became  a  Supernu- 
merary at  Lowestoft,  where  for  some  time 
by  personal  labours,  and  to  the  last  by 
his  gifts  and  his  prayers,  he  helped  the 
work  of  the  Lord.  His  hut  illness  was 
protracted.  The  depression  of  disease 
excluded  lively  joy,  but  never  disturbed 
his  peace.  With  great  longing  he  wait- 
ed for  his  change;  and  when  informed 
thaty  in  the  opinion  of  hii  medical  attends 
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■nt,  it  would  loon  come,  *'You  cannot 
tell,*'  said  he,  «  what  a  thriU  of  joy  that 
gave  me.'*  His  last  thoughts  were 
finmd  to  be  only  of  the  Cross.  The  last 
word  of  his  that  could  be  distinguished 
was  <*  Hallelujah  !  '*  It  may  be  said, 
that  he  breathed  out  his  soul  in  that 
word.  On  the  morning  of  Easter-Sun- 
day, March  27th,  1864,  his  spirit  escaped 
ftom  earth,  and  rose  to  life  etemaL 

16.  William  LAyoRiDOE  ;  who 
was  bom  at  Tunbridge- Wells,  February 
4th,  1791.  Eaily  in  ]ih  awakened  and 
GonTcited  to  God,  he  was  called  to  the 
ministry  in  1815,  in  the  active  duties  of 
which  he  continued  until  1836,  when 
he  became  a  Supernumerary.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  of  oui  brethren  appointed 
to  Zetland,  and  for  many  years  was  use- 
fully employed  on  that  Mission.  The 
last  four  years  of  his  life  were  spent  at 
Alnwick,  in  great  weakness  and  Infirmity; 
but  Christ  was  precious  to  him.  He 
firequently  said,  ^  I  bless  God  for  afilic- 
tion."  Some  of  his  last  words  were,  *<  I 
am  very  happy ;  "  "  Christ  is  here."  He 
died  in  peace,  April  14th,  1864.  Bfr. 
Langridge  was  a  sound  preacher,  had  re- 
markable power  in  prayer,  was  strongly 
attached  to  Methodism, and, notwithstand- 
ing some  peculiarity  of  character,  his 
general  Christian  conduct  secured  for  him 
the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  classes. 

17.  WiLLiAU  Lionel  Spiers  ; 
who  died  at  Raunds,  in  the  Higham- 
Ferrers  Circuit,  May  3d,  1864,  in  the 
twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
converted  to  God  in  1858,  and  received 
as  a  preacher  on  trial  in  1 862.  Possessed 
of  useful  talents,  and  devoting  himself 
closely  to  his  work,  he  filled  his  place 
with  great  acceptance,  and  was  distin- 
guished by  cordiality  and  sincere  aflleo- 
don  in  his  association  with  his  brethren. 
He  was  a  cheerfiil  Christian,  and  a  constant 
and  fiiithiul  IHend.  Prostrated  by  typhoid 
ftver,  he  conversed  but  little  during  his 
last  illness ;  but  he  departed  in  assurance 
and  peace. 

18.  Edward  Guest;  who  died  in 
the  fortieth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  four- 
teenth of  his  ministry.  He  was  a  native 
of  StafTordshire,  and  was  converted  from 
the  error  of  his  ways  when  twenty  years 
of  age ;  soon  after  which  he  began  to  preach 
the  Gospel,  and  remarked,  after  one  of 
his  first  public  services,  **  I  am  determined 
not  to  preach  an  unfelt  religion.**  His 
constitutional  ardour  revealed  itself  in 
genial  kindness  and  true  generosity, 
while  it  continued  to  give  a  glowing 
earnestness  to  his  preaching,  which  was 
marked  by  originality,  fitness  of  illustra- 
tion, and  a  dear  exhibition  of  kcriptuial 


theology.  There  are  many  vitaaia  (0 
the  power  of  his  heart-sesidiiiig  sppalL 
During  a  long  and  sevne  afllicticB  his 
Ikith  was  constant.  To  one  wbo  old  to 
him  shortly  before  his  death,  '*ne  mere 
logic  of  religion  would  notdofbryouaov  " 
he  replied,  fervently,  »  But  the  Iqpe  nd 
the  experience  agree.*'  Af^fteqatnta- 
pressions  of  resignation  and  nnftlieriiif 
faith  in  the  Redeemer,  be  died  in  great 
peace,  in  the  Hornsea  Circnit,  on  the  9th 
of  May,  1864. 

19.  HuupBRET  Beattic  Tie- 
THE  WET,  son  of  the  late  Rcr.  Tliooni 
Tiethewey,was  bom  in  1801,atNcwljii, 
near  Truro.  When  eighteen  ycanof  ige,ht 
became  a  member  of  the  Methodistdnadi, 
and,  in  1824,  was  accepted  bjr  the  Gon- 
ference  as  a  candidate  for  the  holj  miais- 
try.  Thencefiirth  he  consecrated  hhaidf 
to  the  public  service  of  God  amoDg  the 
people  of  hia  choice.  The  whole  of  hii 
ministerial  lifb  was  spent  in  the  to 
western  counties  of  England,  where,  n 
all  the  scenes  of  bis  labouxs,  his  ouoe  11 
cherished  in  loving  remembiiDce.  His 
course  was  a  lovely  illustration  of  thit 
Scripture,  **  The  path  of  tiie  jnit  isuthe 
shining  light,  that  ahineth  moresnd  nMR 
unto  the  perfect  day.**  He  shoved  "no- 
corruptness,  gravity,  sincerity,  sod  wad 
speech  that  could  not  be  condefSDed.** 
His  ministry  was  distinguished  bj  tern- 
prehensive  exposition  of  Saiptore,  lod 
quiet  earnestness  in  promoting  the  bonoar 
of  God,  and  the  good  of  men.  In  gaaSuf 
the  affiiirs  of  a  Circuit,  he  happtlf  bkaded 
firmnesa  with  gentleness;  wbik  ereo 
over  the  secular  business  connected  vidi 
God*s  cause  he  threw  a  sacredneis  ^ 
the  prevailing  piety  of  his  spirit.  Wbit- 
ever  belonged  to  God  he  appraacbcd  vidi 
reverence.  With  becoming self-iespeci  be 
united  Christian  affiibility.  Infiiesdsbip 
he  was  candid,  generous,  and  faithful;  is 
domestic  life,  full  of  goodness.  Grutff 
men  have  fallen  in  our  church,  but  wbx 
more  guileless.  After  an  illness  cf  sbest 
six  weeks,  during  which  he  enjojed  per- 
fect peace,  he  fell  asleep  in  Jesos,  st 
Dartmouth,  on  the  24th  of  Msf,  ]tf^> 
in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age* 

20.  James  Laxcastek  «ts  fc<r> 
at  Peasmarsh,  in  Suasex.  His  poRot* 
were  regular  attendants  on  the  WeilenB 
ministry,  and  took  him  with  tiicm  to  the 
house  of  God.  While  very  ywag  Us 
mind  became  deeply  imprened,  uol  he 
soon  dedded  to  serve  the  Lord ;  jssaa 
the  Society ;  and,  during  a  lerifal  sf  R; 
ligion,  obtained  a  sense  of  the  psidoo  ■ 
sin  while  in  a  pmycr-meetiiig,  snd  vsi 
soon  after  appoint^  a  Local  ifitMshB, 
He   removed  Ihim  Snsicx  to  LoBdiOi 
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vhere  Be  niade  great  profidmey  in  tpiriu 
ual  tUngi.  He  attmcted  the  atteotion  of 
the  Rer.  Joseph  Benson,  who,  in  the 
ytu  1810,  sent  him  to  supply  in  the 
South-Petherton  Circuit.  He  was  sea- 
loiu  io  the  cause  of  his  Divine  Master, 
uid  was  the  means  of  introducing  the 
Gospel  into  Moreton-Uampstead,  where 
he  ended  his  days.  In  his  early  ministry 
he  had  to  suffer  for  Chrisfs  sake ;  hut  he 
vitoessed  many  rerivals  of  religion,  and 
v»  made  the  honoured  instrument,  in  the 
hands  of  God,  of  the  oouTersion  of  souls. 
He  was  nattnally  of  a  gentle  and  moat 
sympathetic  spirit,  and  ever  ready,  as  far 
u  he  oonld,  to  relieve  the  distressed. 
About  twtn^  years  ago  he  became  a 
iMpemumerary ;  but,  as  his  strength 
vould  allow,  he  preached  that  Gospel 
which  be  so  much  loved.  He  also  took 
charge  of  a  class,  and  met  one  to  the  end 
of  his  liie.  His  last  affliction  was  short 
md  severe.  He  was  unable  to  converse 
much,  but  was  uniformly  calm  and  peace- 
fbl,  resting  wholly  on  the  atonement  In 
thifl  happy  frame  of  mind  he  entered  into 
the  joy  of  bis  Lord,  on  May  25th,  1864,  in 
theeigbty-fifthyearof  his  age,andthe  fifty- 
fourth  of  hisministry.  He  died  atMoreton- 
Hampstcad,  in  the  Okehampton  Circuit. 

21.  JoHK  R.  Chambebs  ;  who  was 
bom  in  London,  June  24th,  1812.  When 
ax  ycsis  of  sge  he  was  removed  to  South- 
Wales,  and  placed  under  the  care  of 
hii  gitndfiither,  who  was  a  class-leader. 
Being  thus  favoured  with  religious  train- 
ing, he  was  led  in  early  life  to  seek  the 
forgiveness  of  sina,  and,  by  faith  in  Christ, 
obtained  a  clear  aense  of  the  Divine  fa- 
vour. Soon  after  this  he  began  to  invite 
others  to  partake  of  the  same  blessing. 
In  the  year  1838  he  was  called  to  the 
vork  of  the  ministry.  He  was  a  plain, 
fvaogcIical,and  practical  preachen  Dur- 
ing his  lut  illnessy  which  was  protracted 
*od  painful,  he  was  gndously  sustained 
*nd  eomfbrted.  A  few  days  before  his 
<lcath,  he  expressed  to  a  brother  minister 
Hu  entire  resignation  to  the  Divine  will, 
^wme  of  his  last  words  were,  **  Thy  will 
he  done.**  He  died  in  peace  at  Lhmdysil, 
00  Friday,  June  10th,  1864,  in  the  fifty- 
Kcond  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty- 
&ixih  of  bis  ministry. 

22.  Thomas  Roovbs.  Bom  in 
August,  1778»  this  venerable  servant  of 
Christ  had  aluoat  completed  his  eighty- 
sixth  year,  and,  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
vas  the  senior  minister  among  us.  He 
VM  a  native  of  Fenay-Stxatfoid,  Buck- 
ioghamsbire ;  and  he  reoeivcd  his  early 
icligioQs  instruction  fkom  the  deigyman 
<>f  the  parish,  his  pnrentt  being  members 
of  the  Chmxh  of  England.      In  hia 


eighteenth  year  ■  new  Ught  dawned  on 
his  mind  while  listening  to  the  sermons 
of  the  Methodist  preadiers,  which  gave 
him  the  painful  discovery  that  he  was  a 
stranger  to  the  realities  of  religion.  The 
confidence  he  had  cherished  in  his  fancied 
virtue  now  died  away,  and  he  felt  himself 
a  sinner,  without  the  life  of  God  in  hia 
soul.  With  new-bom  anxieties,  he 
sought  diligently  to  know  the  way  of  sal- 
vation,  and  gratefully  complied  with  an 
invitation  to  stay  at  the  dass^meeting 
which  followed  the  public  service.  This 
interesting  occasion  gave  the  decisive  cast  ■ 
to  his  future  history.  He  soon  found  the 
comfort  of  salvation,  and  with  it  the 
strong  desire  to  be  employed  in  bringing 
others  to  its  enjoyment.  He  became  a 
Local  preacher,  and  gave  such  proofh  of  • 
spiritual  qualification  for  the  saoed  work, 
and  of  a  Divine  vocation  to  it,  as  to  be 
regarded  as  one  evidently  designated  to 
the  office  of  the  ministry.  This  tendency 
was  greatly  strengthened  by  the  fViend- 
ship  of  the  late  Rev.  Jacob  Stanley,  at 
that  time  stationed  in  the  Circuit ;  and, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one  yean,  Mr. 
Rogers  was  admitted  as  a  probationer 
in  the  Wesleyan  ministry,  and  appoint- 
ed to  St.  Ives,  Huntingdonshire.  The 
active  career  into  whidi  he  was  thus 
introduced  extended  over  aperiodof  more 
than  forty  years ;  in  the  lapse  of  which 
he  was  ever  labouring,  in  the  attainment 
and  manifeststion  of  the  truth,  to  show 
himself  approved  unto  Ood.  His  dear 
and  faithflil  preaching  was  combined  with 
a  penetrating,  persuasive  influence,  which 
told  of  the  unction  of  the  Hdy  One. 
The  Spirit  Himself  bare  witness  with 
the  won!,  and  gave  him  seal  after  seal  to 
his  ministry.  Forty  years  of  the  weari- 
ness and  patnfulness  of  a  Methodist 
minister*s  life  shatters  the  strength  of 
many  a  strong  man;  and  Mr.  RQgers*s 
constitution  wss  at  this  period  so  worn  as 
to  oblige  him  to  uke  his  place  in  the 
honourable  dass  of  supernumeraries. 
Yet,  for  several  years,  he  continued  to 
preach  as  strength  would  allow,  till  at 
lengtih  extreme  bodily  exhaustion  brought 
his  labours  to  an  end.  For  a  consider- 
able time  before  his  death  he  was  con- 
fined to  the  chamber  where  he  breathed 
his  last  In  the  long  watches  of  this 
interval  he  neverthdeas  ministered,  if  not 
to  the  diurch,  yet  for  it,  in  prayers  be- 
fore God,  day  and  night  The  work  of 
Ood  in  his  own  soul  during' those  solemn 
days  was  perfecting  his  preparation  for 
eternity ;  and  with  faith  unshaken,  hope 
without  a  cloud,  and  love  which  knows 
no  fear,  he  heard  and  answered  the  call 
on  July  Othy  1864. 
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fX  JoHK  Blackweix  was  bom  at  the  confenUm  of  Mob.    At  teCafcr- 

Wodiley,  am  SheiBdd,  Nofember  2Ut,  ence  of  1863  he  tnHMI  n  Mack  if 

1812.    He  WM  Uie  diild  of  pious  parents,  ponljiisy  and  beemie  a  SnpennMnir. 

his  liuher  being  for  twenty  jens  a  de-  Dming  twdve  months  of  sfflktiw,^ 

voted  Local  preacher.    Very  eaiiy  in  life  constant  peace  of  mind,  abUiaK  dcoM- 

be  was  the  subject  of  religious  impres-  ness,  and  lively  fidth,  ddightid  isd  edi- 
fied aD  who  visited  him.  Not  a  sMOot'i 


sions;  and,  in  liis  seventeenth  year,  he 

was  bfoaght  to  a  saving  knowledge  of  doubt  clouded  his  mind ;  aad,  vtai  »- 

Divine  truth.     In  1836  be  was  called  to  dnced  by  disease  to  great  fcdtoai,k 

the  work  of  the  ministry,  and,  in  the  fol-  loved  to  speak   of  Uie  predflmaai  «f 

lowing  year  went  out  as  a  MissionaTy  to  Christ.    He  passed  to  his  rest,  in  tic  Ml 

the  West  Indies,  where  he  laboured  for  assunneeof  evedaattnglii^tOoJoIySli^ 

eleven  yean,  with  manyprooft  of  sue-  1864,  in  the  aizty-thiid  year  of  lus  «!>( 

cess.    Since  that  time  his  ministry  was  and  the  thirty-ninth  of  his  miniKiy. 
exerdsed    in  Uiis    country,  with  great 

blessing  to  the  drcuits.    His  preaching        II.  In  /rtfAtnd;  four;  nsmdyr- 
was  of  a  high  order  of  excellence;  chaste        1.  William  Foots,    Hewn  km 

and  elegant  in  style,  beautiful  in  illus-  in  Lisbum,  converted  in  esily  lift^  m' 

tiation,  richly  evang^ical  in  matter,  and  waa  called  to  the  ministry  io  IML   He 

attended  with  the  unction  of  the  Holy  was  a  plain  and  piacticsl  pmdMr,dOi> 

Spirit    He  was  distinguished  by  Chris-  gent  and  attentive  to  his  duties,  ad  hid 

tian  courtesy  of  manner,  and  a  true  kind-  ooosideiable  sueeeaa  in  the  ezcrcue  «f  hit 

Ihicsa  of  heart,  which  made  him  dear  to  ministry.    When  compelled  to  beenet 

all  who   knew  him.     His  temper  was  Supemumciaiy  be  stQl  continKd  to  k- 

gcntle  and  conciliatory ;  and  he  had  the  hour  as  his  health  permitted.    He  died 

ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit  For  suddenly,  but  in  great  peaee,  at  In  r- 

some  months  previous  to  his  death,  many  sidenoe  in  Dublin,  having  nesily  eoa- 

had  observed  an  increased    eameatness  pleted  his  eighty-fourth  year, 
and  power  in  his  public  addresses.    Oa        %  Oxokok  Busmowa.  Hevaibas 

Saturday,  July  9th,  he  had  completed  his  in  Sligo,  of  Wenleyan  parents,  «m  csrir 

nanal  preparations  for  the  Lord's  day,  converted  to  God,  entered  the  miahtij  is 

and  in  the  evening  took  a  short  walk.  1809,  and  for  forty-one  yean  in  tbeftd 

He  was  taken  ill  aa  he  returned,  and,  after  work  of  the  ministry  preadied  the  Osipd 

readiing  his  house,  had  only  time  to  utter  snccessftilly.    In  deckling  hcsltfa,  ai  • 

aa  ejacniatory  prayer,  and  gently  eipired.  Supenumerary  he  eontinoed  ts  hboai 

The  cause  of  death  was  disease  of  the  with  acceptance  in  the  churdi  sIm^  ^ 

heart    He  died  at  Burslem,  in  the  fifty-  the  dose  of  lifo.     He  was  a  naa  «f  • 

aecond  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty-  amiable   dispositioii,  and    of  deep  ad 

ninth  of  his  ministry.  genuine  piety,  chanctcriKd  espedd^  bf 

24.  William  Pakkxb.  was  bom  at  its  untform  eonsistency  and  parity.  Dv- 

Neweastle-on-Tyne,  January  1 7tb,  1802.  ing  his  brief  but  severe  tDness  he  espmnd 

His  first  serious  impressions  appear  to  his  umltered  belief  hi  the  truths  he  W 

have  been  received   early;   and,  when  proclaimed,  declared  his  intcnst  b  (^ 

about  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  yielded  to  atonement  of  Christ,  and  rfjeleed  fa  tki 

the  strivings  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  ob-  pooscssioB  of  perfect  penes;    He  died  tf 

tained  peace  with  Ood.     Amid  much  Bladoock,  near  DaUin,  on  the  2M  d^ 

opposition  on  the  part  of  bis  fomily  and  of  Oetobo,  1863,  in  the  wgfmtf-m^ 

ftienda,  he  joined  the  Methodist  Society,  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fifty-fifth  «f  ^ 

The  love  of  Christ  soon  oonsiratned  him  ministry. 

to  seek  the  salvation  of  his  foUow-men,        8.     Cbaklki     JfCoKMiCK.    fk 

and  to  ofifcr  himadf  u  a  candidate  for  the  was  bom  near  Caadedog,  in  the  to 

ministry.    In  1826  he  received  an  ap-  bane  Chrcuit,— 4i  nelghbouifaesd  «W 

pointment  to  Nottingham,  when  many  has  ibmished  to  Methodism  same  d  iu 

of  his  friends  still  retidn  a  lively  reoollec-  most  successful  preadiem.    He  wsieMf 

tion  of  his  earnestness  and  aeal.    From  brought  to  a  saving  knowledge  of  Ckn^ 

that  time  he  approved  himself  a  fhithfid  entered  the  ministry  in  1883^ 

minister  of  Christ,  ambble  and  afibetion-  botned  with  diltgenee  and 

ate,  and  greatly  beloved  by  those  who  1840,  when  he  became  a 

knew  him  best.    His  piety  was  deep,  and  He  waa  a  man  of  somd  ji  . 

his  habitt  were  pastoral.    He  was  ht-  unbending  integrity,  and,  dia^|koridiB 

quently  successf\i1,  by  private  instructioB  manner,  of  great  waimdi  ef  hssrt.   A** 

and  conversation,  in  winning  young  per-  pieadier,  he  waa  djatfa^gnlshsi  ly  kh 

sons  to  Christ    His  preaching  was  plain,  knowledge  of  the   SaripMns,  aid  Ae 

earnest,  and  practical,  and  was  Ucfsed  in  dcaraest  of  hia  atylc.    Wm  mm^m 
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twelve  montlui  he  waa  confined  to  his 
bed,  and  often  suffered  great  pain  ;  yet 
he  mormaied  not^  bat  always  spoke 
humbly  of  his  fina  trust  in  a  cru(nfied 
Saviour,  and  of  peace  enjoyed  in  Him. 
One  of  the  last  proo&  of  nis  life-long 
atUcbment  to  the  cause  of  Methodism 
was  to  give,  in  connexion  with  his 
excellent  wife,  £50  to  the  Jubilee  Fund, 
and  a  like  sum  to  the  work  in  Ireland. 
He  died  at  Kill-o'-the-6range,  near 
Kingstown,  on  the  9th  day  of  Decem- 
ber, 1863,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his 
age,  and  the  fifty-seventh  <n  his  min- 
istry. 

4.  Jambs  Patterson.  He  was  bom 
near  Bangor,  in  the  county  of  Down. 
On  Christmas  morning,  1817,  when  in 
bis  eighteenth  year,  lutening  to  a  ser- 
mon by  the  Rev.  John  Hill,  he  experi- 
enced redemption  in  the  blood  of 
Chriat)  eren  the  forgiveness  of  sins, 
and  immediately  join«l  the  Methodist 
Society.  He  was  received  on  trial  as  a 
candidate  for  the  ministry  in  the  year 
1824,  and  for  a  period  dt  thirty-three 
years  filled  a  respectable  place  in  the 
ranks  of  our  active  service.  His  ex- 
perience of  Divine  things  was  deep; 
his  walk  with  God,  dose  and  miif orm  ; 
and  he  faithfully  and  persevermgly  cul- 
tivated the  ffifto  bestowed  on  him  by 
bis  Lord.  He  was  ardently  attached  to 
tbe  doctrines  and  discipline  of  Method- 
iim,  and  was  greatly  respected  in  the 
▼anoos  CSrcuits  in  which  he  laboured. 
Bis  sermons  were  dear,  earnest^  pointed, 
•nd  vigorously  applied  to  the  hearts 
and  consdenoes  of  his  hearers,  many  of 
whom,  (it  is  believed,)  will  be  his  crown 
of  rejoicing  in  the  day  of  the  Lord 
Jesos.  During  his  final  illness,  amid 
aboonding  weakness,  his  heart  was 
strong  in  the  grace  of  Christ,  and  his 
confidence  in  Uie  atonement  unshaken. 
Sbortly  before  his  death  he  said,  **I 
have  no  more  doubt  that  God  hsm  an- 
swered prayer,  than  that  I  am  lying 
bere.  ue  will  save  me.  He  has  said 
it :  that  is  enough.*'  He  died  on  the 
7th  of  January,  1864,  in  the  sixty-fifth 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  fortieth  of  his 
ministiy. 

III.  In  our  Foreiffn  Mimom,  five ; 
namely,-. 

1.  Thoxab  BoBSOir;  who.  after  en- 
joying the  advantages  of  the  Theolo- 
gical Inatitation  at  Bidmiond  for  two 
yean,  arrived  in  St.  Vincent,  February, 
1862,  and  save  himself  heartily  and 
entirely  to  his  work.  He  was  a  dili- 
gent student,  an  unwearied  pastor,  a 
foithfal  and  energetic  preacher;  and 
will  long  live  in  the  affections  and 
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memory  of  his  brethren,  and  of  the 
people  amongst  whom  he  laboured  dur- 
mg  the  two  years  of  his  Misnonaiy 
life.  He  was  summoned  to  his  eternal 
rest,  after  six  days  of  suffering  from 
yellow  fever;  and  died  on  October 
27th,  1868,  calmly  resting  on  the  atone- 
ment of  Christ. 

2.  WiLUAM  H.  Gabneb;  who  was 
converted  to  Grod  in  his  youUi,  and  sent 
to  Ubbour  in  South  Africa  in  1885.  He 
acquired  a  correct  knowledge  of  the 
language  of  the  native  tri^  among 
whom  he  laboured ;  and,  beine  a  dili- 
gent^ laborious,  and  faithful  Misdon- 
ary,  was  successful  in  winning  souls  to 
Chnst.  He  never  left  the  field  to  which 
he  was  appointed,  until  he  was  called 
to  his  reward,  on  March  29th,  1864, 
in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  Us  minis- 
try. 

8.  Edward  Bickebsteth  ;  an  excel- 
lent African  Minister;  who  died  sud- 
denly, but  in  great  peace,  at  Abbeo- 
kuta,  April  14th,  1864.  Bom  in  the 
Egba  country,  he  was  taken  captive  in 
one  of  the  slave-hunting  expeditions 
which  desolate  Africa,  and  sold  to  the 
Portuguese;  but,  being  retaken  by  a 
British  cruiser,  and  brought  to  Sierra- 
Leone,  he  was  converted  to  God,  and 
became  a  member  of  our  church. 
Afterwards  he  was  employed  as  a  school- 
master ;  and,  proving  useful  and  faith- 
ful in  that  capadty,  he  was  called  to 
the  ministiy,  and  became  a  powerful 
and  doquent  preacher  in  his  native 
tongue.  Many  of  his  Pagan  brethren 
were  won  to  Christ  by  his  labours,  and 
will  be  his  crown  of  rejoicing  in  the  day 
of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

4.  JoHK  S.  Philips;  a  valuable 
Native  Minister;  who  died  at  Jaffna, 
April  22d,  1864.  He  was  converted  in 
esny  life  by  the  instrumentality  of  the 
Rev.  T.  H.  Squance,  who  also  en- 
couraged and  directed  his  first  efforts 
as  an  evangelist.  Ordained  to  the  min- 
istiy in  1837,  he  devoted  all  his  powers 
to  the  converdon  of  the  heathen,  and 
the  service  of  the  church.  His  humble 
piety,  his  kindness  of  heart)  his  meek- 
ness and  patience,  won  for  him  tmiversal 
respect ;  so  that  the  heathen  acknow- 
ledged the  excdlence  of  his  duuracter, 
and  some  of  them  called  him  ''  the  up- 
right man."  He  died  suddenlv,  but 
not  unprepared,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year 
of  his  age,  and  the  twenty-seventh  of 
hismini^ry. 

5.  William  R.  Lonodbn;  who  en- 
tered the  work  in  1867,  and  died  at 
Uitenha^  South  Africa^  May  Ist, 
1864.    He  was  a  man  of  an  excellent 
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spirit,  And  a  diligeat  Uboorcr  In  tha  1m*  yMr  ol  Ui  life ;  Imt  dmile^  te 
Lord*8  Yineyud.  He  suffered  mnoh  a*  great  peaoe»  ead  wi^  a  fofl  hif  of 
interraliy  and  {MtfticnlMiy  during   the     eYerlaatfng  life. 


WESLEYAN  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 


INDIA. 

The  MissionarieB  in  India  discuas  with 
the  Mohammedann,  aa  well  as  with  the 
Hindus,  the  several  dogmas  of  their 
Be|M»te  creeds,  and  fearlessly  present  to 
them  the  great  truths  of  Chiistianitj. 
In  this  respect  Uiey  have  a  great  advan- 
tage over  tiie  Missionaries  in  Turkey, 
who  are  living  under  a  foreign  govern- 
ment. The  British  power  is  a  protection 
to  the  Missionaries,  greatly  helpful  to 
the  free  prosecution  of  their  appointed 
task. 

"We  got  up  early,  and  after  prayer 
sounded  the  Gospd  trumpet  in  the 
public  street.  Shanta  read,  and  spoke 
a  little  on  the  parable  of  the  rich  man 
and  La^ourus.    I  followed  him,  and  coU' 


man,  questu 

me  thus  : — "Well,  Sir,  all  the  words  you 
have  just  spoken  are  quite  approvable  i 
but  who  is  Jesus  Christ  ?  '* 

P,  "He  is  the  Son  of  God,  and  the 
Saviour  of  the  world." 

L.  "  Is  he  one  of  these  three  gods, 
— ^Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Shiva ;  or 
another  r' 

P,  "He  is  altogether  another;  but 
the  tri-mtirties  are  not  gods,  nor  the 
servants  of  God." 

L.  "  How  is  that?  It  is  said  in  our 
Shastras  that  they  are  the  only  gods, 
and  causes  of  creation,  preservation,  and 
destruction  ;  and  these  three  are  one.** 

P.  "  It  is  a  great  marvel,  my  dear 
friend,  that  you  believe  them  without 
any  examination  and  sufficient  evidence. 
But  I  shall  show  you  some  arguments 
by  which  you  will  be  convinced  whether 
they  can  be  gods  or  not.  You  say  that 
the  eighteen  Furi^nas  (six  for  each  god) 
belong  to  Hinduism.  £ut,  if  a  strai^^, 
an  Englishman  or  a  Chinese,  had  ex- 
amined them,  he  would  conclude  that 
these  tri-mtirtiea  cannot  be  gods,  for  the 
following  reasons : — 

"  Ist. — The  term  tri^mdrti  does  not 
ngnify  oneness,  for  tri  means  three; 
nUirH  means  the  body;  and  therefore 
these  three  different  gods  oaanot  be  one 
god. 

"2d. — It  Is  said  that  they  are  mere 
creatures^   created  at  different   times. 


Brahma  was  created  under  the  tfttf  lU- 
hini;  Vishnu,  under  'HruvoBa;  tad 
Shiva,  on  the  day  of  Tiruvadri.  BesidM, 
it  is  said  of  Brahma  in  the  Puiiaas,  that 
he  is  the  greatest  of  the  three^  and  he 
only  must  be  worshipped ;  and  you  will 
see  ^Tnilfty  statements  in  the  other  Pn* 
rfinas  regarding  the  other  two  godi. 
They  manifest  endless  enmity  agaiut 
each  other.  You  will  also  see  the 
Purjoias  give  accounts  of  their  agsa  aad 
deaths ;  and  therefore  these  three  Gannoi 
be  gods. 

"  3d.— They  committed  all  snti  oi 
crimes  against  physical  and  monl  la««» 
whereby  they  were  cursed : — Brahma)  to 
lose  one  of  lus  five  heads ;  Yishnii,  te>  be 
incarnated  ten  times;  and  Shiva  to 
suffer  another  punishment. 

"4  th. — Many  wise  Hindus  have  gives 
up  this  woiship)  and  have  written  books 
against  the  tri-mdrtL  They  wenhip  tbe 
only  true  and  eternal  Qod.'* 

The  man  and  all  my  aadienoe  veiy 
attentivelv  listened  to  the  ahov«ag«- 
ments.  After  breakfast  Daniel  west  oa 
selling  books  tKmk.  house  to  hosee, 
talking  to  the  people  the  wads  of  (kd. 
Shanta  and  myself  went  to  annthfr 
street,  and  preached  again  the  salvatitv 
of  Jesus  Christ  to  about  filter  vcmea 
and  a  few  men. 

Sunday  monung  we  went  and  took 
our  stand  in  the  mam  street  Shaata 
read  Luke  xix.,  and  explained  « 
little  the  first  part  of  the  ciMpttf. 
about  ZanrJuens.  I  preached  the  trse 
atonement  of  Jesus  Qirist.  Afttf 
preaching,  we  sat  under  a  v«^ 
anda  to  talk  famiKariy  to  then.  A 
Brahman  sat  with  na  and  inquiiei 
"Why  do  you  tell  us  to  fsiaake  «« 
gods!"  "What  godsl**  I  aaked. 
"Our  gods  are,**  replied  he,  *'S$akt- 
swamy,  Karaaimhaswamy,'*  fte.  "Han 
they,**  asked  I,  ''hmnaa  bodiea  aa<i 
natures,  that  they  may  be  eaUed  bj 
such  names  ?  and  have  thej  diviaity  to 
be  reckoned  aa  goda !  ** 

£.  "If  our  parants  have  wonki^ftj^ 
such  gods,  ou^  we  not  alee  to  ini- 
tatetCsmt** 
P.  "  If  th^  have  dene  ri^  ooasbl- 

ently  with  the  will  of  God,  foa  o^|b* 
to  imitate  them;  batil  th^tefedcae 
anything    oontraiyi  yoo  aBMild  loBw 
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the  wffl  of  God,  ntiher  than  your  par- 
ent*, fiig  #ill  is  revtsftled  to  you :  you 
miMt  foraakd  your  idola." 

B.  "What  is  the   reason  for  duinir 

no?"  • 

P.  '*If  you  kindly  give  attention  to 
my  wordfl,  I  will  juat  explain  to  yoti 
the  four  following  reaaona : — 

''Ist.  Idolatry  is  againat  the  com- 
mandment of  Grod; 

''  2d.  It  does  not  and  cannot  exhibit 
the  nature  and  attributes  of  God  ; 

"  8d.  It  is  the  mother  of  every  vice ; 
vdA, 

"4th.  It  brings  the  fearful  curse  of 
GtNl  atxm  all  its  believers,  both  in  the 
present  worid  and  in  the  worid  to 
oome.** 

An  the  people  that  were  sitting  with 
09  listened  with  a  great  eagerness.  Some 
shook  their  head%  as  a  sign  of  being 
evntinoed ;  others  consented  to  the 
truths  we  explained  to  them. — Jonmal 
of  Abijah  ScmueTi  Towr. 


SOUTH  AFRICA. 

The  Missionary  Committee,  as  well 
as  yourselves,  will  be  glad  to  hear  of 
the  suocessful  opening  of  our  new  Eng- 
lish chapeL  Such  an  act  of  liberality 
uul  of  godly  united  effort^  is  scarcely 
to  be  surpaaaed.  "What  hath  God 
wrought  r* 

The  services  commenced  on  Friday, 
March  11th.  The  chapel  will  stand  as 
a  monument  of  patient  and  faithful 
labour,  to  the  honour  of  the  people  who 
haTe  thus  honoured  God  by  "  a  beauti- 
fal  house."  It  is  cruciform,  and  well 
built,  combining  elegance  with  stabilitji 
and  will  acoommodate  about  two  hun- 
(iml  and  eighty  persons. 

On  the  day  of  opening,  the  whole 
Tillage  assumed  an  aspect  not  soon  to 
he  forgotten. 

The  Bev.  Thomas  Guard,  who  had 
come  from  GrahamVTown  to  help  us, 
preached  the  first  sennon,  on  Luke  ix. 
2^-36.  After  the  service  was  oon- 
cloded,  the  first  marriage  was  so- 
iemnized^  and  a  beautiful  Bible  and 
Hymn-Book  presented  in  the  name  of 
the  Truatees. 

Next  came  a  collation  provided  in  a 
Uige  tent  bv  the  gratuitoua  hospitality 
of  our  frienoa,  of  which  about  two  hun- 
'Irtd  partook.  So  complete  were  the 
arrangements^  and  so  plentiful  the  sup- 
ply, that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  deco- 
rations, we  could  have  fancied  ouisMves 
once  more  hi  our  fatherland. 
Inthe  evaning  «  MtnKMiwMpreMbad 
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by  the  Rev.  Jesse  Pilchef,  on  8  CImm. 
xxxi.  21.  The  collections  for  the  day 
amounted  to  £27. 

On  Saturday  evening,  the  next  day, 
we  held  a  fellowBhip-meeting ;  and  hav- 
ing many  of  our  D' Urban  niends  With 
us,  we  could  rejoice  together. 

Sunday,  13th.— The  Rev.  T.  Guard 
preached  in  the  morning,  his  subject 
Deingthe  life  and  translation  of  Enoch. 
The  Rev.  J.  Buchanan,  of  the  D*TJrban 
Presbyterian  Church,  preached  in  the 
afternoon  ;  and  Mr.  Guard  again  in  the 
evening.  The  collections  for  the  day 
amounted  to  £50.  3». 

'^Tom  the  Treasurer's  Report,  on 
Monday  evening  it  was  shown  that  tlie 
chapel  had  cost  £1,425  ;  that  £70  stood 
as  the  noble  contributions  of  the  Chris- 
tian natives  on  our  station  at  this  place ; 
and  that  only  the  sum  of  £195  was 
wanting  to  clear  it  of  debt. 

The  meeting  having  been  addressed 
by  Mr.  Todd,  (one  of  the  founders  61 
Verulam,)  WiUiam  Hartley,  Esq.,  and 
the  Revs.  D.  Lindley,  (of  the  American 
Mission,)  Stott,  Buchanati,  and  Guard,  a 
new  subscription  list  was  headed,  and 
£130  placed.  This,  to  succeed  the  gifts 
making  nearly  £1,300,  was  a  cause  of 
gratefiU  excitement. 

On  Tuesday,  15th,  a  service  was  con- 
ducted in  the  new  chapel  for  the  natives 
from  the  station.  It  created  a  gobd 
deal  of  interest ;  and  I,  at  the  sight  of 
so  many  redeemed  from  heatnenism,  felt 
that  my  cup  of  joy  was  full  and  running 
over.  Several  ladies  kindly  made  tea 
for  them. 

Several  other  services  followed  ;  other 
sums  were  contributed :  so  that,  the  debt 
being  reduced  to  a  few  pounds,  we  are 
Confident  that  the  whole  will  be  speedily 
forthcoming. — Rev.  John  Alltopp,  VerU' 
lam,  Port-Natal,  March  dOth,  1864. 


FIJI. 


Ik  company  with  Mr.  Tait,  I  called 
Upon  the  Tongans  resident  at  Lakembay 
and  reported  that  peace  was  bronchi 
about  at  Thakaundrovy ;  amd  we  then 
cwUed  upon  my  old  friend  the  King,  with 
whom  I  went  through  the  usual  cere- 
mony of  kissing.  He  rejoiced  at  the 
good  news  I  brought  of  Maa^. 

I  preached  in  native  in  the  moming ; 
and  was  pleased  to  see  the  huahand  anil 
wife  and  children  sit  together  as  families. 
This  is  a  veiy  great  improvement  unon 
the  old  system,  when  the  wife  was  looktd 
down  imon,  and  partook  ol  food  it  hm 
huabaoa  Ml  any.  la  Um  crcHiiif  X 
X  2 
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preached  io  a  congregation    of   eight 
penonB  in  English. 

The  new  wooden  Mission-hoaBe  ia 
nearly  finished.  It  is  neat,  and  strong, 
and  well-ananged  ;  and  will  be  cheap  at 
the  cost  of  £200.  Perhaps,  on  the  whole, 
it  is  the  best  house  we  have  in  the 
District,  and  may  be  taken  as  a  modeL 
Great  credit  is  due  to  the  judgment  of 
Mr.  Langham  for  his  prelimmazy  ar- 
rangements ;  and  to  Mr.  Tait  and  the 
carpenter  for  judicious  alterations,  and 
completing  the  work;  without  saying 
anything  abeut  myself  for  managing  to 
get  14,000  feet  of  sawn  timber  for  it  at 
lit.  8<i.  per  one  hundred  feet.  The 
house  is  commodious,  promotive  of 
health,  and  yery  convenient. 

Here  the  Missionaries  have  a  dosen 
young  married  men,  who  are  likely  to 
become  useful  in  our  work,  in  a  training 
sdiool ;  to  whom  they  pay  special  atten- 
tion, in  connexion  with  ten  other  Local 
preachers.  This  is  a  most  effectual  way 
of  serving  the  cause  of  truth,  produdug 
great  and  ever-accumulating  good.  The 
teachers  and  Local  preachers  from  all 
the  towns  on  the  island,  also  come  to 
the  Missionaries  on  two  days  a  week  to 
receive  instruction  in  writing,  arithmetic^ 
and  theology.  Having  brought  with  me 
a  book  prepared  by  Mr.  Moore  for  our 
native  agents,  I  met  the  teachers,  and 
earnestly  directed  their  attention  to  it. 
It  consists  of  definitions  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Bible,  with  Scripture  passages. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  I  heard  Mat- 
thias Thakau  preach  from  Rev.  i.  7 ; 
and  I  was  much  pleased  with  the 
discourse,  which  was  dear,  and  every 
part  well  confirmed  with  passages  of 
Scripture.  I  well  remember  mm  as 
an  active  lad,  who  accompanied  and 
helped  me  on  my  first  visit  to  the 
isluids  of  Vatoa  and  Ono  twenty-four 
years  ago.  He  is  now  teacher  in  the 
!Kmg*s  town,  where  he  is  doing  a  good 
work  among  the  people  generwy,  and 
especially  among  the  young  men.  He 
is  a  sjnritual,  cheerful,  and  energetic 
labourer  in  Christ's  cause ;  and  is  useful 
wherever  he  resides. 

January  1st,  1864.— Last  night  was 
tmoomfortable  from  rain  during  the  day. 
A  goodly  number,  however,  assembled  at 
the  beating  of  the  drums.  Some  brought 
lights  in  a  ooooa-nut  split  in  two ;  otiien 
in  fruit  bottles  filed  in  two^  after  the 
Tongan  fashion ;  and  there  were  sevcoral 
f oreotfde  lamps,  which  are  now  much  in 
use.  The  King's  lamp  had  four  branches. 
The  people  were  drened  up :  the  women, 
with  gowns  and  shawls,  and  some  with 
large  bonnets ;  the  men,  with  tronwn^ 


and  light  and  black  coats  and  aedc-tiflf ; 
and  a  f  ew  of  them  with  shoe^  vUck  hid 
been  polished  on  the  HisrioD-ifaniiei 
during  the  day.  I  preached,  tad  Mr. 
Tait  gave  an  address.  Mr.  Hoakyaad 
the  Native  Asristant-Mismrnisiy  payed. 
After  silent  devetion,  a  tranidatiaB  of 
*'Come,  let  us  anew,"  &c^  was  sung. 
The  pec^le^ud  great  attentvA,  aadtke 
Lord  gave  His  bleesing ;  so  thai  we  fdt 
it  good  to  be  there. 

The  dose  of  the  old  year  is  odteted 
by  preparing  food.  These  people  iit 
v^  fond  of  a  little  feasting.  TheKflg'i 
prindpal  daughter,  to  whom  I  freqncitlj 
gave  medicine  when  ni^  uato  death 
twenty  years  ago^  in  grateful  renflD- 
branoe  gave  me  a  pig  The  King  taX 
me  two  Uving  turtles,  and  alsrge  mpptr 
of  cooked  tut),  pudding,  fish,  sad  ripe 
bananas ;  and  afterwanishis  wife  bm^ 
from  him  a  head  of  turtle^iheil,  weigh- 
ing three  pounds  and  a  half.  Hebie 
bMn  very  thoughtful  and  kind  dmisg 
our  stay,  and  sent  me  serenl  pigii 
fishes,  (one  weighting  twenty-five  poandi,! 
fowls,  new  yams,  taro^  uid  bsnann. 

Sd. — In  preaching  this  monuag,  I  ob- 
served an  old  man  devouring  the  woid,  ud 
evidently  alive  to  God  in  his  eod,  tad  I 
called  upon  him  to  pray.  He  offered  t 
simple  and  hearty  prayer.  He  wii  kt- 
meny  an  adept  tX  steeJing  oar  dscb, 
and  boasted  of  his  deveness  sad  bold- 
ness. After  that,  now  many  jmntff^ 
he  suffered  much,  and  for  a  loiig  tise, 
from  simple  tetuius ;  Mr.  Ljtk  asd  I 
paid  diligent  attention  to  him.  HipfilTf 
he  had  no  friends  ti^  cared  for  Usieo 
much  as  to  take  him  out  of  our  haadii 
and  put  him  under  Fijian  doeton»  vho 
have  to  be  paid  welL  Hevaskftes 
tirdy  to  us,  and  we  penevered.  As 
was  one  of  tJie  very  few  cases  of  tetesoi 
we  have  cured.  Zeduuish  KoBUBite' 
nitucka  is  a  very  good  case.  He  If  no* 
a  leader;  and  his  oountensnee  iho«i 
that  he  is  a  really  happy  msa.  Socb 
a  man  does  good  every  day.^Jiier.  J^^ 
Calvert^  Lokmba,  Fiji,  /tmmary  K 
1864. 


Fbox  Lakemba  I  visited  the  iibiid  of 
Yanuabalavn,  and  held  the  Vmotvj 
MeetingatLomalcma.  Hie  people  ^I^ 
maloma  were  joined  by  those  froa  ^ 
towns  subject tothem,andfrom  theiilttd 
ofSusue.    l%e  gathering  was  laise,aad 

they  were  well-dressed,  and  o"|V^ 
ward  smging,  and  gave  wA  eheonj* 
ness.  l%ey  were  foUowed  brecoe  htf- 
castes,  and  the  wives  and  diUnejB^ 
servanti  of  the  idiite  reaidflnte.  Ti^ 
hundred  and  ninety  gaDow  of  oil  «■* 
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contribated,  which  will  realize  £70  in 
Sydney;  and  £16. 15t.  6(2.  in  cash,  in- 
eladiog  a  nugget  of  gold,  and  a  twenty- 
dollar  gold  piece  given  by  a  native 
chief. 

I  had  a  good  report  of  the  state  of 
oar  woric  from  the  Native  Asmatant, 
Joel  Katetha ;    whom  I  was  very  glad 
to  meet  once  more,  he  being  one  of  our 
earliert  converts  at  Lakemba  twenty- 
fire  years  ago,  whose  whole  conduct  has 
been  as  beoometh  the  Groepel,  and  who 
is  greatly  respected.    It  was  most  gra- 
tifying to  worship  in  the  two  large  and 
neat  chapels,  and  to  remember  that  we 
have  many  good  places  of  worship  at 
the  yarious  towns  on  the  island.    I  well 
remember  visiting  these  marM^ii  in  small 
canoes,  in  the  day  of  small  and  feeble 
things.  ^  On  one  of  these  occasions  I  read 
the  burial  service  over  an  American,  who 
had  jost  been  murdered  by  a  native  of 
Moa  Levu.     Now,  after  a  great  fight 
of  perBeention,  in  which  the  early  oon- 
rertB  noUy  suffered,  the  truth  has  be- 
come triumphant  everywhere  in  these 
psrtB.— JKtt;.    Jamea     Calvert,    OvaUau, 
Janmry  26th,  1864. 


WEST  INDIES. 

I  SIT  down  to  write  you  with  mingled 
feelings  of  sorrow  and  gratitude.  Yester- 
day, just  as  we  were  dosing  our  forenoon 
serrioes  in  this  city,  preparatory  to  the 
Administration  of  {he  Ltml's-supper,  an 
alarm  of  fire  was  given,  and  both  chapels 
—Trinity,  where  Mr.  Gregory  was  con- 
ducting servioe,  and  Kingston,  where  I 
had  preached — were  speedily  emptied  ; 
s&d  several  went  home  from  the  Trinity 
serrice  to  find  their  houses  in  flames  or 
surrounded  with  danger.    The  fire  com- 
menced, it  IB  said,  (but  as  vet  its  origin 
has  not  been  ascertained  with  certainty,) 
^a  Portuguese  cooking-shop;  and,  tiie 
buildings  of  the  city  ^ing  almost  ex- 
clusively of  wood,    and    there  being  a 
high  wind  prevaUing  at  the  time,  it 
spread  with  terrible  rapidity.    Unfor- 
tunately, it  commenced  in  a  cluster  of 
small  honsee  immediately  to  windward 
of  several  of  the  laisest  mercantile  estab- 
lishments in  the  ctty ;  and  before  night 
all  these,  with  their  valuable  stores  of 
ii'oods  of  all  descriptions,  had  fallen  a 
prey  to  the  flames ;    and  an  immense 
area,  induding  the  public  library  and 
readmg-rooma,  and  the  British  Guiana 
Bank,  had  been  swept  by  the  devouring 


element.  Dry  goods,  hardware,  drug- 
gists*, goldsmiths*,  and  stationers'  stores, 
with  a  ntmiber  of  valuable  wharves,  have 
all  been  destroyed.  I  saw  the  great 
fire  in  Kingston,  Jamaica,  in  1848,  and 
the  wide-spread  ruin  caused  by  a  similar 
calamity  at  Bridgetown,  Barbadoes,  in 
1860  ;  but  neither  of  these  will  compare 
either  in  the  extent  of  the  ruin,  or  the 
amount  of  property  destroyed,  with 
the  catastrophe  of  yesterday.  I  wit- 
nessed, also^  the  great  fire  at  London 
Bridge,  in  June,  1861;  but  tills  has 
spreaid  over  a  much  wider  space.  While 
we  sorrow  over  the  fearful  scene  of  deso- 
lation presented  to  this  morning's  sun, 
we  have  cause  for  thankfulness  that 
neither  of  our  valuable  Mission  pro- 
perties in  this  city  has  been  injured  or 
endangered.  The  scene  of  the  fire  is 
nearly  midway  between  the  two ;  and 
though  several  of  our  people  have  lost 
their  dwellings,  or  places  of  business,  and 
nearly  all  they  possessed  in  the  world, 
the  calamity  has  not,  I  am  glad  to  say, 
fallen  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  poor. 
All,  however,  will  probably  suffer  to 
some  extent,  as  the  destruction  of  pro- 
visions and  dry  goods  has  been  so  ex- 
tensive as  to  be  likely  to  cause  a  con- 
siderable increase  of  prices  for  some 
time  to  come.  One  of  the  sufferers,  a 
partner  in  one  of  the  principal  mercan- 
tile houses  which  have  been  consumed, 
informed  me  this  mominff  that  the  loss 
will  approach  to  half  a  nullion  sterling. 
Sevend  lives  have  been  lost^  two  or 
three  falling  victims  to  the  flames, 
while  others  were  injured  by  the  blow- 
ing up  or  pulling  down  of  buildings  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  fire. 

Our  Jubilee  celebration  was  arranged 
to  take  place  durinff  the  present  week, 
but  this  great  calamity  renders  the  post- 
ponement of  it  indispensable  until  alter 
the  rainy  season,  which  we  are  now  ex- 
pecting, has  passed  over.  Meanwhile  we 
shall  hold  the  Jubilee  services  in  ihib 
country  Circuits  as  opportunity  serves. 
Next  week  they  are  to  be  held  at  Ber- 
bice,  immediately  after  at  Essequibo, 
and  at  Mahaioa  and  Golden-Grove  Cir- 
cuits as  soon  as  practicable.  Local  cir- 
cumstances, espedaUy  the  dry  and  rainy 
seasons,  must  oe  re^Eurded  in  all  these 
arrangements.  —  Jtev,  Henry  BWny, 
Oeorge-Town,  Denufrora,  April  ith,  1864f 

The  amount  of  Contributions  and  Re- 
mittances announced  on  the  Cover  of  the 
Notices  this  month  is  £9,454.  Is,  9d, 
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Baftum  or  A  Jxwxss. — An  interert- 
ing  Mndce  took  plAce  at  Liverpool-Boad 
GhM>el,  laUngtoD,  on  Sundaji  Joly  17th. 
A  Jewess,  we  Bister  of  a  well-known 
Miasionanr  to  the  Jews,  was  receiired 
by  the  public  admuustration  of  b^tism 
into  the  Christian  church.  Dr.  Hoole, 
who  officiated,  addressed  the  congrega- 
tion as  follows : — 

**  We  have  to  request  your  Cbnatian 
sympathy  and  your  earnest  prayers  on 
behalf  dt  a  perwn  now  about  to  be 
baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Holy 
Trinitf .  She  is  of  a  Jewish  family,  bom 
in  Tangiers  in  Northern  Africa,  now  a 
resident  in  Oran  in  Algeria^  on  the 
Mediterranean.  She  has  visited  this 
oountry  in  company  with  her  brother  for 
the  express  purpose  of  being  admitted 
into  the  viuible  church  of  Christ  by 
baptism. 

"Her  aged  father  Lb  living,  a  Christian 
in  oonvic^on,  but  still  not  baptized. 
Two  of  her  brothers  are  Christian  Min- 
isteia.  Mr.  Abraham  Ben  Oliel,  who 
is  present,  is  a  Missionary  of  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  ol  the  Gospel  among 
the  Jews. 

'*  Many  years  ago  a  copy  of  the  New 
Testament  iu  Hebrew  was  left  at  her 
father's  house  in  Tangiers  by  a  Mission- 
ary  to  the  Jews.  This  book  Abraham 
delighted  as  a  boy  to  read ;  but  it  was 
taken  from  him  by  his  unole  who  found 
him  reading  it, — and  by  hia  ftkther ;  whoi 
in  the  oourse  of  Divine  Providenoe  he 
visited  Gibraltar,  he  obtained  a  copy  of 
the  New  Testament  in  iiie  Spanish 
language^  which  was  made  the  means  of 
deepening  his  impressions  In  favour  of 
CSunstianity.  He  then  made  his  case 
known  to  the  MisBionary  at  Gibraltar, 
the  Bev.  T.  T.  N.  Hull,  and  ultimately 
oame  to  London  for  further  instruction. 
Soon  after  his  arrival  I  became  ao- 
quainted  with  him^  and  introduoed  him 
to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Groqiel  among  the  Jews.  He  was 
plaoed  under  iostruation  at  Brentford, 
when  he  received  much  Idndnesa  from 
the  late  Thomas  Farmer,  Esq.,  and  was 
there  baptised  by  the  Bev.  George  T. 
Perks.  He  has  subsequently  been  em- 
nloyed  under  the  dii«ctu>n  of  the  Society 
tor  the  Jews,  in  Northern  Africa  and  in 
Asia  Minor.  Under  his  iofluence  and 
instructions,  and  in  answer  to  his  pravers, 
various  members  of  his  family  have 
received  the  Gospel  of  our  blessed 
Saviour. 

''  liachel,  who  is  now  about  to  be  bap- 


tised, is  nineteen  or  twen^  ycsn  d  a^ 
A  few  years  ago  she  was  firmly  attsebid 
to  Judaism,  and  much  opposed  to  Qbu- 
tianity.     By  her  brother's  sffedions^e 
care  she  has  been  taught  to  kaov  utd 
love  U|e  Lord  Jeaus.  She  hss  diSigeady 
read  the  New  Testament  in  the  Spuaib 
language.     She  is  convinced  of  the  Be«d 
of  a  Saviour,  and  has  f oxmd  that  Ssvkw 
in  Jesus  ol  Nazareth.     Throogh  ber 
brother  acting  as  inteipveter  end  saotktf 
friend,  I  have  conversed  with  ber  sail 
am  persuaded  that  she  has  so  fsr  received 

the  truth,  and  is  in  such  a  state  of  misd 
that  she  is  a  suitable  candidate  for  the 
sacrament  of  baptism.  She  knowi  the 
nature  of  the  ordinance ;  she  enten  iito 
covenant  with  God ;  and  she  knove  thit 
by  the  outward  and  visible  ngs  0<d 
outwardly  se^  to  her  the  ooveattt  U 
grace. 

*'  She  is  shortly  returning  to  Afnc*; 
and  it  will  be  your  prayer  tfiat  ^e  mftj 
be  the  means  of  spreading  smoeg  h« 
aoquaintanoe  the  knowl^ge  of  thit 
Gospel  she  has  received.  She  wiQ  km 
the  sympathies  and  prayers  of  the 
congregation.'' 

Religiok  nr  Denmask.  —  "Ow 
special  correspondent  of  the  ""nmea,^ 
writing  from  Elsinore  on  July  Slet, 
gives  an  intereetu^  sketch  of  the 
state  of  religion  in  Dexmiaik,  and  per- 
ticularly  of  the  religious  serrice  oos- 
ducted  in  the  Cloister  Churdi  in  the 
above-named  town.  He  sap,  "The 
Marie's  Kloister  Kirke  in  Baim  » 
one  of  the  two  great  ecdeaiastical  Ifoid' 
inga  which  tell  of  the  imoortaaceof  the 
town  in  former  times.  It  ii  a  tery  <^ 
Gothic  edifice  in  the  simplest  but  sect 
correct  style  of  the  thirteenth  centciy, 
now  altogether  spoilt  and  defaced  bj 
whitewash,  by  rows  of  pews,  and  epw- 
ally  by  large  wooden  boxes,  hsnging  a 
mid-air,  doing  duty  as  private  galleries <? 
tribunes,  fitted  up  with  ghmmic^ 
and  curtains  for  ute  use  off  wonhippcn 
of  the  ultra-exclusive  class.  Yoq  ^ 
down  to  the  church  by  a  flight  of  itep 
as  if  into  a  cellar,  the  outward  grnxad 
having  risen  several  feet  round  the 
buildi^  with  the  accumulation  M  the 
soil  for  centuries.  Monununti  u^ 
tablets,  which  must  have  been  there. 
have  sJl  disappeared,  with  theexre}«« 
of  a  few  old  tombstones,  trodden  twotA, 
paving  the  vestibule.  At  the  backt  cnrer 
the  main  door,  there  is  a  huge  wgsn* » 
^{litteiinj;  with  the  gaudy  decoratioM  U 
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the  MftBteflBtb  eentuxy.    That  and  tha 
pulpit  And  oUhmt  omMiieDts  brMUdng 
thxougfa  the  MoiflnMi  of  the  pUiiiy  white* 
waihed   welle,   aie  the  work  of   th«l 
Chiiitian  IV.  to  whoee  nnweeried  ao« 
tivity  Denmark  if  indebted  for  almoot 
all  she  eea  boeat  ci  arohitectural  aohieve- 
mentk    Over  the  main  altar — ^the  only 
altar--ia  a  pieture  of  the  Am»mciation» 
freih  and  modem ;  and  above  that  Christ 
risen  from  the  dead,  branduhing  the 
cion  in  Hia  left  hand :  from  the  oron 
there  hangs  the  white  and  red  Danne* 
htogf  the  darling  heaven-fallen  banner 
of  Denmark.     The  whole  is  surmounted 
by  the  initial  letters  of  Christian  lY.  in 
a  cipher.    In  the  chapels  on  either  side 
of  the  main  altar  there  hang    several 
huge  pictures  with  colossal  figures,  in  the 
style  of  Ludovioo  Caraccio,    probably 
copies  from  thai  artist.      There  were 
hsadlj  twenty  persons  present  when  we 
enteied  the  house   of    worship,    at  a 
quarter   to    ten,     though    the    service 
ahnost    immediately    began.       People 
kept  coming   in   at  various    intervals 
daring  the  first   hidf-hour,   so  that  by 
the  end  of  that  period  the  whole  con- 
gregation had  assembled,  and  it  made 
altogether  a  respectable^   though  not  a 
numerous,  flock.     Full  nine-tenths  of 
the  persons  preeent  were  women.     In 
the  tree  seats   in  the    middle    aisle  I 
counted  abont  half  a  score  of  Denmark's 
tapprt  Uindrwldatcr,    Most  of  the  male 
drilians  were  old  men,  bald  and  stout. 
Altogether  I  shonld  think  there  were 
aboat  one  hnodred  and  fifty  persons, 
vhere  al  least  eight  hundred  or  nine 
himdied  could  have  been  comfortably 
usted.    The  servioe  was  opened  by  the 
dcrk,  a  ndddle-affed    man,    in    plain 
chithes,  vdiO)  standing  in  the  middle  of 
^  siila,  read  a  short  preliminary  collect 
aad  the  Lard's  Prayer.    The  clergyman 
aU  the  time  was  Imeeling  at  the  main 
altar,  dad  in  the  long,  flowing,  black 
lobes  el  the  Lntheian  ooetume,  with, the 
roond  stiff  raff  round  his  neck,  such  aa 
VMwem  by  the  English  clergy  at  the 
rise  of  the  Beformation.     The  priest's 
garb  and  the  few  remaining  decorations 
o{  tiie  ehuroh  brought  us  1»ok  in  imagi- 
B^QBtothe  times  of  Edward  VI.  or 
Quabeth.  The  dork's  task  being  aocom* 
phihed,  a  psalm  was  sung  by  a  chorus 
°^Mle  on  of  boys  (ml9^  to  the  acoompani- 
meat  of  tiie  otgan.  llie  clergyman  then 
stood  up  and  offered,  I  believe,  an  ex- 
^pore   prayer,   intoning  it  precisely 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Gregorian  chant 
of  Rcmaa  Gatholio   w«Memp.      There 
^'^  then  another  psalm,  and  another 
pnyor,  read  out  of  the  book,  when  the 


priest,  stepping  down  from  the  altar  and 
walking  across  the  church,  ascended  the 
pulpit,  which  was  at  the  back  of  the 
edinoe,  almost  dose  under  the  organ. 
He  read  the  Gospd  of  the  day — St. 
Luke  zix.  41-48 — all  through,  then 
preached  for  about  half -an-hour,  taking 
the  whde  of  the  eight  verses  as  his  text. 
He  was  a  tall,  dignified  man,  with  a 
lofty  brow,  hollow  cheeks,  and  high 
cheek-bones,  with  deep-sunken  eyes^ 
with  an  earnest^  asoetio,  commanding 
expression  of  countenance.  He  had  a 
fine  mellow  voice,  a  calm,  impressive 
tone  and  manner,  a  simple,  yet  some^ 
what  ffrand  emphasiB,  with  a  frequent 
toss  01  the  head  and  a  high  and  mighty 
yet  not  forbidding  nor  ungraceful  gesture. 
He  was  no  bad  impersonation  of  a  min- 
ister of  the  God  of  mercy  as  well  as 
justice,  bland  and  majestic,  chiding  and 
pitying,  chastising  and  loving  at  the 
same  time.  He  addressed  his  flock 
sometimes  as  *  Beloved  souls,'  occa- 
sionally as  '  Dear  brethren,'  and  *  Fellow 
Christians.'  The  attention,  silence,  and 
apparent  devotion  of  the  assembly  were 
^roughout  most  exemplary.  The  sermon 
being  conduded,  tiie  clerevman  once 
more  crossed  the  church  in  idl  its  length, 
and  took  up  his  former  station  at  the 
foot  of  the  altar.  He  again  intoned  two 
short  collects  or  prayers,  alternated 
with  psalms  sunff  by  the  choir,  and  re- 
ascended  the  piupit  only  to  call  down 
Heaven's  blessings  upon  his  flock  and 
dismiss  them.  The  whole  service  was 
over  soon  after  eleven  o'clock. 

**  That  worthy  English  divine  who  de- 
plored the  condition  of  the  Danish  people 
as  wholly  destitute  of  religion  might  in 
BO  far  be  borne  out  in  his  assertions  that 
the  Danes  are,  on  the  whole,  rather  in- 
different church-goers.  There  are,  so 
far  as  I  know,  omj  two  churches  in  Elsi- 
nore, — a  town  which,  only  ten  years  ago, 
numbered  8,000  inhabitants,  and  is  now 
reduced  to  5,000.  I  am  not  aware  that 
these  churches  open  either  for  afternoon 
or  evening  service,  nor  could  I  feel  quite 
sure  that  the  attendance  at  the  other 
and  larger  church  ui  greater  than  at  the 
one  I  was  at.  I  could,  however,  hardly 
go  much  wrong  if  I  computed  all  the 
people  who  set  footwithm  a  house  of 
prayer  on  a  Sunday  at  something  like 
1,000,  or  scarcdy  one-fifth  of  the  popu- 
lation, of  whidi  about  one-twentietli  are 
men.  So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the 
frequenters  of  churches  do  not  go  be- 
yond that  average  either  in  the  rural 
districts  or  in  tiie  capital  of  Denmark. 
Besides  tiie  two  old  minsters  in  the 
town,  we  have  here  the  chapel  in  the 
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Kxonborg,  where  in  fonner  times  the 
Court  had  introduced  wonhip  in  the 
German  language,  a  practice  which  has 
been  diaoontinued  nnce  the  outbreak  of 
the  present  war.  Dissenting  denomi- 
nations have,  I  beliere,  no  house  of 
meeting  in  this  place ;  nor  haye  the 
Roman  GathoUos.  WheneTer  any  one 
belonging  to  that  confession  dies,  a  priest 
is  sent  for  from  Copenhagen  to  perf onn 
the  last  rites  upon  the  dead  man  s  sepul- 
ture. On  the  whole,  there  are  not  many 
countries,  I  should  think,  more  utterly 
free  from  religious  squabbles  than  this 
dear  old  Denmark.  The  Befonnation 
was  brought  in  here  with  little  resist- 
ance— ^none^  I  may  say — on  the  part  of 
the  people,  who  only  remarked  that  'the 
new  faith  would  not  make  the  herxings 
dearer.*  £yer  since  that  time  Luther- 
anism  has  lain  light  and  easy  on  the 
Danish  race, — a  comfortable  doctrine, 
which  its  ministers  draw  extremely  mild 
for  the  belieyer.  The  only  sect^  I  am 
told,  which  makes  numerous  proselytes 
is  that  of  the  Mormons,  who,  howeyer, 
must  emigrate  immediately  upon  their 
conyersion,  as  the  peculiar  appbcation  of 
their  tenets  to  practical  life  would  dash 
with  the  civil  oiganization  of  the  State. 
Among  a  race  of  men  so  little  swayed 


byfaacyorpaasioB,  itis^ffioiHlDgiMSi 
what  can  engender  this  ftediieciif  lor 
polygamy,  and  I  must  needs  fsclladbed 
to  ascribe  it  to  a  eampasrionitn  ieefiag 
of  the  men  forthe  desolate  kt  of  ffsn- 
sten;  for  whomitniaybethou^ittiisi 
'  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bnsd.* 

«For  the  rest,  whaleyer  nay  be  Ihs 
causes,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  of  ont- 
waid  xeligioQ  there  is  bat  fitUe  in  Dsa- 
maA,  8achaaitis,itisathiBgef  tbs 
Sunday  codnsiyely.  OnweA-dajsefwy 
place  of  worship  remains  jeslooity  skni 
np»  so  jealously,  that  here,  as  wsU  isst 
Boeskiide  and  Odensee,  I  bad  cndka 
trouble,  when  I  wished  to  seetheoattM- 
dra],  to  get  at  the  man  who  had  raa 
away  wi£  the  k^  in  hia  pockets.  Ths 
churches,  eyen  in  the  towni^  haye  no 
wanninff  i^paratus,  and  are  neyerbsatsd 
during  ue  long  and  seyere  winter  tiiar 
icy  atmosphere  thus  sui^yiog  an  excel- 
lent pretext  to  such  as  prefer  to  stay 
away.  There  ii  also^  umpesly  speskiaft 
hardly  any  Liturgy;  the  aeiviui  is  tsj 
short,  and  the  part  aasigned  to  the  ooor 
gregation  shorter  still;  the  rites  an  too 
plain  and  unimpoainff  to  create  sad 
keep  up  the  interest^  any  but  the  bert- 
educated  wonhippecs." 
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Mb.  Thomas  Pyb,  late  of  Osoott- 
yUla,  Erdington,  near  Birmingham,  was 
bom  March  11th,  1789;  and  died  on 
Sunday  morning,  July  26th,  1863.  He 
was  conyerted  to  €rod,  while  in  the 
youthful  stage  of  life.  Tllough  not 
favoured  wi^  the  training  of  rdigious 
parents,  he  has  been  heanl  to  say  that 
he  met  in  class  before  he  had  arriyed  at 
the  age  of  thirteen ;  and  he  maintained 
an  unbroken  connexion  with  the  people 
of  his  choice  to  the  end. 

His  piety  was  altogether  free  from 
ostentation,  but  genuine  and  eyen.  His 
seal  for  the  glory  of  God  was  a  strong 

gindple;  active^  but  not  vehement, 
e  was  distinguished  by  a  meek  and 
loving  spirit,  as  well  as  by  frank  and 
simple  manners;  and  he  held  habitual 
fellowship  with  GK>d.  Among  the 
prominent  features  of  his  character 
wero  strict  integrity,  high-souled 
honour,  uniform  consistency,  and  a  dis- 
position to  prefer  otiiers  above  him- 
self. Mr.  Pye's  acquaintance  with  the 
truths  of  God's  word  was  extensive  and 
accurate;  his  reading  was  various ;  and 
he  possessed,  in  consequenoe^  no  »"*>«»i 
stores  of  general  knowledge.     He  de- 


lighted in  the  works  of  iEtkm  sad 
?oung;  and  occarionany,  in  the  sodsl 
ffathering,  he  would  relieane  passagei 
nom  these  poeta,  to  the  delight  sad 
profit  of  admiring  frienda.  In  the 
domestic  relations  he  was  mxem^kuj. 
Some  of  the  last  petitions  to  whic^  lai 
heart  and  lips  gave  uttenaoe  were 
offered  in  behalf  of  his  wife  aadlsBly, 
whcm  he  intensely  desired  to  meet  ii 
heaven.  To  the  f cnner  he  aaid,  a  fee 
days  before  his  death,  *'I  have  bea 
eamestiy  pleading  with  God  for  yw  sad 
yours,  snd  did  not  oease  praying  till  ^ 
Lord  pose  me  the  pnmmoi  Hisi|iedBl 
love  and  care  toward  yon." 

Many  years  he  sustained  the  iia* 
portant  office  of  dasa-leader;  in  vkkb 
d^Mcityhe  "served  his  genentianae- 
oc»dmg  to  the  win  of  God."  His  iMt 
illness  vnw  marked  by  cafan  and  sb- 
wavering  confidence  in  the  atnmsiiwrt 
Shortly  befora  his  death  he  eniaiMd, 
with  much 


"  My  heart  to  lUl  of  Christ, 
Its  gkxioBs  matter  to  ~ 
Of  Him  I  Buke  aay  loftier 
I  csnnot  fhNn  his  pnuse 
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My  imdy  tongue  makes  haste  to  ring 
IIm  glociBS  of  mj  heaTenly  King." 

Some  of  hia  last  words  were,  *'  I  am 
goiBg  home."    **  Jesua  10  near. 

'His  chariot  will  not  long  delay ; 
I  hesr  the  rambling  wheels,  and  pray, 
ftiomphant  Lord,  appear.' " 

Joseph  Bahjet. 

Died  at  Bathmell,  in  the  Settle  Cir- 
cuit, September  11th,  1869,  Samttxl 
LiTTLiwooD,  Esq.  He  was  bom  al 
Reuhaw,  Derbyahire,  in  1798.  When 
f ooiteen  years  of  age,  he  was  oonTinoed 
of  nn,  and  of  the  necessity  of  seeking 
Mlvation;  jomed  the  Wesleyan  Society; 
and  obtained  mercy  through  believing 
in  Chriat.  At  the  commencement  of 
hii  dnistian  career  he  was  much 
opposed  and  persecuted  bv  his  parents  ; 
but  he  remained  faithful,  and  was 
erentnaUy  instrumental  in  bringing 
them  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  as  it 
is  in  Jesus.  He  hiul  also  the  honour  of 
introducing  Methodism  into  his  native 
Tillage  lAd  elsewhere.  Constrained  to 
call  sinnera  to  repentance,  he  was  eariy 
put  on  the  Local-I^reachers'  PUm,  by  the 
BeT.  John  Farrar,  sen. ;  and  in  this 
capacity  he  laboured  fifty  ^ears.  At 
Balbrou^,  a  village  four  miles  distant 
finom  his  residence^  he  encountered  ma- 
gistezial  and  derioal  persecution,  and 
continued  two  successive  summers 
preaching  in  the  open  air;  at  length  a 
prosperouB  cause  was  established.  Forty 
jreais  was  he  engaged  in  the  respon- 
able  office  of  leader ;  and  the  members 
can  testify  the  zeal,  love,  and  fidelity 
he  manifested.  He  could  indeed  aay, 
'« Now  I  live,  if  ye  stand  fast  in  the 
Lord." 

Ai  a  SnndMT-school  superintendent  he 
wasdihgent.  He  greatly  loved  the  young; 
and  nouing  afforded  Imn  more  pleasure 
than  to  '*lend"  them  "  a  sacred  due 
to  find  the  Crucified."  The  first  Sabbath 
of  1863  he  went  to  Settle  to  preach,  but 
was  taken  ill  in  the  pulpit,  and  gradu- 
ally declined.  His  last  sayings  were 
full  of  faith  and  love,  precluding  all 
doubt  of  his  final  safety.  To  his  sister 
he  said,  ''AlliswelL'*  On  one's  offering 
him  some  refreshment^  he  said,  "  I  am 
BO  filled  with  tiie  love  and  presence  of 
God,  that  I  have  no  desire  for  earthly 
things."  A  few  minutes  before  he  died,  he 
lifted  up  his  hand  in  token  of  victory. 

Whii^ever  had  any — even  the  most 
diitant-^toideacy  to^  violate  the  peace 
and  harmony  of  the  church  gave  this 
i^ood  man  much  concern.  Zion's  pros- 
perity was  his  constant  prayer.    Nor 


did  he  pray  only  for  the  spread  and 
enlargement  of  the  kingdom  of  Crcd 
upon  earth ;  but  he  nobly  sustain^  the 
finances  of  the  church,  and  thus  gave 
practical  evidence  of  his  earnestness. 
In  private  life  he  was  a  cheerful  and 
interesting  companion.  He  knew 
nothing  of  gloomy  piety;  nothing  of 
that  asceticism  which  rather  repels 
than  attracts  the  unsaved.  In  him 
the  cheerful  and  the  serious,  the  pleasant 
and  the  devout,  happily  blended. 

As  long  as  he  was  able^  he  was  an 
example  of  regularity  in  attending  the 
house  of  God.  Christ  was  precious  to 
him  in  the  ordinances  of  the  aanctuaiy; 
and  he  was  ever  ready,  with  the  Plnlmist, 
to  exdaim,  "I  was  glad  when  they 
said  unto  me,  let  us  go  into  the  house 
of  the  Lord."       Thomas  Bubbowb. 

Died,  at  Congleton,  in  her  sixty- 
eighth  Vear,  MiSB  Cathxrikx  Bbad- 
PORD.  she  was  bom  at  Old  Withington, 
Cheshire ;  and  was  in  very  early  life  the 
subject  of  powerful  religious  impressions, 
and  resorted  to  prayer  as  a  refuge  in  he> 
distress.  It  would  seem  as  though  the 
modest,  prayerfulchild  had  foreshadowed 
the  grave  Christian  woman  she  became. 
Bv  uie  providence  of  Grod  she  was  taken^ 
when  young,  to  reside  with  an  uncle  uid 
aunt,  at  Moas-End ;  of  whose  family  she 
ultimately  became  a  member,  and  in 
whose  sepulchre  she  now  sleeps.  Bv 
them  she  was  regularly  taken  to  a  smau 
Weslevan  chap<u,  which  her  uncle  had 
bmlt,  m  order  that  the  poor  might  have 
the  Gospel  preached  imto  them.  There 
she  heard  words  whereby  she  might  be 
saved ;  and  in  after  life  she  often  spoke 
of  the  venerable  men  who  spake  to  her 
the  words  of  life. 

After  the  death  of  her  unde^  she 
removed  with  her  aunt  to  Macclesfield, 
and  took  her  seat  in  the  chapeL  She 
had  not  long  to  wait,  before  she  was 
entreated  by  the  late  Mr.  Brocklehurst 
to  identify  herself  with  the  )>eople  of 
God.  He  was  not  contented  witii  giving 
a  formal  invitation,  but  called  at  her 
residence,  took  her  to  the  place  where 
Miss  Bell  (afterwards  Mrs.  Barnard 
Slater)  met  her  class.  The  step  then 
taken  was  never  retraced:  the  choice 
then  made  she  always  reviewed  with 
praise  to  Grod.  If  "love^  joy,  peace^ 
meekness,  lonffsuffering,  gentleness, 
goodness,  faith,"  are  fruits  of  the  Spirit 
— she  had  these  in  rich  abundance. 
Having  been  brought  to  love  Gkxl,  she 
loved  His  cause  tSao;  and,  believing  in 
the  communion  of  saints,  she  sought 
fellowship  with  kindred  spiiitSy^ven 
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with  them  thftt  lore  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  in  siuoerity  and  troth. 

It  WW  in  the  year  1828  that  she 
eame  to  reside  at  Congleton,  md  be- 
Qiune  a  member  of  Mr.  Hadfield's  class. 
The  leader's  testimony  to  her  deep 
^<diy,  unswerving  atti^shment  to  Metho- 
dism, and  Christian  benevolence^  is  of 
the  most  encoursging  chanoter.  A 
person  of  Miss  Bradfwd*s  deep^  steady, 
eonsistent  piety,  and  unisltering  attach- 
ment to  the  cause,  ooold  not  remain 
long  unnotioed  and  unadmired  by  the 
pMtors  of  the  flook  of  Christ.  Henoe 
the  important  and  responsible  office  of 
feeder  was  pressed  upon  her.  She  took 
it  with  much  f  earf  ulness ;  but  discharged 
tiie  duties,  so  long  se  health  permitted, 
with  piayerlul  fidelity.  How  she  minifr> 
tered  to  the  saints  in  their  necessities, 
and  relieved  the  poor,  the  fatherless, 
and  the  widow,  in  their  distress, — ^yea, 
how  she  abounded  in  good  works, — ^is 
only  known  to  Him  whose  mind  she 
coveted,  whose  example  she  set  before 
her,  and  from  whom  alone  she  sought 
her  commendation  and  reward. 

The  disease,  by  which  it  pleased  her 
heavenly  Father  to  bring  to  the  dust 
the  earthly  house  of  her  tabernacle,  was 
slow  and  insidious.  Long  had  she  felt 
pain  «nd  weakness,  which  she  regarded 
as  a  numitory  voice  to  be  ready.  To 
her  friends  toe  piostrating  attack  was 
sodden,  startling,  unexpected ;  but  to  bar 
it  was  not  so.  She  knew  whom  she  had 
believed,  and  could  oonfidently  ssy,  "  It 
is  aU  right.  My  feet  are  on  the  rock. 
I  shall  soon  *range  the  sweet  plains  on 
the  banks  of  the  river.* "  She  endured 
great  pain,  and  had  several  sharp  con- 
flicts with  the  enemy;  but  she  tri- 
umphed, through  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb.  Amid  all  her  sufferings  there 
was  exempUury  patience ;  yea,  an  ap- 
proximation to  the  spuit  and  temper  of 
her  Loid,  who  said,  *'0  my  Fatherl  il 
this  oap  may  not  pass  from  me  except  I 
drink  it,  Th^  will  be  done."  The  cup 
was  bitter;  but  she  drank  it^  and  aai4 
*<My  Father!  my  Father!  come,  take 
pnsissninn  of  Thine  own.    I  shall  soon 

*  Clap  the  glad  whig,  and  tower  away. 
Ana  mingle  with  the  blase  of  day.^ 

I  love  Christ.  I  love  His  cause, 
and  I  love  His  people.  Lord,  I 
would  rather  be  a  door-keeper  in  Thy 
hoose,"  Ac.  And  then,  in  her  last 
moments,  she  said,  **  I  am  oalmly 
waiting  my  siimmoms." 

The  ofaariot  of  her  Lord,  which  had 
seemed  to  tany,  came  at  last.  Jesn^ 
in  whose  hands  are  '*  the  keys  of  hadst 


and  of  death,"  opened  to  hsr  pRfmd 
and  pladd  spirit  the  gates  oi  immcr- 
tality.  She  was  delivered  from  tbs 
miseries  of  this  sinfol  world,  snd  esUad 
up  to  join  the  spirits  of  the  joit  Bsds 
perfect,  on  the  14th  of  Bnlshv, 
1868.  B. 

JosBPH,  the  eeeond  son  ol  JsmM  asd 
Ann  MosBT,  was  bom  at  Gaxiortli,  near 
Leeds,  on  the  18th  Maick,  1881.  Frm 
his  eariiest  diiMhood  he  ajo^  tfce 
privileges  of  a  godly  home,  and  the  le- 
tigiouB  instructiona  of  the  Wedeyaa 
Sabbath^KshooL  At  the  ageoftwehre 
he  identified  himself  with  the  Melhodiit 
Society,  and  afforded  plftaning  evidsDcei 
that  a  work  oi  grace  had  commeaoed  is 
his  heart.  But  the  rdigious  fifls  th« 
early  manifested  sahaequeatly  declined. 
Having  left  homei,  he  was  resnowed  fnn 
that  parental  oveni^t  and  disapliae 
which  had  so  richly  oontacibafted  to  his 
spiritual  advantage.  Being  placed  ia  a 
family  where  re^gfion  was  not  rMsrded 
as  the  one  thing  needfol,  unwatembMB 
and  woridly  aasodatiotts  caused  Ub  to 
forfeit  his  reUgioos  enjoyment.  Daiaf 
a  remarkable  revival  of  rsUgioBinths 
village  where  he  resided,  he  was  eoB< 
strained  again  to  seek  the  peari  of  gTBst 
price,  and  to  onnseerate  himself  atah 
to  the  service  of  God.  From  the  dsfei 
of  the  seoond  awakening  of  veligMasliK 
to  the  period  of  his  dca^  his  pith 
eminently  that  of  the  jna^  skimng 
and  more  unto  tiie  petleet  day. 
piety  was  deep  and  ardent, 
itself  in  the  beantieB  pfhotiiwai,  and  ia 
noUe  and  disinterested  exattions  for  ikB 
welfare  of  othen. 

In  1858  he  began  pnUidy  to  eihort 
sinners  to  repentance.  After  harisg 
passed  snoeessfully  tfaroogh  1^  ssesl 
probation  and  examination,  Us  most 
appeared  on  thePlan  of  tlis  Lseds  Fwatk 
Circuity  as  an  accredited  Looal  pseaohw. 
For  some  time  his  mind  was  ■arplnad 
by  powesful  temptatian  aa  to  his  ^osh- 
fications  for  the  worik  to  whioh  he  kad 
been  designated.  Anud  hia  dapseMaa 
and  anxiety  he  soo^t  an  intsmewidth 
the  B«iv.  Isaac  ¥eding,  who 
intendent  of  the  Ctreoit,  and 
that  he  had  been  strongly  templed  Im 
have  his  name  taken  off  the  Han.  Mr. 
Keeling  replied,  <<Well,  mjhMlkm,  9 
it  he  a  temptation  yon  know  iHist  to  da 
with  it."  Thia  had  the  dessMd  afc4 
it  broke  the  speU  by  whkh  the  mmj 
had  bound  him,  and  raneed  ha  to  d»> 
vote  aa  his  enssgieato  the  Lssd^  Mk. 
Inspired  with  fervent  asal  for  Cliiit* 
and  an  impavioned  love  fcr  seda.  ha 
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eodwwownd  to  bring  all  with  whom  he 
anodated  into  the  poMaession  of  that 
raligion  which  had  so  hleased  himaell. 
His  preaching  was  marked  by  aim- 
pUcity,  thoughtfiUneaa;  and  faithf uhieas, 
and  was  attended  frequently  by  great 
unction  and  power.  Many  were  made 
the  subjects  ol  saying  grace  though  his 
ijHtniYnentali<7,  who  are  now  useful  and 
oonaistent  members  of  the  church. 

Whilst  attending  the  funeorad  of  a 
ponger  brother  (whose  obituary  ap- 
peared in  a  former  number  of  the 
**  Magazine  "),  he  caught  a  severe  cold, 
from  which  he  never  rallied. 

Paring  his  painful  affliction  he  was 
visited  by  the  Beotor  and  Curate  of 
Gaiforth,  the  ministem  of  the  Circuity 
a&d  many  Christian  friends^  all  of  whom 
i^joioed  at  the  manifest  power  ol  religion 
to  sustain  and  tranquillize  the  soul  amid 
the  leverest  bodily  suffering.    The  oup 
of  affliction  was  taiken  into  his  hand  with 
reverent  gratitude    and    holy   resigna- 
tion.   Death  was  contemplated  with  the 
peaceful  joy  inspired  by  an  nnfailing 
faith  in  the  fidelity  and  power  of  Go<( 
and  in  the  certain  hope  oi  a  glorious  im- 
mortality.   One  day  his  b^oved  wife 
remarked  sadly,   ^'X  shall  be  unhappy 
when  you  are  gone."    He  calmly  re- 
pUed,    ''Not   if    the  Bible  be  true;** 
adding  with  deep  emphasis,  **  The  Lord 
has   promised  to   take    my    place, — % 
Father  to  the  fatherless  and  a  husband 
to  the  widow*     On  another  oocasionj 
vhen  most  of  the  family  had  gone  to 
chape],  he  said,  "  There  are  thousands  of 
angels  worshipping  God  in  heaven,  and 
there  are  thousands  of  good  men  wor^ 
shipping  Him  on  earth :  I  seem  betwixt 
the  two,  but  I  shall  aoon  be  in  heaven." 
Enraptured  l^  tiiese  anticipations,  he 
exclsnned,   **  I  cannot  doubt  the  good- 
neMafOodtomo:— 

'Mjr  Qed,   I  am  Thane^   What  aoomftirt 


What  a  bleasiog,  to  know  that  my  Jesus  is 

mine! 
In  the  heavenly  Lamb  Thrice  happy  I  am. 
And  my  heart  It  doth  danco  at  the  sound  of 

HIk  name.' " 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which 
ha  died,  he  re<^ueBted  a  brother  who  was 
leaving  for  a  distant  towi^  to  pray  with 
^-  On  his  rising  to  depart,  he  ex- 
claimed, "X  shall  soon  be  at  home, 
James :  we  must  all  meet  in  heaven." 
*J|  a  («ir^  houTd  the  prediction  was  re- 
^^M>  ftui  ransomed  spirit  passed  away 
^  PWrUoipate  in  the  blessedness  of  the 
«J*Te«ly  rest.  His  last  tremulous  notes 
01. triumph  were,  "  It  is  all  right— yes, 
-it «  4  right.  Triali  {potion,  bereave. 


ment,  it  is  all  right — ^the  plan  of  sal- 
vation, the  faith  of  the  Goape],  the  hope 
of  heaven,  the  power  of  prayer,  tne 
reward  of  bliss  for  unprofitable  servioe — > 
Glory  to  the  Lamb." 

T.  M.  Albbightok. 

M.  F&4KCI8  GciTON,  a  valued  l40cal 
preacher  in  the  Jersey  French  Circuit, 
but  better  known  in  England  as  the 
historian  of  Wesleyan  Methodism  in  the 
Channel  Island^  peacefully  ended  his 
long  and  useful  career  at  St.  Helier's, 
on  the  4th  of  December,  1863,  in  his 
seventieth  year. 

He  enjoyed  the  inestimable  privilege 
of  having  a  pious  mother,  who  led  him 
regularly,  when  quite  a  child,  to  the 
means  of  grace,  and  thus  brought  him 
early  under  religious  influences.  He  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Methodist  com- 
munion in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age, 
and  soon  afterwards  found  peace  with 
God,  through  faith  in  the  atonement. 

Though  quite  a  youth,  he  at  once  em- 
braced opportunities  for  usefulness,  first) 
as  a  Sunday-school  teacher;  not  long 
after,  as  a  Local  preacher;  and  then^ 
successively,  through  a  lonff  career,  he 
sustained  offices  in  uie  church  as  trustee^ 
daas-leader.  Circuit-steward,  and  secre- 
tary of  MiMionarv,  Bible,  and  Benevo- 
lent associations  m  the  island. 

As  a  preacher  he  was  very  popular 
and  useful.  A  vacancy  havixig  occurred 
in  the  ministerial  staff  of  his  native 
Circuit,  in  1846,  M.  Guiton  was  for 
four  years  employed  in  supplying  the 
want ;  which  he  did  to  the  general 
satisfaction  of  the  church.  It  mt^ 
truly  be  said,  that  he  was  a  piouS| 
talented,  and  energetic  man,  ever  ready 
to  employ  himself  in  his  Master's  service, 
and  never  so  happy  as  when  thus  em- 
ployed. 

Six  years  ago  he  was  suddenly  seized 
with  a  paralytic  stroke,  which  for  a  time 
deprived  him  of  consciousness,  and 
brought  him  to  the  margin  of  the  grave. 
Beyond  all  expectation,  ne  so  far  rallied 
as  to  be  able  occasionsJly  to  attend  the 
means  of  gvaoe, which  he  highly  enjoyed. 
Subsequent  attacks,  however,  ffraduallv 
weakened  his  body,  impaired  his  facul- 
ties, and  brought  him  nearer  and  nearer 
to  his  heavenly  home.  During  his  long 
illness,  often  accompanied  with  acute 
suffering,  he  was  remarkably  forjpatient 
and  even  cheerful  resignation.  He  took 
flrreat  delight  in  list^dng  to  the  holy 
'  Bcripture,  which  was  regularly  read  t^ 
him  bv  his  dear  wife  and  daughters.  He 
was  always  interested  in  hearin|^  of  the 
progress  of  the  work  of  God.    Bos  faith 
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in  the  docirineH  of  ChrisfcuuiitT  wm  un- 
ahaken ;  and  he  often  testifiea  that  the 
trathfl  he  had  preached  to  others  were 
now  his  comfort  and  stay.  In  death,  as  in 
life,  he  stood  firmly  on  the  Rock. 

When  quite  near  his  end,  he  was  re- 
minded that  Christ  has  promised  to  be 
with  His  own  "  even  unto  the  end."  He 
feebly,  but  distinctly,  replied,  '*It  is 
quite  true  ;'*  and  then,  bidding  adieu  to 
his  wife  and  childrra,  calmly  ''fell 
asleep.*'  M.  Galiiennb. 

Miss  Gkaoe  Pbabse,  late  of  St. 
Thomas,  by  Launceston,  Cornwall,  was 
born  at  Newport,  20th  October,  1797. 
Fayonred  with  pious  paivnti,  she  expe- 
rienced, when  very  young,  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Holy  Spirit,  even  before 
she  distinctly  apprehended  their  Divine 
source.  Her  tandemeas  of  consdenoe 
was  such  that>  whenever  guilty  of  any 
childish  indiscretion  or  faulty  die  could 
not  rest  until  she  had  acknowledged  it, 
and  sought  fozgiyeness  from  God  and 
man.  She  very  early  exhibited  a  facility 
in  learning  portions  of  holy  Scripture^ 
and  the  hymns  of  Watts  and  Wesley,  in 
which  she  continued  to  take  increasing 
delight  to  the  dose  of  life.  It  was  a 
laudable  practice  of  her  respected  parents 
to  collect  their  children  and  servants 
every  Sabbath  evening  for  the  purpose 
of  instructing  them  in  their  religious 
duties,  and  joining  in  singing  suitable 
hymns.  Occasionally  the  cUlcEen  of  the 
family  visited  their  pious  matemalgrand- 
mother,  who  would  take  two  or  ti^e  of 
them  at  a  time  into  an  inner  room,  and, 
kneeUng  amongst  them,  pour  out  fervent 
prayers  on  beludf  of  the  dear  little  ones. 
These  interviews  left  impressianson  Miss 
Peaise's  mind  which  were  never  e£foced. 
On  leaviog  home  for  school,  she  found 
her  religious  prindpleB  put  to  the  test ; 
and,  by  indulging,  to  some  extent,  in 
what  are  termed  innocent  and  &»hion- 
able  amusements,  she  sensibly  lost 
ground.  When  about  twenty  yean  of 
age,  a  domestic  affliction  re-awakened 
her  concern  for  salvation.  At  this  junc- 
ture the  Bev.  Edward  Millward  was 
appointed  to  the  Launceston  Ciicuit; 
his  devoted  wife  formed  a  class,  which 
Miss  Pearse  joined,  and  became  a 
member  of  uie  Methodist  Society. 
Convinced  that  a  thorough  moral 
change  mnst  be  wrought  in  her 
nature,  the  earnestly  strove,  by  the 
diligent  use  of  all  appointed  means,  ^ 
to  realize  it.  One  Sunday  morning  she 
went  vdth  a  burdened  spirit  to  the 
sanctuary ;  and,  while  prayerfully  wait- 
ing upon  God,  was  enabled  sweetiy  to 


teust  in  the  atonement,  and  find  i«t  to 
her  soul.  From  that  day  to  ths  cad  of 
her  Christisn  coarse,  she  hdd  fiit  bsr 
confidence  in  God. 

She  now  consecrated  hersdi  to  tibs 
Lord,  and  fdt  it  incumbent  on  her  to 
engage  actively  in  His  serviee.  Shi 
be^une  a  teacher  iu  the  leusulij  Mtab- 
lished  Methodist  Sunday-sduxil,  a  nntar 
of  the  sick,  and,  subsequently,  aeoOectar 
for  the  Missionary  Society. 

In  all  these  departments  of  Chriiliia 
usefulness  she  took  great  deligfaSi  evoa 
after  personal  debility  debazred  her  bam. 
active  service  ;  and  she  mads  testMnsn- 
tary  arrangements  by  wfaidi  their  foadi 
might  be  aided,  with  the  ipecial  in- 
junction on  her  beloved  survivnig  nsten 
that  they  should  "  not  forget  her  om 
poor,"  While  health  permitted,  she  «M 
punctual  in  her  attendanow  on  all  the 
means  of  grace ;  careful^  obsenliig  her 
stated  seasons  for  retiiemenl  She  wm 
consdentiously  benevolent,  and  n^a 
mnevented  from  attending  tibehoossof 
God,  if  collections  were  to  be  mad^ 
would  always  send  her  contribiitioiL 

She  was  deeply  conoemed  lor  the 
spiritual  interests  oi  her  feilow-matmu. 
On  hearing  ef  the  oonveraian  of  a  dear 
relative,  die  said,  "Let  ns  kned  dows 
and  thank  our  heavenlv  Father.  0 
it  ia  better  than  thousands  of  gdd  sad 
silver ! " 

For  some  years  prior  to  her  rsnonl, 
her  health  gradually  dedined ;  her  sight 
became  imperfect;  and,  for  about  a 
year,  die  totally  lost  it.  But  die  ever 
manifested  entire  leeBgnatioB  to  the 
Divine  wilL  Wben  a  friend  renaiked, 
"  How  sad  it  must  be  to  be  kept  fnoi 
the  public  means  of  graoe^"  she  deer- 
fully  repUed,  *' Althoi^  I  can  trdyaqr 
with  the  Psalmist,  'Mow  amtahkaie 
Thy  tabemade^  O  Lord  of  Hosti^*  I 
yet  fed  that  His  presenoe  is  not  con- 
fined to  temples  miMle  with  bands ;  sad 
where  jGTe  is,  is  heaven.**  She  set  gnit 
value  on  the  vidts  of  her  Bunistat  and 
pious  friends;  and  theyoftcsi  admov- 
lodged  the  pleasure  and  profit  thaso  ia- 
terviewB  afforded.  Prater,  jaim,  sad 
spiritual  conversation  mnned  the  de- 
ment in  which  die  expatiated. 

Althouc^  the  oonstitatiaDal  ddkacj 
of  her  system  rendered  her  veiy  sean- 
tive  to  phydcal  suffering^  and  to  what- 
ever mi^t  tend  to  exdte  or  imitate  h« 
feelings,  she  oamhined  graai  fiiHinsid 
prindple  and  deddon  of  chanetsr  wA 
much  gentieneas  of  maimer  and  fadylfto 
deportment.  Over  her  servante  ^ 
watdied  as  one  that  must  give 
Some  of  these  Motibe  their  find 
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impretuoiiB  to  her  Ghrisiian  instruction 
and  vigilAnoe.  She  thus  pursued  the 
eren  and  useful  tenor  of  her  way,  until 
it  pleased  Ahnighty  God  to  release  her 
by  a  process  the  most  gentle.  She  was 
brought  into  the  parlour  as  usual  until 
the  day  she  died.  When,  on  the  mom- 
iog  of  December  9th,  1863,  she  was 
Mked  bj  a  dear  sister  how  sheliad  passed 
the  nighty  she  replied,  "I  could  not 
have  had  a  better ;  for  Jesus  has  been 
with  me  all  night.  But  I  shftllnotbe 
with  you  to-morrow.  I  am  going  to  join 
those  who  are  gone  before.**  She  tiien 
sent  her  love  to  all  her  absent  relatives, 
and  added,  "TeU  Sister  C.  that  the 
fear  of  death  is  entirely  remored  :  I  am 
going  to  gloiy."  After  conversing  in  an 
edifying  way  with  one  of  her  kind  medi- 
cal att^ants  in  the  afternoon,  she  had 
a  aeason  of  undisturbed  composure,  dur- 
ing which  she  said  nothing  more :  but 
very  shortly,  without  the  wghtest  indi- 
cation of  suffering,  her  released  spirit 
wineed  its   flight  to  the  paradise  of 

MiBLi,  the  bebred  and  honoured  wife 
of  Thomas  Febklet,  Esq.,  was  bom  in 
Manchester,  February  9^1,  1799;  she 
was  baptised  in  Ghravel-lane  Chap^  by 
Br.  Coke ;  and  she  died  at  her  residence, 
Urk-Hm,  Stockport,  Januai^  18th, 
1864.  Her  religious  advantages  m  child- 
hood and  youui  were  many,  and  these 
ihe  diligently  improved.  Her  father 
was  Mr.  Bobert  Barnes,  not  the  least 
^iatinguished  of  a  group  of  active  and 
influential  men  in  Manchester,  whose 
Dimes  and  example  the  Methodists  of 
^  dty  still  lore  to  recall,  and  the 
>toiy  of  whose  useful  lives  they  delight 
to  repeat  to  their  children.  He  was  for 
many  years  the  leader  of  three  classes, 
whidi  numbered  t»gether  about  a  hun- 
dred members.  He  sustained  almost 
every  office  open  to  the  laymen  of  the 
body ;  hig  house  was  always  open  to  the 
vme^  and  friends  of  Methodian ;  and 
^  was  a  most  diligent,  self -denving,  and 
jodioioas  visiter  of  the  abodes  of  sickness 
«ul  poverty.  To  his  labours  in  this  last- 
mentioned  sphere  of  usefulness,  in  asso- 
ciation with  Mr.  Marsden,  (afterwards 
^  Bev.  Qeoige  Marsden,)  Mr.  Lomas, 
Mr.  Wood,  and  one  or  two  others,  is  to 
be  ascribed  the  origin  of  one  of  our  well- 
■mown  and  very  successful  braievolent 
societies.  After  a  Sunday  afternoon 
^ent  in  house  visitation,  during  which 
uiey  had  given  away  to  the  poor  all  the 
lands  they  had  available  for  tne  purpose, 
theie  devoted  young  men  attended  the 
lerrioe  in  the  OUham-street  Chi^  de- 


pressed in  spirits  in  remembrance  of 
many  cases  of  suffering  which  they  had 
visited  without  having  the  means  to 
relieve.  The  preacher  for  that  evening 
was  Dr.  Clarke.  Meeting  each  other  in 
the  chapel-yard  before  tiie  service  began, 
they  there  ageeed  to  seek  an  interview, 
after  the  service,  with  the  kind-hearted 
Doctor,  and  to  ask  his  advice  in  reference 
to  their  future  proceedings.  In  the 
course  of  this  interview  some  one  sug- 
g^ested  whether  it  would  not  be  prac- 
ticable to  form  a  society  to  collect  money 
for  the  suffering  poor,  and  to  distribute 
it  through  approved  agents,  systematic- 
ally, and  on  settled  principles.  This 
suggestion  was  favourably  entertained, 
and  resulted  in  the  institution  of  the 
Strangers*  Friend  Society,  first  in  Man- 
chester, and  afterwards  in  London, 
Bristol,  and  elsewhere. 

From  a  very  early  age  Miss  Barnes 
was  the  delighted  companion  of  her 
father  in  his  attendance  at  public  wor- 
ship, his  several  dass-meetings,  the 
weekly  prayer-meeting,  and  in  his  fre- 
quent visits  among  the  sick  and  poor. 
Durfng  his  protracted  last  illness  she  was 
his  constant  attendant^  and  was  the 
willing  agent  of  his  beneficence.  At  the 
age  of  fourteen,  (September,  1818,)  she 
received  her  first  Sodety-ticket.  In 
1882  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Femley, 
and  removed  to  Stockport,  where  for 
many  years  she  served  tne  church  as  an 
efficient  class-leader,  and  consecrated 
her  influence  and  energies  to  works  of 
usefulness.  In  1868  her  health  began 
to  fail,  and  she  was  compelled  to  with- 
draw into  comparative  seclusion.  Yet 
she  retained  her  office  of  dass-leader  so 
long  as  she  had  strength  to  dischai^  its 
duties,  meeting  her  dass  in  her  own 
house  when  no  longer  able  to  attend  the 
chapel.  Her  attentions  to  the  godly 
poor  were  continued  without  interrup- 
tion, and  to  several  of  them  die  left 
small  weekly  pendons  for  life.  In  her 
daily  drives,  which  she  was  able  to  take 
tiU  within  a  few  weeks  of  her  death, 
Mrs.  Femley  always  carried  an  assort- 
ment of  religious  tracts  to  distribute  to 
passengers  on  the  road,  or  to  leave  at 
cottages  by  the  waydde. 

Her  sufferings  at  tiie  last  were  ez- 
tremdy  severe.  But  retaining  deamess 
and  coUectedness  of  mind,  she  found 
much  comfort  in  repeating  portions  of 
Scripture,  verses  of  hymns,  and  other 
religious  poetry.  Those  plaintive  lines 
of  Charles  Wesley, — 

*'  In  age  and  feebleness  extreme, "  dec. 

seemedtobe  in  her  constant  recollection; 
as  also  the  verse,  (Hymn  217,)— 
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**J«Km,  my  Stiwn^,  017  Ute,  my  Reit» 
On  The«  will  I  depend^ 
mi  Bommon'd  to  the  manrUge-feast^ 
When  faith  in  sight  shaU  end." 

Three  days  before  her  death  the  writer 
administered  to  her  the  Lord's  Supper, 
after  which  she  took  an  afibctionate  leave 
of  each  member  of  her  family,  all  of 
whom  bad  ootmnunicated  at  the  Lojni's 


table  with  her  :  she  euiiedlv  ohocted 
them  to  make  the  service  of  Ckrat  the 
litigle  object  of  their  Hfe.  Ahnoet  her 
last  Words  were, — 

"  'How  can  I  sink  with  audi  a  Prap 

That  holds  the  worldandall  tUap ay  !'— 
aioiytoGodl" 

FassmaiCK  W.  Snook 
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April  8th,  1863.— At  Bawmarth,  in  the 
Wath  Circilit,  in  hia  seventy-second  year, 
Samuel  France.  He  early  attended  the  Sab- 
bath-school, where  he  was  deeply  convinced 
of  his  slnfnl  state.  When  eighteen  years  old, 
he  sarrendered  his  heart  to  God.  His  name 
appears  on  the  Local-Preachers*  Plan  nine 
yean  after  his  conversion ;  and  fh>m  that 
time  to  his  death — a  period  of  ftnty-fonr 
years — he  was  in  *'la1xmrs  more  abundant.'* 
He  preached  abont  fbnr  thonaand  times,  and 
travelled  on  foot  30. 000  niiloa.  His  last  1^ 
pointment  was  on  z9th  March,  1863  ;  when 
he  spoke  from  Col.  iii.  1,  little  knowing  hotr 
soon  he  would  be  called  up  to  the  place 
•«  where  Christ  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of 
Qod."  He  went  to  his  aocustomed  work  in 
the  morning  of  April  8th,  and,  while  he  was 
seating  himself  for  breakfiut,  a  large  block  of 
stone  fell  and  crushed  him.  A  bystander, 
not  a  professor  of  religion,  exclaimed,  **  He 
is  in  heaven  at  this  moment  1  *'  He  had  been 
a  member  of  the  church  fil^-three  years. 

H.  W. 

April  26th.— At  Baug\  in  the  Wath  Cir- 
cuit, James  Hutchinson,  who  for  nearly 
thirty  years  was  a  devoted  man  of  God. 
Bom  of  godly  parents,  he  had  the  advantage 
of  right  training,  which  was  strengthened  by 
attending  the  Sabbath-schooL  Under  a  ser- 
mon preached  \j  the  Rev.  J.  Bggleston,  he 
resolved  to  give  hia  heart  to  God;  and  to  the 
end  of  life  he  strove  to  "walk  worthy  of  the 
tiord  unto  all  pleasing."  For  fifteen  years 
he  held  the  oflS:oe  of  class-leader,  and  in  that 
important  capacity  was  earnest  and  diligent ; 
"an  example  of  the  believers  in  word,  in 
conversation,  in  charity,  in  spirit,  in  Ikith, 
In  purity."  His  last  alSiction,  though  se- 
vere^ was  bome  with  exemplary  patience. 
He  said,  "I  find  sweet  oonifort  tnm.  tiioee 
lines, — 

'Oonkl  my  teare  for  ever  flow,»  &c." 

And  in  a  last  message  sent  to  an  old  discipl^ 
he  said,  "Jesus  is  still  precious.*'  He  con- 
tinned  to  linger  until  an  early  hour  of  the 
Sabbath,  when  he  quietly  passed  away  from 
the  earthly  to  the  heavenly  tvst.     H.  W. 

June  24th.— At  Kwrihmi,  in  the  Khieton 
Cirnxit,  Mr.  R.  Bishop^  aged  slxty-three.  In 
1N8  he  gave  his  heart  to  God,  and  obtained 


a  dear  sense  of  the  Divine  fkvoar* 
forth  he  eontmned  to  love 
fiuthfoUy.  He  displayed  nuu^y  hsantifel 
traits  of  CSuistian  character.  He  toek  gnst 
interest  in  children,  and  was  vezy  ssefBl 
in  visiting  tbe  sick.  His  Christian  erperi- 
enoe  mellowed  as  he  drew  near  to  the  eteraal 
worid  ;  and  he  died  reposing  witii  iraShstf 
confidence  np(m  the  atonement  of  Onist. 

W.  B. 

November  4th.— At  Bamg^  in  the 
Brigg  Circuit,  John  Klton.  Thoogfa  tbe 
influences  of  a  |nons  home  and  of  Uie  Ssb- 
bath-school  were  blessed  to  him  lh»  Ui 
earliest  yean,  it  was  not  until  his  eighteoitii 
year  that,  after  three  weeks  of  UttemcB,  be 
found  "peace  with  God.*'  Prom  that  ihae 
his  fine  natural  quatitiss  wcte  eahoUed  bf 
"  the  beauty  of  hdinaiB.''  He 
goished  by  tendemeBB  of 
bility  of  diqMMitioD,  a  1 
of  manner,  dutifUneas  to  his  paneA%  aai  t 
modest  readiness  to  serve  the  lanse  of  Chiiit 
in  any  capadty.  He  enjoyed  the  mesas  d 
grace  ;  and  laboured  assiduously  in  the  essse 
of  temperance,  and  in  the  Sunday-tchw^ 
l!lie  Society  at  Bametby  having  ben  te- 
reeved  of  some  of  its  oAcbl  meenbets,  fe 
was  indnced  to  hold  thecttees  of  dsai-ksMifr 

and  Society-steward  ;  and,  thongli  yosai, 

he  secured  the  esteem  and  prslBe  of  ail  snesA 
him.  It  was  hoped  that  he  wooU  be  loar 
spared,  to  serve  God  and  His  chuck ;  tatt 
malignant  fever  aeiaed  him — GodTs  ^ 
senger,  which  called  him  home.  He  dUd  s 
the  twenly-fifth  year  of  his  age^  In  creKt 
peace,  and  lamented  by  many.         J.  0, 

April  Slst,  1884.— AtlTsMr^ld;  Mr.  Ifli- 
liam  Watson,  iged  sixty-nine.  Be  wv  «» 
verted  to  God  in  1816^  wider  ti»  ansii' 
try  of  the  Uis  Bev.  Jdm  Dndge,  sad  ^ 
once  connected  himself  with  the  Wsshija 
Methodist  Bode^.  He  was  a  aaa  ef 
and  quiet  spirit,  and  hia  pMj  was 
unobtrusive  and  sincere,  fie  walked  befiBR 
his  house  with  a  p«fect  heart,  and  wss  esit- 
ftd  to  instruct  his  children  in  tbe  way  th^ 
should  go.  He  was  trastee  far  fervnt 
chapels^  and  on  different  onrasle—  UtlMr 


raataiiied  the  ofiees  of  flneiely,  Chf«ll»  sss 
efa^^Nl  8te#trd.  TtCMr4(mr  yean  h»  flW 
tte  oOse  ef  riwi  iMflny   la  vfcM  hk 
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exp«rieooe  and  oohumI  were  highly  va- 
lodd.  fV>ri7-ibiir  jwa  he  was  a  lealons 
and  luefal  Local  jpreacher,  always  xnoet  oon- 
scientioTW  in  attending  hia  appoinbnenta. 
He  paued  throngh  scenes  of  great  trial  with 
c&lm  snbaussion,  and  his  graces  were  refined 
>7  ^«  process.  Hia  last  afBiction  was 
protracted;  but  he  bore  it  with  great 
('hristian  fortxtnde.  His  death  was  emi- 
neotij  peaoefbL  Sotne  of  his  last  words 
were,  "I  am  on  the  Rock."  "Trusting  in 
the  precious  blood."  "Christ  is  with  me  in 
thcTalley."  "I  long  to  go."  J.  P. 

Maj  7th. —At  York,  in  her  seyenty-aecond 

jear,  Ids.   Agnes  Hall,  relict  of  the  Key. 

TboQias  Hall.      In  her  seventeonth  year, 

through  the  iastmmentality  of   Wealeyan 

Methodism,  she  was  brought  to  a  saving 

knowledge  of  the  truth  ;  and  thenceforward 

she  resolved,     "Thia  people  shaU  be  my 

jM?opIe,    and   their    God  my  God."      Her 

Chrigtian  course  was  marked,  throughout^  by 

eondsteacy  and  earnestness.     As  the  wife  of 

a  minister,  she  sought  in  various  ways  to 

promote  the  interests  of    the  Redeemer's 

liiQgdom,  and  in  many  Circuits  had   the 

charjfe  of  one  or  two  classes.      Singularly 

OQ^lfish,  and  free  from  guile  or  affectation, 

«he  won  the  hearts  of  those  with  whom  she 

was  associated,  and  exemplified  through  life 

the  things  that  vrere  lovely,  uid  of  good 

n^rt.    Sympathy  with  the  sick,  the  poor, 

uid  the  sorrowful  was  an  eminent  trait  in 

her  chaiBcter,  and,  according  to  her  ability, 

f^hc  loved  to  minister  to  those  who  were  in 

need.    Her  last  affliction  was  short,  but  she 

▼as  fonad  ready.     A  little  time  before  her 

(ieiitrtiire^  she  repeated  the  verse,— 

"0  may  I  triumph  sov 

When  all  my  warfare's  past ; 
And,  dying,  find  my  latest  foe 
Under  my  feet  at  last  1" 
A  holy  cafan  waa  upon  her  countenance, 
«nd  shortly  afterwards  she    "M  asleep." 
"Her  children  rise  up,  and  call  her  blessed." 

J.  S. 

May  19th. —At  Kirkland,  near  Wigton, 
Mr.  WUham  Robinson,  aged  fifty-three. 
For  twenty-five  yean  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Wetleyn  Society,  and  sustained  in  turn 
&Q  such  offlcesas  a  layman  can  fill,  except  that 
f*f  preaching.  In  his  last  illness  ho  was 
^<'pt  in  per^Bct  peace,  and  calmly  resigned  to 
hw  heavenly  Father's  will.  When  strong 
pain  was  upon  him,  he  was  wont  to  sar, 
"  Wlat  should  I  now  do,  if  I  had  not  sought 
tb«  Lord  in  health?"  For  the  last  ten 
weeks  of  his  life  he  was  not  able  to  attend 
the  house  of  God.  To  his  wife,  who  asked, 
^t  a  little  before  the  mortal  struggle  ended, 
"  Is  Jesus  precious  I  have  yon  no  fbar  of 
^T^ngV*  he  said,  "Why  should  I  fear? 
Jeros  it  preefona,  and  I  shall  soon  see  Him 
M  He  is."  Thns  joyous  and  tranquil,  he 
waited  the  coming  of  his  Master.      F.  B. 

.  Hay  21st— At/ptwteA,  Mn.  Bofwta,  agod 
Mxty.    For  thirty-seyen  yeaxB  she  had  been 


a  member  of  the  Wesleyan  Society.  Her 
piety  was  above  that  of  the  ordinary  nee  of 
ChrUtians.  For  some  years  she  waa  a  very 
useful  class-leader,  and  in  yarious  ways  she 
laboured  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  2ioii^ 
especially  in  the  salvation  of  yonng  ^wfie. 
She  had  much  bodily  affliction,  which  was 
borne  with  great  patience  and  reaignatioii  to 
the  Divine  wilL     As  death  approached, — 

"  Her  mind  was  tranquil  and  serene, 
No  terror  in  her  looks  was  seen. 
Her  Baviour^s  smile  dispelled  the  gloom, 
And  smoothed  her  passage  to  the  totnb." 

J.  F. 

May  a3d.  —  At  Belpcr,  Mm.  Hannah 
Oughton,  in  her  eightieth  year.  From  her 
childhood  she  was  connected  with  Metho- 
dism. Her  mother  was  a  real  Methodist  of 
the  old  type,  a  pattern  of  godliness ;  one 
who  looked  well  to  the  ways  of  her  hotiae> 
hold.  She  used  to  attend  the  early  morning 
services  held  in  the  Oldham-street  ChapeJ 
Manchester,  even  to  her  seyenty-fourth  year. 
As  her  own  lifb  was  carefully  regulated  by 
the  discipline  of  Methodism,  so  its  mles  and 
influences  were  constantly  brought  to  bear 
upon  her  family.  Hannah,  her  only  daughter, 
evinced  great  affection  for  her  mother,  and 
chose  to  remain  with  her  when  she  became 
a  widow,  rather  than  accept  the  repeated 
oflfer  of  a  home  of  her  own.  After  her 
mother's  death,  she  was  married  to  Mr. 
Robert  Oughton,  of  Hanging  Ditch,  Man- 
chester, who  was  one  of  the  old  school  of 
Methodist  Local  preachers.  His  name  ap>- 
pears  on  Oldham-street  Plan  when  Man- 
chester was  one  Circuit,  with  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Bradbum  for  the  superintendent 
Their  union  was  an  eminently  happy  one, 
and  during  many  years  of  subsequent  vrtdow- 
hood,  Mrs.  Oughton  sincerely  mourned  the 
loss  of  her  estimable  husband.  Her  piety 
waa  quiet,  retiring,  and  scrupulously  con- 
sistent She  made  it  her  study  to  adotn  the 
doctrine  of  God  her  Saviour  in  all  things. 
Her  views  of  herself  were  always  yery 
humble  ;  and  her  lowly  disposition,  in  con- 
nexion with  a  depressed  temperament,  often 
led  her  to  write  bitter  things  against  herself. 
6he  had  always  a  solemn,  and  sometimes  a 
painfU  dread  of  self-deception,  and  yet  all 
who  knew  her  had  no  doubt  of  the  sincerity 
and  reality  of  her  piety.  Death  was  to  her 
a  Buliject  of  distressbig  apprchenaion ;  but 
when  the  last  enemy  came,  she  was  Ibnnd 
ready ;  and,  in  the  spirit  of  calm  resignation, 
said  only  just  before  she  psased  away, 
"Lord  Jesus,  recciyemy  spirit!" 

O.  A.  P. 

May  23d.  -At  DHjfield,  Mr.  Mark  Foley. 
In  early  life  he  was  eonyerted  to  God,  and 
between  twenty  and  thirty  years  he  was 
a  oonsiste&t  member  of  the  Wesleyan-Metho- 
dist  church.  He  was  a  man  of  stem  in- 
tegrity. The  smile  ef  God  rested  on  his 
persevering  diligence,  so  that  in  a  few  yean 
he  nWB  from  oomparatiye  poyerty  to  afflu- 
enoe.  He  was  the  steady  friend  of  Methodist 
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dootrinee  and  poUtj.  He  was  imiTmallj 
respected,  and  deeply  beloyed.  His  last  ill- 
ness was  sboft.  ^6  dosing  scene  was  one 
of  beantifU  oomposnre^  and  confident  trost 
in  his  Diyine  Saviour.  He  sweetly  slept  in 
JesnSy  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age, 
resting  on  the  glorious  promise^ — "He  that 
beUeyeth  shall  be  saved."  J.  D. 

May  28th.— At  Bowden,  Cheshire,  EUsa, 
second  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  William 
Leach.  In  heryonthftti days  shegaveher heart 
to  (3od,  and  Joined  the  choroh ;  and  the  whole 
of  her  snbseqnent  life  was  one  oi  active  piety 
toward  God,  and  of  untiring  and  wmMifiah 
effort  to  promote  the  welflwe  and  happiness 
of  her  ftdlow-creatnres.  She  possessed  a 
mind  of  no  ordinaiy  vigour,  oomlnned  with 
a  most  amiable  and  affectionate  disposition. 
Her  Judgment  was  sound,  clear,  and  dis- 
criminating ;  rendering  bar  friendship  truly 
valuable.  Through  life  she  was  called  to 
suffer  at  times  tnan  severe  attacks  of  indis> 
position  ;  but  she  received  these  painfU  dis- 
pensations, as  the  loving  chast.ftnings  of  her 
heavenly  Father,  and  earnestly  souc^t  to 
profit  by  them.  Her  last  affliction  was  pro- 
longed and  complicated ;  a  fiery  ftunace  for 
the  complete  purifying  of  this  radeemed  and 
humble  follower  of  her  Saviour.  For  nearly 
a  week  before  her  decease  she  was  unconscious 
alike  to  suffering  and  to  the  loving  care  of 
those  around  her.  The  last  entries  in  her 
diary  indicate  a  growing  meetness  for  her 
mansion  in  heaven,  and  an  apparent  premo- 
nition that  her  work  on  earUi  was  almost 
done.  M.  A.  R 

Jvsk62Xhh.--AtWhaphde-Watkwayf  in  the 
Spalding  Cinniit,  Mrs.  Dickins,  aged  about 
seventy-six.  She  was  led  to  seek  and  find 
the  salvation  of  Chzist^  and  to  Join  the 
Methodists,  in  1820.  One  of  the  first  firuits 
of  her  conversion  was  pity  for  the  souls  of 
the  young.  She  took  an  active  part  in  rais- 
ing a  Sunday-school,  of  which  she  was  the 
treasurer,  and  ache^rftil  helper,  thirty  years. 
When  she  was  nearly  helidess  by  infirmity 
and  affliction,  patience  triumphed,  hope 
Uoomed  ;  and  she  fell  asleep  in  Jesus^  onfy 
a  short  thne  after  she  had  quietly  said,  "Let 
me  go  to  heaven."  R.  T. 

July  1st — At  Lyddon-Tenraoe,  in  the  Ox- 
ford-place Circuity  Xeedf,  aged  sixty-three^ 
Hannah,  the  beloved  wife  of  Joseph  Bottom- 
ley,  Esq.  For  many  years  she  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Wesleyan-Methodist  Society ; 
and  her  Christian  profession  was  sustained 
by  a  blameless  life  and  conversation.  Her 
piety  was  simple  and  unostentatious.  It  was 
her  dhief  object  to  please  God,  and  epjoy 
habitually  the  smile  of  the  Saviour.  In  the 
various  relations  of  domestic  Ufe  she  was  most 
exemplary ;  while  her  love  to  the  means  of 
grsoe  was  unifcnn  and  strong.  In  her  last 
aflUotion,  patience  had,  indeed,  its  "perfect 


work."  Many  months  she  was  esDed  to  en- 
dure depresring  weakneai;  but  Aft  acrcr 
murmured.  Her  submission,  snd  he- kuobk 
confidence  in  God,  as  her  eovensat  God  ia 
Christy  uniformly  sustained  her ;  and  bric^ 
hopes  of  the  heavenly  inharitanee  fiDed  her 
mind,  as  the  powers  of  nataxe  faOed  at  last 

H.  W^.  W. 

July  26th.— At  Higk^-BnuglHtm,  Kn- 
Chester,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  her  age, 
Sarah  a,  daughter  of  the  B«v.  David  Bar 
From  in&ncy  the  sul^Ject  of  the  Fsther'i 
drawing,  she  found  in  tender  childhood  n- 
demption  in  the  blood  of  Chiist,  eves  tbt 
forgiveness  of  her  sins.  Of  a  gentle  aad 
teachable  spirit, — and  with  child-Eke  Binpli- 
dty  trusting  in  Jesus,  she  attahwd  an  euij 
maturity  in  the  graces  of  the  ChristiSB  life. 
During  the  last  months  of  her  lifti,  her  futh 
and  patience  were  severriy  tried  by  paia, 
weakness,  and  weariness,  but  she  endured, 
« looking  to  Jesus."  She  often  stratglr  (ie- 
aired  to  depart  and  to  be  with  ChiM.  "  I 
long,"  she  said,  '*  to  be  with  Hha  whom  017 
soul  loveth."  When  she  knew  thai  the  laat 
messenger  had  eoana,  ahe  r^^oioed  greatif . 
"I  have  now,**  she  said,  "no  donbta  nor 
fears ;  I  am  very  happy,  fbr  Jesus  if  very 
near  to  me.'*  Her  last  words  wwa^— "  15s 
Jesus  the  first  and  the  last;"  wUeh  she  rt- 
peated,  until  her  voice  waa  k)st  hi  the  frintaft 
whisper,  and  then  her  lips  were  seen  to  pro- 
nounce the  ever-blessed  namc^  until  tkef 
were  sealed  in  death.  D.  K 

August  lUh.— At  CJUtCer,  Mr.  Socer  L. 
PhiUips,  aged  eighty-aeven  ;  an  IsnaBte  is 
whom  was  no  guJle.  Toward  the  dose  of  tlw 
last  century,  during  a  religious  rrrival  uads 
the  ministiy  of  the  kte  Mr.  GUI,  Mr.  FhilBps 
wasawakenedtotheimportaneeofexperiBCB- 
tal  piety ;  and  in  an  agoqy  of  soul,  with  stroag 
crying  and  tears,  he  entered  in  at  the  sliait 
gate.  In  the  exercise  of  holy,  humUe  bith, 
he  realised  the  peace  of  Christ,  snd  the  eon- 
fortable  assurance  of  the  Divine  flirour.  For 
a  long  period,  spproaching  seventy  yean, 
the  reality  of  this  woik  of  gnee  ww  exev- 
piified  in  a  holy,  humble^  and  unWr"*^'^ 
character,  in  ^e  church,  and  before  the 
world.  The  writer  has  known  him  for  assziy 
fifty  years ;  and  during  a  poiiion  of  thai  tine 
it  was  his  happiness  to  have  his  exampk. 
teaching^  and  prayen^  in  true  ChiiiiiaB  fel- 
lowship ;  and  he  cannot  refer  to  a  word,  a 
temper,  or  an  act,  inconsistent  with  the 
profession  Mr.  Phillips  madsy  Trials  of  a 
peculiariy  painfU  character  he  bad,  teii- 
ing  hia  Integrity,  Christian  mooVnsna,  and 
charity ;  but  through  these  be  panwd  pa- 
tiently, submitting  to  the  will  of  God  in  per- 
fect resignation,  and  purified  by  the  Aerv 
ordeaL  like  Baraafaai^  he  was  "a  good 
man,  fhll  of  the  Holy  Ghost  snd  of  fiuth." 
His  end  was  peace :  he  "was  not,  kr  God 
took  him."  M.  H. 
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Methodism,  being  a  revival  of  spiritual  religion,  has  from  the 
beginning  been  rich  in  this  department  of  literature ;  many  persons, 
under  its  influence,  of  both  sexes,  and  in  endlessly  diversified  circum- 
stances, having  been  examples,  both  in  life  and  death,  of  sound  religious 
experience,  and  of  practical  godliness ;  whose  characters  bave  been 
described  to  the  honour  of  Divine  grace,  and  for  the  encouragement 
and  imitation  of  others. 

Iq  th^efriy  volumes  of  the  Arminian  Magazine,  which  were  published 
imderthe  immediate  direction  of  Mr.  Wesley,  we  find  also  inserted  the 
firei^  eminent  men  belonging  to.  former  ages,  as  well  as  those  of  exem- 
ions  cojinected  with  the  Methodist  body ;  and  I  believe  similar 
are  still  acceptable  to  Methodist  people.  Allow  me,  then,  to 
re  the  readers  of  the  Wesleyan  Magazine  a  few  particulars  of 
lal  history  of  Robert  Bolton,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
of  bis  age,  who  lived  and  died  considerably  more  than  two 
^jfeara  ago.  They  are  mostly  selected  from  a  sketch  written 
.Bagshaw,  Esq.,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  and  prefixed  to  a 
volume  of  Bolton's  writings,  entitled,  "  The  Four  Last 
"  I  knew  him,"  says  the  writer,  ''  from  the  beginning  of 
'\p  being  my  first  tutor  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  myself 
first  scholars ;  and  from  that  tim^  to  the  day  of  his  death, 
ibve  seven-and- twenty  years,  none  knew  him  better,  or  loved 
Our  familiarity  was  such,  that,  I  may  say,  I  knew  his  doc- 
trine, manner  of  life,  faitb,  charity,  patience ;  and  now  will  only  relate 
▼hat  I  have  heard  and  seen,  whelrein  I  will  not  exceed  the  bounds  of 
modesty  and  truth.*' 

This  very  remarkable  man  was  born  at  Blackburn,  in  Lancashire,  on 
Whitsunday,  in  the  year  1572.  His  parents  were  not  wealthy;  but, 
finding  their  son  to  possess  a  singular  aptitude  for  learning,  they  resolved 
that  he  should  be  trained  a  scholar,  and  struggled  hard  to  support  him 
under  the  tuition  of  an  efficient  master,  with  whose  services  Blackburn 
was  then  favoured.  He  soon  rose  to  be  the  greatest  proficient  in  the 
school,  having  all  those  properties  of  a  student  which  Isocrates  and 
others  have  specified :  namely,  great  mental  power,  with  a  sound  bodily 
constitution ;  a  tenacious  memory ;  a  ready  apprehension ;  an  inquisi- 
tive mindj  suggesting  doubts,  and  making  inquiries ;  delight  in  his 
itadies,  so  that  he  could  not  bear  to  have  his  attention  diverted  from 
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them  ;  diligence^  and  earnest  application ;  with  atrict  attention  to  the 
speeches  and  sayings  of  learned  men.  Whenever  he  heard  anythiog 
that  he  deemed  worthy  of  special  ohserration^  he  did  not  fail  to  note  it 
in  a  book,  which  he  kept  for  that  purpose. 

He  continued  at  school  till  abont  the  twentieth  year  of  bis  age, 
when  he  entered  Lincoln  College,  Oxford ;  where  he  had  as  bis  tator 
Mr.  Randall,  then  a  man  of  no  public  repute,  but  afterwards  a  leaned 
divine  and  a  godly  preacher  in  London.  Applying  himself  with  bia 
wonted  diligence  to  the  study  of  logic  and  philosophy,  and  being  a 
proficient  in  classical  learning,  he  soon  attained  to  eminence  in  lui 
College,  being  in  advance  of  all  his  contemporaries.  In  the  midat  of 
his  successful  career  his  father  died ;  so  that  his  pecuniary  supplies 
were  cut  off,  and  he  was  no  longer  able  to  purchase  the  bodn  he 
needed  in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies.  But  even  this  disadTantage 
was  overruled  for  good,  and  served  as  an  occasion  of  further  improT^ 
ment ;  though  it  subjected  him  to  prodigious  labour,  both  of  mind  and 
body.  He  borrowed  of  his  tutor  and  other  friends  the  volumes  that  be 
needed ;  and,  being  compelled  to  return  them  to  their  owners  with  all 
convenient  speedy  he  was  under  a  necessity  of  making  from  them  coptom 
extracts,  which  served  effectually  to  impress  the  subjects  upon  hia 
memory.  In  this  manner  his  note-books,  abridgments,  and  memo- 
randa became  very  numerous,  and  afforded  ample  proof  of  diligence 
and  application.  Such  a  desire  had  he  to  attain  to  perfection  in  the 
various  branches  of  scholarship,  that  although  he  was  well  skilled  in 
the  Greek  language,  in  order  that  he  might  attain  to  greater  exactness 
in  it,  he  wrote  with  his  own  hand  the  whole  of  Homer^a  poems,  if  not 
also  those  of  Hesiod,  in  a  fair  Greek  character.  Indeed,  he  compoaed 
in  that  language  better  than  either  in  Latin  or  English.  When  hia 
friend  Bagshaw  asked  him  the  reason  of  his  paina  in  transcribing 
Homer,  his  answer  was,  "  Only  that  I  may  accent  perfectly."  The  pains 
he  took  brought  him  to  such  a  readiness,  that  he  could  with  as  Doeh 
facility  discourse  in  the  public  schools  (for  he  was  a  famous  dispaUnt) 
in  Greek,  as  in  English  or  Latin.  In  all  these  languages  he  wrote 
and  spoke  in  a  lofty  style,  which  was  so  familiar  to  him  that  he  could 
not  well  avoid  it  in  his  ordinary  conversation. 

From  Lincoln  College  he  removed  to  Brazennose,  the  FeUowah^ 
of  which  are  appointed  to  be  given  to  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  men ; 
but,  having  few  friends,  he  did  not  obtain  a  Fellowship  tiU  he  vss 
about  thirty  years  old,  when  he  took  his  degree  as  Master  of  Arts. 
Meanwhile,  his  income  being  small,  he  was  often  in  considerable  stiaita, 
and  was  partly  dependent  upon  the  liberality  of  men  who  were  in  better 
circumstances,  and  admired  his  scholarship. 

When  he  had  taken  this  his  second  degree,  and  had  become  FeOov 
of  his  College,  he  soon  rose  into  public  repute,  so  aa  to  be  appwoted 
Reader  in  Logic,  and  in  Natural  and  Moral  Philosophy ;  and  soch 
was  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  in  the  matter  of  public  dispata- 
tions,  which  he  performed  with  facility  and  acntenesa,  as  well  as  vith 
depth  and  comprehensiveness  of  erudition,  that,  when  James  the  Tuti 
visited  Oxford,  Bolton  was  selected  by  the  Vice-ChanoeOor  to  be 
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one  of  the  disputants  before  His   Majesty.     He  excelled  no  less  in 
mathematics,  metaphysics,  and  in  school- diyinity. 

Yet,  while  he  commanded  general  admiration  as  a  man  of  learning 
and  of  great  intellectual  power,  he  was  a  hypocrite,  and  desperately 
licked.  His  master  at  Blackburn  had  succeeded  in  making  him  a 
Papist ;  and,  while  he  was  a  member  of  a  Protestant  Uniyersity,  he 
agreed  with  a  priest,  of  the  name  of  Anderton,  secretly  to  leave 
Oxford,  and  become  a  Professor  in  a  Romish  College  on  the  Continent. 
The  time  and  place  of  their  departure  from  England  were  agreed 
upoo,  and  Bolton  was  ready  at  the  spot.  But,  as  Anderton  did  not 
appear,  Bolton  returned  to  Oxford  ;  where  he  gave  ample  proof  that, 
whatever  might  be  his  opinions,  he  was  an  entire  stranger  to  per- 
sonal religion.  He  loved  stage-plays,  cards,  and  dice ;  he  was  a  horrible 
Bwearer,  a  Sabbath-breaker,  and  a  boon-companion  of  intemperate 
and  profane  men ;  he  was  ever  glad  of  Christmas  holidays,  because  of 
the  amnsementa  in  which  he  could  freely  indulge,  and  was  marvel- 
looaly  sad  when  they  were  ended,  and  grave  duties  demanded  his 
attention.  He  loved  not  goodness,  nor  good  men ;  and,  of  all  sorts  of 
people,  he  could  not  bear  such  as  were  of  a  strict  life  and  conversa- 
tion. Persons  of  this  class  he  denominated  Puritans,  according  to 
the  fashion  of  the  age ;  thinking  that  the  application  of  this  con- 
temptuous name  deprived  them  of  all  just  claim  either  to  learning, 
or  to  sound  religion.  This  humour  he  discovered  at  Cambridge  :  for, 
being  there  at  a  Commencement,  he  attended  the  preaching  of  Mr. 
Perkins,  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame  as  a  faithful  and  able  minister 
of  Christ*s  Gospel ;  but  his  sermon  was  not  at  all  adapted  to  the  taste 
of  Bolton,  who  pronounced  the  preacher  *'a  barren,  empty  fellow,  and 
a  mean  scholar." 

When  his  friend  the  priest  had  disappointed  him,  and  he  had  now 
retarned  to  Oxford,  Bolton  formed  an  intimacy  with  Mr.  Peacock,  a 
Fellow  of  the  same  College,  a  godly  man,  but  now  unknown  to  fame. 
By  the  conversation  of  this  intelligent  and  holy  man  Bolton  was  not 
only  convinced  of  the  errors  of  Popery,  but  of  the  evil  and  danger  of 
Bin.  His  convictions,  as  we  might  expect,  considering  the  atrocious 
wickedness  to  which  he  had  been  addicted,  were  of  the  most  painful 
and  agonizing  kind.  '*  The  first  news  he  had  of  Ood,"  his  friend  and 
biographer  testifies,  "  was  not  by  a  soft  and  still  voice,  but  in  terri- 
ble tempest  and  thunder ;  the  Lord  running  upon  him  as  a  giant, 
taking  him  by  the  neck,  and  shaking  him  to  pieces,  as  He  did  Job ; 
beating  him  to  the  very  ground,  as  He  did  Paul ;  laying  before  him  the 
Qgly  visage  of  bis  sins,  which  lay  heavy  upon  him,  as  he  roared  for 
very  grief  of  heart ;  and  so  a£frighted  him,  as  I  have  heard  him  say, 
[that]  he  rose  out  of  his  bed  in  the  night  for  very  anguish  of  spirit. 
And,  to  augment  his  misery,  he  was  exercised  with  foul  temptations. 
As  be  was  parallel  with  Luther  in  many  things,  so  was  he  in  these 
spiritual  temptations ;  which  were  so  vehement  upon  Luther,  that  the 
very  venom  of  them  drank  up  his  spirits,  and  his  body  seemed  dead. 
^Hther  speech,  aense,  blood,  nor  heat  appeared  in  him,  as  Justus 
'ooai,  who  waa  by  and  saw  it,  reporteth  of  bin.    But  this  sharp  fit 
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of  Lnther  lasted  bat  for  one  day  ;  whereas  Mr.  Bolton's  continued  for 
many  months.  Yet  God  gave  him  at  length  a  blessed  iBSQe ;  and 
these  grievoos  pangs  of  his  spiritual  birth  produced  tvo  tdminble 
e£fects  in  him,  as  well  as  in  Luther, — an  inyincible  courage  ind  so- 
lution for  the  cause  of  God,  in  which  he  feared  no  colours,  nor  the 
fisce  or  force  of  any ;  and  a  singular  dexterity  in  comforting  afflicted 
and  wounded  spirits.'' 

Having  obtained  relief  to  his  burdened  conscience,  through  ftitb  in 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  and  being  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  Ids  miod  by 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  resoWed  to  enter  the  Chrittim 
ministry,  being  then  about  thirty-five  years  of  age.  Haring  recaved 
ordination,  he  applied  himself  with  all  his  might  to  the  duties  of  his 
new  and  sacred  calling ;  devoting  all  his  time,  his  energies,  and  his 
learning  to  the  work  of  saving  souls ;  anxious  to  bring  as  many  absers 
as  possible  into  the  same  state  of  peace  and  holiness  into  vhich  bj 
the  grace  of  God  he  had  himself  been  introduced. 

At  this  period  he  became  known  to  Mr.  Justice  NicoIIa,  "vho^ 
obserring  the  comeliness  of  his  person,  and  the  stuff  that  was  io  lum, 
had  it  always  in  his  thoughts  to  advance  him  ;'*  and  about  the  tlortj- 
seventh  year  of  Mr.  Bolton's  age,  the  living  of  Broughton  in  North- 
amptonshire falling  void,  the  Justice  sent  for  him  from  the  UmTenity 
to  his  chambers  at  Serjeants'  Inn,  and  presented  him  to  the  charge  of 
that  parish.  The  Bishop  of  London,  who  happened  to  be  present  at 
the  time,  thanked  the  patron  for  what  he  had  done,  but  obserfedthat 
he  had  deprived  the  University  of  a  singular  ornament. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Bolton  entered  upon  an  honourable  career  of 
authorship,  by  publishing  "A  Discourse  about  True  Happiims; 
delivered  in  certain  Sermons  in  Oxford,  and  at  St.  Paul's  Cross: ''as 
ample  volume,  dedicated  to  his  generous  friend  the  Justice,  whidi  passed 
through  several  editions,  and  proves  that  the  author  was  well  qoalified 
for  the  duties  of  the  sacred  office.  Many  persons,  we  are  informed, 
who  bought  it  on  account  of  the  elegance  of  its  style,  were  not  only 
charmed  with  its  diction,  but  by  the  perusal  of  it  were  led  to  Chiiit 
as  the  Author  of  salvation,  and  thus  found  rest  to  their  souls. 

"When  he  had  attained  to  the  age  of  forty  years,  and  for  the  better 
settling  of  himself  in  house-keeping,  he  resolved  upon  manisge,  aod 
entered  into  that  sacred  relation  with  Mrs.  Ann  Boyse,  a  gentlevoota 
of  an  ancient  and  worthy  family  in  Kent ;  to  whom  he  committed  the 
care  of  his  outward  estate.  For  he  himself  minded  only  the  stodieaaad 
weighty  afiairs  of  his  heavenly  calling ;  in  which  for  the  space  of  more 
than  twenty  years  he  was  diligent  and  faithful,  preaching  twice  every 
Lord's  day,  and  catechizing  children  in  the  afternoon,  when  heexpoondcd 
the  Creed  and  the  Ten  Commandments  in  a  very  exact  manner.  Upos 
every  holiday,  and  on  every  Friday  before  the  adminiatiatioD  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  he  expounded  a  chapter  of  holy  Scripture ;  by  vbid 
means  he  w^nt  over  the  greater  part  of  the  historical  books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament.  In  all  these  exercises  he  prepared  notbing 
for  his  people,  but  what  might  have  served  a  learned  audience,  hi 
all  his  public  services^  next  to  the  honour  of  God^he  aimed  at  t^^'*^ 
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venion  of  souls ;  the  very  crown  and  glory  of  a  good  minister  at  the 
appearing  of  Christ  in  the  last  great  day.  In  this  respect  he  was 
wonderfully  owned  and  honoured  by  his  Lord^  who  made  him  a  father 
in  righteousness  to  many  sons  and  daughters :  for  it  may  be  truly 
said,  that  hundreds  of  persons  were  either  absolutely  converted  to 
God,  or  mightily  confirmed  in  their  Christian  faith  and  practice,  or 
richly  comforted  under  their  sorrows  and  trials,  by  his  instrumentality. 
He  bad,  indeed,  such  an  aptitude  for  the  relief  of  afflicted  consciences, 
which  he  had  acquired,  partly  by  great  pains  and  industry  in  search- 
ing into  such  cases,  but  chiefly  by  the  experience  he  had  in  himself, 
that  be  was  sought  unto  by  persons  far  and  near ;  and  not  a  few 
beyond  the  seas  desired  his  counsel  in  order  to  the  removal  of  tbeir 
doabta,  and  the  attainment  of  true  peace  of  mind.  These  applications 
led  him  to  write  and  publish  bis  last  and  godly  treatise,  which  he 
entitled,  "Instructions  for  the  right  Comforting  afflicted  Consciences; 
with  special  Antidotes  against  some  grievous  Temptations.  Delivered, 
for  the  most  part,  iu  the  Lecture  at  Kettering  in  Northamptonshire." 

In  his  manner  of  preaching,  Bolton  was  a  son  of  thunder ;  and  yet 
to  bruised  reeds,  and  those  that  mourned  in  spirit,  he  was  as  sweet  a 
son  of  consolation  as  was  ever  heard :  for  with  a  very  tender  and 
pitiful  heart  he  poured  the  oil  of  mercy  into  their  bleeding  wounds. 
As  it  was  said  of  Luther,  he  was  a  mighty  opponent  to  Satan's  king- 
dom, and  had  a  singular  skill  in  exposing  the  craftiness  of  the  wicked 
one,  whereby  he  lies  in  wait  to  deceive.  He  thought  that  there  is 
no  more  effectual  way  of  casting  down  the  strongholds  of  Satan,  than 
by  attacking  sin  with  an  irresistible  power.  In  all  his  sermons,  there- 
fore, he  set  himself  to  expose  sin  in  all  its  forms,  and  to  impress  upon 
every  conscience  the  necessity  of  holiness.  In  this  part  of  his  work 
three  things  were  specially  observable : — 

First,  such  courage  and  resolution  as  are  seldom  found  even  in  men 
of  the  greatest  fidelity.  In  the  cause  of  God,  he  could  have  been  con- 
tented, with  Luther,  to  endure  the  hatred  and  violence  of  the  whole 
world.  And  hence  he  delivered  the  truth  with  such  impressiveness 
and  energy,  that  it  pierced  between  the  very  joints  and  marrow. 

Secondly,  impsrtiality.  He  spared  none  in  their  sins,  whether  they 
were  rich  or  poor,  great  or  small :  for  he  knew  and  felt  that  he  was 
called  to  deliver  the  will  of  his  Lord,  with  whom  there  is  no  respect 
of  persons. 

Thirdly,  wisdom.  As  he  was  a  man  of  high  courage,  so  he  was  no. 
less  wise  and  prudent.  In  all  his  denunciations  against  sin,  therefore, 
he  never  made  personal  attacks  upon  his  hearers,  except  when  their 
own  sense  of  guilt  led  them  to  apply  the  word  to  themselves.  He 
never  pressed  upon  the  conscience  the  guilt  of  sin  without  fortifying 
what  he  advanced  by  Scripture,  by  the  Fathers,  (in  whose  writings  he 
was  ripe  and  ready,)  and  the  concurrence  of  the  best  orthodox  authors ; 
so  as  to  stop  the  mouths  of  all  slanderers,  who  would  accuse  his  doc- 
trine of  novelty,  or  of  too  much  preciseness.  When  he  had  searched 
the  conscience  to  the  very  quick,  as  he  often  did,  he  always  offiered 
Christy  in  all  the  tenderness  of  His  mercy,  and  poured  the  healing 
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balm  upon  tbe  broken  beart  in  snch  a  torrent  of  sacred  eloqaenee  ti 
sabdued  all  bat  tbe  most  obstinate  and  inattentire.     To  bis  peopk  he 
always  protested  tbat  it  was  a  trouble  and  grief  to  bim  to  pretch 
against  tbeir  sinful  practices.     He  took  no  deligbt  in  terrifying  their 
consciences ;  but  would  ratber  have  been  glad  had  tbeir  condact  been 
otberwise,  so  tbat  he  might  all  tbe  days  of  his  life  preach  only  coocen* 
ing  tbe  riches  of  God's  mercy  in  Christ.     But  he  knew  of  no  other 
way  by  which  to  turn  them  "  from  darkness  unto  light,  and  from  the 
power  of  Satan  unto  God/'  and  for  himself  to  avoid  the  horrible  kb 
of  blood-guiltiness. 

But  his  ministry  was  rendered  specially  eflfectlTe  by  the  excdleaee 
of  his  personal  character.  His  piety  was  deep  and  uniform,  his  leal 
being  the  pure  flame  of  holy  love,  and  his  spirit  habitually  deTOOttad 
heavenly.  One  beautiful  volume,  which  be  published  under  tbe  title 
of  *'  Some  general  Directions  for  a  comfortable  Walking  with  God,'* 
consists  mainly  of  meditations  which  he  drew  up  for  the  regulalioa  of 
his  own  temper  and  conduct ;  and  he  strictly  observed  them  through 
the  entire  course  of  his  life,  from  the  time  of  his  conversion,  till  he 
yielded  up  his  soul  into  the  hands  of  his  Redeemer.  It  ia  no  aarrd 
that  he  attained  to  a  state  of  eminent  holiness ;  for  his  was  a  life  of 
true  devotion.  It  was  his  practice  to  pray  six  times  every  day ;  twice 
by  himself  in  private,  twice  with  his  family,  and  twice  with  his  vife. 
He  had  also  bis  days  of  special  humiliation  and  prayer,  before  the  holy 
communion,  and  in  behalf  of  the  Protestant  churches  then  soffimng 
persecution  in  France  and  Germany.  Of  him,  as  well  as  of  Lather, 
it  might  be  said,  that  *'  he  used  such  humility,  as  if  he  had  been  m  the 
immediate  presence  of  God ;  and  such  fervency  and  faith,  as  if  he  bid 
been  conversing  with  a  friend."  So  indefatigable  was  he,  both  in  his 
secret  and  public  duties,  tbat,  when  advised  by  his  physicians  for  the 
sake  of  his  health  to  abate  tbe  ardour  of  his  studies,  and  of  his  Isbonn 
in  tbe  pulpit,  he  refused  to  act  upon  their  counsel ;  accounting  it  greater 
riches  to  enjoy  Christ  in  a  course  of  earnest  service,  than  to  consolt 
bis  own  relief,  or  count  even  life  dear  to  himself. 

He  was  a  man  of  a  very  comely  aspect ;  his  face  being  so  findy 
attempered  with  cheerfulness  and  gravity,  tbat  he  commanded  geocnl 
respect,  and  many  persons  forbore  to  speak  and  act  in  his  preseoeein 
an  unseemly  manner.  Such  a  majesty  does  the  grace  of  God  oAea 
impress  upon  the  countenances  of  holy  men,  tbat  they  draw  respect  erea 
from  persons  of  distinction,  as  well  as  from  the  vulgar  and  profane. 

His  zeal  for  God  appeared  not  only  in  his  powerful  ministry,  bat  io 
any  matters  of  public  and  private  good,  which  tended  to  the  hononr 
of  God,  to  whose  glory  he  sacrificed  himself  and  all  his  studies ;  to 
that  many  times  he  refused  preferment,  when  it  was  offered  to  him  hj 
noblemen  and  prelates,  for  no  other  cause  than  an  unwillingness  to  he 
removed  from  tbe  country  where  his  labours  were  so  signally  owned 
of  God. 

The  zeal  of  this  reverend  man  was  happily  tempered  with  soood 
discretion.  Though  he  pressed  mightily  upon  the  consdencca  of  his 
hearers^  who  often  wrangled  with  each  other  on  the  aabject  of  hii 
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doctrine,  yet  were  they  never  able  to  resUt  the  authority  with  which 
he  spoke ;  so  that  for  the  space  of  twenty-two  years,  daring  which  he 
exercised  his  ministry  in  Northamptonshire,  his  teaching  was  never 
made  an  occasion  of  either  error  or  division.  His  preaching  tended  only 
to  peace  and  edification. 

In  respect  of  charity  he  was  ever  bonntifal,  especially  as  to  the 
poblic  distresses  which  prevailed  in  Germany,  France,  Bohemia,  and 
other  places.  He  was  indeed  often  heard  to  say,  that  from  year  to 
jear  he  spent  all  the  revenues  derived  from  his  parish  in  the  mainte* 
nance  of  his  family,  and  in  relieving  the  necessities  of  other  people. 
To  the  town  of  Broughton  he  was  a  liberal  benefactor.  When  a  calami- 
tous fire  broke  out  in  September,  1626,  and  consumed  many  of  the 
houses,  he  not  only  subscribed  liberally  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers* 
bat  was  a  chief  means  of  obtaining  help  from  other  quarters,  so  that 
the  damage  was  repaired,  and  the  estates  of  the  people  were  sustained. 
Soch  was  his  charity,  that,  although  some  of  his  parishioners  not  only 
slandered  his  ministry,  but  wronged  him  in  respect  of  his  tithes,  yet 
he  never  called  them  to  account,  as  he  might  have  done ;  nor  ever  had 
he  any  suit  with  them. 

About  the  beginning  of  September,  1631,  it  pleased  Ood  to  afflict 
this  great  and  good  man  with  a  quartan  ague ;  a  disease  which  brought 
Calvin  to  his  grave,  and  which,  by  its  very  grievous  paroxysms,  is  often 
fatal  to  old  men.  Perceiving  after  two  or  three  fits  that  it  mastered 
hii  strength,  he  patiently  submitted,  and  called  for  his  will,  which  he 
had  written  long  before ;  and,  after  making  some  alterations  in  it,  he 
laid  it  up,  and  retired  into  himself,  quitting  the  world,  and  solacing 
hia  soul  with  meditations  upon  the  joys  of  heaven ;  a  subject  to  which  he 
had  just  directed  bis  special  attention.  For  he  had  engaged  to  deliver  a 
series  of  discourses  on  the  four  laat  things, — death,  judgment,  hell,  and 
heaven ;  and,  having  fulfilled  his  engagement  with  respect  to  the  first 
three,  he  told  his  congregation  that  the  subject  of  his  next  sermon, 
vhich  would  be  due  on  the  ensuing  Sunday,  would  be  thfi  happiness 
of  heaven.  But  on  the  Saturday  he  was  visited  with  sickness,  and  he 
sever  preached  again.  God  was  preparing  him  for  those  pleasures,  a 
description  of  which  he  had  prepared  for  his  people. 

His  affliction  was  long  and  severe.  Yet  he  bore  it  with  admirable 
patience ;  for  he  saw  Him  that  is  invisible,  and  his  desire  was  to  be 
with  Him.  Often  he  breathed  out  such  speeches  as  these,  when  the  fre- 
qaency  and  violence  of  the  fits  gave  him  any  intermission  :  ''  0,  when 
will  this  good  hour  come  1  When  shall  I  be  dissolved  ?  When  shall 
I  be  with  Christ  ?  "  Being  told  that  for  him  it  would  indeed  be  better 
to  be  with  his  Saviour,  but  that  the  church  could  not  well  spare  him, 
nor  lose  the  benefit  of  his  ministry  ;  he  replied,  with  David,  "  If  I  find 
favour  with  the  Lord,  He  will  bring  me  again,  and  show  me  both  it 
and  His  habitation.  But  if  otherwise,  lo,  here  I  am ;  let  Him  do  what 
seemeth  good  in  His  eyes."  Being  asked  whether  he  could  not  be 
content  to  live,  if  God  would  spare  him ;  he  answered,  **  I  grant  that 
life  is  a  great  blessing  from  God ;  neither  will  I  neglect  any  means 
that  may  preserve  it.  And  I  do  heartily  desire  to  submit  to  God's  will* 
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Bat,  of  the  two»  I  infinitely  desire  to  be  diteolred,  and  be  vith  Clniit.'* 
Daring  his  illness  many  persons  came  to  see  him  ;  bat  he  sdnitted 
none  except  his  intimate  friends,  using  a  speech  of  St.  Aagnstine,  vko 
desired,  ten  days  before  he  died,  that  no  one  might  come  to  him,  that 
he  might  the  better  fit  himself  for  God.  But  to  his  friends  be  pm 
godly  and  wise  counsel,  suited  to  their  scTeral  conditions  snd  cilliflgt: 
for,  although  his  body  was  wasted,  his  understanding  and  menorj 
were  as  lively  as  ever.  He  pressed  the  ministers  who  came  to  him  to 
be  diligent  and  courageous  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  and  not  let  their 
spirits  faint  in  any  circumstances  of  discouAigement ;  adding,  thit  to 
him,  who  expected  shortly  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  his  Lord,  it 
was  a  great  comfort  that  he  had  walked  in  sincerity,  and  performed 
his  ministerial  duties  with  an  upright  heart,  setting  aside  homsn  sad 
unavoidable  defects.  Others  who  came  to  him  he  exhorted  to  mtb 
sure  of  Christ  before  they  came  to  die,  and  to  look  upon  the  wortd  si 
vanity.  He  thanked  God  for  His  wonderful  mercy  in  pulling  hio^  m 
it  were,  out  of  hell ;  and  in  sealing  his  ministry  with  the  eonverMSof 
many  souls,  which  he  ascribed  wholly  to  Divine  grace. 

About  a  week  before  he  died  he  called  for  his  wife,  and  desred  her 
to  bear  his  dissolution  with  Christian  fortitude  :  an  event  for  which 
he  had  been  preparing  her  during  the  space  of  twenty  yean,  hiddisg 
her  to  make  no  doubt  but  they  should  meet  again  in  heaven.  Then, 
turning  to  his  five  children, — one  son  and  four  daughters, — ^he  told 
them  that  they  should  not  now  expect  him  to  say  much  to  theo,  for 
indeed  he  had  not  the  power ;  but  he  had  said  enough  to  them,  both 
in  the  time  of  his  illness  and  before.  This  he  hoped  they  would  remem- 
ber ;  and  he  verily  believed  that  none  of  them  durst  tkmk  of  metimg 
him  at  the  great  tribunal  in  an  unregenerate  state. 

About  two  days  after  this,  some  of  his  parishionera  coming  to  wstch 
with  him,  it  was  suggested  by  a  friend,  that,  as  he  had  discovered  to 
them  in  his  sermons  the  exceeding  comforts  that  there  are.  in  Chritt, 
he  would  tell  them  now  what  he  felt  in  his  own  soul.  '' Alss,*'  mid 
he, ''  do  they  look  for  that  from  me,  who  now  want  breath  and  pot er 
to  speak  ?  I  have  told  them  enough  in  my  ministry.  Bat,  to  giic 
you  satisfaction,  I  am,  by  the  wonderful  mercies  of  my  God,  st  fA 
of  comfort  as  my  heart  can  hold  ;  and  I  feel  nothing  in  my  etml  M 
Christ,  with  whom  I  heartily  desire  to  be**  Then,  looking  upon  oooe 
who  were  weeping,  he  said,  ''  0,  what  a  deal  ado  there  is  before  om 
can  die ! " 

The  night  before  his  death,  being  told  that  some  dear  friends  hid 
come  to  take  their  last  farewell,  he  caused  himself  to  be  lifted  Qp> 
and,  after  a  few  gaspings  for  breath,  spoke  in  this  manner :  "  1  an 
now  drawing  on  apace  to  my  dissolution,  and  am  just  in  the  cue  « 
Sir  John  Pickering :  Hold  out,  faith  and  patience!  your  work  wtf 
speedily  be  at  an  end**  Then,  shaking  them  all  by  the  hsad,  he 
prayed  heartily  and  particularly  for  them,  desiring  them  to  mske  9m 
of  heaven,  and  bear  in  mind  what  he  had  formeriy  told  them ;  ^ 
testing,  that  the  doctrine  which  he  had  preached  to  them  for  theipsoe 
of  twenty  years  was  the  truth  of  God,  as  he  should  answer  for  it  •* 
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the' tribunal  of  Christ,  before  whom  he  should  soon  appear.  This  he 
nid  when  the  pangs  of  death  were  npon  him :  whereupon  a  dear 
friend,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  asked  him  if  be  felt  much  pain. 
"  Truly,  no,"  said  be ;  ^*  the  greatest  I  feel  is  your  cold  hand."  He 
Bpoke  no  more  till  the  next  morning,  when*  he  took  his  final  leave  of 
his  wife  and  family,  prayed  for  them,  and  blessed  them  all.  In  the 
afternoon  of  that  day,  being  Saturday,  December  l/th,  1631,  in  the 
sixtieth  year  of  his  age,  he  yielded  up  his  spirit  into  the  hands  of  his 
God  and  Saviour ;  and,  according  to  his  own  words,  he  kept  the  ensuing 
Sabbath  in  heaven.  Thus,  in  the  space  of  fifteen  weeks,  was  the  most 
glorious  light  put  out  that  Broughton  ever  knew. 

The  funeral  took  place  on  the followingMonday,  when  a  sermon  on  the 
lolemn  occasion  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Nicolas  Estwick,  Minister  of 
Warkton,  a  personal  friend  of  the  deceased.  The  sermon  was  published, 
with  enlargements,  after  the  lapse  of  eight  years,  to  meet  *'  the  impor« 
tiiiiity  of  some  friends : "  a  proof  that  the  memory  of  Bolton  was 
affectionately  cherished  long  after  his  living  voice  was  heard. 

Thus  lived  and  died  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  age ; 
remarkable  alike  for  the  strength  of  his  intellect,  the  depth  and  extent 
of  his  learning,  the  mental  errors  snd  utter  ungodliness  of  his  early 
life,  the  agony  of  his  penitential  sorrows,  the  soundness  of  his  conver- 
lion,  the  fervour  of  his  piety,  the  energy  of  his  zeal,  the  power  and 
tuccesB  of  his  ministry,  the  edifying  tendency  of  his  authorship,  and 
the  calm  triumph  with  which  he  closed  his  holy,  upright,  and  useful 
life. 

Compared  with  several  of  his  contemporaries,  he  was  not  a  volumi- 
nons  writer ;  but  for  several  years,  both  during  his  lifetime  and  after 
his  death,  his  success  in  this  respect  was  extraordinary,  his  books  pass- 
ing with  great  rapidity  through  several  editions.  The  volumes  which 
he  published  consisted  mostly  of  sermons  melted  down  into  treatises, 
and  giring  an  exalted  opinion  of  his  living  ministry.  They  are  entirely 
free  from  the  learned  pedantry  by  which  so  much  of  the  contemporary 
theological  literature  is  disfigured.  It  was  fashionable  in  those  times 
for  dirines  to  interlard  their  compositions  with  endless  quotations 
from  ancient  authors,  so  as  to  express  the  same  thought  in  English, 
Latin,  snd  Greek.  Regardless  of  this  absurd  practice,  like  those 
highly  accomplished  writers,  Richard  Hooker,  Dean  Fi^ld,  and  Dr. 
Thomu  Jackson,  Bolton  expressed  himself  exclusively  in  sterling  Eng- 
liBh :  for  he  wrote  for  the  benefit  of  the  common  people,  as  well  as  for 
the  learned ;  and  was  far  more  intent  upon  the  religious  benefit  of  his 
readers,  than  upon  an  ostentatious  displsy  of  his  own  scholarship.  His 
Btjle  is  remarkable  for  its  fluency  and  vigour ;  and,  if  he  preached  as 
he  wrote,  we  can  easily  account  for  his  popularity  in  the  pulpit.  We 
do  not  wonder  that  he  so  often  officiated  at  '<  the  Kettering  Lecture," 
and  wss  repeatedly  selected  to  preach  before  the  learned  judges  and 
harriaters  at  the  Northampton  Assizes.  Doddridge  says  that  Bolton's 
>ty)e  ''rather  inclines  to  bombast."  Be  it  so.  It  is  the  style  of  a 
Dum  who  thought  and  felt  deeply,  who  was  supremely  anxious  to  impress 
the  truth  upon  the  minds  of  his  readers,  and  who  had  a  vast  command 
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of  language.  As  an  author,  he  engaged  in  no  angry  eontioTeny,  aad 
indulged  himself  in  no  doctrinal  vagaries ;  but  directed  hit  imdinied 
attention  to  the  advancement  of  solid  virtue,  of  practical  holineti»  psrit  j 
of  heart,  the  love  of  Ood  and  man.  With  the  generality  of  his  Pari- 
tanical  brethren,  he  assumed  Calvin^s  theory  of  predeBtinatioa  to  be 
true.  But  he  advances  no  elaborate  argument  on  this  subject,  and  euU 
no  unkind  reflections  upon  those  who  entertained  opposite  vievB. 
All  that  he  has  vritten  is  peaceful  in  its  tone  and  tendency,  sad  bean 
directly  upon  spiritual  religion. 

The  manner  in  which  this  very  able  man  was  brought  to  a  ri^t 
state  of  mind  and  heart  is  worthy  of  special  attention.  He  was  is 
accomplished  scholar,  and  a  Papist ;  thus  proving  that  high  intel- 
lectual culture  does  not  necessarily  preserve  mankind  from  the  groMeit 
absurdities,  such  as  transubstantiation,  and  the  worshipping  of  ttioti 
and  images.  At  the  same  time,  his  Popery  and  eminent  learaii^eoift- 
bined  failed  to  render  him  even  a  moral  man.  On  the  contnry,  be 
was  a  great  sinner;  a  gamester,  an  admirer  of  most  worldly ammemcsti, 
a  Sabbath-breaker,  a  profane  swearer,  a  scoffer  at  serious  godfincn. 
An  application  of  the  law  of  Ood  to  his  conscience,  producing  a  deep 
conviction  of  sin,  and  of  his  consequent  exposure  to  the  bitter  paimof 
eternal  death,  as  the  certain  penalty  of  transgression,  was  tbe  first  step 
in  the  process  of  his  recovery.  This  conviction  broke  his  heart,  ren- 
dered his  spirit  contrite,  and  compelled  him  through  many  dreuy 
months  to  "  roar  by  reason  of  the  disquietness  of  his  heart."  la  tUi 
state,  he  was  prepared  to  receive  with  all  meekness  and  gratitode  tbe 
blessed  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  in  the  blood  of  the  cross;  be 
fled  to  Christ  as  his  Saviour,  and  thus  found  "  rest  unto  his  sool/' 
Here  ended,  at  once  and  for  ever,  his  Popery,  and  his  love  (d  sid. 
He  had  seen  and  felt  that  sin  is  an  evil  and  bitter  thing,  and  he  dot 
abhorred  it  as  worse  than  death.  Feeling  the  guilt  of  sin  to  be  takea 
away,  and  his  heart  purified  from  an  evil  conscience  by  an  applieatioB 
of  his  Saviour's  blood,  he  needed  no  pretended  sacrifice  of  the  nuiMi 
no  self-inflicted  penance,  no  priestly  absolution,  no  extreme  onetion, 
no  purgatory  ;  and  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  waa  an  uncompromisifig 
and  unflinching  adversary  to  these  miserable  substitutes  for  the  reD^ 
dies  which  th6  Gospel  provides  for  the  relief  of  lost  sinners. 

The  instrumentality  which  it  pleased  Ood  to  employ  in  the  recoreiyof 
Robert  Bolton  was  not  such  as  human  wisdom  would  have  derised.  Tbe 
profound  linguist,  the  acute  disputant,  tbe  learned  mathematictaD,  tbe 
prejudiced  Papist,  was  not  convinced  of  the  truth,  and  rescued  out  of  tbe 
snare  of  the  devil,  by  a  long  course  of  elaborate  argumentation ;  bat  by 
friendly  intercourse  with  a  godly  man,  a  Fellow  of  the  same  GoUege 
with  himself ;  a  man  whose  name  would  probably  have  been  unkaovn 
at  this  day,  but  for  its  connexion  with  the  name  of  a  man  greater 
than  himself.  In  this  case,  it  would  appear  that  words  of  tntth  and 
love,  uttered  by  sanctified  lips,  and  emanating  from  a  heart  fsU  of 
faith  and  charity,  were  the  means  of  alarming  the  conscteaee  of  a 
great  but  wicked  man,  and  of  placing  him  as  a  mourning  penitcst  at 
the  Saviour's  feet,  where  he  obtained  forgiveneas  and  a  new  hcBt 
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Thence  he  became  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  saecessfal  ministers  of 
the  age.  What  a  motire  to  Christian  effort  does  this  case  supply ! 
"  Brethren,  if  any  of  yon  do  err  from  the  trnth,  and  one  conrert  him; 
let  him  know,  that  he  which  converteth  the  sinner  from  the  error  of 
his  way  shall  save  a  soul  from  death,  and  shall  hide  a  maltitude  of 
Bins/'  And  the  sinner  thus  converted  may  be  the  means  of  conver- 
lion  to  thousands  more.  It  is  no  marvel,  therefore,  that  '*  there  is  joy 
in  the  presence  of  the"  benevolent  and  far-seeing  "angels  of  Ood," 
even  "  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth/* 
London.  T.  J. 


MEMOIR  OF  MR.  RICHARD  NASH, 

OF  LAMBETH  : 

BY  THE  REV.  LUKE  H.  WISEMAN. 

The  venerable  man,  to  whom  this  brief  tribute  is  offered,  at  the 
time  of  his  death  had  completed  his  seventy-third  year.  He  was  the 
oldest  class-leader  at  China-Terrace  chapel,  Lambeth ;  in  which  he 
bad  been  a  worshipper  ever  since  its  erection.  His  connexion  with 
the  Sunday-school  dates  from  an  earlier  period  than  that  of  any  per- 
lon  now  living ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  oldest  householders  in  the 
pariah.  Unlike  the  majority  of  persons  who  have  been  successful  in 
business,  he  never  removed  into  the  outskirts  of  the  metropolis ;  he 
lived  and  died  near  to  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  his  worldly  calling 
being  connected  with  the  traffic  upou  that  noble  river.  And  it  may 
safely  be  affirmed,  that  no  one  ever  passed  there  his  threescore  years 
and  ten  more  "soberly,  righteously,  and  godly," — ever  lived  more 
bkmelessly,  or  died  more  sincerely  and  affectionately  respected.  It 
is  both  pleasant  and  profitable  to  recount  the  chief  particulars  of 
sach  a  life  as  this ;  no  portion  of  which  was  given,  outwardly,  to  the 
vorld  and  the  devil, — its  very  childhood  having  been  consecrated,  in 
happy  devotion,  to  the  cause  and  service  of  Christ. 

Mr.  Nash  often  told  his  family,  that  from  his  tenderest  years  he 
bad  felt  the  strirings  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  that,  when  no  more  than 
five  summers  had  passed  over  him,  the  small-poz  being  alarmingly 
prevalent,  and  many  of  his  schoolfellows  being  attacked  by  that  scourge, 
be  was  conscious  of  the  value  of  prayer,  and  felt  a  child's  confidence 
that  the  intercessions  of  Mr.  Townsend  and  Mr.  Phillips,  two  of  the 
ministers  whom  he  knew,  would  avail  for  his  preservation.  His  love 
for  the  serrices  of  religion  continued  to  increase  with  his  years. 

At  one  school  which  he  attended,  the  boys  who  finished  their  les- 
aoDs  first  were  allowed  access  to  the  master's  library,  which  was  well 
furniahed  with  works  of  history  and  imagination.  Of  this  advan« 
tage  Richard  availed  himself,  and  he  soon  acquired  a  love  for  reading. 
At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  his  father,  and  was  not 
long  in  gaining  a  practical  knowledge  of  his  trade.  During  his  youth, 
while  assisting  to  move  some  barges^  he  fell  overboard^  and  was  instantly 
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in  a  most  perilous  position,  having  to  make  his  way  under  no  ksi  thin 
six  craft,  all  lying  close  together,  before  he  could  get  into  open  viter. 
He  at  once  recognised  the  danger  of  his  situation,  and  fdt  that  in 
another  moment  he  might  be  in  eternity ;  but  all  fear  was  remoted, 
and  he  committed  himself  to  his  Hearenly  Father.  He  did  not  loie 
his  presence  of  mind,  but  managed  to  get  into  the  open  water,  where 
a  boat  and  men  were  ready  to  help  him.  The  ministry  at  the  old 
chapel,  near  the  Marsh-gate,  (the  first  Methodist  chapel  in  Lamheth,) 
was  the  means  of  leadinghim  to  religious  decision.  His  conduct  at  home 
was  most  exemplary.  When  the  work  of  the  day  was  over,  he  ued 
to  read  the  Bible  to  his  mother,  as  she  sat  at  her  needlework ;  and  hii 
cheerful,  unselfish,  loving  disposition  was  so  manifest,  that  he  seemed 
to  bring  sunshine  into  the  house  when  he  entered  it. 

At  this  time,  however,  although  thus  amiable  in  temper  and  unim- 
peachable in  morals,  he  had  not  tasted  the  pardoning  love  of  God 
through  faith  in  Christ.  It  was  in  Lambeth  chapel,  soon  sfteriti 
dedication,  that  he  Was  first  able  clearly  to  testify  this  '*gift  unipedk- 
able."  He  found  peace  with  Ood,  while  kneeling  in  prayer,  in  ooeoC 
the  pews  of  the  gallery  ;  when  his*  joyful  spirit  found  expreasioQ  in 
the  line,  "  O  Love  Divine,  how  sweet  thou  art ! "  From  that  daj, 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  he  never  cast  away  his  confidence ;  and, 
when  asked  by  his  daughter  shortly  before  his  death  if  his  trust  wai 
still  in  Jesus,  he  replied,  **  The  eye  of  my  faith  alwaye  mU  spos 
Him**  St.  Paul's  advice  to  Timothy  he  early  began  to  regard  ai  his 
own  rule  and  maxim :  "  Give  attendance  to  reading,  to  exhortation, 
to  doctrine."  In  **  reading,"  and  also  in  "  doctrine,"  he  was  diligent. 
Dr.  Adam  Clarke's  Commentary  was  then  in  course  of  being  iuaed  in 
numbers,  which  he  carefully  read  as  they  appeared ;  and,  by  the  stndj 
of  this  and  of  other  books,  he  becamo  prepared  for  the  gift  of 
''  exhortation,"  in  the  exercise  of  which,  as  a  Sunday-school  teacher, 
as  a  visiter  of  the  sick,  and  as  a  class-leader,  he  was  destined  to  con- 
tinue for  so  many  years. 

More  than  fifty  years  ago  Mr.  Nash  became  a  teacher  in  the  school 
now  connected  with  Lambeth  chapel ;  first,  in  its  original  location, 
High-street,  Lambeth;* and  afterwards  in  Mill-street,  to  which  place 
it  was  removed  before  its  settlement  in  the  present  premises.  At  Mill* 
street  he  became  a  Visiter.  He  also  frequently  addressed  the  scholan; 
and  there  are  those  who  still  remember  his  addresses,  delivered  from 
thirty  to  forty  years  ago,  as  being  good,  and  plain,  and  practical.  Hit 
counsels  to  the  teachers  were  of  the  same  character.  His  father  often 
told  him  that  his  connexion  with  the  Sunday-school  had  been,  next  to 
his  personal  interest  in  Jesus,  the  greatest  blessing  of  his  life. 

His  Sabbath  labours  were  not  confined  to  the  school.  Cottage 
prayer-meetings  were  held  in  those  days  on  Sunday  evenings,  sfter 
public  service,  more  commonly  than  at  present ;  and  he  might  be  seen 
going,  with  a  band  of  helpers,  to  close  the  holy  day  in  such  a  gather- 
ing.*    In  connexion  with  the  Strangers'  Friend  Society,  he  would  fit- 

«  It  deserves  inquiiy,  amid  all  the  more  popular  ezdtemenU  vhkfa  vow  pRTsi^ 
whether  •«  the  former  days  "  vere  oot  herdn  "  better  tbao  thcM.**— EniTOi. 
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qpently  visit  twenty-five  or  thirty  cases  in  a  week,  scattered  over 
Tarious  parts  of  Lambeth  and  Westminster.  The  official  record  of 
his  services,  drawn  up  by  the  Leaders'-meeting,  contains  also  a  recog- 
nition of  his  labours  as  a  distributer  of  tracts; — a  department  in  which 
he  never  ceased  to  evince  a  lively  interest,  though  advancing  years  did 
not  allow  him  to  continue  in  the  active  toil  to  the  last.  At  the  time 
of  his  marriage  with  Miss  Corderoy,  in  1818,  both  himself  and  his 
wife  were  Missionary  collectors,  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  being 
then  comparatively  in  its  infancy ;  and  both  were  wont  to  advert,  with 
much  interest,  to  the  monthly  meetings  for  collectors  and  others  which 
were  organized  by  the  late  Rev.  Jabez  Bunting,  when  residing  in  the 
Lsmheth  Circuit,  and  to  the  admirable  addresses  he  was  accustomed 
to  ^ve  on  those  occasions.  Perhaps  there  is  danger,  when  Auxiliaries 
of  this  description  have  passed  their  infancy,  lest  their  operations  should 
be  carried  on  in  a  manner  too  formal  and  mechanical.  All  religious 
and  benevolent  associations  need  meetings  of  the  workers,  at  proper 
intervals,  for  social  prayer,  and  for  receiving  a  brief  but  thoughtful 
address ;  so  that  fuel  may  be  added  to  the  fire  of  zeal,  and  that  the 
gift  which  is  in  them  may  be  stirred  up. 

It  was  about  fifty  years  since  that  Mr.  Nash  was  appointed  to  the 
office  of  class*leader,  in  which  he  continued  till  the  time  of  his  death. 
During  that  period  hundreds  of  members  have  been  under  his  care. 
Many  of  these  have  entered  into  the  presence  of  Jesus  before  him ;  and 
those  who  survive|cherish Vprofitable  recollection  of  his  godly  counsels, 
enforced  as  they  were  by  his  unwavering  and  unblemished  piety. 

In  the  experience  of  good  men,  especially  of  those  who  have  reached 
an  ad?anced  age,  there  is  a  long  period  of  steady  sameness, — the  tahte^ 
land  of  life,  as  it  may  be  termed,— which  elevation  having  been 
reached,  they  continue  to  traverse  it,  until  the  commencement  of  the 
years  of  decline,  when  they  step  on  the  downward  slope,  at  the  foot 
of  which  is  the  peacefol  tomb.  It  is  thus  we  have  to  contemplate  our 
departed  friend,  who  continued  for  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  with 
nnvaried  consistency  fulfilling  his  duty,  training  his  family,  carrying 
on  his  business,  mingling  with  his  neighbours  and  with  his  work- 
P^ple  during  the  six  days,  and  on  the  hallowed  Sabbath  directing  his 
happy  feet  to  the  house  of  Ood  ;  character  the  while  maturing,  good 
principle  strengthening,  piety  acquiring  the  force  of  a  holy  habit,  infin* 
ence  for  good  increasing,  and  the  treasure  laid  up  in  heaven  augmenting 
from  day  to  day. 

On  one  occasion  he  reproved  a  scofier,  a  labouring  man,  living  in 
the  neighbourhood.  This  individual  became  so  inveterately  set  against 
the  faithful  monitor,  as  to^threaten^his  life  ;  and  so  seriously  was  the 
matter  regarded  by  members  of  the  family,  that  they  deemed  it  pro* 
per  to  bring  him  before  a  magistrate,  who  duly  bound  him  over  to  keep 
the  peace.  Some  ten  years  afterwards  the  fruit  of  self-denying  fidelity 
^sa  seen.  That  man,  on  his  dying  bed,  sent  for  Mr.  Nash  to  visit 
him ;  and  the  latter  gladly  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity,  con- 
tinned  his  kind  attentions  for  some  weeks,  and  had  the  gratification 
of  leeing  the  poor  sinner  a  true  penitent. 
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About  three  yean  before  his  own  decease,  it  pleased  God  to  ranaTe 
from  his  side  the  faithful  and  much-lored  friend  and  compaiuoD  of 
his  life,  with  whom  he  had  lived  in  perfect  affection  neariyfoitj 
years.  Long  had  they  rejoiced  and  wept,  prayed  and  given  thuki, 
together ;  and,  when  near  the  end  of  his  pilgrimage,  Mr.  Nash  bore 
witness  to  his  children  how  much  he  had  enjoyed  their  motba^t 
prayers.  She  had  been  long  and  heavily  afflicted,  so  as  to  elicit  the 
tenderest 'sympathies  of  his  kindly  heart.  A  few  mornings  before  her 
decease,  he  was  praying  with  her,  before  leaving  the  room ;  when,  ob 
his  rising  from  his  knees,  she  said  to  him,  "  Richard,  you  remind  me 
of  your  promise  on  our  wedding-day,  *  till  death  us  do  part ; '  and  it 
has  come  to  that  now."  She  was  an  excellent  woman ;  often  mrIj 
harassed  and  tempted,  but  a  true  disciple,  humble  and  devout,  duiri- 
table  and  circumspect,  a  steady  friend,  and  a  thorough  Chriatito. 
Such  a  loss  nothing  on  earth  can  repair.  Most  keenly  did  the  lonirer 
feel  the  severance  ;  though,  from  his  quiet  and  even  cheerfid  aspect, 
a  stranger  would  scarcely  imagine  that  so  much  grief  coold  edit 
within.  For  never,  even  to  the  end  of  his  life,  was  she  long  absent  firo« 
his  thoughts.  Her  removal  to  be  with  the  Lord  quickened  bis  ovn 
desire  to  depart ;  and  constantly,  in  his  daily  prayer,  he  referred  to 
the  ransomed  spirit  before  the  throne.  "  Lovely  and  pleasant"  hid 
they  been  "  in  their  lives,'*  and  *'  in  death  they  were  not  divided." 

The  duty  of  family  worship  had  always  been  observed  by  oar  friend 
with  undeviating  regularity ;  and,  as  his  end  approached,  his  ister- 
cessions,  for  the  various  members  of  the  Nash  and  Corderoy  fsnilics 
became  more  particular  and  fervent.  He  frequently  mentioned  them 
by  name,  with  allusion  to  their  special  circumstancea : — a  legacy,  thii, 
the  value  of  which  who  shall  estimate  7  He  was  truly  a  lover  of  prajer. 
At  the  Sunday  and  Saturday-evening  prayer-meetings  he  wu  a  legslv 
and  thankful  attendant.  The  last  Saturday  of  hia  life  he  expressed 
regret  at  being  unable  to  mingle  with  his  friends  in  the  usual  defo- 
tional  service,  which  for  so  many  years  had  been  to  him  one  of  the 
precious  means  of  grace.  And,  while  thus  "  feryent  in  spirit,"  he 
was  *<  not  slothful  in  business."  He  gave  heed  to  his  daily  sroct- 
tions,  though  frequently  in  much  feebleness,  till  within  five  dajs  of 
his  death.  The  last  Sabbath  on  which  he  enjoyed  public  worship  vsi 
only  a  fortnight  before  his  death,  when  he  was  present  both  momiof 
and  evening.  Little  did  his  friends  think,  when  seeing  him  in  his 
long-accustomed  place  on  that  day,  or  when  listening  to  his  expRSMOsi 
of  thankfulness  that  he  "  could  hear  so  distinctly,"  that  he  would  so 
soon  be  numbered  with  the  better  company  above,  having  entered 
into  that  sinless  and  blissful ''  rest "  which  "  remaineth  unto  the  people 
of  God." 

On  the  Monday  preceding  his  death,  it  was  intimated  to  Imn  hf 
his  daughter  that  his  end  was  considered  to  be  not  &r  distant  He 
said  it  was  quite  right  to  tell  him,  manifested  no  alarm,  bat  apohe 
during  the  day  to  some  of  the  younger  members  of  the  £unily»  cncoo- 
raging  them  to  seek  the  Lord.  He  stated  to  one  of  the  miniflef^ 
the  last  evening  of  his  life  but  one,  that  he  had  for  some  tiatt  tft  * 
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presentiment  tbat  the  great  change  was  near.  *'  But,'*  said  he,  **  I 
have  pot  ready"  allading  to  temporal  matters ;  adding,  '*  and  I  have 
a  good  hope  through  grace  **  In  the  morning,  when  his  daughter  Mary 
observed,  "  You  have  had  a  weary  night,  father,"  he  mildly  replied,  that 
he  had  been  "  harassed  by  the  prince  of  darkness  ; "  but  added,  "  All 
experience  it  who  pass  through  death."  Throughout  the  last  few 
days  of  illness,  all  his  interests  for  time  and  eternity  being  settled,  he 
was  as  natural,  cheerful,  and  happy  as  though  in  ordinary  health. 
On  one  evening  Mr.  John  Corderoy  remarked  to  him,  **  Ton  have 
been  accustomed  to  say,  *  Goodness  and  mercy  have  followed  me  all 
the  days  of  my  life ; '  I  suppose  your  testimony  is  now  the  same  7  " 
He  replied,  with  emphasis,  **  Yes,  more  fully"  The  last  night  was 
spent  in  reading,  prayer,  and  repeating  hymns.  When  Psalm  ciii.  was 
read  by  his  nephew,  he  commented  upon  its  construction,  remarking 
how  the  first  and  second  verses  seemed  to  form  the  key  to  the  whole, 
the  subsequent  passages  being,  in  fact,  so  many  reasons  for  the  exhorta- 
tion contained  in  these.  At  length  the  critical  moment  came.  He  stead- 
fastly looked  upward,  his  eyes  increasing  in  brightness,  and  reminding 
those  present  of  holy  Stephen;  and  at  the  last  instant  his  coun- 
tenance beamed  with  a  smile.  To  his  nephew  and  partner  in  business 
he  had  said,  *'  The  doctors  say  there  is  no  hope  ;  but  there  is,  and  a 
glorums  hope**  That  glorious  hope  he  has  now  realized^  being  " for 
ever  with  the  Lord." 

The  members  of  the  Leaders'-meeting  connected  with  Lambeth 
chapel  followed  the  body  of  their  beloved  friend  to  the  grave ;  his 
workmen,  too,  were  there,  and  a  crowd  of  friends.  After  the  reading 
of  the  usual  service,  Mr.  Maunder  gave  out  a  hymn,  and  relatives,  old 
snd  young,  near  and  distant,  ministers,  leaders,  church-members, 
friends,  sang  the  strain  with  earnest,  hallowed,  chastened  joy.  They 
felt  that  they  had  never  stood  at  an  open  grave  with  a  surer  confi- 
dence that  the  soul  of  the  departed  was  in  paradise.  An  impressive 
address  was  then  given,  prayer  was  ofiered^  and  once  more  the  living 
returned  to  the  world,  to  work,  and  suffer,  and  wait  till  the  summons 
shonhl  come  to  them  also. 

Among  the  members  of  his  own  family  the  recollection  of  Mr.  Nash 
will  long  survive.  Many  among  the  poor  found  him  ready,  not  only 
to  bestow  the  gift  of  charity,  but  to  take  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
their  souls.  Five  of  the  City  Missionaries,  appointed  to  that  part  of 
the  metropolis,  were  privileged  to  meet  with  him  from  time  to  time ; 
and  the  remark  of  one  of  them  will  be  readily  adopted  by  all : — ''  I 
never  met  him,"  said  he,  "  but  he  had  some  kind  Christian  word  of 
encouragement ;  and  he  was  always  to  me  a  father  and  a  friend."  One 
of  these  Missionaries,  to  whom  Mr.  Nash  stood  in  the  relation  of 
Local  Superintendent  during  the  last  twelve  years,  bears  the  following 
testimony : — "  He  was  the  first  Christian  friend  who  spoke  to  me  on 
iny  first  going  round  my  district,  twenty  years  ago.  My  frequent 
interviews,  and  [the  customary  privilege  of]  weekly  spending  an  hour 
Bt  his  house,  gave  me  mueh  opportunity  of  witnessing  his  uniformly 
consistent  conduct ;  and  hia  counsel  to  me^  from  time  to  timei  has 
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been  valaable  indeed.  In  any  season  of  diffienlty  or  troobIe»  I  eonkl 
gain  ready  access  to  him,  and  was  snre  to  obtain  enconr^emeDt  uid 
comfort.  His  benevolence  to  the  poor,  and  the  kind  words  he  spoke 
to  them,  were  always  cheering  to  me.  I  spent  the  usual  hour  with 
him  JQst  one  week  before  he  died,  when  he  was  as  cheerfid  u  em. 
A  more  happy  Christian  I  never  knew.*' 

And  now  the  earthly  scene  is  over,  and  the  heavenly  rest  is  begua. 
Our  brother  has  ceased  to  be  among  us,  and  is  summoned  to  be  with 
his  Lord,  which  is  far  better.  Those  who  knew  him  will  glorify  God 
in  him.  They  will  be  thankful  that  he  was  spared  so  long ;  they  will 
strive  to  follow  him  as  he  followed  Christ ;  and,  in  giving  all  diligence 
to  make  their  election  sure,  they  will  be  animated  with  a  cbeerfol 
and  a  soul-sustaining  hope,  when  they  recollect  the  victories  vhich 
have  been  already  won  by  their  triumphant  kindred,  through  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb. 
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•«  Who  hkth  despised  the  day  of  snudl  tfaingi  ?  "  (Zech.  ir.  10.) 

It  appears  that  Haggai  and  Zecharlah  were  bom  daring  the  capti- 
vity : — a  beaotiful  indication,  this,  that  "  the  first  care  of  Heaven  ii 
the  chnrch ; "  that  He  who  raised  the  church  out  of  nothing,  (calliDg 
Abraham  alone,  and  blessing  him,  and  increasing  him,)  will  not  fail  to 
revive,  adorn,  and  enlarge  His  own  inheritance.    **  For  the  Lord  shall 
comfort  Zion:  He  will  comfort  all  her  waste  places;  and  He  will  make  hrr 
wilderness  like  Eden,  and  her  desert  like  the  garden  of  the  Lord;  joj  and 
gladness  shall  be  found  therein,  thanksgiving,  and  the  voice  of  melody." 
(Isai.  li.  3.)    "  Mine  eyes  and  mine  heart,'*  saith  the  thrice-holy  Oac, 
**  shall  be  there  perpetually  ;  "  (1  Kings  ix.  3  ;)  not  only  in  the  saa- 
shine,  but  also  in  the  day  of  clouds  and  of  tempest,  when  iniqoitj 
abounds,  and  the  love  of  many  waxes  cold ;  when  discouragement  fid- 
lows  discouragement,  and  cbasteningafter  chastening  is  compassionatdj 
permitted  or  inflicted.     The  church  in  exile  and  in  grief  is  not  for- 
gotten.    It  is  most  striking  to  note  when  the  most  signal  interposi- 
tions of  her  Lord  are  vouchsafed.     For  the  sake  of  this  lesson,  nmw^ 
others,  let  us  keep  in  remembrance  the  annals  of  the  past.     He  who 
once  led  His  people  like  a  flock,  by  the  hand  of  Moses  and  Aarao, — 

*  An  apology  for  sereral  months*  delay  ia  doe  to  a  nnmbcs  of  fticndi,  vha  k*^ 
too  kindly  expressed  a  wish  to  see  this  outline  in  type.  They  will,  doobdo^  aDav 
fi»r  the  pressuze  of  recent  duties.— .Editor. 
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then  known  as  "  tbe  Angel  of  Jehovah's  presence/' — ^is  still,  and  ever* 
more,  with  the  tme  Israel;  no  longer,  indeed,  as  ''the  Angel,"  hot,  in  a 
new  sense.  Lord  of  the  worlds,  Regent  of  providence.  King  of  saints, 
and  "  Head  orer  all  things  to  the  church,  which  is  His  body,  the 
fulness  of  Him  that  fiUeth  all  in  all.''  This  special  honour  is  tbe  Medi- 
ator's crown,  having  been  conferred  on  Him,  when  the  Father,  well 
pleased,  "  raised  Him  from  the  dead,  and  set  Him  at  His  own  right 
hand  in  the  heavenly  places,  far  above  all  principality,  and  power,  and 
might,  and  dominion,  and  every  name  that  is  named,  not  only  in  this 
world,  but  also  in  that  which  is  to  come."  (Ephes.  i.  20 — 23.)  Such  is 
the  meed  of  unknown  sufferings,  endured  for  man  by  '*  the  Holy  One 
aod  the  Just."  "  Thou  hast  loved  righteousness,  and  hated  iniquity," 
0  Son  of  the  Blessed  I  and  "  therefore  God,  even  Thy  God,  hath  anointed 
Thee  with  the  oil  of  gladness  above  Thy  fellows."  (Psalm  xlv.  7; 
Heb.  i.  9.) 

In  no  flight  of  lyrical  fancy,  then,  but  in  sober  and  measured  truth, 
may  we  affirm  that  all  providential  rule  is  now  exercised  for  the  good 
of  the  church.  For  her,  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say,  this  planet  is 
kept  in  being,  though  there  is  not  a  day,  not  an  hour,  in  which  its 
ten  thousand  crimes  are  not  insulting  the  pure  heavens.  For  her  the 
son  shines,  the  seasons  roll.  Stars,  in  their  courses,  fight  against 
her  enemies.  Tbe  sun  stands  still,  high  in  the  firmament,  to  light  her 
champions  to  signal  and  decisive  victory.  Mountains  are  ready  to 
skip  Uke  rams,  and  little  hills  like  lambs.  "  What  ailed  thee,  0  thou 
sea,'*  in  days  of  old,  "  that  thou  fieddesl  ?  thou  Jordan,  that  thou 
wast  driven  back  ?  "  It  was  the  God  of  Jacob  that  was  making  the 
depths  a  way  for  His  ransomed  to  pass  over. — More  than  all  this : 
Christ  raises  up  the  manifold  instrumentality  which  the  offices  and 
the  enterprises  of  His  church  demand.  It  is  His  to  kindle  genius,  to 
breathe  ma^animity,  to  sustain  the  patience  of  hope,  to  enrich  His 
serrants  with  ample  variety  of  gifts  and  graces,  and  to  make  all  availing 
by  the  unction  from  above.  While  He  sits  on  the  right  hand  of  God, 
the  church  shall  never  want  heroes  for  the  field,  sages  for  the  council- 
chamber,  or  martyrs  for  the  fires.  In  one  word.  He  supples  all  the 
seed  of  His  people,  whether  regarded  individually  or  collectively ;  and 
this,  not  according  to  any  poor  conception  of  ours,  but  according  to 
His  own  riches  in  glory  everlasting. 

Oar  first  note,  then,  is  a  note  of  praise  to  the  Triune  God.  We 
adore  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  ("  neither  confound* 
iog  the  Persons,  nor  dividing  the  Substance,")  while  we  trace  hereia 
the  unfailing  bounties  of  grace  and  providence.  In  no  other  aspect 
vill  we  magnify  even  the  most  precious  of  the  gifts  bestowed :  all 
blessing  and  honour  to  the  Giver !  We  will  "  cease  from  man," — 
from  Paul,  and  Apollos,  and  Cephas ;  from  Wycliffe,  and  Cranmer, 
and  Wesley, — and  render  thanks  only  to  Him  who  "  hath  done  mar- 
Telloos  things ;  "  who  "  with  His  own  right  hand,  and  with  His  holy 
arm,  hath  gotten  Himself  the  victory." 

Reflections  like  these  arise  from  a  survey  of  the  context.    The  two 
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prophets 9  named  in  the  first  sentence  above,  removed  while  young  to 
the  land  of  their  fathers,  being  destined  for  important  lenice  there. 
Zerubbabel  already  appears  on  the  scene ;  bom,  as  his  name  toqU 
imply,  in  the  dty  of  the  Euphrates ;  and  registered  in  David's  hosie, 
(1  Chron.  iii.,)  as  if  to  recall  the  ancient  oracle,  "The  sceptieihiU 
not  depart  from  Jadah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  between  hit  feet,  until 
Sbiloh  come  ;  and  unto  Him  shall  the  gathering  of  the  people  Ve." 
(Gen.  xlix.  10.)     Wben,  according  to  the  sure  word  which  impintton 
Lad  spoken  two  hundred  years  before,  great  Gyrus  prodaimed  the 
captives  free,  thousands  of  these  went,  under  the  lead  of  Zerobbabel, 
to  their  ancestral  home ;  and,  as  we  learn  from  Ezra,  the  foaodatioQ 
of  the  second  temple  was  very  promptly  laid.     That  was  a  fettil  diy, 
harmonious  with  trumpet  and  cymbal,  and  with  the  responsive  cbut- 
ings  of  priests  and  Lerites,  who  sang  unto  the  Lord,  "  for  He  ii  good, 
for  His  mercy  endureth  for  ever,"  while  consenting  crowds  sbonted  for 
joy. 

But  the  work,  so  eagerly  begun,  was  soon  interrupted.  Sammtai^ 
and  other  envious  observers,  harassed  the  builders  with  most  ventioot 
opposition.  More  than  twice  seven  years  rolled  avay ;  and,  with  the 
loss  of  favouring  occasions,  a  newborn  and  precarious  leal  ii  nr  to 
languish.  In  the  lapse  of  unimproved  time,  it  became  needfol  to 
rouse  the  people  from  their  slumber.  And  now  the  word  of  the  Ud 
came  to  Haggai, — "  Is  it  time  for  you,  O  ye,  to  dwell  in  joor  ceikd 
houses,  and  the  house  of  the  Lord  lie  waste  f"  Zechariah,  slio,  vm 
commissioned  to  set  forth  the  vanity  of  man,  and  the  brerity  of  life's 
golden  season,  in  contrast  to  statutes  which  know  no  change :  "Toor 
fathers,  where  are  they?  and  the  prophets,  do  they  live  for  ever!  ** 
The  former  goes  on  to  show  how  public  calamities  are  already  tveog- 
ing  the  guilt  of  supineness ;  the  latter,  to  relieve  the  picture  with  lights 
of  encouragement,  notwithstanding  all  that  is  adverse ;  while  both 
announce  the  coming  of  the  incarnate  Christ  of  God,  "the  Desire <if 
all  nations,"  whose  visits  will  confer  on  the  latter  temple  an  ezeelliiv 
glory. 

From  spch  sources  of  appeal,  what  exhortations  would  those  iDspred 
preachers  draw  1  And  what  stings  of  sympathy,  of  patriotism,  of  M 
responsibility,  would  begin  to  quicken  the  lukewarm  heamtl  Ois 
of  the  points,  always  deeply  affecting  to  a  frail  and  dying  raee^  hctn 
with  special  force  qn  our  present  engagement.  "Your  fiUheis,w)ioe 
are  they  V*  Prophets  and  apostles, — ^founders  of  our  chmdies,  scboA 
colleges,  hospitals.  Missionary  and  Bible  Societies, — ^«*do  thcjhK 
for  ever  f  "  Let  a  glance  at  their  graves  and  marUea  remind  os  thit 
there  is  much  to  be  done  in  the  service  of  Christ,  and  of  our  fcilov* 
men,  that  can  be  done  only  in  this  transitory  scene.  The  ^ioH/kJ  « 
heaven  cannot  labour  ae  toe  can,  and  as  our  lowfy  Master  did,  an  eartk* 
Now,  only  now,  is  the  priceless  opportunity.  The  "  flower  of  tame  '* 
(as  Baxter  calls  it)  quickly  fades ;  and,  ahould  it  escape  the  kca 
wind  and  the  sultry  ray,  it  is  cut  down  at  nightfall  by  an  inaooUt 
mower.  Eternity  is  near.  This  daydream  wiU  be  soon  dindfcd.  "^e 
trumpet  shaU  sound»and  the  dead  shaU  be  raised  iacomptfti^  •><' 
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we  shall  be  changed Therefore^  my  beloved  brethren/'  (so  does 

St,  F«ul  enforce  hia  practical  teaching,)  "  be  ye  ateadfaat,  unmoyable^ 
always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord." 

All  that  baa  been  aaid  belonga  to  what  may  be,  perbapa,  allowably 

termed  the  biatory  of  the  text.     In  the  paragraph  from  which  it  ia 

takeo,  (versea  1-5,)  we  have  the  detail  of  a  moat  inatructive  yiaion. 

The  imagery  of  the  propheta  ia  to  be  atudied  ;  and,  if  some  of  their 

pagea  are  dark,  (dark,  however,  only  to  our  purblind  orba,  and  that 

with  a  glory  too  daczling,)  it  ia  easy  to  draw  from  each  the  ethical  and 

the  theological  truth  which  it  ia  deaigned  to  reveal.     If  it  be  admitted 

that  everything  conveyed  in  aymbol  ia  alao  conveyed  in  plain  and 

unfiguredacripture,  it  will  by  no  meana  follow  that  the  former  ia  to  be 

paaaed  by.  There  are  reaaona,  worthy  the  wiadom  of  God,  and  not  wholly 

undiacoverable  to  ua,  for  the  uae  of  both  modea.  The  myatical  ia  fitted, 

not  merely  to  pleaae  the  fancy,  but  now  to  rivet  the  attention,  then  to 

awaken  a  aalutary  awe,  and  not  unfrequently  to  diacloae  analogiea  of 

truth  which  have  long  lain  hidden  under  the  veil  of  earthly  things. 

Nature,  for  the  moat  part  ailent,  becomea  vocal,  like  the  atatue  on  the 

weatern  bank  of  the  Nile,  when  touched  by  the  light  of  heaven.     But, 

in  dealing  with  testa  of  the  allegorical  kind,  let  ua  take  a  leaaon  from 

the  angel-interpreter  who  talka  with  Zechariah.     There  ia  the  ''  candle* 

stick,"  or  chandelier,  "all  of  gold."   There  are  the  '*  seven  lampa,"  and 

the  "  aeven  pipea  "  to  convey  oil  to  them  from  the  **  bowl,"  or  receiver. 

Finally,  there  are  the  "  two  olive-treea,"  one  on  each  aide,  whence  the 

bowl  ia  aapplied,  and  the  lampa  are  fed.   Now,  it  ia  not  for  ua  to  deny 

that  there  ia  meaning  in  the  gold,  and  in  the  sevenfold  light,  if  not 

alao  in  the  form  and  ornamentation  of  the  candleatick.     Still  more 

important  ia  it  to  mark,  for  our  learning,  that  the  candleatick,  though 

made  of  the  richest  metal,  and  beautified  with  the  titmoat  artiatic  skill, 

has  not  a  apark  of  ita  own.     It  can  but  hold  forth  the  light  which  it 

ia  made  to  bear.     Nor  can  the  flame  be  kept  burning,  even  for  one 

moment,  without  the  oil.    Hence  the  main  part  of  the  picture  ia  found 

in  the  olives  which  yield  their  fatness  for  thia  end.   Yet,  in  illuatrating 

the  import  of  tbeae,  the  angel  doea  not  puraue  the  figure  to  anything 

like  the  minuteneaa  affected  by  aome  who  are  greatly  hia  inferiora  in 

ezegesie.     He  ia  not  reaolved,  like  our  ingenioua  preachera,  to  hang 

on  every  twig  a  weighty  aignificance  \  nor  doea  he  find  a  distinct  moral 

in  the  stock,  another  in  the  branches,  and  a  third  in  the  foliage.     At 

the  sixth  verse  he  ahowa  that  the  whole  ia  intended  to  convey  one  great 

lesson.     As  God  in  nature  auppliea  the  pure  olive-oil  that  feeda  the 

lampsy  so  He  confera  on  Hia  miuiaters — as,  for  example,  in  the  present 

instance,  on  the  prince  of  His  people,  and  on  the  high-priest — an  unction 

of  power  and  grace.     Thoae  treea  He  enrichea,  by  dewa,  and  raina,  and 

the  summer  heat,  which  cauaea  the  aap  to  riae ;  and  the  two  "  aona  of 

oil/'  (verse  14,)  who  "atand  by"  their  great  Maater,  **  hearkening  to 

the  Toice  of  His  word,"  and  ready  to  "  do  Hia  pleaaure,"  ahall  never 

vant  those  succours  of  the  almighty  Spirit  which  make  the  feeble  like 

IHvid^  and  the  house  of  David  like  the  angel  of  the  Lord.    Here  ia 

S&2 
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the  fountain  of  all  strength,  and  of  all  effectaal  hieasing.  The  Holj 
Ghost,  who  gave  energy  to  those  who  took  part  in  rebuilding  the  temple 
and  re-instittttiog  the  Jewish  state,  is  still,  and  in  ereiy  age,  the  Helper 
of  the  helpless,  <*  the  Lord  and  Giver  of"  all  true  *'  life  ;" — ^to  wbom, 
with  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  be  glory  for  ever !   Amen. 

When  Zechariah  seeks  to  know  more  about  the  oliTe-treeik  it  is 
remarkable  that  he  has  to  ask  twice  ;  and  then  he  leama,  simply,  that 
they  are  the  Lord's  anointed  servants.  If  the  precise  apfdication  of 
such  a  text  is  obscure,  it  may  be  so  by  design,  that  all  who  are  engaged 
in  holy  work  may  take  the  comfort  it  brings.  The  prophet-papil  fan 
already  henrd  the  discourse  of  the  angel,  and  that  is  enough.  "  More- 
over, the  word  of  the  Lord"  has  come  to  him,  ''saying.  The  hands  of 
Zerubbabel  have  laid  the  foundation  of  this  house ;  his  hands  shall  ako 
finish  it ;  and  thou  shalt  know  that  the  Lord  of  hosts  hath  sent  me 
unto  you.  For  who  hath  despised  the  day  of  small  things  ?'*  (Zedi. 
iv.  8-10.)  In  the  builder*s  hand  is  the  plummet ;  and  he  is  watched, 
guided,  animated,  by  "  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,"  which,  with  seresibid 
glance,  '*  run  to  and  fro  through  the  whole  earth." 

In  the  just  esteem  of  the  catholic  church,  this  vision  and  its  iater- 
pretation  are  recorded  for  the  learning  of  mankind  at  large.  Hie  text 
may  be  taken,  first,  as  describing  our  own  times  ;  secondly,  ss  sug- 
gesting the  sentiments  with  which  the  condition  of  the  church  ought  to 
be  regarded  ;  and,  thirdly,  as  fitted  to  impress  us  with  certain  practical 
lessons,  at  all  times  seasonable,  and  in  a  high  degree  pertinent  to  this  en 
of  our  Foreign  Missionary  Society. 

I.  Let  no  one  wonder  that  we  continue  to  tell  of  "  the  day  of  soulQ 
things."  For,  though  it  is  the  wont  to  say  much  of  what  has  been 
done,  we  ought  to  look  far  beyond  that  horizon.  True,  that  Chris- 
tianity spread  and  prevailed,  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  by  the  piesdi- 
ing  of  apostles.  True,  that  three  centuries  did  not  pass  ere  the  master 
of  legions  confessed  its  mild  sway.  True,  that  it  has  survived  the  "  tea 
persecotions," .  of  which  church- historians  speak,  and  ten  thonssnd 
assaults  more,  from  earth  and  hell.  True,  that  it  now  daims  to  he 
the  established  religion  of  the  most  powerful  and  polished  natiODS  of 
the  earth.  True,  that  the  present  is  a  day  of  unexampled  enterpm* 
Yet  are  there  deep  shadows  which  eclipse  its  light,  and  make  us  vn 
it  is  a  day  of  feebleness,  and,  to  every  eye  but  that  of  faith,  oae  of 
discouragement.  It  is  obvious  to  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
builders  of  the  spiritual  temple  are,  by  comparison,  few  ;  in  the  oeeoad, 
that  the  opposition  is  strong,  unwearied,  and  malignant ;  in  the  thiid, 
that,  according  to  all  common  reckoning,  the  agency  ia  utterly  inade- 
quate to  so  great  a  task. 

1.  Let  the  population  of  the  globe  be  set  down  at  a  thousand 
millions.*  From  this  sum  deduct  the  Jewish  element,  amountis^  at 
least,  to  fourteen  millions  ;  the  Mohammedan,  to  one  hundred  and 
forty  millions ;  the  Heathen,  to  six  hundred  and  fbrty-eix  niilliOBt. 

•  Accoidiog  to  recent  Ubles  of  Dieterid,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the 
Department  of  Berlin,  the  amotint  fiir  oxoeeds  1^,000,000. 
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You  find  remainiDg  hardly  two  hundred  millions  who  are  Christian 
eyen  in  name.  And«  alas !  our  process  of  subtracting  is  not  at  an 
end.  The  old  eastern  charches  are  not  very  considerable ;  but  the 
Greek  numbers  tens — the  Romish,  many  scores ^^of  millions.  For  our 
argument,  all  these  may  be  put  out  of  view.  Then,  again,  be  it  observed^ 
the  fruit  of  sixty  years'  labour  may  be  taken  as  represented  by  a 
million  and  a  quarter  of  converts  in  Protestant  Missionary  churches.* 
Bat  what  are  these  among  so  many  ?  To  look  at  another  side  of  the 
qaestion  : — The  free  annual  income  of  the  British  Isles  was  estimated, 
long  years  ago,  at  ^300,000,000  sterling.  But  half  a  century  has  seen 
few  millions  indeed  laid,  by  all  Christendom,  on  this  sacred  altar. 

At  the  same  time  there  are  rival  systems,  (especially  some  of  those 
which  have  long  prevailed  in  the  lands  of  the  morning,)  still  holding  on, 
with  show  of  most  conservative  vigour.  Islamism,  too,  is  not  gone, 
though  there  are  signs  of  its  speedy  decay.  Nor  is  the  vail  taken 
sway  from  the  Jewish  heart.  It  is  still  more  painful  to  reflect,  that  the 
once  flourishing  churches  of  Western  Asia,  and  of  Northern  Africa, 
have  no  surviving  representative.  There  is  hardly  a  lamp  to  glimmer 
ia  their  sepulchral  crypts.     Darkness  is  where  light  was. 

Yet  again.  Many  of  our  nominal  Christians  are  like  those  Jews 
vho  were  slow  to  bear  any  part  in  building  the  holy  house.  On  every 
tide  the  complaint  is  heard, — How  little  of  the  primitive  spirituality, 
of  the  ancient  zeal  for  the  Lord  of  hosts !  How  much  of  apathy,  of 
baiting  between  competing  attractions,  of  the  love  of  the  world,  and 
of  covetousneaa,  which  is  idolatry  I 

And  yet  once  again.  The  builders  themselves  are  at  variance.  There 
ue  endless  disputes  about  the  scaffolding  ;  and  thus  our  modicum  of 
energy  is  drawn  off  from  the  main  work.  But  to  be  divided  is  to  be 
weak,  and  to  be  weak  is  to  be  miserable.  That  which  is  wanted  is 
not  a  doll,  constrained,  profitless  uniformity,  but  a  true  unity, — a  con- 
cert of  faith,  and  of  holy  charity, — such  as  will  convince  the  world 
that  the  Father  hath  sent  Christ  from  above.  (John  xvii.  21.) 

2.  Like  Zerubbabel  and  his  compatriots,  our  few  and  feeble  labourers 
have  to  endure  all  the  sharpness  of  opposition.  Sanballat  and  his  fel- 
lows are  but  too  closely  the  typea  of  innumerable  enemies,  seen  and 
unseen ;  of  all  the  powers  of  hell,  and  of  the  perverted  powers  of 
earth.  What  is  most  remarkable  is,  that,  however  at  variance  among 
themselves,  each  against  another,  or  against  all  the  reat,  they  are  at  one 
AS  against  the  Christian  builders.  In  the  day  of  mustering  against 
Jesus  and  His  church,  Pharisees,  Sadducees,  Herodiana,  all  combine 
in  strange  alliance  ;  Pilate  and  Herod  are  made  friends  ;  the  man  who 
believes  nothing  hastens  to  fight  side  by  side  with  the  man  who  be- 
lieves everything.  The  disciple  of  the  Koran,  who  vehemently  telle  you, 
'*  There  is  no  God  but  God,"  and,  in  undiscerning  zeal  for  the  essen- 
tial Unity,  blasphemes  the  Trinity,  now  gives  the  right  hand  of  fellow- 
ship to  the  Pagan,  who  bows  down  to  graven  images.  The  dulness  of 
Ignorance  makes  common  cause  with  the  pride  of  reason  ;  the  tyranny 

*  This  Is  the  calculation  of  the  Bev.  J.  B.  Whiting,  of  the  Church  Alissionazy 
Society. 
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of  the  despot,  with  the  tieense  of  the  ferocious  mob.  Enough,  if  'Ube 
Galilean ''  is  to  be  cnieified  afresh,  and  the  rising  sanetoarj  to  be 
brought  down  to  the  dust ! 

3.  As  exiles,  wasted  with  a  long  captirity,  and  with  *'hope  defer* 
red,*'  seem  little  likely  to  rear  a  magnificent  shrine,  and  to  fence  a 
city  with  walls  and  bulwarks ;  so,  let  it  be  granted,  the  instnuaent- 
ality  employed  in  building  the  spiritual  temple  is  one  idiich  sppeait 
altogether  unpromising.     Christian  nations  may  boast  their  fleets  sod 
armies,  the  wisdom  of  senates,  and  the  pomp  of  kings.     Bat  these 
are  not  the  means  of  achieving  a  moral  conquest.     It  is  "  by  mani- 
festation of  the  truth,*'  **  by  the  foolishness  of  preaching,"  thst  God 
will  save  them  that  believe.     Not,  indeed,  by  foolish  preaching ;  but 
by  a  method  which  the  wisdom  of  this  world,  and  of  the  princes  of 
this  world,  counts  no  better  than  sounding  brass,  or  a  tinkling  ejm- 
bal.     It  were  easir,  nevertheless,  to  trace  in  this  very  method  the 
proof  of  wisdom  and  goodness  far  above  our  thought.     For,  the  ordi- 
nance of  preaching  fixes  ten  thousand  intellects,  from  age  to  agc^  oa 
the  study  of  the  Bible  ;  and  establishes  a  bond,  most  dear  and  surcd, 
between  the  pastor  and  the  flock ;  (a  bond  to  which  we  koov  of 
nothing  parallel,  in  earth  or  in  heaven ;) — ^while,  by  its  very  simplieity, 
it  tends  to  exdnde  all  creaturely  boasting,  "  that,  according  u  it  is 
written.  He  that  glorieth,  let  him  glory  in  the  Lord."     So  we  find, 
in  many  a  remarkable  instance,  that  "  things  which  are  despiaed  kstk 
God  chosen,  yea,  and  thinga  which  are  not."     The  Missionary  of  the 
Gross  is  no  giant,  no  warrior,  and,  it  may  be,  no  atatesman.    Re 
may  lack  the  flame  of  genius,  and  all  the  charms  of  eloquence.    He 
may  not  be  the  agent  toe  would  have  chosen.     He  may  be  sent  alone 
to  some  remote  field.     He  has  to  go  forth  in  the  might  of  weaksest. 
To  the  eye  of  aense,  everything  is  against  him.     His  timid  friendi  are 
apprehensive  of  a  complete  failure ;  many  of  the  half-hearted  draw 
back  from  an  enterprise  which  requires  so  much  self-sacrifice^  whik 
it  o£fers  so  faint  a  hope  of  sublunary  reward.     Fools  count  his  life 
madness,  and  his  death  without  honour. 

So  enormous  is  the  disproportion  between  the  means  and  the  end. 
But  we  expect  no  other  means  ;  having  a  calm  aasoranoe  that  "the 
fodishness  of  God  is  wiser  than  men,  and  the  weakneas  of  God  k 
stronger  than  men."  Our  hope  ia  not  in  any  new  dispensation,  in  laj 
new  doctrine,  or  discipline,  or  programme  of  ordinances ;  bat  in 
**  the  word  of  the  Lord  unto  Zerubbabel,  saying.  Not  by  might,  nor 
by  power,  but  by  my  Spirit."  When  heaven  can  aend  a  grester 
Messenger  than  the  Second  Person  of  the  TVinity,  and  a  grester 
Comforter  than  the  Third,  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  we  bk>t  the 
*'  Yet  once  more"  of  Haggai  from  our  Bibles,  and  surrender  our  con- 
fidence in  "  those  things  which  cannot  be  shaken  " — in  the  "  kingdom 
which  cannot  be  moved."  (Heb.  xii.  27,  28.)  We  aekfot  motkiaf  M 
more  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  If  He  deacend,  no  blessing  will  be  daied. 
*'  Awake,  O  north  wind ;  and  come,  thou  south ;  blow  upon "  this 
^<  garden,"  which  wants  only  the  vernal  gales  that  renew  the  free  of 
the  earth,  "that  the  spices  thereof  may  flow  out."  (Song  iv.  16.) 
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II.  The  state  of  the  church  is  to  be  regarded^  in  view  of  its  great 
duty,  with  the  most  de?out  interest.  They  may  be  said  to  **  despise 
the  day  of  small  things/'  who  treat  the  matter  with  indifference^  or, 
at  best,  giTC  it  a  languid  attention  ;  reserving  all  their  enthusiasm  for 
commerce,  arts,  arms,  science,  travel*  hospitality,  the  national  weal,  or 
the  fashion  of  this  world,  which  passeth  away.  Such  have  not  learned 
to  make  the  cause  of  Christ  their  own.  They  share  not  its  sacred  burden, 
and  weep  not  over  its  desolation  ;  neither  shall  they  swell  the  music 
of  its  triumph.  The  soul  that  patriotism  never  warmed  is  despised 
by  heroes ;  and  the  soul  that  never  glowed  with  the  pure  fire  of  love 
to  Zton  is  an  object  of  deeper  pity.  What  sympathy  has  Meroz  with 
saints,  or  with  angels  ?  "  Remember  me,  0  Lord,  with  the  favour 
that  Thou  bearest  unto  Tby  people  :  O  visit  me  with  Thy  salvation  ; 
that  I  may  see  the  good  of  Thy  chosen,  that  I  may  rejoice  in  the 
gladness  of  Thy  nation,  that  I  may  glory  with  Thine  inheritance." 
(Ps.  evi.  4,  5.)  **  There  is  joy  in  the  presence  of  the  angels  of  Ood 
over  one  sinner  that  repenteth."  (Luke  xv.  10.) 

2%ey  also  "  despise  the  day  of  small  things,''  who  say  that  the 
work  wiU  never  be  accomplished ;  that  our  Zerubbabel  will  fail ;  that 
the  resources  of  the  enemy  cannot  be  exhausted.     Despair  cuts  the 
nerve  of  effort,  and  these  pusillanimous  ones  have  lost  all  motive  to 
activity.     While  others  find  a  plea  for  indolence  in  the  Divine  promise 
that  the  headstone  shall  be  broDght  forth  with  shoutings,  these  aban- 
don faith  and  works  together.     In  a  delirium  of  thoughtlessness,  or 
in  all  the  profanity  of  unbelief,  they  talk  as   if  they  had  weighed 
omnipotence,  and  found  it  possible  for  Ood  to  lie.     Yet  that  word  of 
His,  which  is  "  for  ever  settled  in  heaven,"  not  only  challenges  our 
trust  by  marks  of  roost  sublime  authority,  but  allures  it  in  every  con- 
descending way.     Thus,  it  sheds  light  on  the  manner  in  which  God 
brings  His  designs  to  pass  ;  on  the  reasons  for  His  choice  of  an  hnm« 
ble  instrumentality  ;  and  on  the  secret  of  its  power.     The  promises, 
on  which  our  hope  is  fixed,  are  sustained  by  the  experience  of  every 
believer,  and  by  all  ecclesiastical  records.     "  Who  hath  despised  the 
day  of  small  things,"  while  he  called  to  mind  the  beginning  of  reli- 
gion in  himself  ? — the  "  rapturous  infancy  of  grace,"  and  the  voice  of 
newborn  gratitude,  crying,  that  the  mercy  which  had  not  passed  by 
him  could  pass  by  none  7   Who,  while  he  traced  the  origin  of  institu- 
tions which  now  adorn  our  land,  and  make  history  7  Time  was,  indeed, 
when   an  npper  room  at  Jerusalem  contained  the  whole  of  Christ's 
militant  church.     Eight  years  later,  its  gate  was  opened  to  a  Roman 
soldier — forerunner  of  Gentile  multitudes  that  no  man  can  number. 
Thus  a  new  conception  flashed  on  the  Jewish  mind,  which  had  been 
hitherto  immured  in  hereditary  prejudice ;  and  the  design  of  spreading 
the  truth  to  the  ends  of  the  kuown  earth  was  well-high  accomplished 
by  the  energies  of  twelve  men. 

Was  Christianity,  then,  brighter  and  stronger  at  its  dawn  than  in 
its  noonday  7  Let  the  answer  be  found  in  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  churches  of  the  Reformation.  There  has  been  no  renewal  of 
miraculous  gifts,  because  these  are  no  longer  needed,  and  the  splen- 
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dour  of  their  iint  eyidence  would  grow  paler  by  tbeir  lepetidM. 
But  all  the  spiritual  power  remains.     Like  eternity,  this  Divine  rdigioa 
has  no  wrinkle  on  its  brow.     We  talk  of  its  revival;  bat,  in  truth,  it 
has  never  died.     Its  "  witnesses  "  may  hare  been,  at  times,  extiwdy 
few;  yea,  they  may  hare  been  slain,  bat  unhuried,  as  the  two  lay  apoied 
to  Tiew  "  in  the  street  of  the  .great  city/' — no  city,  in  the  biml 
sense ;  for  it  mystically  answers  to  "  Sodom,  and  Egypt,*'  and  Jen- 
salem,  ''  where  our  Lord  was  crucified."     Of  these  two  it  is  tei^fied, 
that  **  after  three  days  and  a  half  the  Spirit  of  life  from  God  entertd 
into  them,  and  they  stood  upon  their  feet ;  and  great  fear  fell  upon 
them  which  saw  them."    (Rer.  zi.  3,  8,  11.)     Now,  it  appetn,  is 
striking  accord  with  the  vision  of  St.  John,  that  the  miner  of  £>k- 
beu,  in  Prussian  Saxony,  posted  up  his  theses  at  Wittenberg  jut 
three  years  and  a  half  after  the  public  orator  proclaimed,  at  the  Llt^ 
ran  Council,  that  every  voice  of  opposition  to  Borne  had  ceased,— that 
every  **  witness  "  was  slain  or  put  to  silence.     ^*  Jam  nemo  redemi,*' 
he  cried,  "  nullue  obmtit !  "     <<  Here,"  too,  "  is  wisdom ; "  a  Mtter 
for  '*  him  that  hath  understanding  "  to  ponder. — In  later  tima,  ibo» 
the  same  principle  is  expressed  in  facta.     From  a  students'  pnja- 
meeting  in  Oxford  came  forth  Whitefield  and  the  Wealeys.    To  the  com- 
bined plans  of  Charles  and  Hughes,  (the  former  thinking  of  hit  nitiTe 
Principality,  the  latter  of  the  world,  and  both  guided  by  a  vtadmi 
higher  than  their  own,)  we  owe  the  British  and  Foreign  BiUe  Sodetj, 
which  now  reckons  its  annual  circulation  by  millions  of  copies.    Nor 
is  this  all :    for  the  impetus  has  been  felt  on  every  side ;  and  the 
issue  of  Bibles  every  year,  from  Great  Britain  alone,  exceeds  in  nsm- 
her  all  the  copies  in  existence  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  centmj. 
The  first  subscription  in  aid  of  the  Baptist  Miaaionary  Society  etae 
from  Kettering  in  the  year  1792,  amounting  but  to  £\3.  2$.  6if.,— *'tht 
harbinger  of  the  millions  which  have  since  been  laid  on  the  altsr  cf 
this  sacred  cause."  *      Carey,  having  fought  his  way  to  India,  and  being 

*  John  Clark  Manhman.— -In  evidence  of  the  anti-Miaiionarx  KntimeBt  vhitb 
prevailed  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  through  the  first  deade  of  the  pmot 
one,  it  is  not  needftil  to  magnify  the  wretched  joke  about "  a  nest  of  oonseaited  cs^ 
hiers,**  which  once  blurred  the  jMiges  of  our  oldest  Quarterly.  The  hnmifitfkD  iii 
that  the  triiler  who  perpetrated  It  could  ever  become,  to  the  tcaadal  of  serims  idigMi 
and  of  all  common  sense,  a  dignitary  of  the  Church  of  Eni^bnd.  But  thoe  vor 
men  of  a  different  school,  who  viewed  the  subject  adversely,  from  a  theokgkal  past 
Being  hx  too  good  predestlnarians,  they  speculated  about  *■  the  Lord's  tine,"  ^ 
shrank  from  a  duty  which  their  more  enlightened  successors  ftd  to  be  MaSa^ 
''  Mr.  Carey  met  with  little  encouragement,**  says  the  writer  just  now  q[uoccd,  **in  Ui 
endeavours  to  press  the  subject  of  Missions  on  his  ministerial  brethien.  At  s  iiMt* 
ing  of  ministers  held  about  this  time  [a.d.  1789]  at  Northampton,  Mr.  S/M 
sen.,  called  on  the  young  men  around  to  propose  some  topic  lor  discossioB ;  as 
which  Mr.  Carey  rose  and  proposed  for  consideration,  *  The  duty  of  CSnistisH  » 
attempt  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  among  heathen  nations.*  The  vcDenUe  diriiie 
received  the  proposal  with  astonishment,  and,  sprioging  on  his  ftet,  dfpffi?r^  tbr 
proposition  with  a  ftown,  and  thundered  out,  «  Young  imii,  ni  4mn  f  Whim  Cti 
pleoies  to  convert  the  heaihen,  He  una  do  U  tMieui  pour  M  9r  mim.*  lb  f^ 
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there  denied  the  shadow  of  his  nation's  flag,  sought  refage  at  the  little 
Danish  town  of  Serampore,  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Hooghly,  sixteen 
miles  ahoTe  Calcatta ;  whence  he  wrote  letters  that  inflamed  David 
Bogue,  and  afterward  the  younger  Venn,  with  new  Missionary  zeal.  But 
who  knows  not  something  of  the  great  result  which  came  of  thoughts 
and  purposes  awakened  in  these  nohle  souls  ?  Of  the  Methodist  Con- 
ference it  shall  suffice  to  say,  that,  eighteen  years  before  the  spark  was 
kindled  in  Carey's  bosom,  that  assembly  unanimously  resolved  to  send 
preachers  over  the  Atlantic;  and,  as  early  as  a.d.  1784,  Coke  and 
others  are  duly  appointed,  in  the  "Stations,"  to  the  wide  western 
field, — where  Philip  Embury  had  raised  a  banner  for  the  truth  in 
1766.*  Eighteen  times  did  the  prince  of  that  lowly  band  cross  the 
ocean,  in  the  service  of  the  souls  of  men.  Afterwards,  (to  quote  from 
his  monumental  tablet,)  «  his  unwearied  spirit  was  stirred  within  him 
to  take  a  part  in  the  noble  enterprise  of  evangelizing  British  India  ; 
and  he  sidled  from  England,  a.d.  1813,  as  the  leader  of  the  flrst 
Methodist  Missionaries  sent  to  Ceylon.  But  this  'burning  and 
thining  light,*  which  in  the  western  world  had  guided  thousands  into 
the  paths  of  peace,  had  now  fulfilled  its  course  ;  and  suddenly,  yet 
rich  in  evening  splendour,  sunk  into  the  shadows  of  mortality.  He  died 
on  the  voyage ;  and  his  remains  were  committed  to  the  great  deep« 
until  the  sea  shall  give  up  her  dead.  His  days  were  past,  but  his 
purposes  were  not  broken  off :  the  work  which  he  had  planned  has 
been  made  to  prosper."  f 

ler  hinuielf,  who,  in  after  yean,  built  up  the  Mission  at  home,  while  Mr.  Carey  was 
employed  in  establishing  it  in  India,  was  startled  by  the  boldness  and  novelty  of  the 
proposal,  and  described  his  feelings  as  resembling  those  of  the  unbelieving  courtier 
io  Isrsd :  *  If  the  Lord  should  make  windows  in  heaven,  might  such  a  thing  be  ?  V* 
(life  and  Times  of  Carey,  Marshman,  and  Ward,  vol  i.,  chap.  L    Longmans,  1859.) 

*  See  "  Minutes,"  voL  L,  pages  8G,  168 ;  edition  of  1862 ^The  former  reference 

is  too  interesting  to  be  lost.  It  shows  that  the  very  first  free-will  offering  in  behalf 
of  Methodist  Missions  came  from  the  Conference.  All  are  aware  how  readily,  and 
with  what  self-denying  zeal,  the  laity  copied  this  example. 

**  Q.  13.  We  have  a  pressing  call  fiom  our  brethren  at  New-York,  (who  have  built 
s  pKsching'house,)  to  come  over  and  help  them.    Who  is  willing  to  go  ? 

**  A,  Richard  Boardman  and  Joseph  Pilmoor. 

^  Q.  14.  What  can  we  do  further,  in  token  of  our  brotherly  love  ? 

**A»  Let  us  now  make  a  collection  among  ourselves.  (This  was  immediately 
done;  and  out  of  it  £60  were  allotted  towards  the  payment  of  their  debt,  and  about 
£20  gi?en  to  our  brethren  for  their  passage.)*' 

t  It  may  be  of  some  use  to  set  down,  in  one  paragraph,  a  few  chronological  notes* 
The  Propagation  Society  for  New  England  dates  fVom  the  year  1649 ;  the  Christian 
Knowledge  Society,  from  1698;  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Puts,  from  1701.  John  Wesley  went  to  Georgia,  at  that  time  a  new  colony,  in 
1735;  two  years  and  a  half  before  he  knew  the  saving  grace  of  God.  The  Mora- 
vians were  in  Greenland  as  early  as  1741.  •  Brainerd  appears  in  Massachusetts  and 
New  Jersey  a  very  little  later.  A  Methodist  preacher*s  voice  was  heard  in  New- 
fiMffidhmd  in  1765 ;  and  Embury  spoke  a  word  at  New-York  in  1766.  The  memo- 
nbla  Conference  which  sent  out  Boaidman  and  Pilmoox  sat,  in  the  old  chapel  at 
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**  Behold/*  said  the  serrant  of  Elijah,  when  he  had  been  sent  aeren 
times  to  look  from  the  top  of  Carmel,  "  there  ariaeth  a  little  doad 
out  of  the  sea,  like  a  man's  hand/'  Erelong,  we  know,  all  the  tkj 
was  black,  and  floods  of  rain  descended  on  the  burning  land.  It  ii 
for  na,  mindful  of  small  beginnings,  to  aay  of  Jacob  and  of  I«nd, 
**  What  hath  God  wronght !  **  O,  bow  many  conrerts  from  heathen- 
ism, still  bleasing  the  solitary  ray  that  first  dawned  on  their  blindoeM 
and  misery,  will  spring  to  answer  ns,  **  Who  hath  despised  the  day  of 
small  things  ?  *'  All-hail  to  these,  the  redeemed  of  the  Lord !  Here 
is  the  representative  Greenlander,  who,  amid  the  crowd  of  hia  comitiy* 
men  gathered  at  a  ''sun-feast,*'  in  honour  of  the  great  lombarj*! 
return  after  a  night  of  two  months,  cries  aloud,  "  I  have  now  another 
kind  of  joy;  because  another  Sun,  eren  Jesus,  has  arisen  in  nj 
heart."  There,  in  the  woods  of  North  America,  is  the  Indian  wi^ 
and  mother,  at  last  happy,  for  ahe  baa  welcomed  the  coming  of  Eliot 
as  that  of  "  an  angel."  Yonder  are  groups  of  Africa'a  daughten,  vlio 
have  giyen  to  William  Shaw  a  name  which  literally  means,  "The 
shield  of  women."  In  Madagascar,  the  Christians  already  mark  a  aev 
epoch,  by  reckoning  from  the  date  when  "  the  land  became  light.'* 
nie  Tongueae  joyfully  testify,  "  The  love  is  come ! "  The  atrong  men 
of  New-Zealand,  fresh  from  seasons  of  gracious  influence,  rush  to  their 
forest-tracks,  and  inscribe  "  Jesus  "  in  the  bark  of  many  a  tree,  that 
the  wanderer  may  read  that  Name  which  is  above  every  name  I 

Shall  we  pause,  just  one  moment,  to  allude  to  the  bearing  of  this 
work  on  commerce,  on  learning,  on  civilization,  on  all  that  is  dear  to 
humanity  f  Let  ua  be  foi^ven,  though  we  may  hesitate.  It  ia  not  that 
we  dispute  the  affirmation ;  not  that  we  value  these  things  the  ksi^ 
though  we  value  spiritual  results  the  more.  "  The  ^ry  of  theoele^ 
tial  is  one,  and  the  glory  of  the  terrestrial  is  another."  Tet,  all  these 
rays  blend,  and,  like  the  prismatic  hues,  form  a  colourless  light 
Christianity  of  old  found  the  pagan  world  without  a  aiogle  house  of 
mercy ;  and  the  modern  traveller  looks  in  vain,  beyond  the  Hissioii- 
ary's  track,  for  the  school,  the  life-boat,  the  infirmaxy,  or  the  orphan- 
asylum.*  Along  that  track,  nevertheless,  rise  monumenta  of  charity, 
as  well  as  those  of  devotion.  Warriors  learn  to  relent.  The  herald  of 
a  peaceful  Gospel  appears,  inviolable,  between  hostile  armies.  Hit 
message  constrains  men  to  "  beat  their  awords  into  ploaghahares." 
His  open  Bible  is  the  signal  of  reconciliation.  The  Missionary  station 
is  a  city  of  refuge.  The  rail  of  the  pulpit  is  composed  of  spears,  no 
longer  in  demand.  A  church  is  found  to  be  a  fortress  too.  All  social 
refinement  advances.     Villages  smile,  and  fields  whiten  with  com, 

Leeds,  in  1769.  The  same  work  spread  to  the  West  Indies  in  1785l  The  BiUe 
Society  was  formed  in  1804.  Of  Missionary  Societies,  the  Baptist  is  of  the  ycsr 
1792;  the  London,  of  1795  ;  the  Edinburgh,  of  1796;  the  Chord),  of  1799;  the 
American  Board,  of  1810. 

*  This  statement  is  not  confuted  by  what  has  been  reported  of  temponiy  anust- 
mcnu  made  among  the  Chinese,  in  war-time,  for  therelief  of  their  sick  and  woodM. 
Example  has  great  power.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  the  «  Cdeitiab  **  ha*« 
deigned  to  found  a  single  hospital. 
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*<  Where  once  the  panther  l*pp*d  a  lonely  itreem/' 

Freedom  obtains  the  guard  of  law.  The  chain  of  slavery  is  melted. 
An  iDcipient  commerce  appears  at  some  of  the  remotest  points  that 
CbriBtianity  has  reached.  A  currency  is  established.  The  seed  of 
the  first  cotton  grown  at  Natal  is  obtained  from  a  tree  in  the  Mission- 
garden  at  Morley.  Rude  languages  are  reduced  to  grammar.  From 
the  descendants  of  the  most  abject  of  mankind  there  is  already  elicited 
the  light  of  intellect^  latent  in  their  fathers.  And  thus,  by  ever-mul- 
tiplying proofs,  "godliness  "  is  shown  to  be  ''profitable  unto  all  things, 
having  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come.'* 
(1  Tim.  iv.  8.) 

When  we  speak  of  the  '*  Jubilee  "  of  one  Missionary  Society,  and 
mark  the  dates  of  other  modern  organizations,  it  is  not  conceded  that 
the  work  itseif  is  of  yesterday.  Far  otherwise.  Not  now  to  go  back 
to  the  Old  Testament,  (which,  however,  would  marvellously  serve  our 
argument,)  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  Missions  are  as  old  as  Christianity, 
and  that  Missions  to  the  heathen  were  undertaken  in  the  very  first  age 
of  the  church.  Antioch  has  been  often  named,  and  with  reason,  as 
the  early  home  of  this  enterprise.  They  who  had  freely  received  of 
the  heavenly  treasure,  were  not  unwilling  freely  to  give.  Nor  was 
their  example  lost  on  those  who  came  after.  Chrysostom,  descanting 
ifl  his  cathedral  at  Constantinople,  nearly  fifteen  centuries  ago,  on  the 
spread  of  the  Gospel  from  the  shores  of  the  iESgean  to  those  of  the 
German  Sea,  attained  his  climax  when  he  affirmed,  ''Even  Britain  has 
heard  the  word  of  life  !'*  Jerome,  of  like  antiquity,  cites  in  one  of 
his  Epistles  instances  of  the  softening  power  of  grace,  which  might 
Beem  Uke  the  rhetorical  embellishment  of  a  Missionary  Report  in  these 
later  days.  "  The  Armenian,"  says  he,  "  lays  down  his  quiver  ;  the 
Hans  learn  to  sing  the  praises  of  God ;  the  coldness  of  Scythia  is 
warmed  by  the  glow  of  faith ;  and  the  armies  of  the  Goths  carry  about 
tents  for  churches."  In  the  seventh  century,  Nestorian  Christianity 
ran  far  and  wide.  Religious  agencies  of  the  Chaldaic  name  are  said 
to  have  extended  from  the  ices  of  Scythia  to  Cape  Comorin.  Nearly 
a  thousand  years  later,  John  Calvin  devised  means  of  sending  fourteen 
preachers  to  instruct  the  savages  of  South  America,  then  newly 
discovered. 

It  must  be  granted,  however,  that  the  age  of  the  Reformation  was 
not  propitious  to  such  a  design.  Nor,  as  we  trace  the  stream  of  years 
downward,  can  we  fail  to  remark  how  little  in  this  direction  is  to  be 
gathered  from  the  writings  of  eminent  divines,  whether  conformist  or 
nonconformist.  Archbishop  Tillotson  doubts  whether  the  world  will  ever 
see  a  seal  adequate  to  the  design  of  carrying  the  Gospel  to  the  South 
Sea  Islands ;  but  is  of  opinion,  that,  in  such  case,  the  gift  of  tongaes 
will  be  restored.  Of  Howe,  and  Baxter,  and  Owen,  and  all  the  galaxy 
in  which  they  shone  brightest,  you  can  obtain  but  a  few  glimpses  of 
allusion  to  the  world-wide  duty.  Herein^  certainly^  "  the  former  days  " 
were  not  "  better  than  these." 
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Two  things^  at  least,  are  plain : — 1 .  That,  of  all  ages,  the  present  one 
is  the  most  favourable  to  Missionary  effort.  2.  That,  of  all  people, 
the  Wesleyan  Methodists  are  bound  to  be  zealous  in  this  good  work. 
If  you  hsTe  not  now  the  signal  powers  which  *'  made  straight  in  the 
desert  a  highway  '*  for  the  apostles  of  old  time,  yet  you  see  the  votiri 
amplest  fields  opening,  and  are  greeted  with  the  homage  of  the  woitf  • 
ripest  mind.  If  you  lack  the  gift  of  tongues,  yon  haTe  the  Wk^ 
more  or  less,  in  one  hundred  and  sixty  dialects.  If  the  mirade  of 
healing  is  gone,  the  medical  science  of  the  age  is  in  Christian  hsndi. 
Moreover,  as  you  hear  every  day,  distance  is  now  annihilated,  snd 
thought  is  conveyed  with  lightning-speed  from  the  tropic  to  the  pole. 
There  is  not  a  sea  on  which  your  sails  are  not  swelling ;  not  a  cosBt 
on  which  the  name  of  your  country  will  not  serve  alike  for  strength 
and  ornament. 

If  the  Methodists  in  any  evil  hour  run  back  from  thia  standsrd, 
they  will  be  inconsistent  indeed.  Their  theology,  their  cfanrch-polxty, 
their  hymns,  their  early  vows,  their  labours  in  a  thousand  stations  hr 
from  the  land  of  their  birth,  will  all  be  cast  into  shade.  A  voice  from 
the  sepulchre  of  the  fathers  will  rebuke  the  degenerate  ehildrea.* 
But|  our  hope  is  in  God,  such  a  day  is  remote.     Hitherto,  at  letit, 

*  **  The  world  %$  my  parish,**  Paid  the  man,  in  his  meridian,  vhose  evncit  wiib 
to  convert  the  Indians  on  the  banks  of  the  Savannah  had  prompted  him  to  ksve 
Europe  in  his  morning  freshness,  before  he  was  himself  ooDverted.  John  Weslcf 
was  before  his  tiroes,  both  in  grasping  the  principle  of  a  world-wide  beDefolenoe,  sad 
in  devising  ways  and  means.  He  was  '*  the  first  man,**  as  a  living  Presbjteriaa  kss 
said,  with  Irish  sharpness,  *^  to  find  out  that  (fpeive  penee  are  more  Aam  a  tkU- 
hngj**  But  he  was  not  content  with  collecting  from  ridi  and  poor.  It  is  cosapntid, 
that,  in  a  long  life,  be  gave  to  religion  and  charity,  from  his  own  purse,  £30,OOS  at 
least.  A  pattern  of  rare  unselfishness  was  he ;  and  in  his  great  heart  the  MissiiB- 
aiy  fire  never  went  out  It  was  still  burning,  yea,  flaming  to  its  origin  in  besvea, 
when  the  earthly  shrine  was  dropping  into  decay.  Among  the  stanas  he  saqg  oa 
his  death-bed,  when  heart  and  fieah  already  failed,  were  aeveial  from  the  fine  bjan 
numbered  220  in  the  «  Collection :  **» 

<<  All  glory  to  God  in  the  sky. 

And  peace  upon  earth  be  restored : 
O  Jeans,  exalted  on  high. 

Appear  our  omnipotent  Lord  f 
Who,  meanly  in  Bethlehem  bom, 

Didst  stoop  to  redeem  a  lost  nee. 
Once  more  to  Thy  creatures  return. 

And  reign  in  Thy  kingdom  of  grace  ! 

*  *  •  * 

**  O  wouldst  Thou  again  be  made  known, 

Again  in  Thy  Spirit  descend. 
And  set  up,  in  each  of  Thine  own, 

A  kingdom  that  never  shall  end  I 
Thou  only  art  able  to  bless, 

And  make  the  glad  nations  obey. 
And  bid  the  dire  enmity  cease. 

And  bow  the  whole  wodd  to  Tby  sway.*' 
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Metbodism  U  a  MisBionary  systein.  Who  would  quench  its  light, 
either  at  home  or  abroad?  Surely,  no  well-taught  member  of  the 
church  by  law  established,  or  of  any  other  church  that  claims  to  be 
eTBDgelical.  Our  friends  on  one  side  of  the  line  have  advantages  of  a 
material  sort,  which  others  cannot  affect ;  and,  as  they  are  naturally 
drawn  (that  is,  according  to  the  old  nature,  not  the  new)  to  think 
themselTcs  therefore  wiser  than  the  rest,  or  holier,  or,  by  some  acci- 
dent of  their  investiture,  clothed  with  a  higher  power,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  some  of  them  yield  to  the  pleasing  delusion.  But  the 
more  thoughtful  calculate  the  heavy  tax  that  must  be  paid.  They 
trace,  with  untold  gnef,  the  many-coloured  teaching  which  counter* 
vails  all  the  Liturgy,  and  would  sap  thrice  thirty-nine  Articles,  They 
mark,  in  the  silence  of  disappointment,  the  many  doings  in  provinciid 
Church -courts,  the  few  decisions  of  the  Dean  of  Arches,  and  the  rare 
appeal — slow,  costly,  and  uncertain — to  the  Judicial  Committee  of 
the  Lords.  On  the  other  hand,  they,  like  the  wisest  of  the  Dissenters 
themselves,  are  aware  of  the  perils  to  which  isolated  and  congrega- 
tional bodies  are  liable.  But  why  say  these  things  7  Not  to  indulge 
a  temper  of  bigotry, — which  can  gain  an  entrance  among  us  only  in 
spite  of  our  maxims  and  professions ;  not  to  wound  or  dishearten  any 
among  the  thousands  of  exemplary  men  on  either  hand ;  but  to  affirm 
the  need  of  another  communion,  holding  its  place  between  its  neigh- 
boara  in  the  safe  middle ;  friendly  to  each,  independent  of  both  ; 
bring  all  men,  and  fearing  none.  Can  the  British  Isles,  or  the  scores 
of  our  colonies,  or  the  States  of  America,  or  the  regions  beyond,  dis- 
pense with  any  one  of  the  Christian  influences  now  at  work  ? — or,  in 
particular,  with  a  Society  which  looks  to  inward  religion  as  the  muni- 
meut  of  sound  doctrine,  and  sends  out  no  man  to  preach  the  word, 
until  he  has  offered  evidence  that  he  knows,  in  himself,  its  life-giviug 
virtue? 

in.  It  remains,  finally,  to  glance  at  certain  practical  lessons.  If 
these  be  noted  but  briefly,  let  the  render,  by  pondering  them,  supply 
the  want  of  amplification  in  this  page. 

1.  The  vision,  and  its  interpretation,  show  the  importance  of  cul* 
tivating  that  frame  which  prepares  us  to  take  part  in  building  th6 
temple  of  the  Lord.  It  is  a  frame  of  humility,  arising  from  a  view  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  work,  and  of  the  weakness  of  the  instru*- 
mentality ;— a  frame  of  obedience  to  the  heavenly  call ; — and  of  trust 
in  the  sure  word  of  promise.  The  lowly  will  repair  to  the  source  of 
strength ;  will  stoop  to  the  self-denial  which  is  required ;  will  hail 
the  success  of  fellow-labourers,  and  gladly  unite  with  the  meanest  of 
them ;  will  give  back  all  the  praise  to  the  great  Architect, — glad 
to  '*  decrease,''  if  He  do  but  "  increase.^'  Their  one  ambition  will 
he,  to  "  fulfil  His  pleasure  ; "  to  "  do  His  commandments,  hearken- 
ing unto  the  voice  of  His  word."  That  voice  may  be  small  and  still; 
it  may  be  but  suggestive  of  duty.  But  the  gentlest  whispers  of  this 
Master  suffice.  "  0  righteous  Father,"  He  still  says,  *<  the  world  hath 
not  known  Thee ;  but  I  have  known  Thee,  and  these  have  knowi> 
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tbat  ThoQ  host  sent  me : "  (Jolin  xtu.  25 :)  q.d.,  Let  these  £8iiie  tlie 
light  they  have  received,  and  the  vorld  thall  know  both  the  FatSwr 
and  the  Son.  Nothing,  in  the  conne  of  plain  duty,  Bhall  be  imposiiUe 
to  them.  Self-renouncing  faith  will  make  them  atrong  in  the  migbt 
which  remoyes  mountains. 

2.  Let  each  one  apply  the  doctrine  oipermmal  responsibility.  ZenV 
babel  is  called  to  take  a  most  prominent  part ;  but  the  task  cannot  be 
executed  without  the  hewer  of  wood,  and  the  drawer  of  water.  In  a 
word,  every  one  of  us  is  bound  to  do  what  he.  can ;  not  what  he  would 
choose,  nor  what  his  more  gifted  neighbour  may  with  reason  attempt 
Power  is  the  measure  of  duty.  But  few  are  aware  how  great  it  ibe 
power  with  which  they  are  intrusted.  It  is  rare  to  find  an  example  of 
the  motto, ''  This  one  thing  I  do."  Yet  all  experience  confirms  the  word 
of  an  ancient  sage,  '*  That  man  is  terrible  who  minds  one  thing." 

3.  It  is  well  that  we  be  forewarned  of  things  that  may  arise  to  dispirit 
ns.  Though  the  joy  of  success  is  assured,  it  may  tarry.*  ftleanwhile 
there  will  be,  to  the  weary  eye,  many  an  instance  of  failure.  SaBnii 
may  exult  against  Jerusalem.  It  may  consist  with  the  wisdom  whid 
is  unsearchable,  and  which  aims  at  a  greater  good  in  the  long  nm,  to 
let  the  cause  of  truth  be  put  for  a  season  to  disadvantage.  Let  none 
wonder  if  the  faint-hearted  now  retire.  But  riae  with  new  vigour,  ye 
builders  I  "  Be  strong,  0  Zerubbabel,  saith  the  Lord  ;  and  be  stroi^ 
0  Joshua,  son  of  Josedech,  the  high  priest ;  and  be  strong,  all  ye 
people  of  the  land,  saith  the  Lord,  and  work :  for  I  am  with  yoo, 
saith  the  Lord  of  hosts :  according  to  the  word  that  I  covenanted  vitk 
you  when  ye  came  out  of  Egypt,  so  my  Spirit  remaineth  among  you : 
fear  ye  not."  (Haggai  ii.  4,  5.) 

4.  When  signs  of  prosperity  and  of  triumph  are  multiplying  let 
na  often  pause  to  review  "  the  day  of  small  things,"  and  to  repeat 
our  early  vows.  In  times  of  *'  revival,"  O,  how  needful  to  wait  still 
on  God,  and  to  abide  under  His  shadow,  in  humble  confession  of  our 
ab,  and  the  ain  of  our  people!  A  word,  this,  for  sucoeasfiil  buiUen. 
How  seasonable,  on  the  part  of  the  supplimt  church,  to  cherish  s 
special  regard  to  ike  final  cause,  the  honour  of  the  Moat  High  I  I^ 
her  think  nothing  of  her  own  fame  and  aggrandisement ;  nothing  of 
the  popularity  of  her  services ;  and  little  even  of  the  happiness  of  her 
converts,  in  comparison  of  the  glorious  result  that  excelleth.  "  Be 
stiU,"  says  He,  of  whom,  and  through  whom,  and  to  whom,  are  all 
thmga,  "  Be  still,  and  know  that  I  am  God  :  I  will  be  exalted  amoof 
the  heathen,  I  will  be  exalted  in  the  earth."  Let  us  all  sink  in  dost 
before  Him,  and  acknowledge  His  sovereign  claim.  ''  Be  Thou  exalte^ 
0  God,  above  the  heavens ! "  "  Let  the  people  praise  Thee,  0  God ; 
let  all  the  people  praise  Thee.  Then  shall  the  earth  yield  her  incroMe ; 
and  God,  even  our  own  God,  shall  bless  us.  God  shall  Uess  us ;  ssd 
all  the  ends  of  the  earth  shall  fear  Him."  (Psalm  xlvi.  10 ;  IviL  11 ; 
Ixvii.  5,  6,  7.) 


*  Sixteen  yens  the  Church  Misaionaiy  Sodety  Ubouzcd,  before  it  cooU  foui  <• 
a  tmglt  ostive  communicant*    Jn  its  seventeenth  year,  it  nombeicd 
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This  liyely  and  elegant  address  was  giveuy  during  last  winter,  in  the 
leciore-room  of  the  Wesleyan  chapel,  4,  Rae  Roquepine,  Boulevard  Males^ 
herbes,  Paris,  by  M.  Demogest,  of  the  Sorbonne,  associate-professor  of  the 
Facalty  of  Letters,  and  author  of  "  Histoire  de  la  Litt^iature  Fran^aise," 
jost  published.  Oar  thanks  are  due  to  the  professor  for  sending  us  his 
manascript.  His  remarks  will  be  read,  especially  by  the  young,  with  a 
keen  reliah ;  and  anything  that  may  be  deemed  needful  to  qualify  the  views 
of  a  learned  Frenchman,  when  he  looks  from  his  point  at  the  advancement 
of  civilization,  and  the  polity  of  the  **  Catholic  "  church,  (which,  with  him, 
means  fiur  more  than  Popery,)  the  English  student  will  easily  supply. 

Mb.  CHATRMiy,  Lai>ib8,  akd  Gentlbken, — ^It  is  a  commonplace  topic  to 
b^  a  speech  by  calling  for  the  indulgence  of  the  hearers.  But  such  a 
preamble  b  to-day  so  convenient  for  me,  that  I  make  no  doubt  it  will  be 
jadged  the  most  proper  part  of  this  lecture.  I  need  not  say,  (since  I  have 
already  piononnced  some  words,)  that  I  am  a  foreigner,  and  that  it  is  the 
first  time  Ipublicly  use  your  beautiful  but  very  di£Bcult  language.  Let  us  then 
make  a  common  effort,  I  to  speak  something  like  English,  you  to  under* 
stand  something  very  like  French  digguised  under  English  words ;  and  thus 
ve  shall  perhaps  succeed  in  conversing  together. 

Nay,  I  do  not  despdr  of  your  finding  some  kind  of  pleasure  in  this  lec* 
tore  of  mine.  Rich  people,  accustomed  to  luxury,  sometimes  like  to  taste 
some  homely  dish.  You  are  rich,  accustomed  to  eloquence.  I  dare  not 
aDade  to  the  religious  teachings  we  together  enjoy  above  stairs.  They  are 
too  holyjmd  venerable  to  come  within  the  reach  of  my  praise.  But  even 
here,  in  this  lower  room,  have  you  not  seen  the  magnificent  image  of  Jeru- 
aalem  suddenly  rise  amidst  the  applause  of  the  beholders?  Have  you  not 
heard  poetry  itself,  with  all  its  influences  and  its  charms?  And,  then, 
hare  you  not  seen  the  old  kings  of  Egypt,  the  mummies  of  the  Pharaohs, 
awake  in  their  graves,  and  come  hither,  clad  in  their  hieroglyphed  shrouds, 
to  bow  down  before  Moses,  and  acknowledge  the  authenticity  of  th^  Book 
of  Exodus  ?  You  are  accustomed  to  good  cheer ;  you  shall  to-day  taste 
brown  bread* 

The  subject  I  am  to  treat  would,  however,  have  deserved  a  better  style. 
It  seems  to  me  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  literature.  I  purpose  speak- 
U)g  of  lAa  tpirii  ani  character  of  thai  period  of  hUtory  whkh  etretchee 
httween  the  end  of  the  middle  ages  and  the  beginning  ofmod&m  timet :  a  very 
glorious  and  pleasant  epoch,  endowed  with  all  the  sweet  gracefulness  and 
all  the  alluring  blemishes  of  adolescence ;  a  truly  enviable  age,  in  spite  of 
its  sofleringa^  when  every  body  seems  to  be  young,— when  even  old  men 
indulge  in  the  happy  dreams  of  inexperience,— when  meroy,  with  a  kind 
profusenesi^  lavi^es  upon  a  whole  generation  that  rapture  which  we  too 
«arly  kam  to  call  illusion. 
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I  wish  to  determine  with  you,  ladies  and  genUemeny  the  true  ineuuDg  of 
that  appeUation  of  reviyal,  renamatice.  What  is  the  thing  which  had 
died  during  the  middle  ages,  and  hegan  to  li?e  again  in  the  fifteeath  and 
sixteenth  centuries  ?  What  part  roust  we  assign  to  that  time  m  the  loa^ 
and  magnificent  drama,  the  poet  of  which  is  God,  while  its  hero  ii  mio- 
kind? 

Had  these  questions  heen  asked  of  most  critics  of  the  last  centoTjythe 
answer  would  certainly  have  heen,  that  the  sciences  and  sits  of  anti- 
quity had  entirely  sunk  into  darkness,  during  the  middle  sgea;  that, 
after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  a  long  harharism  of  nine  hnndied  yean 
had  oyerspread  Europe ;  until,  on  a  sudden,  at  the  end  of  the  fifteesth 
^ntury,  Constantinople,  heing  taken  and  laid  waste,  cast  the  noble  wrecb 
of  its  knowledge  on  the  shores  of  the  western  countries. 

Contemporary  erudition  calls  upon  us  to  modify  that  answer.  It  erintei 
that  the  chain  of  classical  learning  has  never  been  broken  off.  We  tSatadj 
knew  what  Boccaccio  and  Petrarch  had  done,  before  the  rain  of  Bjai- 
tium,  for  the  study  of  antiquity.  Modern  erudition  points  out  toViU 
the  twelfth  and  elerenth  centuries,  some  studious  readers  of  Gas^ 
Quintilian,  Ylrgil.  It  shows  us  into  the  learned  abbeys  of  FoDteseDa 
and  Jumieges.  In  the  tenth  century,  it  introduces  to  us  the  illoatriooa 
Gerbert,  di^laying  in  his  epistles  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  best  Latin 
authors,  and  the  feeling  of  their  beauties.  Still  farther  on,  through  the 
darkest  times  of  the  middle  ages,  it  brings  to  light,  even  before  Chariema^ 
the  laborious  monasteries  of  England  and  Ireland  ;  whither,  so  early  as  the 
seventh  century,  a  Greek  of  Tarsos  brought  Homer's  poems.  Thus  the 
revival  of  letters  seems  to  recede  from  one  century  to  another,  oDtil  at 
last  it  vanishes  away  on  the  very  threshold  of  the  palace  of  Bomolns 
Augustulus. 

I  am  sure  I  put  much  trust  in  erudition ;  but  I  still  more  belieTsiathe 
general  feeling,  in  the  constant  opinion  of  mankind.  Erudition  b  oftes 
too  keen-sighted  to  see  well ;  she  perceives  each  of  the  particolan,  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  whole.  So  many  are  the  exceptions  she  descries,  that  fht 
mistakes  them  for  the  rule.  If  we  want  to  encompass  the  large  \m&  of 
history,  let  us  not  take  a  microscope,  bat  be  content  with  our  eyes. 

Now,  what  do  our  eyes  teach  us,  when  we  try  to  cast  a  glance  over  th« 
space  that  lies  between  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  and  that  of  the  Greek' 
—I  first  see  the  provinces  given  up  to  the  invasion,  or.  If  you  will,  to  the 
infiltration,  of  the  barbarians.  No  security  anywhere.  The  cultintion  d 
the  arts  falls  away  by  degrees,  among  the  calamities  and  anxieties  of  the 
conquest.  I  hear  the  melancholy  complaints  of  the  last  writers  of  Ganl ; 
who,  in  a  harbarous  language,  confess  their  own  barbaronsnesi^  sad  hewail 
the  death  of  civilization.  The  generous  and  firuitieas  endeavours  of  Chazie- 
magna  hardly  interrupt  this  spread  of  ignorance.  The  rude  and  miaerable 
tribes  feel  no  sjrmpathy  for  that  knowledge  which  is  imposed  oo  them  h/ 
the  master,  and  gaze  unconcernedly  at  it,  while  it  passes  over  titeir  heada 
Under  his  successors^  the  utter  misery  and  fearful  confusion  that 
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in  the  beginning  of  the  middle  ages,  made  all  general  culture  of  mind  quite 
impoBuble.  Continual  wars,  frequent  plagues,  staryation,  familiar  as  a 
thing  of  course,  had  brought  back  the  people  to  the  cares  and  concerns  of  a 
nvage  state.  In  the  space  of  twenty-three  years,  at  the  end  of  the  second 
race  of  our  [French]  kings,  we  find  in  the  chronicles  fourteen  years  of 
extreme  fiunines ;  four  of  which  were  so  frightful,  that  men  killed  each 
other  in  order  to  feed  on  human  flesh.  Now,  try  to  imagine,  in  such  cir- 
ctimstancesy  the  peaceful  study  of  ancient  literature  I 

Meanwhile^  the  feudal  system  u  established.  Somewhat  of  order  b  to 
be  seen  among  the  chaos.  Monasteries  are  founded,  endowed,  enriched. 
Crasades  open  a  new  horizon  to  the  human  mind.  Unirersities  are  created : 
the  great  school  of  Paris  collecta  the  most  highly-gifted  students  on  the 
straw  of  its  halls.  But  is  classical  knowledge,  is  the  deposit  of  ancient 
letters,  restored  on  that  account  to  the  new  generations  1  Please  to  observe, 
that  monasteries  then  are  asylums ;  the  scanty  literature  that  is  sheltered 
there  is  only  allowed  to  lurk  in  a  comer,  and  to  live  on  low  diet.  Studies 
flock  together,  because  they  cannot  spread.  You  cite  to  me  monasteries 
and  nniversitiesj  to  prove  that  learning  was  cherished  within ;  I  cite  to  you 
universities  and  monasteries,  to  prove  that  learning  was  suffering  without. 
Your  assertion  is  right,  but  mine  is,  perhaps,  still  more  accurate.  We  never 
Vint  shelter,  when  no  storm  is  to  be  feared ;  were  there  no  winter,  gar- 
deners could  spare  hothouses. 

And  what  shelter  did  the  monasteries  of  the  middle  ages  offer  to  the  noble 
studies  of  antiquity  1  Let  us  fancy  one  of  those  celebrated  Norman  abbeys 
of  the  twelfth  century ;  that  of  Jumieges,  for  instance,  or  that  of  Le  Bee, 
stUl  more  famous.  Its  situation  alone  bespeaks  that  for  which  it  was  built. 
We  find  it  either  in  a  winding  of  the  Seine,  encompassed  by  the  river  as  by 
an  intrenchment,  or  in  a  solitary  valley,  on  the  bank  of  some  unknown 
stream,  surrounded  with  meadows,  shades,  and  silence.  The  men-at-arms, 
who  plunder  and  fire  the  country  in  their  feudal  wars,  ransack  it  but  seldoni; 
and  only  in  their  most  evil  days.  Devastation  is  scared  away  from  those 
holy  walls  by  protecting  legends.  There  an  asylum  is  provided  for  the  young 
K)n  of  the  serf,  too  weakly  constitutioned  to  become  a  ploughman,  6lever 
enough  to  be  a  reading  clerk,  and  to  sing  in  the  choir ;  for  the  townsman, 
tired  with  the  world,  and  unable  to  withstand  oppression  any  longer  ;  nay, 
sometimes  for  the  knight  himself,  when  he  grows  old,  and  remembers  his 
past  life  with  dismay.  Prayer,  the  singing  of  psalms,  the  work  of  the 
bands,  take  up  the  greatest  part  of  the  days  of  our  good-natured  monks ; 
and  then  something  must  be  granted  to  this  poor  body  of  ours.  St.  Bene- 
dict's mle  sometimes  slackens,  and  complies  with  our  weakness.  The  bless- 
ings of  the  earth  are  lavished  on  those  who  make  a  vow  to  give  them  up. 
As  for  studies,  among  such  of  the  monks  as  like  them,  they  are  chiefly 
theological.  These  students  hasten  through  grammar,  that  they  may  reach 
theology ;  and  that  theology  scarcely  aims  at  anything  but  catechism  and 
thrift.  If  ever  it  happena  that  an  abbot  comes  to  us  from  Italy,  like  Lan- 
frane  or  Anselm,  those  lights  of  the  church  will  only  flash  through  our 
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conveDty  and  soon  sbine  on  some  episcopal  see.  They  may  efen  becone 
archbUlxops  of  Canterbury.  Meanwhile,  the  matter  of  their  teachingi  ad 
writings  is  not  the  profane  and  heathen  antiquity  :  they  fight  agsinrt  niiy 
heresies, — ^that  of  Berenger,  for  instance,  who  even  then  denies  tbend 
presence.  We  have  here,  it  is  true,  our  "  novices,"  who  tranacribe  ifidcnt 
books.  The  abbot  looks  that  they  do  their  task  carefully ;  and,  monvm, 
their  good  will  is  roused  by  great  hopes :  for  their  eternal  salvatioiiinij 
depend  on  their  work.  It  is  enough  that  the  transcribed  pages  eicsed  the 
number  of  their  sins  by  one  single  letter !  But  paper  is  scuce,  is  yet ; 
parchment  is  dear.  Instead  of  buying  new,  it  is  far  more  easy  to  aealch 
out  old  and  useless  manuscript,  like  Cicero's  treatise  **  On  the  Commoa- 
wealth,"  that  we  may  copy  in  its  stead  some  beautiful  psahni  with 
illuminated  titles. 

An  Italian  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  first  of  the  commentitonof 
Dante,  by  name  Benvenuto  da  Imola,  went  one  day  to  visit  the  mutiny 
of  Mount  Cassiu,  the  cradle  of  the  Benedictines,  the  model  convent  fosaded 
by  St.  Benedict.  *'  I  humbly  begged,"  says  he,  *<  to  vint  the  £hbou 
library.  A  monk  dryly  answered, '  Go  up ;  the  door  is  open.'  Then  w 
neither  door  nor  key.  The  grass  grew  over  the  window-aill ;  the  boob 
were  aleeping  on  the  ahelves,  under  a  thick  coat  of  dost.  I  opened  maay 
ancient  yolnmes ;  not  one  was  complete.  Of  some,  many  sheets  wen  mi*- 
ing ;  from  others  several  leaves  had  been  torn  oat,  that  the  moolci  migbt 
make  use  of  the  unwritten  margins.  I  went  down  with  eyes  fall  ol  tcai% 
and  aaked  the  cauae  of  such  mutilation.  A  monk  answered,  that  hb 
brethren,  in  order  to  earn  two  or  three  pence,  tore  and  scraped  some  abeet^ 
and  out  of  them  made  small  copy-books^  to  sell  to  boys  and  women!" 

You  see,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  what  indifi^erent  and  queaUonabk  hoipi- 
tality  welcomed  the  ancient  letters  In  the  convents  of  the  middle  «gek  BBt> 
perhaps,  universities  will  be  more  favourable  to  them.  To  aaoeitain  it,  lot 
lis  cast  a  glance  on  the  most  celebrated  schools  of  that  time^  and  uqaiie 
about  the  nature  of  their  teaching. 

The  old  Bchool  of  Montpellier,  already  renowned  in  the  twelfth  eentnrf, 
applies  itself  to  the  sole  art  of  healing,  and  lays  no  claim  to  polite  leanuflf* 
Bologna,  and  the  other  Universities  of  Northern  Italy,  give  themsdvesi? 
to  the  study  of  law,  on  which  they  comment  in  wretched  Latin.  Ofktfi 
follows  in  their  steps,  and  remains,  as  late  as  the  sixteenth  oentiiiy»  ^ 
peculiar  homestead  of  law  in  France.  Oxford  and  Cambridge^  TodMUi 
and  Paris,  aim  at  a  higher  mark  ;  they  wish  to  encompass  the  whole  kna- 
ing  of  that  time.  What  was  done  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  It  woold  be 
your  part,  gentlemen,  to  teach  me.  Of  the  school  of  Paris^  I  may,  porb^^ 
have  something  to  say. 

This  University  was  then  in  all  its  glory.  From  every  countiy  of  £anp^ 
from  ^  the  four  nations,"  flocked  together,  in  spite  of  the  fSattgoe  and  dsa- 
gera  of  the  way,  a  crowd  of  scholars,  young  and  boisteroua  dtiaens  of  the 
Latin  commonwealth,  who  filled  up  a  third  of  the  town,  and  oooiotiBO 
caused  the  Provost  of  Paris  to  pass  most  troublona  nights.    They  had  th«r 
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chiefs,  their  laws,  their  privileges  ;  they  had  their  meetings,  discuasionSy 
aod  Totes ;  and  we  are  told  that  one  day  as  many  as  ten  thousand  voters 
were  summed  up  in  behalf  of  a  question. 

Now,  would  you  like  to  know  what  the  occupation  of  a  Parisian  student 
was  in  the  fourteenth  century  ?  I  shall  speak  of  his  literary  engagements 
only. 

As  soon  as  a  boy  could  read,  write,  and  lisp  a  few  words  of  Latin,  he  was 
Able  to  attend  the  lessons  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts ;  he  became  an  artUt;-^ 
which  usually  happened  before  he  was  fifteen  years  old.  Arrived  at  Paris, 
he  got  acquunted  with  the  scholars  of  his  own  nation,  and  stuck  to  one  of 
the  two  hundred  masters  who  had  obtained  the  license  of  teaching  publicly. 
The  lessons  commenced  at  sunrise,  as  soon  as  the  Carmelite  friars  of  the 
Place  Maubert  were  ringing  for  the  first  mass.  The  professor,  dressed  in  a 
black  gown,  with  hia  furred  hood  on,  made  his  appearance  upon  a  raised 
platform,  which  supported  a  chair  and  a  desk.  These  were  the  only  pieces 
of  fomiture  in  the  room.  The  pupils  sat  down  upon  the  ground,  which 
sometimes  was  carpeted  with  straw.  Wooden  forms,  that  corrupting  luxury 
of  ours,  endeavoured  several  times  to  worm  themselves  into  the  schools ; 
but  long  to  no  purpose.  One  of  the  Cardinals  still  proscribed  them  in  the 
year  1462. 

As  for  the  teaching,  there  were  two  exercises.  At  first  the  master  read 
Priscian's  Grammar,  and  the  treatises  included  in  the  "  Organon ''  of  Aris- 
totle. The  peculiar  character  of  instruction  in  the  middle  ages  was,  not  to 
expound  science  itself,  but  only  to  read,  with  a  running  commentary,  the 
aothots  who  had  written  about  it.  That  practice  was  in  vigour  among  all 
Faculties ;  and  Roger  Bacon  has  reduced  it  to  this  formula :  He  who  knows 
the  text,  knows  whatever  is  in  the  science. 

Bat  the  capital  exercise  was  disputation,  and  the  weapon  of  disputation 
was  the  meager  syllogism.  No  written  compositions ;  no  study  of  any 
orator  or  poet.  From  the  thirteenth  century,  we  hear  no  longer  of  Virgil, 
Horace,  Cicero.  Logic  has  intruded  everywhere,  and  superseded  every 
other  study.  Oral  discussion  is  the  only  labour  of  the  scholars.  **  They 
dispute  during  dinner,"  says  an  eye-witness ;  **  they  dispute  after  dinner ; 
they  dispute  publicly,  privately,  in  any  place,  in  any  time.  They  make  it 
a  point  of  honour  to  find  problems  in  the  roost  unpretending  matters.  Upon 
the  mere  words,  Scribe  mihi,  ^  Write  to  me,'  they  will  put  questions  of 
grammar,  of  dialectics,  of  metaphysics,  and  of  natural  philosophy.  They 
leave  to  the  adversary  no  time  to  explain  himself.  Should  he  attempt  to 
unfold  his  meaning,  they  cry,  *  Come  to  the  point ;  answer  categorically.' 
They  care  not  for  truth ;  they  only  think  of  vindicating  what  they  have 
advanced.  They  get  hoarse  by  hard  shouting ;  they  are  prodigal  of  rude 
things,  insults,  and  threatening  words.  They  even  come  to  kicking,  and 
fighting,  and  biting.  Dispute  degenerates  into  brawl,  and  brawl  into 
battle." 

What  are  we  to  infer  from  all  those  facts?  Truly,  that,  in  the  middle 
ages^  the  atady  of  ancient  literature  was  everywhere  narrow^  pinched  in, 
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and  compressed.  The  traditiona  of  the  heathen  world  had  not  been  lio- 
lently  broken  up,  but  impoverished  and  exhausted.  Enoagh  Temsincd  to 
shoot  np  again.  Bat  what  remained,  watched  over  by  the  jealooi  fjt  of 
the  church,  lay  sleeping  in  monasteries  and  uniyersitiea,  like  a  leed  laid 
in  store  during  winter;  which,  before  it  sprouts,  waits  for  the  geDislmflQCMS 
of  a  better  season. 

A  thing  wholly  forsaken  in  those  times  was  the  study  of  Gresk.  It  b 

known,  that,  in  the  schools,  when  some  wortis  of  that  unknown  huigm* 

Occurred  in  a  Latin  author,  they  used  to  say,  Gr<Beum  est;  wm  UgUar: 

'*  It  is  Greek,  and  must  not  be  read."    Even  at  the  end  of  the  fonrteenth 

century,  the  most  active  promoter  of  the  revival  of  letters,  the  adminibk 

Petrarch,  pressed  on  his  lips  the  text  of  Homer's  poems,  which  he  it  lait 

possessed,  but  was  not  able  to  understand.    Now,  do  not  think  thst  then 

was  nothing  more,  in  this  letting  alone  of  Greek,  than  the  ignoranee  of  s 

foreign  language ;  that  is  to  say,  of  some  thousands  of  words,  which  eany 

nothing  but  themselves  to  the  mind,  and  can  be  easily  supplied  by  phziM 

of  another  origin.    It  was  not  only  the  language  of  Greece,  that  had  fallen 

into  oblivion  ;  it  was  a  thing  much  more  important,  much  more  predons, 

than  the  finest  idioms  in  the  world  :  I  mean,  the  Hellenic  spirit,  the  fruit 

of  that  long  labour  of  thought,  during  an  entire  age,  and  that,  perhaps,  the 

most  noble  and  fertile  in  the  history  of  mankind.    Think,  indeed,  of  what 

tiie  spirit  of  Greece  was,  and  of  the  wide  gap  which  its  absence  left  in  the 

disinherited  world. 

Greece  shadows  forth,  in  the  history  of  civilization,  an  admirable  thiqg, 
^the  natural  feeling  of  beauty.    The  most  striking  feature  of  the  Helloiic 
race  is  the  spontaneousness  of  its  development.    Everything  in  it  is  original 
and  native.    If  you  except  some  few  ideas  borrowed,  and  common  to  all 
nations,  connecting  together  all  the  branches  of  the  family,  these  miates 
owe  nothing  to  anyone,  but  to  their  own  refined  sense,  and  to  their  skie% 
mountains,  and  seas.    The  thought  springs  from  their  souls,  as  a  flower 
from  its  stem.  Their  artless  creeds  are  the  faithful  mirror  of  the  sarrovnd* 
ing  objects.    They  catch  hold  of  nature  with  their  eyes  and  their  &ocr; 
and  this  first    impression  becomes  their  religion,  worship,  science,  and 
poetry.    Even  the  errors,  prejudices,  and  limits  of  their  minds  still  retain 
the  gracefulness  of  natural  blemishes.    A  young  and  ever-blooming  nstiooi 
-^like  Apollo,  its  radiant  image, — they  spread  over  the  world,  which  thej 
contemplate,  something  of  their  own  youthfulness.    The  gods  appear  to 
them  through  the  azure  of  their  wonderful  sky.    Nature  has  for  them 
motherly  smiles,  and  childish  terrors,  which  she  soon  kisses  away.    That 
sea,  all  silvered  with  light,  all  intersected  with  islands,  and  limited  by  oooti- 
nents  on  every  side,  has  lost  its  dreadful  majesty.    It  is  no  longer  the 
awful  image  of  infinity.    To  please  fortunate  Greece,  old  ocean  has  Itid 
aside  his  crown  of  glory  ;  he  lovingly  clasps  the  flowery  Cydades  io  hia 
beautiful  blue  waves,  still  thrilling  for  the  birth  of  the  goddess  of  beaoty. 
The  everlasting  attraction  of  ancient  Greece  proceeds  from  her  betag  at 
once  natural  and  refined.  Everything  is  umple^  and  without  any  iatricaey, 
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in  the  Greek  society.  la  their  wars,  individual  gallantry  is  all- powerful ; 
in  their  commonwealths,  the  government  is  a  science  attainable  by  commoi^ 
flenae.  They  cast  lots  to  appoint  the  magistrates  ;  and  tha  orator  is  the 
troe  Boyereign.  Learning  b  not  overloaded  with  ponderous  erudition,  not 
chained  down  by  traditions  and  the  eiugencies  of  caste.  Free  from  bygones, 
delusions,  and  pre-engagements,  it  springs  with  confidence  toward  the  con-* 
quest  of  the  world,  still  ret^ning,  in  its  investigations,  the  rashness  and 
enthusiasm  of  poetry.  Art,  at  last,  (art,  which,  at  its  first  step,  is  chiefly 
the  expression  of  fancy  and  feeling,)  reached  perfection  among  those  men 
that  were  all  feeling  and  ingenuous  emotion.  Look  at  the  monuments  of 
their  architecture,  and  acknowledge  that  even  their  ruins  are  more  beauti* 
fal  than  our  masterpieces.  Let  an  Athenian  artist  draw  a  mere  line,  and  it 
will  he  one  of  grace  and  beauty.  Let  him  sketch  the  shaft  of  a  column* 
or  the  horizontal  ground  of  a  peristyle,  and  two  thousand  years  afterwarda 
that  immortal  line,  that  imperishable  curve,  will  be  the  model  and  the 
despair  of  our  artbta. 

And,  in  their  Belles  Lettres,  how  many  masterpieces,  how  many  marveb, 
from  Homer  down  to  Theocritus,  from  Herodotus  to  Plutarch  !  I  shall 
only  observe,  that,  in  spite  of  the  diversity  of  their  subjects  and  geniuses, 
all  the  Greek  writers  have  a  common  character  ;  I  mean,  that  of  exquisite 
lutfuro/neM,— the  justness  of  their  ideas,  language,  and  proportions.  Nature 
speaks  thus^  when  nature  speaks  well.  And  that  nice  taste,  that  feeling  of 
what  b  suitable,  is  not,  among  them,  the  effect  of  long  trials.  Greece  was 
endowed  with  it  from  her  infancy :  it  is,  as  Fenelon  says, ''  the  gentle  aim* 
plicity  of  a  newborn  world.*' 

Now,  that  instinctive  feeling  of  beauty  and  of  proportion,  that  highest 
inspiration  of  the  art,  which  had  already  dwindled  away  in  great  and 
majestic  Rome,  (the  city  of  ambition,  conquest,  and  law,)  was  wholly 
tttinguished  in  the  pious  darkness  of  the  middle  ages.  How  melancholy 
ersTy thing  looks  in  this  barbarous  world !  How  withered  is  the  imagina* 
tion  of  man !  Here  Pericles  might  have  said,  as  when  he  was  mourning 
for  the  youth  mown  down  by  war,  *<  The  year  has  lost  its  spring."  To  all 
the  calamities  of  invasion  and  the  feudal  system,  are  joined  the  stern  teach- 
bgi,  the  **  salutary  "  threats,  of  the  church.  Down  to  the  year  1000,  men 
lived  in  terror  of  the  impending  end  of  the  world.  They  durst  neither 
plant  nor  build,  as  they  expected  every  morning  to  be  roused,  with  all  the 
dead,  by  the  trumpet  of  the  archangel.  The  marvellous  of  the  middle  ages 
u  of  a  severe  and  sinister  greatness.  A  thousand  dreary  legends  half  open 
the  future  world,  the  world  beyond  the  grave.  The  great  poem  of  the 
middle  ages,  the  dark  flower  of  that  cold  season,  is  a  journey  to  the  super- 
natural world,  to  hell,  purgatory,  and  heaven.  Allusion  is  made  to  the 
>^nge  and  magnificent  work  of  Dante.  Is  not  the  earth,  indeed,  a  place 
of  exile,  a  mournful  valley  of  tears?  Heaven  alone  is  the  true  home, 
^k  at  those  Gothic  piles,  which,  like  an  eternal  aspiration,  sprim<  up  in 
lH)ld  towers  far  froin  thb  ground  which  they  hate  and  despise,  instead  of 
spreading  gracefully  in  horizontal  lines^like  the  monuments  of  Greece.  Look 
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at  those  lank- Bided  statues  which  people  the  niches  and  porches  of  the  etthe- 
drals.  How  ignorant  and  scornful  is  the  artist,  as  to  the  body,  and  thebesaty 
of  fomi !  The  onlj  beauty  of  the  middle  ages  is  the  beam  of  thought  thit 
pierces  through  the  envelope  of  fleshy  and  throws  upon  the  meager  image 
a  reflex  of  infinity. 

You  hare  just  now  seen,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  what  the  middle  sgcslud 
lost  of  the  tradition  of  the  ancient  world ;  and  you  understand  the  task  of 
the  "  revival,"  which  was,  of  course,  to  give  new  life  to  whatever  was  god 
and  excellent  in  Hellenism.  But  is  that  all  its  task  1  Is  the  reviTal  to  be 
nothing  else  but  a  renewal  of  antiquity,  an  ingenious  copy  of  an  obUteiated 
picture  ?  Were  this  all  its  work,  I  dare  say  it  would  have  been  of  no  gieit 
importance  and  promise.  The  ages  do  not  repeat  themselves ;  never  is  a 
society  just  the  servile  image  of  another.  Besides  the  want  of  a  Teriring, 
the  sixteenth  century  felt  the  necessity  of  a  transforming.  It  was  not  onlj 
a  revival,  but,  moreover,  an  assimilation. 

Were  the  middle  ages  doomed  to  perish  entirely  in  their  turn  ?  Sboold 
they  leave  nothing  in  the  civilization  of  mankind  1  Have  those  ten  laboriess 
and  gloomy  centuries  been  quite  fruitless  ?  Far  from  it :  the  contrary  vosU, 
perhaps,  be  more  true.  There  are  few  periods  of  history  more  original  and 
creative  than  the  middle  ages.  Such  seems  to  be  the  law  of  oor  natoR : 
the  less  rich  it  is  in  traditions,  the  more  abundant  in  personal  efforts.  When 
the  spring  of  teaching  dries  up,  vital  strength  is  doubly  powerful. 

Consider,  indeed,  how  many  things  were  created  in  the  middle  agM,  which 
antiquity  had  never  known.  First,  the  most  wonderful  of  all, — ^that  whieh 
nobody,  whatever  his  religious  creed,  can  exactly  estimate, — ^I  mean,  the 
Catholic  church.  You  would,  truly,  have  astonished  Aristotle  very  mQeh,the 
sage  who  had  collected  the  constitutions  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  cities  or 
states,  had  you  foretold  to  him  that  one  day  the  whole  of  Europe^  though 
divided  into  several  more  or  less  barbarous  states,  would  dream,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  realize  the  ideal,  of  a  large  spiritual  society,  with  its  deetiTe 
chief  and  magbtrates,  without  any  tie  but  a  common  fiaith,  without  sdj 
weapon  but  speech,  any  pledge  of  obedience  to  the  rulers  but  the  volan- 
tary  allegiance  of  the  subjects ;  that  that  empire  would  have  its  Amphi^ 
tyonic  meetings,  where  the  laws  of  thought,  and  the  creed  of  mankind,  an 
voted ;  that  the  religion  of  that  state,  instead  of  remaining  what  religin 
was  in  his  age,  a  body  of  vain  ceremonies,  a  traffic  of  incense  and  &TOiin 
between  men  and  heaven,  would  become  chiefly  a  system  of  moralify,  more 
complete  than  his  Ethics ;  that  they  would  adore  the  only  God  in  spirit  sad 
in  truth  ;  and  that,  at  least  in  principle,  virtue  would  be  the  true  worship. 
Had  this  been  said  to  Aristotle,  be  sure  that  great  genius  would  have  admired 
such  a  constitution,  and  respectfully  written  it  down  at  the  head  of  his 
collection. 

Feudalism  itself,  which  I  do  not  like  much,  and  do  not  at  all  ngfet,hsd 
its  greatness,  as  well  as  its  transitory  necessity ;  and  it  has  brought  forth 
fruits,  some  of  which,  thanks  to  God,  will  outlive  the  tree  that  bore  them.  I 
shall  only  cite  the  feeling  of  honour.    Antiquity  knew  cooxage  and  viitoa. 
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Bal  fhat  dainty  flower  of  yirtne  and  connge— that  self-respeot  of  man» 
which  no  logpicion  mast  Bnlly^  no  shade  must  darken— that  snblime  snper- 
ttition  which  exaggerates  the  religion  of  dutj— was  an  offspring  of  bar- 
barous times.  A  thing  admirable  to  think  of  I  When,  after  Charlemagne  ^ 
all  had  fallen  into  chaos,  when  there  was  no  empire,  no  right,  no  pnblic 
force,  then  an  idea  governed  Europe,  a  feeling  stood  erect  instead  of  a  con- 
Btitotion.  A  knight  takes  off  his  gauntlet,  lays  his  right  hand  between  the 
two  hands  of  another  knight^  and  says  to  him,  **  I  am  thy  man."  Suoh  Is 
the  foundation  of  the  edifice ;  the  whole  feudal  society  rests  upon  a  giren 
word.  The  vassal  will  transgress  all  the  laws  of  morality,  but  not  the  law 
of  honour ;  he  will  fearlessly  die,  to  defend  his  liege  lord.  The  heroes  of 
Homer  will  flee  twenty  times,  without  any  shame ;  Oliver  and  Roland 
would  die  twenty  times,  rather  than  fall  back  a  step.  And,  if  those  doughty 
warriors  are  but  sublime  lies,  the  feeling  that  warms  them  is  the  real  life  of 
their  nation.  Their  children's  children  will  not  fidl  back  more  than  their 
ares ;  and  on  the  days  of  the  greatest  misfortunes,  in  the  new  defeats  of 
Roneevauz,  the  companions  of  another  Charlemagne  will  die,  but  will  not 
sorrender. 

How  far  are  we  from  that  Hellenic  spirit  which  we  were  contemplating 
just  now  ?  We  have  glanced  over  two  different  worlds,  which  have  suc- 
ceeded, withont  understanding  or  knowing,  each  other.  On  one  hand, 
Greece,  the  world  of  nature  and  beauty  ;  on  the  other,  the  middle  ages,  the 
world  of  morality,  and  of  holiness,  at  least  in  doctrine.  The  one  is  the 
glorification  of  life,  joy,  and  the  flesh  ;  the  other  is  the  apotheosis  of  death, 
BQffering,  and  spirit.  These  are  two  kinds  of  worship  that  seem  to  be  of 
the  most  opposite  nature  ;  the  one,  of  the  body  ;  the  other,  of  the  soul. 
Bot  are  not  body  and  soul  united  in  us  ?  Is  distinction  necessarily  a  con- 
flict? and  would  it  not  be  the  triumph  of  civilization  to  harmonize  those  two 
parts  of  man? 

We  can  now  answer  the  question  I  asked  of  myself  in  the  very  beginning 
of  this  lecture.  What  is  the  spirit  of  the  revival  of  learning  ?  What  part 
did  it  perform  in  the  great  drama  of  mankind  ?  The  revival  b  the  end 
of  a  rariance,  the  reconciliation  of  two  ages  which  were  meant  to  com- 
plete each  other.  The  revival  is  the  confluence  where  both  streams  of 
modem  civilization,  namely,  Hellenism  and  Christianity,  are  united. 

Though  the  sixteenth  century  has  found  anew,  and  imitated,  and  worshipped 
antiquity,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  sixteenth  century  is  by  any  means 
antiquity.  Differences  shine  forth  everywhere,  in  politics,  in  religion,  in 
the  arts.  Antiquity  was  republican  ;  the  sixteenth  century  is  monarehial. 
Antiquity  was  municipal,  each  city  being  a  centre,  and  jealous  of  its  inde- 
pendence ;  the  sixteenth  century  tends  to  association.  The  nations  in  their 
alliances  seek  for  a  European  equilibrium.  They  retain,  from  the  middle 
ages,  the  great  recollection  of  the  universality  of  the  church,  and  want  to 
carry  it  into  the  temporal  governments.  Antiquity  had  an  outward  reli- 
gion, which  regulated  worship  without  interfering  with  consciences ;  the 
nzteenth  century  will  enlarge  Christianity,  and  make  it  its  life,  refomub*' 
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tioQ,  strifes^  and,  alas !  civil  wars.  It  will  restore  to  the  reUgion  of  tlit 
middle  ages  deep  learnings  eathusiasm,  and  martyrs.  Antiqnitjadorei  tbt 
beauty  of  form,  and  was  generally  as  heathen  in  its  arts  ta  in  its  creeds ; 
the  sixteenth  century  will  infuse  the  spirit  into  the  matter,  the  scml  into 
the  body,  feeling  into  beauty.  Tasso  will  not  resemble  Homer ;  and  RiSmIU 
will  rise  higher  than  Phidias. 

The  rerival  is,  then,  properly,  a  reconciliation.  With  its  help,  the  mid* 
die  ages,  having  grown  up  alone,  are  connected  with  antiquity.  The  otphan 
humanity  has  once  more  found  her  mother.  With  what  joy  that  union  of 
both  worlds  was  wrought ! 

O  qui  eomplejut,  et  gaudia  quantafuere  ! 

At  the  outset  of  the  revival,  everything  is  youthfulneas,  joy,  unbomMled 
hope.  Europe,  released  from  gloomy  theocracy,  brightens  as  under  a  new 
sun.  Hear  a  contemporary :  "  O  ages !  O  letters  1 "  cries  Ulrich  ton  Bat- 
ten. "  It  is  a  joy  to  live.  No  rest  for  any  one.  Stndy  thrives,  the  niod 
awake.  0  barbarism,  thou  art  undone.  Away,  away !  '*  ^  Vtgai  lAidis, 
florent  ingenia,  Oj  scecuium  I  0  iiUercB  !  Juvat  vivere^  Aedpe  ia^wmm^ 
harbaries  ;  exilium  prwtpiee  I " 

Then  all  is  renewed.  Another  world, from  theend  of  theAtiantic,siietdMs 
out  her  arms  to  the^old  continent.  The  body  of  man  rerealB  its  mysteries : 
Vesalius's  scalpel  points  out  the  road  to  the  genius  of  Harvey.  Frintiif, 
that  tenth  muse,  insures  immortality  to  her  sisters. 

Chance  of  birth  forwards  that  animation.  All  the  kings  are  young,  st  tiM 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centnry ;  Francis  the  First,  Charles  the  Fifth, 
Henry  the  Eighth.  The  Roman  see  itself,  that  throne  of  old  men,  recoives 
the  young  pope,  Leo  the  Tenth.  And  what  a  sight  does  Eorope  then  offer  I 
Brilliant  Italy  giyes  the  signal.  Here  Is  Florence  with  the  Medici,  with 
Politiano,\Brunelle8chi,  and  Michel  Angelo.  Here  is  Rome,  and  its  yonth- 
ful  court  of  worldly-minded  cardinals,  the  Bembi,  the  Bibiena,  elegmt 
artists,  profane  Ciceronians, — ^how  unlike  the  austere  companions  of  Hilde- 
brand  !  The  Vatican  brightens  with  all  the  beams  of  Olympus :  the  old 
tombs  of  the  apostles  start  with  astonishment,  under  those  unknown  peri- 
styles, those  graceful  cupolas,  in  the  shade  of  thooe  marvellous  fmeees 
which  the  heirs  and  'rivals  of  Apelles  conjure  up  from  their  geniuses.  Let, 
then,  France  go,  with  Charles  the  Eighth,  Louis  the  Twelfth,  and  Frt&eis 
the  First,  and  light  her  torch  at  thb  focus  of  the  arts.  Let  England  prepere 
to  bring  forth  her  gentle  Spenser,  her  immortal  Shakspeare.  Let  Lotber 
lay  hold  of  Europe,  and  tear  it  to  pieces  with  hip  powerful  hands :  ho  will 
arouse,  by  the  wrestling,  even  the  Roman  church  that  he  sought  to  over- 
throw ;  and  after  dreadful  fights,  and  many  bloody  days,  the  only  con- 
queror that  remains,  standing  on  the  battle-field,  will  be  liberty  of  conseieact 
— ^inviolability  of  thought. 

What  admirable  phenomena  of  history  are  theae  revivals,  these  soMer- 
ings  that  knit  together  again  the  broken  threads  of  tradition  I  Wbea  bv- 
barism  has  come  and  smitten  the  world,  then  nnttring  natue  sts  dovn 
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^ain  to  her  work,  and,  by  her  own  might,  brings  forth  a  new  ciyillxation. 

Then,  on  a  blessed  day,  the  young  society  finds  again  the  traces  of  the  old 

one,  restores  and  rerives  it,  borrows  its  treasores,  bat  purifies  them  in  its 
orDcible,  and  coins  them  with  its  stamp*  Far  from  me  any  fatalistic  opinion ; 
I  do  not  believe  that  barbarism  is  ever  necessary  or  nsefal.    The  world 

would  not  proceed  the  less,  without  those  fearful  cataclysms  that  subvert 
and  destroy  the  toil  of  ten  ages.  But  God  has  provided  in  the  bosom  of 
hamanity  a  refreshing  strength,  which  restores  that  noble  patient  to  health ; 
and  often,  after  illness,  the  return  to  life  assumes  an  unutterable  charm* 

Nor  was  the  sixteenth  century  alone  favoured  with  such  a  blessing* 
Several  times  before  it,  we  meet  in  history  similar  revivals*  Greece  is  a 
branch  plucked  off  from  the  stem  of  Asia.  Fallen  into  the  rudeness  of  the 
Pelopide,  Greece  has  fox^otten  the  traditional  teaching  of  the  priesthoods 
of  Thrace, — of  Orpheus,  and  Linus,  whose  names  alone  are  retiuned  in 
fabulous  legends.  She  grows  up,  also,  in  a  salutary  ignorance  of  the  wealth 
of  her  eastern  forefathers.  She  creates  for  herself  her  constitutions,  arts, 
poetry,  and  eloquence.  Then  the  noblest  of  her  sons  inquire  after  the  past 
time.  Plato  visits  Egypt,  where  he  gathers  the  traditions  of  the  sanctuaries ; 
Aristotle  explores  the  East  by  the  hands  of  Alexander ;  and  Greek  philo- 
sophy is  the  fruit  of  that  union  of  the  two  worlds.  Rome,  the  Pelasgio 
city,  daughter  of  ancient  Greece,  grows  up  too,  far  from  her  mother,  and 
makes  for  herself  the  fortune  of  her  genius.  She  creates,  or  borrows  from 
her  brothers,  say  the  Etruscans,  Oscans,  Samnites,  her  religion,  customs,  and 
uncouth  poetry.  These  are  the  middle  ages  of  Rome.  At  last  the  day  of 
the  revival  comes  for  her.  Conquered  Greece  subdues  her  rude  conquerors ; 
and  Terence,  Horace,  Virgil,  will  be  read  by  posterity* 

Are  we  not  ourselves,  we  of  the  nineteenth  century,  engaged  even  now 
in  making  one  of  those  revivals,  or  at  least  one  of  those  reunions,  like  the 
changes  wrought  formerly  by  Plato  and  Aristotle  ?  All  the  branches  of 
the  large  human  family  are  about  to  unite,  and  to  understand  each  other. 
Bosaaet  knew  Egypt  only  through  Herodotus ;  Champollion  has  revealed 
%ypt  to  us.  Anquetil  Duperron,  Eugene  Bumouf,  and  the  learned  Eng- 
lish Asiatic  Society,  have  opened  to  us  the  midland  Asia ;  and  a  beam  of 
light  has  shone  upon  the  cradle  of  our  languages  and  traditions*  In  our 
days  a  mysterious  need  urges  us  still  farther  on ;  and,  lo !  China  and  Japan 
promise  to  disclose  the  secret  of  their  life*  The  sword,  that  rude  plough- 
share of  civilization,  begins,  as  always,  by  rending  the  clay*  But  have 
patience  and  good  hope*  The  philosopher  follows  close  upon  the  heels  of 
the  soldier ;  and  the  genius  of  Aristotle  keeps  pace  with  the  valour  of 
Alexander. 

Nay,  the  place  where  I  am  speaking  reminds  me  that  often  the  word  of 
God  forestalls  the  sword  of  man,  and  that,  in  her  conquests,  charity  goes 
beyond  ambition.  Does  not  this  congregation  send  forth  a  valiant  army  of 
Missionaries  into  the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth  ?  Like  Peter,  the  glorious 
apostle,  you  have  become  fishers  of  men,  and  your  nets  have  inwrapt  the 
globe*    Let  other  and  more  worthy  voices  praise  yon  for  religion's  sake :  I 
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shall  thank  yon  in  Uie  name  of  humanity*  Thongh  enlisted  nnder  diffHnat 
hanneny  you  and  we  fight  for  the  same  cause :  we  are  happy  in  jmr  saocea. 
May  France  and  England  henceforward  know  of  no  other  strife ;  but  only 
Tie  with  each  other  which  shall  carry  farthest  the  standard  of  Ghriit  aad 
ciTllization ! 


LAST  HOURS  OP  PRINCE  ALBERT.* 

Thbrb  has  reached  us  from  abroad  a  most  interesting  extract  from  a  letter 
which  was  written  by  a  member  of  the  Queen's  household  shortly  after  the 
death  of  Prince  Albert.  The  extremely  confidential  position  which  the 
writer  held  at  the  time  not  only  gives  the  assurance  of  perfect  relisbility» 
but  invests  the  following  lines  with  a  very  special  interest.  After  describ- 
ing the  grief  and  fears  of  the  whole  household  for  the  Queen,  the  write 
spesks  of  the  personal  loss  sustained  in  the  death  of  Prince  Albert : — "  How 
I  shall  miss  his  conversation  about  the  children !  He  used  oflen  toeme 
into  the  schoolroom  to  speak  about  the  education  of  the  children  ;  aodbi 
never  left  me  without  my  feeling  that  he  had  strengthened  my  handj^snd 
raised  the  standard  I  was  aiming  at.  Nothing  mean  or  frivolous  cosU 
exist  in  the  atmosphere  that  surrounded  him  ;  the  conversation  could  not 
be  trifling  if  he  was  in  the  room.  I  dread  the  return  of  spring  for  my  dcsr 
lady.  It  was  his  favourite  time  of  the  year.  The  opening  leaves^  the  eszly 
flowers,  and  fresh  green,  were  such  a  delight  to  him,  and  he  so  loved  to  jMsat 
out  their  beauUes  to  his  children,  that  it  will  be  terrible  to  see  them  with* 
out  him.  The  children  kept  his  table  supplied  with  primroees,  which  he 
especially  loved.  The  last  Sunday  he  passed  on  earth  was  a  very  Ueaed 
one  for  the  Princess  Alice  to  look  back  upon.  He  was  very  ill  and  verj 
weak,  and  she  spent  the  afternoon  alone  with  him,  while  the  others  were 
in  church.  He  begged  to  have  his  sofa  drawn  to  the  window,  that  he  might 
see  the  sky,  and  the  clouds  sailing  past.  He  then  asked  her  to  play  to  him, 
and  she  went  through  several  of  his  favourite  hymns  and  chorals.  After 
she  had  played  some  time,  she  looked  round  and  saw  him  lying  back,  hii 
hands  folded  as  if  in  prayer,  and  his  eyes  shut.  He  lay  so  long  witheat 
moving,  that  she  thought  he  had  fallen  asleep.  Presently  he  looked  upani 
smiled.  She  said,  *  Were  you  asleep,  dear  papa?'  *  O  no,*  he  answeied; 
'only  I  have  such  sweet  thoughts.'  During  his  illness  his  hands  were 
often  folded  in  prayer ;  and,  when  he  did  not  speak,  his  serene  hce  showed 
that  the  *  happy  thoughts '  were  with  him  to  the  end.  The  Princess  Alice's 
fortitude  has  amazed  us  all.  She  saw  from  the  first  that  both  her  fsther 
and  mother^s  firmness  depended  on  her  firmness,  and  she  set  herself  to  the 
duty.  He  loved  to  speak  openly  of  his  condition,  and  had  many  wishes  to 
express.  He  loved  to  hear  hymns  and  prayers.  He  could  not  speak  to  the 
Queen  of  himself,  for  she  could  not  bear  to  listen,  and  shut  her  eyes  to  the 
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danger.    Her  daughter  saw  that  she  mast  act  differently,  and  she  nerer  let 
her  Toice  falter,  or  shed  a  single  tear,  in  his  presence*    She  sat  bj  him,  lis- 
tened to  all  he  saidy  repeated  hymns,  and  then,  when  she  could  bear  it  no 
longer,  would  walk  calmly  to  the  door,  and  then  rush  away  to  her  room, 
retuming  soon  with  the  same  calm  and  pale  face  without  any  appearance 
of  the  agitation  she  had  gone  through.    I  have  had  several  interviews  with 
the  poor  Queen  since.    The  first  time  she  said,  *  You  can  feel  for  me,  for 
you  have  gone  through  this  trial.'    Another  time  she  said,  how  strange  it 
teemed,  when  she  looked  back,  to  see  how  much  for  the  last  six  months  the 
Prince's  mind  had  dwelt  upon  death  and  the  future  state ;  their  conversa- 
tion had  so  often  turned  upon  these  subjects,  and  they  had  read  together  a 
book  called  ^  Heaven  our  Home,'  which  had  interested  him  very  much. 
He  once  said  to  her, '  We  don't  know  in  what  state  we  shall  meet  again ; 
bot  that  we  shall  recognise  each  other,  and  be  together  in  eternity,  I  am 
perfectly  certain.'    It  seemed  as  if  it  had  been  intended  to  prepare  her 
mind  and  comfort  her,  though  of  course  it  did  not  strike  her  then.    She 
said  she  was  a  wonder  to  herself,  and  she  was  sure  it  was  in  answer  to  the 
prayers  of  her  people  that  she  was  so  sustained.    She  feared  it  would  not 
last,  and  that  times  of  agony  were  before  her.    She  said,  *  There*s  not  the 
bitterness  in  this  trial  that  I  felt  when  I  lost  my  mother.     I  was  so  rebel- 
lious then  ;  but  now  I  can  see  the  mercy  and  love  that  are  mixed  in  my 
trial.'    Her  whole  thought  now  is  to  walk  worthy  of  him  ;  and  her  great- 
est comfort  to  think  that  his  spirit  is  always  near  her,  and  knows  all  that 
she  is  doing." 


RIVER-FISHING  IN  NORWAY. 

Thb  Alten,  (says  a  correspondent  of  the  leading  journal,  who  dates  at 
Trondhjem,  August  26th,  1864,)  from  its  size  and  rapid  streams,  its  suc- 
cession of  pools,  and  the  weight  and  quantity  of  fish,  is  probably  the  finest 
salmon  river  in  the  world. 

Taking  its  rise  in  the  barren,  wide-stretching  fjeld  which  constitutes 
Norwegian  Lapland,  it  pursues  a  northerly  course,  eventually  reaching  the 
Qord  which  is  called  after  its  name,  about  three  miles  from  the  little  station 
of  Bosekop,  known  to  travellers  as  the  starting-point  of  the  mountain-route 
which  leads  to  the  top  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  About  twenty-five  miles 
from  the  mouth  is  a  foss,  which  prevents  the  salmon  ascending  further. 
The  whole  of  the  fishing  from  the  sea  to  this  is  let  on  a  long  lease  to  the 
Duke  of  Roxburghe,  who,  succeeding  other  British  sportsmen  like  himself, 
(whose  names,  incised  on  the  solid  portals  of  Reipas,  are  still  fondly  remem- 
bered,) by  his  kindness  and  liberality  to  the  inhabitants,  and  the  way  in 
which  he  has  identified  himself  with  their  language,  interests,  and  wants, 
IB  deservedly  looked  upon  as  a  public  benefactor. 

It  was  formerly  the  habit  of  Norwegians  rather  to  sneer  at  English 
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•almon-fishen ;  as,  fishing  merelj  for  trade  and  profit  themsdrcs,  thej 
eoald  not  understand  the  idea  of  people  paying  for  the  priTilege  of  simply 
oatching  fish  and  delirering  them  up  afterwards.  Sport  was  a  thing  thst 
never  entered  into  their  calculation.  But,  as  they  have  began  to  oado^ 
stand  and  appreciate  our  countrymen  better,  theae  annual  Tints  an  looked 
forward  to  with  increaring  eagerness  and  pleasure. 

The  amount  of  money  that  is  brought  into  the  country,  and  the  iD^icet 
advantages  which  follow  in  the  wake  of  a  steady  increase  of  tnvdleriiin 
duly  recognised  ;  and  Norway  has  done  her  part  to  meet  the  demandi  vpoa 
her,  in  making  the  crooked  places  straight,  and  the  path  easy.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  that  no  country  during  the  last  ten  years,  oonadering  its 
limited  resources,  has  made  more  rapid  progress,  as  evinced  in  the  inenased 
facilities  of  communication,  the  laying  down  of  telegraphs,  and  the  fonos- 
tion  of  new  roads,  which  for  engineering  skill  are  not  to  be  surpaned  in 
Europe.  You  might  now  drive  your  coach  through  Gnlbrandsdal  oTcrthe 
Bovre  Fjeld.  You  can  telegraph  from  Trondhjem  to  wherever  a  telc^itm 
can  be  sent ;  and  you  will  soon  be  able  to  do  so  from  Hammerfieit,<he 
northernmost  town  in  the  world. 

The  proprietorship  of  the  Alten  is  peculiarly  constituted,  differing  from 
that  of  any  other  river  in  the  country  ;  being  vested  in  the  hands  of  a  oom- 
Iiany  of  one  hundred  members,  all,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  Norwcgiaoi, 
chosen  out  of  a  tribe  of  Qu&ns,  who,  originally  emigrating  from  Finltod, 
settled  on  the  banks,  driving  out  the  Laps,  the  weaker  race,  while  thej  in 
their  turn  are  being  supplanted  by  the  hardy  Norseman.  To  these  Qu&u^ 
as  they  are  called,  the  possession  of  the  exclusive  right  of  fishing,  vhich 
in  former  days  was  very  considerable,  Avas  granted  by  royal  charter  whn 
Norway  was  under  the  dominion  of  the  Danes. 

They  are  physically  a  fine  race,  very  ingenious,  and,  like  most  people 
thrown  on  their  own  resources,  skilled  in  all  kinds  of  work ;  but  not  m 
given  to  hard  work,  nor  so  trustworthy,  honest,  and  independent,  ss  the 
Norwegians ;  more  prone  to  fishing  than  to  pastoral  pursuits.  They  ire 
first-rate  boatmen ;  and  the  build  of  the  river  boats,  which  b  very  pic- 
turesque, is  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  in  Norway,  and  exactly 
adapted  for  the  purpose. 

The  scenery  in  the  upper  part  of  the  fishing  is  very  wild  and  grand ;  ai 
the  river,  cleaving  its  way  throngh  the  solid  rock,  makes  magnificent  goiges 
which,  with  the  overhanging  precipices  above,  and  the  massive  boalden 
and  foaming  rapids  below,  have  a  very  fine  effect.  To  shoot  these  rapids  ii 
a  work  requiring  the  nicest  skill,  not  unattended  with  some  risk  ;  and  the 
way  the  Qa^ns  steer  down  them  is  a  sight  to  see.  A  mistake  is  fatal,  as 
the  boat  would  be  dashed  to  pieces  against  the  rocks ;  and  in  this  way  t«ro 
Laps  lost  their  lives  two  years  ago.  In  ascending  the  river,  the  boats  aie 
pushed  up  with  poles,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  Norwegian,  **aa^t*  as  it  wosld 
be  impossible  to  row  them  against  the  stream.  It  is  hard  work,  aad  the 
unpractised  hand  soon  comes  to  grief.    But  the  natives^  one  at  the  stem 
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and  the  other  at  the  bow,  **  stage  up  *'  as  fast  as  a  man  can  ordinaiiljr 

walk. 

As  the  river  nears  the  sea,  it  opens  out  into  a  green  smiling  valley.  The 
hills  on  either  side  are  clad  with  pines,  while  below  are  forests  of  the  grace- 
ful birch,  interspersed  with  alder,  by  the  water's  edge,  with  a  wild  wealth 
of  nnder-growth  of  flowers  and  ferns  in  almost  tropical  luxuriance,  which 
one  would  hardly  dream  of  in  this  latitude,  70%  and  which  strikes  the 
beholder,  as  he  first  visits  these  remote  regions,  with  admiration  and 
delight 

Comfortable  homesteads  are  seen  at  intervals,  with  patches  of  com,  oats^ 
barley,  and  sometimes  rye,  and  always  a  flourishing  crop  of  potatoes,  which 
seem  to  thrive  in  this  climate.  The  corn  was  now  (the  end  of  July)  in 
ear ;  and,  considering  it  was  not  sown  till  June,  the  rapidity  of  vegetation 
may  be  imagined  under  that  glorious  summer  sun  which  never  sets.  All 
nature  rejoices  in  the  genial  warmth.  **  The  hills  are  clothed  with  glad- 
ness, and  the  -valleys  laugh  and  sing,"  at  the  waking  up  of  the  Arctic 
rammer  mom  after  the  Arctic  winter  night. 

The  natives  scarce  have  time  to  sleep  during  the  endless  day,  or,  at  least, 
only  at  odd  hours  ;  and  Englishmen  follow  their  example,  generally  resting 
from  their  labours  during  the  day.  When  the  weather  is  hot,  the  salmon 
are  best  wooed  and  won  during  the  comparatively  cooler  hours  of  the  night. 
Nothing  can  be  more  enjoyable  than  one  of  these  fine  Arctic  nights.  The 
wild  solitude,  the  stillness  of  the  air,  unbroken  by  any  sound  save  the 
murmur  of  the  water  at  your  feet,  the  splash  of  the  salmon,  or,  it  may  be, 
the  lowing  of  the  cows,  with  their  tinkling  bells,  all  add  to  the  charm  of 
the  scene,  and  enhance  the  enjoyment.  To  descend  from  the  ideal  to  the 
real,  when  you  have  hooked  your  salmon,  go  to  land  and  roast  him  on  the 
quick  pine-wood  fire,  and,  with  a  piece  of  birch-bark  for  your  plate,  you 
haye  a  repast  fit  for  a  queen.  Who  can  describe  the  exqubite  flavour  of 
that  fish  ?  Who  can  paint  the  colour  of  those  creamy  flakes,  white  as  the 
driven  snow  1  But  the  Alten,  like  everything  else,  has  its  amari  aliguid, 
which  is  here  found  in  the  myriads  of  mosquitoes,  which  amount  to  a 
positive  pest  to  both  man  and  beast.  Whenever  you  are  fishing,  you  may 
observe  the  fires  which  the  peasants  light  in  the  neighbourhood  of  every 
"fteter,"  and  there  you  will  always  find  the  cattle  congregated,  seeking  the 
friendly  shelter  of  the  smoke  to  avoid  their  incessant  tormentors. 

It  was  on  the  25th  of  July,  one  of  the  brightest  of  bright  Arctic  summer 
days,  that  the  ''Racoon''  and  " Black  Eagle "  were  seen  quietly  steaming 
up  the  Fjord ;  and  when  it  was  known  that  the  son  of  the  Queen  of  Eng-* 
land  [the  Prince  Alfred]  was  on  board,  and  about  to  visit  the  Alten,  the 
excitement  and  delight  of  the  natives,  usually  so  impassive,  were  for  once 
^irly  aroused. 

Safe  anchorage  was  found  at  Elaaf  jord,  close  under  the  mines  of  the  Alten 
Copper-Works;  a  spot  which  Lord  Dufferin  in  hia  '* Letters  from  High 
Latitudes  **  has  rendered  familiar  to  most  English  readers.  The  next  day 
His  Royal  Highneaa^    acoompanied  by  the  Duke  of  Roxbuighei  Count 
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Gleichen,  captain  of  the  "  Racoon,"  Major  Cowell,  and  Mr.  Bricilej, 
steamed  over  the  Fjord  in  a  tiny  little  craft— the  thing  of  all  othen  for 
Norwegian  Qords— which  had  been  fitted  with  engines  on  board,  and  irhicii 
more  than  anything  excited  the  wonder  of  the  inhabitants. 


FACTS  ABOUT  FLOWERS. 

A  PLEASANT  page  on  <<The  Daily  Life  of  Plants,"  lately  giTen  by  i 
popular  Weekly,  contuns  the  following : — 

The  heat  of  flowers  is  strikingly  seen  in  Alpine  r^ona,  when  they  bloosi 
under  the  snow,  by  the  disappearance  of  the  snow  which  immedbtdj 
surrounds  them.  This  is  well  exemplified  in  the  blue-eyed  beauty  of  ih» 
Alps,  which  forms  a  complete  cavity  or  hollow  around  itself  when  it 
blossoms  nnder  the  snow. 

The  light  of  the  sun  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  formation  of  lesf-gfeoL 
Direct'sunlight,  indeed,  is  not  necessary ;  diffused  daylight  is  enough.  Woe 
it  possible,  then,  for  the  darkness  of  night  to  be  prolonged,  chlorophyl,  or 
leafogreen,  would  disappear  from  creation.  The  grass  of  onr  meadowy  and 
the  foliage  of  plants,  would  turn  white,  and  the  whole  of  their  vegetstin 
energy  would  be  expended  in  pushing  forth  weak,  watery,  and  etiolBted 
shoots  and  leayes.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  resins,  Tolatile  oil^ 
wax,  and  other  vegetable  products,  which  plants  elaborate  from  tbe  asp. 
Sunlight,  or,  at  any  rate,  diffused  daylight,  is  necessary  to  their  foimatioD, 
and  the  process  stops  during  the  night. 

Not  only  leaves  and  blades  of  grass,  but  flowers  also,  are  coloured  by  the 
sun.  The  beautiful  cluster  of  leaves,  popularly  called  the  flower,  is  only 
the  ordinary  green  foliage  of  the  plant  carried  forward  to  a  more  advaneed 
stage  of  oiganic  metamorphosis.  The  petals  of  flowers  are  usually  greeiush 
whilst  folded  together  in  the  bud  ;  and  they  only  change  their  odour,  so^ 
obtun  those  charming  and  radiant  hues  by  which  they  are  distiogoished, 
when  they  open  and  become  exposed  to  the  warm  bright  rays  of  the  son. 

Nature  shows  us  this  change  of  colour,  as  if  for  purposes  of  instmctioB, 
with  unusual  rapidity  in  some  flowers.  The  following  flowers,  for  ezampb» 
go  through  periodio  changes  of  colour  :— 

Hihiscua  mtaabilis.  This  is  a  malvaceous  plant,  a  native  of  the  Ei^ 
Indies,  which  has  been  properly  called  a  vegetable  chameleon.  In  the 
morning  its  flowers  are  white,  at  mid-day  pink,  and  in  the  evenii^  they 
shine  with  the  colour  of  the  rose. 

Oiadiolus  versieohr.  This  is  a  spedee  of  sword  lily,  and  a  native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  the  mombg  its  flowers  are  brown  ontude  sad 
yellow  inside,  in  the  evening  a  clear  blue.  During  the  night  the  blue  cdoax 
disappears,  and  in  the  morning  it  has  changed  back  to  brown;  sad  » 
for  eight  days  this  change  of  colour  takes  place. 

These  diurnal  changes  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers  oan  only  wait  ftoa 
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chemical  cbanges  in  the  colound  fluid  or  semi-flaid  matters  which  fill  the 
cells  of  the  petals ;  the  result  of  the  Tariability  of  the  amount  of  heat  and 
light  receired  from  the  sun  during  the  day.  It  may  be  called  solar  chemis* 
tiy ;  a  science  at  present  but  little  understood. 

The  odour  of  flowers  is  also  affected  by  these  daily  changes  of  temperature, 
light,  and  other  conditions  of  plant  life.  Some  flowers,  such  as  the  snow- 
flake  and  the  eyening  primrose,  are  more  fragrant  in  the  evening  than  in 
the  morning.  Each  flower,  in  fact,  has  its  own  time  of  emitting  its  fra* 
graDce.  The  fragrance  of  some  flowers,  as  well  as  the  colour,  is  changeable. 
It  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  sunlight  plays  an  important 
part  in  effecting  this  change  of  odour. 

The  amount  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  is  a  variable  quantity 
dnring  the  day.  And  many  plants  are  weather-prophets.  Thus,  if  the 
Siberian  sow-thistle  shuts  at  night,  the  ensuing  day  will  be  fine ;  if  it 
opens,  it  will  be  cloudy  and  rainy.  If  the  Afrioan  marigold  continues 
shot  after  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  rain  may  be  expected ;  and  if 
the  bindweed  is  open  in  the  morning,  it  will  shut  on  the  approach  of  rain. 
The  last  flower,  from  its  nice  susceptibility  in  this  respect,  has  been  called 
''the  poor  man's  weather-glass." 

The  faculty  which  some  flowers  possess  of  following  the  movements  of 
the  sun  during  the  day,  by  bending  or  turning  gradually  from  east  to  west 
as  the  day  advances,  and  during  the  night  returning  gradually  to  their 
eastern  position,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  catch  the  first  beams  of  the  sun  in  the 
morning,  is  a  fact  well  known  to  all  who  have  observed  nature.  So  also 
ereiybody  knows  that  flowers  open  in  the  morning  and  close  in  the 
evening :  their  petals,  in  fact,  close  up  in  the  same  folds,  and  return  to  the 
same  position,  which  they  originally  occupied  in  the  bud.  This  phenome- 
non was  called,  by  Linneus,  the  sleep  of  plants. 

The  phenomenon  of  the  opening  and  closing  of  flowers  is  not  a  moment- 
ary movement,  but  a  slow  and  continuous  process,  which  is  continually 
varying  in  intensity  during  the  different  hours  of  the  day.  The  complete 
expanuon  seldom  exceeds  an  hour  in  duration,  most  frequently  not  so 
long.  The  petals  then  begin  to  close,  at  first  slowly,  but  afterwards  more 
rapidly  as  they  become  folded  together ;  and  in  this  closed  condition  the 
flower  continues  until  the  time  of  opening  again  returns. 

Some  flowers  require  a  greater  amount  of  light  and  heat,  to  enable  them 
to  open,  than  others.  Hence  the  hours  of  the  day  are,  to  a  certain  extent, 
indicated  by  their  opening  and  closing  ;  and  Linneus  was  enabled  to  con* 
struct  what  he  fancifully  called  a  floral  clock.  Thus,  the  common  mom* 
iiig*gloTy  opens  at  dawn  ;  the  star  of  Bethlehem,  a  little  after  ten  o'clock ; 
the  ice-plant,  at  twelve  o'clock  at  noon.  On  the  contrary,  the  goat's 
beard,  which  opens  at  sunrise,  closes  at  mid-day.  The  morning-glory 
closes  at  the  same  hour,  provided  the  day  is  fine ;  but  if  it  is  cloudy,  and 
the  atmosphere  moist,  then  the  morning-glory  keeps  open  the  whole  day. 
The  flowers  of  the  thorn-apple  and  the  evening  primrose  open  at  sunaet ; 
thcae  of  the  night-flowering  cereus,  when  it  is  dark. 
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Aquatic  flowen  open  and  q^ose  with  the  greatest  regnlariiy.  Thii^  tlie 
whit«  water-lily  closes  its  flowers  at  sanset,  and  anks  below  the  water  foe 
the  night ;  and  in  the  morning  is  bnoyed  np  by  the  expanaon  of  its  petil^ 
and  again  floats  on  the  sorfaoe  as  before. 

So  long  as  the  corolla  is  open,  and  the  flower  awake,  it  prorcs  that  flM 
phint  is  active.  But  this  vegetable  activity  is  the  result  of  the  amount  of 
heat  and  light  derived  from  the  sun  ;  and  that  is  always  directly  in  pRH 
portion  to  the  elevation  of  the  sun  above  the  horizon.  This  ia  proved  by 
the  slumbering  of  flowers  in  polar  countries,  even  when  nnder  conliauou 
sunlight ;  the  sun  approaching  the  horizon  at  midnight,  but  not  sinkiii; 
below  its  surface.  The  flowers  thus  oontinaously  illuminated  go  to  sUep 
and  open  at  certain  hours,  with  as  much  r^:ularity  as  during  the  tempo- 
rary absence  and  reappearance  of  the  sun  in  lower  latitudes.  The  3Vms- 
talis  and  Anemone^  which  in  temperate  climates  produced  white  flewen, 
steep  themselves  in  the  beams  of  the  midnight  polar  sun  of  the  dcepot 
red.    They  continue  open  when  the  rest  of  the  polar  flowers  are  closed. 

Even  the  ordinary  green  leaves,  as  well  as  the  flowers,  are  affected  bv 
sleep.  This  is  particularly  viuble  in  those  plants  which  possess  oompomid 
leaves,  and  which  belong  to  the  natural  order  L^^uminasag^  or  the  pet 
tribe.  The  change  of  position  in  the  leaves  of  some  of  them  is  so  well 
marked,  that  they  present,  with  their  drooping  foliage^  a  totally  differait 
aspect  in  the  evening  from  the  morning.  A  little  girl,  who  had  obeovcd 
the  phenomenon  of  sleep  in  a  locust-tree  that  grew  before  her  nuisoy- 
window,  upon  being  required  to  go  to  bed  a  little  earlier  than  usual, 
replied,  with  much  acuteness,  **  0,  mother,  it  is  not  yet  time  to  go  to  bed. 
The  locust-tree  has  not  yet  begun  to  say  its  prayers." 


RELIGIOUS  NEUTRALITY  UNREASONABLE.* 

It  is  especially  to  be  considered,  that  he  that  stands  neutral,  and  bolda 
off  from  all  religion,  upon  pretence  of  the  danger  of  mistake,  upon  accooat 
of  the  great  variety  of  persuasions,  runs  into  the  most  fatal  mistake  of  aD, 
and  is  of  all  men  in  the  most  desperate  condition :  for,  whatsoever  beoomei 
of  other  men,  he  is  certainly  a  lost  man  who  hath  no  zeal  or  religion  at  alL 
For,  though  it  be  certain  all  persuasions  cannot  be  right,  and  therefore  sooee 
must  miscany ;  yet,  so  long  as  there  is  a  real  foundation  for  rsHgioa  id 
general,  it  is  evident  the  sceptic  cannot  be  saved  (whoever  be  lost)  who 
entertains  no  persuasion  at  all.  Therefore,  as  it  b  better  uncertainly  to 
err  than  certainly  to  perish,  so  it  must  needs  be  a  wiser  course  to  deter* 
mine  ourselves  some  way,  notwithstanding  the  disputes^  than  giavdy  to 
doubt  ourselves  into  heU  by  a  fantastic  neutralityt 


*  Dt  John  Goodiraii. 
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A  HEROINE  OF  THE  PLAGUE  PERIOD. 

Two  hundred  yean  ago,  CaUiariney  oar  keroine,  was  a  beautiful  girl  of 
twenty,  approaching  her  happy  bridal  with  a  young  clergyman  who  was  to 
introdaoe  her  to  the  uminl  sphere  of  a  minister's  wife,  in  a  wild  place,  and 
among  wild  people.  Their  home  was  the  Tillage  of  Eyam,  in  Derbyshire^ 
then  thickly  peopled  with  miners.  In  the  cool  green  dell,  and  on  the  firash 
bneiy  hiUs^  they  and  their  children,  enjoyed  country  health  and  Measures 
for  some  joyous  years.  The  peace  of  God  ruled  in  their  hearts  and  their 
hom^  making  a  little  oasis  in,  the  wilderness- world,  shaded  with  the  palm- 
trees,  and  refreshed  by  the  water-springs.  It  was  a  home  to  which  the 
wayfiuing  man  w«s  made  welcome,  and  where  the  widow  and  the  orphan 
were  refreshed*  in  body  and  soul. 

Bat  sad  news  soon  came  to  Eyam.    The  plague  was  in  London.    A  little 
longer,  and  they  heard  how  it  was  spreading  on  every  nde.    But  Eyam, 
they  thought,  is  breesy  and  healthy ;  and  they  pray  to  be  spared  the  awful 
vuitation.    The  winter  oame,  and  the  little  church  on  the  hill  abounded 
with  thanksgiving,  for  all  at  Eyam  were  still  sound  and  healthy.    In  the 
spring,  however,  when  it  was  dying  out  elsewhere,  and  when  nobody 
expected  it,  the  pest  appeared  in  the  village,— brought,  it  was  said,  in  the 
clothes  of  some  who  had  travelled  from  a  distant  place.    Then,  indeed, 
borror  overwhelmed  the  rustic  parsonage,  so  hi^py  before.  One  and  another 
in  the  village  fell  victims  ;  and,  when  the  mischief  was  past  arresting,  the 
yonng  mother  thought  of  her  little  children,  and  pleaded  with  her  husband 
to  leave  the  place  with  his  family,  at  least  for  a  time,  till  this  dark  cloud 
ehould  have  melted  away.    "  O"  cried  Catharine,  **  let  us  hide  our  children 
^m  the  destroyer,  even  for  a  brief  space,  till  this  calamity  be  overpast.** 
Bat  the  good  pastor  knew  his  duty  to  his  flock  too  well  to  leave  them  in 
the  hour  of  danger.    ^  Others  may  go  away,  beloved,"  replied  Mompesson ; 
**  for  they  hold  their  commissions  from  men  like  themselves.    But  a  higher 
Power  has  appointed  me  to  this  service  ;  and  how  shall  I  be  able  to  answer 
the  Chief  Shepherd  that  heart-searching  question  at  the  great  day  of  account, 
*  Where  is  the  flock  that  was  given  thee— thy  beautiful  flock  ?'  if  I  desert 
them  b  this  their  time  of  need  ?    This  is  the  time  when  they  will  give  ear 
to  my  warnings  while  well,  and  want  my  helping  hand  on  their  brief  sick* 
Mfl.    No,  my  wife ;  I  cannot  go,  I  must  stay !    But  go  away  at  once, 
you,  and  our  babes  ;  and,  the  Lord  being  our  Helper,  we  shall  soon  meet 
«gain  in  peace."    But  now  the  heart  of  the  young  wife  grew  strong.    He 
was  f<ff  God ;  she,  for  God  and  him.    ^  Ah,  no,  my  husband,"  said  the 
weeping  Catharine  :  ^  nought  but  death  shall  part  thee  and  me."    So  she 
lent  a  trus^  servant  away  with  the  children  to  a  distance,  where  they 
were  kept  in  health  and  safety  all  through  the  viatation ;  and  none  re- 
mained at  the  parsonage  but  the  Mthful  pair,— the  man  of  God,  and  that 
^help-meet  for  him,"  who  proved  so  worthy  in  the  hour  of  triaL    No 
clement  of  glee  was  left  to  divert  her  mind ;  no  patter  of  little  feet  to  fol* 

VOL.  X.'-^rim  8BRIBS.  3  N 
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low ;  no  household  oocupatioDB  to  make  the  Bammer-dAy  ahoit.  Tbebnre 
wife  girded  henelf  up  to  help  her  hofthaod  to  nvne  the  sick ;  and  thow 
were  now  nearly  all  Eyam.  Out  of  aereBty-aix  fiuniliesy  two  hoDdred  fid 
fifty-nine  penona  £ed  of  the  plagne ! 

The  good  pastor  and  hb  wife  shot  themealvea  np  with  their  siek  people. 
None  went  out,  none  came  in ;  and  they  thna  confined  the  calanuty  to  th« 
village.  By  his  faculty  of  organitationy  all  were  fed  ;  and  hy  her  defoted- 
ness  all  were  nuned,  till  she  sank  in  the  midst  of  them.  Her  husbaod 
engaged  the  eountry->peoplo  of  the  eumounding  districta  to  leave  food  and 
other  needful  supplies  at  stated  places  on  the  hills  at  fixed  hours,  wben  be 
pledged  himself  that  they  should  encounter  nobody  ftom  the  Tillage;  ud 
these  supplies  were  fetched  away  at  intermediate  hours,  without  anyooe 
6ver  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  get  away.  There  could  be  ao 
stronger  erideuce  than  this  of  theb  pastor's  hold  on  their  affections. 

In  a  Number  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  published  about  the  dowof 
last  century,  there  is  an  engraving  of  what  is  called  **  MompessoD*^  Psipit.* 
It  is  a  natural  arch  in  the  rock  near  Eyam,  where  the  good  man  stood  to 
pray  and  preach  during  the  plague,  the  people  being  langed  oa  the  open 
hill-side  opposite^  within  reach  of  his  roice.  Thb  waa  to  avoid  the  riik  of 
gathering  together  In  the  church. 

Catharine  Mompesson  nursed  her  sick  neighbours  from  early  epring  till 
August,  when  her  Lord  said,  ^  Come  up  hither,'*  and  ahe  died.  Amidit 
the  appalling  sights  and  sounds  of  the  plsgue-stricken  Tillage,  of  which  her 
husband's  letters  coUTcy  a  fearful  idea,  she  had  sustained  herself  and  him, 
and  all  about  (hem,  spending  and  being  spent  in  the  serrice  of  her  aelf- 
denying  Lord.  How  the  bereft  mourner  expected  to  follow  ber  to  an  earlj 
rest,  is  shown  by  his  letter  to  Sir  Geotge  Saville,  dated  September  lA,  oa 
tW  subject  of  the  choice  of  his  successor,  and  the  execution  of  hie  will 
But  our  times  are  in  the  Lord's  hands.  The  good  pastor  long  snrrived  his 
noble  wife,  and  died  in  his  ssTentieth  year,  fiiithf nl  to  Eyam  to  the  Imt 

In  the  case  of  Catharine  Mompesson,  we  see  that  conjugal  love  wu  the 
powerful  spring  that  threw  her  into  the  position  of  a  sick-nuise  to  the 
plague-stricken  flock  of  her  husband.  At  first  she  would  have  left  tb 
seene  of  agony,  to  preserve  her  husband  and  children.  It  was  for  her  hoe- 
band's  sake  that  she  remwned — remained  to  be  his  helper,  at  any  sacriic 
to  herself. 

An  incident  recorded  in  one  of  his  letters  shows  how  strong  the  <boieitv 
affections  were  in  Catharine,  CTea  to  the  moment  of  her  death.  She  bed 
refused  the  ** cordials"  he  pressed  upon  her,  saying  that  shecoald  set 
swallow  them  ;  but,  on  his  suggestion  of  trying  to  Htc  for  their  childreSf 
she  raised  herself  in  bed,  and  made  the  utmost  eflbrL  She  took  the  medi- 
cines, but  tiiey  could  not  heal.  The  stamp  of  death  was  already  oa  tbat 
youthful  brow.  A  few  hours  more,  and  the  spirit  had  lututned  to  God 
who  gave  it.  Her  deTotedness  to  her  trying  duty,  to  wliieh  ebe  lefl  s 
martyr,  was  sanctified  by  the  spirit  in  which  she  undertook  the  ardoooi 
work.    And  those  who  visie  that  ancient  churchyard  among  the  hlUi  will 
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8tlll  find  the  grave  of  the  good  pastor's  wife,  and  the  iotimatioD,  on  th^ 
homble  stone  that  marks  the  place,  of  the  suddenness  of  her  removal  from 
glad  yoang  life  to  the  solemnities  of  the  unbounded  fiiture  :— 

''Cafe— ncftdtU  knant." 

E.E.T. 


ESSAY  ON  SINFUL  GLORYING. 

Thb  chief  end  of  man  is  to  glorify  God  on  earth,  and  to  bask  for  ever 
above  in  the  light  of  Hb  countenance.  With  a  chMn  stronger  than  adamant^ 
Bod  indissoluble  as  Heaven^s  decree,  the  supreme  Ruler  of  the  universe  has 
linked  holiness  with  happiness,  human  zeal  with  the  Divine  hononr. 

Man  was  alike  the  last  and  best  production  on  earth  of  the  Triune  Maker. 
Having  first  prepared  the  earth,  the  great  Proprietor  then  formed  and  intro- 
duced its  lord,  giving  him  dominion  over  the  fishes  that  swim  in  the  path- 
less ocean,  the  birds  that  fly  in  the  air,  and  every  beast  of  the  field.  Man's 
pristine  state  was  one  of  dignity  and  blessedness.  {Spirituality,  immortality, 
and  freedom  of  will,  enter  into  that  natural  imAge  of  God  in  which  Adam 
was  made ;  on  which  reposed  the  crown  of  the  moral  image,  consisting  of 
knowledge,  Hghteousness,  and  holiness.  To  speak  with  exactitude,  it 
Would  be,  perhaps,  more  precise  to  say,  that  dominion  is  an  accidental  pro- 
perty, rather  than  an  essential  one,  of  the  Divine  nature :  for.  In  that  dura- 
tion when  Jehovah  inhabited  the  solitudes  of  eternity,  before  His  almighty 
voice  had  startled  the  dread  silence  of  the  past,  there  could  be  no  dominion. 
And  80  one  might  reason,  as  to  man ;  regarding  dominion  as  something 
with  which  he  was  invested  after  his  formation,  rather  than  a  part  of  the 
image  in  which  he  was  created.  His  body  was  **  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
made.**  His  pulse  throbbed  with  glorious  life ;  his  mind  boimded  with 
strength  ;  his  faculties  were  perfectly  balanced,  and  exquisitely  adapted  to 
the  purpose  of  his  elListence.  His  was  the  play  of  fimcy,  the  rush  of  electric 
^'^'Syt  ^0  might  of  intellect,  the  bright  flash  of  genius,  and  the  tenderness 
of  holy  love.  His  principle  and  actions  were  alike  holy.  Alas,  that  this 
primeval  state  was  so  brief!  The  roses  have  scarcely  blown,  ere  they 
wither.  The  fountains  have  scarcely  gushed,  ere  they  become  dry.  The 
innocence  and  intelligence  of  **  the  human  face  divine  *'  have  scarcely  excited 
tfie  joyous  shouts  of  **  the  morning  stars/'  ere  they  turn  to  the  sinful  blush 
of  sluane.  The  *'old  serpent  *'  crawls  over  £den*s  purity,  and  leaves 
the  ilime  of  sin  on  souls  which  but  a  little  while  ago  infinite  wisdom  pro- 
nounced **vety  good.'*  Scarcely  has  the  echo  of  the  Creator's  approval 
<:eaaed,  wlien  tiie  first  sinning  pair  are  driven  by  cherubim  from  tiie  garden 
of  delights,  into  a  waste  howling  wilderness,  cursed  for  man's  6ake.  We 
»e  bom  in  Adam's  **  own  likeness."  **  That  which  Is  bom  of  the  flesh  h 
fiedi.'* 

^eremiflih  warded  the  Jews  of  coming  Judgments.  They  wer6  fendy  16 
plead  their  defences ;  thdir  wisdoda,  wealth,  and  power.    Boasting  of  thes6^ 

3  N  2 
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thej  deemed  their  eiiy  impregnable.  The  seer  sternly  infomi  then  Ual 
herein  are  no  defences  at  aU,  either  for  their  city  or  for  themselTOt  Sinfal 
glorying  is  forbidden  by  the  month  of  the  holy  prophet :  ^  Let  Dot  tiw 
wise  man  glory  in  his  wisdom^  neither  let  the  mighty  man  glorj  in  hb 
mighty  let  not  the  rijbh  man  glory  in  his  riches.'*  ( Jer.  ix.  23.) 

Oars  is  an  ambitious  age,  when  ereryone  is  hasleinvg  to  be  iidi,or 
covetous  of  some  other  distinction.  But  ve  shall  do  well  to  xemember  tbit 
''man  was  not  made  fpr  power  and  office^  for  glorious  suoeeasor  bright 
nobility  ;**  that  *'  the  end  of  his  being  does  not  consist  in  anythiag  iri&ieh 
this  world  can  give.*'  Three  things  am  enumerated,  in  all  of  which  thf 
child  of  the  earth  is  prone  to  boast,  but  in  none  of  which  he  issUoved  to 
boast  The  hwt  shall  be  first.  It  is  hardly  needful  to  p^enuse,  that  to  gloiy 
means  to  exult,  boast,  or  be  proud  of  anything. 

1.  RicHBS.— Wealth  is  a  most  Taluable  talent.  In  aToiding  the  Ulj 
and  sin  of  trusting  in  it,  or  boasting  of  it»  let  us  guard  against  tht«ther 
extreme  of  decrying  it  in  th^  abstract.  (An  extreme,  indeed,  to  which  few 
now  incline  to  go.)  In  common  with  other  gifta  of  our  soyersign  Lord,  it 
is  oft  abused ;  and  yet,  yiewed  abetractedly,  wealth  la  a  precioas  liigw 
from  the  Diyine  treasury.  The  wise  man  ayers^  with  refcmiei  toaoit 
than  the  transactiona  of  business,  or  the  comforts  of  house  and  hoiiM^  that 
**  money  answeretb  aU  things."  9iches  we  take  to  mean  the  sniplai  thit 
remains  after  one  is  proyided  with  all  the  comforts  which  he  hss  leaned  to 
account  needful.  By  wealth,  the  body  may  be  well  clothed,  well  fed,  lad 
well  housed.  By  wealth,  the  mind  may  be  enlaiged  with  knowledge^  etond 
with  ideas^  and  garnished  with  the  wisdom  of  the  ''mighty  dead;"  exhi- 
larated by  poesy,  instructed  by  philosophy,  informed  by  trayel,  cnltand  hj 
literature,  gratified  by  inyentions^  and  r^^aled  by  noTelty  and  bessty. 
Wealth  introduces  its  possessor  into  a  higher  drde  of  society  than  thit  to 
which  the  humble  and  labouring  classeo  haye 


**  A  thooeand-poand  fuppliei 
The  want  of  twenty  thooaand  qnsUdet.*' 

By  wealth,  titles  may  be  purchased,  and  £ayoura  obtained,  whidiaie  itM 
to  the  poor,  howeyer  meritorious.  In  a  word,  to  parody  a  hackneyed  «a- 
tence  of  our  great  experimental  philosopher,  we  may  say,  TFoaftft  w  fMir* 
This,  howeyer,  is  only  half  the  truth :  for  cyery  shield  has  twend* 
Kow  look  at  the  obyem.  Rich  men,  look  at  it,  and  be  warned ;  poor  wm, 
look  at  it,  lest  you  should  inordinately  desire  to  be  rich.  Ye  who  are  fx*^ 
in  "  the  golden  mean,"  equi-distant  between  riches  and  poyerty,*-wlioiBJof 
the  requisites  of  life  with  the  poor,  the  comforts  of  life  with  tbeartiH% 
and  the  elegancies  of  life  with  merchants  and  professional  umb,  hat  hsve 
nothing  oyer,^look  at  it,  and  then  say  whether  it  would  be  wise  vmh,U 
it  were  poesible^  to  change  your  position.  How  few,  cyan  amoqg  fnsefao 
of  the  Gospel,  haye  courage  to  warn  the  rich,  cireumatantially  and  diiodlj, 
of  their  danger,  and  to  point  out  their  easily  besettiBg  sin  S  Let  w  b^ 
shun  "to  dedare  aU  the  counsel  of  God."    With  modest  but  vadiiiBki^ 
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twidnessy  then,  we  aver,  that  wealth  is  extremely  dangerous  to  Its  possessors ; 
its  tendency  being  to  produce  an  undue  estimate  of  themselves,  and  so  to 
engender  pride,  which  ts  most  hateful  to  the  great  Proprietor  of  the  uni- 
verse. By  ptide  is  melmt  inordidate  self-esteem,  by  which  a  person  thinks 
more  highly  of  himself  than  he  ought  to  think.  The  great  Teacher  says  a 
monitoiy  word  abotlt  **  the  deceitftilness  of  riches."  The  natural  tendency 
of  wealth  is  to  foster  a  notioh  of  superiority,  leiiding  to  arrogance  and  self'^ 
will.  Wesley  graphically  sdys,  of  riches,  that  **  they  smile,  and  betray; 
Iciaa,  and  smite  into  hell.  They  put  out  the  eyeli,  harden  the  heart,  steal 
away  all  the  life  of  Grod ;  fill  the  soul  with  pride,  anger,  and  love  of  the 
world.**  Mammon  attracts  attentions,  distinctions^  and  adulations,  from 
Society  in  general.  But  all  thi'^  li  food  for  pride ;  wMl^  praisd,  obsequioua* 
nesB,  and  honours  are  perilous  even  to  the  graces  of  the  dhristian. 

Having  glanced  at  riche^  in  their  value,  and  in  their  danger,  we  may 
farther  observe,  as  a  reason  why  they  are  not  to  be  gloried  In,  that  a  rich 
man  is  not  a  proprietor,  but  only  a  steward.  **  For  every  Wst  of  the  forest 
is  mine,^  says  the  Lord,  **  and  the  cattle  ut>6n  a  thousand  hills.  If  I  were 
hungry,  I  -^ould  not  tell  thee :  for  the  world  is  mine,  and  the  fulness 
thereof.^*  6ad*s  sovereignty  bestowed  riches,  and  He  will  suffer  none  to 
have  lofty  thoughts  but  Himself.  Riches  Are  not  to  be  {gloried  in ;  for  they 
prevent  not  csdamity,  and  shield  not  from  disease.  Moreover,  they  have 
often  been  possessed  hj  the  most  worthless  men  that  ever  crawled  upon 
thu  fiur  and  beautiful  planet :  as,  by  Belshalzar,  the  profime ;  Herod,  the 
impious ;  and  Dives,  the  miserable.  Kiches  not  only  do  not  shield  from 
liarm,  but,  on  the  othef  hand,  they  often  allure  men  to  their  undoing. 
They  deceive,  by  promising  without  performing.  Bow  oft  do  they  elude 
the  grasp  of  the  votary  in  pursuit  of  happiness  I  Just  when  he  supposes 
he  has  reached  the  goal,  his  hand,  ei(ger  to  gtasp,  passes  thrdtigh  the  phan* 
torn,  which  leaves  nothing  behind,  but  the  motto  of  anciebt  wisdom, 
"  Vanity  of  vanities ;  all  is  vanity.*^  Meantime,  the  richei  ^  make  to  them- 
selres  wings,  and  fly  away."  While  they  have  never  given  true  happiness, 
they  have  often  produced  real  misery ;  theref6re  we  should  be  jealous  of 
our  gains,  and  rather  fear  than  desire  wealth.  ^  Eicf  raordinary  favours  to 
wicked  men,"  Bishop  Hall  remarks,  '*  are  the  forerunners  of  their  ruin." 
^  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Let  not  the  rich  man  glory  in  his  riches." 

2.  Might. — ^This  may  refer  to  physical  might.  "  The  glory  of  young 
men  b  their  strength."  Some  have  possessed  thb  attribute  in  a  prodigious 
degree ;  aa  Samson,  who  snapped  the  green  withs  as  thread.  Such,  notably, 
was  Goliath's  boast,  when  he  defied  the  armies  of  Israel.  Now,  when  the 
body  is  developed  to  its  utmost  perfection,  when  the  vital  power  is  at  its 
greatest,  and  the  nerves  and  muscles  are  trained  to  perform  feats  that  we 
call  marvellous,  what  is  man*s  strength,  compared  with  that  of  the  elephant, 
or  his  speed,  compared  with  that  of  the  stag?  Neither  is  the  race  to  the  swift, 
nor  the  battle  to  the  strong.  The  stripling,  David,  brings  down  the  stalking 
giant ;  and  Delilah's  cunning  shears  Samson  of  his  locks. 

To  might  beauty  b  allied.    Symmetry  of  form  is  pleasing  to  the  eye; 
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80  is  beauty  of  complexion,  of  features,  and  expreeaioQ,  anaweriog  to  tlie 
old  Roman  definition,^**  muUitude  in  um^.**    Bat  what  are  these  to  the 
God  of  majesty  on  high  ?  **  He  delighteUi  not  in  the  etrength  of  the  hont : 
He  taketh  not  pleasure  in  the  legs  of  a  man."    There  naj  he  aa  iIIq- 
sion,  also,  to  the  might  of  social  position  and  influence.  Amoog  the  upper  ten 
thousand,  manner  is  power,  and  position  is  influence.   Yet,  what  are  theiet 
Alexander's  weeping  proTokes  pitj  or  laughter.    It  haa  heen  aaid,  Uiat  the 
most   fitting  monument  for  Napoleon  L  would  he  a  pyramid  of  honsa 
skulls.    Wellington's  great  victory  at  Waterloo  made  the  hero  weep»  si  be 
gazed  upon  the  heaps  of  slain,  and  saw  what  a  great  price  he  had  to  pej,  ia 
order  to  cage  a  great  military  tyrant,  and  disenthrall  Europe.    Bat  what  ii 
all  this  yaried  might  ?— the  speed  of  Asahel,  the  beauty  of  Absalom,  tbt 
strength  of  Samson,  the  prowess  <^  David ;  the  flashing  eye  of  the  com* 
mander-in-chief,  amid  reeking  sabres  and  the  cannon's  roar,  the  grosM  of 
the  dying,  and  the  shouts  of  victory  f    Who  gave  the  active  limb,  the 
majestic  gait,  the  eagle-glance  ?    **  Every  good  gift  and  every  perfect  gift 
is  from  above,  and  cometh  down  from  the  Father  of  lights."    Stnagthi 
beauty,  and  inflaence  are  alike  evanescent  and  unsatisfying.     In  tnth 
has  it  been  asserted,  that  **  worldly  honour  is  neither  worthy  of  ear  soiti 
nor  unworthy  of  our  acceptance.'* 

3.  Wisdom.— Here  we  rise  higher  in  the  scale.  Croesus,  Fsputed  to  be  the 
richest  of  men,  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  wealth  did  not  iosait 
happiness.    The  children  of  the  millennium  may  r^;ard  our  heroes,  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  merely  as  sagacious  adventurers  in  the  twilight  tbst 
followed  ^  the  dark  ages."    Wisdom  is  that  which  applies  knowledge  to 
Its  best  use,  and  therefore  presupposes  knowledge.    **  A  knowledge  of  letteis 
is  good ;  of  things,  u  better ;  of  principles,  better  still ;  of  ourselves,  jet 
more  desirable ;  of  God,  most  of  all  essential."   Wisdom  haa  been  poeticsUy 
described  by  an  allusion  to  **  drops  of  the  crystal  dew,  which  the  wings  of 
leraphs  scatter ;  grains  of  the  diamond  sand,  the  radisnt  floor  of  hesves  ;** 
'*  flashes  from  on  high,  shed  from  the  windows  of  the  skieo." 
.    Wisdom,  as  a  genersl  term,  includes  art,  science,  literature,  talent,  geiuo% 
and  all  the  bright  galaxy  of  intellectual  gifts.    It  distinguishes  man  in  tbe 
scale  of  being,  giving  him  kindred  with  angels.    No  one  can  solre  tlie 
enigma  of  the  original  difierence  between  one  mind  and  another ;  it  ehidcs 
the  most  acute  analyst.    Intellectual  glory,  by  general  consent,  eveotasD/ 
eclipses  all  other  distinctions.    The  great  epic  poet  describes  the  gi«st 
dramatist  as  **  sepulchred  in  such  pomp," 

*Tbaft  kiags  for  such  a  toesb  voold  visb  to  dis^** 

But  It  depends  upon  the  possessor's  wwral  pawer^  whether  intellecfsal 
endowments  prove  a  curse  or  a  blessing ;  and  therefore  in  none  of  these  is 
man  permitted  to  boast. 

The  present  is  an  age  of  hero-worship.    Talent  is  applauded,  and  gcnisi 
idollaed.    This  Is  one  of  our  great  dangers.    Yet  genius  is  oft  fbaod  ia 
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ihiinee  frith  imperflBctton ;  not  uafreqnfiiitlj,  alas !  with  Immonlity ;  and, 
in  marked  iastanoaa^  it  has  rank  in  hopalaes  eclipse,— 

**  The  stage  all  darkeaed«  era  the  eortala  ML** 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  discovered  the  tme  theory  of  light,  and  found  the  magic 
girdle  of  attraction  :  bat  when  requested,  in  his  declining  years,  to  explain 
some  difficult  passage  in  his  **  Prineipia,"  he  could  not,  but  pathetically 
nid,  **  I  once  knew  that  it  was  truo.^*    Of  the  first  Duke  of  Marlborough  it 
is  recorded,  that,  when  the  history  of  his  own  campaigns  was  read  to  him, 
now  in  the  **  sere  and  yellow  leaf,**  so  much  were  his  mental  faculties 
impaired  that  he  was  oblivious  of  what  he  had  done,  and  asked  in  admira*> 
tion,  from  time  to  time,  "  fFho  commanded  t "     All  the  glory  of  man,  even 
in  that  of  which  htf  is  most  apt  to  pride  and  plume  himself,  is  **  as  the 
flower  of  the  field.'*    The  poetical  geniua  of  Robert  Bums  is  the  boast  of 
Scotland,  but  his  molral  character  excites  the  pity  of  Christendom.    Eng- 
land's first  dramatfat  may  be  tenned  the  grsatest  genius  the  world  ever  pro- 
duced.   He  appears  to  have  surpassed  all  UDinspired  men  in  the  facultiea 
of  conception  and  expression.    His  was^  perhaps,  the  greatest  mind  that 
erer  inhabited  a  human  fratte*    His  rriigion,  ho  waver,  has  been  set  down 
as  nothing  beyond  **  a  species  ef  ideal  pantheism  ;  *'  while  some  of  his  pages 
exhibit  a  license  of  speech  not  to  be  endured.*     FinaHy,  to  ascend  to  an 
incomparably  higher  region,  to  show  that  ahstraehdfy  there  is  nothing  in 
**  wisdom,"  when  not  sanctified,  of  which  to  glory,  Solomon  the  wise 
l^^came,  in  hia  latter  days,  an  idolater  and  an  apostate. 

It  has  been  said,  that  **  it  ia  in  passioHy  and  the  work  of  passion,  not  in 
ideasj  and  the  resnlts  of  ideas,  that  the  majority  of  men  are  interested.'* 
The  foregoing  examples  prove,  however^  that  whether  man  be  marked  by 
the  inventive  or  the  imaginative  fi^ulty, — whether  he  be  found 

**  Seeking  the  bubble,  repntatioii. 
Even  in  the  cannon*!  mouth,'* 

0r  sQceeflifuTly  passing  the  sentinels  who  sternly  guard  every  avenue  to 
P)ime8aes,--^whether  he  be  a  contemphitlve  sage  or  a  flaming  orator ;  a  snc- 
cvssfal  warrior  or  a  popular  poet, — in  none  of  these,  not  even  in  all  of  them 
oombined,  is  it  seemly  or  right  to  find  matter  of  boasting.  To  do  so 
IB  to  rob  God,  whose  steward  man  is,  and  from  whom  all  men  receive  their 
capecitiea,  as  cups  are  filled  from  a  flagon. 

Riches  are  dangerous  and  unsatisfying.  Might  is  uncertain  in  its  dura-  . 
tfon.  Wisdom,  unsanctified,  isoften  a  curse,  instead  of  a  blessing.  Tn  a 
word,  nothing  earthly  can  fill  our  afftctions,  or  satisfy  the  vehement  long- 
ift?8  of  an  immortal  spirit  At  man's  fearful  plunge  into  the  abyss  of 
eternity,  all  earthly  distinctions  will  be  drowned.  **  For  we  brought 
nothing  into  this  world,  and  i|  is  certain  we  can  carry  nothing  out."  Time 


^  Th!»  cttlRiate  of  the  **  religion  **  of  the  Bard  of  Avon,  if  Uken  to  include  hia 
>«liffioaa.viewB,  as  eiipi«ssed  in  the  mott  serloua  and  ^nblime  of  his  paaaaget,  maj  be 
calltd  in  question. — Ed i  t oa. 
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xeoogniflMnumeioiis landmarks;  etendty^ Imt two,    ihtm, wiintfy^ uMi 
ftand,  firm  and  Bare^  between  the  righteons  and  the  widiiedi 

<*  The  glories  of  our  hiith  nid  itkte 

Are  ihadowB,  not  rabstantiAl  thiiigi  i 
There  is  no  ahnout  againsC  fiite ; 
Deeth  lays  hit  icy  hicnde  Oil  kingt^ 
Sceptre  and  crown 
Must  tumble  down. 
And  in  the  dust  be  eqpaX  msde 
With  ihe  poor  ciooied  scjrthe  and  spade. 

**  Some  men  with  swords  may  reap  the  fiel^ 
And  plant  fresh  laurels  whcie  they  kill  f 
But  their  strong  nerves  4t  last  must  jield|^^ 
Hiey  tame  but  oo^  another  stiti : 
Early  or  late 
They  stoop  to  fiite^    • 
And  must  give  up  their  momoring  bnall^ 
When  they,  gale  captives,  creep  to  de^th.' 

*  The  garlands  irither  on  ydor  ttov, 

Then  boast  no  more  your  mighty  dee4l  i 
Upon  Death's  purple  titer,  llow. 
See  where  the  victor-victim  Ueeds  s 
AH  heads  must  come 
To  the  cold  totnb ; 
Only  the  actions  of  (he  just 
Smdl  eweet,  and  bloesom  from  the  dust*** 


m^ 
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It  is  neither  wise  nor  CbriBtianlj  to  demand  moroaely,  as  some  dcatfad, 
intercessory  prayers  to  be  offered  for  any  one  class  of  persons  in  whom  iPt 
may  have  reason  to  fedl  peculiarly  interested.  While  we  sineerely  piaj 
for  ^  all  men,^'  we  must  not  be  pressed  too  sternly  for  an  ezpreis  SMnfeioa 
of  each  and  eyery  sort  and  condition  of  men.  Heart  must  not  be  duU 
nnder  mere  stress  of  accumolation. 

This  being  most  freely  granted,  it  will  yet^  donbtless^  be  aOowed,  that  if 
we  observe  that  any  important  class  of  persons  is  seldom  or  never  niCBtlosflJ 
in  public  prayer,  some  attention  should  be  drawn  to  the  omission.  Ctf^ 
tdnly,  the  army  is  an  important  class ;  and  so  is  the  navy«  The  total  pctet 
establishment  of  the  former,  at  home  and  abroad,  includes  nboot  thics  hsa- 
dred  and  seyenty-five  thousand  men,  with  no  small  multitude  of  wives  isd 
children ;  and  it  would  be  unseemly  to  suppose  that  any  Englishman  eoeU 
be  insensible  of  the  service  these  thousands  of  men,  in  the  flower  of  yoBth» 

*  James  Shirley.  These  stanstt,  which  dote  the  **  Gontestioa  ef  AJss  ad 
Ulytses,"  were  highly  esteemed  in  the  seventeenth  centmy. 
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snd  the  fall  Tigour  of  manhood^  rftndiBr  to  the  Britisli  empif^  ;  or  (bat  any 
Christiaii'cottld  fidl  to  pere<iiy!e  the  need  they  hay^  of  Divme  bleesing  and 
gvldancey  itaiidet  the  deadly  perils  and  ruinouft  teroptatidne  which  eyery-* 
wherb  beset  them. 

The  writer  of  these  lines  has  often  felt  surprised  that  so  xnlmy  admirable 
intarcessoiy  prayers,  offered  up  on  ooteainons  of  high  Bolemmty,  dioald  not 
contain  the  slightest  -mention  of  the  defenders  of  the  eomitry.  Bat  hi4 
sorpriie  passes  into  serious  and  settled  r^glvt,  when  he  looks  more  closely 
into  the  subject^  and  'finds  that  it  is  a  silence  of^ta.  He  does  not  pretend 
to  have  examined  all  the  ancient  liturgies  which  are  6ztanty  in  whole  or  ifl 
part  ;  but  he  has  exaWned  seyeral,  and  he  finds  them  almost  all  silent  ift 
regard  to  the  soldier ;  and  that,  eyen  when  rememfbered,  he  is  rather  men- 
ttooed  as  a  fighting  animal  than  an  Immortal  man.  Farther  i^isearches  may 
be  more^noceBsful,  bnt  as  yet  he  has  fouad'  but  a  single  sentence  of  the 
kind«  This  occurs  in  on^  of  the  G^eek  lituYgies,^^i  MpplicAtion  for  **M» 
Imperiol  Q^kard:*  If  the  Guard  had  not  been  **  Imperial^'*  it  W6uld  most 
probably  hav^  been  foigotten  hi  the  deyotions  of  Bysantium.  £y6n  in  our 
incomparably  excellent  English  Litany— which,  by  the  way,  being  laigely 
made  up  out  of  more  andedt  compodtions^  is  not  to  be  r^arded  as  the 
peculiar  language  of  ai^  one  chuith — ^tiiere  ii(  no  mention  of  the  soldieiy,  or 
of  the  soldier.  We  are  inyited  to  pray  for  yictoiy  oyer  the  Queen's  enemies^ 
bat  reoelye  not  the  faintest  hint  that  our  brethren  who  haye  to  fight  for  that 
rictory,  and  of  whom  thousands  upon  thousands  must  perish  in  any  one 
campaign,  haye  the  least  claim,  on  their  own  account,  UpOn  the  remem- 
brance of  those  who  present  the  incense  of  prayer  before  the  throne  of  grace, 
and  plead  there  for  the  salyation  of  souls. 

In  no  period  of  English  histoiy  were  there  so  many  forms  of  public 
prayer  put  forth  as  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elisabeth ;  and  in  those  prayers 
we  must  acknowledge  that  armies  and  fleets  were  fiiyoured  with  full  and 
moet  emphatic  mention.  Yet,  for  nearly  all  that  the  Right  Reverend  com- 
poeers  of  them  said,  the  soldier  might  haye  had  no  soul  within  him.  Just 
one  £ur  example  may  be  taken  to  show  that  the  troops  in  those  troublous 
timee  were  prayed  for  as  ^  forces"  to  be  employed  in  battle,  and  delivered 
from  slaaghter,  but  not  as  fellow-men  to  be  rescued  from  '^the  death  that 
nerer  dies.''    Observe  the  language  :— 

~  Be  merciful,  therefore,  O  Lord,  to  our  present  forces ;  and,  passing 
orer  both  their  tranqgreasions  and  ours,  prosper  them  both  by  sea  and  land. 
Giro  our  leaders  and  companies  the  strength  of  unicorns,  the  hearts  of 
lions,  aims  of  steel,  hands  of  iron,  and  feet  of  flinty  to  beat  and  tread  down 
aU  Thine  enemies  and  oars." 

Nothing  precedes,  or  follows,  to  redeem  thoee  Eliaabethan  pra3'er8  from 

the  defect  of  utter  carelessness  as  to  the  hd  that  ^  leaders  and  companies  " 

were  all  of  them  sinners  bom,  and  that  the  work  they  were  to  do  would 

huny  them  with  dreadful  speed  into  the  presence  of  their  Judge.    The 

■une  strain  is  often  and  again  repeated. 

Happily^  we  have  risen  above  this  cold  materialism  when  we  speak  of 
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■iich  penonsi  and  much  idotq  when  w«  pnyfinr  them.  We  ve  net  illRif 
abflorbed  in  admiration  of  martial  array,  or  wholly  committed  to  tnHt  io 
armoor-platcB  for  the  fleet,  or  in  rifled  ordnance  for  the  army.  We  do  one 
for  the  Bonle  of  those  who  fight  for  our  defencck  And,  oettaialy^  Wediyn 
Methodists  are  pledged  to  pray  for  them.  Camps  and  gartisena  an  mw 
marked  hy  our  oconpation,  side  hy  side  with  Clivuifv.  The  names  of  ear 
ministers  appointed  by  the  Conferences  to  military  sCatimia  are  tnasmitfeNl 
hy  the  chief  officer  of  Her  Majesty's  forces  to  the  gentrala  eommaiwliiig  st 
the  stationB  noted  in  the  ^  Minntes,"  and  these  generals  are  directed  to  i»es 
the  instmotion  necessary  for  their  recognition.  But  we  shall  aeem  to  treA 
in  princes,  rather  than  in  God,  if  we  avail  ourselves  of  their  ofliciai  pratoe> 
tion  and  aid,  and  do  not  Ufge  our  way  to  the  footstool  of  the  King  of  kiog% 
and  implore  Him  to  hlera  onr  work  in  the  camps  and  garrisona.  One  thing 
is  certain,— -namely,  that  Wesley  an  Methodists  will  never  take  mack 
trouble  to  promote  actively  a  cause  for  which  they  do  not  pray.  And 
again  be  it  repeated,  that,  if  we  fail  to  pray,  we  dare  not  expeet  God  to  kins, 
Therefwe,  while  wd  are  praying  for  the  sick,  the  afflicted,  the  poor,  ths 
orphans  and  widows,  the  strangers,  the  ministers,  and  so  on,  with  ths 
Queen,  the  Royal  Family,  and  the  Parliament,  it  would  be  well  to  give  a 
place  to  the  army  and  the  navy  in  our  solemn  intereesaonSk 

Vmik 
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.  Actual  war,and  rumours  of  peace,    their  ^platform,**  the  ocasstion  of 
make  up  the  state  of  things  in  Ame*     the  sirifs  becomes,  in  eonsequenee. 


xica*    The  long  arrest  put  upon  the  altogether  uncertain.    In  prapssing, 

progress  of  the  main  Federal  army  as  they  do,  to  restore  the  Union  by 

under  Grant,  and  the  adoption  of  a  pacific  means,  they  must  be  pr»> 

peace  ** platform**  by  the  Chicago  pared  to  offer  no  ordinary  indnce- 

Convention,  have  naturally  excited  ments  to  the  South  to  return.    To 

the  hope  that  the  great  struggle  be*  achieve  independence,  the  ConMe- 

tween  North  and  Sonth  is  drawing  rate  States  have  made  the  eostiiese 

to  a  dose.    This  prospect,  howerer,  samfices  in    blood   and    tieasais. 

has  been  to  some  extent  overcast  After  fighting  against  fiMtful  edd% 

since    the  nomination  of   General,  for  nearly  four  yeara,  with  a  dsfpt- 

M'Clellan  for  the  presidency,  in  con-  ration  and  a  valour  that  have  helped 

sequence  of  the  important  successes  to  redeem  (in  the  eyes  of  many)  the 

of  the  Northern  arms  at  Mobile  and  infsray  of  t^e  rwti  olject  of  the  strife, 

Atlanta.     However  great  may  be  what  advanteges  can  the  Northern 

the  evils  of  war,  and  howover  deoir-  Democrats  ofier  them  as  an  iadeee- 

ahle  the  blessings  of  peace,  then  is  ment  to  lay  down  their  anna  sod 


too  much  reason  to  fear  that  the  end  return  to  the  Union  t    To 

ie  not  yet    No  doubt,  the  Demo-  the  ttatus  quo  ante  beibus  is»  ^ 

cratic    party   In  the  States  deaira  course,  not  thought  of.    But  even 

peace,  not  only  for  its  own  sake,  but  theae  terms  would  involve  the  re- 

as  the  means  for  restoring  themselves  enactment  of  the  Fugitive-slave  Law, 

to  office  and  power.   But  as  *«  fidelity  *  (which  has  been   repealed  by  the 

t^  the  Union"  ia  also  indnded  in  Federal  Congieas,)  the ravo^atisBsf 
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ail  the  anti-filsTeiy  proolamationf, 
and  the  abandonment  of  the  whole 
anti-slayery  policy  adopted  by  the 
Washington  GoTemment  since  the 
flecesaion   of  the  Soothern  States. 
Bat  the  oflfar  of  theee  tenns,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  spirit  and  con- 
dDct  of  the  Confederates,  would  be 
sponed  by  them  with  indigiriation. 
The  North  most  be  prepared  to  pay 
a  costlier  price  than  this,  if  it  would 
pnrchase  the  pacific  return  of  the 
revolted  States.    No  guarantee^  It  Is 
Teiy  certain,  would    satisfy  them, 
that  does  not  secure  to  them  in  per- 
petuity, and  beyond  the  possibility 
of  damage,  the  execrable  *'  institu- 
tion **  for  which  they  have  fought 
BO  long,  with   so  much  inglorious 
▼alour.  Are  tho  people  of  the  North 
prepared  to  hand  back  to  bondage 
the  million  or  more  of  slaves  who 
We   been  emancipated,    or  have 
ewaped?     Are    they  ready  to  re- 
write  upon    the  statute-book   the 
enactments  which  were  first  written 
there  in  shame,  and  have  since  been 
erased  in  penitence?  Are  they  will- 
ing to  embody,  in  the  boasted  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  the 
iostitntion  of  slavery,  not  by  the 
gentle  periphrasis  uf  '*  involuntary 
servitude^"    hut,  shamelessly   and 
glaringly,    by    its    honest    title,— 
guaranteeing  to  it  inviolability,  de- 
velopment, and  permanence  ?    It  la 
hard  to  believe  that  such  is  the  case, 
act  withstanding     their    sufferings 
through  the  war.    And  it  is  quite  as 
hard  to  believe   that    Providence, 
vhoee  designa  of  retribution  and  de- 
liverance have  been  so  apparent  to 
Qiany  Christian   observen  of   the 
struggle,  woul4  permit  so  deplorable 
an  issue. 

The  prospects  of  peace,  whether 
well  founded  or  not,  have  unsettled 
the  cotton-market,  and  during  the 
last  two  weeka  have  interfered  seri- 
ously with  the  trade  of  LanrashiEe. 
The  pauperism  of  the  cotton-manu- 
facturing district,  which  was  dinni- 
nished  during  the  eighty-six  weeks 


ending  with  August,  1864^  by 
193,570  persons,  received  an  aug- 
mentation of  1,490  during  the  first 
and  second  weeks  of  September. 
This  increase  has  been  caused, 
mainly,  by  the  atoppage  of  mills 
through  rumours  of  an  American 
peace.  It  is  not  now  the  high  price 
of  raw  cotton,  or  the  amount  of  the 
material  imported,  which  injuri- 
ously affecta  tbe  trade.  The  fluctu- 
ation in  prices  is,  at  present,  the 
disturbing  element*  Plainly,  the 
sufferings  of  Lancashire  are  not  yet 
at  an  end.  Although  there  may  be 
a  sufficient  supply  of  cotton  from  the 
various  countries  that  are  sending  it 
to  our  shores,  yet,  so  long  as  there  is 
a  prospect  of  the  re-admission  of  the 
American  staple,  the  marketa  will 
be  unsettled.  When  the  time  ar- 
rives for  the  actual  importation,  the- 
current  artificial  prices  must  come 
down,  very  greatly  indeed,  below  the 
present  amount.  Hence  every  ru- 
mour of  peace  that  is  wafted  across 
the  Atlantic  produces  a  panic  in 
Liverpool  and  Manchester ;  and 
thus,  for  some  time  to  come,  it  must 
continue  to  be. 

The  Danish  question  is  not  yet 
fully  and  finally  settled.  One  thing 
appears  desirable,  that  English  di- 
plomacy should  leave  Germany  and 
Denmark  to  settle  between  them  the 
points  at  issue.  Our  prior  negotia- 
tions having  ^led,  and  the  country 
having  sanctioned  the  conduct  of  the 
Government  in  not  interpcaing  with 
the  sword,  our  influence  as  a  nation 
might  be  lowered,  if,  by  well-meant 
but  offenMve  dispatcbea  from  the 
Foreign  Office,  we  intermeddled 
again.  The  visit  of  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales  to  the  court  of 
King  Christian  has  plainly  re-awak- 
ened the  feelings  of  mortification  so 
keenly  felt  by  the  unfortunate  Danes. 
Since,  then,  we  are  not  likely  by 
renewed  interference  to  give  them 
any  effectual  aid  against  their  oon- 
queiors,  it  would  be  most  undesir* 
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able  to  eall  forth  afi^bh  expect^ions 
which  might  again  end  in  wofal 
diBappointment.  Indeed,  in  the  pre- 
sent temper  of  the  British  nation,  if 
the  Premier's  '^contingency"  were 
fact,  and  Copenhagen  were  aetaally 
besieged,  and  Christian  IX.  a  pri- 
soner, it  is  very  donbtfdl  whether 
the  Channel  fleet  would  be  fent 
into  the  Baltic,  or  material  aid  of 
any  khid  tende^d. 

At  home,  religions  questions,  eren 
with  the  generid  public,  hlhre  almost 
superseded  politiclil  topics.  "  Itr. 
Spurgeon*s  attack  upon  the  CTan- 
gelical  clergy  %  the  dipacity  in  which 
the  Pope  is  regarded  when  his  heaHth 
is  drunk  at  Romto  Catholic  ban- 
quets; Dr.  Pusey's  vigorous  on- 
daught  on  tbt  rtjicent  legal  judgment 
touching  ** Essays  and  Reviews;" 
the  Bifij^p  of  Petexborough's  inhi- 
bition, forbidding  Bishop  Colenso  to 
preach  at  Claybrook  church;  the 
doings  of  *^  Brother  Ighatius ;"  the 
providing,  from  the  county-rates,  of 
a  crucifix,  &c.,  &C4  for  the  Preston 


Bouse  of  Contdion ;— iliese  axe  tlia 
mtttters,  to  the  eitdnsion  of  aagiy 
politics,  which,  of  late,  hare  oeca- 
pied  the  attentioii  of  the  ateslar 
press. 

One  of  these  subjects  Is  etpeniilly 
calculated  to  arouse  indigitfdoQ; 
and  yet  it  is  but  the  oomplemeot 
of  the  Prison-Ministers' Act  This 
is  the  grant  of  J^  by,  the  laiictahin 
magifl&l^  towai^  the  puicliiie  of 
articles  alleged  U>  Se  neceasiiyfa 
the  celebration  of  masi  in  the  PntUn 
jidL  It  has  now  come  to  this,  that 
the  moitiiy  of  English  rate-fiyen  ii 
voted,  in  accordance  with  sn  Aet  of 
Parliament,  for  the  purebsse  and  lei- 
tfng  up  of  idolaitrous  syml^li  for 
idolatrous  pu^MseiC  Sards'  it  ia 
high  time  th'i^  the  Aoteatntios  of 
the  country  should  arouse  itadf,  and 
demand,  with  a  purpose  to  take  no 
denial,  that  thia  most  objeetiooaUa 
Aat  of  P^liament  sh^  be  raperied. 
If  not,  we  are  surrendering  ij  pi«e- 
meal  thst  for  which  our  frtlwn 
fought  in  168^. 

September  VttA,  liM. 


THE  HOSPITAL  CONTENTION. 


Ths  International  Congress^  which 
recently  sat  at  Geneva  with  a  view 
to  regulate  the  position  of  hospitals 
and  the  wounded  in  time  of  war,  has 
terminated  its  labours. 

Ten  resolutions  have  been  adopted 
and  signed,  under  reserve  of  ratifi- 
cation, by  the  representatives  of 
Belgium,  Baden,  Denmark,  Spain, 
France,  Hesse,  Italy,  the  Nether^ 
lands,  Portugal,  Prussia,  Switzer- 
land, and  Wurtembeig.  The  reso- 
lutions are  as  follows : — 

"  Art.  1.  Ambulances  and  military 
hospitals  are  regarded  as  neutral, 
and,  as  such,  protected  and  respected 
by  the  belligerents  (as  long  as  they 
contain  sick  or  wounded).  The 
neutrality  would  cease  should  such 
hospitals  have  a  military  guard. 

**  Art  2.  All  employSi  of  the  hos- 


pital, including  ihe  slmonen,  at- 
riers  of  the  wofinded,  &c^  will 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  this  neo^itf 
as  long  as  there  are  wounded  to  be 
attended  to. 

•*  Art.  3.  The  persons  deagnaW 
in  the  above  article  may,  STen  afttf 
occupation  by  the  enemy,  cootiniw 
to  perform  their  duties  in  thabo^ 
pital  or  ambulance  to  iHiieh  thfj 
may  be  attached,  or  withdrew  t» 
join  the   divinon  to  which  tbef 

belong. 
«  Under  these  circumstsaesa^wlwB 

theirfunctionsshallhave  ceawd^thej 

will  be  escorted  to  the  eneoy'a  osl- 

posts  by  the  army  in  occapatioa 

**  Art.  4.  As  tiie  siaftWrfof  wSh- 

tary  hospitals  comes  under  aaartiai 

law,  the  penons  attached  to  tfija 

hos^tals  may  ]iot»  on  lasTim*  taka 
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Bwayvith  theiii  aDjthing  except 

what  is  their  own  personal  ptpperty. 

**  Under  tbe  same  Qircamstances, 

howeyer,  §n  ^bujance  pres^rres  its 

"Art.  5.  Inhabitants  of  the  country 
who  give  help  to  the  wounded  are 
respected  apd  remain  free.  The 
geneiah  of  the  belligerent  powers 
are  called  upon  to  forewarn  the  in- 
habitants of  the  call  inade  upon 
their  humanity,  and  of  the  neutnUlty 
coDsequent  thereupon. 

'^  Any  w:ounded  man  taken  into  a 
house  will  be  its  safe-guard.  Any 
inhabitant  w.hp  has  taken  ii|  the 
wounded  will  not  be  billeted  upon 
or  submitted  to  war  contributions. 

**  Art.  6.  The  wounded  or  sick  are 
taken  care  of»  no  matter  to  what 
nation  they  belong., 

''Those  will  be  sent.bact^  to  their 
homes^  who,  after  being  cured,  are 
deemed  incapable  of  further  service. 

''The  othen  may  also  be  sent 
home,  but  on  the  condition  of  not 
resuming  arms  during  the  war. 

"  The  escorts  on  this  service  are 
to  be  respected  as  neutrals. 


"  The  Commandera-in-<Chlef  have 
the  power  to  hand  over  to  the  ene- 
my's outposts  the  wounded  during 
the  combat  whien  circumstances  per- 
mit it,  and  witH  tha  consent  of  both 
parties. 

"Art.  7»  A  dtstlnct  Aag  and  uni- 
form is  adopted  for  the  hospitals, 
ambulances,  and  escorts.  ^(^  all 
occasions  the  natiopal  fliig  piust 
accompany  it. 

*'  A  badge  may  also  be  allowed  to 
denote  a  neutral,  to  be  granted  osl^y 
by  the  military  authorities. 

"  The  flag  and  badge  will  bear  a 
red  cross  on  a  white  ground. 

"  Art.  b.  The  general  detuls  of 
these  regulations  will  be  settjed  by 
the  commanding  officers  qf  the  bel- 
ligerent Powers,  according,  to  the 
Instrpptions.  from,  their  Govern- 
ments.** 

Article  9  calls  the  attention  of 
other  Governments  to  this  Conven- 
tion, inviting  them  to  join  it.  Art- 
icle 10  stateii  that  the  ratification 
of  the  Convention  is  to  take  place 
at  Berne  within  four  months,  and 
earlier  if  possible. 
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[Tht  liiKrtlon  of  U17  Aiilele  in  this  U>t  b  not  to  b«  eonildered  m  pl«dflxig  u  to  the  spprobfttioB 
if  fticoBtnU,  milftM  it  be  Meompsnied  by  loaM  ozprwi  notlM  of  our  tevoonbto  opinkm.  Nor  Is 
tbeomlMioBcf  any  tueh  notiee  to  be  rtiwdcd  m  Indieatiiiff  a  oontiaiy  opinion;  m  oar  limits,  and 
MMrnaMMi^  ImpoM  on  im  the  neewiity  of  leleotloo  and  brarity.] 


La  Temm/B  dant  rinde  atOique: 
■mdu  moralet  et  UtUrairety  par 
MadmoUelle  darisse  Bader,  de  la 
SoeUtS  Aiiaiique  de  Paris.  Bvo. 
Paris,  Benjamn  Duprat, — ^Made- 
moiselle Clarisse  Bader  has  just 
published  a  book,  which  we  purpose 
considering  briefly  in  the  present 
article,  because  the  subject  of  it  is 
exceedingly  interesting,  whether  we 
ttamine  it  from  a  merely  literary 
or  from  a  religious  point  of  view. 
Whit  was  the  condition  of  woman 


in  heathen  antiquity?  What  social 
rights  did  she  enjoy  t  How  far  did 
her  influence  extend?  To  these 
several  questions  answers  have  al- 
ready been  given  by  moralists  and 
divines;  but  these  answers  refer, 
generally  speaking,  to  the  civUiza- 
Uon  of  Greece  and  of  Rome.  Made- 
moiselle Bader  takes  us  farther,  and 
invites  us  to  wander  along  with  her 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  Woman 
in  India  is  the  theme  of  her  volume. 
The  first  chapter  treats  of  tha 
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Hindu  religion,  and  shows  as  how 
fond  the  Aryan  tribes  were  of  sym- 
bolizing under  the  features  of  woman 
the  principal  forces  of  nature.  Adik, 
GorrespondlDg  to  the  Cybele  of  the 
Greeks,  and  Niirik,  the  incarnation 
of  evil,  are  goddesses.  The  prayers 
of  men  are  represented  as  becoming 
the  wives  of  the  gods ;  the  sacrificial 
rites  have  for  their  preuding  deities 
true  goddesses.  In  Uie  earliest  times 
of  Hindu  civilisation,  women  had 
the  privilege,  not  only  of  oflTering 
sacrifices  in  their  own  name,  but  also 
of  composing  the  hymns  used  in  the 
ceremonies  of  religion*  Some  of  the 
sacred  poems  contained  in  the  Rig- 
Veda  are  the  productions  of  women ; 
and,  however  we  may  interpret  the 
names  of  the  goddesses  which  de- 
signate most  of  them,  ^  one  thing," 
our  authoress  remarks,  **  is  certain ; 
the  Aryans  admitted,  botli  as  readers 
and  as  participators  in  the  duties  of 
worship,  a  sex  which  at  a  later  period 
was  debarred  by  law  from  even 
reading  the  hymns  and  practising 
the  simplest  acts  of  religion.** 

Between  the  Yedic  and  the  Brah- 
minical  periods  occurred  a  kind  of 
transitional  epoch,  during  which 
women  still  enjoyed,  in  the  expres* 
sion  of  their  religious  feelings^  a  cer* 
tain  liberty.  The  literary  monu-^' 
ments  belonging  to  that  epoch  are 
the  Brahmanas  and  the  Sutnw ;  and, 
by  way  of  illustrating  their  charao- 
ter.  Mademoiselle  Bader  has  inserted 
an  eloquent  dialogue,  in  which  the 
grand  problem  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  is  disciissed.  Maitreyi, 
whom  her  husband  Yajnavalkya 
judged  capable  of  understanding  such 
difficult  questions,  could  not  have 
been  a  solitary  case  ;  but  it  is  evident 
from  the  observations  of  Professor 
Hax  MQller,  (*'  History  of  Ancient 
Sanscrit  Literature,**}  that  already 
at  that  time  the  Hindus  saw  with 
Jealousy  women  devoting  their  atten- 
tion to  metaphysical  speculations. 
The  laws  of  Menu  appeared,  society 
became  thoroughly  classified,  an^ 


as  a  religioas  b^ng,  womin  vis 
placed  <m  a  level  with  the  SndiUi 
— **plu8  f>rH  encart^  says  Vade- 
motselle  Bader,  ^de  2a  flnite  ^k di 
Vhmm^P    We  shall  not  fioUow  our 
authoress  in  bar  descriptioB,  how> 
ever  inteiestiiig»of  Hindn  mytholaiQr 
as  it  was  tranafamMd  by  the  inflo- 
enee  of  BrahnuDism*  The 
woman  during  that  period 
of  the  grossest  degradation ;  sad  ve 
must  come  ta  the  leligioas  lefon^ 
brought     about     by    the    Badha 
Sakya-Muni,  if  we  would  find  soy- 
thing  like  improvement  in  this  ze- 
specit    **  Budhism,'*  to  quote  fiom 
Mademoiselle  Bader,  *^that  e]qint- 
Bion  of  revolt  on  the  part  of  the  three 
inferior  castes  against  the  lyiteia 
of  oppression  long  piactissd  by  the 
Brahmins,  oonld  not^  in  its  wor^  of 
liberation,  foiget  a  sex  which  Bohr 
minism  had  deprived  of  its  individe- 
ality  in  the  presence  of  the  Deity. 
Accordingly,  womoi  reoavad  witk 
enthusiasm  the  Bodha— that  libels 
ator  who  is  also  their  own.   The 
most  ardent  diadples  he  hal^  the 
most  faithful  followers  of  ius  doe- 
trine,  are  his  aunt  and  his  wife. 
During  the  voluntary  exile  he  spcodi 
in  the  forests,  women  minister  is  his 
wants.    When  he  is  engsged  vpoo 
the  work,  sometimes  so  sidaooi)  of 
his  teaching,  he  finds  the  gstei  of 
Bhadnunksxa  shot  i^aat  hia ;  as^ 
the  inhabitants  of  that  dty  haw 
Towed  to  their  Brahmin  ra]en»  thit 
they  will  resist  the  appeals  of  hia 
who  wbhss  to  rescue  them  fran  ths 
degraded  state  to  which  they  ai» 
reduced.    But,  in  the  geneial  rcsisl- 
ance,  one  woman  sets  sU  obstacle^ 
all  dangers^  at  defiance ;  she  kaw 
the  city,  goes  to  throw  henalf  at  the 
feet  of  the  reyformer,  and,  by  her  ex- 
ample, finally  persuades  b«r  feilo*^ 
oountiymea.     When   SakyarMssi 
explains  the  raiigious  systoa  ooo- 
tained  in  the  *Lotus  of  the  Good 
Law/  he  has  amongst  his  eoi^gi^ 
tion  six  thouaand  women,  when  ^ 
allows  to  embrMS  the  dotiaa  asd 
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enjoy   the    prinleges   of    AsUitio 
life." 

It  ifl  obvioQSy  however,  that 
Bodhism  failed,  after  all,  in  its  en- 
dearouiB  to  restore  woman  to  her 
proper  poeition;  and  Mademoiselle 
Bader  has  pointed  out,  with  great 
force,  the  cardinal  error  of  the  wither- 
ing doctrine  preac^hed  by  Sakya- 
Honi.  What  can  we  expect  from  a 
theoiy  which  says  that  suflP^ring  ia 
the  only  reality ;  which  leaves  no 
place  for  God,  for  the  soul,  for  im-« 
mortality?  Can  we  call  by  the 
name  of  charity  a  feeling  which 
i«>late8  man  frum  the  world,  and 
makes  him  auuihilate  himself  with- 
out aoy  benefit  for  his  neighbourh? 
Such  a  state  of  things  led,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  to  another  reaction. 
Budhism  had  propobed  to  itself,  as 
chief  object,  the  destruction  of  every 
paasion:  Kriahnaism,  on  the  con- 
trary, encouraged  the  development 
of  them  all ;  and  thus  woman  was 
degraded  into  that  low  rank  which 
makes  of  her  merely  a  minister  to 
the  indulgences  and  caprice  of  her 
master.  So  true  is  it  that  out  of  the 
pale  of  Christianity  there  can  be  no 
Goneet  appreciation  of  our  nature, 
oar  poeition  here,  and  our  dcbtiny 
hereafter. 

Mademoiselle  Bader,  in  endea- 
vouring to  describe  the  social  condi- 
tion of  woman  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges,  ihroughoBt  her  various  rela- 
tions as  a  daughter,  a  mother,  tanA  a 
wife,  has  borrowed  largely  from  the 
rich  stores  of  Sanscrit  literature. 
The  laws  of  Menu,  the  Vedas,  the 
Mahabhi^iata,  the  Kaiuayana,  and 
the  monaments  of  the  Hindu  stage, 
are  made  in  turns  to  supply  illustra- 
tions of  the  most  interesting  and 
suggestive  character.  If  we  take  a 
general  and  comprehensive  glance 
at  these  various  productions,  we  can- 
not but  be  struck  by  the  exquisite 
grace  thrown  by  Hindu  poets  around 
the  moral  features  of  their  heroines. 
In  this  reepect,  the  contrast  between 
the  Sanseiit  epics  and  the  classical 


conceptions  of  Homer  is  peculiarly 
striking.  One  of  the  best  juda^es  of 
Oriental  literature.  Professor  Monier 
Williams,  remarks,  (**  Lectures  on 
Indian  Epic  Poetry,")  that** nothing 
can  be  more  beautiful  and  touching 
than  the  pictured  of  domestic  and 
social  happiness  in  the  Ramltyana 
and  the  Mah&bh6rata.  Children  are 
dutiful  to  their  parents,  and  sub- 
missive to  their  superiors  ;  younger 
brothera  are  respectful  to  elder  bro- 
thers ;  parents  are  fondly  attached  to 
their  children,  watchful  over  their 
interests,  and  ready  to  sacrifice  them- 
selves for  their  welfare;  wives  are 
loyal,  devoted,  and  obedient  to  their 
husbands,  yet  show  much  independ- 
ence of  character,  and  do  not  hesitate 
to  express  their  own  opinions ;  hus- 
bands are  tenderly  affectionate  to- 
wards their  wives,  and  treat  them 
with  respect  and  courtesy  ;  daughters, 
and  women  generally,  are  virtuous 
and  modest,  yet  spirited,  and,  when 
occasion  requires,  courageous ;  love 
and  harmony  reign  throughout  the 
fiunily  circle.**  Tlie  Indian  epics, 
in  short,  give  us  a  very  high  idea  of 
the  purity  and  happiness  of  domestic 
life ;  and,  at  least,  they  indicate  a 
capacity  in  Hindu  women  for  the  dis- 
chai^e  of  the  most  sacred  and  iuk- 
portant  social  duties. 

We  wish  time  allowed  us  to  quote 
here  a  few  of  the  passages  selected 
by  Mademoiselle  Bader  as  specimens 
of  Sanscrit  poetry  in  its  illustration 
of  the  feminine  cliaracter.  The  fol- 
lowing, taken  from  the  Ilam&yanti, 
is  all  that  we  can  find  space  for. 
The  English  version  is  Professor 
Monier  Williams's.  Siva  thus  ex- 
presses her  firm  determination  to 
accompany  in  his  banishment  her 
husband  Rama,  who  has  fallen  a 
victim  to  the  spite  of  his  father's 
second  wife  :— 

**  A  wife  must  thaTv  ber  huHband's  ibte. 
Hy  duty  is  to  follow  thee 
Where*er    thou   goeaU      Apart    tnm 
thee, 
I  would  not  dwell  in  heaven  itsel£ 
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DcMrtcd  Vf.bcr  k»d»  a  vile  la  like  a 


CkMc  aa  thy  tbadow  wtM  I  cleafe  to 

thee,  in  Uiis  lilie  and  hcicaftci; 
Hhhi  ait  mj  kiogf  mj  gaide^  my  oily 

idqge,  QJ  divinity. 
It  is  my  fixed  molve  to  fiillow  thee. 

If  tboa  mwt  wander  forth 
Tliroogh  tfaocny  traddcea  fiveata,  I  will 

go  heftwe  thee^  ttfadny  down 
The  pricUy  bnunhlciy  to  make  smooth 

diy  path.    Walking  hefixe  thee,  I 
Shan  ftar  no   wesrincaa;    the  Ibicat- 

thoms  win  accm  like  silken  robes ; 
The  bed  of  leaves,  a  eoQch  of  down.    To 

me  dM  shelter  of  thy  presence 
Is  bfttfT  frr  dian  stptdy  palaoes*  and 

paradise  itsdl** 

It  18  wdl  to  waiw  the  qnaaboiiyliow 
nraeh  this  pictuR  owes  to  the  artiit. 
Bat  we  moat  not  foiget»  while  wa 
■dmire  the  deUocation  of  chancter 
thronghoat  the  Hindn  epica^  that 
they^  repreaent  a  state  of  things  aiH 
teiiorlo  the  cstabliahineiit  of  Brah* 
minical  sodetj;  and  therefore  it 
would  bo  wnmg  to  dxaw  any 
infeieDee  from  such  parwagfi  as  to 
the  preaent  ooodition  of  woman  in 
India.  **  At  a  later  period,**  oboeiTes 
Professor  Williama.  «'the  pride  of 
Brahminiamy  and  stiU  more  leoentlj 
the  inflnenee  of  Urthamm^^lMtiMn^ 
depriTed  women  of  even  soch  free- 
dom  aa  they  onoe  enjojed ;  so  that 
at  the  present  day  no  Hindn  woman 
has,  tn  tkeo^^  any  independence. 
It  is  not  merely  that  she  is  not  her 
own  mistress:  she  ia  not  her  own 
property ;  and  never,  trader  any  dr- 
cnmstancefl^  can  he.  She  beioQgs  to 
her  Cither  first,  who  gi^es  her  away 
to  her  husband,  to  whom  she  belongs 
fir  satr.  SIm  ia  not  eouadered 
capable  of  eo  high  a  form  of  religion 
as  man ;  and  she  does  not  mizfieely 
insodety.** 

There  are  strange  ineoogmities  in 
the  ertimation  formed  of  woman*s 
mianon  by  the  Hindus ;  and  theos 
ineongraities  oonld  not  eacspe  the 
attention  of  so  competent  a  critic  aa 
Mademoiselle  Bader.  *<6reatneMi 
and  dq^rsdatian,*'  aays  ahe,  **  soch  is 
tiie  lot  of  woman.  She  is  hononredy 
fcr  fimn   her  will  come  the 


destined  to  asTO  tho  nenuny  of  Ua 
forefathers,  and   to  perpetuate  tht 
caate ;  she  is  kept  under  tynmucal 
atibjection,  because  her  aiciaffiaacf 
or  her  corruption  would  bring  aboat 
the  ruin  of  Brahminical  sodety^aid 
anap  asunder  the  bond  which  coa- 
nects  the  dead  with  the  liriog,  tha 
past  with  the  preaenti  the  pieMBt 
with  the  future.     When  ahe  is  i 
child,  her  birth  is  deplored ;  by  her 
graces  and  her  pnrity,  die  beeoaai 
the  jpy  and  tho  blesdng  of  the  pa- 
ternal hearth.    Arrired  at  wonaa- 
hood,  ahe  ia  depriTod  of  her  abare  in 
idigioua  pridlcges ;  die  then  im- 
poses upon  hendf  the  dutica  froai 
which  sodety  deban  her.     Ai  s 
wife,  she  is  l^ally  nothliy  Mher 
husband*s  shure  ;   she  becooai  Us 
Mend,  and  adriaea  him.    As  a  wi- 
dow, she  is  under  the  control  d 
her  son ;  and  yet  ahe  gorena  him. 
But  there  is  a  preseripUon  be/ond 
which  ahe  has  Tentured.    The  law 
had  commanded  her  to  meige  bw 
existence  in  that  of  her  hosband; 
ahe  does  more,  she  follows  him  in 
his  death.  Ardent  piety,  apiritsaliit 
and  aaoetic  tendendea^  completa  ab- 
n^ation  of  sd^  nnlimited  devotd- 
nesa  to  her  frmily,  immenae  cmrisg 
for  sfiection,— siich  is  the  chaiscia 
of  woman  in  India." 

Mademoiselle  Bader  haa  no  diffi- 
eulty  in  mdntainiiig  that  ChriitiaB- 
Ity  done  will  restore  hannooj  be- 
tween the  diaoordant  dementa  whidi 
make  up  the  Iwnale  poitioo  of 
Hindn  aodety.  We  quite  i^ireewhb 
her  on  this  reiy  momentous  poia^ 
and  think  it  would  not  have  bea 
poadhle  to  find  a  more  appnffnnte 
condudon  to  her  deeply  IntamtiiV 
▼dume.  Letushope^  withPnCmaor 

Williams,  «<  that  Indian  wouMUt  1^ 
stored  to  thdr  andent  libei^.aa^ 
niaed  to  a  atm  higher  podtiM  by 
beeoming  joint  partekanof  Cbi^i 
religion,  may  do  lor  our  Eartan 
em^re  what  they  have  dooe  ftr 
Europe  soften,  iuT^goiat^  and  «* 
iiohle  thi  diaiucttr  of  iU  pMpI^* 
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RwCsHarfe.  WtWMtidm.  1803. 
—The  Rey.  Dr.  Ly  th  has  published, 
with  the  above  title,  a  collection  of 
German  hymnsy— aome  of  them  old 
and  well-known  aonga  of  Zion ; 
othen  translations  from  onr  own 
Hjmn-Book,  chiefly  of  Charles 
Wesley's  lyrics.  These  translations 
ire  excellent,  giving  the  tine  spirit, 
and,  generally,  the  rery  idioms,  of 
the  original.  The  compiler  nnder* 
took  this  labour,  in  order  to  provide 
a  Bnitable  hymn-book  for  our  con- 
gn!gati<ms  in  Wurtemberg ;  and  he 
deserves  great  praise  for  the  manner 
in  which  he  has  accomplished  his 
task. 

TU  Uftofike  Lord  Jum  Christ : 
a  eompUU  eritieal  ExamtftaUan  of 
the  OHgiHy  OonieniSy  and  (Connexion 
of  the  QotpeU*  TVanslated  from  the 
Gtman  of  J.  P.  Lange^  D,D,^  Pro^ 
ffnor  of  Dvrim^  in  the  University 
of  Bonn  ;  and  Edited^  with  addition" 
al  Notes,  fy  the  Rev,  Marcus  Dods, 
AM,  In  Six  Volumes.  Edinburgh: 
T,  and  T.  Clark.  1864.^Dr.  Lange's 
work,  as  read  in  the  original,  has 
been  jusUy  deaoribed  as  **  eloquent 
and  thoughtful.'*    By  the  publish- 


ing of  this  translation,  Messrs.  Clark 
render  a  service  which  the  most 
earnest  students  among  us  will  the 
most  highly  estimate.  Though  our 
limits  of  time  and  space  exclude,  for 
the  present,  a  comprehensive  review, 
we  ore  unwilling  to  defer  the  an- 
nouncement of  so  large  and  import- 
ant a  contribution  to  Christian  liter- 
ature. Dr.  Lange's  aim  is  to  meet 
the  negative  and  destructive  criticism 
of  our  times,  and  to  establish  the 
FACTS  of  the  Gospel  history.  He 
casts  much  light  on  the  character- 
istics of  each  of  the  four  Evangelists ; 
and,  aviuling  himself  of  their  har- 
monious records,  draws  out,  in 
Book  II.,  a  narrative  which  is  at 
the  same  time  explanatory;  the 
whole  being  ^^Mf,"  as  it  has  been 
happily  noted,  **in  a  framework 
of  careful  research."  In  the  Third 
Book,  he  reviews  the  four  historians, 
each  apart;  so  as  to  exhibit  the 
diflPerent  aspects  of  the  Life  of  Jesus 
which  Inspiration  leads  us  to  trace. 
Erelong,  we  hope,  our  readers  will 
go  with  us  to  a  more  adequate  in- 
quiry as  to  the  merits  of  these  six 
volumes. 
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Hot  spaives. — ^What  renders  Bath 
ft  pecatiar  point  of  attnctioo  to  the  stu- 
^t  of  nadiral  phenomemi  is  its  thermal 
and  mineiBl  waters,  to  the  aanatory  poweis 
of  which  the  city  has  owed  its  ori|^n  and 
ttldnritj.  The  great  volume  and  high 
ttmpeiaiure  of  these  waters  render  ihem 
not  only  unique  in  our  island,  but  perhaps 
without  a  parallel  in  the  rest  of  Europe, 
when  we  duly  take  into  account  their  dis- 
tuce  from  the  nearest  region  of  violent 
eaithqnakes,  or  of  active  or  extinct  vol- 
canoes. The  spot  where  thej  issue,  as 
we  lesro  from  the  researches  of  the  his- 
torian a&d  antiquary,  was  lonely  and 
dewrt  when  the  Romans  first  landed  in 
tbifl  island ;  hut  in  a  few  years  it  was 
couTerted  into  one  of  the  chief  cities  of 
the  ncwly-eonqoered  province.  On  the 
•ite  of  the  hot  springs  was  a  large  moiass, 
ftom  which  doods  cHf  white  vapour  rose 
TOU  Z«— FIVTH  BBRUBS. 


into  the  air;  and  there- first  was  the 
spacious  bath-room  built,  in  a  highly 
ornamental  style  of  architecture,  and 
decorated  with  columns,  pilasters,  and 
tesselated  pavements.  By  its  side  was 
erected  a  splendid  temple  dedicated  to 
Minerva,  of  which  some  statues  and 
altars,  with  their  inscriptions  and  ornate 
pillars,  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Museum 
of  this  place. 

Dr.  Daubeny  has  remarked,  that  nearly 
all  the  most  celebrated  hot  springs  of 
Europe,  sudi  as  those  of  Aix-la-<)hapelle, 
Baden-Baden,  Naples,  Auvergne,and  the 
Pyrenees,  have  not  declined  in  tempera- 
ture since  the  days  of  the  Romans ;  for 
many  of  them  still  retain  as  great  a  heat 
as  is  tolemble  to  the  human  body ;  and 
yet,  when  employed  by  the  ancients,  they 
do  not  seem  to  have  required  to  be  first 
cooled  down  by  aitifldal  means.    This 
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vbat  b  eiHed  ipectittin  mmIjsU.  Bj 
(bin  new  metlxod,  the  pieBeiice  of  infini- 
teatnud  quanticiea,  sudi  as  would  have 
vfaoUj  aoaped  detcctkm  by  ordinary 
ittCa,  an  mi^  InowB  to  the  eye  by  the 
egenqr  of  li^t  It  ia  impeeuble  not  to 
Mispcct  that  the  wonderful  efficacy  of 
tome  nuneral  apriqgt,  betfa  cold  and 
thermal,  ia  cuitng  diaeaaet,  whidi  no 
arti&eiaUy  prepared  wafers  faaye  as  yet 
been  able  to  rival,  may  be  oooneeted  with 
the  preaeiMe  of  one  or  moic  of  these  ele* 
mentary  bodies  previously  unknown  ;  and 
some  of  the  newly-fimnd  ia|{redieats» 
when  procurtd  in  laiser  quantities,  may 
famish  BicdiGsl  acienee  with  means  of 
combatizi^  diseases  which  have  hitherto 
baffled  aU  human  skill 

Hot  sinrings  are,  ftr  the  most  part» 
cha^g;ed  with  alkalUie  and  other  hiijhly 
sohible  stthstanoesy  and,  as  a  rule,  are 
bsRen  of  €ke  precious  metals,  gold,  silver, 
and  copper,  as  well  as  of  tin,  platinum, 
ksd,  aiid  many  others ;  a  slight  trace  of 
copper  in  the  Bath  waters  being  except 
tionaL  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  strong 
presompti<»  that  there  exists  some  reh^ 
tionsbip  between  the  action  of  thermal 
waters  and  the  filling  of  rents  with  metal* 
tic  ores.  It  may  be  that  the  metalliferous 
portion  of  a  fissure,  originally  thousands 
of  feet  or  fiuhoms  deep,  wiU  never  be  ex- 
posed in  rqpons  accessible  to  the  miner 
until  it  haa  been  upheaved  by  a  long 
series  of  convulsions,  and  until  the  higher 
parte  of  the  aame  rent,  together  with  ita 
oootento  and  the  rocks  which  it  iud  tra- 
versed, have  been  removed  by  aqueous 
denudation. 

Thermal  aprings,  duoged  with  car- 
bonic acid  and  with  hydio-fiuoric  acid, 
(which  last  is  often  present  ia  small 
quantities,)  are  powerful  causes  of  decom- 
position and  chymical  reaction  in  rocks 
thnu^  which  they  perooUte.  If,  there- 
fore, large  bodies  of  hot  water  permeate 
moua«Bi»-nuuMes  at  great  depths,  they 
m^  In  the  course  of  ages  superinduce  in 
than acrystalUne  structure;  and, in  some 
cases,  atxata  in  a  lower  position  snd  of 
Mm  date  noay  be  comparatively  unaltered, 
retolnias  their  fossil  remains  undefined, 
whflt  nawar  rocks  are  rendered  metamor- 

phlc —  We  learn  from  Bunsen*s  ex- 

perfaneta  on  the  Great  Geyser  in  Ice- 
laad,  tbat  at  the  depth  of  only  seventy- 
four  foct,  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  a 
fohmiii  aif  water  may  be  in  astate  of  rest, 
and  yet  possess  a  heat  of  120*  Ceatignule, 
or  SA8*  FahreaheiL  What,  then,  mi^ 
not  Um  taaperatiire  of  such  water  be  at 
the  dU^di  ef  a  ftw  thousand  feet?  It 
on  attain  a  white,  heat  under 
i§  ami  as  to  la«a,  they  who  h^ve 
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beheM  k  iistw,  as  I  did  in  1868,  ftom 
the  soath-westom  flanks  of  Vesuvius, 
with  a  surfoce  white  and  glowing  like 
that  of  the  sun,  and  who  have  foil  the 
scorching  heat  which  it  radiates,  will 
form  a  high  conception  of  the  intense 
temperature  of  the  same  lava  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  vertical  column  several  miles 
high,  and  communicating  with  a  great 
reservoir  of  fived  matter,  which,  if  it  were 
to  b^n  at  once  to  cool  down  and  were 
never  to  receive  future  accessions  of  heat, 
might  require  a  whole  geokigksl  period 
before  it  solidified.  Of  auch  slow  re- 
fiigemtion  hot  springs  may  be  among  the 
most  effisctive  instnimente.    .Sir  CkmrUt 


Povpxii. — A  recent  visiter  writes  aa 
follows  : — There  are  now  boulevards 
around  Pompeii,  aad  a  road  is  beuog 
made  for  the  carte  which  convey  the 
rubbish  in  the  direction  of  the  smphi- 
theatre.  From  the  top  of  those  bou- 
levsrds  the  visiter  has  a  view  of  the 
whole  city,  and  can  form  a  tolerably  cor- 
rect idea  of  the  interior  of  the  houses  un- 
covered. Excavations  sre  now  going  on 
on  two  eminences  near  the  Temple  of 
Isis,  and  the  house  called  Abondonak 
Our  inspection  was  chiefly  confined  to  the 
former  site,  where,  in  a  house  situated  In 
a  narrow  street  recently  opened,  we  saw 
several  bodies,  or  rather  forms  of  bodies, 
which  now  attrsct  universal  attention. 
The  unfortunate  inhabitante  of  this 
house  fell,  not  on  the  bare  ground, 
but  on  heaps  of  pumice  stones, 
and  were  covered  to  a  great  depth 
by  tonente  of  ashes  and  scoria,  under 
which  they  have  lain  for  nearly  two  thou- 
sand years.  One  day,  inside  a  house, 
amid  fallen  roofs  and  ashes,  the  outline  of 
a  human  body  was  perceived,  and  M, 
FiorelU,  the  chief  of  the  works  for  excava- 
tion, soon  ascertained  that  there  was  a 
hoUow  under  the  surface.  He  accordr 
iogiy  made  a  smsll  hole  through  ite 
covering,  and  filled  it  up  with  liquid 
plaster  of  Paris,  as  if  It  were  a  mould, 
llie  result  waa  that  he  obtained  a  com- 
plete piaster  stetue  of  a  Roman  lady  of 
the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
Close  by  were  found  the  remains  of  a 
man,  another  woman,  and  a  girl,  with 
ninety-one  pieces  of  silver  money ;  four 
earrings  and  a  finger-ring,  all  gold ;  two 
iron  keys,  and  evident  remains  of  a  linen 
bag  or  purse.  The  whole  of  those  bodies 
have  been  carefully  moulded  in  plaster. 
The  first  body  discovered  waa  a  woman 
lying  on  her  right  aide,  with  her  limbs 
contracted,  as  if  she  had  died  in  con- 
▼ulsions.    The  form  of  the  head-dress 
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and  the  hair  are  quite  distinct  On  the 
bone  of  the  little  finger  were  two  ailrer 
rings,  and  with  this  bodj  were  the 
zemains  of  the  purse  above  mentioned 
with  the  money  and  keys.  The  girl  was 
found  in  an  adjoining  room,  and  the 
plaster  mould  taken  of  the  cavity  desily 
ahows  the  tinne  of  her  dress.  By  her 
side  lay  an  elderly  woman,  who  had  an 
iron  ring  on  her  Uttle  finger.  The  last 
perionage  I  shall  describe  was  a  tall, 
wdl-made  man,  lying  full  length.  The 
plaster  distinctly  shows  his  fiirm,  the 
folds  of  his  gaiment,  his  torn  sandal^ 
his  besid  end  hair.  I  contemplated  these 
human  forms  with  an  interest  whidi  de- 
fies expmsion.  It  is  evident  that  all 
these  unfortunatea  had  made  great  efibtts 
to  escape  destruction.  The  man  appears 
to  have  perished  in  a  vain  attempt  to  res- 
cue the  terrified  women,  who  thought 
they  could  be  nowhere  lo  safo  as  in  their 
own  home,  and  hoped  that  the  fiety 
tempest  would  soon  cease.  From  the 
money  and  keys  found  with  die  bodydT 


the  first  woman,  she  wss  pniblily  the 
mistress  of  the  house  snd  the  motbRcf 
the  girL    The  slender  bones  of  ber  axoi 
and  legs,  and  the  richnoi  of  her  hnd- 
dress,  seem  to  indicate  a  woobd  of  sofale 
nee.     From  die  manner  in  vbidi  ber 
hands  were  denched  she  evidendj  &d  is 
great  pain.     The  girl  don  not  ippcBli 
have  sufiered  mudb.    From  the  iffm- 
snee   of  die    plaaCer  mould  it  veoU 
seem  that  she  fell  fiom  tenor,  it  ibe  w 
running  with  her  skirts  puUed  oivbcr 
head.    The  other  woman,  fiom  die  b^ 
neas  of  her  ev,  which  is  wdl  thovn  bf 
the  plaster,  and  the  ivoa  xiag  on  ber  fia- 
ger,  evidendy  belonged  to  a  lover  dm, 
and  was  probably  a  servant  of  die  tmOj, 
The  man  appears  to  have  beca  itni^ 
by  lightning,  for  his  strsigfatened  limba 
show  no  signs  of  a  death-stiqggle.  Itii 
impossible  to  imagine  a  moie  afietisK 
aoene  than  the   one  suggested  bj  dmt 
silent  figures ;  nor  have  I  ever  bcsid  of 
a  drama  so  heactrending  as  tiie  tUKj  d 
this  Ihmily  of  the  last  days  of  PwpciL 
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Israel's  Shepherd,  who  neither 
sleepeth  nor  slumberedi,  having  gra- 
dously  preserved  us  during  our  five 
months*  journey  to  the  Khalagari  Deaert, 
I  take  this  opportunity  of  sending  part 
of  my  joumsL  You  will  be  pleased  to 
see,  that  the  ready  harvest  invites  the 
■ickles,  and  lays  us  under  the  obligadon 
to  provide  for  the  souls  whidi  God  has 
given  us.  A  wide  door  of  usefolness  is 
opened;  thousands  of  souls  stretch  out 
thdr  hands,  waiting  for  God;  and  be- 
seech us  to  come  to  the  wilderness  to 
belp  them.  This  would  be  a  step  for- 
warid  for  the  evangeliadon  of  the  in« 
terior;  and  we  must  bear  our  shsie  in 
the  church's  duty  and  glory. 

July  1st— Visited  the  Bahurutsi  vil- 
lage, and  preached  to  about  eighty  people. 
The  women  being  unwilling  to  attend, 
die  young  chief  sent  three  men  to  order 
them  to  the  "khotla**  where  the  men 
assembled.  The  ladies  replied,  that  the 
chief  had  only  a  right  to  order  them  to 
the  dance,  but  not  to  prayer;  and  they 
continued  their  occupadons.  Upon  this 
the  chief  seised  a  sdck  and  went  to  them, 
in  spite  of  my  disapproving.  **  They  shall 
not  mock  me,*'  shouted  he;  and  he 
brought  them.  During  the  singing  they 
were  very  noisy.  Under  the  prayer  they 
became  quiet,  and  toward  the  dose  of  the 
sermon  many  wsk  mudi  *<^f*fd. 


2d Preadied  at  sanrisf  fom  1  Jflba 

ii.  20.  Ever  aince  I  spoke  to  dttdotf 
Mootsioa,  a  stop  was  put  to  die  sd 
dandng  and  noise  of  die  women.  After 
die  service  I  found  some  thirty  pcaoaf 
by  our  camp,  asking  fiir  medidnca. 

3d Had  a  long  consnltsiioo  «th 

Molema,  our  leading  man,  on  the  esbjeet 
of  our  work  in  general  We  esaie  to 
the  condusion,  tlnit  if  two  or  duee  fioo. 
pean  Misnonaries  could  tske  op  thii 
district,  having  a  good  ached  ftr  the 
Ciaintng  of  youths  for  nsdve  teacben,  i 
network  of  efiident  nadve  agenef  nigbt 
be  spread  in  all  directions  aoionK  tke 
msny  tribes  of  Bechuana,  wfaen,  Ad*( 
some  parts  of  the  year,  the  lives  of  ^ 
white  men  are  in  dainger  fiom  fc*^ 
Thus,  if  from  the  north,  south,  eert^*" 
west,  the  Gospd  banner  poah  0B«aii«* 
ahould  aoon  have  the  pteaaore  ^'^^j'f 
handa  in  the  centre  of  Afiica  with  ^ 
servants  of  the  crass  of  ChiiA  ^ 
youths  were  at  once  calkd  by  M «l0*i 
children  of  our  members ;  and  dwy  "^ 
delighted  at  the  queadoo,  whether  wy 
liked  to  go  with  me,  to  be  tniad  ■» 
teadiera.  It  waa  no  tne  to  i\Mm0y^ 
I  waa  obliged  to  pnmlae  to  M  a  mM 
for  them  in  the  cdony;  and  I  tfoitj 
ahall  aucoeed.  Donbdcas  dioe  «««■ 
soon  be  found  s«enta  caoqgh  teaP  ^ 
drildren  of  the  Khakgaii  to  nyiJiiaitf 
I  aokmnly  lecwnrnml  WBa  mck  p* 
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to  the  Committee's  moot  ietioui  ood- 
sideratioii.  The  Banlong  might  Ibnn 
the  centie»  The  locolitlei  are  healthy. 
M^'e  haTO  ahready  a  nucleus  of  some  fifty 
membcn.  A  good  many  of  the  young 
promise  very  ftirly.  If  any  agents  can 
work  the  daogeious  regions  bordering  on 
them,  they  can. 

4th. — Had  to  dress  wounds,  fiaw 
sereral  persons  ill,  and  gave  remedies, 
always  taking  occasion  to  speak  to  them 
about  their  souls. 

Sunday,  6th. -.Good  attendance. 
Pteadied  on  Rer.  ziv.  6, 7 :  ''The  erei- 
lasting  Gospel  ;**  afternoon,  on  Matt  zUL 
45,  46 :  <*The  peail  of  great  price.**  A 
baDowed  influence. 

0th.— Started  with  the  wagon  iVom 
Moshaocng.  Mootsioa  and  his  head- 
men came  to  beg  of  me  not  to  stay  away 
longer  than  two  Sabbaths  :  **  We  canmoi 
«Hs#  fOif  Amper."  Arrived  at  Ejmye,  the 
lesidasee  of  the  Bangoaketsi,  in  the  after- 
noon. We  had  delightiU  country  scenery 
to  pass  through ;  iine  bosh  of  a  very  great 
variety  of  di&rent  woods, and  aricb  flora. 
The  conformation  of  the  hills  and  valleyi 
b  romantic;  Birds  of  the  finest  plumage 
and  sweetest  song  saluted  us  at  every 
step.  Of  game  I  need  not  speak :  the 
noblest  specimens  are  here  at  home.  At 
Kanye  we  were  wartnly  welcomed  by  the 
diieft  and  people.  Their  town  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  an*over-stocked  beehive  on  the 
top  of  a  flat  hill.  They  are  wealthy  and 
orderly.  Anezoellent  position  for  a  station. 

7th.  ■  Early,  when  I  arose,  I  found  a 
man  sitting  before  the  wsgon,  holding  a 
very  fill  sheep.  **  Here  is  some  meat  for 
yoo ;  it  comes  fiom  Gasiitiioe,**  said  he. 
Scaveely  had  we  planted  our  tent  under  a 
mahogany  tree,  when  some  two  hundred 
people  surrounded  us,  all  more  or  IcM 
sufi^ring  from  divers  maladies,  begging 
for  help.  We  first  had  morning  service. 
I  then  ordered  all  those  who  suffered 
from  sore  eyes  on  one  side.  It  is  asto- 
nishing how  many  have  their  sight  de- 
atroyed  from  cataract  Doubtless,  the 
strong  sun,  the  fierce  refiection  ftom  the 
sand  and  rocks,  and  the  immoderate  use 
of  snuf^  are  the  principal  causes.  I 
operated  upon  several  of  them.  The  sun 
set,  and  the  other  half  of  the  invalids 
occupied  my  time,  so  that  I  had  not  a 
moment  to  teke  food. 

0th.— Went  to  the  town  to  preach. 
Met  a  good  many  that  were  streaming 
toward  the  wagon.  I  made  them  turn 
back  for  service.  Atteodsnce  encourag- 
ing; impression  salutary.  The  principal 
wife  of  the  chief,  whose  case  I  reported 
in  my  last,  is  nearly  well.  Went  along 
with  GasUtstoe  throogh  the  town,  to  visit 


those  of  the  sid^  thUt  could  not  walk. 
Returned  late  to  our  tent  During  the 
day  several  English  traders  came  to  the 
place.  They  principally  imported  guns 
and  ammunition.  Ostrich  feathers  were 
eagerly  looked  for. 

10th — Still  busy,  attending  to  the 
sick.  The  chief  and  his  staff  came  to 
the  tent,  and  asked  many  questions  about 
passsges  of  the  word  of  God  he  did  not 
understand.  He  seemg  nd  for/rom  the 
kingdom  ef  God,  He  was  very  thankftil 
to  receive  a  copy  of  our  Sendong  hymn- 
book.  He  then  inq[uired  into  the  cansef 
of  certain  maladies,  and  the  medical 
properties  of  many  plants. 

12th— LoNl*s  day.  Preadied  to  a 
good  assembly,  on  the  words  t  *^  Repent, 
and  be  converted,  that  your  sins  may  be 
blotted  out,  when  the  times  of  refreshing 
shall  come.**  In  the  afternoon,  on  Luke 
zvi.  31.    Had  a  precious  time. 

13th.— Went  early  to  see  a  brother  of 
the  diie£  I  found  he  was  doing  well. 
Poor  fellow,  how  much  he  has  suffered  for 
years  I  He  is  a  fine-looking  man,  and 
very  susceptible  of  spiritual  impressions. 

14th.— Left  Kanye  an  hour  before  sun- 
rise. The  chief  sent  a  message  after  us 
to  give  us  warning.  The  lions  had 
during  the  night  done  much  damage  on 
the  cattle-posts  lying  along  our  road. 
We  had  to  wind  our  way  through  dense 
bush.  We  thanked  him,  and  proceeded. 
We  entered  a  long,  wild  mountain-gorge, 
most  picturesque  for  disposition  of  rodn 

and  stately  trees We  saw  no  lions* 

though  the  road  was  crossed  in  every 
direction  with  their  ominous  traces.  We 
went  to  see  the  remains  of  the  Bakhatla 
town,  which  was  burnt  some  years  ago  by 
the  Boers.  It  was  a  melancholy  sight 
But  their  chief^  as  his  name  Moiielele 
signifies,  is  a  took ;  his  own  wickedness 
caused  him  to  be  burnt  out 

15th.— Till  nearly  midnight  the  people 
came  from  the  outposts,  with  their  sick 
friends,  to  ask  for  medicine  and  surgical 
help.  This  moming  we  started  long  be- 
fore the  sun ;  some  came  running  after 
us  for  hours.  We  had  breakfast  at  Mo- 
hatelo  Spruit,  where  we  had  to  dig  into 
the  sand  for  water.  Our  road  still  wound 
through  dense  thombush,  which  tore  our 
wagon  canvas  all  to  pieces.  At  two  p.m. 
we  halted  in  the  first  gardens  of  the 
Bakuena.  We  had  just  dined,  when  the 
chief  Sechele  came,  with  some  of  his 
nobility,  on  horseback  to  meet  us.  He 
is  a  fine-looking  man.  We  then  started ; 
the  sand  became  more  and  more  heavy ; 
it  took  us  till  late  after  sunset  until  we 
readied  the  Bakuena  town. 

We  halted  at  the  great  hall,  constructed 
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■•f  pokt  sad  llMtdi.    The  Ml  img,  and  ISkfmfjMaatm,  Hovnanf  ycafdos 

I  WM  conducted  to  llie  place  of  wonhip,  it  leqaftre,  efea  after  one  gfaj^ki  viib 

iHiefO  the  chiere  frmilj  and  a  number  of  their  dialect,  to  see  thi««^  them  I 
people  were  gathered.  He  made  ao  intro-        Aug.  8dl — ^The  diief  and  people  n- 

dnetoiy  speech,  and  then  handed  the  booha  turned    from    the    hiring  eaprfium 

to  me  for  worship.  They  bad  killed  two  ginlibs^  a  §ui 

Iftth. — Eailj  at  sunrise  we  had  serrice.  many  cianda,  koodoos  knkaasaa,  a  ti^ar, 

Afterwards  a  mass  of  noisy  tongues  snr-  and  a  number  of  ootrichea.     JfialMS 

luonded  me ;    I    tbuud    thia  waa    tso  lent  to  the  wagon  m  quantity  of  ginflc 

tumultuous,  and  moved  to  aomediatance;  meat,  and  half  a  akin  of  the  same,  is  s 

After  attending  many  sicki  I  ptuched  presents 
again  in  the  ereaing.  7th._The   Bona   killed    one  of  ihs 

17th.— Hadalaigcnumhtrof  Bakuena  diieTs  hones.    Tba  naen  wem  oat  tbe 

around  the  wagon.  After  morning  prayer  wiwle  day  in  seaich  for  Aliens  bat  dii 

I  attended  to  their  sick.  Performed  many  not  succeed. 

operations.    Towards  noon  I  reCeiiFed  a        8th— Hie  pcindpnl  heads  of  the  triht 

letter  from  oat  of  the  flermannshurger  Came  to  beg  of  me  to  wrise  to  the  Bscr 

Missionaries,  who  live  at  an  honr*s  walk  authorltieB,    whoae   anbjecta   had  km 

distance  behind  the  hiil,  begging  me  to  approptiatiag  to 

come  over  and  see  them,  as  one  of  them  hmds.    I  did  ao ;  hut  an  the 

had  been  laid  up  several  months  with  ob-  just  now    divided 

stinate  ague.     I  walked  over,  and  found  fighting  for    Ae  Frcoidnscy,  I 


their  house  situated  in  a  basin.     The  whether  ^    Baiolong  daiaai  vfl 

Missionaries  gave  me  a  very  hearty  wel-  eonsldered.    Poor  people  I  they  i 

eome.    The  patient  waa  low  In  body  and  hotter  than  this  at  the  fiocra* 

mind.    I  gave  him  a  fow  atrooc  doses  of  Ml — Day  of  icat      Oood 

quinine   and  camomile,  and  Oie    fovet  tion.     Pleached  on  Heh.  xL  I.    AHa- 

only  once  returned.    Poor  peo]^  !  diey  noon,  on  the  oonvetsion  of  Sc  tatf*  Acn 

have  buried  nine  memben  of  the  Mis*  is.  1-16.    Durii^  the  mosni^g  oevfiar 

alon  fomily  behind  Iheir  house  within  two  the  alarm  waa  soanded,  <■  Uf^  up,  the  Km 

years  1    They  left  the  Hcfmannsburger  devonm  an  osf  *    The  chief  asM,"  Lit 

dodety,  on  account  of  the  eccentric  Air.  the  ok  eat  the  Hon.**    AH  make  Aev  is 

H.,  and  have  for  some  time  carried  on  aims,  and  mn  to  die  spec     But  iht  di^ 

frnd!^  to  provide  for  theif  sabsistcncOy  tnrber  had  entered  the  thidhelSk  and  esaU 

whilst  on  the  Lord's  day  they  In^d  IN*  not  be  got  at. 

Tine  service  for  the  Bakuena,  when  they         1 1th Rode   #ver   to    Kaafe,  after 

ore  no^  iU.    But  both  the  Missionaries  the  prayer-meetiug.     The  people  giesdy 

and  people  fod  that   to  trade  and  to  rejoiced  to  see  me.    Found  Mom  Turn 

preach  are  inoompatihle^  at  least  In  this  quite  well ;  for  whldi  God  he  pmiaei ! 

country.  The  chief  said,  ^  It  hi  no  mam  Msm 

Sunday,  19th — ^Preached  twice.    CNily  Tsisi,  but  Mom  Lndorf;  aan  of  L. ;  for 

a  small  congregation  could  be  got,  ftom  yduhave  rightftdly  fctchod  him  fiam  tke 

the  circumstance  that  the  circumcision^  camp  of  death  with  yourapearsmlslndi 

ceremonies  are  Just  carried  on,  and  the  He  la  yonn,aad  oball  hear  ysur  assse.** 

people  were  dancing  the  whole  night.  -^Preached  to  a  hoga  aaaembly  ef  Bm- 

Sechele  excused  himsdf  by  stating  that  goaketae.    The  feeling  was  vary  gsidL 

Baknena  had  msasafaiated  his  fiither  for  The  chief  begged  that  I  waaM  it  ha« 

opposing  these  rites,  aixl  they  had  seve*  weekly  visit  them,  which  I  pnanssd. 

rally  thrmtened  him ;  that  they  were  a  i2th.— .Some  Baagoaketse  cams  tfen 

Ibolish  people.    His  brother  Is  a  bitter  morning  to  fetch  mediduea.    Th^  tM 

enemy  of  iht  Gospel,  and  the  master  of  me  that  I  had  been  In  iaanriaast 

this  ceremony.  yesterday  from  the  liana.    We 

S7th. — Gave  Sechele  to  understand,  in  only  a  few  paces  Aom  the  diidBet 

no  uncertain  terms,  how  much  I  think  they    wem    lying:    Two    womia   ' 

him  guihy,  and  must  highly  disapprove  dialing' their  ga^kaa  daae  by.  Ve 

of  the  way  he  deals  with  bis  children,  by  briskly  past,  when  up  Hew  the 

selling  them  to  the  heathen  for  wives ;  having  heard  the  tramping  of  the 

by  allowing  bis  sons  to  drink  brandy ;  hj  andstaited  at  ftdlaneed  ;  hut  we  weic  ktf 

conniving  at  the  powerftd  heathen  party,  by  the  trees,  and  nie  lan  in  the  " 

so  as  to  let  them  have  their  own  way ;  whence  we  csme. 

and  by  the  donble-focedness  with  whidi  SSd.— Sabbath.    The 


he  treats  the  German  Missionaries,  who  filled.  Msny  new  fiieea ;  goad  atteatim 
have  ventured  their  lives  for  their  (the  paid.  Texta,  Matt  xviil  3^  end  1^ 
Bakuena'i)  benefit.    Ho  did  not  mudi     sit.  11.    Same  much 
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to    the    BangMkctve, 

preached  to  many  iiotila,  who  pftid  all 
•ttcotMo.  After  visitii«  tome  tick,  I 
nde  Co  the  camp.  Soon  after,  got  a  mea- 
sage  that  a  fifth  of  the  Bai^ioaketae  town 
was  bomt  down  when  I  had  left.  No 
Urea  lost. 

26th. — A  bitter  enemy  of  the  Oospd, 
the  chieTa  younger  brother,  came  for 
bdp;  his  child  was  sinking  of  dysentery. 
Wmt;  naed  the  proper  meana;  child 
better  in  the  evening.  I  hope  it  will  be 
for  the  poor  man*s  good. — Qass-meeting, 
lAng  Gooference  with  cfaieU  Attended 
other  people. 

27th. — Motema  came  to  beg  I  would 
write  to  the  Committee,  to  ask  for  a  Mia- 
nonaiy  for  TaoaBe*s  tribe;  he  would  not 
be  put  off.  They  had  too  long  been 
orphans.  Bad  a  long  oooreraation  with 
Mootsioa  to  release  bis  daughter  Buko. 
Ue  said,  *«  Iiet  me  become  eooverted  to 
God  first,  then  ahe  may  go  <  or  let  her 
hnabandgive  hia  soul  to  God  fiitt,  dien  I 
most  willingly  allow  her  to  beoorae  a 
Christian.**  At  kst  he  promised  to  lot 
her  free  to  serre  the  living  Ood. 

Sonday,  30th. — A  crowded  assembly. 
Baptisms  of  adulu ;  in  the  aftenioon,  tbe 
Lord*s  Supper.  God  be  pmiaed  for  Uia 
goodness  and  mercy  1  Many  aoula  added 
to  His  church. 

3 1st — Visited  once  more  the  aide. 
Gave  Molcma  and  Jean  Leshongoa 
charge  over  the  church  ;  conferred  with 
the  chiefs  on  divers  subjects ;  broke  up 
ov  tent ;  prepared  the  wagon  to  start  for 
Thaba  *Nchu. 

Sq>t.  1st — Took  forewdl  of  the  peo- 
ple. Rode  to  Sechele*s  to  see  Air.  Herbst 
[a  German  Aliasionary].  A  toilsome, 
tbirsty,  hot  ride.  Found  to  my  sorrow 
that  the  patient  was  very  low. 

3cL_6ave  up  all  hope.  A  little  after 
nine  p.m.,  Mt.  Heibst  expired.  It  was 
hia  birthday,  as  well  as  the  dsy  of  his  de- 
parture out  of  this  life.  God  pity  the 
widow  and  orphans  ! 

3d. — Had  the  painful  duty  to  inform 
Mn.  iierbst  of  her  loss.  She  took  it 
with  much  resignation.  After  making  a 
*ort  of  coffin,  I  interred  the  deceased, 
addressing  the  people  in  Sechuana. 

5th. — Pushed  on  among  dense  buah, 
day  and  night  through.  Aa  the  son  rose, 
^«iday  morning,  we  entered  the  viitege 
Mabotaa,  formerly  a  sution  of  the  Lon- 
d«i  Missionary  Society.  I  gaUierod  the 
people,  snd  preached  twice  to  them. 
After  aonset  we  left,  and  reached  Math- 
ebe,  where  one  of  ^e  Hermannsburger 
•taiiofts  was.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Zimmermann 
received  me  very  kindly. 

On  the  Hth,  the  chief  Mootaioa  and 


bis  headmen,  who  had  aeeonptoied  Jdn, 
huAorf  from  Moehaneng,  and  had  fol- 
lowed ua  in  five  wi^ons  hftfaerto,  took 
their  leave  to  return.  It  was  a  most 
affecting  scene.  I  waa  obliged  to  promise 
him  to  present  his  most  earnest  petition 
to  the  Committee,  to  send  some  Mission- 
aries to  these  tribes;  but  above  alU  that 
I  be  atationed  again  with  him,  as  I  was 
from  1860U52.  Ue  thanked  me,  with 
tears,  for  all  the  lundnesa  I  had  ahown 
him  and  his  tribe.  We  came  to  £land*s 
Fountain  on  Saturday  night.  On  Sun- 
day afternoon,  two  lions  paid  us  a  visit. 
After  much  difllculty  we  killed  the  Itoneas. 
The  male  eoosped. 

96th. — Rode  on  in  front  of  the  wi^sn 
to  Thaba  'Nchn.  Foond  aU  wcU.  God 
he  Ueaaed  for  Hia  great  mercy  vouch- 
aafod  to  us  on  this  journey  I  May  all 
the  world  be  filled  with  His  ^ly  I 

87th.— A  very  large  congregation.  I 
took  the  monung  sertioe.  We  wero  to 
pray  for  rain.  It  came  so  aoddenly  and 
unexpectedly  that  I  had  to  dose  abruptly. 
— Rmt.  Joteph  Lwlmf^  Tkaba^  *JVoA«y 
Oe$ob§r  1814,  1863. 


FIJI. 

At  our  DistrioUMeeting  in  1662,  it 
was  resolved  that  in  the  event  of  a  favour- 
able opportunity  for  a  visit  to  Rotomah, 
the  Chairman  should  arrange  for  a  Mia- 
aionery  to  go.  None  ooonived  during  that 
year.  Havii^  heard  aome  fovooiaUe  ac* 
coonts,  I  took  connad  with  Mr.  Woter- 
hoaae,  who  kindBy  engaged  to  take  cbai^e 
of  Ovalau  at  once,  that  I  might  go  in  the 
barque  Rotumah  ;  Captain  Robertson 
cheerfiilly  engaging  to  take  me,  and  bring 
me  back  to  Fiji.  I  waa  the  moro  desirous 
to  go  now,  diat  we  might  have  full 
Information  at  otur  forthcoming  District- 
Meeting. 

We  sailed  early  on  the  6th  of  ApriL 
On  the  night  of  the  11th,  we  came  up 
with  Rotumah.  At  noon,  on  the  12th, 
an  active  and  aspiring  chief,  Bunifcau, 
came  up  in  iris  whale-£iat  He  has  been 
the  principal  and  inveterate  opponent  of 
Christianity.  Assuming  the  title  of 
emperor,  he  endeavoured  to  become  su- 
preme over  Ae  whole  ialand.  He  has, 
however,  been  successfully  resisted ;  and 
he  is  now,  perhaps,  a  less  man,  through 
his  restless  and  aspiring  disposition,  than 
he  would  have  been  by  being  quiet.  His 
cousin,  a  sharp-looking  young  fellow,  was 
with  biro.  The  Romish  bishop  took 
him  to  Fnnce,  and  he  is  yaid  to  loiow  the 
French  language.  No  doubt  the  Padro 
expected  he  waa  binding  a  dever  agent  of 
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Popeiy  s  bat,  now  be  has  got  home  agsiiiy  tme  Ood,  and  be  mmied  «  dM  fdlov* 

be  appeal  to  be  a  thorougfa  beathen.  ingda^. 

Ronikau  kindly  engaged  to  land  me  at        On  the  13th  I  attended  die  idmL 

Noatan.  There  were  about  a  hundred  and  tveatf 

I  was  met  on  the  beach  by  Zembbabel,  present   I  was  gladdened  by  what  I  w, 
a  young  chief,  and  several  Christians,  all  and  addressed  the  scholan. 
dressed  ;   and  I  was  conducted  to  his        Farapapau  came  some  ^tsnee  ts  tee 
house.    I  commenced  my  work  at  once  me.     I  told  him  why  I  had  cone.   Ht 
in  the  Tongan  language,  for  which  an  acknowledged  that  he  and  odicr  AaA 
interpreter  was  at  hai^    Shortly  after-  had  strongly  opposed  CfarntisBitj  far- 
wards,  a  Rotuman,  who  had  long  resided  merly,  and  he  gave  Runikaa  dw  gRfltial 
in  Fiji,  made  his  appearance,  and  served  sliare  oi  Uame  i  bat  he  said  tb^  voe 
me  wc^    Pr.  €k»rdon,  wbo  has  resided  now  welMisposed   toward  ChritfiBity, 
on  the   island  twenty>nine  yean,  also  and  all  would  oooifAAi.    Onufgisffbla 
kindly  assisted  me.     He   informed  me  to  present  decision  as  to  peiaond  i»- 
thttt  great  numbers  of  persons  in  every  ligion,1ie  said  he  sboold  wait  for  s  liiort 
part  of  the  island  were  profosseiUy  Chris-  time. 

tians ;  and  that  they  were  very  much  im-  Marel^  In  hh  ioiu  and  maitisge,  en 
proved  in  their  appearance  and  entire  oon-  honoured  hf  two  other  coopks  joiakig 
duct  He  spoke  remarkably  well  of  him.  This  step  brought  semal  nore  to 
2embbabci,  and  of  David,  the  leading  decision;  and  early  the  following  asm- 
teacher  at  Oinafiu  He  had  compared  ing  I  married  tft  coiiplea,  oorae  of  them 
with  the  English  the  books  translated,  diiefo.  On  the  next  Sabbath,  at  Nsstao, 
and  was  surprised  at  their  general  correct-  I  had  a  large  congregation,  many  Ivfiag 
ness.  **  Indeed,'*  he  remarked,  ** '  the  now  resolved  to  become  vroedb^ppas  sf 
harvest  truly  is  plenteous,  but  the  la-  the  true  Qod. 

bourers  are  few  ;  *  the  '  time  to  fovonr  *        I  had  been  requested  to  call  upon  Tifs 

Rotnmah,  *the  set  time  is  come.*  **  at  Ofamfo,  before  visiting  other  diiefik 

I    was    uncommonly  delighted   with  Marof  aeoompanied  me  in  foil  Ed^/SA 

Zerubbabel,  and  his  kind-hewted,  cheer-  costume,  and   at  once  eommeneed  bit 

Ibl,  and  happy  wife,    and    their  well-  woric  hf  reoeromending  his  neighbour  to 

ordeied  and  handsome  fomily  of  five  ehil-  embrace  the  Christian  religio&     Tive 

dren.    I  resolved  to  go  round  the  island,  was  very  (Hendly  and  checriU,  bat  doei 

to  ascertain  by  perMnal  observation,  as  not  wish  now  to  decide. — Hew,  J,  Ca^ 

for  as  I  eould,  the  real  state  of  things,  oer/,  jRofiMM^  Jpril  liMft,  \WL 
During  the  evening,  Mazo^  a  Noatau  —^ 

chief  of  rank,  sent  to  say  that  he  had         The  amount  of   ContribotloBS   aad 

been  impressed  with  my  remsrks  to  him,  Remittsnces  announced  on  the  Cover  rf 

aad  had  resolved  to  begin  to  worship  the  the  Notices  thb  month  is  £^Wt  Ss.  U, 
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WESLEYAN  CONFERENCE. 

THE  STATIONS  OF  THE  WESLEYAN-METHODIST  MINISTERS, 
AND  PREACHERS  ON  TRIAL,  FOR  1864-e6u 

{CanUnued/nm  page  834.) 
FOREIGN  MISSIONS.  U  SMtgart,  Tb  U  aopplM  by  *o  mmr  rt 

™^^*^  (Freroflst).  AalitaBt-l 

10  Fariit  (BitfflUh  Work,)  WtOiam OnM0D,BJL  fg  g^u^  Cteiottoii  irtHiils, 
SI  BMm$,  One  to  b«  sent  ^i^. 

»£o«/^^,JoMphOMkIii.  S7menir«adk,GottBob 
GERMANT.  (Welgntan), 

WURTEKBEBO.  SB Al/doif,  Jaeob  XlSBk, 
93  WaOUngm,  Joha    Lyth,    D.D. )    Mleliasl  ttrj. 

WtedoMuia  (Wlaaoiidsn),   Asriitaat-Mlo-  9  0raiUkt§m,OMimm%&L 

',Ono 
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ITALY. 

a  JfSJBh  Hfluy  J.  Pfnotlv  KA. ;  Boiedetlo 
UmIo,  AMigtent  Italian  Mlniiter,  wko 
rilaU  act  nndtf  tht  dlnctloD  <rf  BrotlNr 

a  JRopfer,  ThomM  W.  8.  JonHi 

BPADC. 

nOibnUar,  (EhgUA  amd  ^pmM  Depart' 
umttj  G«oii0  Alton;  Alfredo  Qk»lBia» 
Bfuiih  Anrfitant-MlmJowiTy. 


n.— ASIA* 

CEYLON. 

I.    BINOHALBBE    DISTRICT.— Bpterl    £• 
Bwrdif,  Ckatrwum  qf  the  JHttriet,  and  €fen§' 


( 


.) 


HCUmb6,S9iilk,  (Capett9,)R(amiB.Vatdj, 

Thoouu  Roberta    One  to  be  lent.  Dntid 

de  Bilvs,  NnUve  Mbditer. 
»  CUmbo,  Worth,  fPettakJ  Jnmee  HieholiOB 

(■);  CbMlee  WlUiui  de  Hoedt,  Mntlra 

MinSrter. 
VTamaMUtkm,  One reqoMted. 
Virtgombo,     Don    Denial    Ferete,    Ketfre 

ICniiter,  wbo  ihaU  duuige  on  one  Snnd^f 

eveij  tU  week!  wUh  the  lllnliten  of  tbe 

Beedoeand  Miminengodde  Clrcidta,  eltcr- 

netely. 
MStedtia,  Oberis  Janes  Gooneeekeie,  Natlvo 

Mhiltter. 
aDJrtoMflvedtfe,    Salmon   Pleris,   Antaiaiil 

If etlTe  MInieter. 
H.&  Jamee  Nicholaon  la  dlieeted  to  vfrit 

NegondMH  niwidiia,  or  Mtamneagodde,  at 

taeat  onee  In  erefy  month. 

40  Wrlltmatte,  Paul  Bodrigo,  Aailstant  Nattre 

Uialater,  who  iball  diange  on  one  Sunday 
eveiyelz  weeks  with  the  Minister  of  the 
GalUsM  Circuit. 

41  GtMm,  Peter  Geifaaidt  de  Zylva,  NatlTS 
Coinelins  Wtfesingha,  Snpcno- 


^Anfinhoff,  Josqih  Fernando*  Asslslant 
NatlTo  Minister,  who  diall  diange  on  one 
Sonday  every  six  weeks  wtth  the  Minister 
of  the  Moroito  Circuit. 

HMoratto,    Daniel  Henxy   Pereiim,    NaUve 


44  WaUalpoia,  Peter  Selgado,  Asristant  NatlTe 
Mhifrter,  who  ihall  change  on  one  Sunday 
erety  rix  weeks  with  the  Minister  of  the 
ftntora  CSrenit. 

UPanhvu,  Henry  Perein,  Asristant  KatlTe 


4SCiliiira.    John    Adrian    POnller,   Nathro 


47  0elb,  George  Ban^  Onenqoesied.  Oeotfi 

Edward  Ooonewardeae,  Native  Minister. 
a  AwMamaodOe,  Don  David  Pwelm,  Kattvt 


am  MMtm^oMf  iMin  jumtis  ireranwMOf 

Native  Minister,  wlio  shall  ehange  on  ono 
Bnndey  every  six  wedu  with  one  of  tht 
Mfaiistsn  of  the  Mature  Cirenit. 

W  JMum  and  Doadra,  Peter  Pereira,  Natiw 
Minister;  g*^**!!*"* w^ti*— «««i-j  A-t^i^i 
Native  Mfaiister. 
N.B.  George  Baugh  is  direeted  to  virft  Am- 
blamgodde,  BeUigam,  or  Matura,  onee 
every  month. 

n.  TAMT7L  DISTRICT<-V<i*n  KUner,  CHa^ 
nf  fis  IKrtrkf ,  amd  Oeatrai  BaperU^ 


(KOKTB.) 

01  JaffttOr  Watmarpmae,  and  Puttoor,  John  B31- 
ner;  John  Mllehil,  Educational  Depart- 
ment. 

n  PahU'Pedr^  and  OaUaaMp,  IHIUam  Walton. 

M  THneomatm,  Luke  Soott,  Simon  H.  Stoit. 

MBameatoa,  Fint,  (PukamUevo,)  William 
Talbot 

SSBottioitai,  Becand,  (Caraaacor^  Bemy 
Hornby. 

CONTINENTAL  INDIA. 

L   MADRAS    DISTRICT.— DovU   Ortflfll/, 
JeUnQCkahrman  qfOuDUtHeL 

86  Madroi,  SMiflk,  (Tamil  J  Anninios  Burgas^ 

WUUam  O.  Sfanpson,  John  Skemtt ;  Wn- 

lUun  Ambroee,  NaUve  Amistant-Mlsslon- 

aiy. 
VfMadrat,  North,    (Tama,)    nmus  Little, 

George  Hobday,  East  Indian  Minister ;  Joel 

Samuel,  Native  Mfaiister. 
BBMadrat,  BngUsk,  David  Griffiths^  Chariee 

Brigfaoose. 
B9SL  Tkematn  MomU,  Abraham    S.  White 

One  wanted.  EUas  Gloria,  Native  Mfaiister. 

60  ifigpapatom,    Robert     Stephenson,     B.A., 

George  Fvyar.  One  to  be  sent.   S.  Som»- 
snndmm.  Native  Asslstant-Mlislonary. 

61  Manaatpoodpt  William  R.  C.  Cockill,  Peter 

J.  Evers> 
69  MdnaUam,  One  to  be  sent 
N.B.  The  Mehiattam  Circuit  is  In  ehaiie  of 

the  Superintendent  of  Mansargoody. 
69  TrttMnopolp  and  Warriorej  ^ohn  Jones  (d), 

Alfred  Leven,  John  Dlion  (b). 
64  IWeoIoor,  James  Hobday,  Bast  Indfam  Mhiie- 

ter.  One  wanted. 
6B  Garoor,  Fianels  Tinman,  Thomas  Peerii 

IL  MYSORE  DISTRICT.— lltoeiar  Hodton, 
Chairman  nfihe  Distrtd,  and  General  Saper^ 
UUendent 

66  Banpalon,  fPeUaJ  Thomas  Hodaon ;  Robert 
W.  Pordlge,  Printtaig  Department;  Henxy 
J.  Sykee ;  George  M'Cutehan,  B.  A.,  Bdu- 
eatlonal  Department ;  Henry  O.  Sullivan, 
East  Indten  Mfaiister;  AbUah  Samuel, 
NaUve  Mtarister. 

Bf  Banptdore,  (OantomatatJ  Matthew  T.  Bfale* 
Silaa  EL  Symons;  Samuel  Nonnington, 
English  Minister;  Josiah  Hudson,  B.A., 
Bdneutlonal  Departaaent;  Nathaniel,  Na» 
ttvt  Minister. 


^S8 


BBliMIOtni  JBVTttUiiaSMBB* 


AJt^Ji 


mni(b).  Omimb 


H-Onnailasif  John  Stephoi- 
ted  UJi  the  Bdiuatfatanl 


-69  Stemtoor.  DastelSflodcfaBii,  i 

70  GiMttee.  Jaeok  liutal. 

71  ONm^dhi;  and    MagatHs  WllUm 

SMtlfMlHiMiiiiilec 
nShemofo,   Jafan  Shaw  Buika,  Jota  CrMn- 

wood. 
73  Ootaamiund,  Onewanted. 
.74  BMiOH,  Two  wanted. 
.7«  CAiMkonu^nr,  Two  wanted. 
76  Ludmow,  Daniel  Peanon. 

tr  Kurraehe»t   /iSe^idfc;^  Appofaktedtolabovr 

BcfOambi  Blroadle^.  i  for  the  apiillaal  he- 

BmoAi..  f  B«fit  of  the  Method- 

78  Borrad^iore,    Heniy  p«*  ■<>"»«"  *»/**" 

O.  HUhMd.  B.A.  J  ?>■«•  rtepectiw^^ 

79  CaiaUtat  Jamea^.  Broadbent,  B.A. 

N.B.  Onrnpore/Oiie  wanted;  and  Btmeoar- 
rah.  Two  wanted;  will  be  ooeaplcd  as  aooa 
as  practicable 

ClAvA, 

CANTOir. 

SOCianftm,    George    Flerey,     John  Pneten. 

Samoel  J.  flauth,  Sanoel  Bntton,  Jahn  & 

I^ricet.  One  n-qne«ted. 
81  JTaCiMit,  Henry Farkea  OnetobeMBl. 
88  Shing-Mng,  Two  reqneeted. 

WVCHAirO. 

83  Wudumg,  Two  requested.  

84  Him-Kow,  Joilali  One,  Davtd  HBl,  ^!?lBihm 

Scarborough, 
tft  KiuManQt  Two  nqnested. 

III.— AFRICA. 
SOUTHERN  AFRICA. 

1.  CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE  DISTRICT.— 
Bamud  Hardiff,  Chabrmim  qf  tkt  DUtridt 
and  Gtnena  StiperiHtaideHL 

WESTKUlf   PROTIirCfi. 
(EmgUA,) 


itnei,  {DuU^,) 
Samnil  Hahl^,  John  ThoBBaa  (b>. 
87  TFynten?  and  Diep-IUver,  John  A.  Baffle. 


87  JSTMcV  JflMmliiin.  A.  Haitte 
the  care  of  theXIaaionaiy  at 

,    K.B^  The  P)reactaen  o#  the 
Wynbetg,  and  Simonli-Town 
duuige  regularij  ondcr  the 
Chairman  of  the  District. 


99  8UUmbot€k  and  AaJfUfr.   John  PrieaUqr; 

Edward  Edwards/ Supennuneraiy. 
fO  FHnek  Hadt,  Under  theeara  of  the  Wlailawi 

aijatSteiknboeeh. 
Qiaomenet    (WtH),    and    Tarringtm^fromt 

Richard  RidgllL 
M  tUberttan  and  Miantapn,  Hemy  TIndal. 

93  BwMendam,  William  Baiter. 

94  Kkamietberff  and  BeOtd,  Matthew  Oodnaa. 
90  Iforap,  A  Nathre  Teadier,  nader  Mm  care  of 

the  Missionary  at  Khamlesbcig. 
MNUbeti'Bath,  A  Natite  Teacher,  ander  the 
oare  of  the  Misslonaiy  at  Khawleibetg. 


difcctioas  n 


tt.  ORABAirS-TOWN  DBTWCT.- 
WOiiam  Impe^,  Chatmnm  qf  He  Hi**^ 
and  General  ^tpeHtdftntdtnL 

n  Grak0$n*9'TMcn,  TEngUAJ  WnBaai  lB99t 

George  Chapman,  TluMnaa  Guard,  3mm 

Pish. 
m  GraJum'e-Tovm,    WeOiif  dSkapO,   fSdim 

Vtremt,)  WilUam  J.  Davis. 
IWSalemand  F9nna:fad,  John  Smith  (a). 
vnBMkwrH   ^md     Umer     Atbrntg,    Jear 

Pikher. 
108  fbrf-BrtiHfertaiiil  Jif  awr ,  1 

103  ITmM-lVMBn  (Fingee-MUekm) 

GottUA  Schreinsr,  Joe 

104  Port'BUaabetk,  John  Richaiils. 
100  UUaikupe,  William  a  Boldesu 

106  Cradodt,  George  B.  Green,  Gccffe  Ihch- 

honse;   John  Edwards  (a), 
raiy. 

107  Somerset,  John  Wlbon  (a). 
'  108  Peddie,  William  Sargeaat.   One 

100  Jfeysien-Daie,  A  Native  Preached 
superintendence  of    tlM 
Peddle. 

110  King  WaUam's  tnm  and 

Ebeneier  D.  Be^bom,  James B.i 

111  Meiml-CUar,  John  W.   Applqrud.  Bfilsr 

and  Saperinteodent  of  the  Misaloa<PHsi: 
William  Bolford. 
118  Anmhaw,  Robert  lamploa|^,EdvfaBlli«. 
1^.6.  LEdwhiBimer  win  reside  at  Kctaksmma 

Boek. 
8.  The  Mfaitstere  of  the  CokNdsl  Oreidls 

are  to  change  regolaiiy  nader  the 
tion  of  the  Chairman  cT  the  Diatriet 

m.  d^nBENIB  TOWN  DISTRiCT^] 
mtpmmr.   OMrman  ^  Ac  JMi#M. 
General  SnpeeinkndanL 

ns  fhtenCe-Tmrnt  Umrj  H. 


114  Bwflerwera,  John 

1 16  darlubnrf,  Peter  BsrgraavK 

118  Aerdkam-ireMf,  Vacant. 

U7Mer<fl|p,WmiamB. 

118  BuntininriUe,  Under  the 

the  Mlasloiiaty  at  Uattij. 

119  Shanbmry,  Edwin  Oedya. 
188  9Mini00Mia.  Chartes  White. 
191  T\mbookSe-Leeailan,  (OlenGn^,} 

Banter. 
182  TamboekU-LoeaUm,  (Memd'AHkirJ 


Oes 


nSKmnaetone,  WilUaoi 

aertly  reqneeted. 
194£esscyfMi   inOnstriai  Aheel, 


IV.      BECBUANA      DISIRICT.- 

G(ddp,  Ckaimtan  ^tke 


188  WttUberffen,  AfthvrBrlgf. 
196  Sterk'e'gprmtt,  or  Jkmmmdf,  Mm 
DaaieL 


mucRouB  isnuiaiDtcB. 


a^  JWM,  JMi,  VtaaBT  ii» 

of  the  Miartonefy  »t  Wlttebctggp. 
ISB  inkofto-lTiRC**  dwi  XflftiMdto,  lUMft  «MII| 

Thnothy  CpeMwiU. 
19  TnuauTi  IWbe.  Under  the  nxpwfaitaidienA 

of  the  MlMionary  at  Thaba-Uiichi]. 
bD  JUfittttni,  tndet  Hie  in^iiteiidttiiee  df  M 

MbrfoBary  at  Tbaha-tTaehtt. 
IStUmpvlumi   atkd   Miramettu,    ITnder   the 

■ipcrkuaideaee  of   the    MlerimiMy  «t 

Thaba-Unehu. 
i3S  PlaaOerp,  Joeeph  D.  M.  Lndorl 
133  Bieem-FonUtn,  John  Q.  Ilortov. 
.184  AMTtniiak.  Oeetge  6oott  (&). 
MS  OMbtnh  Ridwnl  Olddy. 
]|Bliyfy*a^#-2]i»nPi  Join  Thorny  4.ilirtiiit> 

MWooary. 
iSjUKpaanme,  Udder  tMi  laperinlaidence  «r 

the  MfairionKry  at  PhMtbeig. 


HZ.  THB  OOLlMX>ABT»   AND     OTHHR 

PARTS    OF    QUINBAi— IFiUtaa    ITeff, 


T.    ITATAL   DISTRICTv-^TallMi 
CleinMii^iheiMMrM;  <tiid  ^kiurai  atipeh' 


J3B  2)'i;y«aa,  Jaiaee  Cameron,  Thomaa  Klriiby. 
126  CoeUe  Mission,  Ralph  Stott.  One  earneMly 

requested. 
UOPieUmarittberg,  tSHgliAJ  George  Bleo^ 

eewe,  Charles  Harmon ;  Joseph  Jackson, 

sen.,  Bupemttmerary. 
141  PteUnmHUiberg,  (lfaH»eJ  Charles  RoberU 
149  Kar-Khqf,  Junes  Langlcjy. 
lISAfandoIs  ond  Ewmgubml,    WnUam  Bi 

MUward. 
144  Indaiad,  Joseph  JAcksdn,  Jun; 
141  iMM,  One  requested. 

146  J9jo*s  Tribt^  One  requested. 

147  Rsi^mMt^umimd  FOku's,  Thomas  Jenklui 

Daniel  Era. 

148  Potawrfois,  Frederick  Mason. 

140  rcmtam  and  Inanda,  Heniy  8.  Barton* 

John  AUsopp. 
190  UwOOali,  One  teqneetedi 


WESTERN  AFRICA. 

L  SIERRA-LEONE  DISTRICT.— BflUbmin 
Trqfoskis,  Chairman  and  Oeneral  AipeHn- 
tenient  qf  the  SUrra-Lum  and  fh»  QasMa 
DisbriOM. 

151  Fns-Town^  King  3Vm'«-FoMI,  ^c,  Bei\)a^ 
mfai  Tregaskis;  Joseph  May,  Native 
Minister;  James  W.  Berrie;  Daniel  W 
Tborpe,  Native  Mtaiister.  One  wanted. 

lis  WiXbefforce^  Aberdeen,  ^e.,  Joseph  HalL 

ISiHasanffs,  WetUnfft4m,^e,,  Charles  Knight, 
Charles  Marfce.  NaUve  Ministers. 

154  TM-k,  Ooderidi,  f  c,  FhlUp  Wilson,  Native 
Mfaitoter. 


IL  GAMBIA  DISTRICT. 

laSL  Man^s,  Arthur  A.  Sonthems;  Jamii 

Hero,  Native  Minlstec 
1S6  fiorra,  Yaoant. 
197  JT'Ontky'tf  Iskmd,  Yotk  F.  Clement,  Native 


168  COpe-Coast,  Dixeofx,  ISMna,  Betdak,  Pro* 

vidmee,  fc,  Wniiam  West, 'Agar   B. 

Qardteer;  Tfanoihy  tiaftlg,    Bdward  JT* 

FjmB)  Native  MInliten. 
\S9  Anamabu,  Assafa^  Satt-Pcnd,  Kuntm,  jlrfe- 

rok,  Sts^kttria,  Mankntsim,  4'C.,  Alfred 

Tfeytor. 
liH)  IkaumaHt  Ahuadki,  Ajfehidu,  ^c-,  Jamo* 

A.  Solomon,  Native  Minister. 
ITtiJames-tamn,  fAkrahJ   WinOah^    Jhran^ 

pram,  PmU,  Akwamu,  ^«.,  Henry  Whar^ 

ton;   John    Flange,   n^erick  FrancOi 

Native  Mtaiisterst    Henry   F.  Movgo^ 

Native  Assistaot-Mlssiooaxy. 
l^Kwnasi    Ohd    JwMh,     Two    eemeel^ 

requested. 
193Zag€9,  Badagnf,  oM  Porio-tfowt,  Oeor^e 

Sharp;    Thomaa  J.  Marshall,     Nativa 

Assistant- Misslonaxy. 
1B4  vhtydak,   Littte-PupQ,    Papo-^fnmd,  ^md 

Ahquaih  Peter  W.  Bemasko. 
Vi6  Abbeokuta,  Christopher  B.  Sykes;    One  to 

be  sent 
N.B.  beoige  Davies  has  leare  df  absence  flron| 

theDUtrict 

IV.— AMERICA. 

WEST  INDIES; 

Z.  ANTIQUA  DISTRICT.— Itaviil  Bttrfaf^ 
Chairman  o/Ou  JHtMeit  mtd  Qenend  Super^ 
intendenL 

106  Anttgya,  Fhrsl,  James  T.  HaHsrelli  Joeepb 
Hammond. 

WAniiffua,  Second,  Ralph  Arnold,  Alfred 
Kent. 

mVaminiea,  Walter  P.  GarTy»  Abraham 
Pearce. 

109  Montserratj  Thomas  B.  Nlbbs. 

170  Nevis,  William  F.  Turtle,  Robert  Hawkhia. 

171 BL  Christ4>pher's,  David  Barley,  Jamee 
Edney,  John  Brack,  William  J.  Wilkin- 
son. 

179  BL  Sustatius,  Wmiam  FIdler. 

173  8L  BarfhdUmevfs,  Washington  Wortley. 

174  SL  M€Krtin*s  and  AnguiUa,     Thomas  M. 

Chambers,  M.A.,  WHUam  J.  Waymouth. 
178  Tartda,  John  Badcock,  Joel  Peters. 

n.  ST.  VINCENT  DISTRICT.— flmry  Hurd, 
Chairman  iff  the  District,  and  General  Atper- 
intendent 

176  fiC  Vincent,  First,  (Kingstotm,)  Geocfe 
Smith,  Thomas  Qane,  Robert  Burdon. 

m  BL  rinemU,8ecand,  (Oeergt-TOimj  Edward 
Spmtt ;  James  B.  Chase,  Assletant-Mls- 
sionaiy. 

178  SL  Vincent,  Third,  (ChatemdfeUair,)  Wil- 

liam Cleaver,  Sbiter  Sunderland. 

179  Grenada,  Jonathan  C.  Richardson,  David 

Wright. 

180  Trinidad,  John  Hoisford,  D.D.,  Jeremiah 

S.  Shrewsbuiy. 

181  BarbodoM,    First,   (CUg,)    Henry   Hold, 

William  Heath,  John  R.  Qleave. 


940 


m  BmMloei,  Satcmd,  (Sbeitegir,)  Sath  Dizoi 

(b),  Gcorse  Loekett 
18S  3W^,  H«ni7  Boper,  Thoans  H.  RalhBB. 
N.B.  John  C.  Bantttt  bM  lMr»  of  sImdm 

from  the  Diilriot. 

IIL  DEMERARA  DIBTItlOT^F€iifrBld|f, 
dkainnan  <{/'»«  IMffrM,  ami  GoMfial  A^per- 


VKLlCttOVB  IHTRlitiiaBKCS. 
MS 


184  Dmerttra,  (Otorffe^Tnpn,)'  Henry  Bleby, 

TheophUui  8.  Qregoiy,  John  L.  Bleby; 
TbooM  H.  Trotman,  Ajifitsnt-Vtaiot^ 

185  Ikmerara,  MaJuOea,  Jamee  Ntehiriion  (xys 

Mufc  M.  DeorwMMer,  A«tetaBt-Mi«l0B- 

l»nemarara,    Victoria,   md   QoUm-Qrow^ 
John  Oreathead,  Thomas  Balne. 

187  Eue^iObo,  (Abram  ZiHlJ  GQbert  Irvtaip 

188  BerUett  James  Banfleld. 

IT.  JAMAICA  DISTRICT.— /(HHiaAi    Bi- 
mtmdsoH,  Chairman  ^  the  IHttriet,   and 
Gentrai  BuperimtendenL 
in  Kingston,  Jonathan  Edmondson,  WnUam 

Holdsworth,  Enos  Nuttall,  Robert  Raw. 
lao  Mont^fo-Bap  and   iMcta,   John  Means, 

John  Atkbis. 
191  ^pantA'Tmrn  and  Umlead,  John  Coriett, 
Henry  Bontfaig. 

195  Morant-Boif,  Daniel  Pfnnodc 

199  Wationvitteand€htf9'Bia,ynmamlIiaatm. 

194  Orat^-nm,  Richard  Harding. 
199  FalMOMlft  and  Dunean't,  Bamoel  Smyth, 
Joseph  W.  Rowbolham. 

196  SU  Ann't  Bap,  Edward  Fraser. 

197  Otko-BiM,  WUliam  Reete. 

198  BeedkamvUU,  Isaac  Whltehooaeb 
110  Bath,  WiUiam  Oarke  Murray. 

900  Port'Antonio,  Robert  M.  Pamther. 

901  CUmtndon^  lliomas  P.  RnsseU.  One  to  be 

sent 
m Mount-Ward   and   Bladt-River,   TbaamM 


90S  Saoannah-la-  Mar,  Thomas  M.  (Seddea^ 
9n4  Broton't-Town,  John  A.  Onmey. 

905  Tallahs,  Heniy  B.  Foster. 

906  Mount-Fletcher,  Geoige  Millsom. 

907  Manehioneal,  Alexander  Foote. 

M.B.  James  Rowden  has  leaTs  of  abaenee 
from  the  District. 

T.    HONDURAS  DISTRICT.  —  JZ/dlorvl 
Fletdter,  Otalrman. 

908  Bdiee,  Edward  Daniel  Webb ;  James  AtUns 

Rowden,  Assistant-Missionary. 
908  Ruatan,  George  Sykes. 

910  Coroeai,  Rlchaid  Fletcher. 

TI.  BAHAMA  DISTRICT.— fflttoM  Omo- 
broach.  Chairman  qflheIHitrtet,and  Generai 
BupeHntendenL 

911  New-Providence,     Hilton      Cheesbroogh, 

Thomas  Csnnell,  James  H.  DarrelL 
919  Eleuthera,  Ftret,  (Boek-8ound,  4-e.  J  Qeorgt 
G.  Httztable. 

913  Eleuthera,    Second,    (Oo»emor*i'Hart>ourf 

4-tf.  J  William  T.  L.  Weech,  B.A.,  Assiat- 
ant*  Missionary. 

914  Harbour-Jdand,  Thomas  Lofthouse. 


V^QM 


917  Puerto-Ftaia  and  Samana,  TacKt 

▼n.     HATTI    DIBTBICT.— Jto*  &  «»< 

Chairman  (^ihe  JMetriel,  am 


ns  PoH-awPrinee,  Mark  B.  Bfad.    Om  ■^ 

nestly  requested. 
919  Jiriadc,  Fma^ois  BUta. 
9S0  Capet,  Yaoant 

Tape-B^ttkn    and    Conmwm,  Ptam  l* 
Benjamin,  Nathra 


999  Uegeeu,  One  wanted. 
993£'iliuearMii.One 

CANADA. 

L  DOMESTIC  MISSroSOL 
994  OrangeoOk,  Ben  jamin  Sheriock. 
9S9  XesNevOb,  Wesley  Ckasoo  <ToraM 

996  DwnwOIe,  William  F.  Oampbel. 

997  Capuga,  John  L.  Kerr  (Gaallsld  Stslisa). 
VXPoinl-AUno,   Renben  & 


999  CaistorviOe,  Robert  Shaw,  &A. 

990  i:fiMi0C*,Gcorge  T.  Richardson:  ChBlsiW. 

M.    GQbert.    Saperaiamatod; 

Holtby,  Sapenomeraiy. 
9sr  OruOrof,  Issac  Barber.  wmkmK ' 
989  Warwick,  OUtct  B.  BurIi. 

933  Arltama,  James  Kennedy. 

934  Wgoming,  John  Hough. 

989  OU-apringe,  James  Tbompst 

936  Eaeler,  WllUam  Boyish.  Joasfh  Ho 

937  matouH,  Wnilam  W.  Miller. 

938  Mount-Brpdget,  Geotfe  Kennedy. 
930  Napier,  John  K.  WOliatooL 

940  WardioiUe,  Conrad  Tandaaen. 

941  Mconiown,  Earn  A.  Staffaid,  Boibart  R 

WaddelL 
949  Florence,  Thomas  Robson. 

943  Bomnep,  Thomas  Cnlbvrt,  Ell  Wlgls. 

944  Erin,  Stephen  Bond.  DaTld  ChalBisci(aa- 

raHrsza). 

945  Rodneood,  Nelson  Brown. 

946  BeKln.Wll]iam  Satnge,  John  Arutttfoaf  (c): 

Matthew  Whiting,  Superannn^tsd. 

947  WeUetlep,  Isaac  Crane,  wmiam  &  ITOd- 

loagh.  RA. 

948  BTma,  John  Sanderson.    OnelobssmL 

949  WaOaee,    Andrew  MUUkan;    Jobn  Am- 

strong  (a).  Sapemomenury. 

990  MiteheU,  Thomas  B.  Howard.  Hsniy  W.  B* 

Allen. 
951  Stratford,  Hall  Christopherson,  Jsma  B. 

Alexander. 
959  Bapfidd,  WUliam  R.  Dyra,  Josafk  B-Oii*. 
958  ITommMk.ThomasHadww.JaascsMHkrt' 

ney. 
954  irifMortitec,   Orin  H.  EDnrailh,    HWy 

KeNan. 

956  IVaneolsr,  James  Whiting. 
956il<iMlcyvair.Tboa 

957  Howidi,  Edward  CkBgf,  Henry  W.  I 

958  rnpOie,  Coleaaan  Bristol,  BlA. 
959£«dbiMS,  Ellas  W. 


9ol  Bouantt  ana  meutoamp 


BBUOIOra  IMTBLLtOIOfOB. 


941 


r,    «»««.    F«Ather; 

Httribart,  Sapemoniutted. 
M  PoMey,  Daniel  CoonaUy,  WOUam  8ptri]i«. 
SH  Amm,  Isaac  B.  Talbnan,  William  Cham- 

b«n ;  Joha  Meelanda,  SupamuinenucgF* 
30  ffoNMwr,  William  Croaa. 

566  OvrikoM,  Imac  Baiter,  Jamea  Laird. 

567  MoiaU-Fonst,  Samuel  C.  Philp»  Jan., 

SO  ArUatakit  George  Jaoquea,  Jamea  P.  Kidi 
968  Kfppd,  Joaiaa  Green,  George  W.  Rich. 
270  Bntct-Minm,  John  Hutchinaon. 
fjl  huU^,  Aleiaader  Laogford  (Qralgralet. 
^  HutkMd'Lamding,     Alexaader     Dremian, 

Richard  Lacgau 
873  OriOiA,  Charlea  Tanrer,Harmadaka  Pearaoik 
S74  PmdBmQuiaten€t  Jamea  F.  Latimer. 
175  CoUmgmMd,  Edward  H.  Dewart. 
278  Ifottamuaga,  David  Hunt. 
S77  Jftufcofca,  John  Neefamda. 

178  Mum  AOert,  Charlea  SylvMlar,  WBllua  C. 

Waahington,  B.A. 

179  Sk^gbOk,  John  Hodgaoo- 
»  Mamrt,  Robert  O.  Wllaon. 
9\  Beffmonr,  Jamea  Anderson. 

»  Hastbtgt,  Daniel  A.  Perrin,  B.A. 
MlteiMyp  Andrew    Bdwarda,   William  F. 

HorrleoUf  Ba  A. 
m  loft^^lcM,  Mui-Lakf,  and  ITorcmv^Eiihralm 

L.  K<9le,  George  M*Nainara  (Wanaw). 
sn  Boftcajf^ean  omf  fiaMr-Xa*e,Peter  Campbell, 

William  R.  BArkei: 
»6  Jftmim,  WiUiam  Short. 
287  Femtm-FoBi,  William  Rh<irldan. 
sn  Bndock,  David  Haidle  (Norwood). 
289  JCanneftt,  John  A.  Dowler. 
mFkmm    and    AddingUm-Soai,     Bobect 

BoUnaon  (PKntoo). 
291  l/at(0e,Edwaid  Harrto,  Jaoob  B.HowtU,B.  A. 
1»UaiU$»gt'Moai,  Jamea  W.  Sloan  (Bannoek* 

bom). 
293*OaiuMogMe,  Jamea  R07. 
ViBrtwer^fMUli,  Alexander   OampbeU,  (a). 

One  wanted. 
Vb  Tammrik,  Robert  Mark,  Samoal  Connor. 
296  FimUauu,  Robert  Godfrey. 
07  Ikubigk,  Jamea  Kiaea. 
296  Wiatekater,  John  Bowea. 
299  CormnU,  Joaepb  HngUL 
906JtA<toro«^,  George  H.  Field. 
801  Lmatk,  Samuel  Teeaon. 
MJtafcifty, Edmund S.  Shoray;  Alvah  Adama, 


mPMhrnhum  mmd  Amprhr,  William  Bona, 

William  M'Donough. 
204  TempUUm,  A.  L.  Petanon  (Ottawa). 
M  JTara  IFeJh^fleld,  Ganet  J.  Dingman. 
106  lon^iMMMl  loefcr,  Andrew  Annatrsng. 
307  Otgoode,  John  Blight 
m  AiMll,  Jabes  B.  Keough. 
inPUmtagmdi,  Richard  N.  Adama. 
110  tfrcnvttb,  George  H.  Kenna7* 
HI  Zoddto-,  Joseph  HUL 
112  Porl^^fHlwFtfrt,  John  Kleman. 
lU  rartMaoA,  Richard  M.  Hammond,  GMme 

Waihington,  B.A. 
lU  Ba0^M,  Winiam  Cielghton. 
lU  Brudaica,  Arehdana  Doxaeo. 

116  SffCBmUU,  John  T.  Vmaoo. 

117  ilttca,  ThoiMM  H.  Walkar. 
1»  Onalav,  William  Sandcraon. 
119 


190  81.  Jokm'f,  O.  N.  A.  F.  T.  Dlckaon. 

9Sl  HemnUna/brd,  William  C.  Hendenon,  B.  A. 

snFranHtin,  Alfred  Andrewa  (MannlngviUe}( 
WUliam  H.  Shaw. 

813  Ormttoim,  Silas  Huntingdon. 

3S4  Cavignal,  Joaepb  KUgonr. 

ISff  8L  Andrew's,  Levi  Yaadenbing  (Ln  Chate), 
Comalina  A.  Jonea;  Franda  C.  Irafamd, 
Bupemnmeracy. 

MS  ircfi^peffie,  John  Webster,  David  Thomp- 
son. 

367  JlcModon,  Ozlaa  Barber. 

898  nrce^iUciarv,  Saomel  G.  PblUlpa. 

889  Melbcwne,  WiUiam  Hansford,  Hugh  Cairns. 

830  Sherbrotke,  Edward  Barraaa,  Richard  Rob- 
inaon. 

331  Baton,  Haileton  A.  Spencer,  BamoelCalma. 

839  lesdr,  Edwin  Feaaant. 

833  DanvOk,  John  S.  Evans. 

834  JhuUwU  and  Burp,  WOUnm  Hlcka,  John 

H.  Stewart  (Bury). 

835  Oiupi,  David  Jenningak 

386  Pon-Keuf,  WiUiam  Adama. 

837  AdmvaU,  Robert  H.  Smith. 

838  CompUm,  Benjamhi  Cole ;  John  B.  Sdlqr, 

M.D.,  Superannuated. 
830  Hatkff,  William  W.  Roaa. 

840  CoaUeOtit  tmd  Bamtlan,  John  Satanon,  B.  A. 

841  QeorgeviMe^  Jamea  Thomeloe. 

849  Eoit-BcUon,  WUliam  Bcalea,  William  Jaofc- 


843  KnowUan,  Donald  Sutherland. 

844  Souik-Rogton,  Alexander  La  Chdiw 

845  FloBrnkOMh  Hiram  Fowler. 

846  Sutton,  Samuel  Jaekaon. 

847  CUartmeoiUe,  Rnfoa  A.  Flandan 

IL  HURON  AND  SUPERIOR  DISTRICT. 
^Thomoi  Bwrfbugrt,  Oudrman, 

848  St  (Mr,  Thomaa  Hurlbnrt  (Samta). 
849&nvMn   and   SoiUkmmptm,   WUUam  IL 

Cooley* 
8S0  Ospa-OnaefcA-    md  Wp&ftt-Ba^,  Edwaid 

Sallowa. 
811  Cftri«fkM-/<lafMlf,   BeautoM-IOmnd,  mnd 

Frenck-Biver,  AUan  Salt 
889  Qitrden-River  emd  SauU  8L  Marp,  DaoM 

S.  Brownell. 
858  BatcMwanO'Bap,  To  be  anppRed. 

854  MieMpieoton,  To  be  auppUed. 

855  Pie  and  Nipegon,  To  be  auppUed. 
356  WalpoU-Jstand,  One  to  be  aent 

m.  HUDSON^BAY  TERRITORY^-GwiTpi 
M*Dougatt,  Chairman* 

951  Sorwap-Boim^    Lako-Wimmqptg,   Chaiiaf 

StrtngfeUow. 
8n  OaUkrd'Baam^  TO  be  aoppUed. 
359  Lac-ta-Plufe,  One  to  be  aent 
800  Bdmonton'BouM,aodcp-MomUatnt,Th9UM 

Woolaay- 
861  Vtdoria  Lakh  George  M*DoagnlL 
889  ITktts  FM-Laki,  Henry  Stefaihanr. 

IV.  THE  PACIFIO  COAST.— l^pArataa 
JBtanr,  D.JD.,  CRoinnmi. 

TAMOOmm**  ISLAJIO  AMD  sniTUUi  ooLomiA* 
868  FMorte.   F./.,    Bphnim   Kvana,   DJ>^ 
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VKUSlOVh  mBLLMEHOB. 


a86  JTern-  Wm^mkukr.  BjC,  Axtkor  BNnnk«« 
908  r^H-BtptamdMaH-Tak,  To  be  mnik4» 
M7  CariboOt  Om  wMited* 
368  Tfto«|)Mn'f-AiMr,  Om 
308  Upper  IVacer,  One  wanfetdL 
STU  jMitailVtttf,  Om  vuiM. 
BiiooH   WoofD,  D.D., 


APPOINTMENTS  OF  THR  TENTH 
AUSTRALASIAN  WESLEYAN- 
METHODIST  CONrERE^CE,  BE- 
GUN IN  MELBOURNE,  JANUARY 
20tu,  1864. 

jAMn  Bvun,  PreMaU  ^flhe  Cot^brmoe^ 
Jajos  B.  Waoqh,  Setrttarjf, 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 
I.  SYDNEY  IWrfRIGT.— aharihm  JSolMM. 


Chapnan,  WUUm&  Gwroow  (BelmelnV 
OuetobeiMa.    R. W. Taiidaklrte» Btt- 


Foreign  Mi$tiomt  Stephen  Rabone,  General 
Secretar  J  of  Wm\nm%  i 
for  Nev  Sooth  Wales, 
t  Spdneg,  Second,  (Chippeadeie,),  Ji 
ford,  Richard  BaUi 

Hurst,  James  N.  Manning  (WooUoomool- 

loo). 
4  S^MbMy,  JFeiirtt,  f  WmeHq^J  Oeoise  Hartia. 
6i^n<|r,  JFVUt   fNenHown^X  Joseph  Onun, 

WUUam   WOeon     (AshfieH);    WOlUvn 

8cbo0eldf  SnpemnnerarT* 

6  ParramaUa,  Charles  W.  Bigg. 

CbUeffiaU  InetUMUtn,  (NewtmfftonJ  Jota 
A.  Manton,  President. 

7  Wimdeor,    James  W.   Dowson.   Jsmes  A. 

Nolan ;  Peter  Tkmer,  Supemmneraiy. 
tCbfCtomvlb  ontf  AnrttA,  Richard  AnuML 
9  Comdem,  James  Watkln. 

10  ITofloivW*  William  Keljnoack. 

11  Kiama,  Thomas  Angwtn  (a). 
IS  Shoaflha«m»  Hans  Black. 

13  UUaduOa,  John  H.  L.  Zlllman. 

14  Montpa,  George  Pickerings  Aaristani  Wmt 

sionary. 
Brisbane  Water,  One  reqoesled. 

N.B.  James  B.  Moolton  asrf  8.  W.  Brooks 
arc nnderlfat dinetton  at  the MisriBUi;^ 
Committee. 

IL  BATHURST  DISTRICT.— IF.  Jl  jr. 

jPMHllM^eM,  vmSfrmeM* 

15  BathurH,  WUUam  Oarke,  Charles  Stead. 

16  0»wve>  W.  J.  KiUIek  FiadlBgloa,  William 

X.  Rahene. 

17  Tunm^  Richard  CaUwelL 

18  Mudffee,  Josiah  O.  Turner. 
MfM^Mfer  ITeH^nMciaValreelfc 
90  FarUe,  H.  J.  Lareis. 


UL  MAITIiAND  DISTBICf^ 


St 


MgtOUmd,   Jabes   Bl 
Wootamngfa,  W.  Fidkr. 


once  In  six  wedBB  with 
Bialtiand  CfavQlL 


tfw 


«(ta 


54  ZHovoVt  Oeoige  Lodckart  Mfens. 

55  Jfanninr  iKvo'*  WlIHam  & 


97  Jnnldale,  Richard  Watsos  Often. 

98  O^i^Awi,  WUHam  Tboinaa  llajae. 

XT.  GOULBmiN  DISTIlICrr.-BflryA 


98  OenlbMni*  Henry  H.  Qand. 
CrookweU,  W.  H.  George^ 

38  TateatdamuUna*  William  Hill  (^ 

W.  T.  Pfaicombe  (Giinnlag> 
9iBraidmaod,  James  SomervOle. 

39  AdOong,  WUUam  Robeon, 
S3  Wagga  Wafga, 
34  Tofimg,  James  PhUUps. 


QUEENSLANa 

Y.  QUEENSLAND  DI8TRICt-/«s»l  IT. 
FteUker, 


mBrUbatm^   TbeophllM 

Olden;  N. Tomer, 8i 
tl^amidk,  Jossph  H.  FletdMr, 

Madgwiek  (Toowoomho). 


Diieoi 


40 

VICTORIA. 
YX.  HBLBOUBNR  DEBTRICt^DMitf  ^^ 


41  JMteome,  JFVrrt,  fWmiep  CtafiA.; 

Bsgleston,  JeteHMoiMrt  (BHnM>B>»« 

Joseph  Darsu 
N.B.  John  OL  flymoos* 

Editor  of  the** 
4»Ueaommt,a»emi,fi 

G.  lOUard.  James  W.  €Hip^ 
U  Mdbmma,  Thied,  (BU  EMmJ  MM  I- 

Draper,  Rancis  Nsole 
44  itetbantiMf 


with 
bourne  Third  < 
48  BH^Men,  Oeoige  Dortsl,  Altai  m» 
48  WiiUamatmamt  vetsi^am  y^  niiataL  ^ 


the  Ministers  ef  the  Mi 
Clreoltk 


boorae 
48  fff'tawre.  Rtehmni  Hm^ 


son,    who  shaU 


lUUiIQXOUS  niTBLUeENOB. 


94ft 


BL  Riohifdf, 
Edmesdea  (Growler^a^ClrMk),   JaoMs  A* 
Tajkft  (TMkMMkuMtah). 

Al  JUurp  (New  &w0k  Wakt,).  JomkUuuft  Inoetb 

AS  Wan^arattm,  Od«  to  be  not. 

M  8aU^  (Oippt^'lMdJ  Heoiy  Baker. 

M  Bart-Mbtrt,  IBippt'-Umi^)  Ona  to  b«  mh 

TIL    GBELONO  AND  BALLAARAT  DIS- 
TRICT.->Iamef  &  Ww^ht  Seerdaru  </  ike 


tietOang,    WUUam    L.  Binks,    William  P. 

iJlTella,  Thomas  Kane. 
A6  i2ry#diale»  Robert  L.  YIckei8|  who  ahidl  chaqge 

once  in  three  montbe  with  the  Mialetea 

of  the  OeeloDg  Circuit. 
fl7  Catae,  John  CatteralL 
U  Warmambool,  John  B.  Smith, 
M  Be^/but,  Chariea  Lane. 
tUPwUand,     Fnuicia     Tiickfleldi     Wlinam 

Iiig^tbody,  Supemumenury. 
VL  Ararat,    Andrew  Inglia,   William    Westop' 

(TheReeft:  Pleannt-Creek). 
8t  BaUaaratt  Jamea  S.  Waugh  (Secretary  of  the 

Conference),    Joseph    Albiston,   fiamuel 

Knight. 

63  Cnntick,  Thomas  WilUams. 

64  Ommet,  John  PemeU^  who  shall  change  once 

in  each  quarter  with  the  Minister  of  the 

Oeiwick  CircuiL 
^Seandate   and  Linton,    William  Woodall, 

who   shatt  change  once  in  each  quarter 

with  the  HinistacB  of  the  Ballaarat  Cb> 

eoit. 
nBmmitton,   Edward  B.  Bonu,  James  W^ 

Tockfield. 
MortkUU,  One  requested. 

Till.    CA8TLEMAINB  AND  SANDHURST 
BXSTRICT.— fTMiamiritf  (a),  Chairwum. 

«7  QuOemaine,  William  Hil),  (a),  Edwhi  L 
TVatUn. 

68  Sarnlktirtt,  Thomas  James,  l/nmun  8.  Worth. 

e9M€Udcn,  James  D.  Dodgson,  who  diall 
tiiange  once  in  each  quarter  wtUi  the 
Hinbters  of  the  Castlemaine  Clreult 

70  Kpmdtm,  Charles  Dubourg. 

71  Marjfborough  and  AnOierglt  Samuel  Water- 

huaae     (Amherst),     Jamea      Burchett 
(ICaryboroogh). 

75  Jhivletffifrdf  John  Mewton. 

7^  TarangtiUat  Edward  Dug,  David  Amiear 

(iDglewood). 
74  A9oea,  William  C.  Currey. 
7i  BeaOuoU,  Albert  Stubbe,  who  shall  chaaga 

onoe  in  each  quarter  with  the  Mloltten 

of  tba  Sandhurst  Circuit. 

76  Sdmea,  Francis  W.  Jenlda. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

IX.    SOUTH    AUSTRALIA    DISTRICT.— 
JWbft  WgJ^fifrdt  CteinMBa. 

pAdilalde,  Firtt,  (PirU^girttlJ  John  Wats- 

lottf ,  nfillmm  Brown. 
76  Addaide,  Second,  fArvker-ttreaj  JotaaCope, 

Nathaaitl  BfeSMU  i  Brempton). 
nAdetakU,      XMrd,     (Nontood,)      Bamud 

IroDsidai 


8D  Onabr,  Robert  <X  FtadaM. 

81  Oumeraeha,  Joha  S.  Greer,  who  shall  ehai«tt 

once  in  each  quarter  with  the  Minister  of 

the  Gawler  CirealL 

85  Kapunda,  William  M.  Bennett,  James  AU^ 

(AngastoB). 
9iKoor1nffa,  Hmuj  Cheater. 
84  Mintaro,  Henry  Bath. 
88  Wilhmffa,  Choriee  H.  OoMamllh. 

86  Clarendm,  Peter  R.  C.  Ussher. 

87  MawU-Barho',  Thomas  Lloyd. 

88  StratKaOfim,  Henry  T.  Burgeeai 
88  Yankalitta,  Matthew  Wilson. 

90  ifointf -AimMer,  Datid  &  WyHa. 

91  OooAflo,  Walter  Hill,  who  shaU  chaoge  onoa 

in  each  quarter  with  the  Minlstert  of  tb« 
WlHunga  and  Strathalbyn  Ctrcoltk 

9t  Wi^aroo,  Cbarica  Colwell. 

98  M4nmt-aemarkeMe,  O^e  warded. 


TASMANIA. 

X.  TASMANIA  DISTRICT.— YTOMoM  4. 
Qwjck,  Chairman. 

9i  Hobart'T^fwn,   James  Hutchison,   Spencer 

WUUama. 
85  Jfew-Nor/blk,  James  &  H.  Royoa. 

98  Oampbca-Townt  Joseph  FilUngfaam. 
H4frton  CoUege,  Bon,  WUUam  A.   Quieka 

President. 
97  LauneesUnk,  William  Lowe.    One  req«este4. 
9B  Lona/brd,  Thomaa  Aqgwin  (i^ 

99  WttOnor^,  WiUiam  D.  Leleao. 

100  Ddonrine,  Robert  &  Casely. 

101  Ifersey,   Isaac  Roomgr;    John   BmithieiA 

Supemuroeraiy. 
108  Franklin,  Richard  O.  Coolb 

108  Ootfoadfp  Edwasd  W.  Nye^ 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

XL  WESTERN   AUSTRALIA   DISTRICT 
— C^karfM  Gag,  Chairwum, 

184  ffmflh,  WvBond. 
U»  Ytrtt,  Cbariee  Claj. 

NEW-ZEALAND. 

XIL     NORTHERN     mSTRICT—- Amnof 
Buddie,  Chairman. 

106  Auddand,  Thomas  Buddie,  John  Warren  i 
John  Hobbe,  Hemy  H.  Lawvy,  Sapemu* 
meiariee. 
Tkree  Kime'  MnaliMicn^  A  Cateehist. 
IVJManukau,  James  Wallis;  George  Buttle, 
Supeniumerary. 
WaikoUmmd  Waipa,  John  S.  Risbwortfa. 
imBetkmffd,  WUliam  Rowse,  and  a  Cateehist. 

109  Emiparu  and  Wairoa,  WUUam  Oittoe,  John 

Smith;  Hoani  WaiU,  Native  Assistant- 


110  Bagtan,  Georga  BlamMid,  WiUiam  Morley  i 

Hamiora  Ngaropi,  Wiremu  Pateoe»  Na- 
tive Assifltant-MistionartCfl. 

111  Kawhia and  Aotea,  Cort  H.  Schnaekenberg. 
lis  Ifew-Plgmuutk,  Alexander   Reld   (English 

Work),  John  Whlteley  (NaUveWork). 
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lis  MdkeM,  A  NttllTV  CatodiUt 
114  Wangaroat  Vacant  for  the  prMcnt. 
1 16  Makuranfff,  Vacant  for  the  prearat. 
116  Wanfford,  Vacant  for  tbe  praent. 


BBLIGI01TB  mTBLLIGBNCB. 

Ono  Bnmtk,  Ba^aiidB  BolaMI,  NiOit 

Ka- 


Xm.  SOUTHERN  DIBTRICT--J'««ef 
BtcUer,  PrerideiU  t/VmCoufgrtnu,  Ctairmm, 

117  yr«iUiv(0o*    liMO   Harding,  William  J. 

Watkin. 

118  jre<nm,  WlUiam  Kiik,  JamM  W.  Wallifc 

119  WkangamUt  Alfrvd  R.  Fitcbett. 

180  CtuUertwr^,  Jamet  Ballar  (Preddent  of  the 
Coofer«nc«),  John  Cramp,  William  Oan- 
nelL 

ttl  Otago,  John  Aldzcd  (Donedin),  Robart  8. 
Baon  (Port  Chalmora).    Two  wanted. 

10  Clkattam  Aiondf ,  T«  Kota,  Mattv*  iMiatMift- 

Miaiionaiy. 

183  MaHbarmigh,  One  wanted. 

184  TVmarv,  One  wanted. 

US  JnMreargiU,  Joeeph  T.  Bfaaw. 

SOUTH-SEA  MISSIONS. 

XXV.  FRIENDLY  ISLANDS  DISTRICT.— 
WaUerJ,  Davit,  ChairwMH, 

US  T^HffoMu,  riVUfcuoMi,;  John  WhewelL 
Momia,    MarkBaosa,    Natlfe   Aarfrtaal* 

Miaalonary. 
Mat^ima,  DaTid  Kata,  Nattve  AMiataai- 

Miiriooary. 
Jfiia  Brandk,  WHUmb  O.  R.  Stephlnna. 
KUoga,  Peter  VI,  Naave  AmirtaBt-MiMio^ 

aiy. 
FA</b  Bftinck,  John  GUfton. 
Bwh  A  Native  Teacher. 
^Ca,  A  Cateehist 
187  Jfootai,  (UtOnJ  Walter  J.  Davie*  8hlri«y 

W.Balcer.    Onetobeient 
Eaano,  John  FWbnla,  Nattve  Aaiitant- 


I/tta,  A  Catechlit. 
Baaifimkt  John  Lata. 
SomMka,  Peter  TnaU&MeL 
188  Foeoii,  (NekdfkJ  George  Lee,  Frank  FWIfc 
Uimatua,  JameeFoDoa,  Native       -       ' 

Miarionary. 
Niua-FiHm,  Philip  Tufa,  Nattve 

Mioionaiy. 
J!fhM'T\ibiiUbu,  EUee  laagl.  Native 

tant-Miarionary. 
Wami-Itland,  One  to  be  aent. 

XV.  SAMOA  DISTRIOT.r-jrartfiiZ^rMih 


VommO'Balawu  Anmok,  Joel 

tlve  Aaatetaat-lfiMioaaiT. 
Muaia  BvwM*,  Matthlaa  Vcve,  Nalin  Ac- 

aiatuiC-MlaBioaary. 
Kamban    Bnmek,     Meae 

Native  Aaaistant-MiarioBaiT. 
nOUa  Brands,  ThomaaNavaDlataa,  Nalta 


•I 


.,   (Fawm-a 
White,  John  Dmn. 


UitaUmary  *»  Ou  Tomffuem, 

Native  Aaaiifnnt^inaahim 

ISSBiM,    Thomas    Baker, 

ElieaerTUBBlo,  Native 

ary. 


Djaoo. 
AtMt  One  to  be  aent. 
IM  AieaK  (5MiqNi<iea),  George  Brown. 

irera-OMff,  One  to  be  aent     E 
Ahongafat,  Native  Aaaiataat-MiaBioaaij. 

XVL  FIJI  DISTRIGTw-^oMtfOriMri, 


Aaaiatant-Mlfltiattarj. 
134  Bom,  Joeeph  Waterhooae  (Ovake),  Fnaa- 
xiek  T^i;!*^-.     One  to  be  amL    Jati 
Buhl,  Native 

cava.  Native  Aarirtant-Mlaaliiiaij. 
Giiif  Bnmcft,  Mark  Nalamka,  NattfelflM- 

ant-MiatiOBaiy. 
Karo  Brtutekf  Joaaph    Batah<a,   Kattie 


FtiM  Brwnek,  Joeeph  NokOavn,  Xsliw 

Aiaistant-MiatioBaiy. 
Omtlau  Bremek,  Bo^Jaafai 

Native  Aaabtant-MlarioaH 
Boibnii  Binmck,  Mark 

Anistaat-MiMionary. 
BMrcM    BnukA,    Imm   Bai 

Native  Aatiatant-Miatiow 
185  Jbm,  Jeaae  Geiey.   One  to  be 

AAi,  Native 

Ji 


rofMkb  BraMft,  NatiMB  Dwveie,  XaUM 


Sakdo  BroM*.  Hoaea  Toool,  Native  Arf*- 
ant-Miationary. 


188fand(iiw,   Joeeph  NeUtete 
Mnanka,  Native  imirtin 
roU  Brandt,  FudaVea,  Nellve 


One  Brandt,  Joel  Nas,  Native 


WilUam  Ftoteber,  B.  A. ; 
David  Nankoamaa,  Caleb  Bai, 


131  LtObmAa,  Fraaeb  Talt,  J<dm  F.  Hotday  i 
Nattian  ThataU,  Native  Aaaiatant-Mif 


NA  1.  Ji 
tanto 

i.  WilUam  Moore 
letBBitotiieOokialaB. 


HOME-MISSIONARY  CORRESPONDENCE. 


1.  Satfbok-Walden. — June,  1864. 
— ^The  leview  of  the  past  year  has 
afforded  some  encouraging  signs  of  suc- 
cess, although  they  are  not  of  a  kind  to 
show  very  largely  when  reduced  to  the 
form  of  statistics.  The  town  of  Walden 
is  so  well  supplied  with  places  of  worship, 
and  with  evangelical  agencies,  that  it 
offers  a  very  lunited  field  for  Home- 
Misnon  openitions.  The  neighbourhood 
in  whidi  our  chapel  ia  placed  is  the 
poorest  and  most  degraded  in  the  place ; 
and  it  is  here  that  my  lAbours  have  been 
principally  bestowed.  In  house-to-house 
visitft^on  I  have  been  received  respect- 
fully and  willingly ;  rarely  has  there 
been  any  opposition  directly  manifested. 
Once,  indeed,  a  door  was  fastened  and 
locked  against  me,  as  I  was  approaching 
it  through  the  garden,  and  no  answer 
was  returned  to  my  knocking ; — a  sort  of 
substitute  for  the  fashionable  "not  at 
home,**  I  suppose.  But  it  was  a  very 
unusual  exception  to  the  rule.  This 
demeanour,  I  fear,  however,  is  more  the 
effect  of  indifference  than  of  a  desire 
for  spiritual  good.  Attention  and  assent 
are  given  to  all  that  is  said ;  the  visiter 
is  probably  thanked  for  coming ;  but  no 
more  is  thought  or  felt  on  the  subject  of 
conversation,  nor  is  any  real  conviction 
for  sin  mantfested.  The  people  are  too 
apathetic  either  openly  to  oppose  or  to 
embrace  the  Gospel.  The  same  is  true 
with  regard  to  Divine  worship.  The 
congregations  are  good,  but  it  appears 
as  u  it  were  impossible  to  make  any 
ixopreesion  on  the  hearts  and  consciences 
of  the  hearers. 

Yet  there  have  been  cases  of  perma- 
nent good.  The  number  of  members 
has  neaiiy  doubled.  Several  who  were 
nominally  such,  but  never  attended 
class,  have  been  "  dropped."  In  con- 
versation with  several,  I  have  had  reason 
to  believe  that  they  were  subjects  of 
deep  religious  conviction ;  some  of  these 
will,  I  trust,  be  induced  erelong  to  join 
»  class.  Here  is  an  instance  of  definite 
results : — ^A  man  and  his  wife,  some 
time  ago  both  drunkards,  for  the  last 
few  months  have  attended  class ;  the 
-vroman,  at  least,  is  converted,  and  her 
husband  is  desirous  of  leading  a  new 
life.  Both  have  brought  forth  abundant 
*^  fruits  meet  fo.*  repentance.*' 

In  one  of  the  neighbouring  villages, 
(LitUebury,)  I  have  been  able  to  effect 
an  entrance,  and  now  have  two  Sunday 
and  one  week-evening  service.  Several, 
who  have  been  regular  in  availing  them- 
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selves  of  these  occasions,  will  before 
long,  I  expect,  be  formed  into  a  class. 
The  parish  dergyman  is  hostile,  and 
does  sJl  in  his  power  to  discountenance 
our  efforts.  He  discontinued  a  dole  of 
broth,  which  had  been  given  to  a  person 
who  has  now  lent  me  a  room  for  a 
cottage-service.  Notwithstanding  this, 
numbers  frequent  our  room  whenever 
we  have  preaching,  and  the  leaven  of 
Gospel  truth  is  ^i^ually  working  its 
way. 

Other  cottage-services  have  been  held 
in  the  town,  and  good  has  been  accom- 
plished. Had  it  been  possible,  I  should 
have  gone  on  a  like  errand  to  other 
villages  in  the  vicinity ;  but  it  is  very 
difficult  to  get  a  footing. 

In  the  chapel  here  I  have  preached 
ninety-five  times  since  last  September ; 
and,  including  what  has  been  done  at 
Littlebury,  have  conducted  sixty-one 
cottage-meetings.  We  have  also  had  a 
prayer- meeting  on  Friday  evenings,  fairly 
attended.  Six  hundred  and  fourteenvisits 
have  been  made. — iZev.  Edward  Brice, 

2.  West-Bbomwich. — June,  1864. — 
Carter's- Green  is  a  rapidly  increasing 
district.  Not  very  long  ago  the  grass 
grew  where  numbers  of  houses  now 
stand,  and  these  new  dwellings  are  all 
occupied  by  a  busy  population  drawn 
by  the  contiguous  forges,  foundries,  and 
coal-pii».  In  the  district  there  are 
nine  hundred  and  seventeen  houses, 
giving  a  population  of  3,868  souls.  Of 
these  nine  hundred  and  seventeen 
families,  four  hundred  profess  to  at- 
tend some  place  of  worship,  while  five 
hundred  and  seventeen  make  no  such 
profession.  Thus  we  have,  out  of  3,868 
persons,  2,068  who  frankly  acknowledge 
they  never  attend  either  church  or 
chapel.  In  the  midst  of  these  resi- 
dences, are  twenty-five  public  and  beer 
houses,  one  notorious  ^concert-hall,** 
and  one  dancing-room.  Quite  in  the 
centre  of  this  district  our  school-chapel 
has  been  erected,  and  lai^d  adjoining 
secured  for  a  larger  place  of  worship. 
The  school-chapel  has  now  been  open 
nine  months.  We  have  three  weekly 
services  ^dth  sermons,  three  class-meet- 
ings, and  two  prayer-meetings.  Our 
week-night  congregation  numbers  thirty- 
six  ;  Sunday  morning,  fifty ;  and  on 
Sunday  evening  there  is  an  average  of 
two  hundred.  Domiciliary  visitation 
has  been  systematically  pursued,  and 
upwards  of  1,127  visits  have  been  paid. 
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We  hsTehftd  three  Qtuurterly  coUectioiui. 
At  the  first  was  contributed  £1. 18«. ; 
at  the  second,  £2.  13«. ;  at  the  third, 
£3.  3s.  2d.  Fifty  sittings  have  been 
let>  at  the  people's  own  solicitation. 

On  the  opening  of  the  chapel,  we 
began  a  Sunday-school,  and  its  dutie8 
have  been  diligently  prosecuted.  Many 
of  the  children  are  victims  of  early 
n^ligence,  having  been  allowed  to  play 
about  until  sufficiently  strong  to  go  to 
forge  or  mine  to  help  the  fanuly-inoome. 
These  children  appreciate  our  efforts ; 
they  are  very  orderly,  and  already 
present  unmistakable  signs  of  improve- 
ment. Our  first  Sunday-school  collec- 
tion realized  £13,  enabling  us  to  pay 
our  way  from  the  beginning;  and  we 
have  a  surplus  in  hand,  sufficient  for  the 
exigencies  of  the  year. 

While  we  rejoice  over  some  who  have 
renounced  their  sins,  a  few  backslidezs 
reclaimed,  and  many,  who  were  not 
attending  any  place  of  worship,  now 
regularly  sitting  under  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel ;  yet  we  have  to  mourn  over 
the  indifference  and  wickedness  of  the 
people,  the  neglected  sanctuaries,  the 
open  blasphemies,  the  profaned  Sab- 
baths, the  revelling  and  drunkenness 
and  other  forms  of  vice.  We  have  sown, 
and  continue  sowing,  with  the  prayerful 
expectation  of  one  day  seeing  the  golden 
harvest. — Hcv.  Joseph  Higliam, 

8.  Leoviksteb. — From  the  Journal  of 
ike  Rev.  James  Yeames. — ^April  28tli,  1864. 
— ^Went  to  Great-Marston,  and  preached. 
Many  flock  to  hear  at  the  Farm,  and  out 
of  doors  in  the  village.  We  should  have 
great  success  if  we  could  procure  a 
chapel  here.  At  present  we  cannot 
obtain  a  room.  A  gift  of  £200  would 
be  now  most  opportune  ;  as,  by  allowing 
£50  each  to  four  places,  we  could,  with 
local  help,  get  as  many  suitable  places 
of  worship  in  this  vicinity.  Here  I  have 
visited  every  house.  This  place  is  visited 
on  Sunday  afternoons  by  a  clergyman 
who  resides  four  miles  distant,  and  who 
manages  to  get  through  service  and 
seimon  in  an  hour.  There  is  not  any 
place  of  woiehip  within  two  miles.  I 
have  induced  the  young  people  at  the 
Farm  to  circukte  the  *' British  Work- 
man.'* Its  introduction  has  caused  a 
sensation  among  the  people.  Our  efforts 
are  impeded,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the 
unscriptural  teaching  of  the  clergy,  and, 
on  the  other,  by  the  deplorable  igno- 
rance and  self-satisfaction  of  the  people. 
Under  High-Church  perversion,  men 
imagine  themselves  to  be  right,  havinff 
been  told  so  by  ''God's  priest^**  as  the 


Vicar  here  styles  himself,  in  a  pamfUel; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  penelnte  thor  ob- 
tuseness.  God,  however,  gives  TBsiicoeH 
in  many  cases. 

4.  WOLVKBHAICPTOS.— FfOBI  ll<  &t, 

N.  Stevens. — Although  there  is  soUung 
special  to  report  during  the  quarter, 
(April  to  July,)  we  have  to  imct  in 
continued  success.  The  work  at  God  is 
vigorous  and  progressive  in  all  the  Mii- 
mon  chapels,  save  one.  There  is  in  thk 
a  decrease  of  seven,  occasioned  slmort 
entirely  by  tiie  dilapidated  oonditioiL  of 
the  chapel,  which  at  present  there  if  no 
prospect  of  improving. 

5.  WiQAN. — From  fke  Journal  of  (l< 
Rev.  J.  G.  T%oma«.— April  28th,  18«.— 
Visited  at  Ince  this  aftemocn.  Fooad 
many  families  without  a  BiUe  or  inj 
other  religious  book.  Some  caia  d 
harrowing  interest  came  under  mj 
notice  ;  but  I  cannot  invite  tbe  people 
to  join  us  in  worship,  as  the  pitieking' 
room  is  already  ortr-crovded.  Tbey 
readily  accept  my  offers  of  a  tiad  or  s 
portion  of  Holy  Scripture. 

June  5th.—  Met  three  dassei  at  Fmii- 
ley,  for  the  renewal  of  tickets.  Fooui 
the  members  in  a  better  state  thao  st 
any  former  period.  The  setting  tbem 
to  do  something  for  the  Sarionr,  u  by 
distributing  tracts,  visiting  the  hosKS 
of  the  Sunday-scholars  to  persnade  Um 
parents  to  attend  the  chapel,  and  is 
other  ways,  has  produced  a  very  good 
result  in  their  personal  piety,  and,  I 
doubt  not,  will  be  successful  in  bfinpng 
some  under  the  sound  of  the  GespeL 

June  14th.— Visited  the  wockboQSft. 
A  man  who  has  lain  in  his  bed  for  ox- 
teen  years,  suffering  from  xheamataoB, 
had  long  been  seeking  spiritual  latiji^K* 
tion.  '^O  Sh-,"  said  he,  "I  haxe  « 
aching  emptiness  here,**  pressing  hu  hud 
to  his  heart.  "HowshaU  I  hw^ 
how  can  I  ?'*  I  had  asked  him  if  be 
knew  his  sins  were  taken  away.  I  Rsd 
several  passages  to  him  fran  the  B3Jc. 
on  the  witness  of  the  Spirit,  and  then 
engaged  in  prayer.  "Tnis,"  ssid  hft 
"is  what  I  have  been  so  lon^  wanting* 
Why,  I  never  heard  of  this  before' 
You*ll  come  again,  Sir,  wcmH  yo« !" 

At  Ince  our  hands  are  tied,  far  vut 
of  a  chapeL  I  fear  I  shall  be  uuble  i* 
report  progress  until  something  ii  done 
to  supply  this  need.  Several  hundred 
tracts  are  exchanged  by  the  teaeben  a 
the  schools  at  Ince  and  Hindky ;  and  I 
have  a  thousand  covers,  with  timet  oc 
•ervioe  printed  on  them,  jnst  pni*""! 
for   diatribation.      Tmnwfiate<y  »* 
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6.  Bkadfom),  YowBmKB.-'Fr&m  the 
Mev.  If.  E.  Gregg.— June  Sd,  1864.— 
We  bare  thirty-foar  preaching-placefl  on 
oar  cottage  Plan ;  and  I  have  twenty- 
two  helpers  in  this  good  work.  [This 
it,  to  a  great  extent,  the  result  of  the 
JnTcnile  Home  and  Foreign  Missionary 
Association  in  Bradford.]  One  devoted 
yoimg  man,  an  earnest  worker  in  the 
Minion,  has  recently  died  in  peace.  A 
new  class  for  young  people  has  jnstheen 
establiahed,  with  fifteen  members. 

7.  Bkeston-Hill,  Leeds.— This  Mis- 
sion  at  Beeston-H31  has  already  suc- 
ceeded, beyond  the  expectations  of  its 
most  sanguine  founders.    It  still  con- 

«  tinues  to  increase,  and  week  by  week 
develops  gracious  and  encouraging  re- 
sults. Want  of  lay-agency  and  of  clmpel- 
Moommodation  has  driven  me  to  con- 
centrate my  efforts,  and  seek  the  salva- 

^  tion  of  souls  in  their  own  homes  ;  and 
not  in  ndn.  In  addition  to  nine  persons 
who  on  their  death-beds  professed  to 
receive  g^ood  by  these  home-ministrations, 
there  are  many  living,  and  proving  the 
reality  of  their  profession  by  a  changed 
life. 

^  Pomf  Society-classes  have  been  formed 
imoe  last  November,  in  which  fifty 
persons  are  meeting  regularly  in  church- 
fenowsbip  ;  who,  though  they  may  not 
have  been  the  greatest  sinners,  were  yet 
living  in  uttei-  indifference  to  spiritual 
things. 

I  was  not  here  many  weeks  before 
members  of  our  congregations  began  to 
ask  me  to  call  and  see  their  relatives  and 
othersy  whose  condition  they  deplored. 
I  promised  to  see  them,  if  they  would 
everyday  at  noon  retire  into  their  closets, 
that  we  might  make  special  prayer.  This 
practice  about  a  dozen  of  us  have  felt  a 
messing  to  ourselves ;  while  it  has  also 
enlisted  the  sympathy  of  many  in  behalf 
of  my  work,  and  resulted  in  the  oon- 
vension  of  some  to  Christ.  In  the  first 
family,  three  profess  to  have  been  saved, 
and  a  foiurth,  reformed.  In  the  second, 
two ;  a  young  man  and  his  wife.  The 
first  time  I  saw  the  latter,  she  said  they 
were  Wesleyans,  but  she  very  seldom 
went  to  chapel.  Now,  at  preaching  and 
class  there  are  none  more  regular  than 
they. 

Six  weeks  ago,  a  woman  who  has  been 
some  time  under  good  impressions  lost 
A  child;  and,  although  restrained  by  her 
Imaband  from  attending  a  place  of  wor- 
ships ilM  promised  to  oome  toobuM.  The 
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husband  was  taken  ffl  fm  the  night  she 
should  have  come.  We  visited  him.  He 
found  mercy,  sent  for  his  father  and 
wicked  companions,  and  told  them  he 
was  going  to  heaven ;  imploring  them  to 
change  their  life  and  follow  him.  He 
has  recovered,  however ;  and  he  and  his 
wife  are  both  striving  to  live  a  godly  life. 

The  Sunday-school  continues  steadily 
to  increase.  We  have  one  hundred  and 
forty-nine  on  the  books,  and  might  have 
more  if  we  had  room.  A  scheme  has 
been  adopted  for  building  two  chapels, 
one  at  Beeston  and  another  at  Beeston- 
Hill,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  apart ;  to 
cost  £2,500  ;  of  which  £1,000  is  already 
promised. 

The  effort  at  Beeston  commenced  witii 
the  Mission ;  that  at  Beeeton-EOQl  has 
arisen  out  of  it. — ThoTnoB  AyrUm. 

8.    Sheffield.  —  Frwn,     the     Jtev. 
Joseph  Adams. — ^Thursday,   May  19th, 
1864. — This  evening  I  went  to  Ought- 
ibridge.       There    were    only  eight  in 
the  chapel ;  so,   after  holding  a  prayer- 
meeting,   I  went  into  the  street  and 
preached.     All  the  village  seemed  to 
turn    out,     but    kept    at    a  distance. 
However,    many   heard,    and    one    or 
two  half-drunken   men  tried  to  inter- 
rupt, but  in  vain.     I  then  went  across 
the  road  to  a  skittle-alley,  where  about 
thirty  young  men   were  drinking  and 
gambling.     I  asked  permission  to  tell 
them  a  story,  when  the  landlord  pushed 
me  back  rather  fiercely,    saying,  "Go 
about  your  business ! "    I  replied,  I  was 
about  my  business,    and  had  come  to 
seek  his  soul  for  Christ,  and  to  warn  him 
and   others  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to 
couie.     He  then  began  to  coax  me  to 
leave,  but  I  would  not.      Getting  on  an 
elevated  spot  near  the  skittle-ground,   I 
began  to   sing,    "There  is  a  fountain 
filled  with  blood,"  &c.     Scores  of  people 
collected,    and  a  number  of    Sunday- 
scholars  took  up  the  chorus.      We  con- 
tinued to  sing  until  the  gambling  con- 
siderably abated ;   and  then  I   quoted 
many  suitable  passages  of  Scripture.  At 
this,  one  man  brought  out  a  keg  of  beer, 
and  asked  me  to  drink  ;  while  another, 
with  his  face  blacked,  and  with  a  wig  on, 
came  out  of  the  stable  with  a  banjo,  and 
tried  to  turn  a  laugh  upon  me.     But  I 
persisted,  for  I  felt  that  God  was  with 
me.     I  continued  to  address  the  crowd, 
which  had  now  greatly  increased.    The 
Lord  opened  my  mouth,  and  enabled  me 
to  speak  so  that  the  scoffers  became 
silent,  and  the  careless  attentive.      I 
trust  a  blessing  wiU  follow  the  efforti 
made. 
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9.  N1WOA8TLI-XJPOH-TY11E.— -Prow  the 
Journal  of  the  JUv,  O.  Kennedy. — ^April 
ISth,  1864. — Met  with  a  peculiarly 
'wicked  famil J.  On  inquiry  into  their  hiB- 
toiy,  I  found  that  the  parents  had  not 
been  in  a  place  of  worship  since  their  mar- 
riage in  1849.  Their  six  fine-looking 
children  were  consequently  unbaptized, 
and  untrained  as  wild  asses*  colts.  The 
husband  had  been  a  member  of  our 
Society,  and  the  wife  a  Roman  Catholic ; 
and  the  diversity  of  religions  principles 
had  led  to  indifference  on  both  sides.  I 
prayed  with  them,  and  gave  them  a  copy 
of  the  Scriptures ;  and,  having  obtained 
cast-off  clothes,  I  had  the  children 
dressed,  and,  much  to  their  joy,  pre- 
pared for  the  Sunday-schooL  Such 
mstances  may  be  met  with  every  day, 
and  they  speak  loudly  in  favour  of  our 
work. 

April  19th. — In  one  of  the  cottages  I 
found  a  yoimg  married  woman  dying. 
She  was  in  a  fearful  state  of  moral  and 
physical  degradation.  The  atmosphere 
of  the  room  was  such  that  it  made  me 
sick  for  hours  after.  When  asked  if  she 
prayed,  she  answered,  ^^No.  I  never 
talked  any  to  God  in  my  life."  When, 
however,  I  engaged  in  prayer  at  her  bed- 
side, she  tried  to  repeat  each  petition 
after  me,  until  she  broke  down  and 
sobbed  like  a  little  child.  Such  cruelty 
and  neglect  as  she  was  the  subject  o^ 
I  have  seldom  met  with.  Her  drunken 
husband  compelled  her  to  sit  up  for  him 
in  a  damp,  fireless  cellar,  until  she  has 
been  prostrated  by  consumption;  and 
now  when  she  needs  to  be  nursed  and 
supported,  he  has  left  her  to  tell  the 
visiter,  "  My  husband  is  on  strike,  and 
says  I  must  *just  die  quietly,^  for  he 
cannot  get  me  anything.**  I  sought  out 
her  mo&er,  and  left  tiie  poor  creature 
in  a  fair  way  of  being  attended  to.  Ko 
more  eloquent  appeal  on  behalf  of  Home- 
Missions  can  be  made  to  the  conscienoe 
of  Methodism,  than  the  words  and  suf- 
ferings of  this  woman. 

May  4th. — ^The  woman  above  noticed, 
having  died  on  the  Ist  of  May,  was  in- 
terred to-day.  The  women  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood followed  the  funeral,  heaping 
imprecations  on  the  brutal  husband,  and 
throwing  mud  and  stones  at  the  carriage 
in  which  he  rode,  so  that  he  had  to  be 
protected  from  the  infuriated  mob  by  the 
police. 

May  27th. — Met  with  an  old  man,  liv- 
ing in  the  enjoyment  of  God*8  favour,  who 
had  been  converted  fifty  years  ago.  He 
was  brought  up  a  Roman  Catholic,  and 
married  a  Roman  Catholic  wife,  but  did 
not  live  happily  with  her  on  account  of 


his  loTe  of  dandng.  Oneday  bshroog^ 
home  a  pair  of  new  dancing  "  p<iinpi^** 
but  his  wife  cut  them  to  pieces.  In  re- 
turn  he  cut  up  hear  Stmday  dioes ;  and 
then,  feeling  unsettled,  he  wentoofc  **to 
ease  his  mind.'*  Hearing  some  Method- 
ists singing,  he  joined  them  to  pas  away 
the  time,  but  was  aroused  to  a  soise  oi 
his  guilt  before  God,  and  brought  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  truth.  Hehasadcned 
his  profeoaion  ever  since. 

June    28th. — My  attention  wis  di- 
rected to  a  Roman  Catholic  famfly.  One 
of  the  children,  about  thirteen  yean  ol 
age,  having  been  takeniD,  ezptcMeda 
s&ong  desire  to  see  a  Protestant  miBisto'. 
The  priest  forbad  the  family  to  admit 
any  one  but  himself ;  but  the  boy,grov- 
ing  worse,  insisted  on  aeeing  aiiother 
minister,   and  his  brother,  bnviBg  the 
wrath  of  the  priest,  sent  for  me.  I  vent,   , 
taking  with  me  a  copy  of  the  Scriptorea. 
I  prayed  with  the  family,  and  left  the 
Bible.   On  visiting  them  again,  July  ^ 
I  found  the  priest  had  been  enzaged  at 
their  receiving  the  Bible^  but  the  eUert 
son  told  him  he  had  found  his  teacihiag  ' 
so  contrary  to  the  Bible  that  they  bad 
renounced  Romanism  forever.    He  was 
further  told,  that,  if  he  came  again  to 
disturb  their  brother  during  his  iUaaH, 
he  would  be  denied  access  to  him.    I 
found  the  sufferer  anzioualy  expectini 
me.  Being  awake  at  three  o dock  in  the 
morning,  he  roused  his  mother,  and  re- 
minded her  that  it  was  the  day  I  bad 
promised  to  come.     He  had  read  the 
chapter   I  marked  for  him,   and  was 
able  to  answer  the  questions  pot.  There 
are  five  children,  all  of  whom  are  oomiiig 
to  the  Sunday-schooL      The  priest  ha» 
taken  care  to  tell  their  Catholic  nei^k- 
bours  of  the  change,  and  to  set  them 
against  both  the  family  and  myself.  Such 
are  the  weapons  of  Popeiy. 

10.  DuKKOsaiTESS. — From  the  Iter.  £. 

Baylis July  6th,  1864.-IUteIyTidted 

Fair  Isle,  and  found  our  people  dearis^ 
together, — a  thing  greatly  to  their  crediL 
when  the  ciroumstanoes  which  summid 
them  are  considered.  I  spent  a  few  dap 
with  them  ;  and,  whilst  there,  {seacbad 
seven  times,  gave  the  Sacrament  of  tfec 
IiOrd*s  supper,  and  visited  them  in  ^w^ 
houses.  The  religious  meetings  ver« 
very  well  attended,  and,  I  trust,  pn£t- 
able;  for  there  was  much  weepia^ 
among  the  people. 

My  time  for  leaving  this  Circait  ii 
drawing  near,  and  it  is  natural  to  take  a 
review  of  the  past.  I  am  thankfol  to 
God  for  many  blessi]^  bestowed  vpM 
us  here,  during  the  last  three  J^*^ 
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A  most  Ueaied  bhaagB  ham  ocme  oyer 
■odeiy ;  a  check  has  been  ffiven  to  low, 
loooe  living ;  a  higher  Btanouvd  of  morals 
has  obUinMl ;  and  Christianity  has  lately 
led  many  to  think  and  act  as  they  never 
did  before.  Voices  may  now  be  heard 
nttering  prayer  in  the  different  churches, 
which  tiU  recently  were  never  so  em- 
ployed ;  and  a  number  more  have 
ranged  themselves  under  the  banner  of 
the  crosS)  who  awhile  ago  seemed  likely 
to  live  and  die  in  the  service  of  sin.  At 
one  place,  till  lately,  the  people  were  re- 
markable for  their  indifference  to  spiri- 
tual things  ;  but  now  so  many  can  speak 
and  pray,  that  they  regulany  hold  re- 


ligious meetings  among  themselves  when 
their  minister  cannot  be  with  them. 
One  thing,  which  has  repeatedly  struck 
me  daring  the  revival,  is  the  manner 
in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  has  owned  the 
preaching  of  the  Grospel.  Many  around 
us,  in  wayside  conversations,  and  in 
fellowship-meetings,  have  mentioned  the 
texts  and  the  sermons  under  which  they 
had  resolved  to  seek  the  kingdom  of  Gkxi 
and  His  righteousness.  At  one  time 
concern  for  salvation  was  so  strong,  that 
persons  came  to  the  Mission-house  in  the 
day  time,  weeping  for  th^  sins,  and 
eager  to  Imow  how  to  obtain  peace  with 
God. 
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iBBLAim. — ^A  religious  movement  at 
Bray  (we  read,  "Christian Work")  has 
been  followed  by  a  series  of  services  in 
the  town  and  neighbourhood,  conducted 
by  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  Ireland, 
■jhey  lasted  from  the  80th  July  till  the 
7th  August,  and  were  under  the  per- 
sonal superintendence  of  ArchbiBhop 
Trench,  who  was  himself  one  of  the 
preachers,  among  whom  were  also  the 
Deans  of  Cork,  Ferns,  and  Emly.  Six- 
teen sermons  were  preached  during  the 
week  at  Bray,  now  the  most  frequented 
watering-place  in  Ireland;  and  in  the 
neighbouring  churches  and  school-houses 
seventeen  more,  besides  frequent  morn- 
ing prayers  and  celebration  of  the  Com- 
munion. In  a  paper  widely  circulated 
by  the  promoters  of  these  services  it  was 
stated  **  Since  it  is  only  in  the  measure 
in  which  God's  Holy  Spirit  is  vouchsafed 
that  any  blessing  can  be  looked  for  on 
the  work,  it  is  eamestiy  requested  that 
all  who  share  in  these  services,  or  who 
feel  a  lively  interest  in  their  success,  wUl 
add  the  following  prayer  to  their  private 
devotion  daily  tiux>ughout  the  week. 

"  O  God  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  have  mercy  upon  us,  miser- 
able rinners. 

**  Far  the  Arehbithop  and  CfUrgy. 

'*Most  meraful  Father,  who  hast 
oommitted  unto  men  the  mimstry  of 
reconciliation,  we  beseech  Thee  to  grant 
Thy  heavcoily  blessing  to  those  who  now 
at  this  time  are  labouring  among  us  for 
our  soul's  sake.  Open  Thou  their  lips, 
O  liOid,  that  their  words  may  promote 
Thy  glory  and  our  eternal  welfare.  Give 
them  a  tender  love  for  the  souls  of  Thy 
people ;  a  constant  zeal  in  Thy  service ; 
a  humble  and  self-denying  smrit;  and 
immitgo  and  multiply  upon  them  Thy 


manifold  gifts  of  grace,  for  the  sake  of 
the  Ctiief  Shephwd,  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord  and  Saviour.    Amen. 

"  For  ail  tho$e  who  shaUjoin  in  the 
Special  Services, 

"O  Almighty  God,  pour  out  Thy 
Spirit  on  all  those  who  at  this  season 
shall  strive  to  love  and  serve  Thee  better 
than  heretofore.  Dwell  Thou,  O  Lord, 
evermore  in  their  hearts;  make  them 
pure  as  Thou  art  pure ;  guide  them  into 
Thy  truth ;  strengthen  them  with  Thy 
might,  that  they  may  overcome  evexy 
enemy  of  their  salvation,  and  be  mora 
and  more  devoted  to  Thy  service  and 
conformed  to  Thy  will :  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 

"  For  the  Convernan  of  Sinnen, 

"Almighfy  and  most  merciful  God, 
we  beseech  Thee  to  hear  our  prayers  for 
all  those  who  are  perishing  in  sin :  De- 
liver tiiem  not  into  the  bitter  pains  of 
eternal  death.  Spare  them,  O  Lord 
most  holy;  grant  them  a  true  repent- 
ance, and  look  upon  them  with  the  favour 
that  Thou  bearest  unto  Thy  people,  for 
Thy  dear  Son's  sake  Jesus  Chnst  our 
Lord.    Amen." 

MiSSIONABT     FXSTIYAL    IK    GlLDXB- 

LAND.— Amsterdam,  August  12th,  1864. 
— ^The  second  general  meeting  of  the 
Netherlands  Missionary  Societies  took 
place  on  the  14th  ult.,  upon  the  ground 
which  was  granted  for  the  same  purpose 
last  year  by  the  Baroness  van  Biakel 
Doorwerth,  near  WolfheEcn,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Gelderland.  Special  trains 
brought  multitudes  from  ail  the  leading 
cities  and  towns,  swelling  the  numbers  of 
those  present  to  10,000.  After  a  few 
words  of  introduction  by  the  Bev.  G.  O. 
Heldiing,  the  Bev.  L.  J.  van  Bhyn  ad* 
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diMwd  the  Mwmblj  from  1  Cor.  y.  8 : 
''Let  us  keep  the  feast,  not  with  old 
leaven,  neither  with  the  leaven  of  malice 
and  wickedness ;  but  with  the  unleavened 
bread  of  sincerity  and  truth."  During 
the  pause  which  followed,  Matamoroe, 
the  Spanish  martjr,  attracted  such  great 
sttentiouy  being  pressed  upon  by  crowds 
of  people  anxious  to  shake  hands  with 
him,  that  he  was  obliged  to  retire  early 
from  the  grounds.  At  half-past  twelve 
o'clock  various  speakers  from  Germany, 
England,  and  Scotland  addressed  the 
meeting,  their  words  being  reproduced  in 
the  vernacular  tongue.  Among  them 
wei-e  Mr.  Fabri,  director  of  the  Misaion« 
house  at  Barmen  ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Welsh, 
of  Liverpool ;  Dr.  Craig,  of  Hamburg ; 
and  the  Bev.  Gr.  Jamieson,  of  Old 
Machar,  Aberdeen.  Dr.  Craig  speciaDy 
teferred  to  the  dead  state  of  the  Church 
at  Hamburg,  and  requested  the  prayers 
of  the  Christians  of  the  NetherUuids  for 
the  Holy  Ghost  to  raise  it  to  new  life. 
Mr.  T.  M.  Looman,  a  layman  whose 
efforts  for  the  spread  of  true  religion  are 
unwearied,  next  read  the  report  of  the 
Missionary  operations  of  the  Societies 
represented  at  the  gathering ;  from  which 
it  appeajred,  that,  though  some  districts 
of  the  coimtry  are  still  doing  nothing,  yet 
that  the  interest  in  Missions  is  spread- 
ing. In  South  Beveland,  in  the  province 
of  Zeeland,  there  were  even  thoughts  of 
having  a  Mission  Festival. 

At  three  o'clock,  speakers  took  their 
places  at  different  points  in  the  wooded 
grounds,  where  pulpits  had  been  erected, 
and  gave  short  addresses,  intermitted  by 
singing.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Stuart,  oi  the 
Dutch  Church,  Rotterdam,  gave  the 
concluding  address,  after  which  aU  re- 
turned to  their  homes,  well  satisfied  wit^ 
the  day's  proceedings.  The  weather 
was  most  favourable,  and  during  the 
paiuBes  many  enjoyed  the  shady  walks, 
l^noking  the  blue  berries^  which  were  in 
abundance,  and  having  finendly  Chris- 
tian inte]xx>urse.  These  Missionaiy 
meetings  in  the  open  air  have  awakened 
geBttraf  interest;  and  calk  have  been 
made  by  various  districts  for  the  privi- 
lege of  being  the  locality  of  the  next 
annual    feast.  —  MvangeHcal    CJmtkn-' 

Tbi  Knro  ov  GRaBoi  at  ths  Lobd's 
Tabur.— The  foUowing  iBterestingstate- 
AMnt  by  Dr.  King,  ol  Athens,  is  copied 
fiKMithe  "  AsMrieanMiflsionaiy  Hetaid:*' 
— Last  week  an  event  transpired  which 
waa  to  me  most  tmexpeoted  The  King 
seatfor  me  to  ^nMniBtgr  the  Communion 
to  him  In  ihe  palace^  it  being  the  JBMter 


week  of  the  Gieeka.     Bs^  OA  Itida^ 

morning,  May  13th,  the  Manhid  ci  Om 
palaoe  called  on  me,  nentionsd  the  de- 
sire of  the  King,  and  asked  if  I  would 
be  willing  to  perform  the  servioe.  Thoon^ 
I  was  stiU  feeble  in  health,  and  hai 
fears  lest  I  shoold  not  be  aUe  to  ysaUarm 
it  without  serious  injmy,  I  thought  it 
my  duty  to  give  uy  answer  in  the  al&na- 
4tive.  The  next  motiiing,  «t  haU-psst 
ten,  the  King's  oarrij^wae  sent  for  mt, 
and  took  me  to  the  p^nee,  where  I  m- 
f  onned  the  service  in  hk  chapel.  Tvo 
or  three  minutes  after  my  aniral  the 
King  entered,  and,  aa  I  bowed  to  ]ni% 
he  came  and  gave  me  his  hand  in  a  cor- 
dial manner.  He  was  arrayed  in  his 
royal  attire,  accompanied  by  the  Mar- 
shal of  the  Palace,  and  his  Danish  side  in 
imiform.  His  eounseUor,  Count  Spca- 
nek,  and  Professor  Koeppen,  his  teadier, 
were  also  present.  The  King  and  the 
others  hexa^  seated,  I  stood  in  front  of 
the  altar,  and  made  an  address,  AVJ*^ 

Cte  to  the  occasion,  of  about  hsif-sa- 
\  To  this  they  ail  gave  the  strictest 
attention,  and,  during  a  part  of  it,  tiif 
King  seemed  to  be  moved  even  to  tears. 
After  the  address,  I  used  the  conseov 
tion  prayer,  when  the  King  came  and 
knelt  down  on  the  step  before  the  altar, 
just  below  where  I  stood.  The  others 
who  were  to  receive  the  Communion  abo 
came  and  knelt  on  his  left,  and  I  gaT« 
them  the  bread  ;  after  which  I  took  tltt 
cup  and  gave  thanks,  they  still  kneehog, 
then  gave  them  the  wine^  and  concluded 
with  the  benediction.  The  Kn^  then 
arose,  gave  his  hand  in  the  most  cordial 
manner,  and  retired  from  thechapeL 
The  others  did  the  same  and  retiM 
with  him.  His  carriage  was  in  waitipf 
for  me  at  the  door  of  the  palace,  and 
conveyed  me  back  to  my  dweOing.  I 
was  enabled  to  go  and  come^  and  pa> 
form  the  service,  without  the  s&^tcsl 
inconvenience  or  in  juiy  to  my  hesltk 
It  seemed  as  if  God  had  helped  aad 
strengthened  me  for  the  perf omnanoe  d 
what  I  considered  an  important  duty. 


KoORDisTAK. — I  send  yon  a  liloal 
tnaslatiQBi  of  a  letter  ol  Saiah,;  thi  wife 
of  one  of  our  Nestorian  prear  hsw^  wks 
we  haveeant  hito  the  Kooididk 
tains,  and  even  through  those 
to  the  dedivity  on  the 
Sasrah  is  an  eminentiy  devoted 
and  an  exoeOent  kihooier.    Many  d  tb» 
Nestoriana  call  her  l&s  limud  Sank 
Her  husband  is  the  priest  HocMaa 
Though  sheas  not  "  Sarah,  the  «iis  «f 
Abraham,'*  y«t  she  a 
of     *     " 
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Abnham,  who  was  one  of  m j  first  Mu- 
rionaiy  helpen,  and  has  continaed  a 
faithful  co-labourer  for  thirty  years. 
When  this  Sarah  was  a  little  girl,  I 
recall  that  once,  when  passing  a  Sabbath 
in  her  native  village,  at  the  interral 
between  our  services,  I  read  to  her  aged 
grandsire,  then  almost  blind,  the  "  Dairy- 
man's Daughter/*  which  had  then  just 
been  issued  from  our  Mission-press. 
The  renerable  pilgrim  was  deeply  inter- 
ested, and  said  to  me  more  than  once, 
''Would  that  tins  girl,  Sarah,  might 
grow  up  to  be  like  Elizabeth  WaUbridge! " 
The  old  man's  prayer  is  answered. — 
CormpondaU  of  ''The    Book  and  iU 

(Sarah  to  her  Lady-euperitUendent,) 

''Dairsi,  April  6th,  1864. 
*•  Demt  Mrs.  Shedd,— I  will  now  teU 
"yoa  »  few  things  about  the  delightful 
woi^  of  the  Lord,  which  He  is  carrying 
on  in  the  midst  of  us.  As  I  have  before 
informed  you,  we  have  not  great  assem- 
bliee  of  women,  as  there  are  in  some  other 
plaoes,  for  there  is  an  opposiug  obstacle 
in  this  village ;  a  pries^  (an  unevange- 
lical,  bigot^  man,)  who  is  so  indefati- 
gable that  he  goes  about  from  house  to 
house,  from  man  to  man,  from  woman  to 
woman,  even  to  the  little  children,  to 
harden  their  hearts,  that  they  may  not 
come  and  learn  the  words  of  God.  He 
says  to  them,  'This  is  all  in  vain ;  no 
morti^  can  so  repent  and  keep  these 
words;'  and  so  on.  But  there  is  a 
aide  of  women  who  are  determined  in 
comings  though  they  are  few.  From 
ten  to  fifteen  women  oome  to  me  every 
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This  year  the  work  seems  more 
delightful  to  me  than  ever  before ;  for  I 
see  that  they  are  more  awake,  and  can 
better  comprehend  the  word.  I  see 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  has  a  deep  work  in 
their  hearts.  Some  of  these  women 
are  from  Tehoma.  One  is  from  Bakan, 
one  is  from  Ardeel,  one  is  from  Tiaiy. 
Thoa  every  vear,  in  the  winter,  they 
oome  down  uom  the  steep  mountains, 
poor  stranger  women,  into  this  district, 
to  keep  themselves  alive  until  spring ; 
and  then  they  go  up  again.  So  their 
ooming  is  a  great  benefit  to  them  ;  as- 
pending  their  moimtains,  they  set  a  good 
example  from  the  impression  on  their 
hearts  of  what  they  leam  here.  I  have 
examined  and  ascertained  that  it  is  so, 
Bubaequently. 

''Sabbath,  7th  February. -- To-day 
there  came  to  me  nine  women  an  hour 
before  noon.  I  read  to  them  about  the 
death  of  our  Loid  Jmw§  Christ.    They 


listened  with  deep  attention  and  interest. 
After  all  the  others  had  gone  out,  at  the 
close  of  the  meeting,  one  of  the  women 
from  Tehoma  remained,  greatly  awa- 
kened. God  had  touched  her  heart  by 
the  Holy  Spirit.  She  drew  up  nearer 
and  nearer  to  me,  and  would  not  allow 
me  to  stir  from  my  place  until  she  should 
find  the  truth.  With  flowing  tears,  and 
an  anxious  heart,  she  kept  asking,  'Be- 
loved Sarahf  do  show  to  me  truly  what  I 
must  do.  Which  is  the  sin  I  must  for- 
sake ?  What  is  the  first  thing  I  must 
do,  that  God  may  forgive  me  1 '  I  an- 
swered her  questions,  making  known  to 
her  the  way  of  salvation,  that  her  first 
work  was  repentance,  &c. 

**  *  My  sins,'  she  said,  *  ore  very  man^  ; 
there  is  no  hope  for  me.'  But  I  told 
her  of  the  great  mercy  of  our  Lord 
Jesus.  She  could  not  believe  because 
her  sins  were  so  grievoim.  Again,  with 
streaming  tears,  she  said,  *  Why,  beloved 
Sarah,  my  sins  are  more  than  God's 
mercy.  I  cannot  believe  that  He  will 
pardon.*  Then  I  related  to  her  the  cases 
of  Mary  Magdalene  and  the  publican, 
who  were  also  great  sinners ;  how  they 
cast  themselves  on  the  merc^  of  the 
Lord,  and  He  forgave  them.  I  told  her 
of  the  merc^  of  Christ,  of  the  works  of 
mercy  He  performed  in  this  world  ;  and 
that  He  did  not  come  to  call  the  right- 
eous, but  the  chief  of  sinners.  Then  I 
prayed  with  her,  and  afterward  she 
seemed  a  little  more  quiet.  She  pro- 
mised to  forsake  her  former  ways,  and 

follow  Christ. 

*  •  •  * 

**  From  your  loving  friend, 

"Sabah." 

Persia. — Dr.  Perkins  calls  attention 
to  the  important  fact,  that  the  Mission 
of  the  American  Board  in  Persia  ia 
aided  by  sixty  Nestoiian  preacheiSy 
addressing  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath  a 
like  number  of  congregations,  the  aver- 
age number  in  attendance  approaching 
3,000.  During  last  winter  this  number 
greatly  increased;  in  many  places  it 
more  than  doubled.  There  are  also 
four  or  five  itinerant  evangelists,  who 
carry  the  GJospel  to  many  not  in- 
eluded  in  these  congregations.  These 
preachers  and  their  congregations  are 
scattered  widely,  like  so  many  beacon- 
lights,  among  a  hundred  thousand 
Nestorians.  The  same  agency  is 
exerting  an  ever-increasing  influence 
upon  other  nationalities, —  Persians, 
Koords,  and  especially  Armenians.  The 
Missionaries  have  successfully  introduced 
the  Byttbem  of  Bible  reading  among  the 
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KestorianB,  having  now  about  twenty 
devoted  females  engaged  in  that  work. 
Dr.  Perkins  savs:  "I  believe  this  will 
become  one  of  the  most  important  means 
of  evangelizing  the  masses  in  these 
regions,  and  in  a  very  economical  way." 
The  Papists  are  making  a  spasmodic 
stir,  as  they  have  often  done  before  ;  but 
Dr.  Perkixis  is'  surprised  to  see  how  little 
they  have  accomplished.  ♦ 

Two  of  the  American  Missionaries 
have  been  holding  a  series  of  protracted 
meetings  on  a  distant  part  of  the  plain 
of  Oroomiah.  Inquirers,  and  large, 
deeply  attentive  assemblies,  are  foond  at 
every  place,  encouraging  the  hope  that 
the  number  of  true  conversions,  within 
a  short  time,  will  prove  to  be  not  small. 
In  and  around  Gawar,  very  cruel  oases 
of  oppression  have  occurred,  in  which 
the  Christians  have  suffered  from  both 
Turks  and  Koords. 

Ikdia. — The  Bishop  of  Calcutta  g^ves 
his  testimony  respecting  Tinnevelly : — 

*'In  the  most  southern  provinces  of 
British  India  there  are  nearlv  40,000 
native  members  of  our  Church,  whose 
Christian  villages,  schools,  and  churches 
were  scattered  like  so  many  oases  amidst 
the  deserts  of  red  sand  and  forests  of 
palmyra-tree.  They  are  under  a  regular 
parochial  organization,  far  stricter  and 
more  real  than  anything  which  we  see 
at  home;  they  contribute  laigeiy  of 
their  own  substance  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  poor,  the  building  of  churches, 
evangelistic  efforts  among  their  heathen 
neighbours,  and  other  good  works ;  and 
they  live  under  the  ministry  of  twenty- 
four  European  and  fourteen  native  dei^, 
assisted  by  nearly  two  hundred  native 
catechists.  There  is  an  efficient  system 
of  education  organized  throughout  ^the 
province,  both  for  boys  and  girls ;  and 
there  are  four  excellent  training  insti- 
tutions  for  masters,  mistresses,  and 
catechists.  Grenerally  speaking,  the 
Christians  are  well  spoken  of,  in  most 
respects  thoroughly  well,  by  the  civil 
authorities.  I  have  no  doubt  that  a 
Tinnevelly  parish  is  decidedly  superior 
in  morality  to  an  ordinary  parish  in 
England,  and  I  have  never  been  present 
at  any  church  services  where  there  was 
more  reverence  and  attention,  and  where 
the  singing  and  responses  were  more 
devout  and  congregational.*' 

The  Prince  of  the  native  state  of 
Travancore,  though  showing  no  inclina- 
tion to  Christianity  himself,  not  only 
tolerates,  but  even  encourages  Mission- 
ary work.  The  Bishop  heard  the  heir 
to  the  throne  tell  the  boys  at  the  Bajah*s 


school,  at  the  c^tal  of  tbe  ooonjkiy, 
that  the  Missionaries  were  among  tbe 
best  friends  of  India.  Hie  soatlMn 
part  of  Travancore  is  ooci]|iied  liji^ 
Congregationalists,  who^  the  Bibop 
says,— 

"  Have,  in  propogrtio&  to  the  pqRua- 
tion,  been  almost  as  sutceaaf ul  as  onrowa 
Church  on  the  other  side  of  tiie  flMfia- 
tains.  We  stayed  one  day  at  Nagcnofl, 
their  principal  station,  where  I  was  as 
respectfully  and  hospitably  entertainsd 
as  if  the  Missionaries  had  ac^nowledgad 
me  as  their  ecdeaiastical  soperior.  I 
examined  a  Bible-daaa  of  wcmeo,  iHkose 
answers  were  really  excellent ;  a  Btnags 
contrast  to  the  ordinary  state  of  tlie 
female  population  of  India." 

Hie  number  of  proleaaing  CSnistiaiii 
in  South  Travancore  is  aboat  20,000, 
and  the  Church-members  nearly  1,500. 
The  northern  portion  of  TVavaaooreaod 
the  adjoining  state  of  Cochin  are  in  tbe 
hands  of  the  Church  Missionazy  Society, 
and  here  the  Church  of  Trng^m*^  vaahat 
about  8,000  adherents  : — 

**Here,  too,  we  visited  the  Sfnui 
Christians.  Of  these  more  than  100,000 
are  in  finw^Tn^ininm  with  the  Jaoofaike 
Patriarchate  of  Antioch,  but  about 
50,000  adhere  to  the  Church  of  B<ne, 
their  ancestors  having  been  f  oned  into 
submission  to  the  Pope  by  Aleos  de 
Menezes,  Archbishop  of  Goa,  m  the 
sixteenth  century.  At  Cottjm,  ^ 
head-quarters  both  of  the  Jaoofaits 
Metran,  and  of  the  Chorcfa  Wmtmarj 
Society,  many  of  the  Syriaasi,  inrimfag 
even  some  youths  in  deaoon's  orda%  are 
receiving  education  in  our  coUege." 

Pausing  for  a  f orteight's  rest  at  Oota- 
camund,  anddst  the  healthy  fareoBS 
which  blow  over  the  beantifal  Kcd- 
gherries : — 

"  Here,  in  a  deep  valley  amidst  tke 
mountains,  at  Kaity,  I  found  sons 
Germans  working  under  the  Buk 
Missionary  Society,  trying  to  teach  aad 
Christianize  some  ot  the  hill  tnbea 
Of  these  the  most  remaikaUe  ar»  ths 
Todas,  who  regard  themadves  as  tbe 
abori^^nal  lords  of  the  soil ;  and  i^ 
worship  the  bell  which  hangs  roond  tht 
buffaloes  neck,  and  employ  tibeir  pritsti 
in  churning  butter,  which  they  look  upon 
as  a  religious  rite,  the  dainr  being  afao 
the  temple  of  the  village.  Ajnongthsss 
there  has,  as  yet,  been  no  suooeH  at  aB ; 
but  some  converts  havebeen  madeaafiBg 
their  tributaries^  the  Badegaa  Frndnoi 
who  fled  to  the  hiUa,  from  the  MohsBi- 
medan  conquest^  and  are  now  iadns- 
trious  anicultuiiflts  there.  Tht  IGi- 
sionarieanTe  in  the  middle  of  a Badag» 
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village;    and    thdr    iraooeBs,    though 
hithezto  nnall,  has  been  genuine.** 

The  Santak.— Mr.  ^Sb,  of  the  Bap- 
tist Society,  lately  visited  one  hnndred 
and  seven^-siz  viUages,  of  which  ninety- 
eight  were  Santali,  or  belonging  to  one 
of  the  ahoriginal  tribee  of  India. 

''In  aU  these  vOlages,"  (he  mys,) 
"with  one  exception,  a  BengiUi  village, 
our  message  was  well  received.  TheSui- 
tala,  especially,  were  delighted  to  see 
•aa,  and  were  much  surprised  at  what 
was  said.  When  we  spoke  to  them  of 
the  ofnly  begotten  Son  of  God,  they  said 
that  their  god — the  sun— had  many 
children.  These,  of  course,  were  the 
stam.  That  Gkxi  should  desire  our  good 
was  also  new  to  them,  for  in  their 
prayers  they  only  aak  that  he  do  Ihem 
no  harm.  Of  a  hereafter,  they  had  not 
heaid,  or  of  a  day  of  account  and  judg- 
ment. The  word  they  use  for  hell  is 
a  honowed  one,  and  the  idea  expressed 
by  it  is  also  foreign  to  them.  Heaven 
they  have  not,  or  it  is  only  the  visible 
firmament.  In  short,  the  ideas  we  had 
to  present  to  them  were  totally  new,  as 
far  as  regards  them.  What  the  effect 
would  have  been  had  we  been  gifted 
with  the  command  of  language  they 
have  themselves,  we  cannot  tell ;  but,  as 
it  was,  they  either  stood  or  sat  in 
amazement,  repeating  after  us  what  we 
said,  and  wondering  at  it  among  them- 
selves. The  women  seemed  especially 
interested.  They  came  out  in  crowds, 
with  their  infants  in  their  arms,  and,  un- 
like the  fslaely-modest  Bengali  females^ 
listened  and  asked  questions." 

BxLioious  Movement  in  Mexico. — 
A  MisBionaxy  of  the  American  and 
Foreign  Chxistian  Union,  who  is  labour- 
ing at  Brownsville,  Texas,  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  change  which  is 
coming  over  some  of  the  Mexican  priests 
and  jMBople  in  regard  to  their  religion  : — 
'*  The  conviction,  which  has  been  gain- 
ing ground  for  several  years,  that  the 
Boman  Catholic  religion  is  a  system  of 
error,  has  become  quite  prevalent  in 
Mexico.  I  learn,  through  the  Bible 
agent,  that  several  conversions  have 
t&en  place  during  the  last  year.  A 
church  nas  been  oiganized  near  Monte- 
rey, composed  of  Mexicans,  who  give 
satisfactory  evidence  of  being  brought  to 
a  knowled^  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus.  Facts  are  proving  that  the  Mexi- 
can people  are  weaiy  of  their  religion, 
and  would  gladly  throw  off  the  shackles 
of  Poperr.  We  have,  at  the  present 
time,  an  mteresting  case  in  Brownsville 
of  a  Mexican,  who  was  formerly  a  Jesuit 


priest,  denouncing  Romanism  in  all  its 
forms,  and  embracing  the  religion  of  the 
Bible  in  apparent  truth  and  sincerity. 
He  is  a  man  of  education  and  accom- 
plished manners,  and  the  account  which 
ne  gives  of  himself  appears  quite  credi- 
ble. He  says  he  was  brought  up  and 
educated  for  a  priest,  received  holy 
orders,  with  a  living  of  25,000  dollars  a 
year,  and  enjoyed  Sie  confidence  of  Ids 
bishop  in  an  uncommon  degree.  He 
laboined  most  assiduously  for  the  propa- 
gation of  his  religion  imtU  a  Bible  came 
in  his  way.  Having  a  curiosity  to  be- 
come informed  of  its  contents,  he  pur- 
chased it  at  the  cost  of  ten  dollars,  and, 
with  his  bishop's  consent,  commenced  its 
perusaL  Mudi  to  his  surprise,  he  found 
a  religion  set  forth  much  superior  to  the 
one  he  was  propagating,  and  he  went  to 
his  bishop  and  informed  him  of  the  fact. 
The  bishop  reprimanded  him,  and  said, 
although  his  conduct  was  excellent  and 
unblamable,  yet  he  was  guilty  of  very 
wicked  ideas,  which  he  must  abandon. 
He  did  not  comply,  however,  but  studied 
the  sacred  book  until  he  became  tho- 
roughly convinced  that  the  Boman 
Catholic  religion  was  a  system  of  the 
grossest  error,  and  that  the  Bible  taught 
the  onlv  true  religion.  This  conviction 
induoea  him  to  abandon  his  vocation, 
and  consequently  he  became  the  object 
of  the  most  cruel  persecutions.  I  will 
not  attempt  to  describe  the  different 
forms  of  punishment  to  which  he  was 
subjected.  With  much  difficulty  he 
came  out  on  this  frontier,  and  is  now 
under  the  kind  care  of  Christian  people, 
mostly  belonging  to  the  anny.  m  is 
preparing  some  replies  to  the  attacks 
made  on  him  by  the  priests  of  Mexico, 
and  will,  by  the  help  of  friends,  get  them 
published.  I  have  taken  much  pains  to 
ascertain  the  impression  he  made  ^n 
Protestants  in  Monterey  and  Victoria; 
and  I  am  much  gratified  that  a  favour- 
able verdict  was  passed.  This  converted 
Mexican  informs  me  that  he  knows  one 
hundred  and  fifty  priests  who  are  fully 
convinced  of  the  true  character  of 
Popery,  and  are  more  than  willing  to 
renounce  it,  were  the  way  opened.  Two 
excellent  men,  he  says,  are  suffering  the 
severest  tortures  in  prison — one  in  the 
city  of  Mexioo,  and  the  other  in  Puel]Ja. 
Two  more  he  knows  who  have  renounced 
Popery,  and  are  travelling  m  disguise, 
knowing  not  what  to  do  with  themselves. 
The  great  difficulty  with  them  is  their 
extreme  poverty.  After  renouncing  the 
Catholic  religion,  they  lose  their  livings 
and  their  Mends ;  consequently,  their 
situation  becomes  deeply  distressing.   It 
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hM  been  suggested  that  «n  Agent  should 
be  sent  into  Mexico  to  bring  these  dis- 
tressed  people  out." 

Unitbd  States  op  America. — ^Help 

FOR  THE  FREEDMEM — xVFRICAN  CHURCH£S« 

— I  alluded  in  my  last  letter  to  the  sin- 
cere sympathy  and  help  which  the  con- 
dition of  the  freedmen  and  their  families 
is  eliciting  from  nearly  all  our  churches. 
The  Old  School  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  at  its  last  session, 
appointed  two  Committees  to  solicit  and 
disburse  the  charitable  gifts  of  its  congre- 
gations in  behalf  of  these  most  interesting 
and  needy  people.  The  other  Assembly 
required  its  ''  Board  of  Home  Missions  " 
to  undertake  the  same  duty.  The  Synod 
of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  assigned 
a  similar  task  to  its  '*  Board  of  Domestic 
Missions."  Meanwhile  the  Freedmen*s 
Belief  Association  and  the  American 
Missionary  Society  deyote  themselves 
especially  to  this  field.  Under  these 
auspices,  schools  are  opened  at  Port- 
Royal,  at  Norfolk,  and  at  other  camps 
where  the  freedmen  have  been  congre- 
gated by  the  GU)Temment.  The  press- 
ing temporal  wants  of  the  poor  outcasts 
are  met,  and  a  fair  and  most  promising 
b^finning  is  made  of  this  Christian 
labour.  It  may  give  your  readers  some 
idea  both  of  the  numbers  of  thefugitiyea 
from  slavery,  and  of  the  chancter  of 
many  of  them,  to  know  that  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war  more  than  thirty 
thomand  memhera  are  officially  stated  to 
have  been  added  to  the  two  branches  ol 
the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
Bi  the  Northern  and  Bonier  States. 

A    delegation    from   these    African 
Methodist    chordieB    took   port   in   a 


most  Interesting  sceae  hi  tiss  late 
ing  of  the  General  Conf ereaoe  oi  ths 
Methodist  Episcopal  ChurdL  They  wcra 
five  in  number,  and  three  of  thaa  ad- 
dressed the  body  with  great  abihty  sad 
efTect.  One  of  tiiem  gave  the  foOowisg 
important  statistics  of  their  ^urc^ea. 
Their  church  property  they  estimstr  at 
2,000,000  of  dollars.  They  iMve  1,0*J0 
Travelling  preachers,  and  500  Local 
preachers,  and  about  twenty  Mjasoa- 
aries.  Their  members  are  abast 
60,000.  They  have  1,200  day-schooh) 
and  1)000  coloured  teachers.  That 
are  10,000  children  in  their  Ssbbsth- 
schooU ;  and,  what  is  peiiiaps  motl 
interesting  and  promising  ol  sll,  tiwj 
have  neariy  a  hundred  stodents  in  the 
college  [bearing  the  name  of  Wilbcp> 
force]  in  which  their  ministers  aieia- 
structed.  After  the  commimieatlaa  of 
these  important  facts,  one  of  th»r  ao^ 
ber,  while  he  thanked  the  CuaJeteaBS 
for  their  sympathy  and  feUowab^  said: 
"  We  are  struggling  for  aelf-devalMB. 
TVe  are  striving  to  be  men.  We  tn 
labouring  to  disseminate  fliiiriiiiiitj 
among  our  people ;  and  we  mk  yosr 
aid."  Amidst  the  applanse  itftitk 
greeted  these  manly  expreaskjo^  one 
of  the  most  venerable  minislcrs  ef  ths 
Conference  arose,  and,  having  respoaded 
with  proper  feeling,  grasped  each  dsle- 
gote  by  thehond  with  cordial 
of  fraternal  affection.  The  crisi 
which  the  coloured  race  are  no^ 
gave  an  interest  to  the  interview'  vlick 
it  would  not  have  had  at  oChsr  tioMii» 
and  many  of  the  obeerven  were  asorfsd 
to  tears. — ComtpoiidaU  of  *'£tait^dical 
Chritiendom,** 
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Thoxas  Lonobottox  was  bom  at 
Bingley,  in  1779.  His  father  was  one 
of  the  early  Methodists,  and  is  described 
in  the  memoir  of  his  grandson,  the  Rev. 
WilHam  Longbottom,  as  <'  a  patriarchal 
hoary-heoded  man ;  and  a  pattern  of 
happy,  sanctified  old-age."  Although 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  in  his  earliest 
years,  was  surrounded  by  influences 
eminently  favourable  to  piety,  it  was  not 
until  he  left  the  parental  roof,  and  was 
severed  from  home,  friends,  and  the 
ordinary  means  of  grace,  that  he  expe- 
rienced any  deep  or  lasting  concern  for 
solvation. 

In  1801  he  was  in  the  army,  and  his 
regiment  was  then  stationed  in  Scotland. 
On  a  fine  Sabbath  moxning  in  July,  we 


find  him  attending  tte  '^klrk.'*    Al|v 
dinner,  he  and  his  cooifade  agrts  to 
have>a  walk.    Just  as  they  are  lesrag 
the*  house  where  ^y  kidjpa^  Thtmm 
takes  from  a  shelf  ssi  old  book,  satilH 
"  Christ's  sure  and  certain  Condii  is 
Judgment ;"  the  reading  of  which  tM 
afternoon    mokes    him    tresihla.     ''I 
BOW,"  soyj  he,  «'that  oil  was  wroif  * 
What  he  must  do  to  be  savad,  he  em 
not  tell.    He  codid  not  refsembsr  tksl 
he  had  ever  sincerely  bowed  his  kasciia 
prayer.    That  night  found  hia  ia  tbt 
fields^  an  humble  tnpplioit  fior  waty* 
Montiu  he  carried  his  k)ad  ol  gaih.  X4 
until  he  had  left  the  army,  ozid  istsnsd 
toBingley,  did  he  entarimetegkoBo' 
Kberty of  tba  nn  of  Ood.    ItvssH 
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A  lointfeMfty  bold  tk  SUpley,  MaMh^ 
1802,  thai  he  realked  the  forgiretiefls  of 
his  Am,  **1  eam«  hom«,"  Bays  be, 
**$inffing  the  twelfth  chapter  of  Isaiah.*^ 
The  resolatioiis  he  formed  at  this  time 
•re  watity  of  imitstioii :  --*'  I  soon  found 
out  thst  the  wajtoheaTcn  was  the  way 
of  prayer,  as  well  as  the  use  of  all  other 
means  of  graee.  I  made  a  promise  to 
the  liOtd,  thai,  by  Hisgraoions  assistance, 
I  would  pray  fom-  times  a  day  in  private, 
and  twice  a  day  in  my  family ;  would 
attend  the  house  of  Qod  on  the  Sabbath 
as  well  as  the  week-day,  and  the  prayer- 
meetings,  and  the  elass-meeting,  tU  teatt 
<mee  a  leeek"  Once  only,  tfaro^hont  a 
long  career,  did  he  permit  the  weather 
to  prerent  his  attending  at  the  saaetuary, 
altaoagh  he  resided  mostly  in  the 
ooontiy.  He  too  lived  to  a  patriarehal 
age,  and  throughout  his  Christian  life  he 
was  "a  burning  and  shining  Hght." 

Up^waids  of  half  a  century  he  dis- 
charged, with  singular  efficiency,  the 
variooa  offices  in  the  Sabbath-school ; 
occupying  for  many  yean  the  desk  of 
that  institQtion  with  great  abilitr  and 
faithfulness.  When  no  longer  able  to 
perform  the  highest  duties  of  the  school, 
he  manifested  his  zeal  for  God,  and  his 
Unre  to  the  ohikfaen,  by  teaching  in  its 
lowest  cuBses. 

Hxs  quaAifieations  as  a  dass-leader 
were  en<^  as  are  rarely  exhibited,  and, 
perhaps,  seldom  surpassed.  His  deep 
piety,  somd  judgment,  singleness  of  aim, 
punctoality,  readinen,  knowledge  of  the 
wend  of  God,  and  of  the  ytfriety  of 
Christian  experience ;  all  these,  added 
to  power  in  prayer,  and  aptness  to 
adme,  reprove,  comfort,  or  exhort,  as 
eoeasioA  might  require,  rendered  him 
higUy  aeeeptable  and  successful.  For  a 
considerable  period,  five  (Masses  were 
undsr  Us  care.  His  residing  at  a 
distance  from  the  sanctuary  was  not 
allowed  to  deny  him  the  blessedneas  of 
''sowing  beside  all  waters.'*  Nor  dkl 
he  acgleet  to  provide  things  honest  in 
the  right  of  all  men.  **  Not  slothful " 
was  he  '*  in  business,"  while  *'  fervent  in 
spirit^  serving  the  Lord." 

liike  I>emetrius,  he  had  "a  good 
report  of  all  men,  and  of  the  truth 
Haelf .**  Loyal  as  a  Methodist,  UrA  in 
his  attachment  to  the  church  of  his 
choioe^  he  was,  yet,  catholic  in  spirit,  and 
as  far  removed  from  bigotry  as  from  in- 
diffierence. 

A  beloved  son,  already  named,  he 
gave  to  the  Hisrion-work.  The  youth 
entered  upon  his  duties  with  great 
ardour;  and  ''in  labours  more  abund- 
ant^" hs  inqpaired  his  constitution,  and 


sank  eompararivefy  eariy  into  a  Mi» 
slonary's  grave.  To  bid  that  son  farewell 
Was  a  trial ;  but  already  had  the  parent 
surrendered  his  all  to  God,  and,  in  that 
ally  the  child  thus  conseorated  to  the 
Foreign  service. 

During  the  last  twenty  years  of  his 
life,  the  viritation  of  the  sick  may  be 
said  to  have  been  his  special  business. 
"Instant  in  season,  out  of  season,"  he 
enjoyed  the  confidence  of  aU,  and  was 
regarded  u  the  property  of  aU.  Every- 
where he  was  welcome ;  and  eternity 
only  can  disclose  the  number  of  those 
who  received  benefit.  It  is  due  to  the 
memory  of  this  eminent  saint  to  say, 
that,  whilst  he  ministered  to  thespirituaJ, 
he  did  not  forget  the  temporal  necessities 
of  those  asound  him.  Ever  ** ready" 
was  he,  as  he  had  ability,  and  beyond 
his  ability,  ''to  communicate;"  and 
"given  to  hospitality." 

Yean  of  active  labour,  and  of  beau- 
tiful, consistent  piety, — piety,  deep,  and 
still  growing, — passed  away;  and  the 
time  drew  near  when  "  Israel  must  die." 
His  decline  was  gradual,  but  perceptibla 
The  following  Unes,  found  in  his  own 
handwriting,  express  his  feelings  in  pro» 
peet  of  life's  speedy  close  : — 

"Now,  Lord,  in  peace  with  Thee  and  aU 
below, 
Let  me  depart,  and  to  Thy  kingdom  go; 
I  have  no  doubt  but  I  belong  to  Tbee^ 
And  shall  be  wHh  Thee  to  eteruiiy : 

"This  from  my  heart  believe,  as  Thou  art 

true; 
I  am  Thy  child,  Thy  son,  I  know : 
I  long  to  kiss  that  hand  which  oft  me 

biess'd. 
Those  fset  that  travefTd  to  proeur4  my 

reswy 
Those  hps  that  me  caateafd,  and  that 

blest  head 
That  bowed  when  on  it  aU  my  sans  were 

laidl 

<'Thy  cross  my  bed,  my  pillow,  then  make 
soft; 
Thy  minisUrs  of  flamhig  flre  attend. 
And  sing   me  sweetly  to  my  journey's 
Midi — ^Amen." 

His  weeping  friends  found  him  always 
cheerful,  happy,  rejoicing.  On  the  Friday 
preceding  hu  death,  for  two  hours  ha 
was  engaged  in  an  agony  of  prayer, — 
prayer  for  the  cause  <2  God,  for  his  rela- 
tives, ami  his  numerous  friends.  After 
these  intereessions  his  mind  wandered ; 
but  Jesus  was  still  uppermost.  One  of 
his  reiterated  expresrions  was,  "  Full  of 
heaven  and  glory  t" 

The  closing  Scene  was  in  the  early 
moming  of  3»  Sabbath^lay.    To  his 
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fri«nda  he  appeared  for  ft  duni  time  to 
be  engaged  in  prayer;  and  then,  hii 
voice  rising  graduaUy,  he  almost  ahonted, 
"Glory!  Glory t  Glory!"  After gaap- 
ing  for  breath,  he  added,  "Lord,  now 
lettest  Thou  Thy  servant  deptft  in 
peace."  And  "he  was  not,  for  God 
took  him."  Thus  passed  aw^y,  Novem- 
ber 10th,  1861,  the  venerftble  Thoinas 
Longbottom,  from  the  church  mili- 
tant to  the  church  triumphant.  His 
end  was  a  fitting  sequel  to  his  life. 
"  Without  a  lin^^iing  groan,"  in  the 
full  triumph  of  faith,  he  obeyed  the  call 
of  the  Master,  realizing  the  fulfilment 
of  the  prayer  oft  repeated : — 

"  Let  me  in  life,  in  deatfa; 

Thy  stead&st  truth  declare  ; 
And  pubUsh,  with  my  latest  breath. 

Thy  love  and  goaidian  care." 

John  D.  Julian. 

EuzABETH  BuDKiK  was  bom  at 
WoUerton,  near  Nottingham,  in  the 
year  1790.  At  the  early  age  of  ten 
she  was  bereaved  of  her  mother;  but, 
from  that  sad  dispensation,  she  had  the 
advantage  of  residing  many  years  with 
a  pious  sister,  a  member  of  the  Method- 
ist Society.  Notwithstanding  eariy 
trials,  and  early  religious  advantages, 
and  though  often  labouring  under  deep 
conviction  of  sin,  and  of  the  necessity  of 
salvation,  it  is  remarkable  that  she  did 
not  yield  her  heart  to  God  untU  the 
twenty-eightii  year  of  her  age.  In  1818, 
a  sermon  on  the  words,  "Come  unto 
Me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy- 
laden,  and  I  will  give  yon  rest,"  was 
the  means  of  bringing  her  to  Christ,  and 
to  His  people.  The  Mivantages  of  Chris- 
tian communion  she  soon  learned  to 
value,  and  diligently  to  improve ;  so  that 
her  profitinff  appeared  unto  aJL  So 
deep^  was  i£e  convinced  of  the  value  of 
the  class-meeting,  that  she  embraced 
every  opportunity  of  recommending  it 
to  her  friends,  while  she  continued  most 
regular  and  punctual  in  her  attendance 
tlurough'a  long  and  chequered  life. 

Like  many  others  of  her  age  and 
station, — ^bom  in  days  when  schools  were 
few,  and  education  not  easily  obtained, 
— she  was  never  taught  to  read.  This, 
in  her  old  age,  was  a  cause  of  great  grief ; 
and  often  did  she  lament  the  serious 
defect.  Still,  despite  this,  the  plainer 
portions  of  Bible  history,  the  moral 
maxims,  and  the  broad  shining  doctrines 
of  mercy  and  salvation,  were  familiar  to 
her.  Nay,  her  memoiy  was  stored  with 
Scripture  truth ;  and  it  was  impossible 
to  Jmow  her  without  feeling  that  she 
experienced  the  power  of  that  truth  in 
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her  heart.  Her  talk,  perils^  did  wt 
diffier  much  from  that  of  ouer  penou 
in  her  position ;  except,  thatshepnieDed 
to  talk  on  CSoistiaa  topka,  and  en  all 
occasions  the  imprearion  was  made  that 
the  visiter  had  been  oaiiTeniBgwift«ae 
whose  inward  life  waa  iinifw  mly  vifli 
the  Saviour. 

From  first  settingoot^  sheaeverlDoked 
back.  She  was  noilike  "a  reediiiekea 
with  the  wind;"  bat  was  .''iteadfH^ 
unmovable,  alwaya  abooadrng  ia  ike 
work  of  the  Loid."  Twiee  did  she 
soiTOW  as  a  widow,  and  three  timsi  did 
she  shed  a  moiher*8  tears  over  tiie  giavn 
ofmanlysons.  Thiongfa seven kogyeui 
in  succession  did  she  groan  under  mk' 
ness  and  disease ;  bxh^  all  throo^  hs 
remaining  life,  a  distreasing  wBkAm 
dave  unto  her.  Tet,  withal,  settled 
cheerfulness  was  hers.  As  a  wife  aad  a 
mother,  "she  looked  wdl  to  the  wajB 
of  her  household ;"  and  ''hvdnUfcn 
arise  up,  and  call  her  UeaMd." 

On  Easter  Monday,  18«2,  die  ap- 
peared for  hours  in  her  usual  beahh, 
but  toward  evening  oomplaioedof  beiag 
unwdl.  At  midbught,  syiqilosBa  d 
decided  iUness  appeared,  inctwasiiig  xa^ 
the  Wednesday ;  vHien,  at  the  urgent  n- 
quest  of  her  Mends^  die  yieUed  to  edl 
a  medical  adviser.  Still,  there  was  ao 
Miprehension  of  death,  and  en  Tfanzadaj 
thid  thought  herself  somewhat  better. 
But  on  Friday  niafat  the  unlavoinabk 
symptoms  returned ;  and  at  five  o^elock 
on  Saturday  mornioflL  (while  her  devoted 
daughter  had  retired  into  another  roon.) 
without  a  struggteor  a  groaoy  she  gently 
fell  asleep  in  Jesus. 

During  her  short  Ulneaii,  sbe  eftea 
spoke  in  the  most  levins  tcnnsol  hs 
leader  and  class-mates.  Her  exptesnm 
of  confidence  in  the  Lord  were  mod 
cheering.  When  a  friend  cited  to  hff 
the  words  of  David,  "Though  I  wilk 
through  the  valley  of  the  diadow  of 
death,"  &c.,  she  exdaimed,  "Bte  Hii 
holy  name,  I  have  nothing  to  fear."  Aad. 
the  day  before  her  death,  she  observed, 
*'  I  am  already  padted  tip,  and  reedf 
either  to  live  or  to  die.  I  have  not  fol- 
lowed my  Saviour  foor«Dd-fixty  yasn 
for  nothing.  He  wiO  not  leave  me  ] 
I  have  sweet  communion  «i^ 
Lord, — 


' Not  adoud doth azisc^  to 
Or  hide  fcr  <»ie  momsBt  my  Locd  tnm  mf 
eyes.*" 

She  died,  April  26th,  18<S;  ia  the 

seventy-second    year   of  her  ag^   ^^ 

Beeston,  near  Nottingham 

jr.  A  A. 
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Fraitois  Beachah,  of  Glutton,  near 
Bristol,  died  December  4th,  1862,  in 
the  Beventieth  year  of  Ida  age.  For 
fortj-fldx  yean  he  had  been  a  member 
of  the  W^eyan-Methodist  Society,  and 
in  all  things  had  adorned  the  doctrine 
of  God  htt  Saviour.  His  spiritual 
awakening  took  place  under  tne  mi- 
nistry of  the  Independents ;  but  it  was 
after  he  became  a  Methodist,  that  he 
found  peace  with  God.  In  the  early 
part  of  his  life  he  was  veiy  poor  ;  and, 
having  a  large  family,  was  oftentimes  in 
■traits:  but  he  never  ran  in  debt,  or 
dii^^raced  his  Christian  profession  by 
talong  up  goods  without  payinff  for 
them.  He  was  a  Local  preacher  forty-. 
four  years.  As  he  had  a  good  aoquidnt- 
ance  with  the  Scriptures,  and  was  truly 
devout^  intelligent,  and  thoughtful, 
there  was  an  amount  of  freshness  and 
of  power  in  his  preaching,  which  al- 
ways secured  for  him  a  hearty  welcome ; 
while,  on  his  part,  no  distance  or 
weather  ever  caused  him  to  neglect  his 
work.  As  a  class-leader  he  was  most 
faithful,  and  daily  interceded  with  God 
for  each  of  his  members  by  name  ;  not 
losing  sight  of  any  who  had  unhappily 
backslidden.  Early  and  regular  in  hia  at- 
tendance at  the  services  in  the  sanctuary, 
the  eye  of  the  minister  gratefully  rested 
upon  him,  and  all  the  devout  hailed 
him  :  for  he  greatly  helped  in  prayer  to 
God. 

As  a  servant  in  a  colliery  establish- 
ment^ he  was  respected,  trusted,  and 
honoured  by  his  employers,  who  had 
full  confidence  in  him.  Frequently 
coming  in  contact  with  open  sin,  he 
reproved  it,  and  affectionately  and  ear- 
nestly exhorted  the  wicked  to  repent 
and  turn  to  God.  In  many  instances 
he  had  the  gratifying  testimony  that  he 
had  spoken  a  word  in  season,  and  that 
his  labours  were  not  in  vain  in  the 
Lord. 

The  secret  of  his  usefulness  was  the 
haJbit  of  intercesiory  prayer.  Many 
years  he  was  accustomed  to  rise  very 
early  in  the  morning,  that,  without  dis- 
turbaucej^  he  might  have  an  hour's  com- 
munion with  God  ;  and,  except  when 
disabled  by  affliction,  he  maintained  to 
the  end  this  soul-refreshing  practice. 
Is  it  at  all  surprising,  that  he  could 
narrate  remarkable  answers  to  prayer  T 
To  a  minister,  who  had  formerly  been 
his  pastor,  he  said,   '*  I  pray  for  Mr. 

every  day."    Though  for  many 

years  he  conducted  family-worship  four 
times  a  day,  no  secular  or  relative  duty 
waa  neglected.  Beautifully  did  he 
exemplify  the  motto,  ^'not  slothful  in 


business  ;  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the 
Lord."  The  voice  of  rejoicing  was 
often  heard  in  his  tabernacle ;  for  he 
admired  and  loved  to  sing  our  animat- 
ing hymns.  Genuine  modesty,  univer- 
sal kindness,  liberality  to  the  full 
extent  of  his  means.  Christian  cheerful- 
ness, heavenliness  of  disposition,  and 
uniform  consiBtency  of  conduct,  were 
traits  of  character  most  prominently 
developed  in  his  life. 

A  few  weeks  before  his  death  he  said 
to  his  daughter,  "By  reason  of  years 
I  shall  not  live  much  longer ;  but, 
whether  it  be  sooner  or  later,  all  will  be 
welL  And  it  will  be  aU  through  ChriH, 
I  feel  as  though  I  had  never  done  any- 
thing, but  Christ  has  done  all  for  me.'* 
During  his  short  illness,  his  mind  was 
delightfully  stayed  on  God ;  but  one 
morning  he  said,  "  My  mind  is  full  of 
gloom."  It  was  remarked,  that  pro- 
bably this  proceeded  from  weakness  of 
body,  or  the  temptation  of  Satan ;  when 
he  replied,  '*  Yes ;  that  makes  no  dif- 
ference. I  have  long  lived  above 
doubts  and  fears."  At  another  time  he 
exclaimed,  '^  I  am  Christ's,  and  Christ  is 
mine,  to  all  eternity."  To  his  eldest  son 
he  said,  *'  I  cannot  talk  much ;  but, 
once  for  all,  Christ  is  inine,  and  I  am 
JIi8.**  On  the  day  preceding  his  de- 
cease, ho  was  heard  to  say,  "The  only 
burden  I  have  is  soulSf — because  sinners 
will  not  be  reconciled  to  Christ."  To 
a  worldly  man  he  said,  ^'Ah,  Daniel, 
you  would  tremble  to  be  in  my  place 
now  I  "  Finding  himself  getting  near 
to  the  eternal  world,  he  whispered, 

"Nearer,  and  nearer  stil], 
We  to  our  country  come : 
To  that  celestial  hill, 

The  weary  pilgrim's  home  ; 
The  new  Jerusalem  above, 
The  seat  of  everlasting  love." 

His  end  was  most  peaceful.  In  reply 
to  the  question,  "  Is  Christ  precious  ?  " 
he  triumphantly  exclaimed,  '*  Precious  t 
precious ! " — thus  sealing  his  testimony  to 
the  all-sufficiency  of  the  Gospel  of  the 
grace  of  God.  Though  the  day  of  hi^ 
interment  was  very  inclement,  hundreds 
of  the  villagers  followed  him  to  his 
grave.  C.  W. 

In  recording  the  worth  and  excellen- 
cies of  departed  Christians,  instruction 
and  encouragement  are  afforded  to  all 
the  members  of  the  church  of  God. — 
Mbs.  Hobill  ^MUi  bom  at  South- 
Shields,  January  Slst,  1815.  She  was 
blessed  with  a  pious  parentage.  Her 
father,  the  late  Bev.  A.  £.  Farrar,  was 
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for  opwiHs  of  lovty  yeMt  a  beknrad  BDd 

honoured  mixuBter ;  flad'her  mother  was 
•  deeply  pious  woman.  Hence  tiieir 
diildren  had,  from  their  eariiest  years, 
the  advanta^  of  a  religious  training, 
and  the  privilege  of  prayets  treasured 
for  them  in  heaven.  It  was  the  endea- 
▼our  of  the  parents  to  preserve  them 
from  sin,  by  all  the  guards  which  relatiTO 
influence  and  holy  example  could  furnish. 
They  looked  for  the  oonveraion  of  their  off- 
spring, as  the  boon  which  they  might  ask  in 
confidence  from  their  heavenly  Father. 
In  their  elder  daughter,  their  prayers  were 
early  answered.  While  at  school  in  York, 
and  about  ten  years  of  age,  she  became 
the  subject  of  converting  grace,  during 
a  revival  of  religion  in  that  city.  She 
became  a  member  of  a  class  for  younff 
penons,  formed  by  the  late  Bev.  David 
Stoner.  She  did  not,  however,  retain 
her  first  religions  oonvictions  ;  but  a  few 
years  later,  on  the  occasion  of  the  re- 
newal of  the  covenant,  at  St.  George's 
East,  London, — ^the  service  being  con- 
ducted by  her  now  sainted  father, ^-she 
consecrated  her  life  afresh  to  Gfod.  She 
then  receiTed  the  emblems  of  the 
Baviour^s  dying  love ;  and  to  the  end  of 
life  she  kept  the  yow  then  solemnly 
made.  In  her  permanent  connexion 
with  the  church  of  Christ,  she  sought 
spiritual  sustenance,  and  a  preparation 
for  the  heavenly  rest. 

In  1840  Miss  Farrar  became  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  George  Hobill.  In  the  new 
and  more  prominent  position  she  now 
occupied,  she  acknowledged  an  increased 
obligation  to  aid  in  the  extension  of  true 
piety  by  the  exhibition  of  a  blameless 
life  ;  and  she  manifested  fresh  activity 
in  yarious  forms  of  Christian  effort, 
for  which  she  was  well  adapted.  She 
was  active  in  the  Sabbath-school,  in 
conducting  Bible-classes,  and  in  collect- 
ing for  the  Bible  and  Missionary 
Societies.  During  the  greater  part  ol 
her  married  life  she  was  thus  usefully  and 
happUy  employed,  while  in  the  domestic 
sphere  she  constantly  (Effused  the  influ- 
ence of  a  cheerful  and  attractiye  piety. 

Her  course  was  not  marked  by  strik* 
ing  incident :  yet,  in  several  respects, 
her  character  presents  a  suitable  example 
for  general  imitation.  First  of  all  she 
was  a  sincere  Christian.  Entering  upon 
the  spiritual  life  by  a  sound  conversion, 
she  maintained  her  piety  by  oommunion 
with  God  in  secret  prayer,  and  by  a  con- 
stant observance  of  the  public  ordhiances. 
She  sought  and  found  a  friend  in  her 
Father  above,  and  sotzght  to  have  Hii 
love  eyer  burning  on  tiie  altar  of  her 
heart.    The  reBult  of  haUtnal  doTolion 


was,  that,  aa  die  loved  God,  iha  ilaa 
loved  to  bring  others  to  Him.  In  ill  her 
behaviour,  and  in  her  letters,  she  itrove 
to  stir  up  godly  feelings  in  her  hieads 
and  acquaintance. 

In  serving  the  diurch,  Hxi.  Hobin 
felt  that  she  was  serving  her  DiTine 
Master.      Hence  she  was  earnest  in  the 
prosecution  of  schemes  by  whicfa  ihe 
could,  individnally,  or  in  ooooeKirith 
others,   promote    the    adranccmest  of 
religion  m.  the  Circuits  where  she  lired. 
In  the  gradous   revivals    which  took 
place  in  several  of  those  QrcoitB  die  felt 
a  deep  and    lively  int^est,   entering 
heartily  into  the  good  woriL    To  the 
excitement    and    fatigne    incurred  bj 
attendance   at   certain  protracted  ser- 
vices of  this  kind,  a  few  weeks  before 
her  death,  may  probably  be  attributed, 
in  some  degree,  the  development  of  her 
fatal  disease.     But  she  had  not  Hved  ia 
vain,  and  her  record  is  on  high.    About 
three  months  prior  to  her  decease^  on 
visiting  a  former  place  of  residence,  the 
scene  of  many  pleasurable  aasodatios^ 
she  had  the  solemn  satisfaction  of  hear* 
ing  of  the   happy  death  of  some  who 
attributed  their  salvation  to  her  instru- 
mentality. 

Mrs.  Hobill  had  not  been  witiioQt 
trials  at  former  periods  ;  but  these  ap- 
peared to  increase  as  her  evening  of  m 
advanced.  While  she  felt  deeply,  the 
bowed  submiaaively.  Her  oidinaij  health 
was  good,  though  she  oocadoDsZl j  sof • 
fered  acute  pain.  This  was  genieraQj 
relieved  by  some  simple  remedy.  A  daj 
or  two  before  her  death  the  pain  re- 
turned, but  partially  yielded,  as  b^o«, 
to  the  applications  used ;  and  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  last  day  of  her  life  she  ap- 
peared to  be  nearfy  free  from  it.  Chi 
retiring  to  rest,  however,  another  vk^EBt 
attack  in  one  hour  cut  diort  the  precioo 
life.  Memory  fondly  dwells  upon  the 
last  expressions  of  a  dying  relative^  sad 
hence  we  often  gather  hope  andeos- 
fort.  In  this  case  only  two  brief  atte^ 
ances  indicated  a  oonsciousnass  of  iht 
swiftiy  approaching  crisis.  To  her  heart- 
stricken  husband,  who  was  sapuuttiBf 
her,  she  said,  "The  Lord  will  take  c 


of  you.**     She  added,  "  I  am  Uaia^^ 
Then  came — 


<*  The  sadden  rash  firoaa  fife's 
And,  0,ththHiaH  tUmm 

Sudden  death  ia  always  soleniii  and 
deeply  impresrive.  In  Mrs.  Hoiairi 
case  were  is  no  room  to  doubt  thataSfe 
of  piety  was  closed  in  perfect  pesos.  TU 
Judge,  into  whose  presence  she  vis  tha 
tt&espectedfy  fumaoned,  is  the  Sifiov 
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on  "whofle  merits  she  had  long  reposed. 
Her  death  occnired  soon  after  xnidnight 
of  Monday  the  4th  May,  1863.  "  Be  ye 
also  ready :  for  in  such  an  hour  as  ye 
think  not  the  Son  of  Man  oometh." 

H. 


>,  at  Alkhro',  in  the  Barton  Circuit, 
M&s.  Hateson,  aged  sixty-seven.  She 
received  a  note  on  trial  in  1819,  and 
continued  a  consistent  memher  of  the 
Society  to  the  day  of  her  death. 

Her  piety  was  active  and  influential ; 
all  within  her  reach  felt  its  power.  Her 
Christiaa  experience  supplies  striking 
iUnatrations  of  the  prevalence  of  prayer  ; 
not  the  least  interesting  example  being 
the  eonrenion  of  all  her  children  in 
early  life.  The  conducting  of  family- 
worship  devolved  upon  her;  and  with 
unwavering  fidelity,  night  and  mom,  she 
grouped  her  household  around  the  sacred 
altar. 

On  the  Saturday  before  her  death  she 
suffered  much  from  debility,  but  made 
her     usual  preparations    for    attending 
cbap^  on  the  sabbath,  little  thinking  it 
would   be  her  last  on  earth.     On    the 
Thursday  following,   all    her    relatives 
were  summoned  to  her  dying  bed,  to  re- 
ceive her  final  counsel  and  benediction. 
Her  husband  and  son-in-law  were  most 
upon  her  mind ;  and  with  remarkable 
fidelity  and   earnestness    she    exhorted 
them   to  give  their  hearts  to  God,  and 
meet  her  in  heaven.     Her  neighbours 
also  received  a  word  in  season.     To  one 
of  her  daughters  she  said,  '*  Sing  *  Jesu, 
Lover  of  my  soul  ;*"  but,  as  it  was  with 
the  Jews  by  the  rivers  of  Babylon,  the 
daughter's  deep  emotion  would  not  allow 
her    to   sing   the    Lord's    song  in  the 
chamber  of  death.     Then,  with  faltering 
voice,    the  mother  sang  it  herself.      So 
greaUy  was   she  respected,  that  many 
gathered  round  her  bed,  who  will  ever  re< 
member  the  lessons  they  learnt  there.  Her 
thoughts  dwelt  much  on  the  heavenly 
country  she   was  nearing;  and  at  her 
request  her  Christian  friends  sang, — 

"  There  is  a  Umd  of  pure  delight,"  dec. 

On  Saturday  a  pious  class-leader,  of 
the    village,     paid    her    a    final    visit. 
Although  her  strength  was  nearly  gone, 
her  ooimtenanoe  beamed  with  heavenly 
radiance.      As  her  friend  was  retiring, 
she   beckoned  him  back,  and,  pointing 
upward,  sMd,  ''Happy  home!"   Shortly 
after,  she  opened  her  eyes,  and  for  the 
last  time  gazed  at  those  who  were  Bor- 
rowing around.     A  daughter  said,  "We 
are    idl   here,    mother."    She  replied, 
"  Ood  bless  you  all  I    Meet  me— meet 
me"— but  ihe  WM  unable  to  finish  the 


gentjsnce.     She  sweetly  fell  asleep  in 
jesus.  May  9th,  1863.  J.  W. 

Died  on  the  10th  of  May,  1863,  at 
his  residence,  Gerard-street,  Derby, 
Mb.  George  Milneb,  (brother  of  the 
late  Kev.  J.  T.  Milner,)  in  his  sixty- 
first  year.  He  was  the  child  of  pious 
Methodist  parents,  and  was  baptized 
into  the  communion  of  their  chureh. 
He  attended  its  miniatiy  during  the 
greater  part  of  his  life,  though  it  was 
not  until  within  the  last  few  years  that 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Society. 
He  was  always  strictly  moral  in  his  de- 
portment, and  scrupulously  honourable 
in  his  transactions.  He  had  a  superior 
mind,  well  furnished  with  varied  and  ex- 
tensive information,  of  which  he  made  use 
as  editor  of  one  of  the  local  papers.  But, 
alas  !  with  all  his  attainments,  he  lived 
without  that  delightful  sense  of  *' ac- 
ceptance in  the  Beloved,"  which  it  was 
his  privilege  to  enjoy.  He  deeply  felt 
this  in  his  last  affliction.  It  is  supposed 
that  he  had  to  struggle  hard  with  the 
pride  of  intellect,  before  he  submitted 
to  the  simple  and  only  plan  of  salvation, 
— that  of  entire  trust  in  the  atonement 
of  Christ.  He  was,  however,  thoroughly 
broken  down,  because  of  his  great  un- 
faithfulness. ''What  a  strange  thing," 
said  he,  *'  that  I  should  have  been  so 
careless  and  worldly  I  How  can  I  ex- 
pect to  have  anything  like  fuU  joy  or 
perfect  peace  ?  It  would  be  right  in 
God  to  deny  me  this."  His  pastor  was 
much  affected,  and  did  his  best  to  point 
out  the  rich  mercy  of  God  in  Christ, 
the  all-sufficient  merit  of  the  atonement^ 
the  precious  promises  of  pardon  and 
salvation  through  faith,  and  God's  infi- 
nite willingness  to  receive  all  who  comQ 
to  Him.  Mr.  Milner  was  greatly  en- 
couraged. Soon  after,  he  was  enabled 
to  trust  simply  and  entirely  in  Christ  as 
his  Saviour,  and  obtained  a  most  glo- 
rious manifestation  of  God's  love  to  his 
heart.  He  became  simple  and  confiding 
as  a  little  child.  He  never  doubted 
again.  He  lived  in  the  unclouded  Ught 
of  God's  countenance.  He  bore  the 
most  satisfactory  testimony  to  the  grace 
and  power  of  God  unto  salvation.  His 
afiiiction  was  severe  and  protracted  ;  but 
"patience  "  had  ''  her  perfect  work."  He 
was  greatly  sustained  and  comforted 
by  the  presence  of  his  Saviour  and  God. 
To  his  dear  wife  he  said,  ''  I  am  dying 
with  a  hope  full  of  a  glorious  immor- 
tality." At  another  time,  to  the  question, 
''  Are  all  doubts  removed  ?"  he  replied, 
''  All  is  bright,  all  is  bright.  All  is  dear 
—clear."  .^onong his  last  words  were, ''All 
is  right,  all  is  right."      John  Kibk. 


HEOENT  DEATHa 


Auoun  16th,  1863.— At  Bartharpe,  in 
the  Poeklington  Circuit,  Hannah,  the  b«- 
loTed  wife  of  Mr.  G«orge  Hardj.  In  her 
twelfth  jBKt  ahe  waa  conyerted  to  God, 
and  Joined  the  Wealeyan-Methodist  So- 
ciety. She  oontinned  a  conaistent  mem- 
ber till  her  death.  Her  laat  afBicUon, 
hdei,  hot  aerere,  waa  home  with  Chxiatian 
patience.  To  her  weeping  fiither  aha  aaid, 
with  a  amile, — 

"AiBictiona  may  damp^  bat  they  cannot 
deatroj ; 
One  glimpae  of  Hia  lore  tnraa  them  all 
into  joy." 

Laying  her  hand  on  the  BiUe^  ahe  added, 
"  All  that  I  want  ia  here."  Three  daya  be- 
fore her  death  ahe  earnestly  prayed  for  her 
husband  and  aeven  young  children.  She 
had  no  deaire  that  they  should  be  rich,  but 
good.  The  aame  day  she  repeated  the 
worda  of  the  "Dying  Chiiatian,**  Uying 
peculiar  emphasia  on  the  doaing  wordB  of 
each  verse, — "All  is  well."  She  waa  of  a 
moat  amiable  and  even  diapoeition ;  and, 
aa  an  affectionate  wife  and  mother,  could 
acaroely  be  surpassed.  To  her  death  had 
indeed  lost  ita  sting,  and  she  calmly  fell 
asleep  in  Jesus,  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of 
hiwage.  J.  D. 

June  2d,  1864.— At  EUton,  in  the  Newark 
Circuit,  aged  eighty-one,  Charlotte^  relict  of 
Mr.  A.  Ward,  many  years  a  Local  preacher. 
For  about  half  a  oentury  ahe  was  a  member  of 
the  church.  Latteiiy  her  bodily  infiimitiea 
were  such  aa  to  deprive  her  of  public  crdi- 
nancea,  and  often  waa  she  deprmeed  by 
doubts  and  feaia  ;  but  these  were  dissipated 
as  her  end  approached,  and  ahe  was  blessed 
with  assurance  and  peace.  T.  H. 

June  30th. — At  Xevwrkf  Mrs.  Tuzpin. 
'Had  she  been  spared  six  days  longer,  she 
would  have  lived  out  her  threescore  years 
and  ten.  Two-and-fifty  of  these  years  were 
spent  in  communion  with  the  Lord's  people  ; 
and  there  ia  reason  to  belieTe  that  at  a  yet 
earUer  period  she  heard  the  Saviour's  call, 
and  responded,  "Speak,  Lord;  for  Thy 
servant  heareth."  Hers  was  a  life  of  de- 
bility and  suffering, — meekly  endured,  how- 
ever, and  gracioiuly  sanctified.  Toward 
the  dose  it  became  increasingly  evident 
that  it  had  pleased  the  God  of  all  grace  to 
"make*'  her  "perfect,"  to  "stablish, 
strengthen,  settle."  Her  latest  utterances 
were  cziffcasive  of  immortal  hope.   T.  H. 

July  7th. — At  Keirton-Burgoland,  in 
the  Aihl^-de-la-Zouch  Ciivuit,  aged 
eighty-four,  Mn.  Ann  Timms,  mother  of  the 
late  Rev.  Thomas  Timms.  For  more  than 
half  a  oentuxy  she  humbly  walked   with 


God,  and  evidenced  the  gemihiffiiw  of  hs 
lUth  by  acta  of  chaxity.  Sver  nady  to 
commnnicate,  and  "given  to hospiUlitj,'* 
the  aged  and  the  poor  haTe  kat  in  her  a 
friend  indeed  ;  nor  will  the  amnsten  lad 
Local  preachers,  who  for  many  yean  bsTe 
been  heartily  welooDMd  to  her  hom^  sood 
forget  her  eagemeas  and  aaiidmty  to  prcK 
mote  their  comfort.  Her  place  ia  the 
aanctuary  was  rarely  vacant,  ff  ew,  wba 
health  permitted  her  to  attend.  ffSntittiin- 
ing  humble  viewa  of  her  ittalhmftiti  in  tfae 
DiTine  life,  and  afraid  of  pntemag  bmr 
than  ahe  ei\)oyed,  ahe  testified  of  aa  apoi- 
ence^  although  general^  peaoeAi^  nercrtlK- 
leas  shaded  by  doubta  and  fears.  Shi  vw 
not  without  her  ahare  of  bereaveneBU, 
aarniw%  and  triala  ;  but  ahe  "socrowed  iKi 
as  those  without  hope,'*  nor  did  ihe  bil  to 
prove  the  grace  of  God  to  be  all  safideni 
During  her  last  three  months,  the  cordi  cf 
the  tabernacle  were  gently  looeeaed.  H<r 
mind  retained  its  cleaneBS  to  the  Istt,  nd 
her  heart  waa  kept  in  perfect  peaee.  H« 
aon  Baying;  "Mother,  yon  have  nofesr; 
you  are  not  alhdd  to  die^"  ibe  nplied  with 
emphaaia,   "  O  no  I     O  no !  **      a  &  T. 

August  18th-At  TWord,  BanasCtt 
Circuit,  Mr.  Charles  Bicfaardioa.  in  bis 
aeventy-third  yMr.  During  the  hot  tUrty 
years  no  lay-preaoher  of  the  Methodtft 
church  baa  been  more  diatlngnjsbed,  otmtt 
anooeaafU  in  winning  soula  to  Ckxiit,  tba 
he.  Brought  up  aa  a  fisnn-lahom,  ht  o- 
joyed  few  educational  advantages  ;  tal  La 
oonvenion  to  God,  in  his  twenty-flist  ynr. 
led  to  a  remarkable  devdopment  of  meBtsI 
power,  and  to  an  eager  desiie  far  faib^ctl 
and  general  knowlecQje.  His  popolar  tal- 
ents and  the  extraordinary  infinaiee  vhkb 
often  accompanied  his  aennona^  sooadr.* 
attention  to  him ;  and  his  senrioM  vtn 
eagerly  sought,  throughout  the  TJiwrindiiw 
Circuits.  At  this  time  hia  cnstcffl  v«  ^ 
spend  the  summer  at  home  in  his  ordJaary 
labour,  ~4hraahing  with  thehaBd-flsi],-aQd 
to  devote  the  winter  to  pieachiagtoBn. 
But,  during  a  number  of  year*  pact,  b» 
whole  time  was  devoted  to  evaBgcJiftJc 
labour  ;  and  there  are  many  large  tow,  ia 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  where  Im 
happy  countenance  was  fiimihar.  He  «^ 
an  artless,  gentle,  loving  but  wiihsl  4 
shrewd  and  gifted  man;  and  in  the  lo- 
cality where  he  lived  and  died,  as  in  tbe 
distant  places  he  viaited,  he  stood  fartb 
"an  example  to  the  beBcven,"— ia  the 
estimation  of  all,  "  a  good  nan.  foil  of  tlie 
Holy  Ghost,  and  of  feith."— His  pbyvcal 
powers  had  been  decaying  for  some  tine. 
The  Uuit  and  fetal  seiaare  deprived  bia 
of  the  power  of  articulation ;  Int.  jvt 
before  his  exit.he  waa  ahle  to  whisper  to  hk 
aon-in-Uw,  "  All  is  well"  J-  f- 
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MEN  FOB  THE  AGE.* 
«FoT  lie  th^  1>e  great  in  the  light  of  the  LonL"  (Lake  L  15.) 

The  desire  of  distinction  is  one  of  the  vigorous  passions  of  the 
homan  soul*  In  young  and  old  it  discloses  itself ;  in  cottages^  as  in 
mansions  ^  among  uncivilized  tribes,  as  well  as  among  the  intelligent 
and  Tirtnous  of  mankind.  Its  presence  has  been  everywhere  felt ;  the 
determined  mien,  the  eagle  eye,  the  intrepid  step,  all  betokening  its 
reaUty,  and  then  heralding  its  triumphs.  The  mausoleum,  the  almost 
Uvattnng  marble,  the  towering  column,  and  the  glowing  canvas,  are 
4^  sartUy  memorials  of  its  fiery  life  and  achievements.  As  a  princi- 
faction,. it  is  far  from  being  wrong.  What  is  universal,  claims  to 
fittve  and  natural ;  what  belongs  to  every  man's  nature,  to  have 
iplanted  by  God  Himself,  with  wise  and  generous  designs, 
its  promptings,  we  should  have  had  no  variety  in  the  social 
110  leading  spirits  to  guide  and  counsel ;  no  models  of  ezcel- 
be  admired  and  emulated.  What  follows  when  a  man  loses 
J_  for  himself,  and  regard  for  the  opinion  of  others  ?  It  is  a 
Kjhat  there  is  something  left  within  us  to  lift  us  upward,  and 
to  the  stars. 

the  perversion  of  this  love  of  power  and  pre-eminence,  however,, 
f^ve  arisen  dwarfish  virtues  and  monster  vices-;  most  repulsive 
I,  and  sorrows  in  abundance.  Withering  the  finest  elements 
i|it,  and  freezing  the  genial  streams  of  humanity,  it  has  turned 
Mtcftipt  and  loathing  what  God  had  bestowed  for  attraction  and 
blesriag.  Under  its  quickening  impulses,  guided  aright,  the  child  may 
be  tained  to  eminence  in  religion,  or  philanthropy,  or  science,  or  art. 
But,  uncurbed  by  holy  purpose,  and  unleavened  with  holy  feeling,  it 
BO  obscures  the  conscience,  and  so  degrades  the  character,  as  to  pro- 
duce the  heartless  tyrant,  the  demon  in  human  form, — scourge  of  his 
age,  and  to  be  scorned  of  races  yet  unborn.  But  when  greatness  is 
sought  with  the  design  of  obtaining  or  communicating  good,  the  desire 
ia  righteous  and  exalting.  It  is  the  planet  borrowing  light  to  diffuse 
it ;  the  fiower  seeking  the  dew  and  the  sunbeam  to  transmute  them 
into  fragrance. 

*  The  inbstRnce  of  this  article  was  given  at  St  George*8  in  the  £a8t,  London^ 
^aj  lit,  1864,  on  the  ADnivenarjr  of  the  Weslejan  Miasionaiy  Society,  by  the 
Rev.  Hichaxd  Bxll. 

TOIto  Z.— VirrB  BBBIE8.  3  q 
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Our  mercifal  Creator  has  not  intended  man  for  a  low  or  i^oble 
being,  bat  has  formed  him  for  greatness.     Christianity  honoon  all 
men,  and  seeks  to  expand  and  perfect  their  natore.    And  while  we 
acknowledge  that  all  power  is  from  God,  and  that  special  endowneBti 
are  adaptations  by  Him  for  special  services, — as  in  the  dxsncter  and 
life  before  us,  that  of  John  the  Baptist, — ^still  there  is  a  sense  in  wluck 
real  and  commanding  greatness  may  be  said  to  be  an  attainmaii.   It 
is  a  query,  whether  it  is  more  a  gift  than  an  acquisition,  gained  bj  the 
strivings  of  a  personal  agency.     We  cannot  be  made  great  by  otben ; 
by  our  ancestry,  or  our  patrimony  ;  by  beauty  of  form,  or  strength  and 
loftiness  of  stature.     But,  by  encouraging  the  upward  stirrings  of  oor 
nature,  and  by  an  earnest  imitation  of  the  Divine  ezcellenciei»  we  may 
rise  to  the  high  standard.    Here  we  discover  the  worth  of  that  powerM 
love  of  distinction  which  is  found  within  us.     It  is  the  spar  of  oor 
exertions,  the  vivifier  of  the  intellectual  system,  the  inspiration  of  fife. 
Power,  both  as  an  expanding  aspiration  of  the  soul,  and  as  a  meisa  of 
usefulness,  may  be  righteously  sought.   But  he  who  covets  it  for  merdf 
selfish  objects  perverts  this  stimulating  principle  of  bis  nature,  and 
seldom  obtains  the  end  he  had  in  view ;  or  if,  hj  a  species  of  impoai- 
tion,  he  should  become  possessed  of  power,  its  abase  in  his  hs&da  aeon 
leads  to  its  eclipse  and  removal. 

John  the  Baptist,  as  the  Saviour's  herald,  was  to  be  "grestinthe 
sight  of  the  Lord."  The  leading  design  of  his  life  and  mioiftiy  vai 
to  proclaim  the  dignity  of  the  Saviour,  and  to  invite  his  couDtrjiseB 
to  receive  Him  as  the  promised  Messiah.  His  greatness  is  stated  u  a 
qualification  for  his  office,  and  denotes  something  distinct  from  the 
spiritual  nature  and  influence  of  that  office.  Our  doctrine,  then,— noc- 
tioned,  as  we  think,  by  this  scripture,  and  enforced  by  others,— is,  thit 
the  greater  our  attainments  in  holinese  and  knowledge,  the  more  mefkl 
shall  we  be  as  Christians,  and  especially  as  public  servants  of  Ckrisft 
church. 

Let  us,  first,  inquire  into  the  constituents  of  Christian  grestaeai, 
and  then  into  its  practical  value.  And,  0,  may  the  Holy  Spirit  excite 
us  to  seek  that  we  may  be  "  strong  in  the  Lord,  and  in  the  power  of 
His  might !" 

I.  The  constituents  and  formation  of  Christian  greatness. 

Oreatness  represents  something  that  delights  and  attracts  the  wL 
But  a  man  is  not  great  because  he  admires  greatness.  We  may  ip* 
plaud  the  toils  and  disinterestedness  of  the  philanthropist,  admire  the 
hero,  and  be  stormed  with  emotion  at  the  recital  of  wrongs  inixtUi 
on  the  innocent  and  the  persecuted,  without  acquiring  one  partide  of 
true  excellence.  "  Nor  do  rank  and  extemalisms,  however  exihed 
and  dazzling,  impart  greatness  to  man.  Mental  imbecility,  and  meto- 
ness  of  character,  may  roam  in  a  palace,  and  strut  in  magnificent  titiea 
and  robes.  Nor  can  wealth  yield  greatness.'*  The  owner  of  richea 
has  frequently  been  their  slave,  numbered  among  narrow  and  letter 
spirits  ;  boasting  of  treasures  he  had  no  power  to  use,  no  dispoaitioB 
to  enjoy.  Some  of  these  miUionaires  have  been  the  disgrace  of  their 
species,  living  under  the  abhorrence  of  earth  and  the  makdictioD  of 
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lieayen.  Neither  can  we  call  a  man  great  for  his  clerernesa ;  nor  for 
worldly  ancceea,  the  result  of  clevernesa.  Moreover^  an  individaal  may 
be  very  upright  and  virtuouB,  and  yet  not  be  great ;  since,  in  order  to 
this»  goodness  must  be  felt  and  rererenced  as  unusually  conspicuous 
and  beneficial. 

There  are  two  orders  of  greatness  which  man  may  possess.  He 
may  be  intelleciualiy  great ;  owning  a  mind  so  large  by  nature,  and 
so  cultivated,  that  it  is  not  confounded  by  the  new,  the  vast,  or  the 
complicated  in  knowledge ;  a  mind  that  perceives  great  truths  at 
once,  and  can  do  with  comparative  ease  what  others  find  it  hard,  or 
even  impossible,  to  do  at  all ;  a  mind  that  essays  to  comprehend  the 
universe,  and  that  searches  and  controls  itself ;  a  mind  not  remarkable 
for  the  nndue  prominence  of  any  one  faculty  or  attribute,  but  distin- 
g;iii8hed  by  the  separate  expansion,  as  also  by  the  harmonious  relations, 
of  the  judgment,  the  fancy,  the  emotions,  and  the  will.  This  is  greats 
nesa,  or  power,  in  the  sight  of  man :  and  not  one  word  would  we  utter 
in  its  disparagement.  We  are  only  wishful  that  it  be  consecrated  to  the 
higheat  of  all  service, — the  promotion  of  God's  glory  on  the  earth. 

But  there  is  something  higher  than  intellectual  greatness.  There 
are  those  whose  natures  have  been  purified  and  ennobled  by  heavenly 
grace ;  who  love  and  enjoy  God ;  who  have  sworn  fealty  to  truth, 
parity^  and  righteousness.  Man  may  own  a  moral  greatness, — a 
greatness  associated  with  a  large  and  well-furnished  mind,  a  strong 
eonviction,  and  a  firm  will ;  but  strengthening,  hallowing,  and  tran- 
acending  all  these  qualities.  It  may  be  discerned  by  the  elevation,  force, 
and  holiness  of  soul  which  it  imparts  ;  by  its  superiority  to  the  vices 
and  prejudices  of  its  day ;  by  its  government  of  the  passions  of  the 
heart,  and  the  appetites  of  the  body ;  by  its  power  over  temptation  ; 
by  ita  sympathy  with  God  and  humanity  ;  and  by  its  perseverance  in 
duty,  in  peril,  and  in  sufiering.*  Ignorance,  conceit,  and  pedantry  are 
the  elements  of  a  little  mind.  It  lives  in  a  narrow  enclosure,  and  is 
known  by  its  jealousies,  and  by  its  aims  at  self-glorification.  It  never 
forgives ;  for  it  is  a  stranger  to  meekness  and  magnanimity.  True 
greatness  is  greatness  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  ;  and  this  is  found  only 
in  devotedness  to  Him.  When  religion  is  supreme  in  the  heart,  her 
dominion  pervades  all  the  faculties,  and  moral  excellence  is  its  mani- 
featation.  That  part  of  a  man's  nature  which  recognises  law  and  duty 
is  the  noblest  and  most  important ;  and  it  is  only  when  this  is  rightly 
educated,  and  in  the  ascendant,  that  his  intellectual  and  emotional 
powers  are  tranquillized  and  enlarged.  New  light  breaks  in  on  the 
mind ;  and  the  breath  of  the  Celestial  Spirit,  passing  over  it,  disperses 
the  mists  of  error  and  infirmity.  The  love  of  Christ,  the  most  expan- 
sire  of  all  affections, — the  glory  of  God,  the  sublimest  of  all  contem- 
plations,— ^become  the  principles  of  action,  and  tend  to  raise  the  cha- 
racter to  that  grandeur  of  which  these  elements  form  the  stamina  and 
the  inspiration.  Righteousness  is  true  greatness  ;  holiness  is  beauty ; 
uprightness  is  strength ;  beneficence  is  heroic  life. 


^^m 


*  See  a  fine  pMiage  in  Cicero^  De  OfficiUi|  lib.  L|  cap.  20. 
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1.  Greatness  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  has  its  seat  in  the  Mnd,  mi 
is  the  result  of  Dinne  light  and  energy  there  displayed.    Jfsii  hu  m 
glory  before  God,  apart  from  Him.   In  the  tovering  deformities  of  Sttia 
ve  witness  the  most  portentous  instance  of  what  a  gigantic  mtdkNi 
may  become^  when  the  moral  and  religions  feelings  are  extinct    Bot, 
in  the  absence  of  high  mental  gifts  and  extensive  emditton,  a  tool 
may  be  great  by  assimilation  to  Deity,  and  by  the  lustre  of  monl  n- 
cellence.     This  is  a  greatness  often  found  beneath  a  rough  and  bomdy 
exterior,  and  not  nnfrequently  in  a  feeble  body.     Some  shine  bj  thdr 
situation,  and  misjudging  men  often  call  thai  great  which  isanaboou- 
nation  unto  the  Lord.     Greatness,  in  its  integrity,  is  to  be  predicsted 
only  of  him  whose  soul  is  freed  from  sin,  and  who  rejoices  in  tbesmik 
of  Heaven  ;  who  dwells  in  a  loftier  sphere  than  that  of  others ;  sad 
who  bravely,  and  at  all  times,  subordinates  passion  to  principle,  tad 
makes  the  outward  and  visible  bend  to  the  spiritual  and  ctemaL    Sodi 
greatness  may  be  often  concealed  from  our  view,  and  nndistingmshedoa 
earth  ;  but  its  record  is  on  high. 

2.  Greatness  is  a  growth.  Whether  intellectual  or  moral,  it  n  in  a 
high  degree  dependent  upon  piety  and  industry.  We  admit,  in<k«d, 
that  there  must  be  an  internal  deure  for  distinction,  and  special  op- 
portunities for  the  education  and  exhibition  of  original  energies  and 
capacities,  all  tending  to  the  formation  of  an  essentially  great  character. 
We  admit,  farther,  that  no  two  minds  are  alike.  Each  brings  oat  a 
difference  in  the  order  of  the  faculties  bestowed.  A  difference  there  niMj 
be,  likewise,  in  the  robustness  or  sensibility  of  the  bodily  firssM,  ss 
well  as  in  external  circumstances,  which  cannot  be  without  inflocoee. 
It  is  nevertheless  true,  that  greatness  is  a  growth,  as  well  as  a  eon- 
munication  and  an  appointment.  All  may  not  be  alike  distingnisbfd ; 
but  all  may  rise  to  eminence  by  a  close  relationship  to  Christ,  the 
model  and  perfection  of  humanity ;  by  digging  in  their  own  mines ; 
and  by  faithfulness  to  their  privileges.  InteUectual  greatness  bsi  to 
be  won  by  toilsome  effort ;  and  moral  greatness  is  not  more  eaaly 
attained.  It  includes  wise  self-command,  stem  8elf*eacrifice,  and  genome 
humility,  as  well  as  prompt  obedience  to  the  spiritually  enlightened  con- 
science. These  are  not  facile  conquests  and  acquisitions ;  bat  grest 
things  may  be  accomplished  by  prayer  and  labour.  The  soul  poaseMs 
untold  elements  of  expansion,  and  may  grow, 

*<  Not  alone  in  power 
And  knowledge ;  but,  from  hour  to  year. 
In  reverence,  and  in  charity.**  * 

3.  Greatness  is  a  service.  The  man  we  call  great  leads  and  Ueites 
his  fellow-men.  He  stands  out  from  the  throng,  with  acknowledged 
superiority  ;  his  teaching  is  accepted,  and  hia  character  admired.  la 
the  pages  of  inspiration  we  are  taught,  both  by  precept  and  crample, 
that  greatness  is  the  result  of  personal  serrice.  **  Whosoever  will  be 
great  among  you,"  said  the  Dirine  Teacher  to  Hia  diaci|des,  "ki  hia 

*  Tennyson. 
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be  yovr  minister;  and  whoeoeTer  will  be  chief  among  you,  let  him  be 
year  aerrant :  even  as  the  Son  of  man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto, 
but  to  minister,  and  to  give  His  life  a  ransom  for  many."   The  blessed 
Redeemer  illustrated  His  own  teaching  by  stooping  to  every  kind  of 
indignity,  enduring  every  form  of  hardship,  and  undertaking  every 
variety  of  toil,  for  the  good  of  others ;  thus  becoming  great  as  a 
Mediator,  by  making  Himself  the  Minister  and  Saviour  of  a  lost  world* 
On  this  principle,  (namely,  that  service  is  the  manifestation  of  true 
greatness,)  we  see  a  nobility  in  the  agency  of  angels, — those  **  minis- 
tering spirits,"  who  are  "  sent  forth  to  minister  for  them  who  shall  bo 
heirs  of  salvation/'    Exalted  and  blessed  in  their  sphere  of  being,  they 
Tisit  the  poorest  of  our  race,  rejoice  when  a  wanderer  is  brought  home, 
and  hover  around  the  last  scenes  of  an  indigent  and  neglected  Lazarus. 
Eren  the  human  estimate  of  greatness  is  commonly  founded  upon  this 
principle.     Distinction  in  arts  or  arms,  in  science  or  literature,  is  not 
BO  attractive,  in  the  eyes  of  men,  as  prominence  in  the  walks  of  good* 
nesa  and  general  usefulness.     Why  is  the  patriot,  the  philanthropist, 
or  the  philosopher  called  great  ?     Is  it  not  because  of  disinterested- 
ness, conquests,  and  labours,  that  have  been  beneficial  to  his  country 
and  his  race  ?     We  may  gauge  the  measure  of  greatness  by  its  minis- 
trations.    What  does  it  accomplish  for  mankind  7  what  light  does  it 
ipread  ?  what  sorrow  does  it  assuage  7  what  intelligence  does  it  com- 
municate 7  what  blessings  does  it  scatter  7     To  labour  earnestly  and 
patiently  for  God,  and  to  encourage  virtue  and  wisdom  in  ourselves 
and  in  others,  steadily  and  continuously,  while  we  court  neither  ap« 
planse  nor  reward,  is  a  greatness  which  will  be  recognised  before  an 
assembled  universe.     What  avail  nobleness  of  ancestry,  splendour  of 
station,  keenness  of  intellect,  and  ripeness  of  scholarship!  without  a 
practiod  application  to  God's  glory  and  man's  good  7 

**The  glorious  privilege  to  do 
Is  ixiAn*s  most  noble  dower.** 

4.  We  thus  learn  that  greatness  is  formed  and  fostered  by  piety. 
The  enjoyment  of  a  Divine  pardon  lays  the  foundation  of  mental  dis- 
cipline and  expansion.  Nothing  is  beautiful  or  strong  among  the  weeds 
of  sin.  The  love  of  God,  and  the  contemplation  of  His  sublime  per- 
fections, are  the  soul's  most  ennobling  exercises ;  and  consecration  to 
His  service  is  the  highest  style  of  created  being.  Purity  is  distinction, 
since  it  allies  to  the  Divine  greatness.  "  Be  ye  holy,  for  I  am  holy,"  is 
the  summons  from  the  throne  of  the  universe.  The  Roman  orator 
was  right  in  his  declaration,  that  "  no  man  was  ever  great  without  a 
certain  Divine  influence."  Man  left  to  himself  is  intensely  selfish ; 
and  selfishness,  in  conqueror  or  in  sage,  is  the  grave  of  greatness.  Reli- 
gion opens  the  soul ;  awakens  and  enlarges  its  attributes  ;  pours  light 
ioto  its  recesses ;  and  infuses  an  exalting  love  and  energy.  Ye  that 
sspire  to  greatness,  come  hither  for  its  illununations.  TUs  communi- 
cates true  conceptions  of  duty,  while  it  imparts  genuine  nobility  of 
spirit.  The  day  is  hastening  when  conformity  to  the  character  of 
Jesus  Ckristp  and  spiritual  and  self-denying  activities,  will  be  seen  to 
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IiaTe  given  beaatj  and  dimenBions  to  life ;  and  tbe  man  wtio  ii  mo- 
lately  living  in  a  ooone  of  obedience  to  God,  and  of  devotion  to  tlie 
well*beiiig  of  his  feUow-creatnres,  ia  preparing  for  the  fnittion  of  tk 
richeat  bappineaa  of  time,  and  the  bigheat  bonoura  aod  blMMdam  of 
eternity. 

It  ia  atated,  in  tbe  paaaage  now  before  na,  that  tbe  prepaiition  for 
tbe  Baptiat'a  extraordinary  eminence  and  naefalneaa  connoted,  fiist,  in 
apecial  abatemionaneaa  and  aelf-denial.     '*  Heaball  drink  natberviiie 
nor  atrong  drink."      He  waa  a  Nazarite  from  Inrtb,  abatumog  from 
beveragea  irbieb  have  the  property  of  intoxicating.     A  preacher  of 
repentance  and  aelf-govemment,  he  bimaelf  waa  a  pattern  of  refi- 
giona  mortifieation  and  hardihood.     Thia  ia  mentioned  to  his  honoor, 
and  aa  tending  to  pnrify  and  exalt  his  character.     Self-mastery  Iks  st 
the  basis  of  greatness ;  and  every  man  will  be  applauded  by  God  who 
adopts  the  means  to  secare  the  end.     Admitted,  that  real  greatsccs  ii 
a  Divine  communication  ;  atill  it  is  evident  that  ita  most  commaadiDg 
qualities  may  be  cultivated  and  matured  by  peraonal  efforts.    Tbii 
truth  ia  taught  by  our  Saviour  in  another  scripture.     When  the  s|)os- 
tlea  fuled  to  expel  the  demon  from  tbe  child,  and  when  afterwiids 
tbe  foul  spirit  was  exorcised  at  the  command  of  Christ,  the  "  disci[^ 
asked  him  privately,  Why  could  not  we  cast  bim  out  T"    The  Dinae 
reply  waa,  "  This  kind  can  come  forth  by  nothing,  but  by  praytr  tad 
faating ;  *' — teaching  us  that  not  only  is  human  agency  employed  ia 
the  accomplishment  of  Gtod's  purposes,  but  that  we  abould  laboar  to 
aecure  that  character  of  agency  which  He  will  apecially  honour.   A 
man  may  be  fitted  for  one  claas  of  service  in  tbe  church,  but  not 
equal  to  another ;  and  eapecially  are  we  taught,  by  this  scripture,  that 
exalted  piety  i$  essential  to  spiritual  power.     €k>mmnnion  vitb  tke 
Fountain  of  holiness  and  wiadom  cannot  fail  to  illumine  and  eipsod 
the  human  underatanding.     All  who  are  aeeking  usefulness  of  life, 
and  the  perfection  of  their  nature,  should  earneatly  aeek  them  "  by 
devout  prayer  to  the  Eternal  Spirit,  who  can  enrich  with  all  nttenoce 
and  knowledge,  and  sendeth  forth  His  seraphim  with  tbe  ludlovcd  fire 
of  His  altar,  to  touch  and  purify  the  lips  of  whom  He  pleaseth."^ 

To  qualify  the  Baptist  for  his  exalted  office,  he  ia  aaid,  farther,  to 
have  been  replenished  witb  tbe  grace  and  energy  of  the  Holy  Gboit: 
— "He  shall  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  even  from  his  motber'i 
womb."  From  the  earliest  period  of  bis  life,  he  waa  plsced  under 
this  special  influence  and  benediction.  Is  it  not  a  truth  to  which  ve 
all  adhere,  that  no  man,  whoever  or  whatever  he  may  be,  can  be  s 
Christian,  unless  he  have  the  Holy  Ghost  abiding  in  him  T  He  mst 
have  powerful  convictions  of  sin,  remorse  of  conscience,  and  a  tboo- 
sand  good  desires  and  resolutiona ;  but  if  the  Divine  Spirit  be  not  io 
bis  soul,  operating  in  him  as  an  influential  principle  of  life,  he  is  oot 
a  saved  man.  The  declaration  of  the  apoatle  is  explicit,  and  adnuti 
of  not  one  single  exception :  "  If  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Chiii^ 
be  ia  none  of  His."     If  the  light  and  presence  of  this  blessed  AgeaC 

*  MUton. 
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•re  Dcoessary  to  the  very  existence  of  religion  in  oar  souls,  it  is  erident 
that  we  eaa  only  have  the  endowments  of  power  and  of  holiness  in 
proportion  as  we  are  under  His  unction  and  guidance.  The  heart  of 
the  Baptist  was  freed  from  all  that  was  earthy  and  carnal,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  is  indeed  the  secret  of 
usefulness  in  the  church,  because  this  is  the  source  of  power.  The 
indwelling  of  the  Eternal  Spirit  gives  a  sevenfold  energy  to  the  soul, 
forming  it  to  real  greatness  and  lustrous  excellence.  John  was  great, 
by  his  official  relation  to  Christ,  "the  Prince  of  the  kings  of  the 
earth ; "  he  was  great,  by  his  spirit's  rule  of  the  body ;  he  was  great, 
in  the  effects  and  results  of  his  ministry.  He  was  the  harbinger  of 
the  San  of  Righteousness,  and  went  before  Him  "  in  the  spirit  and 
power  of  Elias,  to  turn  the  hearts  of  the  fathers  to  the  children,  and 
the  disobedient  to  the  wisdom  of  the  just ;  to  make  ready  a  people 
prepared  for  the  Lord."  He  was  a  "  burning  and  shining  "  witness  for 
Divine  realities,  in  an  age  of  broad  phylacteries  and  impostures.  In 
Bolitndes,  in  the  presence  of  royalty,  and  in  suffering  unto  bonds,  he 
displayed  a  marvellous  and  resplendent  godliness.  His  teaching  was 
inflamed  and  intoned  by  those  mighty  affections — namely,  jealousy 
for  God's  honour,  and  concern  for  the  salvation  of  men — before  which 
hypocrisy,  formality,  and  treachery  cowered  in  thedust.  With  what  awful 
severity,  with  what  exalted  sanctity,  he  stood  before  Herod«  reproving 
bim  "for  all  the  evils  which  he  had  done ! "  "Among  them  that  are 
bom  of  women,"  truly,  "  there  hath  not  arisen  a  greater  than  John  the 
Baptist." 

Here,  then,  is  greatness  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord.  Not  a  fictitious 
greatness,  which  shrivels  into  nothing  in  the  presence  of  truth ;  but 
one  beaming  with  lustre,  and  destined  to  increase  for  ever.  What  is 
the  greatness  of  the  warrior,  to  the  magnanimity  of  virtue,  and  a  soul 
dilated  and  inspired  by  the  indwelling  of  Divinity  ?  To  what  a  little- 
ness man  dwindles,  and  bow  paltry  are  his  pursuits  and  conquests,  in 
the  exclusion  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  of  the  momentous  things 
of  eternity  !  It  is  faith  in  God,  and  in  His  spiritual  empire  on  earth, 
which  places  before  mankind  rare  and  splendid  examples  of  excellence, 
and  holds  up  to  their  emulation  the  highest  conceivable  glory  and 
felicity.  It  is  this  which  invests  with  importance  everyday  life,  by 
showing  its  bearings  on  an  everlasting  life  to  come.  A  great  design 
is  the  indication  and  measure  of  greatness :  what  can  be  nobler,  then, 
than  the  resolve  to  walk  with  God  on  earth,  and  to  seek  the  promotion 
of  His  glory,  by  labouring  for  the  instruction  and  conversion  of  our 
immortal  fellow-beings  ?  Some  of  the  intellectual  peers  of  our  race 
have  written  their  names  around  the  stars ;  some,  on  the  foundations 
of  the  earth.  Some  have  left  their  renown  in  achievements  of  science ; 
and  some,  in  "  thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that  burn."  If,  how- 
ever, they  have  obtained  nothing  higher,  their  works  and  their  names 
will  perish.  Not  so  the  register  of  those  who  have  been  "  steadfast, 
nnmovable,  always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord." 

Life  is  not  great  in  itself,  but  in  its  fruit  and  bearings.  "  I  heard 
&  voice  from  heaven  saying  unto  me.  Write,  Blessed  are  the  dead  wbich^ 
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die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth :  Tes,  taith  the  Spirit,  thii  thej  auy 
rest  from  their  kboon ;  and  their  toorkg  do  follow  them"  Whilexilt- 
ation,  by  the  grace  of  God,  aome  of  our  species  have  won  for  thm- 
selves  I     Think  of  St.  Paul,  probably  the  greatest  hnman  niaie  in  ill 
'  history.     By  his  writings  he  is  to-day  inflaencing  more  miadi  aad 
hearts  than  any  other  man  that  erer  lived*   Think  of  Wesley,  sad  ny, 
what  works  follow  him.     Will  he  be  permitted  to  know,  in  the  edtt- 
tial  state,  what  a  famUy  sanronnds  him  in  glory  1     What  blessed  woifa 
are  following  the  founders  of  this  Missionary  Society,  and  the  liboum 
in  the  distant  field  who  have  gone  to  their  rest !     The  daj  is  oomiag 
when  the  authorship  of  "The  Dairyman's  Daughter,*'  or  of  "Tbe 
Anxious  Inquirer,"  will  confer  a  more  splendid  reputation  tbaa  thit 
of  the  '<  Iliad,"  or  of  "  Hamlet."     What  are  the  works  following  then 
fine  efforts  of  genius  7     What  have  they  done  to  honour  the  tme  God, 
or  to  promote  the  immortal  interests  of  men  ?     How  little,  in  the  bit 
day,  will  be  the  names  of  an  Alexander  and  a  Csesar,  a  Nelson  and  t 
Napoleon,  in  comparison  with  those  of  a  Whitefield,  a  Carey,  a  Coke,  a 
Williams,  a  Hunt,  a  Stoner,  and  many  that  are  now  unknown  to  feme 
and  elegy !     The  falsehoods  and  deceptions  of  generations  will  erelong 
be  exposed ;  and  it  is  affecting  to  think  how  fearful  will  be  the  inta- 
view  between  many,  now  reckoned  the  great  ones  of  earth,  and  the 
righteous  Judge  of  all.    But  **  they  that  be  wise  ahall  shine  ss  the 
brightness  of  the  firmament ;  and  they  that  turn  man^  to  rigfateoasDM 
as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever." 

(lb  be  continued,) 


MEMOIR  OF  MISS  MARTHA  THORP  TAYLOR, 

JJiTE  OF  HOIiMFIRTH: 
BY  THE  REV.  MICHAEL  JOHNSON. 

It  is  a  pleaaaqt  work  to  record  the  virtues  of  the  holy  dead,  sad  to 
show  the  grace  of  God  as  mirrored  in  their  life  and  character.  The 
design  of  this  memoir  is  to  perpetuate  and  extend  the  inflnenee  of  i 
pious  life,  so  as  to  benefit  survivers,  and  glorify  the  Saviour. 

Martha  Thorp,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abraham  Tati^s,  of 
Ebson-Honse,  near  Holmfirth,  was  born  on  July  2d,  1829.  Bkswd 
with  godly  parents,  and  a  careful  training,  she  in  very  early  life  becsae 
the  subject  of  deep  religious  impressions,  and  at  the  age  of  fimrieca 
began  to  meet  in  class.  Two  years  elapsed,  however,  before  she  obtsised 
a  clear  sense  of  her  acceptance  in  the  Beloved.  One  of  the  mioiiten 
in  the  Circuit,  the  Rev.  T.  B.  Harris,  visiting  at  her  father's  hoBtt, 
ascertained  that  she  was  not  yet  happy,  and  urged  on  her  the  neeearitj  d 
seeking  a  present  pardon.  His  truly  pastoral  care  was  recompeoied: 
ere  he  repeated  his  visit,  she  entered  into  the  liberty  of  the  chUdreaof 
God.  From  that  time,  to  the  day  of  her  death,  she  retained  hereoa- 
fidenoe.    This  is  the  more  gratifying,  and  the  more  w<Mrthy  of  particilir 
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record,  wlien  we  conctider  that  sabseqaently  to  her  convenion  she  left 

home  to  complete  her  edacation, — always  a  trying  time  to  a  young 

Christian.*     She  early  evinced  an  ardent  thirst  for  knowledge,  and 

was  deeply  attached  to  her  books.     Her  mental  endowments  being 

considerable,  she  made  rapid  progress  in  various  branches  of  learning. 

Her  letters  written  at  school  indicate,  moreover,  growth  in  grace,  as 

well  as  in  knowledge;  and  she  was  most  wishful  to  adorn  her  Christian 

profession  by  a  holy  life.     Her  natural  disposition  was  reserved  and 

diffident ;  and,  as  she  formed  a  very  humble  estimate  of  her  abilities^ 

she  shrank  from  public  contact,  and  courted  retirement, — ^perhaps, 

somewhat  to  her  own  disadvantage.     But  she  was  diligent  and  con« 

identious  in  the  discharge  of  her  various  duties ;  a  pattern  of  simplicity^ 

and  of  devotedness  to  her  young  friends  and  acquaintancei.     When 

she  was  about  eighteen,  the  family  removed  to  a  quiet  and  secluded 

residence,  still  in  the  vicinity  of  Holmfirth  ;  which  she  greatly  enjoyed, 

and  on  which  she  reflected  with  delight  in  after  years.    All  was  unbroken 

harmony  and  affection  in  that  happy  circle ;  and  all  seemed  full  of 

promise  for  the  future,  till,  in  the  year  1854,  a  severe  shock  came,  in 

the  death  of  the  beloved  mother.     This  event  seems  to  have  almost 

cnished  the  daughter's  gentle  spirit.     In  a  letter  written  soon  after  the 

Bad  date,  she  speaks  of  the  calamity  with  filial  grief,  observing  how  the 

hlow  was  felt  to  be  the  heavier  because  it  was  unexpected.   "  But,''  she 

adds, — 

(<  <  Her  God  suitained  her  in  her  final  hour, 
Uer  final  hour  brought  glory  to  her  God.* 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  time  when  I  knelt  by  her  plUow,  watching  for 
her  kst  quivering  breath.  The  room  seemed  awful  with  the  presence 
of  Jehovah.  We  could  almost  hear  the  music  of  the  skies,  and  felt 
'  quite  in  the  verge  of  heaven.' 

*0  may  I  triumph  so 

When  all  my  war&ie'a  past. 
And,  dying,  find  my  latest  foe 
Under  my  feet  at  last ! '  '* 

This  bereavement  had  a  depressing  effect  on  her  health  and  spirits  ; 
and,  in  company  with  her  family,  she  sought  the  benefit  of  change. 
Blackpool  was  the  place  chosen.  Blessed  with  a  keen  appreciation  of 
the  beautiful  and  the  sublime,  she  found  much  of  the  scenery  by  which 
she  was  now  surrounded  to  be  in  harmony  with  her  tastes,  and  of  a 
tendency  to  exhilarate  her  spirits.     The  great  attraction  was  a  sight 

*  So  it  is,  at  the  best  Change  of  scene,  of  habits,  and  of  associations,  will  always  be 
attended  with  some  danger.  But  what  shall  be  said  of  parents,  and  guardians  of  the 
young,  who  send  their  charge  to  places  which  offer  no  security  for  the  nurturing  of 
Christian  feeling  and  principle  ?  They  who  look  out  for  fashionable  schools  in  France, 
in  Germany,  or  in  England,  and  prefer  these  to  establishments  which  merit  the  name 
of  nurseries  ibr  the  church,  need  not  wonder  if  their  sons  and  daughters  become  infidels. 
It  is  high  time  to  rebuke  this  evil,— 4he  result  either  of  cruel  thoughtlessness,  or  of 
what  is  worse.  From  this  special  exposure  to  peril  the  aubject  of  our  narrative  was, 
happily,  protected.— £dxtob. 
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of  the  biUowy  deep.  " I  think,"  die  nid,  "if  I  were  an idokUr,  I 
ihonld  worship  the  sea ;  there  is  something  about  it  so  gnnd  aai 
majestic."  And  again  :  "  It  seems  to  speak  to  me  of  the  boimdki^ 
fathomless  lore  of  my  Saviour."  But  the  loss  of  her  mother  umti 
still  to  press  with  leaden  weight  upon  her  heart ;  and,  in  the  kUcr 
just  quoted,  she  adds  the  touching  and  practical  sentences  vUdi 
follow  : — **  I  dreaded  to  return  home.  It  seemed  so  sad  to  have  m 
mother's  happy  smile  to  welcome  me.  I  felt  as  though  I  conH  weep 
my  life  away.  But,  for  the  sake  of  my  dear  father,  I  anctl,  I  wiU  try 
to  conquer  this  weakness.  Subdue  this  I'ebellious  heart,  Loid,  sot 
into  apathy  or  forgetfulness,  but  into  sweet  reaiguation  and  entire  ub- 
mission.  StOl,  I  cannot  but  feel;  and,although  grace  triumphs,hamt&itj 
bleeds.  Let  us,  my  dear  friend,  lire  nearer  to  God.  Let  us  try  to  A 
mmeihmg.  Time  is  short ;  eternity  is  near.  Our  friends  are  dcpartii^; 
human  ties  are  being  severed.  Whatsoerer  our  hand  findeth  to  d<^ let 
us  do  it  with  our  might." 

As  the  spring  approached,  she  seemed  to  reme.  And  now  the  took 
up  the  song : — 

''Is  it  DOt  sweet  to  tbe  hein  of  bliss. 
To  think  of  a  brighter  wotld  than  diis  ; 
Where  the  amaianth  wreaths  of  etemitf  bloom, 
Aod  the  eveiigreen  ▼erdiire  hides  no  tomb  ?  " 

In  the  early  part  of  1856  she  had  an  atUck  of  fever,  which  \»^ 
her  aside  for  about  six  weeks.  Shortly  after  her  recotery,  she  writei 
thus :  **  I  hare  been  a  child  of  affliction  and  pain ;  but,  in  the  midit  of 
all,  I  have  experienced  the  sufficiency  of  Christ  to  atrengthen,  eosifiirt» 
and  support.  I  trust  that  I  shall  be  as  gold  purified."  Thai,  sto 
referring  to  her  past  life  in  language  of  unaffected  humility  and  pan- 
tence,  she  proceeds ;  '*  I  can  now  from  my  heart  adopt  the  langni^  « 
our  beautiful  Covenant-service :  *  Make  me  what  Thou  wilt,  and  pitce 
me  where  Thou  wilt ;  only  let  me  be  Thine,  a  vessel  fitted  for  the 
Master's  use.*     Fully  do  I  believe  what  a  poet  has  said : — 

*  God  nothing  does,  or  siiffers  to  he  done, 
But  thoa  wouldst  do  thyself,  ooiiId*st  thou  but  ace 
The  end  of  all  events  as  weU  as  He.'  '* 

By  the  Divine  blessing  on  the  means  employed,  her  hodtli  vai 
gradually  restored  ;  and  her  subsequent  life  showed  that  the  chsites- 
ing  bad  been  sanctified.  Its  fruit  appeared  in  increased  spiiitiislity  fi 
mind,  and  in  new  devotion  to  duty. 

Twelve  months  later,  on  December  31st,  she  writes: — "We  we 
another  year  nearer  our  heavenly  home :  and  yet  I  feel  rcry  ui- 
Memory,  faithful  to  its  office,  recalls  many  golden  opportanities  throwa 
away,  many  blessings  unimproved.  I  tremble  at  the  retrospect ;  tod 
had  I  not  a  merciful  High  Priest,  who  is  '  touched  with  tbe  feeling  of 
my  infirmities,'  and  who  pardons  all  who  truly  repent,  I  should  desptir 
of  mercy.  I  am  determined  to  re-dedicate  myself  to  God,  sad,  if 
spared,  to  spend  the  new  year  as  though  it  were  my  last." 

Miss  Taylor  had  long  found  in  the  Sabbath-achool  an  ipFOfniie 
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sphere  for  the  exercise  of  her  gifts  and  graces ;  and  in  this  impcMiant 
work  she  took  great  delight.  In  the'spring  of  1859  she  was  appointed 
leader  of  a  class  of  females.  It  was  with  diffidence  she  undertook  the 
important  dnties  of  this  office ;  but  she  discharged  them  with  scrupa- 
loQi  fidelity.  It  is  no  mere  conimonplace  to  say,  that  the  members  of 
that  Uttle  company  lay  near  her  heart ;  and  it  is  known  that  she  was 
equally  esteemed  by  them.  She  continued,  neyertheless,  to  attend  the 
claM  in  which  she  had  long  met,  and  which  was  in  charge  of  the 
Superintendent  minister  of  the  circuit. 

About  a  year  before  her  death,  she  obtained  the  blessing  of  entire 
saactification.  Of  this  she  w&s  delightfully  conscious  :  but,  owing  to 
eitreme  modesty,  (which  she  afterwards  saw  to  have  amounted  to  an 
error,)  she  shrank  awhile  from  making  the  profession.  **  But,"  said  she, 
"  I  was  so  afraid,  lest  by  any  inconsistency  I  should  bring  reproach 
on  the  cause  of  Christ."  All  the  usual  characteristics  of  advanced 
piety  she  now  exhibited  ; — a  reverent  affection  for  the  Scriptures ;  a 
BtiJl-deepening  attachment  to  the  various  means  of  grace  ;  and  a  loving 
appreciation,  especially,  of  secret  communion  with  Qod.  She  particu- 
larly prized  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Sapper.  To  a  friend  she 
takes  occasion  to  write  :  **  Why  did  you  not  stay  the  Sacrament  ?  It 
was  80  profitable.  The  power  of  Ood  was  in  the  midst  of  us.  Satan 
would  suggest  my  unworthiness,  my  unfaithfulness  :  but  are  we  not 
invited — nay,  even  commanded — by  the  Ring  of  kings?-—'  Do  this  in 
rememhranee  of  Me* "  She  now  evinced  a  rapid  growth  in  grace, 
and  became  more  than  ever  dead  to  the  world.  A  variety  of  attrac- 
tions, usually  all-engrossing  at  her  age,  she  felt  to  be  powerless.  She 
cared  not  for  the  glitter,  the  applause,  or  even  the  society,  of  the 
world.  In  general  company  she  was  quiet  and  reserved ;  but  in  the 
eirde  of  her  intimate  friends  she  was  animated,  communicative,  sym- 
pathetic, and  affectionate ;  evincing  powers  of  mind,  and  habits  of 
thought  and  observation,  of  which  a  stranger  would  have  deemed  her 
inca^le. 

It  was  rather  remarkable  that  she  had  a  presentiment  of  her 
approaching  death.  To  a  few  select  friends  she  both  spoke  and  wrote 
to  this  effect.  Hither,  too,  ran  the  current  of  her  silent  and  devout 
meditations.  She  alludes,  in  her  memoranda,  to  the  winged  moments, 
and  the  obligation  to  improve  each  one.  "  I  am  trying  to  redeem  the 
time ;  to  shake  off  mental  lethargy,  and  to  work  while  it  is  day.  The 
night  Cometh  when  we  can  no  longer  work.''  Again :  "That  grave" 
— to  wit,  her  mother's  resting-place — ''  has  long  had  strange  attrac- 
tions for  me.  I  have  longed  to  linger  over  it,  and  think  of  the  time 
when  my  dust  will  repose  beside  my  dear  mother's,  and  when  our 
happy  spirits  will  be  re-united  for  ever."  Yet  again  and  again  she 
speaks  of  "  graves  of  buried  treasures  and  bright  hopes  ; "  and  also 
of  her  earnest  endeavours  to  say  always^  '*  The  Lord  gave,  and  the 
Lord  hath  taken  away  ;  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord  !" 

Although  her  sensitive  nature  suffered  so  keenly,  she  still  delighted 
to  console  and  cheer  others  who  were  in  grief.  So,  to  a  relative  she 
writes  s  '*  I  do  rejoice  that  your  faith  has  not  failed  in  the  hour  of 
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trial.  0  let  Uft  trust  where  we  cannot  trace ;  and,  forgettiiif  Uit 
past,  improve  the  present,  and  look  hopefully  toward  the  ankiiowa 
future.  0  [bow  great  the  privilege]  to  walk  hy  faith,  and  at  all  tuMi 
to  '  rejoice  in  the  Lord,'  to  'joy  in  the  God  of  oor  lalvation  l' " 

During  the  latter  part  of  January,  1861,  her  health  again  gavewij, 
and  rheumatic  fever  topervened.  At  first  it  was  hoped  the  attad 
would  not  prove  dangerous  ;  hut,  despite  the  utmost  efforta  of  oMdicd 
attendants  and  attached  relatives,  the  malady  increased*  Strengtk 
rapidly  failed,  and  on  Wednesday,  February  20th,  it  became  efidcat 
that  her  end  was  near.  With  almost  intuitive  wisdom  she  appeared 
at  once  to  understand  and  realize  all.  The  phyaician  leaving  bcr 
room,  her  father  accompanied  him,  hut  shortly  returned ;  when  she 
wished  to  know  the  opinion  of  her  case.  Her  father  xeplied,  that 
she  was  pronounced  "  very  ill ;"  but  added,  inquiringly,  ^'Ton  will 
not  be  afraid,  whatever  the  issue  be  t "  Without  indicating  the  lesst 
alarm  or  surprise,  and  with  the  utmost  composure,  she  replied,  "  0, 
no !  To  me  to  live  U  CAriit,  and  to  die  ie  gain*  I  should  have  liked 
to  live  a  few  years  longer  for  your  sake,  if  it  had  been  God's  vill ; 
but,  if  He  calls  me,  I  would  rather  die  and  go  home  to  heaven." 
When  she  saw  the  flowing  tears  which  these  words  drew  forth,  she 
continued  :— "  Don't  weep  for  me,  father :  I  am  not  worthy  of  it 
Rather  rejoice  that  I  am  going  home.  Mother  is  already  there ;  «e 
shall  soon  be  re^united ;  and  you  will  not  be  long  after  me.  A  fev 
yean  at  roost,  and  we  shall  meet  again,  and  be  happy  for  ever.**  Aad 
again,  with  strong  emphasia :  ''  You  believe  God*s  word,  fiUher ;  sad 
what  He  does  muet  he  for  the  best.'*  Nature  forced  the  tear,  wUck 
grace  allowed ;  but  the  sorrowing  parent  waa  enabled  to  aay,  "  The 
will  of  the  Lord  be  done." 

Up  to  this  time  the  patient  had  been  kept  as  quiet  as  poasible ;  few, 
even  of  her  most  intimate  relatives  and  friends,  being  admitted  to  see 
her.  But  now,  when  all  hope  of  restoration  was  cut  o^  greater  fice> 
dom  was  allowed.  Her  brother  read  to  hsr  St.  John  xiv.,  aadcngsged 
in  prayer ;  when  all  who  were  present  realised  an  overpowering  sense  of 
the  Divine  presence.  "  Never  before,"  says  be,  "  had  I  fdt  my  vbole 
soul  so  drawn  out  in  prayer,  my  desires  so  enlaiged,  my  Aith  lo 
emboldened,  and  my  love  so  intense  and  overflowing.  The  rooa 
seemed  filled  with  the  glory  of  God,  while  bright  disdosures  of  Hii 
love  sweetly  attempered  our  reverent  fear,  and  we  felt  indeed  as  ia 
the  presence-chamber  of  the  Deity.  It  waa  a  time  which  can  never 
be  forgotten." 

Many  precious  sayings  had  previously  fallen  from  her  lips,  evideaciog 
a  firm  trust  in  Christ,  and  a  joyous  hope  of  immortaUty.  But  nov 
ahe  seemed  to  be  already  realizing 


"  — health  which  pain  and  death  defies. 
Most  vigonms  when  the  body  diet.'* 


Her  soul  was  evidently  pluming  ito  wing  for  flight  to  the  skies.  To 
her  relatives  she  spoke  in  words  of  tender  kindness ;  the  biirdso  of 
aU  being  to  beseech  each  to  live  to  Christ,  and  to  work  for  fiiv  during 
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life's  brief  and  uncertain  day.  To  her  only  aurrivingbrother  she  said, 
"  You  belie?e  in  putrity  of  heart  /  "  "0  yes,*'  he  replied  ;  "  and  you 
have  gloriously  realised  it."  '*  Yes,"  said  she,  '*  and  you  tmut  preach 
that  doctrine  in  all  xtefitlneeB**  To  such  of  her  attendants  as  had  not 
yet  decided  for  Christ  she  appealed  almost  irresistibly,  urging  them  by 
most  powerful  motives  to  an  immediate  personal  consecration.  She  also 
spoke  of  absent  ones ;  and  to  some  sent,  with  her  dying  love,  messages 
of  the  same  purport.  To  her  friend  and  medical  adviser  she  spoke  in 
most  grateful  and  affectionate  terms,  touchingly  expressing  her  solid* 
tude  for  his  spiritual  welfare  and  happiness.  About  two  o'clock  in 
tbe  afternoon  of  her  last  day  on  earth,  she  wished  to  be  raised  and 
sapported  on  a  pillow  ;  and,  though  her  end  was  so  near,  her  strength 
teemed  for  awhile  to  return,  her  pain  to  subside.  For  more  than  an 
hoar,  in  tones  of  blended  sweetness  and  solemnity,  she  conversed  with 
those  around  her.  She  appeared  to  be  overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of 
her  own  unworthiness  and  unfaithfulness,  and  of  the  amazing  con- 
descension and  love  of  Christ  to  her.  His  beauty  seemed  already  to 
fill  her  vision,  and  to  irradiate  her  countenance.  "  I  shall  soon  see 
Jesus,"  she  rapturously  cried,*— >"  shall  see  Him  a»  He  is,  bask  in  His 
unveiled  glory,and  be  lihe  Him  forever."  Sheoften  spoke  of  her  sainted 
mother,  and  brother,  and  a  host  of  friends  in  heaven  ;  jojfully  adding, 
"  I  shall  be  no  stranger  there :  many  whom  I  have  known  on  earth 
will  hail  me  on  the  eternal  shores.  But,  above  all,  I  shall  gaze  on 
Him  who  loved  me,  and  gave  Himself  for  me ;  and  we  will  cast  otir 
crowns  at  His  feet,  and  ascribe  honour,  and  praise,  and  glory  to  Him 
for  ever."  Tbe  21st  chapter  of  the  Revelation  was  now  read  to  her ; 
a  portion  of  Scripture  which  she  had  often  perosed  during  the  last 
few  months,  but  which  was  doubly  precious  at  this  moment  when  the 
grand  reality  seemed  to  bo  bursting  on  her  view, — so  that  she  rC' 
peatedly  gave  utterance  to  her  joy  in  exclamations  of  praise.  The 
714th,  733d,  and  several  other  appropriate  hymns  were  likewise  read, 
and  at  her  request  one  verse  was  sung  amid  sobs  and  tears,  herself 
joining : — 

^  Soon  shall  I  learn  the*  exalted  strains 
Which  echo  through  the  heavenly  plains ; 
And  emulate,  with  joy  unknown, 
The  glowing  seraphs  round  the  throne.** 

During  the  reading  of  several  of  these  exquisite  stanzas,  and  espe- 
cially those  of  the  hymn,  "  How  happy  every  child  of  grace,"  &c., — 
she  repeatedly  exclaimed,  *'  Praise  Ood  1  praise  God  !"  She  then  re- 
sumed her  truly  spiritual  discourse.  ''Earth,"  said  she,  "is  very 
hright  and  beautiful :  I  have  had  many  friends,  and  innumerable 
blessings.  But  heaven  is  to  me  far  more  attractive."  To  her  fondly 
attached  relatives  she  observed,  "  Yon  don^t  know  how  much  I  have 
loved  you.  I  was  so  constituted  that  I  could  not  show  you  how  much." 
But  Christ  was  nearer  and  dearer  than  father,  sister,  or  brother.  **  My 
heart,"  s)ie  continued,  "  seems  lately  to  have  been  greatly  enlarged, 
atid  to  have  found  new  avenues  for  love.    For  some  time  Christ  ha$ 
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been  Uie  magnety  and  I  have  lored  oiheta  for  His  n^."    She  toodu 
ingly  referred  to  her  class.     "  I  have  had  many  piedou  senou  vitk 
the  members.     Often  have  I  felt  painfully  my  own  onworthincsi;  hat 
Christ  has  been  my  snfficiency»  and  I  trust  that  seed  has  beea  mn 
there  which  will  yield  fruit  at  the  judgment-day."     But  thedsH  im 
now  to  pass  into  other  hands,  and  she  gave  it  in  charge  (aceording  i» 
an  arrangement  which  had  been  made)  to  a  friend  and  feUow-hboiRr, 
Myingy  "  I  could  have  wished  to  lead  it  longer,  had  I  lived;  but  1 
feel  quite  easy  to  leave  it  in  Christ's  care  and  yours.     You  will  sttoid 
to  the  members  ;  their  souk  are  very  precious.   Give  my  love  to  then 
all,  and  tell  them  /  proDe  the  reality  of  relijfum^ — it*  eufieieaeif  U 
support  in  a  dying  hour  ;  and  bid  them  all  so  to  live  that  we  may  neet 
in  heaven."     In  the  course  of  the  eveniog  she  wished  to  be  kit  qoite 
alone  for  some  minutes,  during  which  she  was  earnestly  engsged  is 
communing  with  that  Saviour  whom  she  eipeeted  so  soon  to  sec  free 
to  face.   On  the  return  of  her  friends,  it  was  manifeat  that  she  retiiaed 
her  unruffled  peace  of  mind,  and  abounding  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghoit 
Her  heart  and  her  flesh  were  now  failing ;  but  God  was  "  the  stro^ 
of  her  heart,"  and  she  exulted  in  the  privilege  of  being  thus  early  ciUed 
to  enjoy  Him  as  her  "  portion  for  ever."     After  a  brief  silence,  ibi 
said, — quoting,  in  part,  l>r*  Adam  Clarke's  memorable  words,—**'  i  lee 
at  no  great  distance  the  dawn  of  a  new  day ;  the  first  of  a  spring  thit 
shall  be  eternal.     Happy!  happy!  everlasting  spring!"    Whenviaited 
on  this  night  by  her  pastors,  she  replied  to  their  kindly  inquiries,  "1 
shall  soon  realise  the  beatific  vision.     I  am  very  unworthy,  bat  duiit 
is  very  precious.     He  is  my  Saviour,  now  and  for  ever.     His  blood 
deanseth  me  from  all  sin."     At  once  she  entered  on  the  noitil 
struggle ;  but,  undismayed,  ahe  recited, — 

**  What,  what  is  this,  that  Bteala  upon  my  frame  ? 

Is  It  death  ? 
If  this  be  death,  I  soon  shaU  be 
From  eveiy  pain  and  sortow  free  | 
I  shall  the  King  of  glory  see : 

All  is  well,  aU  U  wdl  1  *' 

As  though  the  heavenly  convoy  were  already  in  attendance,  waiting  to 
conduct  her  to  the  skies,  she  went  on  to  repeat,— 

**  Hark  I  they  whisper ;  angels  say, 
<  Sister  spirit,  come  away  1  * '* 

Then,  in  reply  to  the  whispered  invitation,  she  rejoined,  "  I  cobm  !  I 
come ! 

<  Lend,  lend  your  wings  !  I  mount,  I  tj ; 
O  grave,  where  is  thy  victory  ? 
O  death,  where  is  thy  sting  ?  *  '* 

Just  as  the  pearly  gates  were  openiog  to  receive  her  blood*waehed 
spirit,  a  friend  said,  **  Christ  is  precious  to  you  now."     She  repM 

"  O,  very— very  I      Praise  God  1      Praise  !"    That  ^  and 

gratcAd  ezdamation,  begun  on  earth,  was  comploted  in  hcnfta.    Sltf 
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saw  Him  whom,  having  not  seen,  she  had  loved  ;  and,  in  tones  which 
mortals  might  not  hear,  she  sang  His  praise.  Thus  sweetly  she  expired, 
CD  Wednesday,  February  20th,  1861,  aged  thirty-one  yean. 

By  her  decease,  the  circle  of  her  immediate  relatives  has  lost  a  light 
and  ornament ;  the  church,  one  of  its  most  precious  members ;  the 
world,  a  beneAiotress.  But  the  regions  of  bliss  have  gained  a  new 
inhabitant.  Another  gem  has  gone  to  adorn  the  diadem  of  the  en* 
throned  Saviour,  ''  the  King  eternal,  immortul,  invisible,  the  only  wise 
God ;"  to  whom  "  be  honour  and  glory  for  ever  and  ever.     Amen." 


WHAT  HINDERS  THE  SALVATION  OF  CHILDREN? 

BSFLT  BY  THB  LATB  STSPHEN  OLIN,  X>.D. 

L  Tsi  fiist  obstacle  is  the  want  of  suoh  family  goveinment  as  is  most 
fkroaiBble  to  domestic  religion*    In  many  £imilies  the  parental  anthovity 
tt  sever  folly  acknowledged,  and  the  daily  life  is  spent  in  an  endless  stmggle 
betweenooerolonand  Tesistanee,or  forced andrelnctant  obedience.  The&mily 
inatitation  is  a  Divine  ordinanee,  obviously  designed  as  a  prspaiatorj  school 
for  s&ch  a  tnhiing  of  childhood  as  shall  best  fit  it  for  the  reception  of  rsli- 
gioss  truth,  and  the  peiformance  of  religious  duties.    It  is  a  period  of  phy« 
sicsl  weakness,  and  ii)solute  dependence  upon  the  parent ;  when  the  heart 
is  Imprsssible,  and  the  mind  plastic ;  when  the  powers  of  imitation  are 
itiong  sad  active ;  and  when  unlimited,  confidence  is  reposed  in  the  truth 
and  propriety  of  parental  inculcations.    Over  this  period  of  human  life,  the 
laws  of  society,  no  less  than  the  laws  of  heaven,  make  the  parent's  author- 
ity supreme.......  Almost  everything  depends  on  pre-occnpying  the  soul  with 

right  habits,  of  which  nons  is  so  intimately  connected  with  favourable  reli* 

gioDs  development  as  the  habit  of  obedience  to  kgiiimate  aiUhanty, Eveiy 

patent  who  fidls  of  establishing  this  unquestionable  dominion  over  hbchUd, 
doss  in  the  same  degree  entail  upon  him  a  curse  of  fearful  omen.  He  fosters 
the  inborn  enmity  of  the  heart  to  the  claims  of  religion;  and  so  strengthens 
its  opposition  to  the  government  of  €rod,  that  the  usual  agencies  of  the 
Gospel  sre  very  likely  to  prove  ineffectual  for  the  great  ends  of  piety  and 
aalvsiion.  That  this  derelietion  of  parental  faithfulness  is  one  of  the  most 
oommon  as  well  as  inveterate  hindrances  to  conversion,  all  experience  and 
obiervation  offer  their  concurrent  testimony.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a 
Christian  axiom,  that  the  rebellions  spirit  which  refuses  obedience  to 
parenta  wiU  be  the  last  to  render  it  to  God. 

2.  The  general  tone  and  spirit  of  some  religious  families  are  such  as  to 
neutralize  the  influence  of  the  parents'  piety,  and  counteract  their  efforts  to 
cultivate  piety  in  their  children.  There  is  always  some  interest,  or  exdte- 
ment,  more  prevalent  and  intense  than  religion.  In  some  families^  it  is  the 
pursuit  of  wealth ;  in  some^  vanity,  or  pride,  or  petty  rivalries;  a  desiie  to 
oot-do,  or  out-dress,  or  out-shine  a  neighbour ;  envy,  or  irritation,  or  hos« 
tili^i  pxovoksd  bj  the  fair  name  and  prosperity  of  others ;  a  striving  to 
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lower  or  rapplaat  them ;  ajillj  ambition  to  be  intimate  with  tbe  ridi« 
fitthionable,  and  to  introduce  the  yonng  people  into  what  is  ceBed,  ote 
prepoeierondy  enough,  ^ood  neUty^  and  to  secure  fm  them  adTsnt^ioai 
slliances.    It  makes  little  difference  what  may  for  the  Ume  be  the  donumt 
interest ;  every  child  in  the  honse  nnderrtands  it^  and  learns  to  qrmpithiii 
with  it :  for  childhood  comprehends  the  parents^  sentimentSy  pnuioni^  tsd 
antipathies,  long  before  it  can  comprehend  their  moral  teachings.    Evoy 
one  perceives  and  feels  what  is  most  thought  of,  most  felt,  by  the  punt ; 
and  that,  whatever  that  something  is,  it  is  not  religion*    Now,  it  is  in 
accordance  with  a  well-known  law  of  the  human  mind,  that  the  stronger 
emotion,  excitement,  or  iuterest,  rules  and  expels  the  weaker.    Two  power- 
ful sentiments  cannot  co-exist  and  operate  upon  the  human  mind  at  tbe  sunt 
time.... The  spiritual  achievements  [we  seek]  require  that  the  atmosphere  of 
domestic  piety  be  pure,  andf genial,  and  fervid;  radiant  with  heaved/ 
hopes,  instinct  with  benevolence,  redolent  with  charity.    Religion  msit 
dwell  seren^and  supreme  in  the  bosom  of  the  domestic  empire.    It  most 
subordinate  aU  other  interests  and  aspirations,  and  have  authority  to  ssy  te 
every  passion,  ^  Be  still.''    Then^may  it  be  able  to  come  into  tiie  heart  cf 
childhood  and  youth  with  a  graceful,  grateful  welcome. 

9.  Christian  education  is  often  thwarted  in  its  ums  by  its  want  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  church.    We  have  no  fellowship  with  much  of  the  seoti* 
mental  nonsense  put  forth  so  profusely  now-a-days  on  this  subject:  still, 
we  cannot  say  less  of  the  church  of  Christ,  than  that  it  is  a  holy  inatitatioa 
for  the  edification  and  training  of  all  who  look  to  Jesus,  the  Mediator,  ix 
grace  and  eternal  life.    Its  teachings,  its  sacraments,  its  worship,  its  dis- 
cipline, are,  in  the  design  of  its  great  Founder,  effective  means  of  grwe. 
The  unction  of  the  Holy  One,  and  the  power  of  the  Highest,  reside  iathea, 
and  operate  through  them.  The  church  is  the  house  of  God,  and  the  gats  of 
heaven.    Thither  the  tribes  go  up  to  worship,  and  take  their  wives  sad 
little  ones  to  offer  up  sacrifices,  and  keep  holy  day.    The  oonnezion  belweai 
the  public  ordinances  of  religion  and  its  private  agencies,  thoagfa  but  liltk 
thought  of  by  many  Christians,  yet  is  exceedingly  intimate  and  impectsst  ; 
so  important,  that  neither  home  training  nor  Sunday-school  inculcstioai 
are  likely  to  attain  any  saving  efficacy  without  it    I  think  we  do  not 
generally  find  children  to  become  truly  pious  without  the  sapcradditisaef 
solemnities  of  the  sanctuary  to  the  lessons  of  the  parent  and  the  lay  teschA 
The  good  seed  thus  sown  in  the  tender  mind  wants,  in  order  to  its  gensi- 
Jiation  and  growth,  the  geidal  dews  and  showers  that  fisll  nowhers  ebsw 
plentifully  as  on  Mount  Zion.    There  the  pleasure  of  the  Lord  ddi^  to 
dwell ;  and  it  will  be  the  glory  of  this  man,  and  that,  that  he  was  ton 
there.    Now,  the  power  of  the  church  to  awaken  into  spiritual  JskuA 
fruitfulness  the  good  principles  implanted  in  the  mind  by  parental  teadiipgf 
will  be  always  rerj  nearly  as  the  respect,  reverence,  and  love,  with  whkh 
its  ministrations  and  ordinances  are  regarded  in  the  family  cirde.    Thiak, 
then,  what  must  be  the  baleful  influence  of  the  captionsi,  fralt-fiadia^ 
unloving  spirit  cherished  by  so  many  parents^  and  by  their  ^lidRB  d 
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coane,  (for  sncli  faults  are,  above  othersy  family  faults,)  toward  the  charch, 
its  teachingSy  and  ordinances.  Some  professors,  who  gire  the  ordinary  evi- 
dences of  piety,  continue  to  be  always  in  a  state  of  dissatisfaction,  and  send 
their  disaffection  toward  their  brethren  and  pastor.  Neither  their  families 
nor  their  neighbours  hear  much  on  this  subject,  besides  regrets  and  com- 
plaints. This  or  that  member  is  always  wrong ;  or,  perhaps,  the  church 
itself  IS  tainted  with  some  radical  evil — by  a  vicious  polity,  or  unsound 
principles,  or  bad  administration.  The  pastor,  it  may  be,  is  more  faulty 
still.    He  lacks  eloquence,  or  pathos,  or  industry,  or  humility,  or  manners* 

He  is  loud,  or  slow,  or  ungainly It  follows,  from  so  many  grievous 

imperfections,  that  decline,  apostasy,  and  ruin  cannot  be  long  in  coming.  If 
they  do  come,  this  croaker  ought  to  know  that,  whoever  is  to  blamp,  ha  wiU 
not  be  held  guiltless.  He,  above  all  others,  weakens  the  hands  that  already 
hang  down,  and  loosens  the  very  foundations,  which,  if  he  augurs  right,  were 
already  about  to  be  swept  away.  But  the  chief  calamity  is  about  to  be 
felt  in  his  household.  The  ministry,  so  held  up  to  dishonour  in  the  presence 
of  his  children,  loses  all  authority  and  efficiency,  at  least  for  them.  They 
will  crave  no  part,  and  cherbh  no  faith,  in  its  teachings  or  its  prayers.  The 
atmosphere  of  a  church  so  exceptionable  and  fallen  will  be  to  them  a 
tainted  medium,  from  which  they  will  imbibe  no  sanitary,  vital  aliment. 
Their  teeth  are  set  on  edge,  because  their  parents  eat  sour  grapes ;  and  the 
house  of  the  Lord  has  neither  comfort,  nor  grace,  nor  beauty  for  them. 
Conversions  in  such  a  family  would  be  miracles  indeed,  whatever  the  skill 
or  fidelity  of  parental  training. 

Bat,  apart  from  the  captiousness  of  those  whose  strongest  ground  of  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  Christian  church  is  precisely  its  fidelity  in  enforcing 
evangelical  doctrines  and  morals,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  real  imper- 
fections of  its  piety  constitute  a  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  godly 
training  and  early  conversion  of  children.  The  church  does  not  labour 
eamestiy  for  this  result,  does  not  pray  for  it ;  though  that  is  really  the  most 
important  of  its  sacred  functions,  and  its  chief  reliance  for  growth  and  effi- 
ciency  The  real  efficiency  of  the  church  resides  with  a  few,  whose  moral 

forces  are  nearly  exhausted  in  bearing  the  burdens,  and  counteracting  the 
malign  influences,  of  the  im^rfect,  halting  piety  of  our  average  Christianity. 
We  therefore  lack  the  pure,  fervid  atmosphere  which  is  adapted  to  nurture 

and  invigorate  the  spiritual  life  in  all  who  inhale  it Does  anyone  suspect 

that  Christianity  accomplbhes  in  our  day  all  that  it  is  adapted  and  intended 
to  achieve  for  mankind  ?  Four-fifths  of  the  population  of  our  most  evan- 
gelized communities  live  and  die  unconverted.  Littie  less  than  a  moiety 
(one-half)  of  the  children  of  our  Christian  families  fall  into  the  ranks  of  an 
impenitent,  unregenerate  world.  Shall  it  be  so  evermore  1  Shall  Christ 
never  see  of  the  travail  of  his  soul,  and  be  satisfied  ?  Is  Satan  to  triumph 
to  the  end  ? 

The  actual  type  of  our  Christianity  Is  especially  deficient  in  those  attri- 
butes which  are  adapted  to  exert  the  greatest  power  over  the  early  period 
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of  life,  when  religious  eentiments  and  habits  are  coDtraded  by  wfmf^j 
and  imitation,  rather  than  thiongh  any  conacions  eflPori  of  intdlect  nd 
Yolition*    It  is  a  hnstUng,  devising,  oat-door  piety,  eomprehenife  iaitf 
schemes,  and  efPectiye  in  execution ;  but  marrellonaly  poor  in  thoie  goni, 
penetrating,  all-embracing  inflnenoes  which  embosom  childliood  and  yoa& 
in  a  genial  atmosphere,  to  breathe  which  is  to  imbibe  the  pore  demeats  tf 
a  new  and  higher  life,  and  to  refresh  all  good  asidratioiis  and  intecM 
with  the  dews  of  heaven.    Oar  Christianity  is  no  longer  auaters  and  iqiA- 
ttve  with  pnritanical  strictness,  and  mooh  ado  abont  trifles ;  bnt  its  cfaetf- 
fdlnessand  amenity  savonr  strongly  of  the  levity  and  compliant  ^irit  of  Ihi 
World.    It  lacks  that  high  religions  joy  which  diffoseo  itself  over  esanMn 
life  like  a  heavenly  radiance.    It  lacks  the  shining  face  that  reflecti  npoo 
the  family  and  the  social  circle  the  Divine  splendonrs  with  which  it  hsshsd 
long  and  deep  communion  on  the  Mount. 

4.  The  last,  as  being  the  most  prevalent  and  radical,  perhaps  the  stroag* 
est,  obstacle  to  the  success  of  Christian  training,  to  which  we  call  aftteatioa, 
is  unbdief.  Christian  parents  do  not  generally  expect  their  children  te  pow 
np  pious.  They  believe  that  a  religious  education  will,  veiy  likely,  be 
highly  beneficial  to  them  in  various  ways ;  that  it  will  restrain  them  fren 
vioe^  and  fumbh  their  minds  with  valuable  knowledge,  and  fiKiUtate  thor 
conversion  at  an  earlier  period  :  but  we  seldom  find  a  father  or  a  mothir 
who  really  looks  upon  Christian  education  as  a  Divinely  appointed  uiiane 
of  grace,  and  as  God's  chosen  sgency  for  the  salvation  of  their  oiiapuf  • 
They  pray  that  sanctifying,  saving  grace  may  be  ahowersd  opon  them,  ctcb 
before  they  can  walk  or  speak  ;  but,  with  a  straoge  inoonsisleney,  pos^one 
all  hope  of  receiving  answers  to  prayer  to  a  future  period,  distant  by 
years.  They  follow  a  theory  which  allows,  and  almost  iequire%  a 
in  sin  and  impenitence,  before  a  gracious  state  is  attained.  When  the  nb- 
ject  shall  have  been  thus  prepared  for  bitter  repentance,  Uiey  tnat  tbsi  be 
will  be  arrested  in  his  folly,  and,  under  the  influence  of  some  preraksl 
and  powerful  religious  excitement,  brought  to  bo w  to  the  Cross.  Tlie  revifil 
is  the  agency  often  looked  to  for  a  result  which  God  proposes  to  aooompU 
by  His  blessing  on  Christian  education.  The  theory  will  have  jmnd 
transgression ;  the  Divine  word  would  forestall  all  this  guilt  and 
by  training  np  the  child  in  the  way  he  should  go^ — ^not  that  he  may 
into  it  at  a  mature  age,  but  that  he  may  walk  in  it  all  alon&  and  asfw 
depart  from  it.  Upon  this  theory,  then,  which  does  not  expect  the  isMk 
promised  in  the  Divine  word,  parents  do  not  seek  it  nor  work  for  it  lbs 
expressions  that  they  put  forth  do  by  no  means  set  forth  the  idea  of  Irm- 

M^. They  err  grievously,  who  conclude  that  soch  results  as  are  po- 

posed  by  the  theory  here  discussed  would  supersede  revivals.  Th^  weald 
wrap  the  church  in  a  heavenly  flame,  and  triple  its  enengies.  Thty  weaU 
beautify  it  with  holiness.  Influences,  powerful  as  the  Pentecostal  ififit» 
would  stream  out  on  every  side ;  and  sinneiy,  of  whom  chari^  bss 
to  hope,  would  be  penetrated  by  the  moral  power  of  n  sanctified  ehareh. 
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KO.  xri. — THE  NATURAL  HISTOBT  OF  A  LXAF. 

To  explain  thoroughly  the  philosophy  of  common  things  requires  deep 
scientific  researches.  Professor  Faraday  has  proved  this  in  his  hook  called 
**  The  Chemistry  of  a  Candle ;  '*  and  Dr.  Mantell  has  shown  the  same 
thing  in  his  '*  History  of  a  Pehble.*'  Let  us  try  to  follow  the  example  of 
these  distinguished  men,  by  giving  the  reader  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
«  Natural  Histoiy  of  a  Leaf." 

If  the  young  branches  of  a  tree  are  examined,  after  it  has  thrown  off  its 
leaves  in  autumn^  it  will  be  found  that  all  the  new  shoots  or  growths  of  the 
season  have,  attached  to  their  sides  and  summits,  more  or  less  elevated 
conical  projections.  These  are  the  leaf-buds.  You  may  also  find  at  the 
same  time  the  flower-buds,  if  the  tree  has  arrived  at  maturity ;  which  may 
be  easily  known  from  the  others,  by  their  comparative  roundness  and  more 
swollen  appearance.  These  two  classes  of  buds  contain  within  themselves 
the  embryo  foliage  and  blossoms  of  the  coming  year  ;  in  fact,  the  whole 
growth  of  the  season,  in  a  rudimentary  condition ;  as  may  be  readily 
proved  by  dissection,  and  the  use  of  the  microscope. 

Now,  in  most  trees  with  deciduous  leaves,  these  buds  begin  to  grow  as  soon 
as  the  new  leaves  appear  in  spring,  and  continue  to  advance  slowly  through 
the  summer  months.  At  this  time,  however,  they  do  not  make  much  pro- 
gress, because  the  current  of  sap  is  diverted  from  them  by  the  summer 
leaves.  In  autumn,  the  sap  gradually  ceases  its  flow  to  the  summer  leaves ; 
and  its  last  movement  is  toward  these  buds,  which  then  take  a  sudden 
growth,  and  are  matured  just  before  the  tree  is  denuded  of  its  summer  dress. 
Hence  physiologists  have  properly  designated  as  autumnal  sap  this  pecu- 
liarity in  the  flow  of  the  nutritive  current. 

These  bud-scales  may  be  called  the  winter  leaves  of  trees ;  and  each  tree 
has  them  quite  as  characteristic  of  its  species  as  its  summer  leaves.  That 
they  are  only  modified  leaves,  is  proved  by  their  spiral  arrangement,  and 
by  their  alternating,  or  being  opposite  in  position ;  in  which  respect  they 
follow,  on  the  rudimentary  axis  of  the  bud,  the  same  laws  of  arrangement 
as  the  summer  leaves  on  the  fully  developed  shoot.  Formed,  however, 
when  the  sap  is  stagnating  in  the  tissues,  and  all  active  vitality  in  the 
plant  is  about  ceasing,  they  are  necessarily  circumscribed  to  the  smallest 
space ;  and,  as  they  do  not  take  the  conspicuous  form  of  the  summer  leaves, 
they  escape  vulgar  observation. 

These  winter  leaves,  apparently  (o  insignificant,  are  really  important 
organs,  and  will  richly  repay  investigation.  They  may  be  called  covering 
or  protective  leaves  ;  for  their  fL'Kction  is  protection,  not  nutrition.  They 
are  organized  for  this  purpose,  and  are  beautifully  formed  with  reference 
to  the  cold  and  moisture  of  the  winter's  atmosphere.  They  are  without 
chlorophy],  or  leaf-green,  and  devoid  of  pores ;  and  the  air  is  totally  excluded 
from  the  young  leaves  and  blossoms  in  their  interior,  either  by  a  copious 
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development  of  tomentnm,  or  down,  as  in  the  ash  and  the  magnbtia ;  or  by 
gnmmy  and  resinous  secretions  elaborated  expressly  for  that  purpose,  ts  is 
the  horse-chestnut  and  balsam-poplar.     Under  these  «r-tight  snd  ntff- 
tight  roofs,  leaf  and  blossom  are  securely  packed  away  into  the  SDiUcat 
possible  space  ;  the  peculiar  mode  varying  in  each  plant.    The  anangeiDCBi 
of  the  leaves  in  the  bud  is  termed  their  vernation,  or  prtefdioHm.  re- 
packing may  be  studied  by  cutting  across  the  leaf-buds  with  a  shsrpkmfe. 
It  is  the  very  perfection  of  economy  in  space.    The  bud  of  the  hone- 
chestnut  is  one  of  the  best  examples  that  can  be  selected.    The  wioter 
leaves  of  this  bud  are  covered  with  glands  which  exude  a  resinous  secwtioo, 
with  which  its  exterior  surface  is  covered ;  and,  in  addition  to  tlua,  the 
embryo  leaves  will  be  found  within  it  in  a  warm  bed  of  down,  packed  awij 
securely  for  the  winter.    The  buds  of  trees  may  be  truly  called  their  wari- 
robe,  where  the  new  leaf-garments  lie  neatly  folded  up  and  laid  by  for 
future  use. 

The  winter  leaves,  or  bud-scales,  continue  attached  to  the  trees  thioogh- 
out  the  cold  months.  A  low  temperature  appears  to  be  necessary  to  their 
life  :  for,  as  soon  as  the  warm  days  of  spring  commence,  and  the  saauDcr 
leaves  which  they  have  protected  are  pushed  out  into  the  ur,  the  tiMi 
shake  oflF  their  winter  leaves,  which  strew  the  green  grass  carpet  in  ipriog, 
exactly  as  the  summer  leaves  do  in  autumn.  So,  from  all  the  trees  of  the 
forest,  there  b  every  year  a  double  leaf-fall.  This  spring  fall  of  the  winter 
leaves  is  hidden  from  the  common  and  unobservant  eye ;  but  it  does  act 
escape  the  eye  of  the  naturalist.  It  is  beautifully  seen  in  the  beech,  the 
maple,  and  the  horse-chestnut. 

It  is  very  interesting  and  instructive  to  watch  the  opening  of  the  hoh  m 
spring,  and  to  see  the  young  leaves  come  out  of  their  wintex^s  shdter. 
Exposure  to  the  air,  which  is  now  mild  and  pleasant,  will  do  them  nohsns* 
The  services  of  the  bud-scales  are  no  longer  needed  ;  and  we  see  them  Jrop 
one  by  one  from  the  stem,  just  as  you  and  I,  reader,  shall  drop  vim  cur 
foorh  is  done.  In  the  unfolding  leaves  of  the  lilac  and  horse-chestnut,  it  it 
very  instructive  to  notice  the  gradual  metamorphosis  of  the  scales  or  oore^ 
ing  leaves  of  winter  into  the  nutritive  or  vegetative  leares  of  spring.  !> 
the  lilac,  the  bud-scale  passes  gradually  into  the  lamina  or  blade  of  theleiL 
In  the  horse-chestnut,  it  is  elongated ;  a  bundle  of  woody  fibre  develops  is 
its  central  portion,  which  passes  gradually  into  a  petiole,  or  leaf-stalk,  frns 
the  summit  of  which  the  digitate  leaves  peculiar  to  the  tree  open,  ss  the 
vegetative  power  of  the  branch  increases. 

The  leaflets  of  the  horse-chestnut,  on  coming  out  of  their  winter's  bed, 
continue  to  have,  wrapped  around  them,  a  warm  blanket  of  tomentam ; 
which  they  throw  off,  as  their  surface  enlarges,  and  they  become  aocustooicd 
to  their  new  element,  the  atmosphere  :  for  the  fully  matured  leaf  of  thii 
tree  is  invariably  smooth.  In  fact,  all  the  young  leaves  which  come  forth 
from  the  buds,  during  the  unsettled  weather  of  the  month  of  April,  in  this 
climate,  are  well  clothed,  for  the  most  part,  by  oveieoats  of  silk  or  down. 
Examine  the  young  leavea  of  the  willow,  oak,  beech,  or  mapk;  and  the 
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fact  will  be  found  to  be  as  here  stated.  When  we  see  snch  provitton  made  for 
the  protection  of  the  young  leaves  and  blossoms  just  emerging  from  their 
winter's  bud,  where  they  have  been  wrapped  (as  it  were)  in  swaddling- 
clothesi  under  air  and  water-tight  roofs^  securely  sheltered  from  the  storms 
of  winter ;  and  then  the  same  spread  abroad  in  all  the  charm  of  their  vernal 
beauty ;  we  cannot  but  admire  the  efficiency  of  that  natural  protection 
which  has  been  afforded  them.  And,  surely,  we  may  with  some  reason, 
when  assailed  by  storms  and  difficulties,  (the  inevitable  lot  of  all  mortals,) 
refuse  to  give  way  to  desponding  thoughts,  cherish  a  manly  and  Christian 
conrage,  and  trust  in  that  **  God  "  who  *'  so  clothes  the  grass  of  the  field/' 

We  have  now  traced  the  leaf  from  the  commencement  of  its  life  in  the 
bud ;  and  have  arrived  at  the  time  when  its  bud-life  ceases,  its  winter's 
garments  are  thrown  off,  and,  bright,  fresh,  and  green,  its  surface  is  spread 
out  in  the  warm  air  of  spring.  Let  us  now  examine  its  structure  more 
carefully,  and,  in  doing  tliis,  confine  ourselves  to  the  natural  history  of  the 
ordinary  green  leaves,  or  vegetative  organs. 

A  leaf,  when  fully  formed,  consists  of  two  parts  ;  the  stalk,  or  petiole, 
and  an  expanded  portion  called  the  lamina,  or  blade.  It  may  be  truly 
regarded  as  a  contrivance  of  nature  to  increase  the  absorbent  surface  of  the 
plant,  and  to  effect  a  more  thorough  exposure  of  its  nutritious  fluids  to  the 
light  and  air.  A  leaf  is,  simply,  a  horizontal  expansion  of  the  bark  and 
fibre  of  the  shoot  to  which  it  is  attached,  and  which  in  that  shoot  are 
arranged  in  circular,  superposed  layers.  At  certain  definite  points  of  the 
shoot,  called  nodes,  the  wood-Ksells  protrude  in  separate  fibro-vascular 
bundles.  The  union  of  these  forms  the  leaf-stalk,  the  bark  of  which  is 
continuous  with  that  on  the  shoot.  At  the  top  of  the  leaf-stalk,  these  fibre- 
vascular  bundles  separate  from  each  other,  and  take  a  horizontal  spread,  the 
bark  which  covers  them  being  at  the  same  time  developed  and  expanded. 
On  the  broad  and  conspicuous  leaf-scars  of  the  horse-chestnut,  the  separate 
points  of  issue  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  of  the  leaf-stalk  are  especially 
visible,  in  the  shape  of  six  or  seven  little  round  black  dots. 

The  vascular  or  woody  system  of  the  leaf  is,  therefore,  continuous  with 
the  wood  of  the  shoot,  with  which  it  directly  communicates*  It  forms  the 
framework  or  leaf-skeleton. 

The  bark  of  the  leaf,  or  its  cellular  system,  forms  the  principal  part  of 
its  substance,  filling  up  the  meshes  in  the  network  of  capillaries  in  which 
the  woody  system  finally  terminates.  To  the  naked  eye  it  appears  as  a 
structureless,  green,  pulpy  mass ;  but,  under  the  microscope,  a  beautiful 
and  regular  arrangement  of  closed  cavities,  called  cells,  which  are  so  dis- 
posed as  best  to  serve  the  purposes  of  nutrition.  The  green  colour  of  the 
leaf  is  caused  by  the  formation  of  granules  of  green  matter  in  the  cells. 
This  substance  is  formed  only  under  the  influence  of  light.  It  is  decom- 
posed, and  disappears,  when  plants  are  grown  in  the  dark.  The  celexy 
served  at  table  is  blanched,  and  rendered  nutritious,  by  being  earthed  up 
from  the  light* 

The  bark  and  fibre  of  the  leaf  are  covered  by  an  epidermis,  or  skin* 
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This  consists  of  two  parts ;  namely^  a  eaticle,  or  grey  coTeting«  wbieli  acU 
as  a  water-shed  in  aquatic  plants  ;  and  a  true  epidermis,  which  mty  be 
stripped  off  as  a  colourless  layer,  the  cells  being  without  chlorophjL 

There  are  on  the  epidermal  surface  porous  openings,  throngh  vbSdi 
nutritious  gases  and  moisture  enter  Into  the  leaf  from  the  atmosphere,  i&d 
which  also  control  the  eraporation  from  the  sur&ce  of  the  leaf,  thus  rep- 
lating  the  passage  of  fluids  through  its  system.  These  porous  openings  an 
best  seen  on  the  epidermis  of  the  lily,  where  they  are  nnusually  large.  Tbe 
epidermis  Is  first  carefully  removed,  freed  from  chlorophyl,  and  placed 
between  two  slips  of  glass,  with  a  drop  of  water  to  give  the  object  trans- 
parency. A  little  alcohol  must  be  added,  to  remove  the  air-globules.  The 
epidermis  thus  prepared  shows  the  pores  very  satisfactorily. 

The  pores  vary,  in  figure  and  size,  on  the  leaves  of  different  plantBi 
Usually,  however,  they  are  of  an  oval  shape,  with  a  slit  in  the  middi^ 
This  slit,  or  perforation,  lies  between  two  cells  which  differ  from  the  otben 
in  being  highly  hygrometrical,  or  easily  affected  by  the  moistiue  <^  the 
atmosphere.  In  wet  weather  these  two  cells  become  swollen  and  tmgi^, 
and,  by  their  outward  curvature,  open  the  pores,  and  allow  the  escape  of 
superfluous  moisture ;  but  when  the  atmosphere  is  dry,  and  there  it  t 
scarcity  of  moisture  in  the  soil,  these  two  cells  straighten  and  lie  panlld, 
their  sides  being  brought  into  mutual  contact.  The  pore  is  thus  closed, 
and  evaporation  checked,  the  moment  it  becomes  iujurions  to  the  plant. 

From  these  facts  it  will  be  evident,  that  it  is  of  great  importance  to  keep 
the  leaves  of  plants  free  from  dust  and  other  impurities,  which  are  apt  to 
accumulate  on  their  surface,  and  thus  to  choke  up  these  openings.  In 
nature,  this  is  remedied  by  the  washing  which  the  leaves  receive  whta  it 
rains.  Parlour  plants,  deprived  of  these  purifying  rains,  frequently  suffer 
from  the  dust  which  is  allowed  to  accumulate  on  them,  though  it  is 
removed  with  the  utmost  punctuality  from  the  piano  and  other  articles  of 
furniture  in  the  room.  Their  leaves  droop,  and,  instead  of  lookiqg  greet 
and  healthy,  become  decolorized  or  turn  yellow,  and  the  flower-bads  &I1 
off  ere  they  can  open.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  water  the  roots  ;  the  leaves 
must  have  a  thorough  cleansing,  either  with  the  fine  rose  of  a  garden-pot, 
or  with  a  moist  sponge.  And  this  must  be  done  regularly.  Let  it  be  remeiB* 
bered  that  plants  feed,  perspire,  and  breathe,  by  the  pores  on  their  lesYet ; 
that  dirt  checks  all  these  imporbmt  functions,  by  closing  the  porea>  and 
thus  directly  interferes  with  the  nutrition  and  the  health  of  the  plant  It 
is  as  impoi*tant  to  keep  tlie  skin  of  a  plant,  as  the  epidermb  of  an  animal, 
in  a  cleanly  condition.  Neglect  in  either  instance  brings  on  disease,  pre- 
mature decay,  and  loss  of  vitality. 

But  we  must  say  something  about  the  shape  of  the  leaf.  In  this  we  bare 
an  endless  abundance  of  figure  and  design.  The  beauty  of  trees  and  shmb- 
bery  is  greatly  increased  by  this  variety  of  leaf-drapery.  The  following 
&cts,  which  are  probably  new  to  many  of  our  readers^  may  be  mentioDad, 
as  tluDwing  some  little  light  on  the  philosophy  of  leaf-forms  :— 
1.  A  leaf  has  the  same  power  of  self-multiplication,  of  foniuog  ww  kif- 
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lata,  as  a  bmach  has  of  forming  new  branchlets ;  and  the  romificaUona  td 
its  fihrons  portion,  or  skeleton,  follow  in  their  development  the  same  general 
laws  as  the  ramification  of  boughs.  The  leaf  and  the  branch  are,  in  fieust, 
homotypal. 

2.  The  simple  leaf,  consisting  of  a  petiole  and  single  blade,  whose  margin 
18  entire,  is  alone  to  be  regarded  as  the  parent  leaf,  or  unit ;  and  it  is  through 
r^Mtition  of  this^  that  the  compound  leaf  is  produced. 

3.  All  leaves  with  lobes,  teeth,  crenatures,  serratures,  or  other  subdivi- 
ttons  of  their  margin,  however  elighty  are  transitional  forms  between  simple 
and  compound  leaves ;  because  such  subdivisions  of  leaf-margin  result  from 
an  efibrt  at  new  leaflet-genesis,  arrested  in  its  first  stages  ;  and  are  incipient 
tendencies  to  self-multiplication  on  the  part  of  the  leaf  or  leaflet  which  has 
its  maigin  so  characterized. 

These  £M»ts  are  too  interesting  to  be  omitted.  There  is  nothing  random 
or  confused  in  nature :  all  that  deserves  such  an  epithet  is  created  by  the 
ignorance  of  man.  The  leaves,  although  they  may  be  countless  in  number, 
and  diversified  in  appearance  as  the  starry  hosts  of  heaven,  nevertheless 
develop  according  to  laws  which  are  as  fixed  and  immutable  as  those  which 
guide  the  planets  in  their  orbits.  The  more  you  study  them,  the  more 
profound  will  be  your  conviction  of  the  beauty  of  their  architecture.  You 
will  learn  to  love  them,  and  to  love  Him  more  who  made  them. 

''Yes  !  Me  who  guides  the  rolling  orbs  above, 
Spreads  every  leaf  that  flutters  in  the  grove ; 
Breathes  health  and  fragrance  in  each  balmy  gale ; 
Pours  the  clear  streamlet  gliding  in  the  vale ; 
Extends  the  vast  Atlantic's  rolling  floods. 
And  clothes  the  forest  with  iUi  waving  woods  ; 
Guides  the  green  tendril  round  the  summer  bower, 
Shines  in  the  dew,  and  blushes  in  the  flower. 
The  humblest  bud  that  blossoms  in  the  mom. 
The  meanest  insect  on  its  bosom  borne, 
Live  by  the  flat  of  that  mighty  Hand 
Who  launched  the  spheres,  and  bade  the  skies  expand.'*  * 

Now  a  few  words  about  the  physiology  of  the  leaf.  We  have  shown 
that  the  woody  system  of  plants  terminates  in  their  leaves  in  a  network  of 
capillary  vessels,  by  means  of  which  the  sap  is  conveyed  to  all  parts  of  the 
leaf.  The  water,  charged  with  nutritive  substances  from  the  soil,  enters 
the  spox^ioles  of  the  roots,  and,  a?  soon  as  it  enters,  becomes  subject  to  the 
vital  action  of  the  plant,  undergoes  a  change  of  properties,  and  is  called 
crude  or  (ucending  sap.  The  current  ascends  through  that  portion  of  the 
wood  nearest  the  bark,  enters  the  leaf  by  the  petiole,  passes  along  the  mid- 
rib into  the  veins,  veiolets,  and  capillary  vessels  of  the  upper  surface  of  the 
leaf ;  its  useless  water  is  evaporated  ;  carbonic  acid  is  decomposed,  the  carbon 
being  retained,  and  the  oxygen  evolved.  Carbon,  or  charcoal,  constitutes 
more  than  one-half  of  the  bulk  of  plants.  Having  been  rendered  nutritious 
in  thie  leaf,  the  sap  collects  again  at  the  extremities  of  the  capillaries,  (which 

*  Balfour; 
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oommnnicaie  with  the  yeinletSy  Teina,  and  midrib  of  the  nndflr  nrfMe  of 
the  leaf,)  and  re-descends  bj  the  bark.  The  stp  i%  therefore,  thorougblj 
aerated,  and  rendered  nutritious  in  the  leaf.  It  is  for  this  ressoB  thst 
leaves  have  been  called  '^  the  lungs  of  plants."  The  non-nntritiaos  ttp 
entering  the  leaf  corresponds  to  the  venous  blood,  and  the  nntritioii  ap 
coming  out  of  the  leaf  to  the  arterial  blood,  in  imimals.  Hence  the  sMend- 
ing  and  the  descending  sap  are  diflferent.  The  ascending  sap  is  neailj 
the  same  in  all  plants,  containing  no  noxious  qualities^  even  in  the  nmt 
poisonous. 

As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  trees  have  put  on  their  new  leaf-dressy  fiom  the 
moment  of  its  full  ezpansioa  evezy  leaf  is  actively  engaged  iu  taking  ia 
nutritious  gases  from  the  atmosphere.  The  morning  and  evening  dewi 
with  which  the  leaves  are  covered,  the  rains  which  &11  upon  them  from 
the  clouds,  are  absorbed  by  them  and  decomposed  as  in  a  labocatoiy ;  and 
it  is  the  same  with  the  sap  which  they  receive  from  the  branchea  through 
the  leaf-stalk,  and  which  is  conveyed  to  all  parts  of  the  leaf  by  meani  of 
the  veins,  veinlets,  and  capillaries.  Just  as  the  human  body,  when  grow* 
ing,  is  formed  out  of  the  blood,  or  nutritious  fluid,  which  circnlatea  throogh 
it,  so  the  sap  is  the  formative  material  out  of  which  plants  are  conatmcted. 
But,  in  order  to  be  available,  it  must  first  circulate  through  their  foli^* 
The  annual  additions,  in  the  shape  of  new  shoots,  to  the  extremities  and 
sides  of  the  branches,  all  proceed  from  sap  which  was  first  rendered  nutri- 
tious in  leaves.  It  is  true,  that  the  roots,  by  the  food  which  they  afasorh 
from  the  soil,  contribute  their  part  to  the  general  structure ;  but,  after  all, 
leaves  are  the  principal  architects  by  which  trees  are  constructed.  Then 
is  something  to  one's  mind  inexpressibly  tender  and  pleasing  in  the  freih 
green  of  the  young  leaves  put  forth  in  spring.  How  brief,  but  useful,  thrir 
lives  I  The  poor  dead  leaf  which  we  tread  upon  has  expended  all  its  rigoor 
in  our  service.  Where  would  be  our  shipping,  houses,  furniture,  if  it  weit 
not  for  these  timber-architects? 

But  the  leaves  have  other  work  to  do,  besides  the  task  of  oonatraetnig 
trees.    Th^  purify  the  atmosphere.    Every  time  the  sun's  bright  rajs  strike 
their  surface,  they  pour  forth  streams  of  oxygen  into  the  atmosphere.   AH 
plants  do  this,  from  the  oak  in  the  woods  to  the  grass  in  the  fields.    The 
poisonous  species,  as  well  as  the  most  wholesome,  are  in  thia  re^teet  pohlie 
benefactors.    Without  the  purifying  influence  exercised  by  the  Ittve^  we 
could  not  live.  The  plant  world  is  the  source  by  which  the  supply  of  oxygea 
is  kept  up.    The  prevailing  chemical  tendencies  are  to  take  oxygea  from 
the  air.    The  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  is  consumed  by  burning  and  decay- 
ing bodies,  and  by  the  breathing  of  animals.    Immense  quantities  of  csr- 
bonic  acid  are  poured  into  the  atmosphere  from  all  these  sources,  which 
are  as  constantly  removed  by  the  leaves  of  plants.    The  leaves  take  in  the 
carbonic  acid,  assimilate  the  carbon,  and  give  out  the  oxygen,  thus  sof^y* 
ing  food  for  the  animal  creation.    The  leaves  thus  keep  the  air  purs. 

We  cannot  see  the  pure  oxygen  thus  given  off  by  the  foliage  of  plants 
because  the  air  which  suzrounds  them  ia  inviaible*    Heoee  for  ^aait  hn 
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been  poured  into  the  atmosphere  unknown  US  man.  Bat  when  the  same 
prooesB  is  carried  on  in  a  Yisible  medium  such  as  water,  (as  in  an  aquariumy) 
the  escape  of  the  gas  from  the  submerged  leaves  of  the  plants  is  plainly  to 
be  seen*  It  collects  on  the  leaves  in  the  form  of  air-bells,  which  rise  to  the 
surface.  The  plants  feed  upon  the  carbonic  acid  which  the  fish  breathe 
through  their  gills.  Their  leaves  absorb  and  decompose  it.  The  carbon  is 
retained,  and  the  oxygen  is  set  at  liberty.  The  water  of  the  aquarium  is 
thus  kept  pure  by  the  leaves.  Thus  the  same  law  obtains  in  the  water  as 
in  the  air ;  the  plants  in  both  instances  acting  as  purifiers.  Even  in  win- 
ter, when  our  woods  are  without  leaves,  there  is  no  scarcity  of  oxygen :  for 
the  winds  carry  ofi^  the  poisonous  carbonic  acid,  and  bring  the  pure  oxygen 
from  the  plants  of  warmer  climates,  where  vegetation  is  ever  active. 

When  I  think  of  the  millions  of  leaves  now  spread  abroad  in  the  atmo« 
sphere,  all  now  at  work,  usefully  employed,  in  purifying  the  air,  in  build- 
ing np trees,  informing  edible  fruits,  or  flowers,  to  cheer  us  by  their  beauty 
and  fragrance  as  we  travel  along  our  appointed  pathway  in  life,  it  seems  to 
me  as  if  I  were  looking  on  a  world  of  industry  and  well-directed  energy. 
I  see  that  instruments  apparently  insignificant  are  employed,  in  the  hands 
of  Providence,  to  bring  about  the  greatest  and  most  important  results.  I 
see  new  beauty  in  leaves,  and  can  learn  a  useful  moral  from  their  life- 
history. 

We  come  now  to  the  last  appearance  in  the  natural  history  of  the  leaf; 
namely,  the  autumn  leaf-fall,  which  marks  the  close  of  its  allotted  period 
of  life,  and  is  generally  preceded,  at  least  in  most  of  our  trees  and  shrubs^ 
by  a  change  of  colour.  Who  has  not  been  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the 
woods  in  autumn,  when,  from  one  uniform  green,  the  leaves  become  tinted 
with  every  variety  of  hue,  as  if  nature  would  rival  in  autumn,  at  the  close 
of  the  year,  that  beauty  and  rich  variety  of  colours  which  she  spreads  over 
the  landscape  in  spring,  at  its  commencement  ?  A  single  night's  frost  will 
sometimes  completely  change  the  foliage  of  the  forest,  and  render  it  a  scene 
worthy  of  the  poet's  muse  or  the  painter's  pencil.  Now,  what  is  the  cause 
of  these  inimitable  and  endlessly  diversified  hues  of  the  leaves  at  the  dose 
of  their  brief  but  useful  career  ? 

The  immediate  cause  lies  in  the  lessened  activity  of  the  breathing  organs, 
or  pores,  of  the  leaf;  resulting  from  a  loss  of  the  illuminating  and  heating 
power  of  the  solar  rays.  The  days  are  shorter,  and  the  nights  are  longer ; 
the  sun  ia  nearer  the  horizon  at  mid-day,  and  his  rays  strike  the  earth 
more  obliquely.  The  natural  stimulants  to  vegetation  are  thus  withdrawn. 
Oxygen  is  no  more  given  off  by  the  leaf's  pores,  and  the  circulation  of  sap 
through  its  blade  ceases.  The  great  natural  process  of  de-oxidation,  or 
the  separation  of  oxygen,  not  only  stops,  but  is  finally  reversed.  Oxygen 
is  absorbed,  and  the  chlorophyl,  or  leaf-green,  slowly  oxidizes  itself,  and 
becomes  leaf-yellow  and  leaf-red.  The  colouring  of  leaves  and  fruits 
undoubtedly  arises  from  the  same  cause.  It  is  produced  by  a  cessation  of 
the  de-oxidating  process.  It  is  indicative  of  a  chemical  change  in  the 
chloiophy],  or  contents  of  the  superficial  cells,— that  substance  which  gives 
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a  green  ooloar  to  the  fniiti  and  leavea.  It  ahows  maturity  in  botii,  ad 
indioatea  that  natrition  has  oeaeed^  that  growth  has  cnlmini^.  The  lerf- 
yellow  and  leaf-red  contrihate  nothing  to  the  nonrishment  of  the  \mi;ui, 
as  no  more  carbonic  acid  is  taken  np  from  the  atmosphere^  the  lerf  ms 
diesy  and  at  last  falls  from  the  stem. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  however,  that  the  leaf  has  fulfilled  all  its  fowlioH 
in  the  honsehold  of  natnre  np  to  thb  point  of  time,  and  before  it  odn 
upon  this  last  appearance.  The  leaves  fiill  from  the  trees  when  thev 
labours  are  finLshed,  in  forming  the  wood  and  bark  of  the  season,  in  lipei- 
ing  the  fruits  and  seeds ;  and  when  they  have  matured  the  buds  in  thdr 
axills,  80  that  the  embryo  leaves  of  the  next  year  are  securely  aheltend 
from  the  storms  of  winter.  No  leaf  or  flower  fades  or  &lls  befm  it  bai 
fulfilled  the  purposes  of  Providence  in  its  creaUon. 

DanOt 


PERU  THREE  CENTURIES  AGO. 

Panu  under  the  Incas  was  vastly  greater,  in  extent  of  territory,  thaa  tbe 
present  republic  of  that  name.  While  this  comprises  in  length  lets  thsa 
nineteen  degrees  of  latitude,  that  stretched  over  nearly  forty  dqjfreei^  ea^tead- 
ing  from  two  or  three  degrees  north  of  the  equator  to  thirty-eeren  soatfa. 
In  breadth,  the  limit  cannot  now  be  accurately  traced.  It  is  only  koowa 
that  it  spread  from  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  quite  beyond  the  Andes. 

When  invaded  by  Pizarro,  1524,  the  Peruvians  wen  found  posseaNd  of 
a  degree  of  comfort,  culturo,  and  orderly  government,  which  we  at  thif  day 
contemplate  with  amazement,  and  can  with  difficulty  even  credit.  Indeed, 
we  should  look  upon  the  accounts  of  the  earlier  historians  as  laigely  faoci- 
ful,  were  they  not  corroborated  by  remains  of  their  civilization  wiiiefa  itill 
exist,  and  by  similar  facts  among  the  pagans  of  China  and  Japan  of  tbe 
present  day. 

AORICULTUBK. 

Their  coast-border  was  a  rainless,  sandy  tract,  with  an  average  bieadtk 
of  thirty  miles.  From  this  the  country  rose  rapidly  into  the  6teq»  rockj 
Cordilleras.  But,  notwithstanding  all  Uiese  disadvantages,  this  people  1^ 
invented  and  carried  into  practical  operation  such  a  system  of  artiisdal  ap' 
culturo  as  furnished  an  abundant  supply  for  a  large  population.  lmpii» 
was  secured  by  canals  and  subterraneous  aqueducts,  distributing  the  mosft* 
tain  streams  in  all  directions.  With  immense  labour  earth  was  trampoited^ 
and  terraces  built  on  the  steep  mountain-sides,  where  flourished  the  frsili 
of  both  temperate  and  tropical  climes.  The  remains  of  these  artificial 
water-couraes  still  exbt  in  all  parts  of  Peru — ^palpable  records  of  whit 
would  otherwise  seem  to  us  incredible  progress.  These  conduits  were  bmd 
of  large  slabs  of  freestone,  e^xactly  fitted  together,  and  aometimes  extttdiiV 
hundreds  of  miles,  carried  through  rivers  and  mfnyy^^  ^  even  hj  toBBil 
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through  the  solid  rock.  The  sand  of  the  plaias  was  frequently  remoyed,  to 
reach  a  better  soil  below.  Yarioos  manures  were  employed,  and  their 
properties  well  understood,  especially  the  ^ano^  so  much  prized  and  sought 
bj  agriculturists  of  this  day. 

R0A.DS. 

The  remains  of  their  public  roads,  intersecting  the  country  in  various 
directions,  are  still  more  remarkable  testimonials  to  their  superior  skill. 
Tfroof  these  extended  from  Quito  to  the  capital,  Cuzco,and  thence,  south- 
ward,  in  divergent  lines,  toward  Chili.  Of  these  Prescott  says :  ^'  One  of 
these  roads  passed  over  the  grand  plateau,  and  the  other  along  the  low  lands 
on  the  borders  of  the  ocean.  The  former  was  much  the  more  difficult 
achievement,  from  the  character  of  the  country.  It  was  conducted  over 
pathless  sierras,  covered  with  snow  ;  galleries  were  cut  for  leagues  through 
the  living  rock ;  rivers  were  crossed  by  means  of  bridges  that  swung  sus- 
pended in  the  air ;  precipices  were  scaled  by  stairways  hewn  out  of  the 
native  bed  ;  ravines  of  hideous  depth  were  filled  up  with  solid  masonry ; 
ia  short,  all  the  difficulties  that  beset  a  wild  and  mountainous  region,  and 
which  might  appal  the  most  courageous  engineer  of  modern  times,  were 
eacountered  and  successfully  overcome.  The  length  of  the  road,  of  which 
scattered  fragments  only  remain,  is  variously  estimated  at  from  fifteen  liun- 
dred  to  two  thousand  miles ;  and  stone  pillars,  in  the  manner  of  European 
milestones,  were  erected  at  stated  intervals  of  somewhat  more  than  a  league 
all  along  the  route.  Its  breadth  scarcely  exceeded  twenty  f^et.  It  was 
boilt  of  heavy  flags  of  freestone,  and,  in  some  parts,  at  least,  covered  with 
a  bituminous  cement,  which  time  has  made  harder  than  the  stone  itself. 
In  some  places,  where  the  ravines  have  been  filled  up  with  masonry,  the 
mountain  torrents,  wearing  on  it  for  ages,  have  gradually  eaten  a  way 
through  the  base,  and  left  the  superincumbent  mass— such  is  the  cohesion 
of  materials — still  spanning  the  valley  like  an  arch."  Humboldt  says: 
''The  great  road  of  the  Incas  was  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  useful  works 
ever  executed  by  man."  The  fibres  of  the  maffuey,  the  tough  osier  of  the 
country,  twisted  into  cables  as  thick  as  a  man's  body,  furnish  the  material 
of  their  bridges.  Several  of  these  great  cables,  bound  together  and  strongly 
fastened  at  the  ends,  formed  the  bridge,  which  was  covered  with  wood,  and 
guarded  on  each  edge  by  a  railing.  Some  of  these  bridges  spanned  chasms 
two  hundred  feet  broad,  covering  a  frightful  abyss,  where  dark  waters  foamed 
and  tumbled  many  fathoms  below. 

The  streams  on  the  coast-road,  being  broad  and  tranquil,  were  crossed  on 
rafts,  using  sails, — the  only  instance  of  their  use  known  among  the  American 
Indians.  All  along  these  highways,  at  distances  of  ten  or  twelve  miles, 
were  erected  caravansaries,  to  accommodate  travellers,  especially  the  Inca 
and  his  suite.  Some  were  supplied  with  barracks  and  fortifications,  evi- 
dently intended  to  accommodate  the  royal  armies  in  passing  across  the 
country.  Posts  for  runners,  to  carry  dispatches,  were  also  built  all  along 
these  roads ;  and  messages  were  thus  transmitted  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred 
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and  fiftj  miles  a  day.  At  that  time  (1624)  no  nation  of  Eoiope  bad  idj 
'^  internal  improrements  "  which  would  compare  with  theee  xoeds  of  tlie 
Incae. 

▲BCHITECTURB. 

The  remains  of  Perayian  architecture  are  hut  little  less  sorprifling.  Thai 
temples  and  other  puhlio  edifices  were  low,  hnt  very  spadon^  andboiUaf 
immense  hlocks  of  stone — sometimes  thirty-eight  feet  long,  ^ghtcen  inity 
and  six  thick— -cut  from  the  solid  rock  with  tools  of  stone,  of  o^per,  or  of 
a  mixture  of  copper  and  tin.  (Iron  was  unknown  to  them.)  These  wve 
often  carried  long  distances,  across  xaTines  and  rirers,  to  high  ekiitioiit  en 
the  mountiun-side,  without  the  known  aid  of  heasts  of  hnrden  or  msdiiMrj. 
No  cement  was  used ;  yet  the  stones  were  so  nicely  fitted  to  each  other  that 
the  hiade  of  a  knife  could  not  be  inserted  between  them.  Of  the  interior 
decorations  Prescott  remarks :  **  The  ndes  of  the  apartments  were  tbicklj 
studded  with  gold  and  silver  ornaments.  Niches,  prepared  in  the  valb^ 
were  filled  with  images  of  animals  and  plants,  curiously  wrooghti  of  tbt 
same  costly  materials ;  and  even  much  of  the  domestic  furniture,  indodin; 
the  utensils  devoted  to  the  most  ordinary  menial  services,  dispbiy  the  like 
wanton  magnificence.*'  Such  was  the  splendour  of  the  Temple  of  tbe  Sua 
at  Cuzco,  that  a  Spaniard,  who  saw  it  in  its  glory,  asserts  that  then  wtn 
only  two  edifices  in  his  own  country  which  could,  in  magnificence  of  work- 
manahip,  be  compared  with  it. 

CLOTHS. 

In  textile  fahrics  the  Peruvians  had  considerahle  skUL  From  the  toogb 
fibre  of  the  maguey,  from  cotton  which  fiourished  in  abundance  od  tin 
coast,  and  from  the  wool  of  their  vast  flocks  of  sheep,  they  msmifadiutd 
an  abundant  supply  to  clothe  the  whole  population.  Some  of  their  wooIkBB 
were  of  such  delicacy  that  they  .were  sought  even  hy  the  Spanish  sovereiss^ 
who  could  command  the  luxuries  of  the  world. 

WAUS. 

The  Peruvians  professed  to  make  conquests  not  for  rapine  and  phiate'i 
hut  only  to  spread  the  blessings  of  their  civiiiaation.  As  soon  as  a  tribe  er 
nation  submitted,  it  was  received  to  the  full  participation  of  all  Qu  priri- 
I^ges  of  native  subjects.  The  Caciques  of  the  conquered  were  admUti 
into  the  Peruvian  nobility,  and  aUowed  to  hold  their  poaitions  among  tbar 
own  people,  ruling  as  viceroys  of  the  Inca. 

OOVBBZnfBlfT. 

The  Inca  was  supreme,  and  elevated  immeasurably  above  all  sabjeet^  ae 
the  representative  of  his  progenitor,  the  Sun.  But  his  rule  was  miU,  a»i 
had  a  special  reference  to  the  comfort  of  the  eubjeeta.  The  eaepire  vae 
divided  into  four  great  provinces,  under  four  govemor%  who  were  a  aort  ef 
state-council  to  the  Inca.  The  population  was  further  divided  into  Un, 
fifty^  one  hundxed^  five  hnndred,  one  thousandi  and  ten  thftiiwnd|  each  vndc 
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8  responsible  officer,  accounting  to  his  superior  for  the  good  conduct  of  his 
chaige,  much  after  the  **  tythbg  system  "  of  King  Alfred  of  England. 

DlTIBIOir  AKD  WORKIirO  OF  THB  SOIL. 

The  land  was  divided  into  three  parts, — one  for  the  Sun,  one  for  the  Inca, 
and  one  for  the  people.  The  produce  of  the  Sun's  portion  sustained  the 
costly  religious  ceremonial ;  that  of  the  Inca's  defrayed  the  expenses  of 
goTemment ;  while  the  people's  part  was  divided  equally  among  them, 
each  family  possessing  more  or  less,  according  to  its  number.  This  division 
was  repeated  yearly,  and  adapted  to  the  yearly  chai^ges. 

The  whole  territory  was  cultivated  by  the  people.  The  lands  of  the  Sun, 
iiTst ;  then,  those  belonging  to  the  widows,  orphans,  sick,  &c. ;  thirdly, 
their  own ;  and  lastly,  those  of  the  Inca. 

The  immense  flocks  of  sheep  belonged  to  the  Sun  and  the  Inca,  and  were 
managed  with  a  skill  which  surprised  the  Spaniards,  who  were  well  versed 
in  that  business  at  home.  A  few  were  trained  for  the  mechanic  arts.  Every 
mdividual  had  the  kind  and  amount  of  his  labour  fixed  exactly  by  law ;  and 
idleness  was  punished  as  a  crime.  Part  of  the  agricultural  produce  and  manu- 
&ctures  were  sent  to  the  capital,  but  the  greater  portion  was  stored  in  the 
provinces,  where  was  a  supply  for  several  years^  providing  against  suffering 
m  seasons  of  scarcity. 

RELI6I0K. 

They  beliered  in  one  supreme  Deity,  Creator  of  the  world,  and  reared 
to  Him  one  temple  only,  near  the  present  city  of  Lima.  Next  to  Him  was 
the  Sun,  the  founder  of  their  empire,  the  father  of  their  emperors,  and  the 
niler  of  the  destinies  of  man.  To  the  Sun  rose  temples  in  every  city  and 
village.  Then  followed  a  host  of  subordinate  deities,— the  moon,  the  stars, 
the  earth,  wind,  rain,  thunder,  besides  the  gods  of  conquered  nations.  The 
namher  of  the  priesthood  was  great,  and  the  ceremonies  and  sacrifices  were 
complex  and  elaborate ;  the  offerings  consisting  of  flowers,  grains,  animals^ 
and,  some  say,  human  victims. 


UORM  BIBLICiE. 
No.  LXXXV.— A  WORD  TO  «  CHRISTIAN  BRETHREN." 

BEINO  AN  EXPOSITION  OF  1  PETBR  t.  1—5. 

Ih  these  times  of  political  tranquillity,  when  opposite  parties  in  the  State 
can  with  perfect  freedom  from  animosity  discuss  questions  on  which  they 
differ,  the  theologian  also  may  trust  himself  to  write  freely  on  topics  which 
could  scarcely  be  touched  twenty  years  ago  without  incurring  suspicion  of 
party  prejudice.  In  expounding  the  passage  noted  above,  we  can  stand 
happily  aloof  from  the  scenes  of  a  controversy  in  which  we  are  not  our- 
Belves  involved  $  and  can  advise  those  who  are  (to  say  the  least)  likely  to 
^  iuTolved  in  it^  to  open  their  Bibles,  sit  down  calmly  and  prayerfully, 
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and  consider  what  the  New  Testament  teaches  as  concerning  the  nmtiiil 
relations  of  cleigy  and  laity.  With  this  intention,  let  us  open  the  aicred 
volume,  and  read  on. 

«  The  elders  which  are  amonff  you/'  said  St.  Peter.    Those  men  who, 
according  to  the  accustomed  language  of  the  synagogue,  adopted  abo  by  tbe 
earliest  Christian  congregations,  are  called  elders,  D'^SpT^  ^^  yx^^'^T't 
(which  latter  word  is  to  this  day  retained  in  the  Syrian  churches,)  ixe 
the  persons  spoken  of  by  the  apostle.    He  writes  about  twenty-seren  y«sn 
after  the  Crucifixion,  when  infant  churches  are  multiplied,  and  their  oo&- 
gregations  are  entering  on  a  period  of  trial ;  such  trial  as  is  incident  to  sU 
communities  that  hare  outlived  the  simplicity  of  their  first  love,  but  hare 
not  yet  had  time  to  learn  wisdom  from  long  and  various  experience.    The 
Christians  whom  he  addresses  are  **  strangers  scattered  abroad.**  But  their 
elders  are  among  them  in  their  little  settlements.   God  graciously  places  the 
presbyters  in  their  midst,  whom  the  apostle  is  instructing  in  their  duty. 
**  The  elders   which  are  among  you  /  exhort,  who  am  also  cm  dder^ 
uviarptatvTfpoi,  an  elder  like  yourselves ;  "  and  a  witness  of  the  st^ertngt 
of  Christ"    '*  I  was  unfaithful  once :  yet  that  momentary  fall,  terrible  as 
it  was,  was  but  for  a  night,  and  scarcely  removed  me  from  the  scene  ef 
the  Redeemer's  passion."     Certainly  it  led  the  apostle,  when  he  bad 
repented  of  his  fall,  to  understand  more  fully  the  exceeding  slnffllnfw  of 
sin,  and  to  admire  the  wondrous  condescension  and  vaatness  of  redeeming 
love.    He  repented,  and  was  forgiven ;  he  saw  the  Lord  Jesus  risen  from 
the  dead  ;  he  beheld  Him  aacend  into  heaven ;  and  now  by  hkHh  he  sees 
Him  enthroned  in  majeety.    Therefore  he  can  humbly  aay,  **emi  eke  a 
partaker  of  the  glory  thai  shall  be  revealed  *'    Now  oomea  hi*  teaching. 

*^  Feed  theflode  of  Qod  wkieh  is  among  you ."*-*Among  yon,  or  wiA  yp«i»* 
there  is  a  flock  of  God.  None  can  be  members  of  thisflock  of  God  who  an 
living  in  sin.  Carnally- minded  persons  cannot  be  counted  with  tiis  flock 
of  God,  for  they  are  dead  in  sin.  *<  If  any  man  have  not  the  SpixH  of  Christ, 
he  is  none  of  His."  But  even  the  flock  of  God,  with  all  the  light  nd  the 
heavenly  teaching  they  enjoy,  need  the  care  of  earthly  shepherds;  aai 
such  has  God  appointed  for  this  very  end.  Truly  there  is  a  promise  tbii 
they  shall  all  be  taught  of  God  ;  but  He  who  sent  forth  His  diseiplei  to 
teach  all  nations  gave  no  intimation  that  He  would  ever  teach  the  natioM  by 
an  immediate  e£9uxof  the  Holy  Spirit,  without  employing  human  teachen* 
These  teachers  must  care  for  the  flock  committed  to  their  charge,  and  kc^ 
it  well ;  for  the  verb  jtoi/mu^,  be  it  noted,  does  not  merely  signify  tefid 
but  to  discharge  all  the  duties  of  a  shepherd,  however  diversified  and  laboriMs 
those  duties  may  be :  and,  although  no  man  is  of  himself  **  sufficient  for  thest 
things,"  every  faithful  man  can  do  all  things  which  God  requires  to  he 
done,  through  Christ  who  strengtheneth  him.  Now-a-days,  however,  mssy 
who  confidently  consider  themselves  to  be  members  of  the  flock  of  God  aie 

-^ — • —  —  .  _  _  — —^^^^^ 

*  Perbftpf  iw  ifwf,  both  here  and  in  vene  1,  ahoold  be  to  zfndoed;  fr  hemr 
regarded  ai  a  Hebiaism,  equiralent  if  ith  1,  of  which  theic  are  Jtxj  fteqneaC  eamf^ 
in  the  New-Tettament  Scriptures,  as  in  the  Septui^e. 
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disdaming  to  accept  the  care  or  Bubmit  to  the  oversight  of  any  shepherd, 
except,  aa  they  passioiiately  aay,  the  Lord  Jeeus  Chriat  Himself.  Confident 
that  they  are  "  in  Christ,"  they  think  themselves  far  advanced  beyond 
the  need  of  what  they  look  down  npon  as  merely  human  teaching,  and 
proudly  qaote  a  sentence  of  St.  John  as  confidently  as  if  it  were,  in  the 
seDse  they  put  upon  it,  spoken  audibly  to  themselves :  *^  Ye  have  an  unction 
from  the  Holy  One,  and  ye  know  all  things."  ^^  All  things,"  however, 
cannot  be  absolutely  taken ;  for  no  creature  can  know  all  things,  neither 
can  any  creature  do  all  things.  Therefore  "  all  things"  can  only  be  taken 
relatively  to  the  subject  of  discourse,  and  not  absolutely,  as  if  a  man  could 
be  omniscient. 

"  But,"  as  our  confident  brethren  persist  in  quoting,  **  the  anointing 
which  ye  have  received  of  Him  abideth  in  you,  and  ye  need  not  that 
any  man  teach  you :  but  as  the  same  anointing  teacheth  you  of  all 
thiogs,  and  is  truth,  and  is  no  lie,  and  even  as  it  hath  taught  .you,  ye  shall 
abide  in  Him."  (1  John  ii.  27.)  Thus  they  wrest  the  text  from  the  con- 
text, which  clearly  exhibits  the  subject  of  discourse ;  namely,  the  cautions 
that  were  given  by  St.  John  to  sincere  followers  of  Christ,  whom  wicked 
men  were  endeavouring  to  seduce ;  (verse  26 ;)  all  which  cautions  were 
commended  to  the  heart  and  judgment  of  those  good  men  by  the  x'^^t*^ 
the  *' spiritual  gift,"  the  anointing  which  enKghtened  them,  and  gave 
them  grace  to  resist  the  seduction  of  the  antinomians  of  their  day»— 
persons  who  boasted  that  they  were  in  Christ  even  while  they  hated  their 
brethren.  It  may  seem  to  many  readers  in  our  time  incredible,  that  well- 
meaning  men  are  to  be  found  who  can  assume  confidence  enough  to  claim 
exemption  from  all  earthly  teachers,  and  pretend  to  a  plenary  illumination 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  bringing  such  perfect  knowledge  of  all  things  knowable, 
that  the  subjects  of  it  need  not  that  any  man  should  teach  them.  But 
there  are  multitudes  at  this  moment  who  openly  maint^n  that  they  have, 
or  hope  to  have,  such  an  unction  ;  and  who  believe  it  possible  to  attain  to 
sQch  perfect  knowledge,  in  answer  to  prayer,  without  condescending  to 
literal  instruction. 

We  would  not  presume  to  limit  the  efficacy  of  prayer ;  but  still  venture 
to  suggest,  that,  if  the  Holy  Ghost  really  taught  these  persons  all  things 
essential  to  Christianity,  the  same  sovereign  teaching  would  guide  them 
into  all  truth,  and  consequently  bring  them  to  a  state  of  perfect  agreement. 
Vet  it  is  notorious  that  they  are  far  from  exhibiting  any  such  unity  of 
sentiment.  Howsoever  guided,  they  difier  widely  from  one  another,  they 
have  already  split  into  parties  under  different  leaders ;  and,  as  if  truth  were 
not  clearly  enough  made  known,  they  are  continually  seeking  it,  or,  as  they 
BS}',  "  seeking  light,"  sure  that  light  will  come.  Even  so  do  some  enthu- 
siasts set  empty  chairs  in  their  places  of  assembli^e,  sure  that  the  Lord 
Jesus  Chriat  will  descend  from  heaven  bodily  to  sit  in  them ;  as  if  He 
had  not  yet  been  incarnate,  and  were  now  for  the  first  time  to  be  expected 
in  the  flesh.  Most  of  these  persons  profess  to  be  members  of  the  Church 
of  England,  either  eonaidering  that  any  latitude  of  belief  or  imagination  may 
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find  place  within  the  all-indasiTe  boundsiy  of  thai  choxch,  or  ^  utng 
that  name  as  a  conyentional  designation  to  serve  the  conTenience  of  those 
who  sfann  the  restraints  of  church-oommnnion ;  and,  whoi  speaking  of  each 
other  within  their  own  circles^  tliey  assume  the  title  of  **  BrethRD,**-* 
title  lather  less  ofiensive  to  the  prejudice  of  those  without,  than  thit  vi 
**  SaintSy"  which  for  many  years  they  stroTe  to  appropriate  for  themidni 
alone.    '^  Christiana"  they  also  call  themselres,  to  signify  that  they  wUl 
hare  no  head  but  Christ.     If  pressed  to  give  a  reason  for  withdzawisg 
from  the  ministrations  of  the  clei^y  of  the  church  they  generally  call  thtir 
own,  they  are  wont  to  justify  their  conduct  by  aU^fing  that  they  coimkt 
those  gentlemen  unfit  to  teach.    Here  and  there  a  reverend  brother,  pos- 
sessed with  notions  akin  to  theirs,  may  denude  himself  of  hisprop^  cfaaae- 
ter,  and  be  permitted  to  sit  among  them  as  a  dear  ^'brother  in  the  Lord ;" 
but  no  learning,  or  diligence,  or  piety,  will  save  him  who  refuses  to 
receive  the  injurious  compliment  of  brotherhood  from  being  marked  si  no 
brother,  and  avoided.    Living  in  a  merely  nominal  connexion  with  the 
Church  of  England,  they  do  their  utmost  to  pull  it  down  to  the  dost  by 
decrying  its  ministers,  and  probably  by  teaching  that  all  chuzcfaes  are 
human  institutions,  organizations  which  Christians  hope  to  see  disKdved, 
and  which  will  inevitably  perish  when  Christ  shall  reign.     They  deem 
themselves  to  be  the  flock  of  God ;  but,  unlike  the  real  Christians  ui  the 
dsjTs  of  St.  Peter,  they  will  not  have  any  elder  to  feed  them,  or  say  M 
to  enclose  and  shelter  them.    Their  youngest  novices  are  not  in  the  ks^ 
afraid  lest  they  should  be  puffed  up,  and  fall  into  the  oondemnation  of  the 
devil ;  but,  before  they  have  had  time  to  learn  the  first  principles  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,  make  haste  to  teach,  if  indeed  it  be  teaching,  and  if  not 
rather  a  sort  of  attempted  mutual  instruction,  where  the  blind  misleads  the 
blind.    And  so  they  grope  after  truth,  to  be  discerned,  they  ftmdly  dreaa, 
by  the  light  that  is  within  them. 

For  them,  therefore,  there  are  no  spiritual  shepherds  of  the  flock,  **talia^ 
the  cterHght**  In  their  estimation  most  of  the  cleigy,  of  all  churches,  an 
incompetent  to  take  any  oversight  at  all.  They  speak  evil  of  their  own,  jet 
will  not  openly  depart  from  them  ;  and,  as  for  others,  they  denounce  their 
office  as  an  offence  to  **  Christians,"  who  fancy  themselves  exalted  far  shore 
all  cleigy,  being  themselves  '^a  holy  priesthood."  Let  us  hopc^  hoverer, 
that  many  such  persons,  who  are  sincerely  seeking  light,  will  find  it,  aad, 
with  light,  charity  to  acknowledge  that  both  among  the  ministtn  thiy 
abandon,  and  others  whom  they  will  not  accept  as  worthy  to  exercise  aay 
sort  of  spiritual  oversight,  there  are  many  who  fulfil  the  injunction  of  the 
apostle,  and  discharge  their  sacred  duties  £uthfally,  **nK4lf  eimtUw/A^  ^ 
wUUnfffy;  noifor^t^Iuere^htao/areadymwd,** 

'<  Neither  as  being  lords  aver  GccTs  A«rila^"— Hen,  through  the  fiailtr 
of  their  common  nature,  are  all  given  to  the  abuse  of  power  and  authority. 
Therefore  the  law  of  God  limits  all  delegated  authority,  and  the  power  tf 
God  vbits  with  ultimate  confusion  the  abuse  of  such  power.  Of  this  shoff 
clergy  have  been  guilty,  no  less  than  magistrates^  kfai^  and  airtaia 
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Clergy  bave  been  selfish  and  mercenaiy,  no  leas  than  othen :  but  in  them 
selfishness  and  aTarice  are  more  hatefnl  than  in  any  others,  just  as  much  as 
intempeiunoe  and  immodesty  are  unutterably  loathsome  in  a  woman,  beoanse 
purity  is  the  special  adorning  of  womankind,  and  the  ornament  of  a  meek 
and  quiet  spirit.  In  like  manner,  sanctity  should  be  the  disttDguiBhing 
glory  of  the  deigy.  7%^  should  be  holy  who  bear  the  vessels  of  the  Lord ; 
and  if  any  soch  be  ungodly,  they  must  sufier  the  consequences.  Ungodly  ones 
then  hsTe  been :  cause  has  been  given  for  dissatisfaction  and  mistrust ;  and 
a  resction  of  the  kind  which  is  now  spreading  over  our  country,  espedally 
among  the  upper  classes,  is  no  more  than  was  to  be  expected.  But,  like 
all  Tiolent  reactions,  it  is  bad.  Let  the  eleigy  of  all  churches,  therefore, 
take  warning,  and  ponder  well  these  words  of  St.  Peter,  fu^d'  »£  KoroKupuv' 
cntg  Tw  xX^pwy.  iVef  lording  ity  shall  we  say  ? — not  bearing  themselves 
like  petty  lords^  in  open  defiance  of  the  Saviour^s  words :  **  Ye  know  that 
the  princes  of  the  Gentiles  exercise  dominion  over  them,  and  they  that  are 
great  exercise  authority  upon  them  :  but  it  shall  not  be  so  among  you." 
(Matt.  XX.  25,  26.)  This,  however,  is  very  diflerent  from  shepherding  a 
flock,  or  taking  oversight  of  a  church,  and  it  is  not  the  office  which  b 
condemned,  but  the  usurpation  and  abuse  of  power. 

It  will  be  found  in  fact,  that  a  well-instructed  laity  oannot  be  lorded  over ; 
and  that  only  those  clergymen  who  fail  to  instruct  will  desire  to  domineer* 
To  teach  and  to  oppress  are  so  opposite,  the  one  to  the  other,  that  the  same 
nun  cannot  long  attmnpt  to  do  both.  The  faithful  teacher  does,  indeed, 
govern ;  and  he  means  to  govern.  He  means  to  win  the  love^  the  honour, 
and  the  confidence  of  the  flock ;  he  does  win  all  thia^  because  he  deserves 
it  all;  and  he  applies  himself  thus  to  have  the  rule  over  them,  not  bj 
covert  methods,  but  by  giving  faithful  diligence  to  perform  the  duties  of 
his  high  vocation. 

fiat  is  it  the  people  that  are  meant  by  the  Kkfiptty  of  the  text,  or  the 

clergy  ?     Romish  translators  write  **  clergy  ; "  but  Protestants  prefer 

**  heritage,**  or  some  such  word.    Some  of  our  learned  men  have  ably  con- 

tttided  that  the  Greek  word  refers  to  the  ^  possessions"  of  the  church ;  but 

this  interpretation  conflicts  with  the  fiact,  that  the  property  of  the  church 

was  administered  by  deacons,  not  by  elders,  or  orurKowovvrts,  having  over- 

nght  of  the  flock, — who  did  not  hold  the  temporalities  of  the  church,  and 

therefore  did  not  exercise  lordship  over  them.    We  will  not  plunge  into 

this  controversy,  which  cannot  be  settled  by  literal  criticbm,  but  observe 

that  the  doeely  literal  rendering  of  our  English  Bible,  while  it  does  not 

invite  a  decision  on  either  side,  is  quite  consistent  with  the  most  weighty 

judgment  of  antiquity,  which  is,  that  St.  Peter  speaks  of  the  people. 

This  judgment  is  found  in  the  earliest  of  all  versions,  the  simple  Syriac, 

which  has  ^  flock.*'    The  Syriae  verse  may  be  literally  translated  thus  :— 

**  Not  88  lords  of  the  flock,  but  so  that  ye  may  be  to  them  a  fair  example.*' 

In  the  Ethiopic,  not  indeed  so  ancient,  but  extremely  valuable  fer  the 

acuteness  with  which  the  writer  paraphrases  the  more  obscure  passages 

of  his  original,  the  sense  ascribed  to  the  xX^pay  of  the  Greek  text  is  given 
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tiini :— '<  Yet  be  not  orerbeariog  to  waid  the  people,  but  be  an  eiaii|k  U 
the  flock." 

While  eensnrbg  the  self-importance  of  our  modem  "BrrthTeii,"«»wit 
be  c&refal  to  call  attention  to  that  free  scope  for  the  exercise  of  iB  ^ 
talents  which  Christianity  gives  to  the  laity.     The  flock  is  do  note  to  W 
silenced  than  it  is  to  be  fleeced.    According  to  the  precedents  sad  ujiiiK* 
tions  of  the  New  Testament,  the  layman  is  under  an  obligttioii  to  'W 
ready  to  giro  to  erery  man  that  asketh  him  a  reason  of  the  hope  thii 
is  in  him,  with  meekness  and  fear.''    This  we  too  wdl  vndenlSBJ,  tai 
most  of  oar  readers  too  freely  carry  into  practice,  for  ns  to  argue  the  pobt. 
It  is  a  settled  matter.    Yet  certain  anti-clerical  zealots,  who  speak  ai  if 
their  lay  brethren  needed  emancipation  from  clerical  constraints,  vnA  1m 
informed  that  snch  restraints  as  they  complain  of  were  nerer  imposed 
npon  the  laity  in  the  earlier  ages  of  Christianity  ;  nor  can  they  aowlie 
imposed  upon  tlie  people  in  any  free  Protestant  country.     Learned  nd 
devout  laymen  may  be  sure  that  they  are  not  in  any  danger  of  beiaf 
frowned  into  silence ;   but,  on  the  contrary,  that  their  labouia  for  tke 
honour  and  extension  of  true  Ciiristianity  will  ever  be  wdcomed  with 
respectful  gratitude.    Such  Ial)ourers,  in  the  earlier  centuries,  were  Jarfa, 
the  Philosopher  and  Martyr ;  Minutiae  Felix,  Amobius,  and  LactSB^ 
rhetoricians  and  lawyers  ;  and  Origen,  master  of  the  Christian  8dioc4  aft 
AIexandria,~a  school  for  martyrs  no  less  than  for  theologians,  a  semisiry 
of  preachers  taught  by  him  for  years  before  his  ordination.    Such  a  laboottr 
was  the  father  of  our  Protestant  theology,  Philip  Melanchthon,  whonem 
took  holy  orders ;   and  Sir  Matthew  Hale  and  Lord  Chancellor  Kin; 
represent  in  later  times  a  mighty  host  of  laymen  whose  hallowed  sctifitks 
were  never  discouraged,  and  will  never  be  forgotten.     And,  fioallj,  oor 
discontented  *<  Christian  Brethren  "  may  learn  from  the  scores  of  thoasui<ii 
of  Wesleyan-Methodist  laymen  who  preach  and  teach  in  intimate  oaioD 
with  their  ministers,  that  there  is  at  least  one  church  in  the  world--^tf 
churches  may  be  left  to  answer  for  themselves — ^where  young  inqaiw 
are  not  left  to  the  precarious  benefits  of  mutual  instruction  amoog  tbi 
untaught  or  the  dogmatizing,  but  are  trained  up  into  maturity,  gaid(4 
recognised,  sent  forth  to  perform  the  most  valuable  services,  and  opheldm 
the  performance,  by  a  clergy  whom  they  do  not  consider  to  be  ineompetAti 
and  by  a  church  which  they  strive  to  extend  and  build  up,  and  not  toore^ 
throw.    In  short,  our  ministers  are  not  lords  over  God's  heritage,  nor  ii 
our  flocks  think  themselves  too  spiritual  to  listen  to  the  voices  of  tktf 
shepherds.    They  have  not  caught  the  infection  of  an  nnscriptmal  oai- 
versal  priestism,  the  prevalence  of  which  delusion  in  some  quaiien  is  w 
much  to  be  deplored. 

To  faithful  pastora  there  is  this  promise  :— «« And  wkm  ih  dirf  ^ 
herd  shall  appear^  ye  ehaU  receive  a  crown  of  glory  that  faddh  nei  «V7* 
A  promise  which  not  only  declares  the  imperishable  nature  of  the  rewan 
^hich  awaits  them,  but  indicates  the  earnestness  of  their  labour,  sad  tbe 
agonising  steadfastness  wherewith   they  struggle  against  STOiy  i»^ 
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power.    They  stand  in  a  peculiar  relation  to  the  Lord  Jeeue  Chriet,  the 
chief  Shepherd  ;  they  being  under-shepherds ; — Christ  the  Captain,  they 
the  soldiers ; — they  enduring  hardness.  He  giving  them  the  victory.  Then, 
when  the  good  fight  shall  have  been  fought,  He  will  appear  in  majesty  and 
glory,  the  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge,  to  give  to  each  of  those  who  love  His 
sppeariug  rov  tni^avow  u/iapatfTUfop, — the  awutranthine  eraum.    As,  of  old, 
the  Gredcs  wove  for  the  victor^s  brow  an  unwithering  crown,  made  of  that 
aDtomnal  phint  called  *' amaranth,*'  because  its  purple  *'ear,"  carrying 
DO  fading  leaf,  nor  emitting  any  evanescent  odour,  spread  itself  hardily 
into  a  wider  growth,  and  shot  up  the  sprouts  again  more  vigorously  as  it 
was  plucked  the  more  ;  and  even  the  crown  thus  woven,  when  laid  aside 
and  dried  the  winter  long,  would  be  revived  and  spring  again,  if  moistened 
with  a  vernal  shower ;  {PKnU  Hut.  Nat.,  zxi.,  23  ;)  so  shall  the  Chris> 
tian  pastor  be  crowned  with  unfading  praise.    Hard  endurance,  courage 
never  wavering,  love  never  cold,  h\\h  never  failing,  humility  unfeigned,  all 
hy  the  grace  of  God,  shall,  by  the  grace  of  God,  be  crowned  with  unwither- 
ing gloiy.  NOBMA, 


FEOM  JERUSALEM  TO  HEBRON. 

I. 

AjfONO  the  ancient  places  in  Palestine  which  belong  exclusively  to  Old- 
Teetament  history,  is  Hebron.  I  went  to  this  patriarchal  town,  from  Jeru- 
salem, by  way  of  Bethlehem.    Leaving  the  city  by  the  Jaffa  gate,  after 
descending  the  western  side  of  Mount  Zion,  and  crossing  the  valley  of  Hin- 
noffl,  you  find  the  road  turning  southward  across  the  plain  of  Rephaim,  and 
running  for  the  most  part  parallel  with  theaq[ueduct  from  Solomon's  Pools. 
This  aqueduct  consists  of  stones  hollowed  into  cylinders,  well  cemented  at 
the  joints,  and  supported  on  walls  or  terraces  of  rock  or  earth,  being  mostly 
concealed  from  sight.  Occasionally,  a  stone  drawn  aside  discloses  a  fracture 
in  the  trough  beneath,  where  the  rambler  may  quench  his  thirst.    Along 
this  path  the  eastern  Magi  travelled  from  the  court  of  Herod  to  ^the  new* 
bom  King"  in  the  stable  at  Bethlehem.    Here  is,  too,  the  *'Well  of  the 
Magi/'  to  which  tradition  has  appended  a  pretty  legend,  assigning  it  as  the 
spot  where  the  star  re-appeared  to  the  wise  men.    It  was  night ;  and  they 
were  uncertain  as  to  their  farther  course ;  when,  as  they  stooped  over  the 
well's  brink,  they  suddenly  saw  the  heavenly  messenger,  which  had  led 
them  from  their  own  land,  brightly  reflected  in  the  still  water  below.  They 
looked  up,  saw  it  glistening  over  head,  and  followed  it  till  it  rested  above 
the  manger  in  which  Jesus  lay.    On  the  right  is  the  plain  of  Rephaim, 
with  the  Convent  of  John  the  Baptist,  erected,  it  is  said,  on  the  spot  where 
he  was  bom ;  and  here  yon  are  led  to  the  grotto  where  the  Viigin  pro- 
nounced the  sublime  hymn,  beginning,  **  My  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord.'* 
Before  we  came  to  Bethlehem,  we  passed  within  a  stone's  throw  of  Rachel's 
Tomb.    It  lies  in  sight  of  the  town,  scarcely  a  mile  distant    This  is  one 
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of  the  few  ahrims  which  Modems,  Jews,  and  ChxiBtuaia  agree  to  luMir, 
and  concerning  which  their  txaditiona  are  identical.    The  Jews  oH  it  bj 
the  simple  name  of  *<  Our  Mother  Rachel."    The  narratiTe  in  the  BiUi  (H 
is  hardly  needful  to  say)  is  simple,  graphic,  and  affecting.  **  The^  jeuacjvd 
from  Bethel  ;*  and  there  was  hot  a  Uttle  way  to  come  to  £phiath.....»~« 
And  Rachel  died,  and  was  hnried  in  the  way  to  Ephrathy  whidi  is  Bctkk> 
hem.**    The  pillar  Jacob  set  up  over  the  graye  of  his  beLored  wife  wnitili 
there  in  the  time  of  Moses ;  (Gen.  xxxr.  16-20 ;)  and  Samnd  wg&kid 
**  Rachel's  sepulchre  in  the  border  of  Benjamin."    JooephiU  allades  to  it 
as  <<over  against  Ephrath/'  (Bethlehem,)  which  describes  iU  sttnsliofi 
exactly.    There  is  nothing  imposing  in  the  buildinig  which  now  bein 
RachePs  name ;  but  that  it  covers  her  dust  there  seenas  to  be  no  doobC 
The  spot  is  as  wild  and  solitary  as  can  well  be  conceived.    There  no  psfaii 
or  cypresses  give  you  their  shelter  from  the  blast ;  not  a  ungle  tree  aprcsdi 
its  shade  where  rest  the  ashes  of  the  beautiful  mother  of  Israel.    Hwd  b/ 
the  spot  marked  by  this  simple  monument,  where  Rachel  had  died  in  giving 
birth  to  Benjamin,t  Jacob's  tents  were  pitched  ;  and  around  it  his  flocb 
pastured  during  that  anxious  time  of  heart-wearing  suspense.  The  **  pillsr  " 
reared  by  the  mourning  patriarch  has  long  since  been  swept  away;  btt 
thirty  centuries  of  sorrow  have  not  been  able  to  sweep  away  the  mesKvycC 
its  site  from  the  hearts  of  Rachel's  posterity.  The  Jews  have  recently  sao- 
ceeded  in  purchasing  from  the  Moslems  the  shrine  so  dear  to  them ;  ssd 
around  the  graves  of  their  mother,  their  own  tombs  are  scattered.^ 

On  the  right  of  Rachel's  tomb  is  the  village  of  Beit  J&la,  probaUy  tb» 
Zelzah  mentioned  by  Samuel  in  sending  Saul  home  after  anointing  bioi 
King  at  Ramah.  (1  Sam.  x.  2.)  The  place  was  called  Zelah  by  Joshoa. 
(xvlii.  28.)    Beit  J^  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  hill-slope,  embowtied 


*  It  wai  here  that  <<  Ueborah,  Rebekah*8  nuTse,  died ;  and  she  was  buried  bcnmb 
Bethel  under  an  oak  :  and  the  name  of  it  waa  caUed  AUon-bacfanth,**  ike  9ak  ^wttf- 
wg,  (Gen.  zxxv.  8.) 

t  Benjamin,  ''son  of  the  right  hand/*  waa  appropriately  named  bj  \&b  netber, 
Benoni,  <*aon  of  my  pain.*'  Uia  ikther,  however,  not  improbably  to  avoid  tbc  bid 
omen  implied  in  such  a  name,  and  to  indicate  the  auocour  which  he  expected  to  reccnc 
from  the  child  in  his  declining  yean,  gaTC  him,  by  aomething  Uke  a  ploy  on  the  ««i 
the  name  of  Benjamin,  which  diflfbis  in  aound  but  little  from  the  name  dMMB  bf 
Rachel 

X  "  Aicending  the  hill  from  the  tomb,**  writes  Lientenant  Lyneb,  in  describiM  b* 
joamey  from  Jerusalem  to  Bethlehem,  **  and  for  the  aeeood  time  dnrii^  the  ride  fto%- 
niaing  the  Dead  Sea  through  gorges  in  the  moontaina,  we  paaaed  aome  cztenaife  afiw 
orchards,  and,  after  turning  aside  to  the  left  to  look  at  a  neariy  dry  ctatcn,  cdhi 
Darid'i  Well,  we  entered  Bethlehem.  To  the  east  of  Bethlehem  ia  the  hill  ^hm 
the  shepherds  heard  the  annunciation  of  the  birth  of  the  Meaaiah ;  and  in  the  pbaa 
below,  tho  field  where  Ruth  gleaned  after  the  reapers.  The  coontiy  amad  «w 
luxuriant  with  yegetation,  and  the  yellow  grain  waa  lUling  beneath  the  aicUe.  .AJoaf 
the  lower  slopes,  and  in  the  bottom  of  the  wJley,  were  oontinnoia  grof«s,viibs 
▼erdant  carpet  beneath  them.  It  was  the  moat  rtural  and  the  lofeliest  ipot  «c  bid 
aeen  in  Palestine.*'  The  pretty  tale  of  eariy  agricultural  lifo,  contained  in  tbc  Book 
of  Ruth,  givea  a  pleasant  interest  to  Bethlehem  and  iU  oom-flelds. 
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amidst  olire  and  fruit-tree  grores.  It  is  inhabited  solely  by  Christians. 
The  tradition  fonnerly  was  carrenty  that  no  Mohammedan  could  live  in  it 
more  than  two  years.  Its  taxable  males,  above  fifteen  years  of  age,  are 
reckoned  at  five  hundred ;  indicating  a  population  of  about  two  thousand 
sonli.  Here  the  Latin  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  has  his  residence,  and  a  large 
chorch  has  also  been  built  by  the  Romanists.  On  the  right,  also,  is  the 
Wilderness  of  St.  John,  wherein  the  Baptist  practised  his  austerities.  In 
that  direction,  too,  on  the  route  from  Jerusalem  to  Gaza,  is  the  valley  of 
Elah,  now  the  Wady-es-Snmt,  where  David  slew  the  giant ;  and  in  the 
▼alley  before  us,  it  is  said,  the  army  of  Sennacherib  the  Assyrian  was 
encamped,  when 

"  The  angel  of  death  spread  his  wings  on  the  blast '* 

After  proceeding  a  little  farther,  and  riding  up  a  somewhat  steep  path, 
we  entered  Bethlehem.  Independently  of  all  associations,  its  appearance  is 
striking.  It  is  situated  on  a  narrow  ridge,  which  projects  eastward  from 
the  central  mountain-range,  and  breaks  down  abruptly  in  terraced  slopes  to 
deep  valleys  on  the  north,  east,  and  south.  The  terraces — admirably  kept, 
and  covered  with  rows  of  luxuriant  olives,  intermixed  with  the  fig  and  the 
▼iae— flweep  in  graceful  curves  round  the  ridge,  regular  as  stairs.  On  the 
eastern  brow,  separated  from  the  village  by  a  kind  of  esplanade,  stands  the 
great  convent,  grim  and  grey  as  an  old  baronial  casUe,  and  resembling  a 
fortress  more  than  an  ecclesiastical  edifice.  It  is  strong ;  and  its  defensive 
power  has  often  been  tested  by  the  Arabs.  In  its  low  door  is  seen  a  curious 
eTidence  of  the  turbulence  of  the  land.  This  is  not  four  feet  high,  being 
made  thus  low  to  prevent  marauders  from  riding  boldly  into  the  house. 
You  find  an  enormous  irregular  pile  of  buildings,  consisting  of  the  Church 
of  the  Nativity,  with  the  three  convents,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Armenian, 
abutting  respectively  on  its  north-eastern,  south-eastern,  and  south-western 
sides.  Externally,  there  is  nothing  to  call  attention,  save  the  size,  the 
strength,  and  the  commanding  site.  You  look  down  upon  those  fields^  the 
scene  of  Ruth's  romantic  story ;  and  over  that  wilderness  where  David,  her 
great-grandson,  kept  his  father's  sheep,  (1  Sam.  xvi.  11,)  and  where,  pro- 
bably, the  shepherds  were  abiding  with  their  flocks  by  night,  when  **  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  shone  round  about  them,"  and  an  angel  proclaimed  the 
''good  tidings  of  great  joy."  (Luke  ii.  8-18.)  *'  Bethlehem,  in  the  land  of 
Jadab,"  is,  in  very  truth,  **  not  the  least  among  the  princes  of  Judah."  There 
dawned  the  light  which  illumines  and  blesses  man  while  time  is,  and,  when 
time  is  no  longer,  guides  him  to  a  glorious  immortality.  There  b  but  one 
faith  now  professed  in  Bethlehem  ;  and  that  is  the  faith  of  Him  who  was 
laid  an  infant  in  the  manger  here.  But,  alas  1  Christianity  is  little  more 
than  nominal ;  so  disfigured  is  it  by  superstition.  The  inhabitants  number 
about  three  thousand.  They  are  peasants,  and  cultivate  the  fields  and  ter- 
need  gardens  around ;  while  some  of  them  also  carve  shells  illustrative  of 
Scripture  subjects,  and  make  crosses,  rosaries,  &c.,  for  sale  to  the  pilgrims. 
Some  of  the  articles,  wrought  in  mother-of-pearl,  are  carved  with  more  skill 
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than  one  would  expect  to  find  in  this  remote  qnaiter  ;  and  the 
ship  in  Bome  instances  would  not  discredit  the  artists  of  Britain, 

On  leaving  Bethlehem,  after  a  ride  of  about  two  milefl^  we  esme  t»  the 
yalley  of  Urt^  and  called  at  the  residence  of  Sir.  Mesholkm,  «W  \m 
some  land  here  under  cultivation,  chiefly  in  garden  and  orchard,  for  tibi 
produce  of  which  he  finds  a  market  at  Jerusalem*    The  Tillage  of  Uitsa  k 
situated  in  a  narrow  glen,  with  high  shelving  banks  of  limeatone,  naked  ui 
broken.    The  bed  of  the  glen,  not  above  fifty  or  sixty  yards  wide,  isasv 
a  blooming  garden,  well  stocked  with  fruit-trees, and  plots  of  vcgetaUessad 
esculent  plants,  which  show  that  the  industry  of  the  West  baa  hsce  beta 
grafted  on  the  fertility  of  the  East.    This  great  improvemeat  has  been 
chiefly  effected  by  the  labours  of  Mr.  Meshullara,  a  ChrisUan  Israelite,  who 
tills  a  portion  of  the  soil  of  his  fatherland,  and  gathers  an  abundant  return 
for  his  labour.    Once  a  fortnight,  one  of  the  English  Missionaries  reddest 
in  Jerusalem  comes  hither  to  hold  religious  service  with  this  convert  end 
his  family.    In  the  vsle  of  Urt^s  once  flourished  the  gardens  of  Solomon. 
**  I  planted  me  vineyards,"  says  the  wise  king  ;  **  I  made  me  gardens  sad 
orchards,  and  I  planted  trees  in  them  of  all  kind  of  fruits :  I  made  me  pools 
of  water,  to  water  therewith  the  wood  that  bringeth  forth  trees.*'  (Ecdea. 
ii.  4-6.)    These  gardens  suggested  much  of  the  imagery  of  the  Canticles. 
The  great  reservoirs  still  remain.    It  was  while  David's  renowned  son  was 
thus  testing  the  good  the  earth  contained,  only  to  find  that  without  God  it 
was  naught,  that  he  tells  us,  ^*  I  made   me  great  works  ;  I  builded  rae 

houses My  wisdom  remained  with  me;  and  whatsoever  mine  eyes 

desired  I  kept  not  from  them,  I  withheld  not  my  heart  from  any  joy;  for 
my  heart  rejoiced  in  all  my  labour." 

The  wealth  of  Solomon  was  almost  boundless.  He  had  a  thousssd 
chariots,  and  twelve  thousand  horses, — according  to  Josephus,  twenty 
thousand, — which  were  ridden  by  young  men  admirably  skilled  to  mansgs 
them.  These  equestrians  were  all  dressed  in  purple ;  and  when  the  snn 
shone  on  their  hair,  which  was  intermixed  with  threads  of  gold,  the  efieet 
was  most  beautiful.  Solomon  himself  rode,  dressed  in  white,  in  a  cbsriot 
attended  by  these  men,  having  arms  and  quivers,  to  a  pleasant  house  he 
had  at  Etham,  near  the  city,  in  which  he  much  delighted  for  the  beauty  o( 
its  gardens,  walks,  and  fountains. 

The  delicious  gardens  to  which,  in  the  early  sunlight  of  snmmer^s  msm- 
ing,  he  was  wont  in  his  majesty  to  ride  prosperously,  were  about  fifty  stsdii 
from  Jerusalem.  The  palace  gates,  the  city  gates,  fly  open  ;  and,  with  iD 
his  glittering  array,  Solomon,  **  perfumed  with  myrrh  and  frankinccese, 
with  all  powders  of  the  merchant,"  drives  forth,  while  the  pavement 
echoes  with  the  horses'  hoofs  of  his  gorgeous  escort,  and  rattles  with  his 
wheels.  '*  King  Solomon  made  himself  a  chariot  of  the  wood  of  Lehaooo. 
He  made  the  pillars  thereof  of  silver,  the  bottom  thereof  of  gold,  the  covering 
of  it  of  purple."  With  his  spouse  at  his  side,  he  goes  forth  "  in  the  day  ef 
the  gladness  of  his  heart."  **  For,  lo !  the  winter  is  past,  the  nia  is  over 
and  gone ;  the  flowers  appear  on  the  earth  ;  the  time  of  the  singii^  of  birds 
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it  eooM,  aad  the  Toioe  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  the  land ;  the  fig*tree  pnt- 
(eth  forth  her  green  figa^  and  the  vines  with  the  tender  grape  give  a  good 
smell."    The  fifty  f  arlonga  are  passed,  and  the  ^  garden  enclosed  "  receives 
iU  lord ;  the  garden  **  with  pleasant  fruits ;  camphire  with  spikenard, 
spikenard  and  saffron ;  calamus  and  cinnamon,  with  all  trees  of  frankin* 
eeue ;  myirh  and  aloes,  with  all  the  chief  spices :  a  fountain  of  gardens,  a 
well  of  liviog  waters,  and  streams  from  Lehanon,"  where,  when  the  south 
wiod  blew,  the  scent  of  the  spices  flowed  out  through  the  air.    **  I  hare 
gathered  my  myrrh  with  my  sptce  ;  I  have  eaten  my  honeycomb  with  my 
honey ;  I  have  drunk  my  wine  with  my  milk.........I  went  down  into  the 

garden  of  nuts  to  see  the  fruits  of  the  valley,  to  see  whether  the  vine 
floorished,  and  the  pomegranates  budded." 

Soch  is  a  literal  description  of  the  splendour  and  luxury  of  Israel*s 
DOBsrch.  But  all  this,  so  beautifully  told  in  the  glowing  style  of  oriental 
expreesion,  has  a  double  meaning :  for  it  is  the  voice  of  inspiration  that 
speaks  to  us.  All  that  we  read  was  indeed,  in  a  sense,  true  of  Solomon : 
hii  wisdom. and  his  magnificence  were  realities  ;  but  each  exquisite  passage 
has  a  figurative  meaning  as  well,  and  refen  to  One  ^  greater  than  Solomon.'* 
The  wise  king  has  been  regarded  as  a  type  of  Christ ;  and  hb  going  forth 
with  his  <'love,"  his  **  sister,"  his  *'  spouse,"  as  a  figure  of  Christ's  tender* 
oesa,  watchfulness,  and  loving  compassion  for  His  church.  That  church 
includes  all  who,  under  either  the  old  or  the  new  dispensation,  have  in  their 
hearts  believed  and  worshipped  the  world's  Redeemer.  Their  faith  may 
have  looked  forward,  centuries  before,  to  His  advent  in  Bethlehem ;  or  it 
nay  have  clung  to  Him  when  He  wrought  wonden  before  their  eyes  in 
Paleetine ;  or  it  may  look  back  over  centuries  to  His  atoning  sacrifice  on 
the  cross.  But  all  faithful  souls  are  alike  included  within  the  **  garden 
enclosed,"  where  the  Bridegroom  rejoices  over  the  bride. 

The  village  of  Urtfts  is  little  better  than  a  mass  of  ruins ;  and  the  inhabit* 
ants  look  as  if  they  had  shared  in  the  calamity.  They  are  described  aa 
approaching  the  troglodytes,  living  half  in  caves,  half  in  sheds, — for  houses 
they  cannot  be  called.  But  there  are  some  remains  that  point  to  more  prosper* 
ons  sges.  The  massive  foundations  of  a  tower,  a  low  wall  of  hewn  stone,  rocks 
excavated  and  scarped,  and  old,  tomb-like  grottos,  may  be  seen  in  the  glen, 
and  along  the  precipitous  bank.  This  is  unquestionably  the  site  of  Etbam, 
or  Etam,  built  by  Rehoboam,  along  with  Bethlehem  and  Tekoa.*  (2  Chron. 
xi.  0.) 

We  proceeded  along  the  vale,  through  which  a  fine  stream  of  water  was 

*  When  Rehoboam,  wise  Solomon*s  foolish  son,  (son  also  of  Naamah,  the 
Amxnonitess,  one  of  those  heathen  beauties  who  had  led  wise  Solomon  astray,)  had 
broken  up  the  kingdom  of  hit  grandfiither ;  and  when,  of  all  the  tribes,  Jndah  and 
Benjamin  alone,  for  Dsvid*i  sake,  dung  to  David*8  heir ;  ••  he  built  cttiea  fi>r  defence 
in  Judah.**  He  also  strengthened  others  of  the  fenced  cities;  "he  fortified  the 
stronghold!,  and  put  captains  in  them,  and  store  of  rictual,  and  of  oil  and  wine.  And 
in  erery  several  city  he  put  shields  and  spears,  and  made  them  exceeding  strong.*' 
Among  those  whose  fortifications  he  built  was  Etham ;  and,  perhaps,  the  ruined  tower 
day  hare  been  his  work. 
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flowiQgy  rapplied  £rom  a  oopiovs  ^ring ;  and  ahortl j  aftenraid  m  aedfti 
at  the  far-&med  Pools  of  Solomon*    The  lower  pool,  thongh  not  Ml,  M  a 
good  qoantitj  of  water,  not  quite  dear,  bnt  yet  free  from  that  duMlontiaB, 
that  turbid  yellow,  which  had  been  obserred  in  the  upper  FofA  of  Gikaa, 
and  in  the  Pool  of  Hezekiah.    The  middle  one  of  the  three  wm  cBflj; 
and  the  third,  or  nppermoet  one,  was  nearly  so,  having  soiSeieBt  tnfter 
only  to  cover  asmall  portion  of  its  area.    I  descended  by  aome  ivdeiteps 
to  the  bottom  of  this  last.    The  three  pools  are  each  on  a  difierent  levd,  d 
a  quadrangular  figure,  but  varying  in  siae,  and  sitoate  nearly  in  a  row. 
They  are  partly  built  on  the  sides  with  hewn  stones,  and  partly  hewn  oat 
of  the  solid  rock,  the  workmanship  having  an  appeannce  of  great  snti- 
quity.    These  reservoirs  are  worthy  of  the  renowned  monareh  whose  nsois 
they  bear,  though  they  are  not  directly  mentioned  in  Scripture.    They  sre 
designed  to  regulate  the  supply  of  the  indispensable  element  of  water,  wUdi 
of  old  was  conducted  to  Jerusalem  by  way  of  Bethlehem.    An  aquedufl 
winds  through  hill  and  dale  to  the  holy  city,  and  enda  in  the  Haiam 
where  of  old  the  temple  stood.    The  difficulties  of  the  ground  are  greift, 
and  the  distance  is  long ;  the  winding  course  being  from  twelve  to  fouiteea 
miles.    We  know  nothing  of  the  appliances  by  which,  in  Solomon^  sge, 
levels  were  taken.    That  they  were  calculated  correctly,  is  evident;  for 
water  still  flows  through  a  considerable  portion  of  the  aqnednet.    Stmt 
persons,  slow  to  give  due  credit  to  the  Jewish  engineers,  have  oicnd  a 
surmise  which  is  disposed  of  by  the  fsct,  that  there  are  severs!  openings  ia 
th^  aqueduct.    Now,  from  want  of  proper  repair^  the  water  flows  only  as 
far  as  Bethlehem.    The  pools  are  constructed  in  a  descending  valky,  as 
that  the  base  ef  the  upper  pool  is  higher  than  the  margin  of  the  one  next 
below  it.    The  upper  one  is  the  smallest,'  and  the  lower  one  the  laigest. 
Their  dimensions  are  said  to  be  as  follows: — ^The  upper  pool  muaswrs 
three  hundred  and  eighty  feet  loi^,  twenty-five  feet  deep^  and  two  hundred 
and  thirty-six  feet  wide  at  the  eastern  end.    The  western  extremity  is 
seven  feet  narrower.    The  middle  pool  b  four  hundred  and  twenty-thiee 
feet  long,  thirty*nine  feet  deep,  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide  at  the 
eastern   end,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  fe^  at  the  western  end :  it  is 
one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  below  the  upper  pool.    The  lower  pool  is  two 
hundred  and  forty-eight  feet  farther  down  the  valley  than  the  middle  one ; 
and  is  five  hundred  and  eighty-two  feet  long,  fifty  feet  deep,  and  two 
hundred  and  seven  feet  wide  at  its  eastern  extremity,  being  one  hnndRd 
and  forty-eight  feet  wide  at  its  western  end.    There  b  a  good  fbuakaia 
near  the  pools. 

On  leaving  these,  our  course  by  over  wild  hills^  some  beiQg  quite  hut, 
while  on  others  there  was  a  alight  covering  of  brushwood.  Huge  rooadcd 
masses  of  mountain  scenery,  for  the  most  part  desolate  and  dreary,  focmel 
the  only  prospect  before  us.  A  monotonous  and  inhospitable  hue  was 
stamped  upon  the  whole,  while  the  solitary  grandeur  was  equaHy  remsrk* 
able.  Cameb  are  still,  as  they  were  in  Scripture  times^  the  prineipsl 
beasts  of  burden  in  Palestine ;  the  roads  being  not  soited  for  eaits  or 
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riagei.  A  few  of  these  patietit  animals  we  met»  loaded  with  brushwood, 
which  is  used  for  fnel,  and  whiph  thejr  were  carrying  probably  to  Bethle* 
hem,  if  not  to  Jerusalem,  this  <  article  being  very  scarce  and  dear  in  the 
leaaon  when  it  is  most  required.  Chareqal  is  much  used  for  fires.  Of 
coal  or  coke  I  saw  none.  The  eamelsy  so  laden,  travel  over  very  rough  and 
stony  roads,  and  up  and  down  steep  places  one  would  almost  suppose  impas* 
sable  to  them.  After  alluding  to  their  well-known  habit  of  lying  upon 
the  breast  to  receive  their  burdens,  Dr.  Robinson  adds :  *^  Hardly  lesa 
wonderful  is  the  adaptation  of  their  broad-cuahioned  foot  to  the  arid  sands 
which  it  is  their  lot  chiefly  to  traverse.  As  the  carriers  of  the  east,  the 
'ships  of  the  desert,*  another  important  quality  of  the  camel  is  their  sure* 
fbotedness.  It  is  surprising  to  find  them  travelling  with  so  much  ease  and 
safety  up  and  down  the  moat  rugged  mountain-passes.  They  do  not 
choose  their  way  with  the  like  sagacity  as  the  mule,  or  even  as  the  hone  ; 
bat  they  tread  n^nch  more  surely  and  safely,  and  never  either  slip  or 
stumble.  In  all  our  long  journeys  with  them,  I  do  not  recollect  a  single 
instance ;  and  yet  no  roads  can  be  worse  than  the  passes  in  going  and 
returning  between  Hebron  and  Wady-Miisa."  Here  an^  there,  in  some 
of  the  plains,  there  was  some  relief  to  the  desolate  landscape.  We  saw  the. 
plough  in  motion  upon  the  land,  and  the  rich  soil  of  the  plains  bearing 
signs  of  cultivation.  A  few  miles  from  the  pools  we  passed  a  fountain, 
near  which  were  the  remains  of  a  laige  building.  On  a  hill  roee  a  con- 
spicuous structure,  which,  but  for  its  lonely  and  elevated  position,  might 
have  been  taken  for  a  mosque,  or  a  church.  It  may  be  the  remains  of  one 
of  those  massive  towers  of  defence,  or  border-forts,  with  which  some  of  these 
hills  were  of  old  crowned. 

Our  day's  journey  lay  through  the  heart  of  the  scenery  of  David's 
Paalms.  With  the  sole  exception  of  Hebron,  however,  destruction  has 
fallen  on  all  the  edifices  raised  by  man,  from  **  the  tower  of  the  watchman  " 
to  *<  the  fenced  city."  These  towers,  and  those  on  a  greater  scale  built  as 
**  towers  of  defence,"  or  "  houses  of  defence,"  on  the  tops  of  Judah's  rocky 
heights, — those  craggy  hills  themselves,  with  their  caves  and  hiding-places, 
--furnished  the  sweet  singer  with  many  a  similitude.  And  David's  com* 
parisons  were  all  the  more  apposite  and  forcible,  because,  when  he  wrote 
many  of  his  psalms  in  the  wilderness  of  Judah,  he  was  sorely  pressed  by 
his  foes^  and  had  much  need  of  the  literal  defences  afibrded  by  the  towers, 
and  rocks,  and  caves.  So,  too,  while  admiring  the  aptness  of  his  metaphor, 
and  the  vigour  of  his  expression,  we  see  the  power  and  earnestness  of  his 
trust  in  the  Lord.  No  man  had  more  experience  of  the  value  of  these 
defences,  no  man  had  more  need  of  their  protection,  than  had  the  royal 
psalmist,  when  he  was  driven  about  by  Saul,  and  also  after  he  had  mounted 
the  throne.  '*  Be  Thou  my  strong  rock,  for  a  house  of  defence  to  save 
me :  for  Thou  art  my  rock  and  my  fortress."  **  Hear  my  cry,  0  God  ; 
attend  unto  my  prayer.  From  the  end  of  the  earth  will  I  cry  unto  Thee, 
when  my  heart  b  overwhelmed  :  lead  me  to  the  rock  that  is  higher  than  I. 
For  Thou  hast  been  a  shelter  for  me,  and  a  strong  tower  from  the  enemy." 
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*f  The  Lord  is  mj  rock,  and  my  IbrtaiSy  and  my  ddiTerer ;  ny  G«^Bjr 
■trengthy  in  whom  I  will  tniti ;  mj  buckler,  and  the  horn  of  ray  tMim, 
and  my  high  tower."    *^  Be  Thou  my  strong  habitation,  wheietmtp  Iiiif 
continually  resort/'    ^  Thou  art  my  hiding-plaee ;  Thou  shalt  pracm  «• 
from  trouble ;  thou  shalt  compass  me  about  with  songs  of  ddivenaek" 
*^  He  only  is  my  rock  and  my  salvation ;  He  is  my  defenoe ;  I  duUmtte 
greatly  moTed."    **  The  rock  of  my  strength,  and  my  refuge,  is  in  Goi." 
And  then,  after  giWng  in  this  last  Terse  his  own  ezperienoe  of  Ged'iM- 
ings  with  him,  he  gives  his  counsel  to  the  world  at  latge  for  all  tuse  tt 
come :  ^  Trust  in  Him  at  all  times ;  ye  peoj^e,  pour  out  your  hssit  baiNC 
Him  :  God  is  a  refuge  for  us."    Many  a  time^  when  David  pomed  fi»th 
his  soul  in  these  magnificent  strains,  so  rich  in  the  glowing  imsgery  of 
oriental  verse,  he  was  wearf  of  his  life,  from  the  ceaseless  peiseeatioB  d 
his  foes,  or  oppressed  by  the  sense  of  sin  ;  and  it  was  against  the  saHslli 
of  spiritual  enemies,  as  well  as  earthly  ones,  that  God  was  his  nek  sil 
his  tower  of  defence.    Hb  prosperous  son,  who  had  known  none  of  thtN 
troubles,  perils,  or  anxieties,  and  whose  peaceful  hands,  unstained  with liM, 
were  permitted  to  build  the  glorious  temple  of  the  Most  Hi^  vnis 
in  like  strain  :  **  The  name  of  the  Lord  is  a  strong  tower:  the  figfattsoi 
runneth  into  it,  and  Is  safe." 

As  we  drew  nearer  to  Hebron,  the  countiy  assumed  a  better  appesmee. 
We  passed  a  great  many  bushes,  not  higher  than  a  common  hedge-fesee^ 
on  which  large  crops  of  fine  acorns  were  growing.  They  are  called  dvsif 
oaks,  though  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  trees  at  all,  in  the  eemman 
acceptation  of  the  term.  The  road  Was  very  stony  for  a  long  dislsaee. 
On  either  side  the  land  was  cultivated ;  there  were  more  trees  visible ;  ssd, 
as  we  came  still  nearer  to  the  town,  the  ground  was  for  the  moat  psit 
divided  off  into  plots,  or  small  enclosures,  which  gave  considerable  variety, 
as  well  as  improvement,  to  the  scenery.  This  plain,- which  has  a  geatl« 
fall  towards  Hebron,  is  evidently  fertile,  and  would  appear  to  moch  gresttr 
advantage  when  seen  at  a  favourable  season  of  the  year,  with  the  eon 
ripening,  and  the  fruit-trees  adorned  with  their  produce.  A  slight  dcseest 
brought  us  into  the  town,  as  the  shades  of  evening  were  setting  in,  sboot 
seven  hours  from  the  time  we  left  Jerusalem.  From  the  Pools  of  SoIodob 
this  place  is  distant  about  three  hours.  My  accommodation  for  the  aigM 
was  in  the  house  of  a  Jew.  As  there  are  no  public  lamps  here  to  light  tp 
the  streets,  and  as  I  arrived  when  daylight  was  fast  disappearii^,  there 
was  no  inducement  to  venture  forth  into  the  town  before  the  fd^owia^ 
morning.  The  way  to  my  temporary  abode  was  through  a  long,  BsneVf 
and  by  no  means  straight  passage.  Daring  the  evening  I  looked  into  ooe 
of  the  synagogues,  which  was  in  an  obscure  situation,  hidden  in  a  naitow 
alley  or  passage.  It  ivas  lighted  up  at  the  time ;  and  there  wers  s 
few  Jews  in  attendance.  The  Jewish  quarter  lies  to  the  right  ss  yoe 
enter  the  town.  I  had  an  **  upper  room  "  for  my  apartment,  koking  tornid 
the  valley  of  Eshcol.    It  was  beautifully  moonlight  during  the  night 

The  Sephardim  Jews  of  Hebron  are  described  by  Dr.  Wibcnasapoor 
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tod  imaQ  oommanityy  ooDusting  of  forty^-five  familie?,  with  about  two 
hnndred  and  fifty  Boula**  With  one  or  two  exceptionsy  they  consider  it  anbe-» 
eoming  the  object  they  have  in  view  in  eettling  in  so  holy  a  country^— thatof 
weeping  and  mourning  over  its  desolations,  near  the  tombs  of  the  patriarchs 
to  whom  it  was  of  old  given  in  everlasting  covenant, — to  engage  in  secular 
employments ;  and,  consequently,  they  are  supported  almost  entirely  by 
eontribotions  supfdied  from  foreign  countries.  The  heads  of  forty  of  the 
firoilies  were  bom  in  Hebron ;  while  those  of  five  have  come  hither  from  a 
distance.  They  rent  no  fields,  but  one  or  two  of  them  have  small  gardens. 
They  purchase  grapes  from  the  vale  of  EBhcol  in  their  season,  which  are 
remarkably  good,  like  those  which  the  spies  carried  to  Moses  ;  and  wine  is 
made  of  them  in  considerable  quantities.  They  are  much  straitened  for  room 
in  the  quarter  which  they  occupy  ;  being  huddled  together  in  a  few  houses, 
to  all  of  which  there  is  a  common  door.  Besides  these  there  are  a  few 
families  of  the  Ashkenazim,  or  German  Jews,  settled  in  Hebron.  They 
include  some  fifty  or  sixty  persons  in  number,  and  are  principally  from 
Poland  and  Russia.  The  great  object  they  have  in  view,  in  coming  to  the 
Holy  Land,  is  that  they  may  die  there.  It  is  remarkable  that  they  call 
their  burying-ground  at  Hebron,  **  the  house  of  the  living.*'  Though 
despised  and  trampled  upon,  they  still  linger  in  Judah's  capital,  and  hover 
about  its  tombs.  Through  a  small  opening  in  the  great  wall  of  the  Haram, 
within  which  stands  the  mosque  that  encloses  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  they 
are  sometimes  permitted  to  look  into  the  internal  court,  and  there  they 
wail  their  fallen  estate,  and  the  glory  departed  from  Israel.  At  Hebron 
still  they  live  in  earnest  hope  of  the  advent  of  the  Messiah.  They  love 
the  soil  which  was  trodden  by  the  feet  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob ;  and 
blindly  think  it  has  virtue  to  heal  their  souls.  Their  burying-ground  is 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  town.  There,  for  many  and  many  a  genera- 
tion, Israel's  outcast  children  have  been  interred.  Down  the  valley  of 
Eshcol,  from  the  direction  of  Abraham's  Oak,  came  the  wise  and  mighty 
Abner,  recalled  to  Hebron  by  Joab's  messenger ;  and  here  he  was  treache- 
rously  assassinated  by  the  fierce  son  of  Zeruiah  ;  and  here,  perhaps  to  the 
present  burying-ground  of  the  Jews,  Abner's  funeral  procession  passed, 
when,  with  his  clothes  rent,  "  David  himself  followed  the  bier,"  and  then 
lifted  up  his  voice  and  wept  at  Abner's  grave,  for  the  prince  and  the  great 
man  fallen  that  day  in  Israel. 

Next  morning  I  went  into  the  town,  and  passed  through  the  long  and 
gloomy  bazaar,  which  lies  on  a  level  with  the  valley,  hoping  to  procure 
some  bitumen,  or  asphalt,  from  the  Dead  Sea,  or  Bahr  Lut,  {**  Sea  of  Lot,'*) 
as  it  is  called  by  the  Arabs.  I  had  been  informed  at  Jerusalem  that  the 
article  was  easily  procurable  in  the  bazaars  at  Hebron,  and  at  a  trifling  cost. 
I  was  not  successful,  however,  in  meeting  with  any  specimens  here,  though 
one  or  two  large  lumps  were  subsequently  obtained  in  Jerusalem.    At 

*  The  Sepbaidim  Jews  are  of  Spanish  origin,  having  been  driven  out  of  that 
eountiy  in  1497  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  The  Aahkenazim  are  Jews  of  German 
and  Polish  origin. 
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Hebron  there  are  mamifaetarieB^  where  they  snake  great  qoolitki  of 
oolonred  glass  rings,  used  as  bracelets  by  women  and  children  tlmn^bit 
Palestine,  and  also  largely  purchased  by  pilgrims.    Small  glsa  hi^^ 
bottles,  tumblers,  ftc,  are  likewise  made  here ;  the  lampa  being  nnly 
exported  to  Egypt.  It  appear^  also,  there  is  here  an  eztenaiTe  msmrfirtsiy 
of  water-skins.    At  the  futher  end  of  the  town,  I  tamed  to  the  left,  weil 
a  short  distance  on  the  ascent,  and  saw  the  high  and  massiTe  wall  wbidk 
surrounds  the  Haram,  or  sacred  enclosure,  within  which  lies  the  ttsnd 
Machpelah,  where  the  patriarchs  and  their  wires  awut  the  resnnectioa  of 
the  just.    This  wall  is  constructed  of  Tory  strong  masoniy ;  the  stoati 
beiDg  of  laige  siae,  w^  hewn  and  squared,  and  apparently  of  great  aatiqidty. 
!rhere  is  a  small  carity  in  one  part  of  the  wall,  not  fiv  from  the  groaad, 
which  is  regarded  with  superstitious  interest  on  some  aeooont  or  other,  sad 
into  which  Tisiters  usually  thrust  their  hand.  The  Hanm  ia  a  quadrssga- 
lar  building,  and  measures  nearly  two  hundred  feet  in  length  by  one  koa- 
dred  and  fourteen  feet  in  width,  its  dark  grey  walls  riaing  abont  fifty  ftrt 
in  height,  without  window  or  opening  of  any  description,  except  two  flasll 
entrances  at  the  south-east  and  south-west  comers.  It  atanda  nearly  on  tlw 
crest  of  the  hill  which  forms  the  eastern  side  of  the  Talley,  on  the  ilopsi 
and  at  the  base  of  which  the  town  is  strewn.    It  is  remarkable  how  this 
venerable  stracture,  quite  aflPecting  in  its  hue  of  hoary  grey  and  the  archsac 
forms  of  its  masonry,  thus  rising  above  the  meaner  buildings  which  it  has 
so  often  beheld  in  ruins^  dignifies^  and,  so  to  speak,  aocentnates  the  geoanl 
monotony  of  the  town  of  Hebron.    These  exterior  walls^  built  of  grat 
stones  bevelled  and  hewn  smooth,  like  thoee  in  the  portion  of  the  aaocot 
wall  belonging  to  the  substructure  of  the  temple  at  Jeroaalem,  eneloie  s 
court,  in  which  stands  a  mosque,  once  a  Christian  church  ;  and  this  eoa- 
tuns  the  comparatively  modem  tombs  raised  to  the  patriarchs*  honoer. 
Beneath  this  building  lies  the  cave,  the  actual  place  of  their  aepnltare ;  sod 
Moslems  themselves  are  rarely  permitted  to  enter  this  very  sacred  lecea. 
That  the  cave  of  Machpelah  is  enclosed  within  the  walls  of  the  mooqufl^  ^ 
may  feel  pretty  confident.    There  is  the  warranty  of  unbroken  tradidoa, 
extending  from  patriarchal  times  to  our  own ;  and  no  mtional  doubt  atcd 
be  entertained  on  the  subject.    The  area  within  and  round  the  walls  of  tht 
Haram  is  the  plot  of  ground  purchased  by  Abraham  from  Ephmn  the  Hittitei 
in  order  that  he  might  bury  his  dead  out  of  hb  sight.    Of  the  conteoti  of 
this  enclosure,  it  seems,  till  recently  we  had  only  the  most  meager  and  cos- 
fused  accounts.    The  site  is  one  of  the  holiest  of  Moslem  sanctuaries ;  sad, 
since  the  occupation  of  Palestine  by  them,  it  haa  been  entirely  dosMl  to 
Chrbtians,  and  partially  to  Jews,  who  are  allowed  on  rare  occasions  cdj  to 
look  in  through  an  aperture. 

There  are  three  fine  minarets  in  the  town,  riang  high  above  the  otber 
buildings.  Hebron  may  be  r^arded  as  the  capital  of  the  tribe  of  Judab ; 
and,  in  trath,  with  the  exception  of  Jerasalem,  there  b  no  city  of  Paloitiot 
whiuh  is  of  higher  historical  interest  and  importance.  It  b  one  of  tbe 
ancient  among  all  the  cities  of  the  world  still  exisUiig,  and  in  this 
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h  the  rival  of  Damascus.  It  was  well  known  when  Abraham  entered 
Canaan  three  thousand  seren  hundred  and  eighty  years  ago  ;  (Gen.  xiii. 
18 ;)  and  it  is  said  to  havts  been  built  seven  years  before  Zoar,  in  Egypt, 
the  ancient  capitalj»f  the  Pharaohs.  Zoar  has  for  ages  been  a  desolation, 
while  Hebron  still  survives.  The  earliest  associations  that  cling  round  its 
name  are  all  connected  with  Abraham.  When  the  patriarch  went  forth 
from  Ur  of  the  Chaldeesi  he  was  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  according  to  the 
doxation  of  man's  life  in  that  vigorous  young  world, — for  he  was  seventy- 
five  years  old.  If  a  great  noinad  chief  ean  be  ^d  to  have  had  any  home, 
A^nham's  hom«  was  at  Hebron.  Here  transpired  ^any  of  the  most  awe- 
inspiring  events  of  his  wonderful  career :  for  it  was  here  ho  talked  with 
God  as  with  a  friiend,  and  was  petmitted  to  plead  with  the  Almighty.  How 
marvellous  does  such  close  converse  of  man  with  his  Creator  appear  I  Now 
no  longer  does  the  Divinity  assume  a  visible  garb,  in  which  to  meet  mortals 
face  to  face  ;  but  He  is  still  as  near  to  us,  as  much  around  us  and  about  our 
path,  as  He  was  to  the  father  of  the  faithful  during  that  mysterious  aiid 
fiuniliar  intercourse  on  this  hill;  or  under  Mamre's  oak.  The  present  name 
of  Hebron  preserves  a  remembrance  of  Abraham'^  intimate  commuQion 
with  God  :  and  who  can  say  that  its  continuous  existence  b  not  designed 
to  keep  up  the  remembrance  of  the  great  patriarch,  and  of  the  example  of 
faith  which  he  set  to  all  posterity?  By  the  Ifioskms  Abraham  is  called 
£1  Khujil,  **  the  friend/*  namely,  of  God, — a  name  which  they  give  to  the 
city  around  his  sepulchre,  and  by  which  alone  is  it  now  known.  In  the 
writings  of  Moses  it  is  sometimes  called  Mamre,  (Gen»  xxiii.  19  ;  xxxv. 
27,)  probably  from  Mamre,  an  ancient  Amorite,  who,  like  his  brothers 
Eshcol  and  Aner,  was  in  alliance  with  Abram,  (Gen.  xiv.  13, 24,)  and 
under  the  shade  of  whose  oak-grove  the  patriarch  dwelt  in  the  interval 
between  his  residences  at  Bethel  and  at  Beersheba.  (Gen.  xiii.  18 ;  xviii. 
1.)  The  ancient  city  lay  in  a  valley  ;  and  the  two  pools  now  existing,  one 
of  which  at  least  is  as  early  as  the  time  of  David,  serve  unquestionably  to 
identify  the  modem  with  the  ancient  site. 

Hebron  was  situated  among  the  mountains,  (Josh.  xx.  7,)  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  hill  country  of  Jndca,  about  twenty  Roman  miles  south  of 
Jerusalem,  and  at  the  same  distance  north  of  Beersheba.  It  is  the  town  of 
highest  elevation  in  all  Syria,  standing  three  thousand  and  twenty-nine  feet 
above  the  Mediterranean,  or  four  hundred  and  nineteen  feet  higher  than 
Jerusalem ;  so  that,  truly,  Jacob  and  his  sons  **  wera  down  into  Egypt."  * 
From  venerable  Hebron  there  is,  toward  the  north-west,  a  view  of  Jerusa- 
lem between  the  hills.  Hebron  itself  was  also,  from  the  metropolis,  a  point 
of  special  interest.  Before  the  morning  sacrifice  could  be  ofiPered,  a  priest 
was  bound  to  ascend  the  temple,  with  his  eyes  toward  Hebron,  to  await  the 


*  It  wsi  from  Hebron  that  Jacob  sent  Joaeph  to  hia  brethren,  after  which  he  loat 
and  moamcd  him  for  many  long  years,  until  in  old  age  the  patriarch  descended  from 
its  lofty  elevation  to  meet  hia  aon  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  From  that  date  no 
dncendanft  of  Abraham  dwelt  here,  until  Joahua  led  Israel  over  Jordan. 
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break  of  day.    As  soon  as  the  dawn  ai^earedy  he  cried,  *^ 
^  Can  yon  see  Hebron  1"  was  the  reply  of  his  fellow^ptieatfl^  who,  ia  ih» 
body  of  the  temple,  were  preparing  for  the  eacrifiee.    If  tfaa  wafa^kfr/pm 
an  answer  in  the  affinnatiyey  the  religions  rites  were  at  once  b^a.  Tbt 
chief  interest  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood  arises^  howeTer,  fipom  tbor 
having  been  so  long  the  fsToarite  camping-giound  of  the  petriirdii^  u^ 
the  scene  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  events  of  their  livea.  Often  vcn 
these  hill-sides  and  thb  fertile  vale  dotted  with  the  vast  flocks  of  the  Chal- 
dean shepherdy  while  his  tent  was  pitched  beneath  the  spreading  bnodus 
of  *^  the  oak."    Here  he  was  dwelling  in  peace  on  that  day  which  brooght 
him  the  news  that  Sodom  was  plnndered,  and  his  nephew  Lot  a  csptive ; 
and  from  hence  he  set  ont  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy  with  his  three  hvodied 
and  eighteen  servants,  and  his  allies  the  Amorites.    Here,  too,  a  few  yens 
afterwards,  *^  as  he  sat  in  the  tent-door  in  the  heat  of  the  day,**  he  reedved 
a  visit  from  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  who,  after  promiaing  him  a  son,  infbnacd 
him  of  the  approaching  destruction  of  the  dties  of  the  plain.    Heie^  tM^ 
Sarah  died  ;  and  Abraham  bought  from  Ephron  the  Hittite  the  only  pop- 
tioQ  of  the  **  land  of  promise  "  he  could  ever  call  his  own,— the  cave  sad 
field  of  Machpelah, — to  serve  as  a  family-tomb.    Sarah  was  first  kid  in  it ; 
thtti  Abraham  himself ;  then  Isaac,  and  his  wife  Rebekah ;  then  Lash ; 
and,  after  an  interval,  the  embalmed  body  of  Jacob,  the  last  of  the  aebk 
**  three,*'  was  brought  out  of  Egypt,  to  repose  beside  his  fiithers.    The  caw 
must  still  be  here,  for  it  is  one  of  those  monuments  which  time  does  not 
destroy ;  and  perhaps  the  very  tombs  themselves,  with  their  sacred  asbea^ 
are  yet  in  its  enclosure.    That  the  name  Machpelah  applied  to  tiie  genctsl 
locality,  and  not  to  either  the  field  or  the  cavern,  is  evident  from  expresaioBs 

in  Genesis  xxiii.  17, — ^  the  field  of  Ephron,  which  was  in  Maehpehh, 

the  field  and  the  cave  which  was  therein  ;*'  although,  foKconvenienM^lwlh 
field  and  cave  are  occasionally  called  by  the  name. 

The  city  is  picturesquely  situated  low  down  in  a  narrow  valley,  "the 
valley  of  Eahcol,'*  whose  sides  are  clothed,  as  of  yore,  with  luxuriant  vise- 
yards,  each  having  its  **  tower,"  its  groves  of  grey  olives,  and  a  £nr 
sprinkling  of  other  fruit-trees.    The  valley  runs  from  north  to  south;  asd 
the  main  quarter  of  the  town,  surmounted  by  the  lofty  walls  of  the  veoeraye 
Haram,  lies  partly  on  the  eastern  slope.  (Gen.  xxxvii.  14,  compared  viA 
xxiii.  19.)    The  houses  are  all  of  stone,  solidly  built,  fiat-roofed,  each  iaiT^ 
ing  one  or  two  small  cupolas.    The  town  has  no  walls ;  but  the  wkm 
streets,  opening  on  the  principal  roads,  have  gates.    Hebron  now  coataBs 
about  five  thousand  inhabitants.     A  small  remnant  of  Israers  childm 
have  always  been  among  the  inhabitants ;  and  to  tbis  day  Hebron  ranks  as 
one  of  their  four  holy  cities.    Dr.  Robinson  remarks,  thai,  so  &r  as  ese* 
cems  their  general  condition  of  thrift,  cleanliness,  and  wel&re,  the  Jewisf 
Hebron  seem  to  be  far  better  ofi^  than  their  brethren  in  Jerusalem,  ar  eke- 
where  in  the  Holy  Land. 

(To  he  eontinitt^) 
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ENGLAND  FROM  THE  TIMES  OF  CHARLES  II.  TO  THE 
EARLY  DAYS  OF  METHODISM.* 

Thb  English  nation  at  this  time  was  in  a  sad  condition,  both  with 
respect  to  religion  and  morality.  The  Sabbath  was  openly  disregarded ; 
drunkenness  and  profane  swearing  prevailed  among  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, from  the  highest  to  the  lowest ;  the  infidel  writings  of  Blount^ 
Tindal,  Toland,  Collins,  Morgan,  Woolston,  and  Chnbb,  were  in  free 
circulation,  and  produced  their  legitimate  effects,  vice  and  ungodliness ; 
the  public  worship  of  Almighty  God  was  extensively  neglected  in  the 
large  towns,  especially  in  London  ;  the  behaviour  of  many  who  did  attend 
the  services  of  their  parish  churches  was  not  only  irreverent,  but  an 
oulrsge  upon  common  decency ;  and  the  Clergy,  as .  a  class,  were 
extensively  treated  with  marked  disrespect. 

Msny  of  these  evils  were  of  long  standing,  and  had  gained  strength  by 
the  lapse  of  years,  as  well  as  by  the  sanction  of  men  distinguished  by 
scholarship  and  elevated  rank.  Not  a  few  of  them  took  their  origim 
during  the  disastrous  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  when  silence  was 
imposed  npon  several  of  the  best  ministers  of  the  age,  who  were  otherwise 
cruelly  persecuted  $  when  a  profligate  court  exerted  a  baleful  influence 
upon  the  higher  ranks  of  society,  and  through  them  upon  the  common 
people  ;  and  when  a  burlesque  poet,  of  consummate  wit  and  drollery^ 
taught  his  readers  to  regard  personal  godliness  as  a  matter  to  be  laughed 
at.  Things  were  not  at  all  improved  under  the  brief  reign  of  James  the 
Second;  whose  chief  concern  was,  not  to  improve  the  morals  of  his 
Bubjects,  but  to  establish  Popery  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Protestant  religion* 
Under  William  and  Mary  a  free  toleration  was  granted  to  the  Noncon* 
forraists^  and  thus  a  new  religious  agency  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
enormous  mass  of  existing  evil :  but  the  influence  of  the  Nonconformist 
ninisters,  comparatively  speaking,  was  confined  within  narrow  limits; 
and  the  highest  offices  in  the  Established  Church  were  occupied  by  a  class 
of  men  to  whom  the  ominons  name  of  "  Latitudinarian  divines  "  was  not 
inappropriately  applied.  They  were  mostly  men  of  tolerant  principles 
and  spirit ;  but  their  doctrine,  in  respect  of  evangelical  savour,  fell  far 
short  of  that  of  their  Right  Reverend  predecessors,  Reynolds,  Hopkins, 
and  Beveridge.  In  their  times  the  laws  against  heretical  teaching  were 
relaxed,  and  the  press  teemed  ^vith  anonymous  books  and  tracts  advo* 
eating  the  tenets  of  Arianism  and  Socinianism.  At  this  period  the 
Church  of  England  was  weakened  by  the  secession  of  the  Nonjurors, 
including  some  of  the  most  learned  of  her  divines,  who  were  also  earnest 
in  the  cause  of  religion.    This  schism  was  long  perpetuated. 

The  reign  of  Queen  Anne  has  been  called  '*  the  Augustan  age  of  English 
literature  ;**  but  it  was  eminently  an  age  of  religions  apathy  and  declen* 

*  From  the  Introductory  Essay  prefixed  to  the  new  edition  of  Mr.  Wesley*s 
Joomsl,  by  the  Rev»  Thomas  Jackson. 
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Bion.    The  most  popular  poets,  such  as  Pope  and  Prior,  sent  fiortli  in  their 
Yolames  composttions  which  at  this  day  do  man  could  read  sknid  in  aaj 
respectable  company  ;  compositions  which  would  only  be  toletstsd  among 
the  most  degraded  and  licentious  classes.    This  one  fact  q»eaks  voliBka  m 
to  the  habits  of  the  p^ple.    Addison,  the  most  popular  writer  of  tbe  ige, 
who  attempted  to  correct  the  manners  of  the  people  by  delicate  irooj,  n 
singularly  reserved  on  the  subject  of  Grospel  truth.    Of  the  three  hyniBs 
he  published,  two  refer  entfarely  to  creation  and  the  proTidence  of  God ; 
and  the  third,  which  was  Itrritten  on  his  recorery  from  a  dangerous  liJbum, 
while  it  denominates  Christ  a  *' Saviour/'  and  speaks  of  His  **  dying 
groans,"  is  very  ambiguous  as  to  the  manner  in  which  those  ^giDsm"  an 
made  available  in  the  salvation  of  sinful  men.    Addison  simply  pnys  thst 
they  might  *^give  weight^  to  his  own  penitential  sorrows.    In  the  esriy 
part  of  the  century  of  which  We  are  now  speaking,  William  Whiston,  the 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  avowed  sad 
defended  the  Arian  scheme,  and  was  deposed  from  his  office  on  thit 
account :  but  Dr.  SAmuel  Clarke,  the  friend  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who 
held  the  rectory  of  St.  James,  Westminster,  and  enjoyed  the  patronfeof 
Queen  Caroline,  appeared  as  the  public  advocate  of  the  same  teneti^  sad 
retained  hb  preferment ;    and  Bishop  Hoadley,  his  oontempoiaiy  sad 
fHend,  departed  quite  as  widely,  if  not  more  so,  from  the  oatholie  fiuth. 
The  common  people  of  those  times  could  not,  of  course^  be  expected  to 
understand  all  the  questions  at  issue  between  the  Arians  and  the  adToestei 
of  the  Nicene  faith ;  but  they  were  shrewd  enough  to    know  that  ma 
who  solemnly  repeated  in  the  church  creeds  which  thej  did  not  bdiev^ 
and  who  uttered  in  their  prayers  to  God  doctrines  which  they  attempted 
in  their  writings  to  disprove,  very  much  resemble  tradesmen  who  cnttr 
into  engagements  which  they  do  not  intend  to  fulfil.  In  other  words,  they  are 
not  men  of  truth.    In  those  times  Locke  commanded  a  conndenble  shire 
of  the  public  attention  by  his  theological  as  well  as  his  philosophicil 
writings.    He  contended  for  the  ^  Reasonableness  of  Christianity ;"  Vnt 
whether  by  Christianity  he  meant  anything  more  than  the  mieenUe 
theory  of  Socinus  b  doubtfuL    It  certainly  was  not  the  ChrisUamty  ef 
the  New  Testament,  in  which  the  Divinity  and  Atonement  of  Chriit  an 
prime  articles. 

During  the  period  of  which  we  have  spoken,  namely,  from  the  Beafeen* 
tion  of  the  monarchy  in  the  person  of  the  Second  Charlea  to  the  rise  if 
Methodism,  many  earnest  and  godly  men  appeared,  who  put  forth  strentosi 
efforts  to  arrest  the  progress  of  sin  and  error,  and  to  maintain  the  eaaae  U 
truth  and  practical  religion.  With  a  reference  to  these  objects  Beliigioai 
Societies  were  formed  in  London,  towards  the  end  of  Charles  the  Seooad*! 
reign.  They  conosted  of  men  who  were  deeply  concerned  for  the  sslnto 
of  their  souls,  and  agreed  to  meet  once  a  week  for  the  purpose  of  oaited 
prayer,  of  religious  conversation,  of  reading  the  Holy  Scripture^  and  of 
singing  psalms.  At  their  regular  meetings  the  members  presented  peeunisiy 
contributions,  to  be  applied  to  pious  and  charitable  objects.     Tbeysbf 
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pledged  themaelyes  to  epend  some  time  in  prayer  every  day,  to  receive  tha 
Lord's  Sapper  weekly  twhere  it  was  practicable,  to  keep  a  constant  watch 
OTer  their  own  hearts,  and  to  practise  strict  tmth  and  jostice  in  their 
general  intercourse  wiiSi  mankind.  These  Societies  gradoally  increased  in 
number ;  they  were  not  confined  to  London,  but  were  formed  in  sererd 
provincial  towns,  and  consisted  exclusively  of  persons  belonging  to  the 
Church  of  England.  At  first  they  were  regarded  with  suspicion  ;  but  at 
length  they  were  generally  approved  by  the  Clergy  ^  and  obtained  the  direct 
patronage  of  the  bishops.*  These  Societiee  existed  about  seventy  years ; 
and  it  was  at  one  of  their  meetings,  in  a  house  in  Alderqgate-street,  London^ 
that  John  Wesley  obtilined,  what  he  earnestly  sought  and  desired,  a  mani- 
festation of  God's  forgiving  mercy* 

Out  of  these  Societies  at  length  arose  the  **  Society  for  the  Reformation 
of  Manners,'*  in  which  Dissenters  and  Churchmen  united  to  put  the  laws 
in  force  against  profane  swearers,  drunkards,  Sabbath-breakera^  street- 
walkers, and  the  keepers  of  houses  of  ill-fame.  By  this  Society  some 
thousands  of  offenders  were  brought  to  justice,  and  subjected  to  various 
penalties,  such  as  whipping,  imprisonment,  and  the  payment  of  fines.  Con** 
siderable  sums  of  money,  obtained  from  these  delinqoentSy  were  from  time 
to  time  given  to  the  poor.  After  being  for  several  years  a  terror  to  evil- 
doers, this  Society  was  paralysed,  and  at  lei^h  broken  up,  by  an  adverse 
decision  in  one  of  the  civil  courts* 

Among  other  agencies  that  were  employed  in  opposition  to  abounding 
ignorance  and  immorality,  was  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge, which  was  instituted  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
combined  the  energies  of  many  earnest  and  able  men,  cleric  and  lay,  who 
expended  large  sums  of  money  in  the  printing  and  distribution  of  books 
and  tracts  against  prevalent  evils,  and  in  recommendation  of  religious  and 
morsl  duty.  In  these  publications  a  regular  and  devout  attendance  upon 
the  public  worship  of  Almighty  God  was  earnestly  enforced,  as  well  aa  fre- 
quent communion,  family  prayer,  and  the  practice  of  a  strict  morality. 

To  counteract  the  leaven  of  infidelity,  the  Boyle  Lecture  was  instituted 
about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  by  means  of  which  some  of 
the  highest  talent  the  nation  could  supply  was  called  forth,  and  a  vast 
amount  of  argument  in  defence  of  revealed  religion  was  adduced  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Athebm  and  Deism  then  in  vogue.  With  the  elaborate  and 
forcible  reasonings  of  the  Boyle  Lecturers^  the  advocates  of  infidelity  have 
never  ventured  to  contend. 

In  opposition  to  the  Arian  and  Socinian  theories  the  Lady  Moyer  Lec- 
ture was  instituted  a  few  years  afterwards,  and  for  several  years  was  carried 
on  with  great  ability  and  encouraging  success^  leaving  little  that  was  new 
for  subsequent  writers  to  advance  in  proof  of  the  Divinity  of  the  Son  of 


t  S«e  An  Account  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Religious  Societies  m  the  City 
of  London,  &&,  and  of  their  Endeavours  for  Reformation  of  Manners.  By  Jotiah 
Woodward,  D.D.    Sixth  Edition.     1744. 
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God  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Taken  aa  a  whole,  theae  LectarBS  an  Innla- 
able,  bringing  aa  they  do  the  light  of  Holy  Scripture  and  of  Chiialiaa  tsti* 
quity  to  bear  upon  the  subjecta  jnat  mentioned. 

The  benevolent  and  sealooa  men  connected  with  the  Religiona  Sodetieai 
and  with  the  Society  for  Promoting  Chriatian  Knowledge,  aware  of  Um 
importance  of  a  right  training  in  early  life,  nnited  with  other  devout  pe^ 
Bona  in  the  formation  of  nnmeroua  Charity  Schoola,  in  which  the  duldrea 
of  the  labouring  classeB'  were  taught  the  elementa  of  uaefiil  learning  in  can- 
nexion  with  Chriatian  tnith  and  moxala ;  being  regularly  catecbiaed,  aad 
aocuatomed  to  attend  their  aeveral  pariah  chuichea. 

For  the  purpoae  of  providing  for  the  religiona  wanta  of  the  metropolis 
and  to  leave  the  neglectera  of  public  worship  without  excuse,  these  enter* 
priaing  philanthropista  made  application  to  Parliament  for  a  giant  of  pobltc 
money  for  the  erection  of  fifty  new  chuichea  in  the  moat  needy  districts  of 
London  and  the  neighbourhood.  The  request  was  complied  with,  and  aa 
adequate  aum  waa  voted  by  the  Houae  of  Commons  in  the  year  1710. 

It  ia  natural  then  to  inquire.  What  waa  the  result  of  all  thia  expendbmt 
of  labour  and  of  money  ?  That  a  laige  amount  of  religiona  and  moial 
benefit  waa  thua  aecured,  there  can  be  no  doubt :  yet  the  root  of  the  exiift^ 
ing  evila  waa  not  reached ;  for  the  maaa  of  the  people,  in  respect  of  reUgioB 
and  morality,  grew  worse  and  worse.  On  this  subject  the  testimoniea  «f 
contemporary  writers,  of  the  higheat  credit,  are  numeroua,  explicit,  and 
unequivocal 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  writers  speak  in  terms  of  deep  regret  of  the 
general  neglect  of  public  worship,  of  which  they  were  the  sotiowfol  vii* 
neasea.  The  people  who  deapiaed  the  clergy  absented  themselves  fmi  the 
house  of  God  :  and  yet  not  a  few  of  the  r^^lar  church-goera  gave  aaiple 
proof  that  they  derived  little  benefit  from  the  religions  services  which  tbey 
were  accustomed  to  attend.  In  his  beautiful  sermon  on  the  death  of  Lady 
Cutta,  Atterbury  deacribea  that  young  gentlewoman  aa  an  attentive  hearer 
of  God'a  word,  and  a  devout  worahipper  in  Hie  sanctuary.  Her  eoodad 
in  both  re^»ecta  he  apeaka  of  aa  ao  unuaual,  that  many  people  iriio  Wffe 
preaent  apent  their  time  in  looking  at  her,  apparently  wondering  what 
behaviour  meant.  The  biahop  adda,  **  She  often  expreased  her 
tion  at  thai  indecmty  of  carriage  wkkh  umveratUfy  prevailt  in  <m 
and  wondered  that  they  ahould  be  moat  careleaa  in  their  behavioar  to«aid» 
God,  who  are  moat  acrupuloualy  nice  in  exacting  and  paying  all  the  littk 
decencies  that  are  in  use  among  men."  * 

But  this  kind  of  disgusting  profanity,  which  waa  prevalent  in  thoae  tiBBis 
receivea  its  fullest  exposure  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Philip  Skeltoai»  a 
earnest  Irish  clergyman,  who  for  some  time  ei^erdsed  his  miniatry  in  Loa- 
don,  and  dedicated  one  volume  of  his  sermons  to  the  cleigy  of  the  (^oreh 
of  England,  and  the  other  to  the  citizens  of  London.  This  eloqaeot  aad 
honest  Hibernian  had  learned  to  call  things  by  tlieir  proper  namea^  and  net 

*  Atterbuiy^t  Sermoos,  yoL  i.,  p.  2191    Kdift.  1730. 
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to  conceal  the  essential  wickedness  of  the  times  under  the  garb  of  a  soft  and 
fashionable  phraseology.  Thus  he  describes  scenes  which  he  had  witnessedi 
and  which  had  awakened  his  disgust^  and  exercised  his  patience,  in  the 
fashionable  congregations  of  the  metropolis : — **  They  who  call  themselves 
the  polite  people  of  the  world,  and  have  indeed  some  delicacy  in  matters  of 
ceremony  and  external  civility,  are,  generally  speaking,  so  grossly  corrupt 
and  wicked,  so  foul  in  their  affections,  so  outrageous  in  their  passions,  so 
enormous  in  their  actions,  that  hell,  opened  in  the  most  heightened  descrip- 
tions, seems  to  be  the  yery  doctrine  of  Cliristianity  that  is  peculiarly  adapted 
to  them.  But  if  they  will  not  bear  such  descriptions,  let  them  stay  away 
from  the  house  of  God  ;  and  then  we  shall  have  less  foppery  and  vanity ^  less 
bowing  and  grimace*  less  whispering  and  ogling^  less  inattention  in  the  house 
of  prayer ;  less  pride,  P^^^Pi  and  parade,  in  the  house  of  humiliation ;  we 
shall,  in  a  word,  have  again  congregations  of  Christians  in  our  churches, 
instead  of  our  present  genteel  assemblies ;  which  want  nothing  else  but 
wine,  dancing,  and  cards,  to  turn  them  into  ridottos.  Then  the  plain,  well- 
meanmg  people,  who  come  hither  to  confess  their  sins,  and  deprecate  the 
judgments  of  an  offended  God,  will  not  be  perpetually  called  off  from  that 
solemn  work  by  every  new  idol  that  enters  to  flaunt  it  in  silk  and  jewels. 
We  Christians  meet  here  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  worship  God,  and 
hear  His  word  ;  and  we  shall  do  both  the  better  for  having  none  among  us 
bat  such  as  come  with  the  same  intention."  t 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  persons  whose  behaviour  in  public  worship 
was  so  scandalous  and  irreverent  were  not  the  unlettered  poor,  but  ladies 
with  their  glittering  diamonds,  silk  dresses,  and  fashionable  fans ;  and 
gentlemen,  bowing  to  one  another  according  to  the  strictest  rules  of  polite- 
ness. Even  of  "  these  "  it  might  be  said,  as  of  the  same  class  of  people 
among  the  ancient  Jews,  ''They  have  altogether  broken  the  yoke,  and 
burst  the  bonds." 

Nearly  all  the  evils  which  then  prevailed,  we  believe,  may  be  justly 
ascribed  to  the  defective  and  in  some  respects  the  erroneous  theology  which 
was  then  in  vogue.  The  Church  of  England  declares,  In  her  Eleventh 
Article,  '*  That  we  are  justified  by  faith  only  is  a  most  wholesome  doc- 
trine, and  very  full  of  comfort."  But  the  *'  doctrine  "  itself,  and  the  ^  com- 
fort" connected  with  it,  were  equally  overlooked  in  the  popular  theology 
of  those  times ;  and  thus  one  of  the  essential  elements  of  the  Grospel  was 
withheld  from  the  people.  From  the  pulpit  and  the  press  they  were  taught 
that  it  was  their  duty  to  believe  all  the  articles  of  the  Christian  faith,  and 
to  keep  the  Ten  Commandments ;  but  they  were  not  taught,  according  to 
the  Apostolical  Epistles,  and  the  Protestant  formularies,  how  to  obtain  the 

*  .«  *'  Men  homage  pay  to  men, 
Thoughtless  beneath  whose  dreadfiil  eye  they  boiir ; 
In  matual  awe  profound,  of  clay  to  clay, 
Of  guilt  to  gnilt ;  and  turn  their  backs  on  Thee, 
Great  Sire  1  *'  Youyo. 

t  Skelton's  Sermons,  vol  i.,pp.  303,  304.    Edit.  1754. 
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fozgiyeneas  of  their  tms,  so  as  to  be  justified  before  God,  and  to  btre  tiiar 
hearts  purified  from  an  eyil  oonsdence.    Bishop  Taylor  says  that  mea  iie 
Justified  as  they  saooessively  gain  the  masteiy  orer  their  evil  propenntiei 
and  habits;  Tillotson  teaches  that  regeneiBtion  is  the  grand  conditioa of 
justification  ;  Bishop  BuH,  Dr.  Scott,  and  Dr.  Waterland  teach  tbat  mn 
toe  justified  by  Mth  and  good  works  combined  ;  and  Dr.  Lucas  boldly 
saysy  **  It  is  plain  to  me,  that  no  man  can  be  accounted  righteotti  before 
God  till  he  really  is  so :  and  when  he  is  eaneUJIed  throuffhaut  in  epirU^  eod, 
and  body,  then  he  b  certainly  justified,  and  noi  tiU  thenP    This  was  no 
matter  of  mere  speculation.    Luther  declares  that  the  doctrine  of  jnsdfics- 
tion  by  faith  only  is  the  test  of  a  standing  or  of  a  fallfaig  church.   Think 
of  a  penitent  man,  groaning  under  the  intolerable  burden  of  oonseiooa  gail^ 
inquiring  of  his  spiritual  guide,  **  What  must  I  do  to  be  sared  7"  and  to  be 
told  that  he  must  attain  to  a  state  of  inward  and  ootward  holiDesi^  and 
then,  but  not  till  then,  will  God  for  Christ's  sake  forgire  him.    Ceitsinlj 
it  was  not  thus  that  Christ  and  His  Aposties  sought  to  ^  heal  the  brokea 
In  heart.''    William  Law,  the  most  popular  practical  writer  <^  tbe  age, 
urges  upon  all  classes  of  people  the  duty  of  entire  derotednees  to  God,  to 
the  very  end  of  life  ;  but  nerer  attempts  to  answer  the  question  how  the 
guilt  of  past  sin  is  to  be  cancelled  ;  and  it  may  be  fairly  doubted  whelhtr 
he  ever  entertained  just  views  of  the  death  of  Christ  as  a  ptopitiatoiynol- 
fice,  or  ever  recognised  its  connexion  with  the  justification  of  a  ainner,  in 

the  forensic  sense  of  that  term What  the  people  really  wanted  wii  the 

Gospel  in  its  complete  form,  exhibiting  Christ  as  a  aacrifice  for  nn,  and  a 
Saviour  from  it ;  declaring  the  forgiveness  of  sin  as  a  present  bleaaing,  freely 
bestowed,  and  obtained  by  faith  in  His  blood ;  faith  exercised  in  a  peoiteDk 
state  of  the  heart ;  foUou>edy  noi  preceded^  by  peace  and  joy,  and  by  all  the 
graces  which  constitute  "  the  ftnit  of  the  Spirit." 


THE  PILGRIM  MISSION  IN  THE  UPPER  NILK 

Dr.  Kraft  sends  the  following  recent  report  of  the  Baale  Pilgrim  I& 
aion  in  Nubia.*  Khartoom,  the  capital  of  that  country,  situaled  on  ooe  of 
the  heads  of  the  Blue  Nile^  a  mile  and  a  half  above  its  oonflaeDoe  wilh  the 
White  Nile,  is  one  of  the  selected  stations  of  the  well-known  apoaloliB 
highway. 

How  remarkably  we  have  been  protected  by  the  Lord  on  onr  k^f  0^ 
tedious  journey  from  Cairo  to  Khartoom,  you  wiU  have  learned  ham  Ml 
Stamm,my  colleague ;  andyou  will,  doubtiess,have  united  with  vs  in  pniaag 
the  fiiithfnl  Keeper  of  IsraeL  You  will  also  have  been  informed  by  that 
report,  that  our  brethren  appointed  for  the  station  at  ^■♦*""'**  left  «  oa 
the  26th  of  April  last,  on  a  boat  bound  for  Abu-Hanaa^  on  the  Blae  Binr* 
Their  journey  was  attended  by  many  difficulties  in  oonaequeaoe  of  the  maj 

•  Christian  Woik,  Oct/lSeL 
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Beaaon  haying  set  in.    However,  the  Lord  has  gndonsly  guarded  them* 
Mn.  Eipperles^  who  left  this  place  in  ill  health,  has  reooyered  on  the  road. 
The  last  report  of  the  party  was  written  on  the  2d  of  June  in  Kedarif , 
whence  it  is  hat  a  few  days'  journey  to  Matamma,  where  they  have 
arranged  their  new  home.    After  their  departure,  oar  chief  hnsiness  con- 
sisted in  clearing  onr  house  from  the  confusion  which  the  French  colonists, 
its  former  occupants,  caused  in  our  rooms.    And  now  our  time  is  chiefly 
occupied  hy  learning  Arabic,  with  which  we  must  be  perfectly  familiar 
before  we  can  proclaim  the  Gospel  of  Christ,    Brother  Stamm,  who  is 
more  proficient  in  the  language  than  myself,  woold  like  to  open  a  school  if 
he  had  the  necessary  school-books.    Beeides,  we  are  much  straitened  in  our 
pecuniary  means,  which  do  not  allow  ns  to  enter  into  great  expenses  for 
school-rooms^  seats,  tables,  ^.    Many  Kopts  haye  already  promised  ns  to 
fiend  their  children  to  school.    Besides  my  Arabic  studies,  I  endeavonr  to 
labour  among  the  French  connected  with  me  as  regards  my  mother-tongne. 
They  stand  in  great  need  of  religious  instruction,  for  they  are  without 
Christ  and  His  word.    When  I  once  spoke  of  Christ  aa  being  our  Redeemer, 
a  lady,  flying  into  a  paseion,  asked, — If  we  also  belieyed  in  the  Divine  Son- 
ehip  of  Christ,  what  was  our  difference  from  the  Romanists  1    However, 
this  hidy's  fiunily  were  willing  to  read  the  Bible  and  Christian  books,— to 
read  the  Bible  again  and  agun,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  correctness  of  my 
views.    May  the  Lord  open  their  eyes,  and  grant  them  repentance  to  salva- 
tion !    There  are  also  some  Italian  and  German  families  here  who  are  con- 
nected with  the  Roman  Catholic  Mission  at  Khartoom.    Besides,  we  meet 
many  a  forlorn  son  of  European  extraction  keeping  a  gin-shop,  and  mis- 
leading the  Mohammedans.    Among  all  the  Europeans  there  is  not  yet  any 
child  whose  age  would  admit  of  going  to  school. 

Until  now  everybody  haa  shown  a  friendly  and  kindly  disposition 
toward  us ;  the  members  even  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Mission  have  done  so, 
from  whom  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  many  practical  counsels  in  regard 
to  external  matters.  Some  of  them  being  Germans,  we  pay  each  other 
visits  from  time  to  time.  There  are  only  two  Italian  monks,  two  laymen, 
and  Pater  Fabian  Pfeifer,  from  Tyrol,  here.  As  they  had  the  kindness  to 
give  me  the  annual  reports  of  the  Maria  Association,  I  may  commanicate 
to  you  some  facts  which  will  be  interesting  to  you.  The  Association  is  at 
present  presided  over  by  Mr.  Horter,  who  was  formerly  Antistes  of  the 
Protestant  canton  Schaffhausen  in  Switzerland,  and  who  joined  the  Roman 
Catholic  Charch,  in  which  he  obtmned  a  high  position  at  Vienna,  where 
the  Association  was  founded  in  1847  by  some  members  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus.  The  first  president  was  Pater  Ryllo,  who  died  soon  after  his  arrival 
at  Khartoom.  The  Austrian  emperor,  taking  a  great  interest  in  this  Mis- 
sion, secured  to  it  equal  rights  with  the  Missions  in  Turkey.  To  guard 
these  rights,  his  majesty  establiahed  a  consulate  at  Khartoom.  Thus  the 
first  Missionaries  were  enabled  to  buy  estates  and  to  form  a  settlement. 
However,  death  cleared  the  line  of  Missionaries  every  year ;  but  speedy 
temforoementa  followed  the  dead.    Money  was  got  in  abundance,  and  the 
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Miflsionaries  had  eight  yeasels  plying  up  and  down  the  White  River.  They 
soon  reached  the  fonrth  degree  of  northern  latitude,  where  they  eooflkracied 
a  Miasion-house  at  Gondokoro,  on  the  hanks  of  the  river.   The  utiTes 
were  at  first  very  friendly,  as  the  Missionariee  distrihnted  to  them  loto  of 
heads.    The  first  reports  were,  therefore,  written  in  a  sanguine  frame  oC 
mind,  as  is  often  the  case.    The  Barri  people,  heing  children  of  mtue^ 
shed  tears  at  the  sight  of  the  picture  of  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  and  hopes  were 
entertained  that  the  country  wonld  soon  en  masie  emhraoe  the  rdigio&of 
the  Pope.    The  Missionaries  opened  schools,  cnltivated  the  laogiiage,  and 
some  of  them  have  lately  completed  the  translation  of  the  Boni  New 
Testament,  in  Europe.    But  sad  reversals  soon  took  place  in  the  poeitiM 
of  the  Missionaries.    The  natives  often  came  saying :  **  We  will  come  to 
church,  and  listen  to  you  ;  *'  but  the  meaning  of  this  was,  ^  We  are  hungry ; 
give  us  something  to  eat."    When  food  was  refused,  they  became  refractory, 
and  the  children  ran  away  from  school.    Blow  succeeded  blow.   The  highly 
criminal  injustice  of  European  and  Arab  merchants  exasperated  the  natires 
to  such  a  degree,  that  they  resolved  upon  murdering  all  whttei  filiiiif 
into  their  hands.    The  Misdonaries,  of  course,  had  much  to  soSerfrom 
this  state  of  things,  and  were  finally  compelled  to  leave  the  oouatiy  oobm 
years  ago.     They  then  attempted  a  settlement  among  the  pagan  Scheliook^ 
not  far  from  Khartoom.    But  thirteen  persons  having  died  within  thice 
months,  and  all  the  others  falling  ill,  except  three,  the  MnaioDiries 
retreated  to  Khartoom,  which  has  been  considered  the  central  and  starting 
point  for  all  the  interior  Missions  from  the  commencement.    Therefore,  i 

m  very  large  piece  of  land  was  bought  on  the  river,  within  the  tows,  ami  the 
foundation  of  an  enormously  large  convent-building  waa  laid  seversl  yeus 
ago.  It  is  already  a  considerable  edifice,  although  only  the  sixteenth  part 
of  the  projected  plan  has  been  accomplished.  A  church  and  nunnery  are 
likewise  projected,  but  building  has  ceased  long  ago.  The  Misaionaritt 
bought  slave-children  at  a  reasonable  price,  whom  they  instnietsd  ud 
baptized.  Thus  there  were  many  baptized  blacks  here ;  but  they  soeo  ran  off 
from  the  convent,  turned  Mohammedans,  and  led  such  a  had  life  that  the 
Missionaries  lost  all  courage.  They  confess  openly  that  their  efibrts  pnni 
ineffectual ;  and  whenever  the  superintendent  speaks  of  the  ocgioeii  he 

'  repeats  the  words  :  **  The  black  skin  Is  an  accursed  skin."*  The 
aries  sent  to  Europe  some  intelligent  boys,  who  were  instmcted  to 
teachers  or  priests.  Two  returned  ;  but  one  of  them  waa  not  leeeivad  h«e 
on  account  of  his  bad  behaviour,  and  the  other  had  already  at  Alexia^ 
sold  his  priestly  garments  to  buy  a  stiletto.  Well  furnished  with  knt** 
ledge,  he  was  filling  here  the  place  of  a  teacher  of  five  children,  whom  they 
have  still  under  instruction,  but  he  continued  pilfering  and  stealings  «^ 
every  evening  into  bad  houses,  whence  he  returned  in  a  state  of  mtoxicar 
tion,  and  even  threatened  to  shoot  his  superintendent,  who  was  thea  eoa- 
pelled  to  request  the  Egyptian  Gk>vemment  to  enrol  htm  as  a  soldier  amoei 
the  native  troops.  This  has  been  done  rince  we  have  been  here.  Fn* 
this  the  Europeans  resident  at  Khartoom  have  diawn  the  infcreaee^  that  II 
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isimpoauble  to  convert  a  black  man,  and  that  therefore  a  Miesion  b  super- 
flaoas.  We  confeee  that  we  of  ourselves  can  convert  nobody ;  but  we  relj 
on  the  power  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  truth  of  His  promisee,  which  are  Yea 
and  Amen  in  Him.  True,  these  Romish  examples  show  manifestly  that 
mere  moral  teachings  are  unable  to  change  a  negro's  mind  as  little  as  that 
of  a  European ;  but  the  preaching  of  Christ  crucified  is  mighty  to  save 
sinners^  and  Jesus  Christ  can  create  new  hearts  and  a  new  life.  Of  course, 
the  Gospel  is  scarcely  preached  to  the  heathen,  but  only  the  Virgin  Mary, 
whose  picture  may  produce  a  kind  of  pious  emotion,  but  can  never  give 
power  to  break  down  and  resist  sin.  We  feel  sure  the  Lord  will  soon 
show  by  facts  that  He  is  able  to  change  the  hearts  of  many  resident  in  this 
coontry,  and  to  call  unto  Himself  a  chosen  people,  willing  to  serve  Him  in 
spirit  and  in  truth,  in  consequence  of  the  preaching  of  the  pure  and  blessed 
Gospel,  for  which  we  are  here.  We  cannot,  however,  omit  giving  great 
credit  to  the  sacrifice  which  many  a  Bomish  Missionary  has  made  and 
fallen  a  victim  to,  and  in  this  respect  we  may  take  a  lesson  from  them. 
Would  that  they  might  take  a  lesson  from  Protestant  Missionaries  in 
honouring  Christ  alone,  and  preaching  the  whole  counsel  of  God  as  re- 
vealed in  the  Bible. 

Baron  von  Heuglin  came  down  the  White  River  some  months  ago.  He 
ascended  the  river  with  six  Europeans,  and  returned  with  two  only. 
Among  others,  death  snatched  away  the  mother  of  Miss  Tinne,  from  Hol- 
land, who  bore  all  the  expenses  of  the  journey.  Her  sister,  the  Baroness 
of  Capelen,  who  was  waiting  for  her  at  Khartoom,  received  here  the  dead 
body  of  the  celebrated  lady  traveller.  Baron  von  Heuglin  was  very  kind 
and  polite  to  us,  giving  us  much  information  of  the  countries  he  had 
traversed,  also  some  books  descriptive  of  Sudan.  He  is  now  about 
to  depart.  Also  Mr.  Petherick,  the  English  consul,  is  about  to  leave 
Khartoom,  as  the  English  Crovernment  has  removed  the  consulate  in 
Sudan, — a  step  which  is  much  to  be  deplored.  We  had  Divine  service  in 
his  house  every  Sunday  until  Mrs.  Petherick  fell  ilL  The  first  time  when 
Divine  service  was  held,  the  Baroness  von  Capelen  also  attended.  Brother 
Stamm  delivered  a  sermon,  in  which  he  expounded  the  plan  of  salvation 
very  clearly.  After  the  sermon  the  Baroness  conversed  with  us,  and,  alas  I 
on  next  Friday  evening  we  learned  that  she  was  dead.  Almost  all  Europeans 
being  familiar  with  the  French  language,  it  was  the  desire  of  many  that 
prayers  might  be  oflFered  in  this  language.  Not  being  in  possebsion  of  a 
liturgy  in  French,  1  read  the  ninetieth  Psalm  in  the  European  church- 
yard, giving  in  prayer  thanks  to  God  for  all  the  benefits  He  had  bestowed 
upon  the  dead  lady  throughout  her  life-time,  and  praying  that  He  would 
grant  all  of  us  to  lead  a  life  of  true  godliness. 

At  Khartoom  there  is  a  community  of  Kopts,  whose  priests  frequently 
call  upon  ua  to  read  the  Bible  with  Brother  Stamm.  They  usually  raise 
questions,  by  which  we  perceive  that  they  are  aware  of  their  not  being 
grounded  in  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  It  augurs  well  that  they  read  and 
value  the  word  of  God.    On  opening  a  school  we  expect  to  receive  the  first 
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children  from  their  midst    May  the  Spirit  of  God  famish  nikh  fiii  t&ii 
large  town,  the  population  of  which  amounts  to  40y000^-^moeily  lUtaimr 
medans.    We  do  not  yet  know  in  what  manner  the  Lord  will  opei  the 
door  hefore  us,  hat  we  avail  oarselves  of  evety  opportanity  pRseotediDVi 
for  speaking  for  the  trath.     Lately,  when  we  were  called  upon  \fj  t 
Mohammedan  ftkir'  in  oiir  hoase.  Brother  Stamm  endeaTonnd  to  diow 
him  that  we  were  all  sinners,  and  stood  in  need  of  a  SaTionr.    The  Wr 
replied,  **  Yes,  I  believe  that  yon  are  sinners,  bat  I  am  not.**    Finally  he 
acted  the  part  of  Liberalism  by  sayii^,  *  We  an  all  servants  of  God,"— s 
verdict  which  we  'gainsaid  deddedly^ 

The  people  of  this  place  have  beta  sank  in  deep  immorslity.  Lying  is 
BO  general  that  it  is  not  considered  a  disgrace.  Friends  and  memben  of  one 
family  slander  each  other.  The  Arabs  may  perhaps  speak  the  troth  in 
ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  cases.  If  the  greediness  of  the  Jews  for 
money  is  grea^  and  has  become  proverbial,  that  of  the  Arabs  exceeds  it  A 
&ther  or  brother  is  betrayed  for  a  few  piastres.  But,  most  of  all,  it  is 
sensuality  that  causes  the  greatest  desolation.  There  are  at  pieaent  m  the 
hospital  about  two  hundred  soldiers,  sa&rin^  chiefly  from  loathsooii 
diseases.  People  of  old  age  are  scarcely  seen  here.  Men  of  forty-five  yesis 
are  already  grey  with  age,  and  they  die  usually  about  fifty.  All  streets  of 
the  town  are  peopled  with  harlots.  May  our  gracious  God  have  pitj  spoa 
this  degraded  town^  and  manifest  the  wonders  of  His  graoe  and  meicy  in 
the  midst  of  it ! 

The  climate  is  not  favourable  to  Europeans,  especiaUy  after  the  nis^ 
when  the  streets  are  filled  with  rain-water  (there  being  no  outlet)  u  wd 
as  with  that  from  both  rivers,  which  are- only  prevented  by  mounds  fnm 
deluging  the  town.  Thie  evaporation  is  exceedingly  strong  and  daDgerees 
when  the  sun  stands  at  our  aenith,  so  that  nearly  all  Earapeans  leave  tows 
at  that  time.  Until  now  we  have  preserved  our  health,  though  I  mysdf 
have  already  made  some  slight  acquaintance  with  the  fever  whiek  is  sa 
inmate  of  the  house  of  nearly  every  European  arriving  at  this  town.  Hw 
sun  passed  on  the  22d  of  May  over  our  heads,  to  take  his  annual  eoone 
toward  the  tropic  of  Cancer ;  till  the  22d  of  July,  when  the  son  will  stsnd 
again  at  our  zenith,  our  shadows  fidl  southward.  The  thermometer  lisa 
in  the  day-time,  in  the  shade,  to  100 — ^110  of  Fahrenheit ;  mght  tenipen- 
ture  differing  but  little  from  that  of  the  day-time.  A  hundred  yards  die* 
tant  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  the  country  around  is  a  petfect  dssBt 
During  the  rainy  season  some  grass  grows,  but  it  withers  speedily,  sad  is 
fed  on  by  the  cattle. 

Khartoom  is,  so  to  say,  the  line  of  demarcation  between  MdhammfdiBS 
and  heathens.  The  latter  axe  already  met  with  afler  four  or  five  dsjV 
journey  on  the  White  River.  The  first  tribes  are  those  of  the  ScfaeUoek% 
residing  on  the  right  bank,  whilst  the  Dinka  tribes  occupy  the  left.  Etfff 
friend  of  missions  may  imagine  what  must  be  the  feelings  of  a  MissioBSiy 
placed  at  the  confines  of  so  many  wretched  tribes.  We  wish  to  help  thrfli, 
and,  by  the  peaceful  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  to  put  an  end  to  their  rob- 
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bftries,  mnrdeny  and  burnings.  As  we  at  present  cannot  do  anything  for 
them,  we  most  apply  to  the  Lord  of  the  horrest,  that  He  may  send  forth 
lAbouren  among  those  heathen.  Traversing  in  spirit'  the»  dreary  deserts  of 
Africa,  we  give  the  right  bund  to  oar  fellow-Missionaries  labonring  in  the 
east,  south,  and  west ;  but  At  the  same  time  we  long  most  lirdently  for  the 
period  when  we  may  meet  each  other  from  every  quarter  in  t]ie  interior  of 
this  benighted  continent.  We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  pilgrim  Mission 
will  occupy  the  Blue  and  White  Rivers  with  Missionaxy  stations^  as  soon 
as  their  English  and  German  friends  supply  them  with  the  means  requisite 
for  this  great  undertaking,*  which  we  most  earnestly  recommend  to  their 
pnyers  and  support*  • 

It  is  true  that  most  tribes  rerident.on  the  White  Nile's  banks  are  at  pre- 
sent very  adverse  to  white  faces,  as  the  whites  have  attackad  them  for  every 
trifliog  matter,  have  shot  many  of  their  number^  robbed  them  of  their  cattle 
and  ivory,  and  reduced  large  bands  to  slavery.  But  you  may  settle  among 
the  Schellooks  without  running  great  danger.  The  Egyptian  government, 
too,  puts  forth  efforts  to  check  the  crimes  committed  .by  traders  on  the 
White  Nile.  Some  days  ago  the  governor  captured  thirty  vessels^  which 
arrived  here  with  full  cargoes  of  slaves. 

As  I  am  so  near  the  frontier  of  Kordofim,  you  will  allow  me  to  say 
something  about  that  country,  and  the  young  Abdalla  Doigam,  who  is  a 
native  of  KordofaUk  You  know  that  a  French  gentleman  at  Marseilles 
brought  him  to  Europe,  and  sent  him  to  Glaris,  in  Switaerland,  to  be  in- 
structed by  Mr.  Jaquet,  through  whom  he  was,  under  God,  impressed  with 
the  Gospel.  When  he  paid  you  a  visit  at  Basle,  you  received  him  very 
kindly,  and  appointed  myself,  as  it  were,  in  the  prophetic  spirit,  to  go  with 
him  and  teach  his  countrymen.  But  as  his  patron  at  Marseilles  would  not 
yet  allow  him  to  leave  Europe,  and  I  was  destined  for  Sagasig  in  the  land 
of  Goshen,  the  matter  dropped  for  a  time.  I  then  consoled  Abdalla,  who 
did  not  cease  praying  for  his  parents  and  tribe,  and  told  him,  that  the  Lord 
was  able  to  bring  me  and  him  to  his  fatherland,  though  it  might  be  after 
the  lapse  of  ten  years,  if  such  should  be  the  Divine  will.  On  my  arrival 
at  Alexandria,  I  was  informed  by  Mr.  Trutiger,  that  I  was  set  apart  for 
Khartoom,  when  the  thought  flashed  into  my  mind, — "  In  this  way,  our 
wonder-working  God  will  lead  me  to  Kordofan.*'  And,  indeed,  Kluurtoom 
18  the  place  where  you  may  best  become  acquainted  with  that  country. 
There  yon  meet  every  day  with  natives  and  Europeans,  who  know  it  from 
personal  observation.  Kordofan  is  one  of  the  four  provinces  in  the  Egyptian 
Sudan.    Its  inhabitants  are,  for  the  most  part,  Mohammedans,  pursuing 

*  The  tender  of  this  report,  being  a  member  of  the  Pilgrim-Miuionary  Committee, 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  so-called  Apostles*  Road,  some  time  ago  proposed  **tbe 
Prophets*  Road,  along  the  Blue  and  White  Rivers,**  of  which  the  Apostles*  Road 
between  Jerusalem  and  Abyssinia  would  be  the  basis.  Four  stations  located  on  the 
Blue  River,  and  bearing  the  names  of  the  four  great  prophets,  and  twelve  stations 
having  the  names  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets,  would  form  the  Prophets*  Road. 
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agriculture  and  catUe-breeding.  The  Nuba  tribe,  to  which  Abdalla  Wki^ 
begins  at  some  leagues'  distance  from  the  capital,  named  **  El-Obdd."  The 
Nubas  are  still  chiefly  pagans,  worshipping  stones  on  their  nrankuuL 
These  mountaineers  are  a  set  of  good-natured  people,  if  well  tnitod,  wd 
in  this  respect  they  are  distinguished  from  the  other  inhabttsatt  of  Koi- 
dofan.    For  years  they  have  been  struggling  against  the  Egyptian  Gotos- 
ment ;  but  lately  they  have  been  forced  to  surrender,  as  was  also  the  can 
with  the  kingdom  of  Tekele.    An  enormous  number  of  children  ban  at 
Tarious  times  been  taken  away  from  them.    It  is  the  business  of  piou 
Mohammedans  to  cireumoise  these  dogs,  as  they  call  the  heathen,  sad  tbsi 
to  force  them  into  Mohammedanism,  which  these  Mohammedan  Hiiwia- 
aries  consider  a  most  meritorious  work,  beudes  bringing  them  good  pn&t 

The  language  of  Kordofan  is  the  Arabic.  Ignatius  Pallme,a  Bohenuia 
merchant,  who  stayed  for  two  years  in  Kordofan,  writes  in  hb  book  si 
follows : — *^  It  is  time  that  Europe  should,  in  Missionary  operations  dinet 
attention  to  this  part  of  Africa.  Europeans  may  afterwards  think  of  it, 
but  it  will  be  too  late ;  for  if  the  n^roes  have  once  embraced  the  Mobim* 
medan  religion,  nothing  in  the  world  will  induce  them  to  chaqge  the  piia- 
ciples  they  have  imbibed.  I  know  from  reliable  authorities,  that  theie  an 
but  few  provinces  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  where  Islam  has  not  obtsined 
a  firm  footing.  It  is  the  Djelabi  (merchants)  who  endeavour  to  eoBTot 
the  negroes,  and  in  parts  they  have  succeeded  very  well.  In  additioa,  I 
must  remark,  that,  if  the  Missionary  Societies  should  resolve  upon  seadiag 
their  agents  to  those  countries,  they  must  toot  settle  at  places  what  tkt 
Islam  is  predominant ;  for  trouble  and  money  will  be  lost  in  such  quaitcm 
It  would  also  be  in  vain  to  get  negroes  from  far  countries  at  a  reasoosbli 
price,  and  send  them  back  to  their  native  land  after  their  converaion.  Tb 
intercourse  with  Mohammedans,  and  the  learning  of  the  Arabic  laagasgc^ 
would  baffle  the  best  ammgements.  Nuba,  Kodero,  Scheilook,  Noags 
Kulla,  &c.,  are  the  countries  where  something  may  be  aooompliahed ;  be^ 
if  the  Europeans  do  not  make  all  possible  haste,  these  and  other  statsa  will 
be  lost  to  Christianity." 

Should  the  Lord  pave  the  way  of  the  Pilgrim  Miasionariea  to  KofdobS) 
the  brethren  stationed  there  might  render  great  aervioe  to  the  oommiittal 
house  which  the  Pilgrim  Mission  intend  to  establish  at  Khartoora  fiv  ob- 
taining the  means  of  carrying  out  the  plan  of  the  Apoetles*  and  Propbeti^ 
Road.  The  best  kinds  of  gum,  ivory,  gold-dust,  tamarinds^  oatrich*ft«tbcf% 
Scc^  are  exported  ^m  Kordofan.  Cotton  can  be  cultivated  in  laige  qua* 
tities,  and  indigo  is  growing  in  a  wild  state.  An  English  eomraetcisl  eooh 
pany,  which  settled  at  Khartoom  some  months  sgo,  purposes  to  send  u 
agent  to  Kordofan.  Mr.  Petherick  has  been  on  the  mountains  of  Deir, 
where  the  tribe  of  Abdalla  is  resident,  and  he  thinks  that  Abdslia  coald 
easily  introduce  Missionaries  among  his  countrymen ;  but  the  MisBoaarifs 
would  be  obliged  to  carry  on  some  trade,  lest  they  be  considered  aa  ipiaii 
As  soon  as  I  am  master  of  the  Arabic,  and  if  the  Committee  at  Chrishooa 
give  me  permission,  I  shall  join  a  caravan  bound  for  Kordofan,  and  ahsB 
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eDdearonr  to  find  out  the  parents  of  Abdalla  Dorgam.  The  Lord  who 
broQght  him  into  a  distant  Christian  countrj,  and  wrought  there  a  new 
heart  in  him,  is  able  to  bring  him  back  again  to  evangelize  his  tribe. 


THE  FINEST  ROSE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

A  DANISH  ALLEGORT. 

Thsrb  reigned  once  a  queen  in  whose  garden,  at  all  seasons,  were  seen  the 
finest  flowers  from  all  countries  of  the  world.  She  was  particularly  fond 
of  roses,  and  therefore  had  every  variety,  from  the  wild  rose  of  the  hedges, 
with  its  fragrant  green  leaves,  to  the  most  exquisite  roses  of  Provence. 
They  grew  on  the  walls  of  her  castle,  coiled  round  its  pillars,  and  wreathed 
its  battlements  in  every  variety  of  sweetness,  form,  and  colouring. 

But,  while  the  roses  bloomed  without,  sorrow  and  sadness  were  within 
the  palace :  for  the  queen  lay  upon  her  sick  bed,  and  her  physicians  said 
she  must  die.  **  But  no,*'  said  one  of  the  wisest  of  them  ;  **  there  is  still 
one  hope.  If  the  queen  could  see  the  loveUett  rose  in  all  the  world,  that 
rose  which  expresses  the  higheH  and  purest  love,  she  might  still  live." 

Young  and  old  brought  roses, — their  best  and  gayest, — ^but  none 
brought  the  right  one.  And  the  word  went  out  to  all  the  neighbouring 
countries,  a  message  of  earnest  inquiry  for  this  unique  flower ;  and  all  the 
poets  praised  each  the  rose  of  his  own  land,  and  the  palace  was  surrounded 
by  glowing  burdens ;  roses  in  baskets  and  vases,  that  perfumed  the  air 
with  their  fragrance.  The  rose  of  Ind  was  there, — that  fountain  of  attar. 
But  the  right  rose  was  not  amongst  the  bouquets. 

**  I  know  where  it  blooms,  this  matchless  rose,"  said  a  happy  young 
mother,  who  with  her  first-bom  babe  approached  the  royal  couch.  "  It 
springs  from  the  cheeks  and  lips  of  my  sweet  blooming  boy,  when  he 
opens  hb  eyes  from  sleep  and  smiles  at  me."  **  Lovely  is  that  rose,"  said 
the  wise  man ;  ^  but  there  is  a  lovelier  still." 

"  I  have  seen  it,"  said  one  of  the  queen's  women.  "  It  was  a  pale  sweet 
tea-rose.  I  saw  it  on  the  face  of  our  queen,  when  she  put  away  her 
crown,  and  mourned  her  sick  baby  through  a  long  night  of  sorrow."  "  Holy 
and  wonderful  is  the  white  rose  of  grief,"  said  the  wise  man ;  «  but  we  do 
not  look  for  that." 

"  No,"  said  a  good  old  bishop  ;  "  but  I  saw  once  a  lovely  rose.  It 
shone  with  unearthly  beauty  before  the  altar,  where  a  young  maiden  came 
to  confirm  the  covenant  of  her  baptism.  Red  and  white  was  the  rose  on 
her  cheeks,  as  she  looked  up  to  God  her  Saviour  in  the  full  glowing  love 
of  a  devoted  soul.  That  rose  was,  surely,  the  expression  of  the  purest  and 
highest  love."  "  May  that  young  maiden  be  thrice  blessed  I  "  said  the 
wise  man.    "  But  no  one  has  yet  named  the  finest  rose." 

Thereupon  a  little  child  stepped  lightly  into  the  room  of  the  queen  his 
mother.    A  wealth  of  sunny  curls  hung  like  a  glory  round  his  fair  young 
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face,  and  his  deep  Tiolet  ejes  were  like  stan  aparklilig  with  dewj 
xadiance.  He  carried  in  his  bosom  an  open  book,  bound  in  relTei  of  royal 
purple,  and  clasped  with  pnra  gold.  '^Mother,**  said  the  sweet  joang 
Toice,  musical  as  silver  bells,  **  listen  to  what  I  have  been  nadiog.'*  And 
the  angel-boy  sat  upon  the  bed  orhis  mother,  and  read  to  her  of  Hm  who 
gave  Himself  up  to  die  upon  the  shameful  cross  for  ua  men  and  for  our 
salvation,  **  Greater  Une  hath  no  wum  ihan  tkU^  &c«  And  a  rwy  light 
flew  over  the  pale  cheeks  of  the  sick  queen  ;  and  she  looked  at  the  book, 
and  read  for  herself  that  **  ^hd  is  Une^  And,  as  she  read,  she  seemed  to 
And  the  loveliest  rose  rising  ftom  the  leaves  of  the  blessed  book.  *  I  Me 
it — I  see  it  now — I  seei  it  plainly ;  I  can  see  nothing  else  here,**  ssid  the 
queen.  *^  I  shall  not  die,  but  live,  and  declare  the  works  of  the  Lend  mj 
God  :  for  He  has  given  me  by  His  Spirit  to  discern  with  the  eyes  of  my 
understanding  -Him  to  whom  the  inspired  word  gives  the  beaateo«a 
name  of  thb  Rose  or  Sbabor/* 


SIGHT  FOB  THE  BUND ; 

on,  THB  PORTRAIT    OF  ^PERT  DONB  TO  LIFE,  BT  ORDER  OF    HD  BOUXBl, 
JULIUS  in.,   AMD  NOW  PUBUSHBD  FOR  TBB  GOOD   OF  SPAHT. 

BY  ALONSO  ARGUELLES  MENDIZABBL,  BE  LA  BANDA. 

Whiue  the  veil  u  on  the  eyeS  of  many  professing  Protestants  here,  vbo 
will  not  see  the  true  character  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  it  is  rsfrahii^  to 
observe  that  in  Popish  Spain  an  effort  has  been  recently  made  to  enligfatea 
the  public  by  recalling  to  mind  the  testimony  of  certain  Popish  bidiops  In 
regard  to  the  unscriptural  character  of  their  own  church.  The  tract  froa 
which  the  following  passages  are  translated,  has  been  recently  drcolated  in 
the  Peninsula,  and  has  awakened  considerable  attention,  having  been  laigely 
commented  upon  in  the  newspapers.* 

DBDICATIOir. 

To  the  curious,  the  judicious,  the  unprejudiced,  who  seek  and  love  tbi 
truth,  and  who  do  not  desire  to  wear  any  longer  over  their  eyes  the  dtaoe- 
ful  bandage  with  which  the  cunning  clergy  of  Rome  have  contrived  &r 
ages  to  blind  the  sight  of  men,  so  as  to  retain  them  in  the  error  of  sope^ 
stition,  this  little  trifle  is  dedicated,  that  they  may  really  know  and  pe^ 
ceive  the  conspiracy  which  the  popes  have  artfully  contrived  agaiaflt  the 
true  Gospel,  and  against  the  dogmas,  the  rites,  and  the  customs  of  Cbe 
primitive  church  of  Jesus  Christ ;  by  your  sincere  servant,  who  wiriiet 
well  to  all  Spaniards, 

Alonso  Aroubllbs  Mekdizabb]^  de  la  Bands. 

*  Limits  of  space  require  ui  to  do  the  labour  of  condenaing  and  abri^pQi^* 
Editor. 
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OOtmSKU  PRSSSNTKb  TO  THS  POPB  JtJUUS  III.  BY  CBRTAtir  BISHOPS  ASHOfBLSD 
IH  BOLOGNA.  IN  THB  TBAB  1553,  BT  ORDER  OF  HIS  R0UNES8,  TO  CONFER 
ON  THE  PROPER  MEANS  OF  St7STAININa  TRB  tJHURCH  OF  ROHB. 

Tbb  anathemas,  the  persecotione,  and  the  wars,  by  which  the  popes  con- 
trived to  snffocate  refonn  dnrihg  the  first  years  of  its  eitisteoce,  did  not  pro- 
duce the  effect  which  was  desil^  and  expected.  Julius  III.,  in  the  year 
1553,  consulted  three  bishops  upon  the  means  which  should  be  employed 
to  secure  the  tiara  upon  his  head.  They  compiled  by  common  consent  a 
reply,  from  which  we  are  about  to  present  some  extracts.  The  original  is 
in  Latin  :  we  will  endeavour  to  translate  it,  if  not  with  elegance,  at  least 
with  a  scmpulous  fidelity.  This'  interesting  document  is  found  in  the  royal 
library  of  Paris,  letter  B.,  No.  1038,  vol.  ii.,  fol.  641-650. 

After  having  given  the  Pope  to  understand  how  much  it  concerned  the 
Romish  Church  that  what  they  were  about  to  say  should  be  **  confidential," 
and  that  it  Was  not  convenient  that  it  should  ever  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  people,  behold  how  these  three  bishops  paint  the  Lutherans,  a  name 
which  was  generally  given  to  all  Protestants  during  the  first  years  of  the 
Reformation.    **  It  is  quite  true,"  they  say,  **  that  the  Lutherans  admit  and 
recognise  all  the  articles  of  the  Creeds,  the  Apostles',  the  Nicene,  and  the 
Athanasian.    These  same  Lutherans  desire  that  all  of  us  adhere  to  the 
truths  and  practices  which  were  received  in  the  apostles'  times,  or  imme- 
diately after  them  ;  that  we  follow  the  footsteps  of  those  ancient  churches, 
and  expunge  all  traditions  which  cannot  be  proved  as  clearly  as  light  of 
day  to  have  been  given  and  taught  by  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  and  these 
same  apostles.    Such  are  the  errors  professed  by  our  adversaries.    With 
respect  to  ourselves,  on  the  contrary,  conforming  ourselves  to  the  opinion 
of  Your  Holiness,  we  desire  there  be  believed,  and  looked  upon  as  neces- 
Bsry  to  salvation,  all  the  doctrines,  the  traditions,  the  constitutions,  rules, 
sod  ceremonies,  which  till  to-day  have  been  introduced  from  time  to  time 
in  our  churches,  now  by  the  fathers,  now  by  the  councils,  or  by  some  one 
in  particular  animated  by  a  holy  zeal."  (P.  645.)    Then  it  follows  thus  :— 
^  Also,  though  we  may  be  unable  to  give  certain  proof,  (because,  from 
ourselves  to  you,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  our  confessing  that  we  cannot 
prove  what  we  believe  and  teach  about  the  traditions,  and  that  on  this 
point  we  have  no  more  than  conjecture,)  we  recognise,  notwithstanding, 
the  truth,  because  bo  the  Church  of  Rome  teaches."  (P.  645.) 

The  reasons  they  give  for  opposing  vigorously  the  progress  of  reform  are 
truly  candid  :— 

"^We  do  not  treat  here  of  things  indifferent,  hot  of  the  prosperity  and 
preservation  of  your  See,  and  of  all  of  us  who  are  its  members  and  servants. 
Granted,  that  in  the  time  of  the  apostles,  (and  we  ought  to  confess  it  here 
without  disguise,  but  it  must  go  no  farther,)  and  even  some  years  after, 
there  was  no  question  either  of  popes  or  cardinab.  It  is  certain,  also,  that 
the  immense  incomes  appropriated  to  the  bishops  and  to  the  benefices  did 
iH>t  exist;  the  churches  were  not  constructed  at  the  cost  of  so  much  money ; 
^^  were  no  monasteries^  no  priories^  no  abbeys ;  much  less  did  they 
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admit  our  dootrlnesy  our  laws,  and  our  present  usages.  Ktttber  mt  knowik 
thU  empire  which  we  exerciae  to-day  orer  the  peoples.  Yet  more :  The 
ministers  of  all  the  chnrchesi  without  ezoeptiug  that  of  Rome,  sahmitted 
themselves  voluntarily  to  kings,  princes^  and  magistrates.  Your  HoliiMi 
may  Imagine  what  it  would  be  to  us,  if,  by  an  adverse  event,  or  by  nuifor- 
tunoy  we  should  behold  ourselves  plunged  into  this  primitive  ttaie  of 
poverty,  of  humility,  and  of  slavery,  and  obliged  to  obey  an  authority 
foreign  to  the  church."  (P.  645.) 

The  origin  of  the  power  of  the  Romish  church  is  sketched  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : — 

**  Examining  the  question  closely,  we  may  see  that  the  church  hss  Dot 
acquired  the  glory,  the  authority,  and  the  power  which  it  poascaseji,  to-day ; 
but  when  it  had  at  its  head  bishops  full  of  sagacity  and  dexterity,  who  on 
every  occasion  urged  the  Cssars  to  use  their  authority  and  power  to  confer 
on  the  Church  of  Rome  the  primacy  and  power  of  a  sovereign  over  the  other 
churches.  It  appears,  that  Boni£ace  III.,  amongst  others,  obtained  thn 
concession  from  the  Emperor  Phocas.  We  see^  besides^  thai  the  church  has 
from  day  to  day  encroached  mor^  from  the  period  when  it  commeneed  to 
create  cardinals,  to  incrsase  the  numbers  of  the  bishops^  and  to  inatitateoar 
numerous  and  excellent  orders  of  monks  and  friars.  There  is  not  a  dosht 
that  these  popes,  cardinals^  bishops,  frlara,  and  monks,  by  their  dezterityi 
and  by  what  they  added  to  the  ancient  doctrines^  and  by  their  customs  sad 
ceremonies,  have  wrought  to  divert  the  church  from  that  primitive  doctrine 
which  it  retained  in  its  poverty  and  humility,  to  the  podtion  whidi  it  hai 
attained  ;  namely,  the  credit  and  authority  which  it  enjoys  to-day.  It  ii 
necessary  then  to  employ,  in  order  to  maintain  this  state,  the  same  meaai 
which  have  tended  to  bring  her  to  it :  that  is  to  say,  to  use  much  sohtilty 
and  sagacity,  and  to  augment  the  numbers  of  cardinals,  bishops^  friary  aad 
monks."  (P.  645.) 

Reflections  are  useless,  since  the  confessions  of  these  **  most  iUnstrioos" 
are  as  clear  as  posuble.  But  let  special  attention  be  paid  to  the  pangnfiii 
we  are  now  about  to  cite. 

**  Spain,"  say  the  Bishops,  **  venerates  more  than  any  other  country  the 
person  of  Your  Holiness,  your  laws,  and  institutions ;  she  makes  no  iaao- 
vations,  nor  changes  anything.  Thus,  on  this  side  there  is  nothing  to  fair; 
because  there  are  few  Spaniards  who  do  not  look  upon  the  Lutheran  doc- 
trines with  horror.  If  among  themselves  there  are  found  any  bsrelic% 
these  deny  the  coming  of  Messias»  or  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  lathar 
than  not  acknowledge  your  authority,  or  that  of  the  Romish  church :  sn^ 
in  trutli,  this  heresy  is  less  dangerous  for  us  than  that  of  the  Lntbenoii 
The  reason  is  evident :  because,  if  those  Moors  do  not  believe  in  Jesus  Chri^ 
nor  in  the  future  life,  at  the  least  they  usuaUy  keep  nlenoe  upon  this  nat- 
ter. The  worst  that  can  happen  is,  they  may  make  these  thii^  the  shjadi 
of  their  jests.  But  even  then  they  do  not  fiul  to  obey  the  Romish  chsreh; 
whilst  the  Lutherans^  on  the  contrary,  declare  themadvei  openly  tguad 
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her,  and  employ  all  their  efforta  to  shake  and  destroy  the  edifice  which  she 
has  nosed."  (P.  646.) 

From  this  is  seen,  that,  as  sagacions  as  these  hishops  were,  they  did  not 
dlTine  well  what  was  about  to  happen  in  this  same  Spain,  which  **  makes  no 
iooo?ation  or  change."  After  this  preamble,  the  three  Bishops  indicate  to 
the  Pope  the  different  means  which  should  be  adopted  to  secure  his  power. 

The  first  is  that  of  creating  in  France  and  Italy  a  hundred  new  bishops 
and  fifty  cardinals  ;  among  whom  thirty  or  forty  of  the  most  clever,  and 
the  most  yersed  in  court-intrigues,  politics,  and  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
power,  (sagaees  imprimuy  inque  auUeis  pubUdsque  neffOtiU  extrcUaiusimi^  ac 
panUfidt  Oauarisque  juris  perUimmiy)  ought  to  be  about  his  person  aa  coon- 
fleUors ;  the  others  he  ought  to  command  that  they  reside  in  their  respective 
dioceses,  and  divert  the  citizens  with  plays,  spectacles,  and  diversions  of  all 
kinds^  (ornne  genus  deliciis,)  that  they  should  display  a  great  pomp  in  the 
church  and  out  of  it,  and  should  present  themselves  frequently  on  horse- 
back in  public  {assidui  equUando  populo  sese  conspidendas  ezJiibeani), 

Behold  the  result  of  the  "  evangelical  measures"  which  these  most  illus- 
trious promise  the  Pope  : — 

^It  will  follow  quickly,  that  the  people,  who  everywhere  admire  pomp 
and  ceremonies,  (at  which,  moreover,  the  presence  of  rich  men  offers  the 
occasion  of  gaining  much  money,)  will  receive  the  yoke  of  your  prelates ; 
and  all,  at  length,  attracted,  some  by  their  inclinations,  and  others  by  their 
interests,  will  range  themselves  on  your  side."    (P.  &i6*) 

The  counsels  which  follow  are  not  less  curious  and  edifying : — 

^  It  is  necessary,  besides,  that  Your  Holiness  should  see  that  the  cardinals 
and  bishops  confer  ecclesiastical  livings  upon  many  sons  of  the  people. 
This  will  be  in  effect  a  marvellous  means,  and  the  most  secure  of  all  for 
retaining  them  in  the  faith.  There  are  great  numbers  who  some  time  since 
would  have  embraced  the  Lutheran  doctrine,  had  they  not  been  impeded 
Bolely  by  the  consideration  that  either  themselves,  their  brothers,  their  sons, 
or  relatives  were  receiving  incomes  from  the  church."    (P.  646.) 

They  continue  recommending  that  there  be  sent  to  France  and  Italy  a 
great  number  of  priests  of  a  particular  class.  **  Because,"  say  these  illus- 
trious, *'  the  ordinary  priests  and  friars  have  abused  the  mass  by  repeating 
it  80  rapidly,  and  lead  a  life  so  impure  and  irregular,  that,  with  great  reason, 
men  are  unwilling  to  be  convinced,  despite  all  the  efforts  of  our  casuists, 
who  assert  that  a  man  abominable  and  impious  {seelerahtm  et  impium  aUquem) 
is  able  to  place  Jesus  Christ  upon  the  altar,  to  snatch  souls  from  purgatory, 
and  to  absolve  sins."  (Page  646.)  They  also  counsel  His  Holiness  to 
institute  on  all  sides  new  monastic  orders,  which  by  the  confessions  and 
the  practices  they  themselves  have  invented  (quos  ipsi  itUroduxenmt)  have 
contributed  greatly  to  establish  the  papal  power. 

Take  the  r^sum^  of  various  other  counsels : — ^The  instituting  of  new 
fraternities  in  honour  of  one  saint  or  other,  as  their  brother  and  colleague, 
Thomas  Estella,  has  done  with  much  success;  and  the  introducing  into 
the  services  of  great*  pomp,  images,  statues^  wax-candles,  lamps,  organs,  and 
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other  mndcikl  inttnimeiits.  '*  Things  are  theee,**  ny  they,  *<wyehthe 
people  love  more  than  all ;  and  which  make  them  almoet  forget  thttdoetrine 
which  is  to  ns  so  mortifying  and  pemieions."  (P.  647.) 
The  readto  will  see  that  the  following  counsels  are  eqnally  **gTsdoas:**-^ 
**  It  is  farther  necessary  tliat  the  holy  cardinals  and  blahops  edebnte 
frequently  the  mass  in  person,  with  all  the  pomp  and  magnificence  poHiUe; 
that  they  consecrate  in  public  the  haptiSmid  fonts,  ordain  priests,  oooKcnte 

» 

churches,  altars,  and  cemeteries ;  that  they  bapUjse  b^lls,  and  giTS  the  Tcil  tQ 
the  nuns :  because  these  are  thhigs  which  enchant  and  astonish  the  pablk, 
and  the  contemplation  of  which  retain,  as  in  a  net,  the  ioul  and  ipini 
in  such  manner  that  they  are  unable  io  crare  other  fiood  or  other  intiat- 
tion.  And  this  is  (tosay  the  truth)  the  end  for  which  these  things  hsn 
been  established."  (P.  647.)  *'  Every  year  on  Good  Friday  are  coiim- 
crated  the  holy  oils  of  unction,  and  for  the  sick.  Tliis  ceremony  is  perfonari 
by  a  bishop  surrounded  by  tweWe  priests,  who  carry  out  the  obsofsice 
with  three  adorations,  and  other  such  ceremonies,  with  exorcisms  sad 
denunciations,  mi:dng  in  the  sacred  oil  a  precious  balsam.  [We  sdfise 
that]  Your  Holiness  command  that,  in  future,  they  have  for  thu  coosmis- 
tion  at  the  least  five  salutations^  and  twenty  priests ;  that  Your  HdiiiMi 
command  also  to  be  added  to  the  oil,  beside  the  balsam,  some  prodoetioB  sf 
great  price,  as  manna  for  example ;  and  that  it  be  made  known  thst  tkb 
manna  has  fallen  in  the  desert,  and  that  consequently  it  b  employed  mfk 
great  reason  in  the  ceremonies. 

"  In  the  same  way,  when  the  water  for  baptism  is  conseciatad,  that  they 
mix  salt  and  oil,  and  that  they  immerse  three  times  in  the  water  the  psaehsl 
eandle,making  with  it  a  cross ;  and  that  they  add  a  little  rinegar.  Vinegtr 
ought  also  to  be  employed  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  church,  becauss  h  wai 
offered  Christ  on  the  cross. 

^  In  the  same  manner,  therefore,  in  the  dedication  of  the  ebnidiei,  kt 
the  bishops  inscribe  upon  the  ashes,  with  the  crosier,  the  Greds  and  Lttia 
alphabet :  order  that  Hebrew  be  added,  if  they  know  it,  (although  this  krt 
condition  isnotof  much  importance,) — because  it  was  in  these  three  kigiuvc* 
that  the  cause  of  the  condemnation  of  Christ  was  written  upon  the  cro«. 

**  Ordain,  also,  that  the  bishops,  who  till  now  have  restricted  thcoselvti 
to  anoint  only  the  palm  of  the  priest's  hand,  anoint  them  also  on  the  ntit- 
rior ;  that  they  sprinkle  the  oi)  not  only  over  the  head,  but  the  &oe ;  beem^ 
if  a  fe  wdrops  of  oil  have  virtue  of  sanctifying,  a  greater  quantity  will  ssactiiy 
them  much  more. 

**  When  they  baptise  the  bells^  there  are  burnt  before  them  ino&Bmtd 
perfumes :  cause  that  they  add  musk  and  amber,  for  the  greater  edifissriw 
of  the  people,  and  to  increase  more  and  more  their  respect.  InslMrt,«b«s 
a  bishop  prepares  to  celebrate  the  service  with  pomp  and  nMgnifmwWj  be 
distinguishes  himself  from  the  other  ordinary  priests  by  the  grsslsr  anm- 
ber  of  ornaments,  such  as  the  bones  and  relics  of  some  dead  saint,  srt  ia  s 
cross  of  gold:  order  that  he  wear  suspended  from  his  neck,  with  a  iste 
thick  cord,  an  entire  arm,  a  1^,  or  the  head  of  some  MinU   All  this  wiO 
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eontribtite  much  to  increase  the  devotion  of  the  maltitadey  and  will  cause 
in  all  the  assistants  an  incredible  respect."  (P.  647.) 

Our  three  Bishops  discoTer  afterwards  a  new  cause  of  the  troubles  wliich 
had  inmded  the  Romish  Church,  in  the  dbuse  of  logic,  of  sophistry,  of 
scholastieism,  of  metaphysics,  of  the  decretals ;  and  in  the  mania  which  is 
shown  of  giving  themselves  up  to  the  study  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  of  oom-^ 
paring  the  verrions  of  the  Bible  with  the  originals,  and  of  applying  them- 
selves to  theology  and  the  study  of  the  ancient  fiithers  of  the  church.  The 
reasons  which  they  give  that  the  Pope  should  prohibit  the  reading  of  a 
certain  work  entitled  **  Decretum**  are  too  notable  to  be  passed  over  in 
silence. 

**  This  book  is  certainly  very  dangerous,  and  attacks  fiercely  your  autho- 
rity, notwithstanding  that  in  some  places  it  appears  to  exalt  it.  For  exam* 
pie,  in  it  they  deny  repeatedly  that  the  Pope  has  the  power  of  adding  the 
least  thing  to  the  doctrine  which  Jesus  Christ  has  revealed  to  us,  and  His 
apostles  have  taught  Thus,  as  it  is  said  in  the  canon,  *  Thmsfenmi*  &o., 
xxiv.,  quest.  3  ; — *  Those  who  preach  any  other  thing  than  the  apostles  have  , 
believed,  put  falsehood  in  the  place  of  truth.'  This  is  a  principle  quite 
Lutheran,  which  our  adversaries  repeat  to  satiety ;  saying,  that  no  one  is 
permitted  to  separate  himself,  not  even  a  hair's  breadth,  f)x>m  all  those 
things  which  existed  in  the  times  of  the  apostles :  and  who  is  he  among  ns 
who  does  not  do  so  frequently  every  day  ?  Scarcely  have  we  kept  in  our 
churches  a  shadow  of  the  doctrine  and  discipline  which  were  received  in 
the  times  of  the  apostles ;  and  we  have  substituted  for  them  a  doctrine  and 
discipline  entirely  different. 

**  Notwithstanding  the  book  in  question  calls  us  liars  for  having  acted 
thus,  we  have  not  in  this  done  more  than  follow  the  example  and  precepts 
of  the  sovereign  pontiffs,  and  submit  ourselves  to  their  orders  and  urgent 
instigations,"  (P.  648.) 

**  In  conclusion,  (l>ecau8e,  amongat  flkU  the  oonnaels  which  we  can  at  this 

time  give  Your  Blessedness,  the  most  weighty  we  have  reserved  to  the  lastyX 
it  18  necessary  to  watch  with  much  care,  and  to  endeavour  by  ail  meww 
which  may  be  in  your  power,  that  there  be  read  the  smallest  possible  por- 
tion of  the  Go^el,  (especially  in  the  vulgar  tongue,)  in  all  the  cities  under 
>our  dominion,  and  that  recognise  your  authority.  That  the  little  which 
is  read  in  the  Mass  suffice,  and  it  be  not  allowed  to  any  one  to  read  mora* 
Because,  whilst  men  contented  themselves  with  this  scanty  portion  of  the 
Scripture,  your  affairs  prospered,  and  your  maxims  prevailed ;  but  your 
authority,  temporal  and  spiritual,  has  been  always  declining  ^m  the 
moment  the  people  usurped  the  right  of  reading  more.  This  book,  above 
any  other,  has  raised  against  ns  these  tempests  and  commotions,  which  have 
placed  OS  at  the  brink  of  the  abyss.  We  ought  to  confess  that  if  any  examine 
it  [the  Bible]  with  attention,  and  then  compare  it  with  what  is  practised  in 
our  churches,  they  will  find  great  difiereiioes,  and  will  obaerve  not  only 
that  our  doctrine  is  entirely  different  to  that  which  Scripture  teaches,  but 

VOL.    X.^FIFTH  8BRIB8.  3   U 
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that  even  many  Umes  it  b  quite  oppoaed  to  it.    From  tin  inrtaiiiyfheDf 
that  the  people,  excited  hy  our  learned  adrenariee^  hare  aoimTed  thii 
knowledge,  the  damonrs  will  not  cease,  against  ns^  till  all  shall  be  difulged 
to  the  public,  and  we  shall  be  made  the  objects  of  niuTersal  odium.   For 
this  reason,  it  Is  necessary  to  withdraw  these  writings  from  the  aght  of  thi 
people,  but  pmdentlj,  and  with  ctrcamspeetion,  lest  this  method  exdts 
against  oa  insnrrection  and  tnmnlts  more  dangerooa  cTen  than  thefiKmsr. 
Yoor  legate  at  Venice  has  conducted  himself  admirably  in  this  affur.   He, 
without  openly  condemning  the  Gospel,  has  ordered  it  to  be  hid,  andbsi 
arrived  by  evasions  and  dissimulations  at  the  same  result ;  placing  in  ih% 
catalogue  of  heretical  books  a  part  of  the  doctrine  contained  in  the  Gospel; 
above  all,  certun  chapters  which  are  more  opposed  to  oa  than  othsn.  Actr 
log  thus,  he  has  done  wisely  and  well ;  let  the  babblaia  aay  what  thsy  ^tSL 
A  great  number  of  persons  say  it  is  absurd  that  a  man  who  had  nerfr 
studied  a  word  of  theology  should  meddle  in  condemning  so  manj  othen^ 
who  have  written  upon  religion,  and  who  have  published  we  know  not  whit 
work,  which  is  called  '  2>0  ^rfe />istii^*   But  it  matters  little.  Thosswho 
condemn  him  show  they  are  very  ignorant  of  the  things  which  advaaoo  tht 
interesto  of  the  court  of  Rome."*  (Pp.  648^  649.) 

There  follow  various  other  counsels  as  to  the  precautions  which  shooM  be 
taken  in  the  sale  of  indulgences,  and  the  necearity  to  nominate  bishops 
ignorant,  and  favourable  to  the  Romish  see ;  as  also  of  ejecting  the  lAther- 
ans  from  the  Councils ;  and  then,  with  some  reflections  upon  the  rel^ioa 
of  Germany,  the  Bishops  conclude  this  document,  which  certainly  wosU  bt 
considered  a  most  cutting  satire,  if  its  authenticity  could  not  be  piofsd. 
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[TlMinMrtloBof  uyATlktolBthliUit  knot  to  be 
•r  ltoeoiitaBti,aBleM  It  Im  aceompuiM  b j  mnm  czpnM  notlot  of 
thtomiiilonof  •Bjniehiiotlea  tobengBtdtd  m  tBOcBtiiis  a 

impOM  on  Of  th«  HMCtilty  of  sttodlim  ud  biwrfty.3 


7%e  Bamett  Lift :  JHemorialt  of  the  friend,  and   with  a  psrvsan 

the  Bw.  l%omai  Owm  K^ieO^  with  geniality  that  gladdeoa  our  b«rti 

Extracts  finm  hU   Cforrespondmoe.  like  sunshine.    Thomas  Owen  Kij- 

Jfy  Themoi  3P0iiUagh,—W9  have  aell  was  a  man  of  considerable  font 

pleasure    in    commending    to    our  of  character ;  to  uae  I>r.  Chafancii^i 

readers  this  latest  contribution  to  phrase,  ^  a  man  of  wechf    Beto 

the  ahelf  of  Methodist  biography,  hia  conversion,  which  did  not  tab 

Affluent   aa   that    shelf  was,  this  place  till  he  waa  about  tw«it/-t*o 

volume  has  unquestionably  enriched  years  of  a^e,  he   waa  the  kafi^ 

it    It  is  the  story  of  a  life  of  un-  spirit  in  a  band  of  young  mes  ia 

common  religious  fervour  and  sim-  Ludlow,  (where  he  resided  as  dmk 

pllcity ;  rekted  for  us  with  sympa-  to  a  solicitor,)  who  gave  th«nsslT« 

thetlc  insight,  with  the  warmth  of  to  dancii^  and  other  woildlyaaiaM- 
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ments  Witn  most  injarious  eagerness. 
Bnt  no  sooner  had  the  great  change 
occarred,  than,  breaking  with  them 
utterly,  he  threw  himself  with  all 
the  ardoQ^  of  hh  nature  into  that 
evangelistic  work  to  which  he  was 
soon  wholly  sepitrated,  and  in  which, 
though  he  fell  early,  he  was  signally 
SQccessfnl.  Appointed  to  labour  first 
in  the  Blackburn  Circuit,  anQ  sub- 
sequently at  New-Mills,  Clitheroe, 
Durham,  Melton-^Mowbray,   Bury, 
Leeds,   and   London, — in    each    of 
these  places,  and  in  Bury  especially, 
his  ministry  was  attended  by  **  con- 
verting power**    in    no   ordinary 
degree;  and  ''thousands  of  souls'* 
will  be  his  crown  of  rejoicing  in  the 
day  of  the  Lord  Jetas.    At  length 
be  succumbed  to  constitutional  de- 
bility, which,  as  a  ''thorn  in  the 
flesh,*'  had  all  along  hindered,  and 
sometimes  deeply   depressed,  him, 
and   entered    into    rest  when  but 
forty-seren  years  old.    All  may  not 
approve  certain  of  the  methods  of 
usefulness  which  he  pursued.  Some 
may  think  he  disproportionately  esti- 
mated the  prayer-meeting  as  an  in- 
strument of  spiritual  good.    But  all 
must  admire  the  single-mlndedness 
of  the    man  ;     and  all  Christian 
ministers — to  the  younger  of  whom 
we  would  specially  recommend  this 
memoir — must  covet  earnestly  for 
themseWes   the    **  calmly    feryent 
ceal**  by   which  hie  labours  were 
so  uniformly  sustained.  Mr.  M'Cul- 
lagh  has  executed  his  task  with  a 
skill  and  picturesqueness  that   do 
him  eredit  as  a  literary  artist ;  and, 
what  is  still  better,  in  a  spirit  of 
healthy  and  fervent  piety,  the  in- 
fluence of  which  cannot  but  be  salu- 
tary and  quickening  to  his  readers. 

The  J<mmal  of  the  Rew.  John 
WesU^,  AM.  From  October  IM, 
1736,  to  October  2ith,  1790.  Includ- 
ing an  Introductory  Esm^,  tmd  a 
oofWM  Index,  London :  Weel^an 
donference  Office, — ^This  is  the  fourth 
and  cooclading  volame  of  the  new 
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edition  of  Mr.  Wesley's  Journal. 
It  is  enriched  by  an  introductory 
essay  from  the  pen  of  the  venerable 
Thomas  Jackson,  who  is  qualified 
by  a  rare  combination  of  qualities 
and  acquirements  for  the  important 
service  he  has  thus  rendered.  This 
introduction  will  be  prefixed,  doubt- 
less, to  -many  future  editions  of  the 
Journal ;  and  it  is  with  a  certain  sa- 
tisfaction we.  see  that  thus  the  anti- 
dote to  some  errors  on  the  subject  of 
Methodism,  recently  propagated  with 
sonie  wilfulness  in  high  quarters, 
will  be  at  least  as  widely  distributed 
as  anything  written  by  the  authors 
of  the  "Aids  to  Faith'*  is  likely 
to  be.  By  refusing  to  withdraw 
or  modify  serious  mistakes,  when 
pointed  ont  to  him,  the  Bishop  of 
Killaloe,  Dr.  Fitzgerald,  has  un- 
wittingly reared  for  himself  a  monu- 
ment "  more  lasting  than  brass ;  ** 
and  has  shown,  along  with  some 
other  notorious  names,  that,  with 
great  zeal  for  the  "  faith,**  it  is  too 
much  always  to  expect  a  prelate  to 
exhibit  a  scrupulous  attention  to 
such  trivial  matters  as  truth  and 
charity.  But  we  have  not  space  for 
remark.  We  can  only  express  our 
wish  that  not  only  our  ecclesiastical 
officers,  bnt  every  member  who 
enters  our  communion,  should  read 
these  Journals.  If  they  read  once, 
they  will  read  again. 

Of  late  years,  the  doctrine  of 
ATONKHKNT  has  been  freely  discussed, 
as  on  our  side  of  the  Atlantic,  so  on 
the  other.  Some  months  ago  a  theory 
was  set  forth  by  a  writer  who  bears 
a  popular  name,  and  who  issues  his 
book  from  the  city  which  claims  to  be 
the  Athens  of  the  West.  This  theory 
is  the  fmit,  it  is  said,  of  nearly 
twenty  years'  meditation. 

A  few  sentences  may  indicate  to 
theological  readers  the  new  line  of 
thought.  Thus:  Lucifer,  having 
sinned  in  heaven,  was  not  at  once 
cast  out,  but  was  "  first  dethroned 
by  the  ascension  of  Christi  and  not 
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before.'*    In  shedding  the  blood  of  which  only  touches  the  Blbk  si  t 

the  Saviour,  the  dnful  sngel  had  few  remote  points ;  wMch  makei  s 

broken  the  power  of  hb  own  rebel-  vastly  greater  demand  for  blind  fsith 

lion,  and  thoroughly  unmasked  him*  in  the  author's  argument  tbsn  the 

self;  so  that,  when  he  was  hurled  Bible  does  for  sueh  fiuth  ia  the 

from  his  shining  seat,  all  holy  Intel-  teachipg  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  sad 

ligences  rejoiced.     The  conspicuous  which,  even  if  it  oould  be  jtroved 

object  of  the  atonement  was,  then,  throughout  from  the  word  of  Ged, 

to  destroy  Satan ;  and  this  inrolyed  would,  to  our  mind,  be  a  greet  deei 

a  full  execution  of  justice,  and  an  more  chary  of  mental  repose  thaa 

appeal  to  the  moral  sense  of  the  either  of  those  which  hethreveost 

universe  in  favour  of  the  Divine  to  make  room  for  it. 
righteousness.  The  author's  use  of  texts  is  nrj 

Enough  for  our  immediate  pur-  often  (yet  always  in  the  most  netii- 

pose.    It  is  not  needful  to  stay  and  xal  way,  because  he  fint  shaped  his 

point  out  how  this  theory  fiills  im-  theory  outside  of  the  Bible,  and  then 

measurably  short  of  the   inspired  went  into  it  to  amass  evidciiee)80 

teaching  in  regard  to  human  sin,  and  inexact^  so  much  horn  some  ooUste- 

the  curse,  and  the  substitution  of  the  lal  suggestion  of  the  sound,  itthsi 

**  Just  One "  for  an  offending  race,  than  from  the  inward  uigeacy  of 

But  we  ask  leave  to  draw  special  the  sense,  as  to  open  the  way  for  the 

attention  to  the  paragraphs  follow-  most  fanatical  rendering  of  the  esend 

ing,  of  which  the  substance  has  been  volume. 

given    by    an    able     transatlantic        Much    of    the   old    theology  ef 

critic  : —  which  the  author  makes  a  good  deel, 

The  great  error  of  this  speculator,  and  some  of   which  he  woold  r- 

if  we  judge  aright,  is  in  feding  him-  produce,  was  pagan  mysticism  tio^ 

self  called  upon  to  make  all  things  ing  the  speculations  of  the  fiitheni 

clear  by  some  philosophy.   He  seema  rather  than  the  result  of  apostolic 

to  think  that  since  the  Gospel  has  teaching  or  life  ;  and  which  it  is  bo 

never  yet  had  all  the  mystery  taken  boon  to  the  world  to  reprodaoe,  ua- 

out  of  it  by  any  explanation,  with-  consciously  or  otherwise, 
out  believing  it  meekly  as  a  fiict, —        In  general,  we  are  confident  thi^ 

ofwhich  the  imperfect  understanding  this  book  will  not  specially  mofs 

may  be  the  result  of  that  imperfect  tlie  mind  of  the  world  ;  will  make 

power  of  comprehension  of  such  facts  few  converts  to  its  earnest  tbsorf ; 

which  the  human  m  ind  possesses  here,  will  not  do  the  good  which  its  author 

"—he  ought  rather  to  ransack  heaven  fondly  hopes  and  prays  that  it  maf 

and  earth,  and  all  time  and  space,  for  do ;  and  will  do  very  little  haii^ 

some  conjectural  solution  which  may  except  as  it  may  be  unwisely  di^ 

be  to  some  minds  more  satisfactory,  nified  into  an  egg  of  heresy,  so^ 

The  result  is  a  theory  complicated  its  author^  for  it,  still  mors  nnwissl/ 

beyond  ordinary  reception  ;   whose  persecuted  as  a  heretic.    A  weed  te 

assertions  it  is  impossible  to  prove ;  the  wise  ia  sufficient. 


VARIETIES. 


Mu8HaooMs..^Enoraiou8uida]moei  long  drought,  sod  cbe  iiiiis  fJkm^ 
unprecedented  quantities  of  moihrooms  upon  it.  A  edcfltific  geotkoaBB  ef  En- 
hare  been  gathered  in  Devonshire  this  ter  communicatee  to  a  local  ])^«i  (he 
•eason,  which  is  accounted  for  by  the  *'De?on  Weeklj  Times,**  eooK  eiocd; 
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irigly  inferetttlng  Information  relatiTe  to 
roushroofms.      He  says  :   The  immense 
qoantities  Inrought  into  the  market,  as 
weU  as  those  brought  to  our  doors,  have 
■^Sgested  to  me  the  idea  of  writing  a 
short  account  of  the  properties  and  uses 
of  mushrooms.     People  generally  look 
upon  mushrooms  as  a  sort  of  luxury,  and 
not  as  an  actual  article  of  Ibod.    The  in- 
faabitants  of  Italy,  France,  Germany,  and 
Russia,  use  large  quantities  of  various 
species  rejected  by  us  as  articles  of  food. 
Indeed,  fwagi    not  only  constitute   for 
weeks  together  the  sole  diet  of  thousands, 
but  the  residue,  either  fVesh  or  dried,  is 
variously  preserved   in  oil,  vinegar,  or 
brine,  and  sold  to  the  poor.     In  the  Ital- 
ian market,  which  is  largely  supplied  with 
fungi,  there  is  a  regular  inspector,  whose 
business  it  is  to  look  over  the  various  lots 
brought  into  the  market;  and,  if  any 
species  or  specimens  of  a  poisonous  nature 
are  detected,  those  are  at  once  thrown 
into  the  Tiber.     Now,  curious  enough, 
the  one  we  so  highly  prise,  Agarieus 
campettrU,  is  by  the  lulians  considered 
unwholesome,  and  is  consequently  rejected 
by  them.     Dr.   Badham  has  written  a 
treatise  on  the  edible  species  indigenous 
to  this  country,  and  he  has  enumerated 
upwards  of  thirty  species  that  might  be 
used  as  articles  of  food ;  but  great  caution 
must  be  used  by  those  who  gather  them, 
not  to  pick  the  doubtful  ones.    Although, 
generally  speaking,  there  is  but  one  spe- 
cies brought  to  our  markets,  I  have  fre- 
quently seenanother  gathered  with  them. 
This  generally  grows  to  a  much  larger 
sise,  is  not  so  tender,  and  has  always  a 
yellowish  tinge  on  the  top  of  the  pileus 
or  cap.     This  is  Agarictu  eJtguisiius,  or 
Genrgi  ;  notwithstanding  its  name,  denot- 
ing ita   exquisite  flavour,  it  is  by  for 
inferior  to  aampestrit  and  its  varieties. 
This  Agarieut  exquitUui  is  largely  used 
•lor  making  catsup ;  it  grows  in  the  salt 
marshes  in  the  eastern  counties  in  enor- 
mouM  quantities,  and   I   have  observed 
them  here  (Exeter)  in  the  salt  marshes, 
very  line.     As  a  nutritious  article  of  food, 
the  mushroom,  perhaps,  yields  to  none 
of  the  higher  forms  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom.     It  is  next  in  importance  to 
butcher's  mea|»    And,  curioua  enough, 
and,  indeed,  almost  an  anomaly,  mush- 
rooms breathe  or  give  off  carbonic-acid 
gas  the  same  as  animals,  and   absorb 
oxygen.      It  is  a  very  remarkable  foct, 
that  these  plants    come    nearer  to  the 
animal  kingdom  than  the  higher  forms  of 
the  vegetable  world.     All  ftingi  do  not 
absorb  oxygen  and  give  off  carbonic  add ; 
but,  so  fiur  as  has  been  ascertained,  all 
the  edible  species  do.    Of  all  vegetable 


productions,  these  are  the  most  highly 
azotind ;  that  is,  they  come  nearer ,  in 
their  chymical  composition,  to  the  flesh 
of  animals  than  any  other  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  Many  of  them,  in  addition  to 
sugar,  gum,  and  resin,  have  a  peculiar 
add,  called  frugic  add,  and  a  variety  of 
salts.  They  also  ftimish  considerable 
qiiantities  of  albumen,  adipocere,  and 
osmaiome;  this  last  is  the  principle  that 
gives  its  peculiar  flavour  to  meat  gravy. 
Besides  the  solid  in  mushroom  diet,  we 
have  what  is  well  known  to  almost  every- 
body, the  expressed  juice  called  catsup, 
catdiup,  or  ketchup.  This  word,  which 
is  spelt  in  various  ways,  is  quite  a  puzzle 
to  philologists.  If  more  attention  were 
paid  to  these  lowly  forms  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  many  a  good  meal  might  be 
obtained  by  those  who  now  feel  the 
pinch,  or  want  a  dinner.  I  wish  some 
cheap  work  could  be  written,  with  cha- 
racteristic figures  of  the  edible  species 
inhabiting  the  British  Isles,  so  that  it 
might  oome  within  the  means  of  those 
who  cannot  afford  to  purchase  the  more 
expensive  works.  We  have  shilling 
volumes  on  almost  every  popular  subject 
but  this, — the  lower  forms  of  vegetable 
life.  I  think  there  is  plenty  of  room 
here  for  a  popular  treatise  on  these 
useful  but  neglected  plants.  The  ag- 
gregate number  of  fongi,  at  present 
known  to  inhabit  the  British  Isles,  is 
about  2,400  spedes  ;  and  these  are  being 
constantly  added  to.  The  writer  of  this 
has  discovered,  in  Devonshire  alone, 
between  seven  hundred  and  eight  hundred 
species ;  and  there  are  plenty  more  yet  to 
be  discovered. 

Suicide  in  Europe. — A  paper  on 
this  subject  has  been  prepared  by  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Statistics  in 
Frmoe.  The  result  of  his  laborious  in- 
vestigations shows  a  general  and  rapid 
increase  of  suicide,  which  he  attributes 
mainlj  '*  to  unlimited  competition ;  to 
the  thirst  after  wealth ;  to  the  progress  of 
public  instruction,  which  exdtes  ambi- 
tion ;  to  political  agitation  ;  aiid  to  specu- 
lation.** In  Bavaria,  Denmark,  France, 
Hanover,  Mecklenburg,  Prussia,  Saxony, 
and  Sweden,  suicides  increase  in  a  more 
rapid  ratio  than  the  population  and  mor- 
tality in  generaL  Suiddes  are  most  fre- 
quent in  Nurthem  Germany,  and  in 
various  parts  of  Denmark.  Sweden  and 
Norway,  though  belonging  to  the  same 
race,  are  inferior  to  Denmark  in  that 
respect  Contrary  to  a  generally  adopted 
opinion,  England  stands  nearly  at  the 
bottom  of  the  scale ;  and  so  do  Belgium, 
Austria,  and  Spain.    France  holds  an  in- 
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tesmediate  positioD ;  the  would  nuik  with 
the  three  last-Darned  ootxotriesy  were  it 
possible  to  eliminate  the  suiddea  of  Paris, 
which  are  one-seTenth  of  the  total  number 
in  Fiance.  Indeed,  among  nearly,  iJl 
nations,  suicides  are  much  more  frequent 
in  large  cities  than  in  the  country.  The 
number  of  suicides  is  generally  lowest  in 
January,  and  highest  in  July.  ^  In  every 
hundred  cases,  the  proportion  of  women 
is  about  thirty.  In  Denmark,  $pain, 
and  Saxony,  the  only  countries  where  it 
has  been  possible  to  obtain  reliable  infor- 
mation on  thia,  point,  it  is  found  that 
persons  living  i^  matrimony  commit  sui- 
cide less  frequently  than  the  unmarried ; 
widowers,  however,  arc  more  liable  to  it ; 
and  it  occurs  most  frequently  among 
those  who  have  been  divorced  or  sepa- 
rated. The  number  of  suicides  increases 
with  the  4ge  of  individuals,  at  Iffst  until 
the  age  of  sixty. 

Father  MATHKW^e  iktesview 

WITH    dROUOHAM    AND    WeLLXNG- 

Toir. — During  his  stay  in  London, 
Father  Mathew,  i^  a  large  party  at  the 
hospitable  mansion  of  an  Irish  nobleman, 
created  no  small  amusement  by  his 
attempts,  partly  playful,  bpt  also  partly 
serious,  to  make  a  convey  of  Lord 
Brougham,  who  resisted  godd-numouredly 
the  efforts  of  his  d^gerous  neighbour. 
**  I  drink  very  little  wine,**  said  Lord 
Brougham ;  '<  only  half  a  glass  at  luncheon, 
and  two  half-glassef    at   dinner  ;    and 


though  my  medical  advisca  teld  ne  I 
shoukl  increase  the  quantity,  I  refiaaad  to 
do  so.**  ^  They  are  wrong,  my  Laid, 
for  advising  you  to  incresae  the  quantity, 
and  you  are  wrong  in  taking  the  sob^ 
quantity  you  do  ;  but  I  have  my  hopes 
of  you.  **  And  so,  after  a  pleasant  resist, 
ance  on  the  part  of  the  lesnicd  Lord, 
Father  Mathew  invested  his  Loniahip 
with  the  silv^  medal  and  ribbon.  ''Tbca 
I  will  keep  i^*'  aaid  Bioogham, « and 
take  it  to  the  House,  whexc  I  shsll  he 

sure  to  meet  old  Lord the  wone  of 

liquor,  and  t  will  put  it  on  him.**  had 
Brougham  was  as  good  as  his  wocd.  Oa 
meeting  the  ve^ran  peer« — **  My  Leid,** 
said  Brougham,  **  I  have  a  present  fnia 
Father  Mathew  for  you,**  and  he  pmcd 
the  ribbon  rspidly  over  his  neck.  **  Tha 
I  tell  you  what  it  ia,  Brtragham :  1  will 
keep  sober  for  this  night,**  said  his  Lori- 
ship.  And  he  kept  his  vow,  to  the  gitst 
amaaement  of  his  friends. — For  Fstha 
Mathew  the  great  Duke  was  well  kaova 
to  entertain  high  respect.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  their  meeting  in  London,—*! 
ought,**  said  the  prieat  to  the  soldier, "  is 
claim  your  piace  as  one  of  oun.**  *  Hav 
can  that,  be.  Father  Mathew?  I  sm 
not  a  teetotsller,  though  I  am  a  ver^ 
moderate  man,**  replied  WeUiagtm.  "0^ 
but  you  are  a  tempeiaoee  man,  ysar 
Oraoe ;  for  if  you  had  not  so  oool  a  heid, 
you  would  not  have  been  the  iUasiaaai 
Duke  of  Wellingtoo,**  was  the  qaiek 
rejoinder. — Afa^t(trf*a  *  BitigrmpkfJ** 
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THE  GLOWWOBM. 

Ax  old  Oermaa  legend  reports,  that  whilst  the  beloved  St.  John  was  walUaf  owl  at  sisaCMi,  li 
eontcmplation  of  Ood  sod  His  works,  he  spied  a  Utile  dark  woim  in  his  palh»  took  It  ay  to  ] 
He  bslBff  trodden  under  foot,  and  Udd  it  with  a  bleislag  oa  the  bank  doss  by.    Traa^lg«nd  hf  i 
satnt'i  toaeh,  the  gtowworm  has  ever  rinee  retained  itsmdiaaee ;  and  it  is  eaUcd  ha 
John's  woim.'* 

Through  the  broad  fields  and  forests,  verdant  all. 

The  aged  Saint  went  forth, 
'Mid  those  faint  lights  and  shadowa  which  we  call 
The  evening  of  the  earth. 

Long  years  had  passed  away  slnee  in  the  haM 

The  Maater*s  form  was  lost ; 
Yet  still  toward  heaven  the  warm  love  seemed  to 

Unblighted  by  their  tiroBU 

Never  that  inward  eye,  serene  and  mild. 

Might  earthward  be  enticed ; 
He  was  but  more  and  more  a  little  child. 

More  the  beloved  of  Christ. 

The  Master  was  not  missing  fh>m  his  side. 

He  left  him  not  alone ; 
The  old  fiimiliar  friendship  had  not  diedr- 

Only  more  sacred  grown. 
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With  Him  he  wilked,  conveniDg  ai  of  yoie; 

And  on  His  loving  breast. 
Although  the  hoaiy  head  was  laid  no  more^ 

The  heart  was  still  at  rest 

Nor  prised  he  nature*s  loveliness  the  less. 

That  Christ  was  &r  more  &ir ; 
The  world  seemed  none  the  more  a  wildemetSy 

That  he  was  bound  elsewhere. 

The  flowers  were  all  the  sweeter  fbr  His  sake 

Who  gave  its  scent  to  each  ; 
The  waves  of  Galilee  more  brightly  brake, 

That  He  had  walked  its  beach. 

With  gladdened  eye  thus  gasing  all  around. 

Among  the  straggling  moss 
He  saw  a  little  worm  upon  the  ground. 

Crawling  his  path 


He  stooped  and  lifted  it  with  touch  caittsing, 

(Not  ftom  Aw  touch  it  shrank,) 
And  with  a  kind  look,  and  a  muxmur'd  bkasing. 

He  Iftid  it  on  the  bank. 

The  Saint  passed  on  t  he  did  not  see  the  change 

His  act  of  love  had  made ; 
The  faint,  soft,  glimmering  light,  so  new  and  stimngey 

That  lit  the  grassy  glade. 

But  ever  since,  when  o*er  the  land  and  seti 

The  same  calm  hour  draws  on. 
The  glowworm-stars  come  out,  in  ttiemoiy 

Of  the  beloved  Saint  John. 

UN. 
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finTTTTT  AVPT^A  eighty.    These  require,  of  course,  eon- 

BUUiu  AJTHiCA.  ,j^^  supervision*  but  I  have  not  had 

I  VOTICE  what  you  say  about  a  Mis-  ibr  years  to  complain  of  any  neglect  of 

■ionary  pastorate  :  I  think  that  to  a  great  duty  on  the  part  of  native  preachers  in 

extent  the  people  of  England  are  right,  charge. — Rgv,  WUHam  J,  DavU^  Gro- 

and  we  ought  to  steadily  keep  in  view  the  Aam*«-  Town^  April  I  iih,  1864. 

raising  up  of  a  native  agency.  , 

In  the  Fort-Peddie  Circuit  we  have  the  ^Ul  ^  . 

very  thing  successfully  in  operation,  with-  i^u  i «  a. 

out  having  said  much  about  it.    I  have  I  ratc  pleasure  in  annonodng  my 

been  educating  and  training  on  our  out-  comfbrtable  settlement  at  this    station, 

stations  there  several  young  men  of  piety,  where  I  arrived  on  Tuesday,  May  17tb 

whom  I  hope  soon  to  propose  fbr  the  last      I  have  been  engaged  since  my 

miniatry.    We  have,  indeed,  in  that  sta-  airival    in    reading   with    my   Chinese 

tion  no  leu  than  four  CireuiiM  under  the  teacher,  and  attending  to  such  eases  of 

care  of  natives,  who  are  superintended  diseaseandacddent  as  have  been  brought 

from  the  central  station  at  Peddie.   These  to  me,  without  any  announcement,  as  yet, 

native  preachers  are  to  all  intents  and  of  our  intention  to  open  a  dispensary  ibr 

purposes  the  pastors  of  the  people  on  the  sick. 

these  ststions,  and  the  people  look  up  to  To-day  we  are  in  possession  of  our 

them  as  such.    At  the  Rura  out-station  printed    '<  Calendar,**    for    distribution 

we  have  more  than  two  hundred  members,  among  the  patients  who  may  attend.    I 

at  the  Gaialana  one  hundred  and  sixty,  at  endose  a  copy  of  it.    The  columns  of 

Coalia  ninety-eight,  and  at  Qamuganaa  ehaiacten  on  the  right  hand  describe  tht 
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free  and  benevolent  diancker  of  the  relief 
which  we  offer,  and  its  avowed  amodation 
with  the  Gospel  of  Chrift.  The  fear 
characters  at  the  top  signify  that  it  is  a 
dispensary  Calendar.  The  next  horizontal 
bnes  of  five  and  of  four  characters  describe 
respectively  our  own  station  and  the  Lon- 
don Missionary  Society's  chapel  as  the 
places  for  dispensing.  The  body  of  the 
Calendar  mentions  the  days  of  the  month, 
each  month  being  commenced  with  the 
date  on  a  dark  ground.  To  give  you  an 
idea  of  the  work  which  is  growing  upon 
us,  I  may  say  that  I  prescribed  and  dis- 
pensed for  three  hundred  persons  yester- 
day. Two  officials,  sons  of  mandarins, 
applied  for  our  advice  and  medtdne.  This 
foct  evidently  gave  great  importance  to  us 
in  the  sight  of  the  people.  An  operation 
to  be  performed  on  Thursday  forees  upon 
us  the  necessity  of  finding  hoapital  ac- 
commodation for  bkd  cases  at  an  early 
period. 

My  stock  of  drugs  will  not  last  long,  at 
the  present  rate ;  and  I  must  beg  of  you 
to  apply  to  the  ^  Medical  Aid  Society  '* 
immediately,  for  the  drugs  mentioned  in 
the  enclosed  list 

I  trust  that  you  remember  us  here,  in 
the  heart  of  this  great  country,  and  bear 
us  up  before  God  in  your  prayers.  There 
are,  in  all  probability,  a  million  people  in 
Hankow,  beside  the  vast  populations  in 
the  closely  adjoining  cities  of  Wu-chang- 
lu  and  Hangan. 

I  trust  to  be  able,  through  God*s  sparing 
and  strengthening  merdes,  to  send  you 
regular  reports  of  our  enlarging  work,  with 
eamewt  desires  for  increasing  and  holy 
usefulness. — F.  Porter  SmUh^  M.D., 
JimUmt^  Jung  2»ih.  186i. 

INDIA. 

.  Yon  wiU  ask.  What  of  India,  Madras, 
Negapatam?  The  **  Brahmo  Samaj" 
[Worship  of  God]  has  come  hither  also. 
In  Calcutta,  iu  native  soil,  it  scans  to 
be  imitating  the  banian.  It  has  spread 
oat  and  struck  the  ground  in  forty  places, 
where  it  promises  to  take  root.  Its  in- 
eome  last  year  wivi  £920.  ias.,and  the 
number  of  its  memSeis  two  thousand. 
Its  chief  speaker  has  visited  Madras, 
lectured  the  leading  Hindus  in  English, 
and  set  a-going  a  monthly  paper  in  Tamil. 
I  have  seen  the  first  three  numbers  of 
this  new  periodicaL  They  contain  trans- 
lations from  the  Sanscrit;  also  traosla- 
tionJ  from  Knglish  authors,  such  as 
Locke,  Bacon,  Dr.  Paley,  and  others.  I 
understand  they  make  a  free  use  in  Cal- 
cuttoorrheodore  Parker,  Newman,  Emer- 
son, and  Coleoso ;  and  thax  their  manner  of 


wotahip  is  a  dose  oopyof  aChriitiao  ter- 
vice.  Only  they  have  no  Christ,  sod  ame- 
quently  no  true  eommaniaL  Tbdrnxto- 
xal  theology  is  like  a  wintry  sky,  verf  coU. 
With  all  their  worldly  wisdom,  they  srr 
trying  to  warm  diemselrcs  by  mcsos  of 
a  painted  fire.  Tliey  meet  on  Wednes- 
day evenings  in  a  well-ligfated  room. 
The  conductor  reads  a  few  pcaycn  firoa 
their  prayer-book.  Then  they  all  diaiii 
a  prayer.  Then  some  one  on  the  pisi- 
form reads  a  lecture.  Then  the  mm- 
dans  chant  a  Vedic  hymn.  Theatbey 
separate ;  and  that  is  the  puUic  service 
of  the  **  Brahmo  Sara^.** 

Though  it  is  now  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury since  Raja   Raamohan  Roy  &«t 
founded  the  Brahmo  Samaj  in  Gdatfta, 
it  was  only  in  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent year  that  it  bci^M  to  affect  Madns. 
iietlcia  were  sent  to  influential  asnTes 
in  various  parts  of  the  presidency,  chieAf 
to  thoae  residii^  in  large  towns,  atani^ 
in  a  mo«t  winning  way  the  intoitiflD  ol 
the  Society,  and  pressing  them  to  lad 
their  aid.     Then  came  by  post  the  foA 
issue  of  the  monthly  paper,  and  vith  it 
a  letter,  saying  that  the  periodicsl  voobl 
speak  for  itself;  but  they  most  have  the 
help  of  the  receivers,  to  insure  an  cxses- 
sive  circulation  for  the  religion  of  Bnhma. 
And  certainly  they  publish  their  paper 
at  a  very  low   figure.     But  Madns  b 
chicken-hearted.      She  will  not  bcsfe  s 
storm  of  persecution  merely  for  the  sake 
of  something  to  aoothe  the  oonsdcaoe. 
To  join  a  society,  which,  following  fons- 
ally  in  the  wake  of  Christiaoitj,  bat 
trimming  between  falsehood  and  truths 
a  society  whidi,  while  it  panders  is  the 
people  by  quoting  some  of  their  sacmi 
writers  in  egtemOf  and  by  flatlering  their 
vanity  after  the  most  approved  Hiais 
foahion,  yet  strikes  at  the  root  of  mas;  t 
fulWgrown  custom,  by  seeking  to  briOf 
about  the  re-marriage  of  widows:  ^ 
setting  aside  puranic  stories,  the  rinoe  of 
holy  places,  the  daims  of  oMiscoaa' 
images,  and  so  on;   by  tncfaiof  thit 
women,  as  well  as  men,  should  be  e^* 
cated ;  that  the  poor,  as  well  as  the  ri^ 
ought  to  be  enlightened ;  that  sH  ^^ 
can  may  learn  the  English  language  *it^ 
out  sin  and  with  ^vantage ;    that  ill 
castes  without  distinction  should  be  tan^ 
the  Shastras ;  that  for  this  purpose  acbools 
should  be  built,  books  printed,  sod  lec- 
tures delivered ;  that  able  men  sho«ld  be 
appointed  to  seek  after  true  science  tf 
Sanscrit  and  English  sources,  and  to  brir/ 
that  science  into  the  remscidar  of  Ib^< 
and  that  by  all  the  people  the  snpRoe 
Brahma  must  be  worshipped,  to  the  ei- 
cltislon  of  all  the  other  osillioas  of  gsdsi 
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—to  join  Buch  a  Society  ai  this,  all  of  a  am  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  crots.**) 
sudden,  la  certainly  not  the  nature  of  the  '*  And  as  He  has  chosen  me  in  the  fur- 
Tamil  mind.  The  Biahmo  Samaj,  with  nace  of  affliction,  I  hope  I  shall  continue 
all  its  science  and  subtlety,  may  hardly  to  praise  Him  by  His  grace,  as  it  is  all 
hope  for  success  here.  There  is  no  my  prayer  and  desire  to  glorify  Him  who 
doubt  it  must  be  very  tempting  to  the  has  done  such  great  things  for  me  ...  I 
thousands  who,  having  passed  through  beg  also  to  acknowledge  most  respectfully 
our  schools,  have  felt  the  force  of  truth  your  kind  letter,  which  I  found  was  a 
in  such  a  manner,  and  to  such  a  degree,  great  comfort  to  me ;  and  J  pray  that  the 
that  they  cannot  worship  idols  any  Lord  may  comfort  your  heart  with  the 
longer.  But,  somehow  or  other,  they  comfort  wherewith  you  comforted  my 
do  not  seem  to  take  the  bait.  They  soul,  and  another  dear  comrade  who  has 
seem  to  fear  the  hook  and  the  roasting,  attended  on  me  nearly  all  through  my 
Some  few,  however,  do  seek  safety  in  the  illness,  and  was  glad  to  read  Ood*s  pre- 
Samaj.  cious  word  to  me  when  I  was  not  able  to 
Sinee  my  last  letter  I  have  heard  of  the  read  it  myself;  yea,  when  I  thought  my 
:death  of  Scigeant  Robert  Biy,  a  youag  eyes  were  dosing  in  death,  he  read  the 
man  in  whom  I  took  a  deep  interest,  and  sweet  words  of  Jesus  to  my  fointing 
who  sought  the   Lord    sincerely  twelve  soul." 

months  sgo.      At  that  time  he  came  '*  I  visited  Bly,**  says  the  Rev.  John 

•down  from  Trichinopoly  to  this  town  in  Dixon,  **  as  long  as  he  lived.    The  last 

March  of  health.     He  brought  me  a  note  of  my  seeing  him  was  the  day  before  he 

firnn  Mr.  White,  asking  me  to  see  after  died.     His  body  was  free  from  pain,  and 

him.    The  Lord  was  pleased  to  enlighten  his  mind  was  calm.     He  was  very  weak, 

him,  so  that  after  a  few  weeks  he  returned  and  could    hardly  speak,   and    yet  he 

to  his  qtiarters,  not  only  with  a  strength-  thought  he  was  strong.     He  thought  he 

ened  body,  but  with   a  peaceful  mind,  should  live  longer.     I  exhorted  him  to 

From  that  time  I  have  reason  to  believe  pray.     I  said,  *  You  know  you  have  got 

his  heart  was  fixed.     He  told  me  in  his  nothing  else  to  do  now  but  pray.'     He 

letters  how  hard  it  was  sometimes  to  keep  said, '  O,  no  signs  of  dying  jpet  *    *  Well, 

his  gxoond.     The  enemy  plagued  him  but,*  I  said,  *  are  you  prepared  to  die  ?  * 

sore,  but  the  Lord  was  with  him  in  the  •  O  yes,'  he  replied,  *  I  am  bappy;'     I 

barracks.    Then  his  health  failed  him.  asked  him  what  portion  of  God's  word  he 

He  was  unable  to  attend  the  means  of  would  like  me  to  read  to  him.     He  said, 

grace.     But  Mr.  Levell  and  Mr.  Dixon  •Read Romans viiL*     I  did  so;  and  then 

visited  him,  and  ministered  to  his  wants,  we  had  conversation  on  the  precious  pro- 

In  hia  last  letter  to  me,  he  says,  **  I  re-  mises  therein   contained.     But   he  was 

joice  to  let  you  know  that  I  feel  myself  sinking  so  rapidly,  that  before  I  left  him 

getting  stronger  every  day,  and  have  also  his  voice  was  quite  gone.     T  was  much 

a  full  sense  of  forgiveness  through  the  struck  end  pleased  with  his  delight  in  the 

blood  of  Jesus.     I  never  felt  Him  hslf  so  word  of  Ood.     Was  not  he  led  to  *  green 

precious  tiU    now On   the  27th  of  pastures?*    Were  not  *  the  still  waters  * 

last  month  I  had  a  great  conflict  with  the  sweet  to  his  waiting  soul  ?     Whenever  I 

enemy  of  my  soul He  fought  hard,  went  to  see  him,  he  would  tell  me  what 

but  Jesus  prevailed, and  I  was  ena-  passages  he  had  read;  how  he  had  fed 

bled  to  believe  in  Christ  Jesus  as  my  upon  them ;  how  he  understood  them  as 

Saviour  through  His  atoning  blood.     O,  he  had  never  done  before ;  and  how  he 

how  precious  is  Jesus,  when  we  behold  saw  increasing  beauty  in  them.     One 

Him  through  faith  on  the  tree,  and  are  Sunday,  the  commanding  officer  went  to 

eoabled  to  say,  see  him,  and  thoughtlessly,  I  should  suy, 

.     ,^  .  ^     ,  beiran  to  ask  him  a  few  questions  con- 

•  'TIS  Joit  the  wntence  iliouM  Uke  place,  ^jLi^^  „n; »«*•  »>- **«*•      m .  m^i  •  ».« 

•Tls  Just,  but.  O !  Thy  Bon  hath  died  I  •  f«»>"«  ^^'^^  ">****"•     **^"  "P*^  Y"' 

'     '      *  '  *  Captain  B ,  you  are  my  commander ; 

Dear  Sir,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  Jesus  but  never  mind,  I  won't  answer  you  a 

spoke  peace  to  my  soul,  and  enabled  me  question  of  that  kind  to-day.     This  is 

to  say,  with  the  Apostle  Paul,  •  There  is  Sunday.     To-morrow  I  will  tell  you  all 

now  no  condemnAtion  to  them  that  are  in  I  can,  but  I  won't  speak  a  word  to  day. 

Christ  Jesus.*    I  am  happy  to  say  the  This  day  must  be  sacred.*    On  the  even* 

Lord  has  continued  to  witness  to  my  soul  ing  of  the  day  of  his  death,  I  attended  a 

that  I  am  His.     O  for  more  simple  faith,  prayer- meeting,   which  is    held  in   the 

that  I  may  still  lie  at  the  foot  of  the  23d  lines.      1  there  saw  the  army  Scrip. 

cross !  **  (I  had  told  him  of  the  departure  ture-reader,  who  was  with  him  when  he 

of  my  dearest  earthly  friend,  and  how  she  died.     He  told  me  how  happy  he  was. 

loved  to  say  during  her  last  illnosst  ^  I  With  his  last  breath  he  said,*  I  am  safe  on 
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the  rock  Christ  Jetus.*  **^Itev.  Gwtgt        Thx  anumnt  of  eootriholioM  and  n> 
Fryatr^  Negnpatawij  Auffuat  4lA,  1864.'       mittanon  aniioiiiieed  on  the  Coiter  of  the 

Noticei  thU  month  it  £3,800.  Ot.  llldL 


RELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


W£SLEYAN  CONFERENCE. 

THE  STATIONS  OF  THE  WESLEYAN-METHODIST  MINISTEBfl^ 
AND  PREACHERS  ON  TRIAL»  FOR  1864-8S.* 

{C<mtitidedjram  ptifie  944.) 

APPOINTMENTS  OF  THE  FORTY-  IL  HAMILTON  DUTBICT^. 
FIRST  ¥^£SL£TAN  CONFERENCE 
IN  CANADA,  IN  CONNElXlON 
"WITH  THE  BRITISH  CONFER- 
ENCB,  BEGUN  IN  THE  CITY  OF 
TORONTO,  JUNE  Iw,  1864. 

WiuJAM  L.  Tboomtoii,  ILA,  FrmUmt  V 

fllAMimi.  D.  Ricb,  Oo-JkUgal». 
William  Pollakd,  Secnlarp. 
Bmoch  Wood,  DJ).,  Ottterai  BixptHmUndmi 

I.  TORONTO  DDTBICT^rSHoM  PMtanI, 


la  JtanOCMt,  Bphnim  BL 


T^lor,  AffBBt  of  tbo  Upper 


J(OkH  A»  IPimMif ,  fbttMcUd  AMivAuy* 

1  TarmUo,  Bast,  John  A  WHUmiu,  Wnikm  W. 
ClMk,  NatluBiel  Burmuh,  B.A. ;  Amoo 
Orcoo,  D.D.,  Book-Btew&rdt  Bgoton 
Ryonon,  IXD.,  LL.D.,  CM(^  Aqwrinfm- 
dent  (tf  JSdMoitfoR,  by  penniwion  of  tht 
Conforanea;  W.  J.  Hunter,  Sapemum- 
ated. 

tibronio,  FM,  Wmtan  PoOud,  Jmdm 
Preiton,  Thomai  W.  JtSnj ;  Jonathan 
Boott,  BoponnmNnuy.  Wellington 
Jefltei,  D.IX,  Editor. 

S  TM^ft-Sbrut,  BonOh,  Tbomae  Corfbrd  (Bglin- 
ton),  Jamee  Onham  (Weston). 

4  Tomffe-atrtet,  North,  JoMph  W.  M'CaUnm, 

Snmnel  J.  Hunter ;  Uoineo  Dean,  Super- 
annuated. 

5  WettOH,  Tbomu  Jeffen. 

SBromptoHt  WlUinm  WUlonghby,  JoeephL. 
Sanden  ^treeterllle),  lliomaa  A.  Fecgn- 


WoHolo  CoBtotf  SannBel  Di  Rlet« 

Wed^  P.  Wrigkt,  M.A, 

Vatond  Seienoa. 
14  Germam  Mittiom,  Btepbes  Kappth, 

the  direction  of   the 

HamOton. 
Iff  Dmtdat,  Kennedy  Creishton, 
16  IFatcrdnnn,  Jaaaai  Otianw, 


l70bBi4^br^  Tbonae  B. 

Obraldi  (8eneca>. 
ISJfillon.   JomOhan    B.  Botta, 


H. 

a. 


IPOafcvflb,  G•o^9e  Beynon, 

DMilel  T.  Loeae  (Appla^)» 


ft  CWmvUIc,  Wmbntt  BiynnL 
n  H^BooOU^  Joel  Brine,  J 
nNom-OrtdH^    Thomaa    Im 
HarUmer.  David  Wright, 
0  OnaMMUMT,  Pvter 


m.   NIAGARA  DISTRICT.—. 


/.  Btrfmi  Starr  t  FtnomnoJ 

USL  CaOmrm^i,  I«ae  B.  Howaid; 
Betltt,  Robert  Oooney,  DJK, 


7  CiMftfviOc,WllliftnPhnp,JaDieeWotdBworth| 

Thomas  M*Mullcn,  Bupemnmeraiy. 

8  Jfeno,  James  Goodwin,   Bbem  Blanefaaid; 

Robert  Thompson,  Snpenumuated. 

9  OrattotoiOe,  Bet^nmin  Sherlock. 

10  AMon,  J<An  W.  flnvage,  Geoige  M.  Brown. 

11  Klindmrgt  John  Corbett. 

12  LetliePilU,  Wedey  Gasson  (Toronto). 
N.&— WUlInm  Price.  KUneburg,  under  the 

oontroi  of  the  President. 


tS  norold,  John  WalnBeld,  Bgerton  B.T< 
is  Nk^fora,  wmiam  R. 

V  HmMMMMac,  WlUiMB& 


18  IFeBnwd,  Tboaas  D. 

19  DtmnoOU,  Willlun  F. 

80  Grimubif,  J.  Hertert  Btnir,  John  & 

B.A. 

81  amilkvau,  Joeepb  ReyoWa. 

8t  Ckviya,  John  L.  Ken  (OinBiM  Btartna) 


•  Two  notes  are  to  be  added  to  the  list  of  Anstnlasian 
William  Butters  is  RepresenUtiTe  to  the  BritiA 
R.  W.  Yandcrldste  has  permisolen  to  rstnra  to 
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SS  Pobtt-JbbM,  ftenbfni  B.  Tapper  s  Joh^  Bax- 
ter, SupenanuiUed. 
34  CaUUrpUk,  Robert  Shaw,  fijL 

IT.  BRANTFORD  DISTRICT.— JMii 
Boriand,  Chairmam. 

WiBiam  &  Chiffbt,  FinanHai  Seeretarp, 

SiBran^ord,  John  Borland;  Hamilton  Big- 
gar,  John  Ryenon,  Supezanntiated. 

96  MomU-Pteoiont,  John  Milli,  James  Harris  i 
Rowley  Hoyland,  Superannuated;  Claud- 
Int  Byne,  Supemnmerary. 

S7  PariM»  John  O.  Laird,  John  N.  Hewitt. 

3iWcodH4fek,  William  &  GrilBn:  William 
Lund;  Robert  Graham,  Superannuated. 

39  8L  George,  Michael  FawoeU,  William  Taylor. 

40  Ncnaidi,  Edwin  Pcake,  William  C.  Wataon, 

&▲. 
AlSbmeot,  Wmiam  Stephenaon;  Joaeph  Men- 
more,  Superannuated. 

41  PorirDoMT,  N.  R.  WiUonghby,  B.iu 

43  WaUifigkamt  FrandtW.  Ware,  John  DoeL 

44  LgmtiioA,  Oeoive  T.  Riofaardwn ;  Charles  W. 

M.    Gilbert,    Superannuated;    Matthias 
Holtby,  Supennmeraiy. 

45  Aqiikam,  Thomas  Crews. 

46  Ffeana,  Henry  Lanton. 

y.  LONDON  DISTRICT.— JUdkanl/0iMr, 
Ckairmtm, 

WOUam  Bnglish,  Fimmdai  Seertiarp. 

C  London,  Richard  Jones,  John  Potts. 

48 ilrw,  Noblo  F.  Boglidi  (London);  William 

DIgnam,  Superannuated. 
49  Itderton,  William  Chapman. 
80  8L  T%omaf,  William  Ames. 

31  Ingertott,  Lewis  Warner,  Reginald  H.  Starr ; 

Aihton  Fletcher,  Supernumerary. 
38  SL  JTaiyr,  John  Learoyd,  John  Philp,  B.A. ; 

Richard  Finch,  Superannuated. 
tiAjfkner,  C.    W.,   James)  [Hughes,  William 

Tucker. 
34  FinoaU,  Wfflfam  B.  Walker.  ' 

33  WeOmintttr,  James  A.  Ivison  (Lambeth). . 
36i\irf-fibmley,  Fhfaieas  D.  WiU. 

37  OroAroiP,  Isaac  Barber,  William  H.  Wfaums. 

38  Motmi'Brfdffe*^  George  Kennedy  (Komoko). 
89  Arkana,  James  Kennedy. 

60  BMUr,  William  Engllth,  Joseph  Holmes. 
^  iPOitUvraw,  Goorge  Bexsmith. 

32  incfouH,  William  W.  Miller. 

^Bdwiont,  Samuel  ^  Tucker,  Alexander  G. 
Hanis;  Brtnton  P.  Brown,  M.D.,  Super- 
numerary. 

M  ifunai/,  Francis  Berry,  Abraham  Sickles. 

TI.  CHATHAM  DISTRICT.— l^toauw  Ckg- 
horn.  Chairman. 

WiiHam  Irwin,  FinaneUd  Seeretanf. 

33  (XOkam,  Thomas  Cleghom,  Manly  Benson. 
38  Santa,  AndNW  A.  Smith. 

T  BoHd-Bau,  James  Broley. 
38  NapUr,  John  K.  Williston. 
^  WardniUe,  Conrad  Vandusen. 
T^Hoorttawn,  Earn  A.  Stafford,  Robert  H. 

WaddeO. 
71  FaOaeebufy,  wnUam  Irwin. 
78  Afplonla,  Thomas  Atkinson. 
7S  fkrmoi,  Thomu  Bobaoa. 


.  74  BUgetawn,  WOUam  Hawko ;  Bfafaard  Phdps, 
Superannuated. 

75  OoefUld,  Thomas  Cleworth. 

76  Amherttburgt  Luther  O.  Rica. 

77  Romnejf,  Thomas  Culbert,  Eli  Wlgla. 

78  Sandwich  and  Windsor,  Peter  Bawtenhimer. 

79  WaneieK,  Oliver  E.  Burch. 

80  OiJ^  Springt,  James  Thompson. 

81  ITyominp,  John  Hough. 

TIL   GUELPH  DISTRICT.-Vaki»  Carrott, 
Chairman, 

Biduird  J.  Foreman,  Ffnaneial  Seeretarf, 

n  GuOpk,  John  OarrolL 
93  Qeorgelomn,  James  B.  Dyer,  B«i^)amia  Cla- 
ment. 

84  J^,  Stephen  Bond,  David  Chalmers  (Gan^ 

fraxa). 

85  Boekwood,  Nelson  Brown. 

86  Ekra,  Samuel  Fear,  George  M.  Mcacfaam, 
,        B.A. 

87  Fed,  Richard  L.  Tucker,  George  L.  Haight 

88  Drayton,   Alexander   Bums,   B.A.;    Earn 

Adams,  Superannuated. 

89  Oott,  George  M'Rea. 

90BUnheim,  Richard  J.   Foraman,  John  A. 

KeppeL 
91  Berlin,  WilliamSarage,  John  Armstrong  (c) ; 

Matthew  Whiting,  Superannuated. 
9S  WeOeOey,  Isaac  Crane,  William  S.  M'Cul- 

lough,  B.A. 

93  Elma,  John  Sanderson.    One  to  be  sent- 

94  WaUaee,  Andrew  MiUiken ;  John  Armstrong 

(a).  Supernumerary. 

95  Arthur,  Nathaniel  S.  Burwash. 

96  PreHon  €ferman  Mistion,  Dr.  Oharlei  Fresh« 

man,  Jacob  Freshman. 

Tin.  OODERICH  DISTRICT^^mM 
HurOmrt,  Chairman, 

Bdberi  Bre%otter,  Fmaneiai  Seeretarf, 
97  GodeHdt,  Rtehard  Whiting. 
96  CUntan,  Robert  Brewster,  Thomas  Brock; 

Henry  Bawtenhimer,  Superannuated. 
99  Sei^fifrtk,  Asahel  Huriburt  (Mltehell). 

100  Mitehett,  T.  S.  Howard,  Henry  W.  R.  Allen. 

101  Stra^/brd,  Hall  Christopherson,  James  R. 

Alexander. 
109  BojifUld,  William  R.  Dyre,  Joseph  H.  Chant. 

103  Wawanorii,  Thomas  Badwen,  James  McCart- 

ney. 

104  Kincardine,    Orin   H.   Ellsworth,    Henry 

Kellam. 

105  Teeefoater,  James  Whiting. 

106  AfnelepviOe,  Thomas  Hanna. 

107  Howickt  Edward  Cngg,  Henry  W.  MaxwelL 

108  Blpthe,  Coleman  Bristol,  B.  A. 

109  iMcknow,  Ellas  W.  Fraaee. 

IX.  OWEN'S-SOUND  DISTRICT.— Aofyt 
Ooodeon,  Chairman, 

Wittittm  Hap,  Financial  Seeretarp, 

110  <hPen*e-Smmd,  George  Ooodson. 
UlMec/ord,  William  Hay;  Robert  Lochead, 

Superannuated. 
US  WaUer'e-FaUe,  John  C.  Wllmott,  B.A. 
ll3Thombwrp,     Thomas     Feather;    Erastna 

Huriburt,  Superannuated. 
114  Motmt^Foreet,  Samuel  C.  Philp,  Jun. 
113  Bmrhmm,  Isaac  Baker,  James  Laird. 
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•IM  Amm,  Inae  B.  TidlmaD,  wmtun  Glain- 
ben;  John  Neelaada,  BoperaiiiiiCTmiy. 

117  Paiaie^t  Daniel  OonneUy,  WilUam  Spftrtlng. 

118  Hanover,  WHliam  OroM. 

119  Artemeiiaf  Qtorgt  Jacqaei,  James  P.  Kidd. 
ISO  Homhtj^a-MUti,  WUliiun  J.  Hewitt 

121  BoUaml  and  BtOlipan,  William  Norton. 
19S  Keppd,  Joriaa  Graen,  Oeorgw  W.  liidi, 
ISS  Bruet-MUtfU,  Jolm  Hnteblnaoii. 

X.  BARRIB  DISTRICT.-Gleor^  H.  Dovir, 

Chairwum. 

John  &  Clarket  Financial  Seerdanf. 

*1S4  BarrU,  Qtotgt  H.  Davis,  Oibome  Lambly, 

B.A. 
fm  Newmarktt  and  Aurora,  Joseph  Bbepicj, 

ThomaaBeU. 
186  Bradford,  John  B.  Clarke,  Peter  Addison. 
•117  InnUfU,  Alraandor  Laogford  (Ctaignae). 
198  Cookstewnt  Hattliew  Swaan,  Nelaon  Bums, 

MA. ;  Jacob  Poole,  Sopernamcnury. 
i99  Uapdtattn,  Aleiaoder  R.  GampbelL 
lao  BtMand- Landing,    Alszander     Drennao, 

Richard  Large. 
•HI  Bona,  Robert  Brooking. 
132  OriUia,  Charles  Torver,  Marmadoke  Pear- 


133  Cndf^nartt  and  PandanffttUkate,  James  F. 

Latimer. 

134  CoMngwood,  Edward  H.  Dewart. 

135  Nottawaaaga  and  Angua,  David  Hunk 
138  Oapreg,  Samod  Down. 

137  Muakoko,  John  Neelands. 

XI.  WHITBY  DI8TRICT.-~ir<lllaM 
M'Fadden,  Ckairwtan. 

Edtein  Clamant,  Ftnaneiai  Seeretarp. 

138  Whitbg  and  Wunsa,  John  Shaw,  Gootge 

Oodiraa;    John  Law,    Saperaanuated ; 
Robert  Darlington,  Bapemnraeranr. 
imPldtering,     WliUam     M*Fkdd«n,    Alfrfd 
M'Cana. 

140  Markkam,  John  N.  Lake,  Daniel  E.  F.  Gee. 

141  BowmantiUe,  Edwin  Clement.  James  Han- 

non ;  S<domon  Waldron,  BuperaDnoated. 

142  Jfaocotfle,    Alexander  Campbell,  Edward 

MoiTOW,B.A. 

143  Prmea  Albart,  Charles  Bjlfestsr,  WUUam  a 

Washington,  B.A. 

144  SAugog,  To  be  supplied  by  the  MInistws  of 

the  Prince- Albert  Circuit. 

145  Brock,  Henrj  Reid,  Albert  Yan  Gampu 

146  BeaverUm,  Edmund  B.  Rupert,  B.A. 

147  SkmffWIa,  John  HodgMm. 

148  CartwHglU,  Henry  M'DowelL 

149  Manvera,  Rohwt  O.  WUson. 


XILCOBOURG    DISTRICT. 


B.  Biakop,  Finaatefai  Bapraiarg, 

150  (kibowg,  James H.  Bishop;  Robert  Corson, 
John  Beatty,  ▼ittoent  B.  Howard,  Super* 
annuated.  L  B.  Aylesworth,  M.D.,  Trsa^ 
surer  and  Agent  of  Victoria  Ci^egs^ 
Charles  Pish,  Co- Agent. 
Vidoria  ColUge,  Samuel  a  Nelles,  D.D., 
President,  Professor  of  Logic,  Ethics,  and 
Metaphysics. 


idJoto- 

gndoate),  Thomas  KeQy.EbsamerTakj, 
John  Russell,  Thomas  Gaitatt,  Le  Bsy 
Hooker,  WiQiam  W.  Shefiherd,  TbaaM 
Cullen,  Joseph  CoOing.  WmiassfiaHwiiA. 
Webster  Leaeb,   Samasl  Might,  Gwrp 


Alexander  HaidSe  (Dndcrgradaatc).  Jobs 
Stewart.  Gooffe  Leadi,  PMcr  R  M.  Mojw 
(Undeignduate),  Thomas  OoOiag. 

151  Port-Hope,  0«or8«R.SaadcrseB:  AlossAr 

T.  Green,  Superannuated. 

152  CanUm,  Thomas  Stobba. 

153  Plainvme,  One  to  be  sent. 
IMBaUimore   and    Or^/ten,    John   Ihsdis; 

William  Steer,  Superaannted. 

155  FeneBa,  Christopher  Hamfltoa. 

156  OObome,  David  C.  Clappison,  John  B»- 

wash,  B. A. 

157  BHgkUm,  WilBam  Coleman. 

158  Stgmour,  James  Aadetson. 

159  Percy,  David  A.  Johnston ; 

rest,  Buperaiuraated. 
180  HaaUnga,  Daniel  A.  PeRin,  BJL 
161  AInmA,  David  B.  Madden,  Joha  SadiT. 

Xm.  PETERBOROUGH  DISTRICT.- 
Jaaua  Brock, 

BmnuJCPkOp, 

imPetertoroHgk,JaxneaBrotk;  Jehs 


163  MUtbrook,  JaoMa  C.  Slatar,  WOBMi  Bit- 


164  Bianoatha,  (BUe-LakaJ  Thomm  WilEs» 

165  Undaag,    Andrew    Edwards*  WUliBBi  F 

Morrison,  B.A. 
IfiS  Om«M<c  Samuel  C.  Philp,  so..  J«*a  C. 
Wilson. 

167  Keene,  William  L.  Scott. 

168  Noneood,  Samuel  Wilson. 

169  Lak^leld,  MwA'Laka,and  Wa 

L.  Koyle,  George  M'Namam  (Ws»*»> 

170  Bobeaggeon  and  SOoer-lakh  t^^  ^^"^ 

bell,  Wmiam  R.  Barker. 

171  Minden,  WUllam  Short. 

172  FtnOon-FaUa,  William  Sheridsn. 

173  Haveiodc  David  Hardle  (NorwDod). 

174  Cobaeonk  and  Cardan,  Joesph  B.  ' 

James  M'Clung. 


XIY.   BELLEVILLB  DIBTRICT. 


175  BeUeoOe,  Saamei  Rose,  WUHan  BsLli- 

176  Conaeeon,  George  Brown,  Daf**  K*"*- 

B.A. 
177 .4mrfiai6wfy,PrBneto  Coleman  (BsfcarrJi^ 

178  PieUm,   John  Hunt ;     Cyrus  R.  AB*" 

Superaannated ;  Daniel  WMvOan^Q^^ 
Miller,  Superaumeiarfas. 

179  ITi^Airtf,  Richard  Pottar.    Oastsb*^ 

180  SSdneg,  Robert  Fivwicr,  M-D.,  MACW 

John  Black,  John  Lew,  ftBpuasmii"* 

181  SUribtg,  John  Walton. 

182  Maatnom,  John  A.  Dowtar. 

183  Firanl^fifrd,  David  Ryan ;  OeontF.  l*lP*' 

Superannuated. 
IBATrenton,  Joha  Etagtt*;  WBIV  Tss« 
Supenumualtd. 


RBLiaiOnS  INTBUJOBNCB. 
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18S  Demorttivak,  Tbonas  Ck)blK 
lU  SuauumvUUj  Aaron  D.  Miller. 
liJHwigerfbrd,  George  Carr,  John  W.  Wlcher ; 
Michael  Baxter,  Bopemmmated. 

188  rUntonomd  AddkigUm-Boad,  Robert  Bobin* 

aon  (Flinton). 

189  Modoc,  Bdward  Harria,  Jacob  B.  Howell, 

B.JL 

190  BaHUifft-Roadt  James  W.  Sloan  (Bannock- 

bom). 

191  DaMgk,  James  Klnes. 

XT.  KINGSTON  DISTRICT.-Joftii 
Oemk^,  Chairvutn. 

Wittfam  M*<sakmgh,  FhutneUa  BeerHarf, 

195  Kinggtm^  John  Geml«y,  John  B.  Clarkson, 

B.A. ;  Hairy  Bjrers,  Supernumerary. 
193  AaponM,  William  M*CuIlough,  David  Bre- 

tbour  (Selby),  John  F.  German  (Morven). 
lUNenHMgrg,    George    M 'Ritchie,     Davidson 

M'lVlnald;  Stephen  Miles,  Superannuated. 
19»  WtUm,  wniiam  BrUcn,  WiUiam  J.  Cole. 

196  Odena^  Richard  Clarke. 

197  fioA,  John  W.  German,  Moses  M.  Johnson. 
196  WaUrioo,  KingtUm,    Edward    A.   Ward. 

One  to  be  sent. 
199  Qcaumoiput  James  Roy. 
SQOfifTiMr'f  MUl*,  Alexander  Campbell  (b). 

Onewantod. 
201  OnbrariUe,  John  C.  Ash. 
sot  Barroufsmith,  WUliam  H.  Peake. 
903  TcoHworfk,  Robert  Mark,  Samuel  Connor. 
S04  FrmUauK,  Robert  Godfrey, 
ns  German  Jfifsion,  One  wanted, 
see  Netff-  WtddtOst  One  wanted. 

XTL  BROCKTILLE    DISTRICTv-TTttttaM 
8eoU,  Chairman, 

Jama  Arwutronff,  FHianHai  Seentairp, 

iffJBrocMUe,    William    H.   Poole;     Lntbor 

Houghton,  Sopetnumemry. 
9(V  Pretcott,  William  Scott ;  Sylvester  Hurlburt, 

Bnperannnated. 
209  l^/nHf  William  Morton,  ITonry  Irvine. 

910  FarmersviUe,  William  M'Gill,  George  Fer- 

guson. 

911  Auffutta,  Waifaun  Andrews. 

SIS  SpeneervOle,  William  M.  Pattyson. 

913  KemptvUU,  James  Armstrong  i  Henry  Shaler, 

Superannuated. 

914  South  Mountain,  Hugh  M*Lean. 

915  WinckaUr,  John  Howes. 

916  IToiAia,  David  0.  M*I>owel1,  Jamee  M'Cul- 

lOQgh;    WUliam   H.    Williams,   Super- 
annuated. 

917  Morridtwfff,  Jay  &  Toumans,  William  H. 

Rowsom. 

918  MouUnetU,  George  Case,  Robert  L.  Gabie ; 

Stephen  Brownell,  Superannuated. 
219  CarmeaU,  Joseph  Hugill. 
920  Boxborcngh,  George  H.  Field. 

XVn.    PERTH  DlSTRICT.^/amcf    (Tray, 
Otafmum, 

Amo$  R  Bmm$,  Ffnandal  Secrdarp. 

221  Perth,  Amos  E.  Rnss,  George  Rogers. 


292  SmitKU-FaUs,  James  Oray,  William  Scho- 
tteld,  B.A. 


9i3  Carlton-Piaee,  Jamei  Mmbou,  flanuni  & 
Phillips. 

824  MenriekviUi,  Chaflee  Tauu^  EUih*  Ten* 

nant. 

825  LanarH,  Samuel  Teeson. 

928  Roktbjf,  Edmund  S.  Shonyi  Alvah  Adams, 

Superannuated. 
827  Paker^um  and  JmprioTt  WilUam  Borah 

William  M'Donough. 
828ir<N0ter0«10*  ONd  Beifard,  James    NorIs» 

John  Holmes, 
889  Elgin,  William  Hayhnnt,  Alexander  Lester. 

XYUL  OTTAWA  DISTRICT.-Vokii  l»Mw*» 

Qtairman, 

Bdmmnd  S.  Sweet,  Financial  Seeretarf. 

830  OUaufa  dtp,  John  Douse. 

831  Chaudiere  Mission,  Henry  Beeson,   under 

the  superintendence  of  theOttawaMmister* 

838  TempUton  and  Portiand,  A.  L.  Peterson 

(Otuwa}. 
833  ITortk  Wak^Uid,  Garret  J.  Dbigman. 
234  Aplvrin,  Isaac  Gold. 
835  Aplmer,  C.S.,  Joshua  H.  Johnson,  M.A. 
S36Beirs  Comers,  Edmund  B.  Sweet.     On* 

wanted. 
837  Ridimond,  John  B.  Armstrong. 
928  North  Gower,   Richard  Wilson,    WQUan 

M'CuUough  (B). 

839  Long-Island  Locks,  Andrew  Armstrong. 

840  Osgoode,  John  Slight. 

841  BusseU,  Jabes  B.  Keough* 

842  Pkmtagena,  Richard  N.  Adams. 

843  L'Orignal,  William  D.  Brown,  Thomas  0« 

WUliams. 

844  Orenvitte,  George  H.  Kenney. 
846  HarringtoH,  Robert  BelV 

846  Lochaiier,  Joseph  HOL 

XIX.  PEMBROKE  DISTRICT.— JKfeftonl  JT^ 

Hammond,  Chainnan. 

WilUam  TombKn,  Financial  Seeretarp, 

847  PmiAreke,  WilUam  TombUn. 

848  Westmeath,  Richard  M.  Hammond,  George 

Washtaigton,  HA. 

849  Portage^hi'Fort,  John  Kisman. 
250  Renfrew,  WUliam  Creighton. 

861  Brudenell,  Archelans  Doxsesb 

862  Caiabogie,  Charles  E.  Perry. 

853  EganviUe,  John  V.  Wilson. 

854  Mice,  Thomas  H.  Walker. 

866  {Sar«ndo»,  WiUiam  Shannon.    One  to  b« 
sent  WilUam  T.  Hewitt,  Sapemnmerary. 
866  Onslow,  WUliam  Sanderson. 
807  PobU'Alesfander,  Brook  Roeo. 
nHQcrwun  Mission,  Charlse  AUnm. 

XX.  MONTREAL  DI8TRICT.-^/«iMr£»ioa, 

Chairman. 

Edward  B.  Bpikman,  BU.,  Financial  Secretarp* 

U&  Montreal,  Centre,  smd  Chamblp,  Jamea 
BlHolt,  Chailee  LaveU,  M.A.,  Robert  W* 
Farrier,  M.A.  s  John  Douglas,  Supernu- 
merary. 

800  Montreal^  Wsst,  George  Doogtaa,  Janes  A; 
Gordon. 

861  Montreal,  East,  Henry  F.  Bland,  Tbomas 
Derrick. 
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fSB  Frmdk  JtiuSam,  Haory  Ummy. 

S63  8L  Jokn*t,  O.  N.  A.  F.  T.  Dlckioo. 

§64  0(UU'T^»tm,  Wlttiaai  R.  Pufccr,  B.A. 

MS  Hemmmff/brd^  WiUiam  C.  Hend«noo,  B.A. 

9MFnmkUn,  Alfred  Andrewi  (MaimiiigTiUe), 

WaUMDH.8liaw. 
W7  HumtU^dom,  Edward  B.  Rjckmui,  B.A. 
m  Orwutown,  611m  Hnntingdoa. ' 
S89  Caarignal,  JoMpb  Kilgoor. 
STO  8L  Anirta^t,  Ii«lrl  TaodertMifs  (La  Chote). 

Cornelins  A.  Jonei;  Fnmds  C  Ifelaad, 


m  WtdefHOe,  John  Webster,  David  Tbomeon. 
S?S  AnedM,  Otfau  Baiter. 


XXI.  QUBBBO  PISTEICT*— Oteryie  TtWHff, 


WaUam  Hmtrfiordt  FimameM  ScerOarp. 

S7S  Qua^t  Oeovge  Young. 

174  French  Mittim,  Yoeeph  A.  Dorloii. 

ffi  Thne-Ripen,  Sanmel  O.  Phillips. 

^  Jfeftevrne*  WflUam  Hansford,  Hngh  Gafans. 

S77  Acrbroofce,  Edward  Bainis,  Rkiiard  BoUn- 


f78  JEofoM,  HaatotOD  A.  Spenefr ,  Bamnel  Cainu. 
tnO^dawtU  amd  Bmry,  William  Hicks,  John 
H.  Stewart  (Bury). 

180  Ueity  Edwin  FesM&t. 

181  JkmvUU,  John  8.  Evans. 
181  Jfem-IrekmA,  John  Scott. 

183  DKTkoM.  C.&,  James  E.  Richardson. 

184  AOmMok,  Robert  H.  Smith. 
IBS  Port-Neitf,  William  Adams. 

9K  OumdiereGold-Minei,  Samuel  E.  Mandslqr. 
$n  Oatpd,  DaTld  Jennings 

XXn.  8TAN8TEAD  DISTRICT.~A(/W 
A.  rtanden.  Chairman. 

j0Mfh  &  Baadenan,  M^»,FbumekU  Seeretarf^ 

fBBBtoHiiead,  Jctn  Tomklns,  Haloolm  U*JHh 
nald,  Soperaonoated. 

188  MaffOff,  Frmdi  MistUm,  Thomas  Chaihon- 

nelL 
»0  Bomih-Boxtan,  Alexander  La  Cfadr. 
181  ComptOH,  Benjamin  Cktie;  John  B.  SeD^y 

M.D.,  Saperamraated. 
m  Hallep,  William  W.  Ross. 

189  Ooatieokt  and  Banuton,  John  Satanon,  B^A. 
184  QeorffevilU,  James  Thomeloe. 

nh  Magog,  Joshmt  P.  Lewis. 
m^BatlrBolUm,     William    Beaks,     Wmiam 


fBfJ  KnowUmt  Donald  Satheriand. 

188  A^bnf  and  LawnneariOe,  Joseph  B.  Saa- 

derson,  M.A.,  Alfred  H.  Rajnsr,  B.  A. 
898GrtmAy,  John  DaTles;  Ednmnd S. Ingalls, 

SiqjMmmnerary. 

800  DimAom,  Thomas  W.  CoDslable. 

801  Frdtgha&ariff  Georse  Btenninf. 
801  Famham,  Hliam  Fdwier. 

808  SmtUm,  Samoel  Jaokson. 
884  8L  Armand,  John  Aimstnmf  (b)  ;  Franois 
Bnnt,  Barnabas  Hitdiooek,  Baperanmfe- 


885  Cknntnenme,  Rufra  A.  Fhmdefs. 
808  Firmeh  MUHcn,  Armand  Fisrent  (FhilUpe- 
half). 


FOREIGN  MI8SI0NABY 
DISTRICTS. 

XXnL  HURON  AKD  SITFEUOft  MB- 
TRICT.- 


807  BL  OUrir,  Thi 
laagteii 
Cooley, 


Hni1b«rt(8Btais). 


COpair^-Bag,  Btari 

Sallows. 
ZIO  ChriMUan-Isiandt,    BtamMttd-Umd,  md 

nrmeh'Biaer,  Allaft  BslL 
811  eardm-Bwer,  and  AmK  8t  J[fvf.lMri 

E.BrowaelL 
SIS  BatMwana-Bag,  To  be  soppfied. 

813  ITicMpfeatoM,  To  be  Mppiied. 

814  Pie  and  Niptgan^  To  be  i 
118  WatpoU-IOmnd,  One  to  be 

XXIV.  HUDSON'B-BAT  TBRBITORTw- 
Qtatgt  M*DamgaU, 


81«  «*wf  wwy  jzmHv,      Mjmmr^  w  Mwv^p^, 

Stringfellow. 

817  Oiffifrd-Haaae,  To  be  soppOed. 

818  Loc-to-Ffnic,  One  to  be  sent. 
Z19  Bdmtantan-HamK^   Mockg-Mt 

mas  Woolsey. 

880  VidoHO'Lttke,  George  M <DoapJL 

881  WhUe  JVfk-Xate,  Hemy  BMnhav. 


PACIFIC  C0A8T. 

TAKOOUVER'B  ISLAXD  1X9 
BRITIBH  COLUMBIA.— Jl!^lr«to  Ami» 
AA.  Ooirman. 


Btt  FietoHa,  F.f.. 
serRat 
>,  F./., 


884  Nam-  Wetbmbiater,  BJC,  Axthar 
888  FahrHapt  and  Forir  Yak,  To  be 
888  GorAoo,  One  wanted. 
817  Thampton'9'Biaer,  One 

888  Uppat  FiraaoTf  One 

889  ItMan  lirihtt.  One 


APPOINTMENTS  OF  TEB  TENTH 
WESLEYAN.MBTHODIST  CON- 
FGRENCE  OF  EASTERN  BRI- 
TISH AMERICA,  IN  CONNHIOX 
WITH  THE  BRITISH  OONm- 
ENCE,  BEGUN  AT  SACCVlUi. 
NEW-BRUNSWICK.  JUNE^  »* 
18B4. 


.WnuAH  L.  Tttourrov,  llA*, 

Iks  ftn/fcwwofc 
THOMAe  H.  DATim,  Ct  IWysH 
Jmir  M'MmuLaT, 


I.  HALIFAX  DISTRICT^— mnesi 


Heniy  Pope  (a). 


RBLIGI0U8  IMTELLIGBirOB. 
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Oni^krmee-qglei,   John  M'Munay,   Book- 
StBward  and  Editor. 
tDartmmUh,    Jowph   O.  Aogwini    ThoniM 
Angwin,  wlio  is  ftIlow«d  to  reit  for  a 


S  Mutqmedpdoit-Barlfqvr,  B«bfrt  Tijior. 
4  MiddU  Mvtquodabaii,  John  J.  Teeidale. 
6Bambro,  and  MwrgardCw  Bag,  i.  B.  Hant- 

■ipiid,  noder  H^UCax  Sopolotendent. 
6Ii0iai6iiry,  Jamoi  Bucldey,  B.  O.  B.  John- 

■OD ;  John  Marshall,  SopemunMniry. 

7  Jiw  lOtViuiijf,  Bfcmu^  B.  Marthi. 

8  TF^fidMrp  JaOMt  England;  Frederick  Small* 

wood,  Sopemumerarj* 

9  A<n0«a»  Andrew  Gn^. 

10  JTcMporf/ WUliam  BmithND. 

11  Kemft^  WnUa«i  Tweedjr. 
)S  iroUloMd,  O.  M.  BanrntL 


XL  8T.  JOHN  DISTRICT.— /itpft«nAi««ltfl, 


13  St  JOm,  &«a.  John  S.  Addy,  Jamet  B. 

MarranBj,  A.M.,  John  Breweter ;  William 
Temple,  M.  Picklee,  W.  T.  Car^y,  Snper- 
Dnmenrlca. 

14  fit.  JMn,  iVorflh,  Ingham  Satcliffa. 
J5  St.  John,  Wat,  Heiekiah  M*Keown. 
ra  FolrpiUe,  Job  She&ton. 

17  fit.  Andreu^t,  Frederiek  Mooffe. 

15  SL  Jkn/Wf,  0«oige  B.  Payion. 
19  SL  StepkmX  Robert  A.  Temple. 
SO  MiO^T^tPH,  WOliam  Wilaon. 

tl  Austf-  Vale,  Dsnean  D.  Curie. 

9  Gramd-LtUU,  and  Canaan,  Am  Walters 

nHavelodt,  One  to  he  lent 

M  8pring/ldd,  One  to  be  tent 

18  OrtamUh,  David  B.  Scott 
S6  Kintfiton,  Leonard  Gaets. 

t7  ITiilaai,  W.  C  Brown,  to  ezehaBge  ooee  a 
qnarter  with  Bt  Jofan*i  North. 


UL  IRUBO  DI8TRICT.^iikcaiMbrB. 
Bladt,  Chairman, 

J>  V.  Joft,  FInaneicU  Seenlarf. 

*  IVHre,  AlenaderB.  Black. 
9  atmr-FkOtp,  John  L.  SpooNl*. 

80  roOoet  and  P^igwatk,  Robert  B.  Crane, 

Cnouwiek  Joet,  A.B. 
SI  MPosJtkn,  J.  ▼.  Joet 

81  AW&n'Mina,  Donglae  Chapman. 

n  O^vtborcugk  and  CantQ,  Geoq^e  W.  Tnttto, 

John  Johneoo,  Thomaa  J.  Dieaatadt 
84  Sfdneif,  Roland  Morton,  Geoige  HaRiaen. 
V  Sklp-Hoftoar,  John  W.  Howie. 
86  MargtHe,  One  wanted. 


!▼•     FRINCB    EDWARD    ISLAND  DU< 
l^CT.— JTolAMe  JUclhcy,  D.D.,  Chairman. 

Bmrjf  Pope  (b),  Finameial  Seertlairg. 

VacrloMflton,  Matthew  Rieh^,  D.D., 
HowHd  Bpfagve,  A.R;  Richard  John* 
•on,  who  it  allowed  to  reel  one  year. 


88 Cormoaa  and Utae-Terk, Heniy  Pope  (a) 

99  Fmnud,  William  Ryan. 

40 Bedeque,  Richard  Smiths  John  B.  Strong, 

Bapemomemry. 
41  MarffoU,  Edwin  Evana. 
49  Sonrie  and  MoiuU^€tewart,  Thomaa  D.  Hart. 

43  MurreifhHarbayru  John  Q,  Bigney. 

44  Weet  Cape,  R.  Mitchell  Smith. 

45  Coioa^ee,  Richard.Prait 

N.R  Thto  Brathita  Pope  and  Ryan  to  ex- 
change with  Chariolte-Town  each  oaoe  a 
quarter. 


y.  FREDERICTON  DlSTRICT.-filMfve  a 
HueetUftSkdnnan, 

Thitm^  Wattan  amiik,  Fkumckd  SeanOarp. 

46  FtedeHeUm,  George  O.  Hneetia. 

47  Sheffield,  Jamet  Tweedy,  John  A.  MoAer. 

48  King^s  detur,  William  HearU,  who  la  to  ex- 

change with  Fredericton  every  third  Sab- 
bath. 

49  Woodetodt,  Geoige  S.  MOligan,  A.M. 

80  JaduanvUte,  Stephen  F.  Hneetik 

81  FlareneevlUe,  Alexander  &  Tuttla. 
88  Andover,  David  Le  Laeheur. 

08  NaOnoaak,  Joee^  Sutcliffe. 

54  Gapetown,  Thomas  W.  Smith. 

55  Burttm,  B.  J.  Johnion, 

ttMiramiehi,  WilUam  W.    Feikim,  Chailea 
B.  PitbUido. 

57  Baihurel,  Robert  Tweedy. 

58  BaOkmeie,  laaae  N.  Parker. 


TL  8ACKV1LLB  DISTRICT.-<Aarl0f 
Stewart,  Chuit  aum. 

Jkxander  Jf  .  Dee  Brieap,  Ftnaneial  Searelarp, 

tOSackviUe,  Alexander  W.  Nkholaon;  John 
Bnowball,  Snpemameiary. 

MoiTirr-Aujaow    Eoccatiomal    Iirentnrroir. 
Prttldent  ^Ihe  CoOege,  ^e,,  H.  Pickard,  D.D. 
Frufbstar  nf  Theehpp,  Charlee  De  Wolfe, 

D.D 
StMuXenle  in  Theetopp,   Humphrey  P.  Oon- 
pethwaite,  Jotham  a  Fnlton,  Alfred  E. 
LePage. 

98  roM^de-BuU,  Charles  Stewart. 
81  Bede-de-VerU,  William  Alcotn. 
mMonelon  and  Shediae,  T.  Barton  Bndth; 
William  Allen,  Stephen  Humphrey,  A.B., 


98  Dardieiter,  ^-e.,  George  Butcher. 
94 Ji^pew0ll,Bobert Wilson.   Onetobeient. 
95  CbverdaU,  John  J.  Goltier. 
98  JUeMbucfo,  John  Oasaidy. 
97  Aikheret,  Alexander  M.  Dee  Brlsay. 
68  Parracnmgk,  John  Bend,  EUaa  Blaekted. 
One  wanted. 

TIL   ANNAPOLIS  DISTRICT.— 21b<MMU  ir. 
Doviet,  CftaimuMi. 

Jamee  Taplor,  Finandai  Beeretarp. 

mAm»apcU$,    Ghflalopher    Lockhart,    K  B. 
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70  BOMorougk,  R.  WAHon. 

71  BridoeUmm,  Henry  DanWI ;  Qfioige  Mffitf, 

8iipcniiiinemy> 
7S  YTtf mot,  Richard  WeddaU ;  lowph  F.  Bent, 

SapemumeraTy. 
73  ApU!^fimi,  WUliam  M'Carty. 
IkH&rUm,   Samud  W.  Bpngna,  Albert  Del 

BriMj. 

75  CormoaaU,  EatU  'wMa  O.  Herndtar. 

76  Carmoamt,  Wat,  Thonaa  H.  Davte. 

77  Digbg,  Jamea  Taylor. 

78  Diff^Neek,  Charlea  W.  T.  DutolMr. 


RBLIQIO08  nfTBLUQBSfCB. 

CONFfiRENCE  MfiTHODlST 
FRANCAISE. 

NixKS,  1864 
Prii9deiUd€la Cmfirmeit,  XuKXk  Beeur. 
STATIONS     DES     MINISTRIS    ET 
PROPOSANTS,    POUR  UAHK£E 
1864-1865. 


Vin.  UTBRPOOIi  PreTBiCTi    gwrji 

79  ItMTpool,  Jowpb  Htft,  Joaepta  8.  GoOn. 
W  TarmouOh  John  Prince,  Jamea  Hart. 
81  BarrinfftM,  Bliaa  Brettle,  Wedey  Colplttai 
8$  SheOmme,  James  Burnt. 

83  Narfh-EaH  Harbour,  F.  H.  W.  FIcldea. 

84  Pori-MoHUm,  Isaac  Tburiow. 

85  Mitt-VUlage,  Thomas  Smith. 

86  PtUU-BivUn,  George  Johnaott. 

IX.  NEWFOUNDLAND  DISTRICT*— 
John  &  Fnekt  CSMtmom. 

Joawf  2>o«e,  FimaneM  Soerelarp, 

87  81.  John'i,  Paul  Prestwood,  A.  W.  Tttmer, 

Joseph   Oaetaj    A.  Nightingale,    Super* 
nomerary. 

88  Harbour^Oraeet  Jamea  Dore. 

89  Carbonear,  J.  Winterbottiam,  Jdba  &  Aflan. 
SO  BriffUi,  Thomas  Harris. 

91  Port-de-Oraoe,  Joseph  &  Pasooc 

92  Blaekhe^d,  John  Waterfaouse 

93  ItUmd-Cove,  William  E.  Sheostooa. 
•94  Old  Pertiom,  John  &  Peaeh 

95  nanCt-HiMrtHmr, 

96  Trinity,  Charles  Ladner. 

97  Bnnavifta,  Charles  Comben,  John  Goodisoo. 

98  TwiUinffotet  Jaines  A.  Duke. 
'99  Buritit  Stephen  T.  Teed. 

100  Qrand-Bank,  John  &  Phinney. 

BftSStONS  OF  t^NFBRENCB. 

101  Labrodor,    John   9,    AUen  (for  ammner 

months). 
101  P<Kfef,  John  M.  Pike. 
101  Ckannd,  Isaae  Howie. 
104  ExploiU,  Bwmt'Iiland,  J.  A.  Rofeni 

106  Foffo  and  Ckango^IMtrnd,  Thomaa  Fox. 
1(16  UUU-Bav  IdandM,  8a|ypUsd  by  CteinnM. 

107  GreaiCt'Pond,  One  wanted. 

IWBermudOi  (111  eoniiezloii  with  the  HaUfitt 
Diatriet,)  Robert  Ddncaa*  PieamMk 
Harrison,  WiUiam  W.  Peni^al. 

N.B.  1.  John  Allison,  A.H.,  has  leaTO  of 
absenoe  for  bae  year. 

9.  JoBhiiftJorten,whohaBlaboin«dtwo 
years  in  the  Conference,  is  now  at  the 
disposal  or  tbe  ansriooaiy  Comnltlae. 


I.  DISTRICT  DU  KOBD.   PtMimAU 

IParit, 

ParU,  Loe  P^daford,  GM<oii  Jadna 
9  Fof-de-Oolalf,  ^ 

Saint'PUm-Ut'Oatait,  WVakmCvdniK 
JLiwoA  BoissoHi 

3  Coleodoff  «t  Ome, 

Litiauc,  Jean-Fiaal  Cook. 
ComU-ntr-Noirean,  Poarm  par  m 
^vaag^liqae. 

4  Mturtke  el  HmOe-Uanet 

Nancw,  Pierre  Lucaa. 

JohuriUe,  FrddMc  Prater. 

81.  DUier,  A  poorreir. 

i  Pujfde-D&me, 

TUcrt  «l  Poa^itawf,  Noma  Aadrise. 

6  Fowtf  (»dM9c),  

lausoime,  Jaines  Hocart,  Jaass  Hsstrt. 
fUs ;   James    Wood,    Jjt^tii  4sri«^ 
Aldde  Logier,  T.  J.  )Iartcl,ct  a-AJi 
MoaQpied,  Btndiantt. 
AigU,  Louis  Martin. 


I 


hm. 


n.  DISTRICT  DU  MTDI.- 

JHitrta,  BLF.Cknk. 

7  JThaev  <<  La  Vatmage^ 

innuo,  Philippe  Guifeoo. 
Congimkt,  H.*Th.  de  Jemy* 
Codagnan,  Alfred  J.  Dnpny. 
Faaawt,  Jean-Wedey  Leliktfe. 
Fic-ie-Feag,  Pounra  par  na 
que. 

8  Akds  et  la  Owrdomnmtmtt 

AlaU,  Philippe  NM. 
UMi$,  Aognstc  Jfartlik 

9  Uoamat  (EH,) 

Andvatf 

KtiadianL 
La8oae,D.Jmith 

10  OAMNMer,  «huHy} 

Ottitm,  Baiile  P.  Oaak. 

U  F^oa.  Samuel  Berti^ 

VaUerai^gnH,  MatlUsa 
lim^dme, 

JV^OM,  PtalHppe  HeeqaatA 

iMea-le-JRf ,  MatWaa  Ai 

Jf&m^mue,  MattklMi  LtUHea 

Crcfl,  FMd  LelMwe. 

Dfe,  L.  FrcdMe  OallaBd 
19ffaaf«»-.i4Mr<l  FaBAt  V^iMm^AP^ 

voir. 
ISBeadUMhi-BhdlM, 

JVavasilfcyApoBrvebw 

HOsrar, 
Bailla,A 


tf.B.  Itattiiiea  Oafliflm.  p4it,  ••  !**•• 
Le  GRaloy,  rMdrat  k  1«HT* 


THE  ARMY. 


1.  Sr.  John's  Wood  Babbaoks. — In 
May  Umt,  I  leamt  there  were  seyeral 
young  men  at  St.  John's  Wood  Banacks, 
who  had  been  connected  with  Wesleyan 
oongiegationB  before  their  enlistment  in 
the  Grenadier  Goaidsy  and  weredesiroas 
of  retaining  their  connexion  with  ns. 
Dr.  Bule  and  I  had  an  interview  with 
the  Colonel  commanding  the  regiment ; 
the  result  of  which  ¥ras  the  marching  of 
eight  Methodist  recruits  to  Yictoria- 
Terrace  chap^l,  on  Sunday  morning, 
Juno  5th.  These  were,  I  believe,  the 
first  men  belonging  to  the  Guards  who 
were  officiaUy  recognised  as  Wesleyans. 
They  were  in  due  course  removed  to 
their  battalions ;  but  new  recruits  more 
than  supplied  their  places.  During  the 
months  id  JulyandAuffustabout twenty- 
six  of  these  were  marched  to  the  service 
each  Sunday  morning.  The  trustees  of  the 
diapel  consented  very  cheerfully  to  pro- 
vide sittings  for  the  men,  free  of  charge. 

I  established  a  Bible-class  for  them, 
which  has  met  weekly;  and  the  interest 
they  have  taken  in  the  instructions  com- 
municated has  been  very  gratifyiiig- 
SeTeral  of  them  have  received  deep  re- 
ligious impressions,  which,  I  trust,  will 
lead  to  their  conversion  to  God. 

St.  Jolm*s  Wood  Barracks  are  now 
used  as  a  training  depot  for  three  resi- 
ments;  namely,  the  Grenadier  Guards, 
the  Coldstream  Guards,  and  the  Scotch 
Foailiers.  The  recruits  are  trained  here 
for  about  three  months,  during  which 
we  have  to  make  our  acquaintance  with 
them ;  to  find  out  who  are  Wesleyans  ; 
and  to  see  that  they  are  marched  to  chapel. 
When  the  term  expires,  and  they  are 
drafted  to  other  barracks,  a  communica- 
tion is  made  to  the  minister  nearest  to 
them,  and  they  become  part  of  his 
paatcml  charge. 

Thirty  Wesleyan  recruits,  at  least, 
pass  through  this  traininff  depdt  every 
three  months.  Hence,  if  this  work  be 
oontinaed  for  a  few  years,  there  will  be 
ft  considerable  numbor,  in  each  battalion 
of  the  Guards,  offidally  recognised  and 
eent  to  our  services. 

We  have  recently  arranged  for  the 
ni«wAiwg  of  recruits  belonging  to  the 
Coldstream  Guards;  and  on  Sunday 
morning  last  a  number  of  them  appeared 
at  service  for  the  first  time. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  period  of  the 
soldier's  life  more  favourable  for  religious 
impreosion  than  that  which  immediately 
sacceeds  his  enlistment.  The  sobriety 
MiH  thoughtfttlnees  consequent  upon  the 
severance  of  old  connexions,  and  favoured 
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by  the  felt  strictness  of  the  new  life  he 
is  commencing,  prepare  him  in  some 
degree  for  the  reception  of  religious  in- 
structibn.  It  is  also  the  time  when  he 
feels  the  need  of  a  friend  to  ooimsel  b^m^ 
and  when  he  may  be  made  to  feel  that 
the  church  in  which  he  has  been  brought 
up,  and  to  which  his  relatives  belong, 
watches  over  him  with  affectionate  care. 
The  young  Guardsmen  I  have  had  to 
deal  with  have  appreciated  the  kindness 
shown  to  them,  and  I  trust  they  will 
reap  lasting  advantage. — Edtoard  Urump. 

2.  Extract  of  a  Letter  from  one.  of  the 
BjofyoX  MaHne  ArtUUry,  China. — ^I  am 
thankful  that  ever  God  brought  me  to 
know  Him :  for  His  ways  are  ways  of 
pleasantness,  and  all  His  paths  are  peace. 
I  feel  very  lonely  sometimes ;  but  what  a 
comfort,  though  I  am  deprived  of  meet- 
ing with  His  people^  I  can  meet  with 
Hun  wherever  I  so !  He  is  my  Hdper 
and  Preserver :  He  is  also  my  Siephwd, 
and  I  shall  not  want.  I  often  tmnk  of 
the  happy  meetings  I  have  had  witii 
Christian  friends  at  Portsmouth.  I  am 
not  ashamed  of  my  odours,  and  I  mean 
by  God's  grace  never  to  desert  them.    I 

'  hope  when  I  get  on  board  another  ship 
that  I  shall  have  a  place  in  which  to  hold 
prayer>meeting8.  Tins  ship  Ib  much 
crowded.  I  have  just  been  promoted, 
and  now  have  more  time  for  prayer.     I 

•  wish  to  live  worthy  of  my  high  and  holy 
calling,  that  I  may  not  be  a  stumbling- 
block  to  any  one.  There  are  a  few 
thinking,  pious,  and  devoted  men 
amongst  us;  but  what  are  [they,  com- 
pared with  so  many  hundreds?  *'The 
harvest  truly  is  plenteous,  but  the  la- 
bourers are  few."  I  never  feel  so  happy 
as  when  at  work  for  God.  His  service 
is  good ;  His  wages  are  good.  I  wish 
to  be  always  abounding  in  His  work;  to 
deny  myself,  to  take  up  my  cross,  and 
to  work  for  Him  through  rough  and 
smooth.  I  often  get  hard  words,  but  I 
am  determined  to  persevere.  Men  tell 
me  sometimes  that  it  is  impossible  to  be 
religious  on  board  a  ship ;  but  if  a  man 
cannot  be  religious  onboard  a. ship,  he 
cannot  be  so  anywhere.  God  will  help 
us,  let  us  be  where  we  will.  He  says, 
''Ask,  and  ye  shall  receive ;  seek,  and 
ye  shall  find ;  knock,  and  it  shall  be 
opened  unto  you."  O  may  I  be  faithful 
unto  death,  that  I  may  receive  the  crown 
that  fadeth  not  awav  1  I  hope  to  hear  that 
your  military  class  is  very  much  enlarged. 
It  is  my  daily  prayer  that  many  sinners 
may  be  brou^t  into  the  fold  of  Jesus. 
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HOME-MISSIONAET  CORBESPOIfDMCE. 


1.  Habsfteld. — From  the  Journal'  af 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Overton. — April  25th, 
1864. — Much  encouraged  by  the  intense 
eagemesfl  with  which  the  people  hear 
the  truth,  and  by  the  hearty  manner  in 
whioh  they  join  in  singing  and  prayer. 
The  chapel  is  invariably  filled  on  » 
Sunday  evening. — Mission-labour  is  much 
needed  in  Eastcot,  where  I  preach  oc« 
caiionally.  Not  a  fourth  of  the  inhabi- 
tants attend  any  place  of  wc^ship.  If 
they  did,  they  would  too  often  find  in 
this  neighbourhood  the  blind  professing 
to  lead  the  blind. 

June  12th. — After  the  laboura  of  the 
day  at  the  chapel,  I  visited  two  public- 
houses,  and  found  their  tap-rooms 
tolerably  well  filled  with  persons  smok- 
ing and  drinking.  They  were  hard- 
working, sun-blistered  men,  having  but 
little  if  any  comfort  in  their  homes.  One 
of  the  liuidlords  was  inclined  to  be 
abusive ;  but  the  men  were  civil  and 
respectful,  while  I  showed  them  the  sin 
and  f oUy  of  their  practice.  8ome  left  at 
once ;  all  appeared  ashamed,  and  were 
strangely  silent. 

July  9th. — I  have  been  striving  to 
induce  the  small  shopkeepers  to  give  up 
their  Sunday- trading ;  an  evil  which 
fearfully  prevails  here.  With  not  a  few, 
Sunday  is  the  most  important  business- 
day.  Some  have  yielded  to  the  repre- 
sentations made,  and  abready  find  the 
advantage  of  having  done  so. 

August  25th. — On  reviewing  the  work 
of  the  year,  I  find  much  encouragement. 
A  deep  and  wide-spread  impression  has 
been  made  in  our  favour,  whilst  the  im- 
provement in  public  morals  is  decided 
and  remarkable.  Twelve  months  ago 
we  had  no  chapel  or  Society ;  but  now 
the  foundation  of  a  good  work  has  been 
Uid.  We  have  a  b«iutiful  new  chapel. 
Many  of  the  seats  are  let ;  and  there  is  a 
good  and  established  congregation.  We 
haYe  two  Society-classes,  a  Sunday- 
sehool,  and  the  usual  apparatus  of  Me- 
tibodism.     All  pnuae  to  God ! 

2.  Guildford. — FromiheJoumalqfih* 
Rtv.J.  C.  Jieddawa^. — June 5th,  186i. — 
This  morning  (Sunday)  at  Godalming,  I 
took  my  Bible  and  went  out  to  talk  to  the 
Sabbath-breakers,  and,  if  possible,  to 
hold  an  open-air  service.  I  soon  found 
plenty  of  occupation  among  numbers  of 
men  working  in  their  gardens  and 
lounging  about  in  their  work-day  attire. 
These  scenes  were  close  to  the  churchy 
and  in  view  of  its  open  doors.  Yet  these 
people  tell  me  they  an  all  ohurohmeB. 


I  recnved  much  abaie ;  tad  oat  nun 
threw  himself  into  a  i^ent  piaiiA, 
assumed  a  threatening  sttitods,  mi 
flourished  his  fists  dose  to  mj  faci^  t<^  ia> 
timidate  me.  He  did  not  suooeed,  ud  1 
continued  calmly  to  talk  to  Usl  Ht 
said,  ^*  I  don't  interfere  with  jod  ;  vbjr 
should  you  interfere  with  me!''  Fupiiof 
he  eould  not  prevail  with  angiy  vortk, 
he  took  up  his  hoe  and  resnmed  hit  woik 
with  redoubled  ardour.  This  odIt  l«te4 
a  short  time,  when  be  relumed  to  ka 
house.  The  noise  hrought  several  iraod 
us,  which  gave  me  a  good  cf/pmUaaij 
of  speaking  to  their  profit  I  oioki 
scarcely  reconcile  myself  to  the  thos^t 
that  I  was  in  a  Christian  ooujiitjf  vitk 
such  heathenism  before  me.  SoM 
soldiers  behaved  well,  and  aoeepted  mj 
toacts,  as  did  also  the  angry  msBrefenid 
to,  before  I  left  the  neighbourhood.  I 
have  been  rudely  ordered  out  of  s  hnm 
or  two.  Succeeded  in  brtskiag  up  > 
cricket  game  cm  a  Sunday  eveaiqg^  jiss 
under  the  church-waUs,  and  thss  tarn- 
nnmed  up  courage  to  go  into  a  pofa&> 
house,  where  I  found  several  umd  diiik* 
ing.  They  became  quiet  the  monwst  I 
entered,  and  most  of  them  leoBvad 
•  tracts.  Numerous  services  have  bea 
held  in  the  open  air  during  the  moMr. 
These  have  been  well  attended  ttA 
have  been  the  means  of  biingiig  asrail 
to  our  regular  services.  [Mr.  Bed^ 
way's  Journal  contains  toe  dcttil  rf 
some  meet  satisfactory  conveniaM  ^ 
God  among  those  who  have  beeai  tk* 
objects  of  his  Mission.] 

8.  MossuET.— /Vm»  Oc/^ttfMi^tk 
JUv.  J.  H.  HWa«s.-. July2§th,  ISU- 
Organised  a  company  of  thfrtj-thrM  dt- 
nest  people  who  will  help  in  Uw  «at 
of  visitation  in  sixteen  diitaietB  d  At 
neighbourhood. 

August  14th,  Sunday.^Theeoafrtfi^ 
tion  this  moming,  at  the  laslHate.  m 
the  best  I  have  seen  \  and,  tft  ths  aftv* 
noon,  I  preached  in  the  o|Ma  w  ^ 
fifteen  hundred  people  of  all  gndei  u>d 
conditions.  They  were  BMst  stt* 
tive.  On  the  fbUowiDg  Sunday  I  tgvn 
preached  out  of  doors ;  when,  thMf^  ^ 
rained  nearly  the  whide  tiiae,  thi  of^i 
stood  still  till  the  doee. 

September  17th.— The  helpen  M  ny 
work  reported,  that  daring  the  noui 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  riati  kid 
been  paid ;  forty-nine  strangers  hid  hi* 
brought  to  our  ohapel«  foortesB  mm^ 
to  our  elaisea^  and  inBe  ehaUcsa  t» «« 
Bofaools.  I  hav»bsen  greatly  MiWig*^ 
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\ff  luge  md  Alto&iiTo  oongregitionii 
and  bj  the  hearty  willingneM  with 
which  our  people  co-operate  in  the  work« 
The  times  are  here  distressingly  bad  ; 
and  at  present  I  have  no  hope  of  being 
able  to  build.     This  is  my  one  grief. 

4.  Halifax. — From  the  Joumcd  of 
the  Rev.  J.  Shearman.  —  Wednesday, 
March  9th,  1864. — In  my  yislts  to-day  I 
met  in  one  house  with  a  poor, -afflicted, 
miserable-looking  man,  who  excited  my 
pity  to  the  utmost  extent.  I  had  not 
leen  him,  or  heard  of  him,  before  ;  but 
was  not  long  in  the  house  before  I 
learned  that  about  twenty  years  ago  he 
was  a  member  of  Society  in  the  Sowerby- 
Bridge  Circuit.  He  was  then  happy  in 
Jesus,  and  continued  in  church-mem- 
bership  twelve  years.  But,  O,  what  a 
change  had  come  over  him  since  those 
days  of  peace  and  joy !  He  had  fallen 
into  sin,  had  become  a  confirmed  drunk- 
ard, and  was  now  suffering  intense  pain, 
brooght  on  by  his  besetting  sin.  He 
was  now  tiying  to  find  refuge  in  the  be- 
lief that  there  is  no  place  of  future  pu- 
niihment.  Before  I  left  him  I  asked  him 
whether  I  might  pray  with  him,  but  he 
rsfosedtoallowme.  "Let  him  that  think- 
eth  he  standeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall.*' 

Monday,  April  4th. — Many  persons  I 
visited  go  to  no  place  of  worship  ;  some 
of  them  I  found  had  been  trained  in  our 
8imday*schools,  but  had  not  been  inside 
a  ehuroh  or  chapel  for  many  years. 

Monday,  April  25th.— At  a  Gireuit- 
mseting  it  was  resolved  to  apply  for  a 
f<nnih  miaiater ;  and  thus  the  Home* 
Musion  mVH  merge  into  the  regular 
work,  which  it  is  believed  will  be  the 
natural  and  beneficial  result  of  all  such 
enterprises,  when  properly  conducted. 

Wedneaday,  April   27th.~I    visited 
a  house  where  lives  a  young  man  who 
of  late^  through  the  influence  of  Home- 
MisiioBs.  haa  become  decided  to  serve 
Qcd,  and  is  now  meeting  in  one  of  our 
dasses.    His  father  never  goes  to  any 
pUos  of  worship.    Whilst  I  was  in  the 
bouie^  the  father  came  in,  and,  being 
informed  a  friend  had  oome  to  see  him> 
gave  me  a  moat  peculiar  look.    After  a 
moment's  nilence,  much  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  his  famUy,  he  exclaimed,  <*  O, 
well,  make  him  a  sup  of  tea."  I  thanked 
him,  but  said  that  time  forbad  my  availing 
myself  of  his  kind  offer,  as  I  was  going 
to  hold  a  cottage-service,  and  should  be 
glad  to  see  him  there,  and  also  at  the 
obapel  on  Sundays,  promising  that  we 
would  find  him  a  comfortable  sitting. 
"  Nim  ih»U  *U  tuit  tke^*'  said  his  wife  ; 
''tkttgo.''  I  hopehewilltakethis advice. 

3 


Tuesday,  May  84tb.^In  one  faoiise  I 
found  that  the  children  are  sent  to  our 
school,  but  their  parents  neglect  the 
house  of  God.  The  mother  said,  with 
all  frankness,  "  My  children  go  to  your 
school,  but  /  TMver  go  to  no  muting^  mV' 
self.'* 

May  29th. — I  am  glad  that  the  work 
in  Halifax  is  carried  on  by  a  band  of 
earnest  men.  During  the  quarter, 
several  persons  have  been  led,  through 
attending  the  services,  to  the  Saviour. 

[On  the  merging  of  this  Bfisslon  into 
Circuit-arrangements  at  the  Conference  of 
1864,  it  was  found,  that  seventy-three 
persons  had  been  gathered  into  Society) 
and  were  then  meeting  in  olaases.] 

6.  SffSPFiSLD  East. — Prom  the  J&wr- 
nal  of  the  Rev.  John  Weatlake. — July 
21st,  1864. — More  than  ever  impressed 
with  the  value  of  house-to-house  visita- 
tion. Many  seen  to-day  never  go  to 
a  place  of  worship ;  and,  unless  the 
Gospel  is  taken  to  their  houses,  they 
will  never  hear  It.  Some  were  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  plainest  scriptural  truths. 
Not  a  few  were  sceptics,  m  their  way> 
denying  the  existence  of  hell,  and  trust- 
ing to  God's  mercy  to  pardon  all 
offences.  It  is  dear  that  religion  ha< 
little  hold  upon  the  working  populaticii 
here.  The  public-house,  ttie  dancing- 
room,  the  low  theatre,  the  maddest 
midnight  carousal,  are  keenly  relished* 
The  houses  of  most  are  wretched.  Bare 
walls,  haggard  wives  and  children, 
spoke  volumes,  and  made  me  sick  at 
heart.  Here  and  there  I  met  with  ft 
family  fearing  Ckxl,  and  the  contrast  was 
remarkable. 

September  22d.— Obtained  oottagst, 
and  arranged  to  hold  four  cottage- 
services  at  Atterdiffe,  during  the  win- 
ter months,  in  tiie  most  neglected  dis- 
tricts. We  have  tHHao  decided  on  working 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  large  factories 
at  the  east  of  Sheffield,  and  have  pro- 
cured an  excellent  room  which  will  hold 
sixty  persons.  This  &s  preparatory  to 
the  erection  of  a  chapel  wnere  one  Is 
very  much  needed. 

6.  Bowvns. — Prom  the  Journal  of 
the  Rev.  Henry  Marchbank. — June  26th, 
1864. — Preached  at  Ambleside.  In  the 
afternoon  I  stood  by  the  side  of  the  lake 
and  preached  to  about  sixty  persons, 
principally  hotel-servants,  clrivers,  la- 
bourers, and  boatmen,  who  spend  their 
leisure  on  Sundays  in  lounginff  about. 
[Several  such  services  are  noted.]  Our 
congregations  at  Ambleside  increase, 
and  oureflbrts  to  liquidate  the  debts  on 
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tho  dunela  have  succeeded.  We  now  scribed  toward  this  deozikle  c^eet 
leqxdie  crat  about  £60  to  complete  our  [Aid  bas  been  giren  bj  tbe  WttanDg* 
X-   £^40  bating  been  sub-     Places  Cbapel  Committee.] 
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Bubal  Pabts  of  Francs. — I  do 
believe  that  there  are  thousands  all  over 
our  country  hungering  for  the  simple 
exposition  of  the  Gospel,  and  starving  in 
the  presence  of  those  who  might  feed 
them.  There  are  multitudes  beneath 
the  currents  of  ultramontanism  and  in- 
fidelity who  want  to  serve  God,  and  who 
are  feeling  after  Him,  if  haply  they  may 
find  Him,  only  they  caqnot  endure  the 
priestly  body.  Many  go  to  mass^  because 
they  Imow  no  other  way  to  express  their 
wish  to  please  God,  but  abstain  from  all 
other  ordinances.  I  have  lately  met 
several  such  souls,  and  the  zest  with 
which  they  grasp  at  the  truth  in  Jesus 
is  striking.  Take  the  following  incident 
in  the  late  travels  of  a  colporteur,  as  an 
example.  One  of  these  humble  workerv 
lost  his  way  in  a  distant  province,  and 
at  the  end  of  a  rocky  path  he  heard  the 
voice  of  an  aged  diepherd.  He  soon 
joined  him,  and  asked  his  way.  After 
gaining'  the  information  he  needed,  he 
inquired  of  the  old  man  whether  he  Imew 
the  way  to  heaven ! 

"  For  ten  years  have  I  been  seeking 
that  way,"  was  his  reply ;  *'for  ten  years 
I  have  asked  all  nature  around  me,  my 
children,  the  priest  who  absolves  me ; 
but  always,  always,  I  get  vague  answers, 
undecided  ones,  which  leave  me  in  des- 
pair more  terrible  than  death  a  thousand 
times !  Can  it  be  possible  I  have  found 
on  earth  one  who  can  discover  it  to  me  ? 
.Do  you  know  it?  Say  I  say  I  O  !  how 
happy  for  me,  if  in  my  old  age  I  oould 
have  the  certainty  of  going  up  above  the 
blue  sky!" 

The  colporteur  preached  Christ  to  him, 
and  every  word  tnat  fell  was  treasured 
up  in  the  old  man*s  heart. 

"Here  is  the  Book  that  God  has 
given  to  teadi  us  these  things,"  said 
the  colporteur  at  last.  The  shepherd 
took  it. 

*'But,"  said  the  other,  "if  your  cur€ 
knows  you  possess  this  book,  will  he  not 
object,  and  dissuadeyoufromreadingit?" 

"Never,"  said  the  shepherd;  "no 
priest  will  ever  be  able  to  nuJce  me 
fcnget  the  Saviour  whom  you  have  taught 
me  to  know,  or  throw  aside  the  book 
that  tells  of  Him.  Henceforth  this  New 
Testament  shall  be  my  companion  to  the 


end  of    my  days." — CotrupoadaU  of 
"  CkrigUan  Work.'' 

Italy.— A  Florence  conespandeat  of 
the   "Daily    News"  s^i-AQsiioB 
has  more  than  once  been  madeiatbe 
columns  of  the  "Daily  Nem'*  to  the 
progress    effected   by  the  EvtDge&si 
party  in  the  Tuscan  provinces.    A  si- 
merous  and    highly  respectable  dan, 
chiefly  tradespeople,  thronghoat  tfieie 
provinoes,  hold  meetings  lor  the  po^ 
formanoe  of  Divine  service,  lliejattad 
at  the  Communion;  and  the  liles  of  nap 
trimony  and  b^itism  areadmrnotcnd  to 
them  by  their  own  clergy,  acoonliBg  to 
the  simplest  tenets  of  the  EviBgdieal 
Church.      The   Bible  is  read  si^  a- 
pounded  by  one  of  their  own  nmiitai. 
A  few  simple  prayers  and  hjnms  an 
sud  or  sung.     The-  congregatiflBi  ■» 
composed  of  steady,  reqpeiiaUe,  weB- 
to-do  people,  whose  characto  in  enrj 
respect  does  honour  to  the  pore  biA  d 
ChfLst.      Attempts  at  violence  by  the 
C^ktholic  rabble  had  been  made bothit 
Pisa  and  Leghorn,  against  the  raaeben 
and  ministers  of  this  "pestiferoQsheray,'* 
as  the  new  doctrine  is  not  unfreqaeadj 
styled ;  but  of  late  yean  greater  tdtn- 
tion  hsis  been  manifest,  and  efvnaeertHB 
respect  has  been  generally  shown  tomrdi 
the  quiet  and  humUe  indiridoah  vbo 
form  the  new  sect.      Quite  reeoslj, 
however,  against  all  f onner  pfeoedest, 
whilst  ih&  body  of  one  of  these  aev 
ChristiMis  was  being  removed  for  bsnl 
along  the  streets  ol  Leghoni,  sane  d 
the  populace  not  only  jeered  siidrefSid 
the  "heretic^"  but  a  lew bnatio  wosa 
threw  stones  at  the  coffin  as  it  wis  ba« 
along.  An  attempt  to  inflame  tiie  pofn- 
lation  against  the  "new sect "  wae  fib- 
wise  made  at  Pistoja»  in  tfa«  penoa  cf  > 
Roman  Catholic  priest,  i^  havisfoh- 
served  a  Bible  for  sale,  amc^git  ether 
books,  on  a  public  stall  bdon^giBg  to  as 
itinerant  vendor  in  the  streets,  ezdaiiBed 
aloud,   "These  are  all  pecrtif enmt  asd 
hellish  books."    No  notice  was  tskea  of 
ids  eloquence  on  the  first  occsswn :  tfa» 
next  day,  however,  on  repetitiflB  d  the 
same  scene,   the  bystanders  soknlf 
hissed  the  "revei«ndo  "  with  a  heaitj 
good  wilL 
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PmnouraoN  in  Turkey.  —  Events 
hftve    taken    place   in    Constantinople 
witlun  the  hut    few  weeks,  the  result 
of  which  may  be  to  render  Missionazy 
effort  .in   Turkey  an  impossibility  and 
religious   liberty  a  nullity.      Mission- 
premiaes   and    Bible   Societies*    estab- 
lUhments  have    been   violently    closed 
by  the  Turkish  Grovemment,  and  Chris- 
tiaa  converts   from  Islam  imprisoned, 
?rith  the  promect  of   banishment  from 
the  capital.     Before  giving  the  details  of 
these  events,  it  will  be  well  to  explain  the 
position  of  the  Missions  chiefly  concerned. 
The  three  Missionary  Societies  who 
have  sgents  especially  appointed  to  la< 
hour  for  the  evangelization  of  the  Turks, 
namely,  the  American  Board,  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  and 
the   Church  Missionary  Society,   have 
been  allowed  to  pursue  their  labours  un- 
molested   hitherto;    and    their   native 
agents,  together  fiye  in  number,  have 
met  with  no  injury  or  insult,  that  the 
Missionaries  are  aware  of,  in  the  execu- 
tion of  their  duty  up  to  the  present  time. 
Services,  with  simple  expositions  of  the 
Holy  SmptureS)  which  were  not  more 
controvexnal  in  regard  to  Mohammedan- 
ism than  any  statement  of  Christian 
truth  is  in  regard  to  any  form  of  error 
whatever,    were  held,  and  visiters  re- 
ceived for  inquiry  and  conversation  by 
the  Rev.  C.  G.  Curtis,  of  the  Sode^ 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  ana 
his  agents,  and  by  the  Revs.  Dr.  Pfander 
and  R.  H.  ^Vt^eakley,  of  the  Church  Mis- 
Bbnaiy  Society,    and  their  agents,  in 
rooms  hired  in  two  comparatively  quiet 
and  unfrequented  khans  in  Stamboul. 
Besides  these,  the  Rev.   C.   G.  Curtis 
held  servioee  in  a  school-chapel  in  Pera^ 
and  the  Rev.  G.  F.   Herrick,  of   the 
American  Board,  had  a  congregation  of 
Turks  and  Christiana  every  Sunday  in 
his  own  house.    Three  of  the  five  native 
agents  and  two  other  persons,  one  Eng- 
lish and  the  other  American,  were  em- 
ployed in  going  about  seeking  for  oppor- 
tunities of  nrtftlnng  acquaiutuioes,  hav- 
ing friendly  conversations,  and  urging 
individuals  privately  to  read  the  New 
Testament,  and  to  consider  the  claims 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  the  alone 
Saviour  of  sinners.    In  furtherance  of 
the  great  object  in  view,  three  small 
books  of  a  controversial  character  have 
been  published  in  Turkish  by  the  Church 
Missionary  Society.    The  first  appeared 
more  than  three  years  ago,  and  is  an  ex- 
position of  the  doctrines  of  the  Deity  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  written  with  regard  to  Moham- 
medan objections.      This  was  followed 


by  a  second  and  more  oompfeheDaive 
work,  called  in  the  original  *<  Ifimn-ul* 
Hagg,**  in  which  man*s  neec^  of  a  Divine 
revelation,  the  criteria  of  such  a  reve- 
lation, and    the    doctrines  of    Christi- 
anity, are  discussed  and  explained  ;  in 
connexion  with  which,  also,  the  objec- 
tions of  Mohammedans  to  the  Christian 
scriptures,  and  the  claims  of  Mohammed- 
anism to  a  Divine  origin,  are  examined 
and  refuted.    A  considerable  number  of 
copies  of  this  book  had  found  their  way 
into  the  country  a  few  years  previously,* 
and,  while  lying  in  the  Custom-house, 
had  been  abstracted  and  circulated  by 
the  Turks  themselves.     Being  aware  of 
the  object  of  the  Missionaries,  a  pro- 
fessor in  one  of  the  schools  and  member 
of  the  Coimcil  of  Education  wrote  a  work, 
professing  to  be  a  reply  to  the  Persian 
*'  Mizan-ul-Hagg,'*in  which  Christianity 
was  assailed  with  immeasured    abuse, 
and  Christians  were  overwhelmed  with 
opprobrious  epithets.     This  book,  bear- 
ing the  seal  of  the  Council  of  Education, 
was  published,  advertised  in  the  Turkish 
newspapers,  and  sold  publicly  in  large 
numbers  before  a  single  copy  of  the 
Turkish  **  Mixan"  appeared.     When  the 
latter  was  ready  for  circulation — the  sale 
of  which  was  confined  to  the  Mission- 
premises,  and  of  which  no  public  notice 
was  given — a  moderate  demand  for  it 
sprang  up,  which  has  continued  to  in- 
crease steadily  until  now.      The  third 
book  published  by  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  was  a  brief  rejoinder  to  the  at- 
tack upon  Christianity,  and  has  been 
much  sought  after. 

The  work  had  thus  proceeded  tran- 
quilly, and  it  was  hoped  progressively^ 
when,  about  three  months  ago,  a  rumour 
was  spread  in  all  directions  to  the  eflfect 
that  large  numbers  of  Turks  had  become 
Protestants,  the  stories  varying  from 
several  hundreds  to  many  thousands; 
and  that  some  of  them  had  petitioned 
tiie  Imperial  Grovemment  to  be  author- 
ised as  a  distinct  community,  and  to  be 
allowed  places  of  worship  m  the  dty. 
The  Missionaries  were,  in  consequence, 
api^ied  to  by  many  persons  for  informa- 
tion on  the  subject,  as  it  was  generally 
supposed  that  this  movement  (ue  report 
of  which,  probably,  has  some  foundation 
in  f act^  though  exact  information  is  still 
lacking)  was  connected,  in  some  measure, 
with  them ;  and  thus,  by  these  visits  to 
the    Mission-rooms,  the  fact  that   the 
Gospel  was  preached  to  the  Mohammed- 
ans, and  that  some  had  embraced  It, 
became  mora  widely  known  than  here- 
tofore. From  that  time  many  Christians 
and  a  few  Jewsi  of  the  fonner  espeoially 
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|h«  GfMkM,  manifaitad  groat  iiit«retl 
in  tliA  MiBsioiL-ierTioea,  oanung  often  in 
guch  nnmbc^  m  to  mwnken  apprehenaion 
oE  diaturbance.    But  notbing  occurred 
to  diaturb  the  general  good  f eeliiig,  and 
the  crowding  gradually  diminiahed,  leaT- 
ing  a  moderate  number  of  Ghziatiana, 
wboae  intereat  appeaared  to  be  aomething 
more  than  idle  curioaity,  beaidea  a  ateady 
Buooeasion    of     Mohammedan    viaiters. 
Thia  waa  the  poaitian  of   sffidra ;  the 
people  friendly  and  intereated,  and  the 
general  aapeot  of  the  city  aa  free  from 
exoitement  aa  uaual,  when,  on  Sunday, 
July  17th,  aa  the  Bot.   E.  Williama 
(Selim  Effendi)  was  about  to  enteif  the 
adiool-ohapel  of  the  Sodeiy  for  the  Pro- 
pagation of  the  Groapel  in  Pera,  he  waa 
aeized  roughly,  and  dragged  violently, 
with  inaulta,  through  the  main  streets  d 
Pera,  by  four  polioemen,  to  the  chief 
pdlice^tation,  where  he  waa  detained 
tor  about  an  hour,  and  then  set  at  liberty. 
He  then  called  at  the  British  Embaasy, 
to  giTe  information  of  what  had  occurred; 
and,  returning  to  the  chapel,  held  the 
service  with  about  fifty  persons,  who 
congratulated  him  wannly  on  his  release, 
▲bout  the  same  time  several  converts 
were  arrested,  both  in  the  French  and 
Mussulman  quarters,  (one  of  them  being 
enticed  out  of  the  house  of  a  Missionary, ) 
and  thrust  into  psison  with  the  common 
cffiminala,  where  they  remained,  until, 
attention  having  beenoalled  to  their  cassL 
they  weve  removed  to  a  separate  and 
better  apartment.  On  Monday  the  18th, 
about  noon,  the  large  buildizig  which  is 
occupied  by  the  British  and  Foseign 
Bible  Sociei^,  the  American  BiUe  So- 
ciety, and  the  American  Board  of  Foreign 
MJuaions,  was  visited  by  an  officer,  at- 
tended by  several  armed  policemen,  who 
demanded    that   the    place  ahould   be 
dosed  immedirtely.      This  was  at  once 
refused  by  Mr.  Sellar,  on  behalf  of  the 
Bible  Society,  and  by  the  Rev.  G.  Wash- 
bum,  as  representing  the  American  So- 
cieties. The  officer  then  said,  that  if  the 
doors  were  not  closed  he  should  leave  a 
guiurd  outside^  that  nothing  might  be 
ti^en  out ;  and  thereupon  stationed  two 
men  with  bayonets  fixed  before  the  doors. 
When  this  was  done,  Measia.  Sellar  and 
Washbuxn,  leaving  the  Rev.  Mr.  Long 
and  two  or  three  aervanta  in  charge, 
haatened    to  inform  the    British    and 
American  authorities  of  what  had  taken 
place.    In  the  meantime,  the  officer  had 
oommunioated  with  the  Paaha  and  le- 
twmed  with  peren^itoiy  orders  to  dose 
tho  buildings^  which  he  oommunieated 
toth*Ba^  Messrs.  Long  and  BUsa,— 
the  latter  ol  whom  had  MBiTsd  in  tli» 


interval,— who  refused  to  ifA  IhsVoad- 
ing,  on  the  ground  thst  the  demaadvit 
not  warranted  by  any  anthority  wbkk 
they  could  reoogoise.     The  oflieer  tlm 
remarked  that  he  had  force  enoa^  with 
him  to  put  them  oat»  and  sbodd  do  » ; 
upon    whidi,    protesting   againet  tUi 
violence^  they  left,  and  the  doon  were 
locked  and  soded,  and  two  aimed  ma. 
left  to  guard  them.    Afterwaidi,  on  to 
same  day,  the  rooms  oocopied  bjUie 
Sodety    for   the    Propa^tioa  <rf  the 
Goi^  and  the  Church  MinoDaiySo^ 
dety  were  closed  in  the  absence  rf  tht 
Misrionaries,  and  a  aervant  of  «he  latter 
ejeot«l,  no   reaaon    or  wanant  b^ 
given  to  any  one.     A  printmg-ertaUidh 
ment  employed    by  the  Bible  Socktr, 
and  two  or  three  places  not  cooBected 
with  Missionaries,  but  suspected  of  col- 
lusion with  them,  were  treated  in  the 
same  way,  and  guards  placed  before  the 
doors  of  aU.     On  being  informedof  thoe 
proceedings,  the  American  Oatgi  d' Af- 
faires appUed  to  AaU  Pasha,  the  ForeigB 
Mimster,   and  obtained  the  xBnaecfiate 
i«-opening  of  the  American  Bible  aad 
Miwion-House.     This  was  done  ca  Ae 
20th ;  and,  as  the  British  Bible  8ooetT;i 
warehouse  was  under  the  same  wi,  i| 
was  also  opened,   although  the  fceiMJ 
notification  of   the   re-openhig  d  w 
latter  was  not  received  from  the  Briti* 
Embassyuntil  theSdof  Augurt.  Osbeof 

applied  to,  the  British  coawUr  wtiwn- 
ties  made  a  demand  that  the  room  n- 
lawfully  dosed  ahould  be  re^>p€Bed  witt^ 
out  dday.  To  this  an  «»*«'/? 
promptly  returned  by  the  pdice  an^ 
ties,  that  the  rooms  oonldnotbeopeeed, 
neither  could  the  reason  for  ^^^^ 
be  given ;  on  reedpt  of  which  i*P«7''J 
report  of  the  case  waa  made  ««»?* 
forwarded  to  Her  Britannic  M^^* 
Ambassador.  This  occurred  on  TtrtJtT, 

the  day  after  the  action  of  the  Tnrw 
Government ;  but  on  the  Friday  fenc- 
ing, nothing  having  been  heaid«» 
subject,  the  Eng&h  Mtsoooaitalw^ 
wanied  a  memOTial  to  his  KxboW 
praying  that  prompt  attentkm  Aooldte 
paid  to  their  case,  and  asking  hii  r" 


paid    w^    wmM'vmM         >  ■■  I    1^       ..i^^     9  -^^ 

offices  on  behalf  of  the  prisong^  ^ 
without  any  aecuaatioo  beyond  tttf 
Christianity ,  had  been  aiTCstod  sad  Bfr 

fined.  On  Monday,  July  25tfi,  tk«  w«| 
were  re-opened  and  seardied,  «*"  jT 


the  Ghuroh  Missionaij  Soeiety^tf^ 
liahment  a  number  of  boobsad** 
manuscript  were  carried  away;^^^ 

whidi  moment  no  ^n^^"***^"^^ 
made  into  any  supposed  oAocofJJ  ^ 
parties  who  suffered  by  fli«»  ■*" 
just  and  uolawfol 
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It  Bhotdd  not  be  omitted  to  etate  that 
the  Ser.  G.  G.  Curtia,  on  visiting  the 
khan  in  whieh  the  room  he  rented  was 
ntuated)  was  seized  by  the  police,  ap- 
parently in  obedienoe  to  a  sign  from  some 
person  in  the  gallery  above,  and  held  in 
arrest  for  twenty  minutes  ;  for  which  in- 
sult no  apology  has  been  given. 

For  some  days  the  prisoners  were  not 
allowed  to  have  any  intercourse  with 
their  friends,  while  criminals  of  the  worst 
class  were  permitted  to  have  free  com- 
munication with  those  who  came  to  see 
them.  This  was  complained  of  as  an 
injustice ;  but  the  police  authorities  con- 
tradicted the  charge,  although  amply 
substantiated.  Since  then,  however, 
access  has  been  granted,  imder  surveil- 
lance ;  and  it  is  ascertained  that  the 
men  are  well  treated. 

The  nnmber  of  prisoners  reported  to 
the  British  Embassy  is  nine,  four  of 
whom  are  baptized  converts,  and  the 
rest  inquirers  only,  or  mere  visiters  at 
the  Mission-rooms.  Three  who  per- 
formed Mohammedan  prayers  regularly 
have  been  released  j  the  rest  remained 
in  prison,  with  the  probability  of  being 
banished. 

Beside  these,  we  have  certain  informa- 
tion that  a  large  number  of  Turks,  many 
of  them  we'.l- to-do  and  respectable  per- 
sona, have  been  arrested  on  the  charge 
of  Protestantism,  and  are  now  being 
examined.-'— 2%«  Protestant  Misaionaries. 

India. — Lepers*  Asylum. — One  of  the 
moAt  interesting  branches  of  the  Almora 
Mission  is  the  Lepera*  Asylum.  As 
leprosy  is  a  prevalent  disease  in  the  hills, 
and  immediately  a  native  is  seized  by  it 
he  is  rejected  by  his  friends  and  consi- 
dered an  outcast,  Mr.  Budden,  in  con- 
cert with  the  supporters  of  the  Mission, 
imbued  with  the  mind  of  our  blessed 
Lord,  who  had  compassion  on  the  lepers 
and  healed  them,  established  an  asylum 
a  few  years  ago,  to  be  supported  by  vo- 
luntary subscriptions,  for  all  lepers  who 
will  resort  for  shelter  and  support  there. 
The  number  at  present  is  ninety.  From 
the  first  they  have  been  under  Christian 
instruction.  Mr.  Budden  and  the  head- 
master of  the  Upper  School  have  been 
very  diligent  in  teaching  them  the  Rcrip- 
turefl.  Now,  there  is  a  Native  Christian 
employed  solely  to  teach  and  preach  to 
them,  which  he  does  daily. 

Canrersion  of  Lepers. — The  conversion 
of  the  lepers,  whom  I  had  the  pleasing 
duty  of  baptizing  in  February  List, 
proved  the  commencement  of  a  great 
awakening  amongst  most  of  the  inmatea 
of  the  Asyltt%  akin  to  the  religious 


revivals  in  Great  Britain,  and  has  oen- 

tinued  to  show  every  satisfactory  sign  of 
being  the  work  of  God.     Shortly  after 
their  baptism,   five  more  told  me  that 
they  were  fully  convinced  that  the  Goe- 
pel  revealed  the  only  way  of  life,  and 
that  it  was  their  heart's  desire  to  trust 
in  Jesus  for  salvation,  and  to  be  baptised 
in  His  name.     At  length,  satisfied  with 
the  knowledge  of  the   Bible  they  pos- 
sessed, the  jiurity  of  their  motives,  and 
their  earnest  desire  to  trust  in  Christ 
alone  for   salvation,  I  welcomed  them 
to  the  visible  fold  of  Christ  by  baptism 
in  the  Mission-chapel,  after  an  appro- 
priate Hindustani  sermon,  on  Matthew 
xxviii.  18—20,  had  been  preached  by 
Mr.  Foy,  a  Wesleyan  brother  who  was 
passing  through  Almora.     In  addition 
to  the  usual  congregation,   our  valued 
friends  General  and  Mrs.  Parsons,  and 
Colonel  Ramsay    were  present,    whose 
efforts  and  liberality  have  been  among 
the  principal  means  of  founding  and  sus- 
taining the  Lepers'  Asylum.     All  earnest 
Christians  will,  I  am  sure,  sympathize 
with  us  in  the  great  joy  M'e  felt  on  see- 
ing these  our  sadly-afflicted  fellow-crea- 
tures come  out  from  among  the  heathen 
and   profess  the  name  of  Christ,  with* 
hearts  gladdened  by  a  knowledge  of  His 
grace,  and  filled  with  the  hope  of  eternal 
life,  instead  of  that  black  despair  which 
must  be  the  necessary  effect  of  believing 
the  doom  pronounced  by  Hinduism  upon 
all  affected  by  leprosy.     The  conduct  of 
all  the  eight,   since  their  baptism,  has 
been  such  as  to  encourage  us  in  eherish- 
ing  the  highest  hopes  of  the  future.     On 
the  one  hand,  they  manifest  no  trace  of 
having  set  their  hearts  upon  any  addi- 
tional worldly  advantage  through  embrao- 
ing  Christianity ;  nordothey,  ontheother 
hand,  seem  in  the  slightest  degree  to  in- 
dulge the  delusion  that  the  goal  has  been 
reached,  and  that  now  they  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  rest  in  indifference  with  the 
satisfied  feeling  that  their  salvation  will 
be  secured  by  virtue  of  their  baptism. 
They  arduously  labour  to  spend  thefar 
time  in  the  most  profitable  manner — 
some  by  reading,  others  by  learning  to 
read ;  sometimes  by  one  reading  aloud 
to  the  others,  and  then  by  talking  over 
the  wondrous  truths  of  the  Gospel  to- 
gether-as  though  new  springs   of  life 
and   energv  had    been   opened    witHn 
them,  which  fill  their  souls  with  streams 
of  delight  in  God,  and  earnest  longings 
to  behold  more  of  the  excellency  of  the 
knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  and 
to  realize  the  blessed  fruits  and  joyous 
experience  such  glorious  and  transfotm- 
ing  knowledge  imparts.    I  know  of  no- 
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tlungtbAt  •ver  aflbrdedoM  more  real 
pleMore  than  the  greetinffs  of  their  joy- 
Ut  oounienanoeSy  with  which  they  wel- 
eome  me  when  I  go  amongst  them  to 
apeak  to  them  of  the  nnaearchable  riches 
of  Christ.  Undoubtedly,  this  ia  only 
their  **  fiist  love ; "  and  it  is  possible 
some  of  them  will  proTe  like  those  who, 
receiving  the  seed  m  stony  jdaoes,  anon 
rejoice  over  it,  yet,  having 'no  root  in 
themselves,  when  persecutions  and  tri- 
bulations arise,  become  offended.  May 
the  Lord  grant  them  to  be  rooted  and 
gromided  in  love,  that  they  may  become 
strong  in  His  grace,  and  armed  with  His 
Divine  power,  so  as  to  be  prepared 
to  meet  the  trials  and  conflicts  that 
certainly  will  overtake  them,  if  they 
have  been  baptiised  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
as  well  as  by  water ! 

Other  Eoprful  Inquirers, — But  this 
blessed  influence  of  the  Gospel  is  not 
confined  to  producing  wack  wondrous 
effects  upon  those  already  baptized :  they 
do  not  form  the  boundaries  of  its  opera- 
tions. It  diffuses  itself  abroad  through 
the  hearts  of  others,  awakening  their 
consciences  to  a  sense  of  their  danger, 
and  opening  their  eyes  to  behold  the 
.  sufficiency  of  the  grace  of  Christ  to  meet 
their  wants.  Tlurteen  more  inquirers 
have  made  known  to  me  that  they  have 
been  deeply  impressed  by  the  invitations 
of  the  doepelf  and  that  they  desire  to 
testify  their  hearty  acceptance  of  them 
by  baptism.  They  are  waiting  a  few 
weeks  ;  for  I  consiaer  it  best  they  should 
do  so,  in  order  that  time  may  be  afforded 
them  to  acquire  a  deeper  knowledge  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  to  weigh  well  the 
importance  of  the  step  they  are  about  to 
take  ;  and  that  we  tuao  may  be  able  to 
judge  more  satisfactorily  of  the  depth 
and  abiding  character  of  their  impres- 
sions. Apart  from  the  influence  which 
the  conduct  of  those  who  have  decided 
for  Christ  exerts  upon  the  other  lepers, 
I  think  the  interest  in  the  Gospel  .they 
all  manifest  affords  sufficient  indications 
to  justify  the  glowing  hope  of  seeing 
tlmn  all  eventually  cast  in  their  lot  with 
the  people  of  God. 

Special  Oraoe  of  Qod  manifetted  in 
the  Convertion  of  these  Suffering  (hUeatU. 
— I  know  that  the  above  view  of  these 
encouraging  events  may  be  considered 
over  sanguine  by  many.  And,  as  this 
awakening  did  not  commence  amongst 
the  higher  classes  of  Hindus,  it  will  pro- 
bably occur  to  most  who  know  something 
of  the  native  character,  that  these  lepers 
were  merely  driven  by  their  desposed 
and  outcast  condition  to  seek  kmder 
treatment  £rom  Christians.    To  which  1 


answer,  that,  if  they  have  ao  wvUlj 
sacrifice  to  inake^  naithsrhamthtyno* 
spect  of  any  woridly  gain ;  for,  man  is 
they  are  soomed  and  lot^hed  by  tibor 
fellow-countrymen*  certainly  the  pnte- 
sion  of  Christianity  will  not  run  then 
in  their  estimatioa.  And,  even  gnntin^ 
they  were  driven  by  tbeb  kprajtoiek 
sympathyfrom  the  followers  of  Him  who 
in  tue  days  of  His  humanity  desased 
the  lepers,  we  are  certain  th^  tibe  fint 
Great  Ruler,  who  holds  all  second  anm 
under  His  control,  often  emtJoyi  affi^ 
tion,  distress,  poverty,  and  even  dii|gn«, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  simien  feel 
miserable  under  a  sense  of  their  nmicd 
state,  so  that  they  may  be  oonstruaed 
to  flee  for  h^  and  comfort  to  the  ooa 
of  Christ  lliis  is  the  way  in  vhicii,  I 
believe,  our  heavenly  Father,  in  vine 
sight  the  soul  of  a  leper  is  as  predfloi  u 
the  soul  of  the  greatest  earthly  maBlId^ 
has  chosen  to  bring  these  snncriiy  cot- 
casts  to  Himself.  The  woik  has  bees 
His  ficom  b^pmning  to  end ;  and  to  Him 
shall  be  all  the  ^ocy.  I  do  not  daOB 
for  them  such  enmxged  views  of  tke  dt^^ 
trines  of  the  Gospel  as  Christians  in  Em- 
land  enjov — ^far  from  it.  But  this  I  w 
believe^  tnat  they  are  able  to  spnedito 
that  blessed  doctrine  in  whidi  the  Goi- 
pel  of  Christ  differs  from  all  other  reli- 
gions, that  they  may  be  saved  jat  m 
tiiey  are  by  the  free  pardoning  giaoe  «f 
Chnst,  through  and  by  fsith  ia  Hk 
atoning  death,  without  any  aiaxt  <r 
good  works  of  their  own. 

One  of  them,  Bachcbn^  belose  eaaa^ 
to  the  Asylum,  'had  traveled  ia  oob- 
pany  with  lus  father  to  the  four  ^cit 
places  of  pilgrimage,  Jaggulth,  w* 
rinith,  Pashpatinith,  andHing^j.  a»l 
had  given  large  snma  of  money  to  tb 
Brahmins  to  remove  his  stain  of  l^niT, 
which,  according  to  the  Hindu  dMCoci 
of  transmigration  of  souls,  he  befieved  ti 
be  the  &mt  of  some  sin  he  had  ec«* 
mitted  in  a  former  state  of  eiTrtrw*- 
But  all  to  no  purpose.  Now,  tofctbr 
with  the  othen^  he  rejoices  in  hiv^f 
found  the  only  way  by  whidi  he  cm  te 
redeemed  from  the  power  of  spintMl 
leprosy,  and  be  raised  to  gkvT  to  dvaB 
for  ever  before  the  throne  of  Ood. 

If^umct  prodneed  mpom  the  Sv^ 
tmd  Mu$9ubnans  iy  the  Mectptim  tf^ 
Lepe/n. — ^The  impreesinn  produced  apos 
the  TTii^iiiT  and  Mossolmsns  of  A1bmi% 
by  this  awdcening^  is  the  sane  si  tk 
two  different  effects  produced  I7  ^ 
Gospel  in  all  other  places.  Tombs^I 
fear,  it  is  a  ''savour  of  destk  into 
death ;  "  whfle  to  others  I  tniit»  it^ 
prove  a  "  savour  of  life  unto  life."  1^ 
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whose  mmdi  mtb  Uindly  pr^acUoed  by 
their  own  reUgioD,  ooaiemn  Chxigtuuuty 
more  then  ever  for  oondeecending  to 
UkTour  eudi  loathed  ohenoten.  They 
wonder  what  good  they  can  expect  from 
lepers.  They  cannot  nndentand  the 
duintereeted  loye  of  God.  In  preaching 
to  them,  or  oonToning  with  them,  after 
one  hae  dwelt  esctenrively  upon  the  infi- 
nite meroy  of  Christ  in  becoming  our 
Mediator  and  Sacrifice,  and  in  going 
about  upon  earth  to  relieve  the  dietMeBed 
and  needy  and  to  healtbe  sick,  they  will 
immediatoly  mention  eome  of  the  absurd 
miTacles  of  their  oods  as  conferring 
equally  great  benefits  upon  mankind. 
Even  an  otherwise  intelUgent  Mussul- 
man told  me  the  other  day,  in  extolling 
Mahomet,  as  though  he  considered  it  his 
crowning  mirade,  how  the  prophet  out 
the  moon  into  two  parts  t  And,  on  ask- 
ing him  what  good  Mussulmans  or  any 
one  ebe  obtained  thereby,  his  reply  was, 
"  What  good  did  Jesus  do  by  cleansing 
lepers  ? "  But  there  are  more  pleasing 
effects  than  these  produced  upon  the 
minds  of  those  who  have  some  belief 
that  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  Qod.  One 
gratifying  instance  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
case  of  a  R&jput,  who  made  known  to 


me  a  short  time  ago  his  desire  of  profess- 
ing GShristianity.  He  said  that  he  was 
first  attracted  to  read  and  ponder  the 
Gospel  while  Ustening  to  the  head-mastor 
of  our  Upper  School  and  myself  preach- 
ing in  the  bazaar  about  a  year  ago  ;  and 
that  he  decided  to  seek  admittance 
amongst  us  when  he  saw  the  lepers  bap- 
tissed.  I  hear  that  several  Brahnuns 
have  been  labouring  to  dissuade  him 
from  joining  us,  and  trying  to  poison  his 
mind  against  Christianity  by  grossly 
nusrepresenting  it.  But  he  remains  un- 
wavering in  his  purpose.  He  is  a  lame 
man  ;  but,  besides  the  fact  of  his  being 
of  a  high  casto  affording  some  proof  of 
his  sincerity,  we  have  other  satisfactory 
reasons  for  believinff  he  is  an  earnest  in- 
quirer after  the  truw.  I  hope  to  baptize 
him  soon.  Thus,  after  many  years  xd 
earnest  faithful  labour  spent  amongst 
the  more  educated  and  enlightehed  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Almora,  the  voice  of 
God  seems  to  be  commanding  us  to  go 
into  the  highways  and  hedges,  and  com- 
pel the  lame,  the  maimed,  the  afflicted, 
and  -the  destitute,  to  come  in  to  the 
marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb. — Rev, 
John  Hewlett,  London  Miesionary  So- 
ciety. 
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Febbuxrt  6th.— At  Menai-Bridge, 
Anglesea,  Mbs.  Qqodwjs,  aged  thirty- 
three.  She  was  brought  up  amongst  Wes- 
leyan  Methodists,  at  Heme,  Hunting- 
dondiire,  and  became  a  member  of  the 
church  when  about  fourteen.  The  chapel 
at  Heme  was  chiefly  supplied  by  Lo^- 
preaidiers,  from  whose  tmadomed,  but 
heart-felt  and  evangelical  discourses 
she  derived  much  spiritual  profit.  She 
took  a  lively  interest  in  the  Sunday- 
school,  where  she  had  been  a  learner, 
and  assiduonsly  and  successfully  taught 
the  precious  truths  by  which  she  had 
been  made  wise  unto  salvation. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-three  she  re- 
moved to  Iiondon.  Here  new  tompta- 
tions  presented  themselves ;  through 
which,  however,  she  was  enabled  to 
pass  safely,  through  that  faith  which 
overoometh  the  world.  Her  residence 
in  the  family  of  the  lato  Dr.|  Bunting 
tended  much  to  her  establishment  in 
grace ;  and  the  prayers  of  that  venerable 
man,  and  his  parting  counsels,  when  she 
left  his  family,  to  beoDme  the  mistress  of 
a  household,  remained  a  precious  deposit 
in  her  memory  to  the  end  of  life.  She 
married  "  in  the  Lord,"  and  with  her 
hnsbsad  lived  daily  in  His  fear. 


In  1861  she  was  prostrated  by  fever, 
which  greatly  enfeebled  a  natundly  deli- 
cate oonstitotion.  The  remainder  of  life 
passed  away  under  a  heavy  pressure  of 
physical  suffering.  Many  were  tiie  pre- 
monitions of  her  approaching  end.  Vet 
there  was  no  sadness,  but  a  cheerful  re- 
signation to  the  will  of  God.  She  firmly 
rMied  upon  the  great  atonement,  and 
enjoved  a  settled  peace,  which  diffused 
itself  through  her  domestic  life. 

The  day  preceding  her  decease  she 
said  to  her  pastor,  **  I  cannot  say  much ; 
but^  if  I  were  to  die  now,  I  know  I 
should  CO  to  heaven."  A  few  hours 
after,  when  the  shadows  of  death  were 
gathering  round  her,  she  said,  in  reply  to 
thequesnon,  "Are  you  in  the  river  now  1" 
(which  had  been  suggested  by  the  read- 
ing of  the«Pi]grim*s  Progr8ss,")-.'<No, 
not  yet.  But  I  can  see  it,  and  there 
is  One  standing  on  the  other  side,  wait- 
ing,— ^it  is  Jesus."  The  last  words  which 
feu  from  her  lips,  as  she  passed  the 
pearly  gates  of  the  city  of  G<xi,  were^ — 
'*  Glory,  fflory  to  the  Lord  1 " 

Thus  oloeed  a  life  of  calm,  unobtrusive 
piety.  She  fulfilled  the  end  of  her  ex- 
istence; her  life  showed  forth  the  pnuses 
of  God.    She  had  "the  ornament  of  a 
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meek  and  qtii«t  tpirife^  wbieh  to  in  tiie 
'right  of  Gkxl  of  great  price.**  <*  She  was 
a  kind  and  orderly  mother :  a  pattern 
of  a  faithful  wife  :  as  a  daughter,  stster, 
friend,  sincere  and  true.'* 

In  the  **atili  hours'*  which  occur  in 
the  busiest  lives,  when  the  soul  looks 
within  and  reads  the  memorials  of  past 
years,  many  of  her  friends  will  cherish 
her  memory  with  soothed  and  hallowed 
feeling,  and  be  confirmed  in  goodness  by 
her  example.  *'  Her  children  arise  up, 
and  call  her  blessed." 

Her  remains  rest  in  hope,  together 
with  those  of  two  of  her  children,  in  the 
beautifully  rituated  graye-yard  of  Llan- 
dysilio,  a  small  island  in  the  Menai 
Straits,  between  those  two  magnificent 
worics  of  art,  the  Suspension  and  the 
Tubular  Bridges.  E.  C. 

Died,  at  Runcorn,  March  25th,  1863, 
MiB8  Walthbw.  Bom  of  pious  parents, 
and  nurtured  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
she  became  in  eariy  life  a  subject  of 
renewing  grace,  and  was  joined  in  fel- 
lowship with  the  Methodist  church,  of 
which  her  parents  had  long  been  hon- 
oured and  useful  members.  She  had 
a  deep  sense  of  obligation  for  privileges 
connected  with  her  parentage  and  early 
training.  Home-influences  were  of  the 
right  kind,  and  were,  most  of  all,  influ- 
ential in  bringing  her  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  truth.  Wime  they  Hved,  she  ven- 
erated the  character  of  her  parents  ;  and 
when  they  were  removed  by  death,  she 
embalmed  their  memories  in  grateful 
affection.  She  was  an  exemplary 
daughter,  a  warm-hearted  and  obtiging 
sister,  a  sincere  and  loving  friend. 
Young  as  she  was  at  the  time  of  her 
conversion,  she  devoted  herself  with 
2eal  and  assiduity  to  several  depart- 
ments of  useful  service.  She  became 
a  tract-distributer,  and  a  very  successful 
(me  too.  A  formal  round  of  visitation, 
which  attempts  no  more  than  the  giting 
and  receiving  of  a  tract,  oould  not 
satisfy  her.  She  was  anxious  about 
the  salvation  of  the  people.  Their  Sab- 
bath-breaking and  other  sins  affected 
her  heart,  and  called  forth  many  a  gen- 
tle reproof,  as  well  as  many  a  prayer, 
and  many  an  urgent  exhortation  to  at- 
tend the  house  of  God  ;  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  seed 
thus  sown  took  root,  and  brought  forth 
fruit  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  God. 
Nor  was  she  fess  diligent  and  successful 
in  the  dbchaige  of  her  duties  as  a  Sab- 
bath-school teacher.  There,  in  fact)  she 
found  a  sphere  of  labour  exactly  suited 
to  her  taUntt  and  ineLmatioiiSy  nd  to 


the  yMndagi  of  a  hsvt  ttwkii  vSft 
the  lovo  id  Jornu,  and  find  witti  nsl 
for  Hto  glory.  Her  class  pfoyinL 
greatly ;  she  had  the  afleetioa  of  the 
children,  and  her  infloeaoe  onr  thm 
was  marked.  This,  by  the  Ueeng  of 
God,  facilitated  all  her  effiosti  toiastnut 
their  minds,  and  imbue  them  with  rdi- 
gious  principles.  So  long  as  heshh  sad 
strength  permitted,  she  was  tiionmgUT 
at  home  with  her  daas,  aid  maa 
beloved  by  her  f eUow-teadken. 

Though  she  had  a  taste  for  rsdisi 
and  general  literature^  Hie  Bibk  vii  tbe 
book  of  her  choice.  She  msds  it  htt 
daily  companion,  aaid  pray sif  oily  itsdied 
i%  partly  as  a  means  of  imprsring  bs 
own  personal  piety,  and  partly  vitk  • 
view  of  being  better  fitted  for  €kiiilin 
service  in  the  church  and  the  worid.  Of 
all  the  means  and  mercies  aba  eBJo^Mi, 
there  was  not  ons  for  which  she  thsakied 
God  more  siiseerely  than  for  the  fieb- 
bath.  She  hailed  the  reton  d  tB 
blesnd  day,  and  scrupuloudj  gadM 
against  anything  in  word  er  dMd  tbt 
mq^t  lower  her  influence  with  ctbot, 
or  diminish  the  amount  of  bar  qiritsal 
profiting.  The  Sabbath  was  to  h«r  "  t 
delight,  the  holy  of  the  Lord,  hoaiNff- 
able."  She  rejoiced  in  the  bcnoe  of 
the  Lord,  and,  while  in  fall  healUi,  vu 
remarkable  for  the  r^ularity  of  ber 
attendance,  and  the  devoutnesi  of  bs 
spirit.  In  fine,  she  aimed,  in  all  the 
acts  and  exercisee  of  religioa,  sod  ii  iH 
the  duties  and  relatioos  <rf  life,  to  han 
"  a  conscience  void  of  oflieDce  tomii 
God,  and  toward  men.** 

It  may  seem  to  be  among  the  sn- 
teries  of  providence,  that  one  so  joezf. 
and  so  full  of  promise,  should  be  ora- 
taken  by  consumption,  wbieb,  dte 
months  of  debility  and  sufleriBg,  Rt 
short  her  valuable  life.  But  the  S!^ 
tery  to  only  apparent,  and  &  ovfag 
entirely  to  our  short-sightednees.  Tben 
to  none  with  God ;  and  it  seemed  gtn^ 
in  Hto  sight.  Hto  dispensations  are  tC 
arranged  in  mutual  dependenee,  ni 
as  puts  of  a  whole,  are  well  ordered 
and  sure.  So  far  back  as  the  socDff 
of  1860,  Miss  Walthew  had  vta» 
nitions  of  the  fatal  disease,  whick  s 
spite  of  change  of  air,  and  tbe  bcA 
medical  appliances,  gained  upon  to 
daily ;  untU,  at  len^h,  hope  b«cua 
extinct,  and  the  number  of  ber  (bw 
was  but  a  question  of  rematmsg  ilrf  b^ 
and  endurance.  Through  tedics 
months  of  weariness  and  mdferiag,  hm 
mind  was  sweety  tustuned  hf  a  eo- 
sdousness  of  tbe  iXTine  pcvseoee ;  tti 
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lation  alio  aboundad.  Nor  wm  aha 
onoa  known,  whatever  might  be  her 
•xhaoBtioQ  or  ■offering,  to  murmur,  or 
in  anywise  to  indicate  a  atate  of  feel- 
ing at  variance  with  resignation  to  the 
Divine  vrill.  During  the  last  day  and 
night  of  her  life,  her  reatleunesa  and 
niffering  were  extreme.  One  of  her 
beloved  relatives  said,  **  There  is  rest 
for  the  weary;*'  to  which  she  faintly 
answered,  <<Yes."  When  the  same 
voice  added,  *' There  is  rest  for  you," 
she  kindled  with  animatian,  and  replied 
withemphads,  <*Oyes!'*  It  washer 
last  utterance^  her  last  expression  of 
hope  and  assurance.  A  few  moments 
mora,  and  she  calmly  fell  asleep  in  Jesus ; 
and  her  spirit,  white  as  snow,  through 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  mingled  with  those 
before  the  throne.    Benjamin  Fibth. 

Mb8.  Hannah  Mead  was  the  young- 
est daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Joseph 
Burgess.  Blessed  with  eminently  pious 
parents,  and  favoured  with  a  cweful 
religious  training,  she  was  happilv 
placed  beyond  thoee  snares  into  which 
many  young  people  fall,  and  was  almost 
insensibly  led  into  the  paths  of  truth 
and  righteousness.  We  cannot  state 
the  precise  period  when  she  yielded  to 
the  gracious  strivings  of  the  Spirit  of 
Ood ;  but  it  is  believed  that  she  first 
joined  the  Methodist  Society  when  she 
was  about  fifteen  yean  of  age.  This 
may  be  reg^aided  as  the  commencement 
of  her  Christian  course;  and  with  the 
greatest  truth  it  may  be  said,  that  her 
path  was  like  the  *'  shining  light,  that 
shineih  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect 
day." 

When  residing  at  Gloucester,  in  1829, 
■he  became  a  Sunday-school  teacher ; 
and,  in  conjunction  with  an  excellent 
and  beldved  friend,  the  late  Miss 
Wheeler,  she  had  charge  of  the  highest 
dass  of  girls  in  the  school.  While  here, 
she  became  also  a  regular  class-leader, 
having  several  young  persons  committed 
to  her  oare.  While  residing  with  her 
sister,  Mrs.  Truscott,  at  Plymouth,  in 
1891,  she  was  appointed  by  the  Bev. 
John  Burdsall  to  the  charge  of  a  small 
class.  On  her  marriage  to  Mr.  Joseph 
H.  Mead,  and  consequent  settlement  at 
Redruth,  in  1832,  she  again  had  this 
responsible  office  assigned  to  her ;  and 
she  held  it  faithfuUv  for  several  years. 

Agidn,  in  1855,  being  then  settled  at 
PlyuMuth,  she  once  more  resumed  her 
place  in  this  department  of  Christian 
usefulness,  and  took  a  dan ;  which 'she 
retMned  till  she  was  disabled  by  lUaewi^ 
wad  fiiaUy  lemoTed  by  denttu 


Few  women  are  better  quaUfted  thaa 
the  was,  for  the  important  duty  and 
office  of  a  class-leader.  She  knew  well 
how  to  counsel  and  instruct,  to  admonish 
and  reprove,  to  stimulate  and  urge  for- 
ward, to  soothe  and  cheer,  to  comfort 
and  encourage,  as  occasion  might  re- 
quire. She  was  greatly  esteemed  and 
beloved  by  all  the  members  of  the  class ; 
who  regard  her  removal  as  a  loss  much 
to  be  deplored. 

She  was  of  an  open,  generous,  and 
hospitable  disposition ;  ever  ready  to 
show  kindness  to  ministers,  to  strangers 
occasionally  visiting  the  town,  to  any  of 
the  pious  poor,  or  to  thoee  that  might  be 
in  distress  of  any  kind.  It  might  be 
said  of  her,  that,  like  Dorcas,  she  "was 
full  of  good  works  and  almsdeeds  which 
she  did."  She  was  a  sucoourer  and  com- 
forter of  many. 

For  some  years  Mrs.  Mead*s  health 
had  been  in  a  precarious  state ;  and  it 
became  evident  that  she  was  labouring 
under  a  deeply-seated  disease,  that  could 
not  be  reached  by  any  surgical  or  medi- 
cal means.  All  that  could  be  done  was 
to  administer  palliatives.  On  this  occa- 
sion, she  observed  in  her  journal : — 
"  Thus  I  regard  it,  that  the  messenger 
which  is  to  bear  me  to  my  heavenly 
home,  is  sent  to  stay  with  me  :  but  this 
messenger  is  altogether  in  the  hands  of 
Him  who  has  the  keys  of  death  ;  and 
He  will  shorten  or  lengthen  my  days, 
just  as  He  sees  will  best  promote  my 
spiritual  welfare  and  His  glory."  Under 
date  of  October  5th,  1862,  she  says  :^*'  I 
wish  to  strengthen  my  resolution  to  be 
wholly  the  Lord's,  by  testifying  that  His 
grace  \a  sufficient ;  and,  though  I  feel 
the  heart  and  flesh  decay.  He  is  '  the 
strength  of  my  heart,*  and  I  am  sure  He 
will  be  'my  portion  for  ever.*  O  for  a 
blessed  season  at  the  sacrament,  to  which 
I  am  now  about  to  repair  !  Being  too 
weak  to  bear  the  whole  service,  I  give 
up  the  sermon,  rather  than  the  duty 
of  commemorating  the  dying  love  of 
Jesus." 

I  saw  my  dear  sister  many  times  dur- 
ing the  last  few  weeks  of  her  life.  .  She 
was  generally  in  much  pain,  and  had 
only  broken  rest  by  night.  Yet  she  was 
always  contented,  resigned,  peaceful, 
happy.  In  spite  of  her  suffenngs,  she 
would  sometimes  put  on  a  pleasant  smile^ 
and  endeavour  to  talk  cheerfully.  She 
delighted  to  have  a  portion  of  Scripture 
read,  and  prayer  ofiered  up. 

On  Saturday  morning,  April  4  th,  1868, 
a  change  came  over  her ;  and  we  may, 
perhaps,  consider  that  the  death  struggle 
was  tii«&  oommencing.    She  lay  almoit 
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motbnlflM^  but  quite  ooiiioion%  knowing 
all  aaroond  her.  She  having  ezpraand  a 
wuih  to  see  me,  I  went  immediatdy. 
She  was  glad  to  see  me  and  my  family 
once  more^  and  spoke  to  us  all  in  a  veiy 
loving  way.  She  seemed  to  be  actually 
crossmg  the  Jordan  of  death,  and  about 
to  land  on  the  heavenlv  shore.  There 
was  not  the  least  fear  of  death  ;  its  stmg 
was  gone ;  there  were  no  painful  fore- 
bodings, no  gloomy  apprehensions;  all 
was  calm,  tranquillity,  confidence  in  her 
Gk>d  and  Saviour. 

On  my  saying  to  her,  ''He  will  be 
with  you  to  the  end,  and  will  bring  you 
safely  through  all,''  she  eagerly  replied, 
**  He  ts  with  me ;  He  u  with  me."  And, 
at  another  time,  ''He  hath  done  all 
things  welL"  This  may  be  regarded  as 
her  dying  testimony,  given  from  the 
verge  of  the  eternal  world,  as  to  the 
goodness  and  fidelity,  the  truth,  power, 
and  love  of  her  Redeemer,  and  of  her 
Heavenly  Father. 

Soon  after  noon,  Tuesday,  April  7th, 
1863,  without  a  struggle  or  a  groan,  she 
fell  asleep  ]m  Jesus,  aged  sixty-two 
years. 

The  encondum,  passed  by  the  Re- 
deemer on  the  woman  who  poured  the 
precious  ointment  on  His  head,  may  be 
appUed  to  Mrs.  Mead,  "  She  hoik  done 
wAa^  kht  could:*  W.  P.  B. 

Mbs.  Hsvsman  was  the  daughter  of 
James  and  Ann  Saijeant,  of  WoUaston, 
Northamptonshire ;  and  was  bom  April 
8th,  1822.  Her  parents  were  accus- 
tomed to  attend  the  Church  of  England, 
and  she  was  regularly  taken  to  the  same 
place  of  worship.  When  she  was  about 
eleven,  her  father  removed  to  Hatch, 
near  Big^eswade ;  and  shortly  after- 
ward her  mother  died.  Although  so 
young,  thii  event  seemed  deeply  to  affect 
her.  She  ever  cherished  a  grateful  re- 
membrance of  the  departed,  and  fre- 
quently mourned  the  Ices  of  her  tender 
love  and  judicious  counsel.  We  learn, 
from  a  diaiy  she  kept  some  years  later, 
that  about  the  same  time  she  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  attend  the  Wesleyan 
chapel  at  Beeston.  It  was  not  long  be- 
fore the  word  came  with  power  to  her 
heart ;  she  was  deeply  convinced  of  sin, 
and  in  September  of  the  same  year,  1834, 
when  only  twelve  years  old,  she,  and 
three  of  her  brothers,  were  induced  to 
join  a  dass,  and  received  their  first  tickets 
together.  This  ticket  she  treasured 
up  till  the  day  of  her  death.  But»  al- 
though earnestly  seeking  the  Lord,  it 
was  not  until  Septembeiv  1835,  that  she 
was  enabled  uiuiera  sermon  preached 


by  the  Bev.  R.  Newton,  to  mfisi  the 
bleasiiigof  paxdoQ.    From  the  vsy  fat, 
her  regions  life  was  loariud  1^  ooobs- 
tency   and  devotion.     She  wai  my 
strict  in  the  dindiaige  ni  ^riiat  she  b^ 
lieved  to  be  her  duty.    It  was  the  rak 
of  her  life,  and  everything  ma  aerifieed 
to  its  requirements, — ^{deasore,  hkad« 
ship,  and  all  she  might  have  deiirai 
She  loved  the  habitatbn  of  God'i  home ; 
was  a  constant  communicant,  tad  itfi- 
lar  in  attendance  at  the  flaw  murtinft 
which  was  to  her  a  season  of  deli^; 
and,  as  long  as  doty  permitted,  die  vai 
accustomed  to  attend  the  eaiiy  Sabbat 
morning  prayer-meeting.    The  habit  d 
pTBjer.  was  the  secret  of  her  emiseBt 
piefy.    Without  this*,  she  ooold  not  bam 
maintained  her  spirituality  of  Bund,  cr 
borne  with  such  equaninutj  and  nboiii- 
sion  the  trials  of  life.    In  the  eaiij  put 
of  her  religious  course,  she  suffered  n)iKb 
because  of  her  attachment  to  the  ehnrdi 
of  her  choioe ;  but,  as  the  atom  onlj 
strengthens  the  tnmk  of  the  tice,  aad 
deepens  its  roots,  so  these  triak  cslj 
deepened  her  piety  and  increaeed  het 
love  for  the  people  of  God.  Theyventhe 
discipline  ho*  Heavenly  Father  aawaeed- 
ful  to  prepare  her  for  future  uarfnbea. 
In  the  spring  of  1842  she  remofed  to 
Sandy,  to  keep  her  brother's  hove.  Is 
the  sunmier  of  1845  she  removed  to  Bee^ 
don,  in  the  Wellingbcnougfa  CSrooit,  lad 
became    housekeeper   to  Mr.  Broim. 
This  was  a  happy  period ;  and  ahe  vu 
enabled  frequently  to  attend  the  luiai 
of  grace,  and  to  associate  with  Chriitaa 
friends.     For  the  ministeis,  who  een 
frequent  visiters  at  Mr.  Browii*i»  At 
cherished  a  Idndly  aflfectioii,  erteenriiy 
them  highly  for  their  work's  aaka   T\m 
sentiment  prevailed  throoj^  hfe;  aad. 
after  her  marriage,  none  were  nan 
welcome  guests  at  her  home  than  ^ 
servanta  of  Christ.     Li  the  tpmg  d 
1846  Finedon  was  visited  with  a  gaaam 
outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit^  aad  a  R^ 
vival  took  place.     Into  this  she  eatvcJ 
with  ardour.    Of  her  letten,  written  at 
this  time,  it  was  the  main  theme ;  aai 
she  urged  her  friends  to  mj  that  it 
might  spread  more  extensively.    Setw 
young  peraons  were  oonviaoed  of  Ot 
and  led  to  seek  the  way  of  aalvatiflB ;  e 
new  dass  was  fonaed  for  theae  bopcfrl 
penitents ;  and  she  was  appoialod  tbe 
leader.     She  entered  with  homhie  te 
upon  this  important  office.    Writuv  ^ 
a  brother,  shortly  afteiwaids,  aha  fa^r^t 
"I  could  not  enjoy  my  food,  aeith* 
could  I  sleep.    Tears  wete  my  oaeal  daj 
and  night."      And  in  another  kttv: 
"  Perhaps  W wiU  think  it 
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I  did  not  infonn  bim,  as  I  hare  written 
twice  lince  then.  My  reason  was,  I  felt 
ashamed  that  any  one  shonld  know  that 
BO  unworthy  a  creature  as  I  am  should 
enter  npon  an  office  so  important  and 
reepomdble." 

in  July,  1848,  she  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Mr.  Charles  Hensman,  and 
removed  to  Wellingborough.  During 
her  residence  in  this  town,  she  was 
still  the  same  active  and  devoted  Chris- 
tiaiij  entering  heartily  into  the  service 
of  her  great  Lord,  and  in  various  ways 
rendering  efficient  service.  Her  life 
was  Chnttkmiiy  in  earnest  She  acted 
on  the  exhortation  of  the  apostle,  ''  As 
we  have  opportunity,  let  us  do  good 
unto  all  men ;  especially  unto  them 
who  are  of  the  household  of  faith." 
Few  came  under  her  influence  without 
receiving  benefit  from  her  example  and 
counsel. .  The  young  men  in  the  shop, 
the  domestics  of  the  household,  her 
visiters,  the  young  in  the  congrega- 
tion,— on  all  these  she  exerted  a  per- 
suasive power  for  good ;  and  although 
of  late  years  increasing  claims  at  home  . 
denied  her  the  opportunity  of  engaging 
BO  actively  as  before  in  the  work  of  the 
church,  her  interest  in  its  welfare  never 
slackened. 

Mrs.  Hensman  was  no  ordinary  wo- 
man;  she  was  no  ordinary  Christian. 
To  know  her  was  to  regard  her  very 
highly.    She  was   "lovely  and  pleasant 
in  her  life  ;  "  an  ornament  to  her  pro- 
f eeeion.    Her  natural  endowments  were 
of  a  superior  order.     She  possessed   a 
discriminating    judgment,     great    self- 
possession,   singular   prudence,    strong 
affections,    and    refined  feelings.      At 
home  she  was  seen  to  great  advantage. 
<*  She  opened  her  mouth  with  wisdom, 
and  in  her  tongue  was  the  law  of  kind- 
ness.**    As  a  wife,  she  was  excelled  by 
none.    She  was  an  affectionate  mother ; 
one  who  tried  to  win  the  hearts  of  her 
children,    and  to  rule  them    by  love. 
Her  endeavour  was  to  train  them  up 
in  the  fear  of  the  Lord ;  and  frequently, 
in    conversation,    she    expressed    with 
tears  her  anxious  concern  for  their  sal- 
vation.   Her  religion,  always  the  main 
business,  was  yet    unobtrusive.      She 
formed  lowly  views  of  her  spiritual  at- 
taimnents,  and  always  spoke  of  herself 
in  terms  of  self-abasement.     She   was 
graced,    in    a   high    degree,   with  the 
♦'charity**  which    '*thinketh  no  evU,*' 
and  ''ii  not  easily  provoked.**      Natu- 
rally amiable,  her  t^per"  was  sanctified 
by  grace.    It  was  her  aim  to  allure  sin- 
ners to  Christ.    She  was  liberal  in  sup- 
port of  the  cause  of  God ;  and,  like  the 


subject  [of  King  Lemuel's  praise, 
**  stretched  out  her  hand  to  the  poor.** 

But  she  was  cut  down  in  the  flower  of 
her  age,  and  in  the  height  of  her  useful- 
ness.  Her  sun  went  down  at  noonday. 

"  Yet,  though  short  her  life^ 

Virtue,  not  rolUng  suns,  the  mind  matures. 

That  life  is  long  which  answers  life's  great 
end." 

For  some  weeks  prior  to  her  death, 
she  had  complained  of  frequent  pain  in 
the  head ;  but  no  one  apprehended  dan- 
ger. She  was  able  to  attend  to  the  duties 
of  her  household,  and  was  present  at 
the  sanctuary  twice  on  the  last  Sabbath 
of  her  sojourn  here.  On  Monday  morn- 
ing, June  15th,  1863,  she  suddenly  be- 
came worse,  and  in  the  evening  it  was 
feared  she  was  dying.  But  she  rallied 
a  little  on  the  Tuesday,  and  in  the  after- 
noon of  Wednesday  she  appeared  some- 
what better;  ao  that  hopes  were  enter- 
tained of  her  recovery, — hopes  soon  to 
be  blighted.  In  the  evening,  about 
nine,  she  was  seized  with  an  apoplectic  fit. 
She  continued  unconscious  until  neariy 
three  in  the  morning,  when  her  spirit 
passed  away  to  its  everlasting  reward. 

Her  illness  was  short,  and  during  a 
great  part  of  the  time  her  head  was 
much  affected ;  so  that  we  can  give  but 
little  of  her  latest  experience.  At  firsts 
the  suddenness  of  the  attack,  and  her 
humble  views  of  herself,  gave  Satan  an 
opportunity  of  tempting  her.  She  said 
several  times,  *'I  hope  I  am  not  de- 
ceiving myself.**  A  friend  replying, 
"  O  no !  you  are  on  the  Bock,"  she 
responded,  "  Yes,  on  the  Bock,  the  Bock 
Christ  Jesus.*'  Soon  afterwards,  when 
asked  if  she  felt  Jesus  to  be  precious, 
she  answered  ''Yes.**  On  the  Wed- 
nesday evening  one  of  her  ministers 
repeated  four  lines  of  the  hymn, 

"Jesn,  Lover  of  my  soul,*'  Ac. 

When  he  had  finished,  she  went  on,  re- 
peating, 

**  Hide  me^  O  my  Saviour,  hide. 
Till  the  stonn  oflife  be  pist ; 
Safe  into  the  haven  guide, 
O  reoeive  my  soul  at  last  1  '* 

And,  two  or  three  times,  when  the  pain 
in  her  head  was  very  great,  she  was 
heard  faintly  to  whisper, 

**  Cover  my  defenoeloss  head 

With  the  shadow  of  Thy  wing." 

Shortly  before  she  became  uncon- 
scious, her  husband  asked,  "  Do  you  feel 
happy r*  she  replied,  "Yes, — ^yes — O 
yes !  '*  Just  before  she  died,  a  placid  smile 
played  upon  her  oheek,  the  last  impress 
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of  the  loal  on  ito  eUj  tanemeiit,  en  1^ 
pAOsed  into  tlie  presence  of  Jesiu,  to 
tarnr  there  till  the  reunion  on  the  resnr- 
rection-mom.  *  * 

Mrs.  Ass  Lokd,  whose  maiden  name 
was  Dixon,  was  a  native  of  Fouldbj, 
near  Wakefield,  whence  she  removed 
while  yet  a  child  to  Preston,  near  HulL 
The  circnmstances  of  her  early  religions 
history  are  not  sufficiently  known  to  ad- 
mit of  rery  definite  statement.  She 
used  to  tell,  however,  of  being  present 
at  the  first  Methodist  Missionary  Meet- 
ing  held  in  Leeds,  a.d.  1818  ;  from 
which  it  is  inferred  that  she  must  have 
been  somewhat  intimately  connected 
with  the  Methodists  in  comparative 
youth.  In  1813  she  was  matried  to  the 
late  Mr.  Peter  Lord,  of  Bolton,  who  was 
for  a  considerable  period  an  esteemed 
member  and  useful  leader  in  the  So- 
dety.  Whatever  the  uncertainty  as  to 
the  time  and  circumstances  of  Mrs. 
Lord*s  oonversion  to  Ood,  and  of  her 
union  with  tiis  people,  she  was  lonff 
and  intimately  known  as  a  living  epistle  of 
Christ,  adorning  the  Qospel  of  God  her 
Saviour.  Her  testimony  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  justification  through  faith  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  the  regenera- 
tion of  her  nature  by  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  was  clear  and  scriptural ; 
and,  in  her  endeavours  to  make  her 
calling  and  election  sure,  she  was  an  ex- 
ample of  "  all  diligence."  Her  attend- 
ance upon  the  public  and  social  means 
of  grace,  as  well  on  the  week-day  as  on 
the  Sabbath,  was  most  exemplary :  for 
she  was  careful  to  make  her  arrange- 
ments so  as  to  avail  herself  of  every  op- 
portunity of  waiting;  upon  God  in  1^ 
ordinances.  Humble  and  diligent  in 
working  out  her  own  salvation,  &e  was 
equally  unostentatious  and  active  in 
every  good  work  in  which  she  took  part. 
The  Mission-cause  was  very  dear  to  her; 
and  her  labours  and  influence  on  its  be- 
half were  highly  beneficial.  To  the 
Bible  Society,  also,  she  was  wannly  at- 
tached, and  she  rejoioed  in  doing  what 
she  could  to  promote  its  gnmd  object. 
The  poor  and  needy  shared  largely  in 
her  benevolent  sympathies ;  ami  her 
services' during  the  last  winter  she  lived, 
especially  in  connexion  with  the  Metho- 
dist sewing-schools  established  for  the 
distressed  female  operatives,  were  ex- 
ceedingly valuable.  All  that  her  hand 
found  to  do,  she  did  with  her  mighty 
calmly,  but  perseveringly. 

This  excellent  woman  was 'seized  with 
her  last  illness  while  on  a  visit  to  her 
brother-in-lAWf  near  Tjn<v>iTi      Though 


oth«is  indulfsd  hope,  die  leimed  to  is* 
gard  it  from  the  nx«t  as  mslo  dssth. 
£ut  she  contemplated  saeh  a  icnH 
without  fear*  She  had  some  aevere  ooo- 
flicts,  but  was  enabled  to  confide  in  tlie 
promises,  which  were  very  {Bedoos  to 
her  ;  and  the  recitation  of  vwioaa  beta- 
tiful  hymns  gaye  her  great  eaiDf<vi 
Among  these,  she  repeated  with  ivtct 
composure,  "  Other  refuge  have  I  nont,'' 
&c.,&c.  Recovering  from  a  ^intuigfitiB 
the  Friday  before  her  death,  she  vpekM 
on  the  solenmity  of  dying,  exprewng 
her  thankfulness  tiiat  she  had  sot  reli- 
gion now  to  seek.  She  exhorted  the  ss* 
yants  to  acquaint  themselvee  with  God, 
that  they  might  be  at  peace  ;  and  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  see  her  children  once 
more,  if  it  were  the  will  of  God.  Sketbei 
prayed  for  these,  and  other  rebtiTes  sad 
friends,  by  name ;  and  oonduded  b^ 
praying  for  the  Queen,  observing  to  ber 
daughter-in-law,  with  special  allnsMii 
to  the  sorrows  of  ^e  Boyal  widow,  *"! 
cUways  pray  for  the  Qutfii,  that  M 
may  bl^  aid  comfttH  her."''  Her  doire 
was  granted  in  that  she  saw  her  ^* 
dren  gathered  around  her ;  and  abool 
four  in  the  afternoon  of  Sunday  ehehsde 
them  farewell,  aasuring  them  thst,  si  lbs 
had  put  her  trust  in  the  Lord,  He  wosU 
not  forsake  her  at  last,  but  take  hs  to 
heaven.  She  affectionately  lAsuBKaA^ 
them  that  this  world  oonld  give  then  is 
real  satisfaction,  and  urged  ibem  to  eeek 
a  better  and  an  enduring  sahetsBcs. 
She  then  ceased  to  speak,  but  spp*>'*' 
to  be  communing  with  God  in  inf* 
till  about  half -past  six  o'clock  whsa  h« 
happy  spirit  was  released  frcni  tke 
prison-house  of  day,  to  be  adnitlsd  t> 
the  palace  of  angels  and  oi  (Jed.  Tkii 
was  on  June  2ath,  1863.  She  wei  is 
theseyenty-firstyearof  herage.  J>t. 

DiSD,  August  20th,  1863»  at  Ann;s, 
in  the  Howden  Circuit,  aged  fiftv^isa 
Sabah,  the  beloved  wifeof  Mr.Nsthssed 
Wethsbkll. — In  early  life  she  ganb* 
heart  to  God  ;  and  her  meek  sad  lowij 
deportment  wa^  during  foUowiiigjtu^ 
a  lovely  exhibition  of  Divine  gnoeisitt 
renewing  and  nnctifying  power.  B« 
piety  was  genial  and  earaesti  sad  vm 
rendered  still  more  engaging  by  its  ooa* 
tact  with  a  baturaUy  cheerlol  diipoeitKA 
In  this  phase  of  hermentalcfaaractertiMn 
was  a  striking  manifestation  <tf  VHra^ 
goodness.  FewpersonshavebeeacifiedtP 
pass  through  affliction  more  psinfol  ssd 
prolonged.  Many  yean  she  was  sbstft 
entirely  confined  to  her  houses  sad,  dtir 
ing  a  great  portion  of  that  t^  to  Imt 
couch ;  yet»  in  hoan  of  the  ssrtra^**^ 
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oMit  pttinful  trial|  li«r  p»ti«iice  wm  ex- 
empWy,  vad  her  confideooe  in  the  pater- 
nal loTe  of  God  QiuihAken. 

Her  se&l  for  the  Redeemer's  oause 
was  grpat ;  and,  though  the  providenoeof 
God  had  a^i^ed  narrow  limits  to  her  own 
actual  effort^  many  an  effort  on  the  part 
of  othersowed  its  origin  and  success  to  the 
generous  promptings  of  her  benevolent 
mind.  To  the  poor  she  waa  trulv  chari- 
table ;  and,  having  command  of  ample 
means,  she  often  lightened  the  burden  of 
the  distressed.  It  was  not,  however,  with 
cMitentations  show,  that  her  charities 
flowed  to  the  needy  ;  nor  were  her  gifts 
so  bestowed  as  to  make  the  recipients 
feel  how  greatly  they  were  indebted. 
She  was  content  to  lie  recompensed  at 
the  resurrection  of  the  junt. 

Nor  were  her  sympathies  confined  to 
those  who  lived  in  her  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. The  cause  of  Missions  to  the 
heathen  lay  near  her  heart.  At  the 
well-known  and  memorable  anniversaries 
of  the  Socie^,  which  have  long  been  held 
in  spacious  buildings  near  the  house  in 
which  she  lived,  she  took  a  deep  and 
lively  interest ;  and  how  large  a  share 
of  the  success  which  has  attended  those 
hallowed  services  is  attributable  to  her 
influence,  and  to  her  liberality,  will  be 
known  only  in  that  day  when  the  Lord 
of  the  harvest  shall  gather  up  the  sheaves, 
and  dispense  His  rewards. 

In  her  household,  and  in  a  wide- 
spread circle  of  friends,  she  was  held  in 
tne  highest  esteem  ;  and  the  fond  memo- 
rials oi  her  consistent  and  well-sustained 
godliness  are  treasured  up  in  many  a 
lovinif  heart.  She  had  delight  in  com- 
munion with  God,  and  highly  prized 
seasons  of  nndisturbed  quiet  in  which 
she  could  pour  out  her  soul  in  earnest 
prayer.  Her  actions  were  based  upon 
principle,  and  a  strong  and  confident 
trust  in  the  atonement  gave  them  health 
and  vigour.  To  the  ministers  of  the 
Circuit  she  was  invariably  courteous  and 
affectionate;  for  she  had  learned  to 
"  esteem  them  very  highly  in  love  lor 
iheir  work's  sake." 

During  several  weeks  before  she  died 
■he  was  gxsdaaUy  declining.  Paroxysm* 
of  pain  became  more  frequent,  and  of 
longer  continuance  ;  but  it  was  evident 
that  there  was,  likewise,  a  growing  meet* 
neas  for  heaven.    There  was  no  hesi- 


tancy in  dedaring  her  trust  im  Chziat^ 
and  her  hope  of  immortal  life  ;  and,  as  a 
speedy  dissolution  became  certain,  her 
confidence  gathered  strength,  and  her 
soul  thrilled  with  in  tenser  joy.  It  was 
delightful  to  observe  how  a  Christian 
believer,  in  the  strong  grasp  of  death 
and  the  torturing  agony  of  pain,  could 
raise  the  notes  of  triumph.  While  sor- 
rowing friends  watched  the  final  struggle 
with  the  foe,  her  happy  spirit,  conscioua 
of  a  well-achieved  victory,  passed  away 
with  joy  to  the  skies  to  share  the  Re- 
deemer's triumph,  and  swell  the  chorui 
of  His  praise.  Henrt  Baickb. 

Died,  December  16th,  1863,  at  Ha- 
worth,  IklBS.  Mary  Toothill,  aged 
sixty-six.  She  was  a  consintent  mem- 
ber of  the  Methodist  Society  thirty- 
eight  years.  Her  first  leader  was 
>Irs.  Heape,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Hichard 
Heape,  who  addressed  to  her  the 
following  words  on  occasion  of  her 
first  meeting:  "For  what  knowest 
thou,  O  wife,  whether  thou  shalt  save 
thy  husband  ?"  (1  Cor.  vii.  16.)  These 
words  made  a  powerful  impression  on 
her  mind,  and  led  her  to  earnest  and  un- 
ceasing intercession,  imtil  at  length  God 
answered  her  prayers.  Exercising  a 
godly  discipline  in  her  family,  she  had 
the  joy  of  seeing  most  of  her  children 
giving  their  hearts  to  Christ,  and  their 
hands  to  His  church.  The  house  of 
God  was  her  delight.  During  the  afflic- 
tion which  terminated  in  death,  she  was 
graciously  sustained  by  her  covenant- 
keeping  Lord.  '*  I  have  all  the  precioufl 
promises,"  she  said;  and  added,  "Christ 
has  been  telling  me  He  has  engraven  m« 
on  the  palms  of  His  hands. 

'  I'll  praise  my  Maker  while  I've  breath,' "  dc. 

When  her  suflTerings  were  very  severe, 
her  prayer  was,  ^'Come,  Lord  Jesus  ; 
come  quickly  ! "  To  her  weeping  family 
she  often  said,  with  joy  beaming  on  her 
eonntenanee, — 

"Kot  a  dond  doth  arise  to  darken  Jthe  skies. 
Or  hide  for  one  moment  my  I^ord  from  my 
eyes," 

On  the  day  of  her  death,  being  asked, 
"  Is  aU  right  f  she  replied,  *'  Yes  ;  all 
is  right."  Shortly  after,  she  fell  asleep 
in  Jesus.  E.  O. 


RECENT  DEATHS. 


DscEMBKR  21st,  1RC3. — At  Strainhy, 
in  the  Stokesley  Circuit,  Mr.  John  Nelson, 
in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  In  early 
life  he  had  an  alarming  dream,  which  led 


him  serioujily  to  think  of  his  danger  as  a 
sinner  in  tho  sight  of  God.  He  related  the 
particvilars  to  his  grandmother,  who  pointed 
him  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  the  only 
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SftTionr  of  simMH  ;  and,  wbiW  the  wm  «n- 
giged  in  pnjer,  he  nodvad  the  Mnwlim,  of 
pudon.  Bnt^  nnhappilj,  he  afterwude 
mingled  with  woridly  iiwociiitee^.  and  the 
light  of  hie  religioii  went  out.  In  this  atate 
he  waa  not  luqpqpj.  He  felt  the  foroe  of  that 
Scriptnre^  "The  way  of  tranagreaeon  ii 
hard,"  and  eazneatfar  sought  to  regain  his 
forfdted  peaee.  God  heazd  his  penitent  ay, 
and  again  made  him  a  joyfkil  partaker  of 
pardoning  grace.  He  then  joined  the  80- 
oiety ;  Aoiiij  afterward  ohtsined  the  bless- 
ing of  entire  wanftiflration ;  and  nlttmatelj 
heeame  a  naefiil  claws-leader  and  Local 
'preacher.  His  death  was  nnejipeoted.  Dar- 
ing a  brief  illness  he  enjoyed  mnch  cODSola- 
tion,  and  sererml  times  expressed  his  sujirise 
that  God  should  be  so  giadons  to  him.  He 
committed  his  sorrowing  wiib  and  children 
to  the  care  of  the  Hnsbandcf  the  widow  and 
the  Father  of  the  fktherless  ;  and  his  exem- 
pisry  lift  was  bronght  to  an  eminent^ 
peaoBfkd.dosCtf  T.  W.  Bw 

Aprfl  11th,  1864.— At  ChtOltm,  in  the 
Dnnstable  Circuit  Mr.  Biehard  Medcraft^ 
agedeightj.  Dnring  fiftj-six  years  he  waa 
a  member  of  the  Wesl^jan-Methodist  Society; 
also  for  many  years  a  Uborioas  and  aooept- 
abie  Local  preacher.  He  loyed  the  chnrdi 
of  Christ,  as  was  made.  maniliBBt  by  most 
liberal  aaristance  given  in  the  erection  of  a 
chapel  in  his  Tillage.  The  Snnday-school 
was  altogether  supported  by  him.  TIm 
dosing  days  of  his  life  were  peaoeftil  and 
happy.  He  had  no  fear.  He  fdt  he  waa 
on  the  Bock,  and  oonld  it|)doe  in  hope  of 
glory.  &  T. 

Jane  30th.— At  Whaiey-Bridgs,  Boxton 
CSrcait,  Mr.  J.  C.  Williamson,  in  his  seventieth 
year.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Wesleyan 
Sodety  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  diiefly 
throng  the  instromentali^  ofthe  late  Mr. 
Henry  Wood,  a  pioltas  and  intdUgent  leader 
and  Local  prncher.  Shortly  after  thisdedded 
stepheexperienced  a  changeof  hear^  of  whidi 
ha  subsequently  exhibited  ttie  genuine  and 
abundant  firnit.  For  a  number  of  years  he 
filled  the  offices  of  Society  and  Qi^iel 
steward ;  and,  by  his  punctual  and  Judidoua 
management,  contributed  laxgefy  to  the  proa- 
parity  of  Methodiam.  The  servants  of  Christ 
were  hospitably  entertained  at  hia  hoossb  and 
always  fdt  themsdves  indebted  to  his  Ju- 
didous  coonsds  and  coidial  friendship.  The 
unexpected  decaaae  of  Mrs.  Williamson,  in 
September  of  last  year,  proved  a  heavy  blow 
to  the  feiling  constitution  of  her  husband ; 
and  now,  after  a  severe  afliiotion  of  several 
monthi,  he  has  r^oined  her  in  the  sky.  May 
the  bright  example  which  these  excellent 
persons  have  bequeathed  to  their  femily,  and 
to  thochuzch,  be  productive  of  the  most- 
blessed  r«eults  I  <*  Whose  faith  "  let  m  aU 
"fdlow,"  "oonaidering  the  end  of  thdr 
oonversation."        .  B.  S. 


Augwi    aOth.— At   KHOmOk  ii  the 
Graadnglon  CbcoH,  Mis.  Jsne  Gnig.   la 
childhood  she  attended  the  Badi^-eEiMMl, 
in  whidi  she  aftarwarda  bsesae  a  twsriiir ; 
so  thai,  altogetiisr,  she  was  eonneeled  vttk 
that  one  institution  twenty-five  yesxa,    la 
the  latter  part  of  1839,  daring  a  giacioas 
revival,   ahe  expeiienoed  the  great  chsagc 
During  that  winter,  wfaidi  wai  vny  sevens 
die  and  others  djfipsntly  attended  apnyer- 
meeting  hdd  at  five  in  the  mondag  of  tte 
Lard's  day.     She  sooght,  tiko,  to  iafon 
and  cultivate  her  mfaid  by  resding ;  aadwii 
exemplsrily  uaelU  in  directing  those  vte 
were  seeking  advatian.    The  heart  of  her 
huaband  saldy  trasted  In  her.    In  prapeet 
of  her  removd  hj  death,  she  ssid,    "I 
would  rather  aome  kind  Mend  would  mj  a 
word  to  my  children  aboat  their  soah^  thia 
^ve  them  the  ricbe^  of  tUa  wwH"    fihs 
was  diligent  in^  attendii«  the  hoase  of  Ood, 
and,  wiien  ablc^  took  her  place  in  the  ckoir. 
Among  the  wcrds  die  spoke^  dnriag  hm 
mnam,  were  theie:^"  I  want  to  do  the  will 
of  God.    He  can  raise  ma  nm  If  He  see  ft. 
If  net,  I  am  quite  ready  and  wiDbgto  die. 
<Thy  wffl  be  dona.*      I  have  gdad  thi 
victory. 


'  When  pain  o'er  way  weak  lledi  pmdK 
With  hunb-hke  patienoe  aimnqrIntfL" 


saying;  ''Fksteihi 
J.  B. 


At  last  she  wsa  heard 
Lord!    Ghayr* 


August  82d»— At 
in  his  seventy-dghtli  year,  Mr. 
William  Langdon.  He  yiddedtotiwdsiH 
of  Christy  and  was  broo^t  into  the  tBJpf- 
ment  of  religion,  more  than  forty  yeen  tf^ 
Ever  alter,  his  cooree  waa  mailed  liy  eoa- 
sletency.  He  was  a  lover  cf  Weeteja 
Methodism,  snd,  soooeding  to  hk  ■esMi  e 
liberd  supporter  of  ii.  Severd  cAoai  is 
the  churdi  he  sustained  with  effldeoey,  fo 
manyyesra.  During  the  latter  pert  d  liii 
life^  he  was  Isid  adds  by  Severe  dUdioa. 
.This  he  bore  with  dieerfnl  redgaatkai.  ffii 
end  was  peaceAd.  4«  F> 

September  19th.~At  WtH-BrmmmA,  lb. 
BidwrdHuhne,agedsixty-nfaia.    Hiesfie' 
tion  was  short,  but  illeiiiiseliiglj  sevewi  Be 
died,ashehadkMig  ttred,  r^ddngiaGod 
his  Saviour.    A  dfeserfU  and  udlDnB  piety, 
happily  unitihg  oourteqr  ^f^  giest^tna- 
neas  and  marked  stanpBdty,   secned  fv 
him  the  esteem  snd  coBfidsnre  of  Milddn% 
eoid  of  an  daases  of  the  conmuntty  witUs 
and  without  the  dimch.    His  kes  is  pda* 
fUly  felt  in  evoy  departeent  of  Me4hod- 
ism  throughout  the  Clxcalt ;  Imt  mptinaBj 
aa  an  affectionate^   feithfU,   and  diUfeni 
leader  of    several   daeses.     Devoat  ■* 
carried  him  to  the  gravt^    attewM  hj  e 
large  concouree  cf  people^  and  aadrgnd 
lamentation  owr  him.  J*  H. 
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MEN  FOB  THE  AGE. 
{Concluded  from  page  968.) 

If.  The  valae  of  Christian  greatness. 

Greatness  of  character,  as  we  have  seen^  must  be  of  eminent  service 
to  mankind.  Men  great  in  the  favour  of  God,  great  in  soul,  great 
in  generous  sympathies  and  spiritual  life,  great  in  intelligence  and 
prayer,  may  well  be  pronounced  the  brightest  ornaments  and  best  safe- 
gusrds  of  their  country.  Such  men  are  the  workers  in  society,  open- 
ing up  paths  of  civilization,  and  turning  men  from  the  power  of  dark- 
ness to  the  kingdom  of  the  true  God.  Do  not  dream  that  goodness  is 
weakness ;  that  holiness  and  imbecility  are  akin ;  that  "  sanctity  of 
manneni  undefiled^'  is  alien  frdm  true  dignity.  We' have  not  been 
pleading  for  intellectual  parts  and  profound  erudition  as  the  essential 
requisites  of  eminence  of  character;  but  we  can  affirm,  notwithstand- 
ing, that  the  strongest  intellects  and  the  most  finished  scholarship 
have  been  associated  with  Christian  graces.  Men,  not  a  fe^,  whose 
productions  and  literary  pre-eminence  have  awakened  the  very  highest 
admiration,  have  been  immeasurably  renioved  alike  from  the  degrada- 
tion of  impiety  and  the  reproach  of  scepticism. 

'*  Piety  has  fouud 
Friends  in  the  friends  of  science ;  and  trae  prayer 
Has  flowed  from  lips  wet  with  Castallan  dews." 

1.  Men  " great  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord"  are,  as  a  study,  exciting 
and  ennobling.  Their  very  presence  among  us  is  salutary.  Revealing 
humanity  in  high  and  lovely  features,  they  show  us  what  we  may  be, 
and  what  we  ought  to  be.  They  unfold  the  strength  and  charm  of 
our  religion ;  prove  its  divinity  by  its  practical  power  ;  and  publish 
its  incomparable  value  as  a  system  of  instruction  and  spiritual  strength. 
They  reprove  ungodliness,  and  prompt  to  virtue  and  all  excellebce. 
*'  Great  and  splendid  actions  are  important,  both  from  their  immediate 
advantage,  and  their  remoter  influence.  They  often  save,  and  always 
illustrate,  the  age  and  nation  in  which  they  appear.  They  raise  the 
standard  of  morals ;  they  arrest  the  progress  of  degeneracy ;  they 
diffuse  a  lustre  over  the  path  of  life.  Monuments  of  the  greatness  of 
the  human  soul,  they  present  to  the  world  the  august  image  of  virtue 
in  her  sublimest  form,  from  which  streams  of  light  and  glory  issue  to 
remote  times  and  ages ;  while  their  commemorationy  by  the  pens  of 
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historians  and  poets,  awakens  in  distant  bosoms  the  spaiki  of  kiiidred 
excellence."  * 

2.  Men  **  great  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord/'  and  especialij  eBnoat 
and  faithful  teachers  of  the  (Gospel,  are  everywhere  of  the  Ughot  kt* 
vice  by  the  wholesome  instractions  they  inculcate.     The  tendacj  of 
Christian  doctrine  is  to  promote  the  best  intereats  of  a  commiuiky; 
for  it  unfolds  and  enforces  that  *'  righteousness  '*  which  **  exilteth  a 
nation/'  and  denounces  that  **  sin  "  which  "is  a  reproach  to  uj 
people/'     These  master-spirits  are  "the  salt  of  the  earth,"  "the 
light  of  the  worid/'— "  holding  forth  the  word  of  life/'    Thry  ire 
our  patriots ;  maintaining  the  freedom  and  strength  of  a  oonotiy. 
They  are  our  philanthropists ;  beholding  in  every  man  a  brother  tad 
a  friend  ;  denouncing  oppression,  assuaging  sorrows,  and  waring  the 
banner  of  peace  over  land  and  ocean.     They  are  the  world's  skaDdird- 
bearers ;  everywhere  proclaiming  that  truth  which  regeneratei  and 
ennobles  man,  which  pacifies  the  conscience,  which  rules  and  aancti- 
fies  the  passions,  and  regales  the  spirit  with  the  glorious  liaiona  of  a 
life  to  come.     As  soon  as  they  enter  the  regions  of  heatheDism,  a  nev 
era  dawns.     "  The  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  shall  be  giad  for 
them ;  and  the  desert  shall  rejoice,  and  blossom  as  the  rose/' 

3.  Good  and  eminent  men  are  of  untold  service  by  their  wiae  legis- 
lation, by  the  instruction  conveyed  in  their  writings,  and  by  the  ori- 
ginality and  benevolence  of  their  enterprises.  The  Gospel  is  the 
world^s  only  system  of  help  and  blessing.  We  are  abut  up  to  it,  ai 
the  chief  good.  What  has  infidelity  done  to  benefit  the  worid? 
Where  are  its  schools  for  the  poor?  its  Missions  to  the  barbarian?  its 
organizations  of  usefulness  7  And  what  have  science  and  philoiopbj 
effiected  for  man's  elevation  and  happiness?  They  ha?e  gifen  bin 
conquests  over  nature^  and  skill  in  the  place  of  toil;  have  reliefed  hii 
diseases,  and  favoured  him  with  more  leisure.  But  what  bate  thej 
done  toward  correcting  the  disorders  of  his  soul,  or  sanctifying  hii 
home,  or  promoting  his  meetness  for  death  and  eternity  ?  The  great 
systems  of  moral  power,  the  schemes  of  practical  benevolence,  hift 
idl  come  from  Christianity.  Everything  ennobling  and  spiritoallj 
efficacious  has  sprung  from  her  bosom.  Great  men,  friends  of 
humanity,  and  benefactors  of  nations,  have  gone  forth  from  tbe 
church  of  God  to  irradiate  and  bless  the  worid.  Time  would  ftfl  to 
mention  names.  Christian  greatness  is  the  loftiest  charMter,  and 
the  most  fertile  and  beneficial  in  results.  "  The  greatness  of  tbe 
warrior  is  poor  and  low,  compared  with  the  magnanimity  of  vii^- 
The  martyr  to  humanity,  to  freedom,  to  religion ;  the  unshrmhag 
adherent  to  despised  and  deserted  truth,  who,  alone,  nnsopported, 
and  scorned,  with  no  crowd  to  infuse  into  him  courage,  no  Tsrietj  of 
objects  to  draw  off  his  thoughts  from  himself,  no  opportunity  of  cfbrt 
or  resistance  to  rouse  and  nourish  energy,  still  yields  himself  cahnly, 
resolutely,  with  invincible  philanthropy,  to  bear  prolonged  and  cxqsi- 
site  suffering,  which  one  retracting  word  might  remoTe  ; — sodi  a  bmb 
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is  as  superior  to.  the  warrior,  as  the  tranquil  and  boundless  heavens 
aboye  us  to  the  low  earth  we  tread  beneath  our  feet.'*  *  Erelong  the 
Missionary  will  be  honoured  as  the  pioneer  of  cirilization,  and  the 
founder  of  empires.  We  may  have  to  wait  awhile,  but  our  statesmen 
and  literati  will  one  day  wax  eloquent  in  descant  on  the  rictories  of 
peace,  the  triumphs  of  science,  and  the  blessings  of  literature,  gained 
to  the  interests  of  mankind  by  the  sacrifices  and  wisdom  of  *'  men 
that  have  hazarded  their  lives  for  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.*' 
Their  monuments  on  earth  are  preparing ;  but  already  they  have 
received  the  congratulations  of  angels,  and  the  approval  of  God. 
Where,  at  this  moment,  is  civilisation  found  upon  the  earth,  in  the 
absence  of  Christianity  f  The  Missionary  is  the  minister  of  light  and 
mercy,  and  already  have  his  messages  of  grace  been  blessed  to  the 
rescue  and  felicity  of  unnumbered  heathens.  Idolaters  of  every  name, 
barbarians  the  most  degraded,  and  even  ferocious  cannibals,  have  been 
brought,  in  numbers,  to  the  knowledge  of  Christian  truth,  and  have 
thereby  been  made  examples  of  Christian  excellence.  Everywhere  he 
promotes  order  and  good  government ;  restraining  cupidity,  correct- 
ing licentiousness,  staying  the  ravages  of  disease,  opening  up  profit- 
able channels  of  intercourse  with  this  and  other  lands,  and  widening 
the  fields  of  industry  and  of  trade.  Stupendous  work  has  yet  to  be 
done  before  the  world  is  subjugated  to  Christ ;  but  even  now,  in  the 
face  of  scornful  opposition,  and  of  mean  detraction,  the  labourers  in 
Christ's  cause  have  demonstrated  that  they  hold  the  secret  and  power 
of  the  world's  recovery  to  peace  and  happiness. 

4.  Men  "  great  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  "  are  of  pre-eminent  serrice 
by  their  wise  discernment,  and  by  their  holy  example.  They  are  our 
Issacbars, — "men  that  have  understanding  of  the  times,  and  know  what 
Israel  ought  to  do."  The  church  has  been  favoured  in  every  age  with 
special  agents  for  devising  her  aggressions  and  enterprises,  and  their 
labours  are  a  rich  legacy  to  their  successors.  And  now  the  demand 
is  for  men  who  will  carry  on  the  war  to  universal  conquest ;  men  pro- 
found in  thought,  far-reaching  in  wisdom,  comprehensive  in  designs, 
mighty  and  heroic  in  faith.  If  we  refer  to  the  history  of  the  church, 
we  find  that  her  great  children  have  shaken  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth, 
and  created  eras  of  light  and  hope.  God  has  preserved  empires  for 
the  sake  of  piety ;  and,  putting  aside  statesmanship,  fleets,  and  armies, 
has  rendered  honour  to  truth  and  righteousness.  The  influence  of  a 
holy  example  is  salutary  in  all  the  relations  of  public  and  private  life. 
Men  **  great  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  "  are  great  everywhere :  great  in 
counsel ;  great  in  action ;  great  in  discernment  and  warning ;  great 
in  the  world,  and  great  in  the  church.  They  are  the  best  masters, 
and  the  best  servants ;  great  at  home,  and  great  abroad.  0  that  our 
lives  may  be  inspired  and  ennobled  by  entire  devotion  to  God,  and  to 
His  glorious  and  immortal  tru^h  I 

5.  Men  "  great  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  "  render  momentous  serrice 
by  their  prayers.     **  The  effectual  fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous  man 


*  Chiuining  on  the  Character  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte. 
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availeth  much/'  Ood  complains  of  andent  Israel,  that  then  was  not 
a  man  among  them  to  stand  in  the  gap  before  Him,  for  the  Und,  that 
He  should  not  destroy  it.  This  indicates  the  importance  ttUched  to 
snch  deprecations.  The  pleading  of  Abraham  would  hare  ssfed  Sodom, 
had  ten  righteous  persons  been  found  in  it ;  that  of  Moses  secored  the 
victory  to  Israel  over  Amalek ;  and  at  the  prayer  of  Joshot  the  ton 
and  moon  stood  still  in  the  firmament.  It  is  recorded  of  Mary,  Qoeeo 
of  Scots,  that  she  dreaded  the  prayers  of  Knox  more  than  the  Eogliih 
army.  Eminently  holy  men  are  permitted  to  take  hold  of  the  itreDgth 
of  Jehovah.  Who  knows  what  evils  may  have  been  averted  from  t 
land,  or  what  blessings  dispensed,  in  answer  to  the  cries  of  6od*i 
servants  7  They,  the  true  Israel,  have  power  with  God ;  they  are  pciooei, 
and  prevail. 

Let  it  be  affirmed,  then,  that  there  ie  at  the  preeent  hour  the  mott 
urgent  neceuity  for  greatness  of  Christian  character.  The  positioD  of 
the  church  is  critical.  We  need  a  deep-toned  godliness,  and  s  high 
intelligence,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  this  age.  The  church  mtj 
sleep,  but  her  adversaries  never  sleep.  All  her  pretensions  sre  rab- 
mitted  to  inquisition,  and  her  inspired  institutes  are  tried  to  the  utter- 
most. The  mystery  of  iniquity,  and  the  purposes  of  God,  are  drtving 
nearer  to  one  arena ;  and  we  have  such  an  opportunity  of  bletiisg 
man,  and  honouring  the  Saviour,  as  the  past  has  never  seen,  sad  u 
the  future  may  never  bring  back.  To  sustain  and  carry  out  the  grett 
work  committed  to  us  by  martyrs,  and  by  our  fathers,  we  need  to  he 
Jilted  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  Our  Missionary  cause  is  a  solema  troit 
confided  to  us.  Its  Jubilee  comes  with  much  that  is  joyooi  and 
inspiring.  The  report  of  the  past  fifty  years  ia  one  that  we  may 
adopt  with  thankfulness  and  hope.  Illustrious  names  are  found  that, 
and  revelations  of  Divine  power.  But  what  about  the  future?  Great 
men  are  wanted.  Think  of  the  multitudes  that  are  perishing,  where 
no  vision  is.  Think  of  the  frowning  and  tremendous  obstadea  that 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  Gospel  chariot.  Think  of  the  perversion  of 
the  human  intellect,  and  of  the  infidelity  that  is  poisoning  and  destroy- 
ing souls.  Think  of  the  communities  and  masses  that  are  riaing  to 
observation,  and  to  power,  in  all  lands.  Think  of  the  ardent  lesl  of  the 
votaries  of  superstition,  and  of  the  vehement  energy  of  the  sgeats  of 
a  corrupt  and  idolatrous  church.  Think  of  the  myriads  in  our  dtici, 
and  in  the  open  country,  who  are  living  in  utter  indifferentism.  Thiok 
of  the  activity  of  death,  driving  sinners  away  in  their  wickednesa,  and 
year  by  year  compelling  them,  by  tens  of  thousands,  to  appear  in  the 
presence  of  their  Judge.  Who  are  to  be  the  teachers  and  guidea  of 
our  age  f  How  distinctly  are  all  God's  children  called  to  holioesa  of 
life,  and  to  zeal  in  His  service !  Is  it  not  as  much  the  church's  daty 
to  cherish  and  foster  zeal,  as  it  is  to  cherish  and  foster  repentance,  or 
faith,  or  any  other  grace  ?  One  beoonies  oppressed  with  the  ncceaattr, 
ever  presenting  itself,  for  distinguished  piety  in  our  day.  Men  "peat 
in  the  sight  of  the  Lord "  are  imperatively  required ; — men  vhoae 
souls  are  enlightened  and  beautified  with  salvation,  and  who  can  give 
the  answer  of  experience  to  the  question,  "  What  must  I  do  to  he 
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saved?" — men  who  can  preach  the  Gospel  in  the  open  air,  and  »o 
preach  it  that  the  shrewd  mechanic,  and  the  loiterer,  shall  not  he 
repelled  from  the  house  of  God,  but  rather  attracted  by  what  they 
hear ; — men  of  large  and  varied  information,  bat  who  show  it  in  their 
doings,  rather  than  in  professions ; — men  of  a  generous  and  catholic 
soul,  who  can  afford  to  hear  of  another's  usefulness  without  jealousy 
and  detraction ; — men  who  are  intensely  in  earnest  about  their  own 
•ouls'  welfare,  and  who  are  ever  acting  in  view  of  the  overhanging 
solemnities  of  an  eternal  world; — men  whose  conversation  is  ever 
manly,  instructive,  and  Christian.  ''Of  poor  sauntering  triflers,  in 
human  shape  and  men's  apparel,"  it  has  been  said,  "  we  have  enough ; 
of  literary  Sybarites,  bred  on  stories,  fugitive  poetry,  and  monthly 
magazines ;  of  minute  scholars,  glorying  in  the  niceties  of  metre  and 
accent,  college  honours,  and  other  tongues ;  of  dressed  creatures  that 
sweeten  soirees  and  playhouses  with  their  odours;  of  things  that 
flutter  and  die  in  the  light  of  fashion,  as  moths  about  a  lamp; 
of  religious  professors  that  almost  ask  leave  to  serve  Christ,  of  the 
sons  of  Belial  who  surround  them :  more  than  enough  of  such  we 
have." 

One  inquiry,  and  then  we  close.  Why  should  not  each  of  us  seek 
to  be  "great  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord?"  Young  men,  what  is  to 
prevent  your  greatness  ?  We  know  of  nothing  but  unbelief  and  indo- 
lence. Spring  to  your  feet ;  throw  away  the  trammels  of  the  evil  one ; 
and  labour  that  your  **  hands  may  be  made  strong  by  the  hands  of  the 
mighty  God  of  Jacob."  What  is  life,  apart  from  His  favour  ?  Think 
how  noble  and  how  solemn  is  your  existence.  It  is  not  the  mean  and 
paltry  thing  which  infidelity  affirms  it  to  be.  Yon  may  live  to  know 
and  enjoy  God.  "This  mortal  must  put  on  immortality ;"  and  when 
cathedral  and  temple,  mansion  and  column,  shall  have  crumbled  to 
dust,  you  will  be  in  wakeful  existence.  Contemplate  this  passing 
scene  from  the  hills  of  immortality,  and  learn  how  to  live.  In  this 
year  of  Jubilee  it  is  our  special  privilege  to  proclaim  the  forgiveness 
of  sins,  the  blotting  out  of  what  is  against  us,  freedom  from  the 
tyranny  of  lusts,  and  from  the  slavery  of  the  devil.  The  Jubilee 
trumpet  of  old  was  to  make  known  glad  tidings  of  great  joy  to  every 
person  in  Jewry.  And  to  you,  emphatically,  the  year  of  Jubilee  has 
come.  Seek  first,  by  repentance  toward  God,  and  faith  toward  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  be  "  great  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord."  Embrace 
the  Saviour  as  your  salvation,  and  you  will  become  *'  partakers  of  the 
Divine  nature."  Then,  having  surrendered  yourselves  to  the  authority 
of  the  Messiah,  go  forth  to  be  valiant  for  truth  upon  the  earth.  Go 
forth.  His  willing  and  devoted  servants.  The  very  greatness  of  life  is 
attained  by  each  one  who  is  able  to  say  with  Jesus,  on  ascending  to 
the  Father  in  heaven,  '*  I  have  glorified  Thee  on  the  earth :  I  have 
finished  the  work  which  Thou  gavest  me  to  do." 
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OF   GUILDFORD: 

BY  HER  60N«>IN-LAW,  THE  REV.  THOMAS  LEACH. 

The  late  Mrs.  Attfiicld  was  a  Christian  so  many  yean,  and  took  n 
deep  an  interest  in  everything  pertaining  to  the  reign  of  grsce  inhunu 
hearts,  that  her  removal  has  left  a  hlank,  not  to  be  readily  supplied,  in 
the  circle  of  her  old  associations.  On  sach  an  occasion,  we  fed  ai 
though  earth  were  impoverished  in  proportion  as  hesven  is  enriched. 
Her  history  extends  far  into  the  past.  She  was  bom  in  London,  March 
8th,  1788,  of  parenu  who  were  destitute  of  vital  godliness.  When 
she  was  about  seven  years  of  age,  her  father  and  two  elder  brothen 
obtained  employment  in  a  coach-factory  at  Guildford ;  which  occa- 
sioned the  removal  of  the  whole  family  ^m  the  metropolis.  The 
daughter  grew  up  to  adult  age  without  God,  and  unaffected  by  asj 
deep  concern  about  eternal  things.  There  was  no  intention  on  her 
part  to  please  the  Author  of  her  life ;  no  affection  or  desire  for  the 
blessedness  of  the  heavenly  state.  So  little  idea  had  she  of  the  daimi 
and  privileges  of  our  holy  religion,  that,  for  a  very  long  time,  in  cod- 
mon  with  many  others  who  loved  pleasure  more  than  God,  she  spent 
the  evenings  of  her  Sabbaths  in  listening  to  the  music  of  militaij 
bands  ;-^this  being  deemed  by  a  large  number  of  the  inhsbitsnta  of 
Guildford,  at  that  period,  no  desecration  of  the  day  which  God  hat 
commanded  all  to  *'  remember,"  to  '*  keep  it  holy/'  On  one  of  theie 
occasions  a  heavy  rain  dispersed  the  frivolous  assembly,  and  the  aob- 
ject  of  this  sketch  hastened  from  the  parade-ground  to  the  Independ- 
ent chapel,  where  she  was  convinced  of  her  guilt  before  God,snd  her 
consequent  exposure  to  everlasting  ruin.  She  lost  all  relish  for  worldly 
diversions,  and,  in  much  sorrow  and  darkness,  began  to  seek  formeicy 
and  peace.  During  the  same  year,  1806,  in  the  great  goodness  of  a 
compassionate  Saviour,  her  way  was  providentially  opened  into  the 
family  of  the  late  Rev.  Peard  Dickenson;*  where  she  had  sll  the 
opportunities  an  earnest  seeker  for  salvation  could  desire.  She  at  osee 
became  a  hearer,  and  member  of  Society,  at  the  little  chapel  in  Lan- 
beth,  where  Clarke  and  Stanley,  with  M'NicoU  and  others,  miniatered 
the  word  of  truth.  It  was  with  no  little  trembling  and  hesitancy  die 
began  to  meet  in  class  with  the  late  Mrs.  Corderoy,  and  others,  vho* 
she  rightly  judged  to  be  greatly  her  superiors  in  knowledge  and  grace; 
but  her  diffidence  was  not  allowed  to  deter  her  from  acting  soowrdiDg 
to  the  convictions  of  duty.  Her  mind  was  fully  made  up  to  ton  her 
back  on  a  vain  and  delusive  world,  which  had  well-nigh  enthralled  her 

*  One  of  the  *^  Methodist  Cleigymen,"  well  known  in  tanaa  dajs  st  Citj-m^L 
Mr.  Wesley,  writing  to  Af  rt.  Fletcher  twenty  yean  before  the  date  p^m  h  *• 
text  above,  describea  Mr.  Dickeosoif  as  <<  a  veiy  pious  and  Bcmibk  yonqf  oiBi  ^ 
has  ibr  two  or  three  yean  senred  good  Mr.  Penonet,  at  Shoiehain,  but  eqn^  <*  ^ 
turned  away  by  the  new  Vicar."  (Wesley's  Woiks,  xii.,  391,  ocdm  tdittasL) 
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for  life,  and  ruined  her  for  ever ;  and  to  seek  that  Sayionr  of  whose 
**  far^eztended  fame  **  she  faad^  heard,  and  whom  she  viewed  as  able  to 
pardon  sin,  and  to  bring  nnatterable  peace  into  the  mind.  The  pearl 
of  great  price  she  fonnd  under  the  ministry  of  the  late  Rev.  William 
Yipond,  who  had  been  appointed  to  London  West,  (Great  Queen- 
street,)  in  1807,  when  the  metropolis  and  suburbs  were  divided  into 
two  Circuits.  By  the  reception  of  God's  pardoning  mercy,  she  felt 
hfsr  heart  bound  to  Him  and  to  His  people  for  ever :  for,  whilst  ador- 
ingly grateful  to  the  Author  of  her  salvation,  she  was  duly  conscious  of 
ber  obligations  to  the  ageney  through  which  it  had  been  communicated. 
The  great  Physician  had,  by  His  own  skill  and  power,  wrought  the  cure  ; 
and  she  felt  that  she  must-  be  faithful  also  to  the  system  which  He 
had  made  effectual  to  the  restoration  and  sustenance  of  her  fainting 
and  dying  spirit.  She  received  her  first  token  of  church-membership 
from  Dr.  Clarke ;  and,  by  the  Divine  blessing  on  the  privileges  she 
enjoyed,  her  soul  was  established  in  grace,  and  her  character  had  such 
training  as  resulted  in  a  decided  and  prolonged  Christian  course. 

Much  to  her  disappointment  and  grief,  there  were  reasons  which 
compelled  her,  in  1810,  again  to  leave  her  native  place,  and  return  to 
Guildford,  where  a  widowed  mother  required  such  comfort  and  help 
as  filial  piety  could  impart.  The  exemplary  and  affectionate  daughter  at 
once  commenced  a  boarding«school,  by  which  she  secured  means  of 
supporting  the  house,  which  had  been  well-nigh  broken  up.  In  this 
sphere  of  action,  she  endeavoured  to  let  that  light  shine  which  by  grace 
had  been  enkindled  in  her  heart ;  and  she  was  made  a  great  blessing 
to  many  young  ladies  and  children  who  came  under  her  training. 
Immediately  on  her  return  to  Guildford,  she  unhesitatingly  united 
herself  with  the  church  of  her  choice,  which  was  there  wholly  com- 
posed of  a  few  pious  soldiers  and  their  wives.  At  that  time  she  was 
the  only  person  in  the  assembly  not  connected  with  the  military  ser- 
vice ;  and  her  plain  Quaker-like  attire,  contrasted  with  their  gay  uni- 
forms, often  called  forth  attention  and  remarks  of  an  offensive  kind. 
But  love  to  the  Saviour,  which  was  strong  in  her  heart,  caused  her  to 
rejoice  that  she  was  "  counted  worthy  to  suffer  shame  for  His  name." 
She  was  steadfast  sgainst  the  entreaties  of  worldly  counsellors,  who 
assured  her  this  policy  was  the  worst  she  could  adopt  for  the  success 
of  her  establishment ;  and  wsB  as  little  moved  by  the  rude  jests  aud 
mean  suspicions  of  those  who  were  violently  opposed  to  the  great 
change  which  had,  according  to  their  views,  so  needlessly  taken  place 
in  their  former  companion  and  friend.  ^ 

This  feeble  cause  was  for  some  years  part  of  the  charge  of  the 
Home  Missionaries  appointed  to  the  Bletchingly,  Farnham,  and  other 
*'  Missions,"  which  were  instrumental  in  awakening  a  wide-spread 
religions  concern  in  various  parts  of  Surrey  and. of  Sussex.  In  all  pro- 
bability, if  these  efforts  could  have  been  continued  and  followed  up  by 
an  efficient  supply  of  agei^ts,  populations  which  are  still  sunk  in  deep 
spiritusl  darkness,  or  fast-bound  in  the  meshes  of  hyper-Calvinism, 
might  have  been  now  rejoicing  in  the  light  and  liberty  of  Gospel  luve. 
Our  fathers,  we  are  assured,  did  the  best  they  could  in  their  circum- 
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Stances ;  and  they  have  left  to  our  present  Home-Himootry  Con- 
mittee  the  benefit  of  their  experience,  and  to  all  of  ns  the  example  of 
their  self-denying  zeal.     Mrs.  Attfield  cherished  the  lirdiest  intcnst  ia 
these  early  efforts,  and  often  walked  as  many  aa  eight  or  twelve  miki 
from  home  to  attend  religions  services  to  be  held  by  these  herakb  of 
Christ's  nniversal  love,  for  the  benefit  of  her  own  aoid,  and  also  with  i 
view  to  give  them  such  encouragement  as  her  presence  wodd  imply. 
Occasional  intercourse  with  these  servants  of  the  Saviour,  daring  lab- 
sequent  years,  became  to  her  the  means  of  great  apiritual  enjeymeat 
and  refreshment.     A  visit  of  the  Rev.  Moses  Dann,  then  on  *'tbe 
Surrey  Mission,"  was  particularly  blessed  as  the  means  of  enoonrage- 
ment  and  confirmation,  at  a  time  when  Methodism  in  the  town  was 
virtually  extinct.     Mrs.  Attfield  continued  to  feel  the  livelicat  intemt 
in  the  Surrey  Mission  as  long  as  it  existed,  and  was  present  at  the 
opening  of  the  chapel  in  Parnham, — which  haa  long  since  passed ioto 
other  hands,  though  the  population  has  increased  hardly  lets  thaa 
fourfold,  in  consequence  of  the  proximity  of  Famham  to  Alderahot, 
the  largest  military  establishment  in  the  British  empire.    The  late  Dr. 
Coke  preached  on  that  occasion,  being  then  charged  with  the  principal 
control  of  these  Home  Missions,  as  well  as  of  our  Foreign  operations; 
and  the  service  was  long  remembered  as  a  season  of  great  power  and 
grace. 

At  the  Conference  of  1812,  the  Surrey  Mission  waa  given  np.  The 
military  were  removed  ;  and  the  two  or  three  civilians  who  were  mem- 
bers gave  up  the  preaching-room,  from  necessity,  and  then  joined  other 
churches.  Mrs.  Attfield  was  favoured  with  the  friendship  and  miniatiy 
of  the  Rector  and  Curate  of  Stoke-next-Guildford.  One  of  these  godly 
men,  who  was  Methodistically  connected,  preached  most  Caithfolly, 
held  cottage-serrices,  and  adopted  other  means  likely  to  spread  serip- 
tnral  holiness  through  the  parish.  Our  dear  mother  in  Israel  placed 
part  of  her  house  at  his  disposal  for  this  purpose  ;  and  whilst  she, 
and  her  then  numerous  family,  (including  forty  boarders  in  theMhool,) 
derived  great  profit  from  these  ministrations,  she,  in  return,  approved 
herself  a  faithful  servant  of  the  church,  by  endeavouring  to  bring  soali 
to  the  Saviour.  But,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  both  these  dergymeo, 
the  Rev.  Messrs.  West  and  Nutt,  were  removed,  and  succeeded  by  gentle- 
men who  entertained  different  views,  and  erinced  greater  solicitude  to 
make  their  charge  thorough  Churchmen,  than  to  bring  them  into  s  real 
communion  with  the  Lord  Jesus.  This  painful  change  compelled  Mn. 
Attfield  W)  repair  again  to  the  Independent  chapel  in  Guildford,  wbeit 
she  had  been  first  awakened  to  a  sense  of  her  guilt  and  danger. 

Whilst  she  had  an  intelligent  preference  for  a  certain  creed  ami  a 
certain  ecclesiastical  system,  there  was  a  higher  principle  ovenvfiog 
these,  and  constituting  the  primary  part  of  her  religion.  It  was  her 
ambition  to  have  Christ  set  forth  in  all  His  offices,  and  by  fsith  u 
maintain  a  vital  union  with  Him,  and  with  all  who  love  Him  in  ais- 
cerity  and  truth.  It  was  just  because  these  privileges  could  be  better 
obtained  at  the  time  by  union  with  the  Independents,  that  she  now 
withdrew   from  the  Establishment  to  this  section  of  the  onimial 
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chnrcby  which  was  not  oceapying  any  yery  important  position  in  the 
town.  Christ's  presence  is  the  great  need  of  all  who  are  spiritually 
minded ;  and  by  sach  this  crowning  joy  will  be  sought  and  found.  By 
diligent  attendance  on  the  means  of  grace,  as  observed  among  the 
Congregationalist  brethren,  the  life  of  God  was  preserved  in  the  soul 
through  a  long  season  of  separation  from  the  people  of  her  prefer- 
ence, during  which  she  felt  the  lack  of  those  peculiar  means  which 
she  had  found  of  incalculable  worth  when  first  setting  out  for  the 
kingdom. 

In  1826,  she  was  married  to  a  worthy  gentleman,  still  surviving,  who 
was  then  a  deacon  of  the  Independent  Church.  On  the  duties  of  this 
new  relationship  she  entered  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  with  an  affectionate 
heart  to  the  four  motherless  children  who  became  the  special  objects 
of  her  care.  To  them  she  proved  a  mother  indeed,  training  each  in 
the  duties  of  home  and  of  piety.  Her  faithfulness  was  mainly  instru- 
mental  in  leading  them  all  to  Christ ;  and  two  of  them  went  before 
her  to  glory. 

At  the  Conference  of  the  same  year  a  minister  was  appointed  to 
Petersfield,  to  labour  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  William  Toase, 
then  Chairman  of  the  Portsmouth  District.  These  labours  extended 
to  Godalming  and  Chilworth,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Guildford. 
Occasional  visits  were  paid  by  Mrs.  Attfield  to  these  places,  for  Dirine 
lerrice  ;  but,  on  account  of  domestic  duties  and  responsibilities,  such 
visits  were  but  rare.  In  the  year  1829,  the  usual  anniversary  service 
St  Godalming  was  conducted,  on  Good  Friday,  by  the  Rev.  William 
Wilson,  who  was  then  stationed  at  Petersfield.  Mrs.  Attfield,  with  the 
two  or  three  remaining  Methodists  who  held  occasional  Christian 
intercourse  in  Guildford,  attended  on  that  occasion,  and  invited  Mr. 
Wilson  to  visit  Guildford,  with  a  view  to  re-commence  preaching  and 
Christian  ordinances  according  to  Methodist  rule.  He  did  so,  and 
met  with  a  reception  which  encouraged  him  and  his  successors  to 
repeat  the  visit.  Mr.  Attfield  generously  opened  his  house  for  all  the 
ministers ;  and  by  means  of  their  conversation,  and  the  example  of 
his  excellent  wife,  his  own  views  were  changed.  Under  the  ministry  of 
the  Rev.  William  Hurt,  he  became  united  with  the  church  of  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists ;  and,  in  succeeding  years,  he  has  done  much  for 
its  establishment  in  Guildford.  He  and  another  became  responsible 
for  the  rent  of  the  room  in  which  worship  was  conducted  for  years, — 
in  fact,  from  the  above  date  till  the  present  beautiful  chapel  was 
built.  The  yoke  and  burden,  received  as  from  the  Saviour,  were  found 
to  be  both  easy  and  light.  Of  Mrs.  Attfield  it  can  be  truly  said,  that  the 
cause  of  Christ  was  hers.  Though  cast  down,  when  this  was  depressed, 
yet  she  never  wavered  in  her  attachment.  Whoever  might  go  or  come, 
she  was  found  at  the  post  of  duty,  encouraging  the  weak,  and  rejoicing  in 
each  sign  of  revival  and  accession.  The  accommodation  for  worship  was 
then  anything  but  attractive  ;  the  congregations  were  poor  and  small ; 
and  the  preachers  were,  not  nnfrequently,  of  "  the  foolish  things  of  the 
world.*'  But  the  great  truths  of  salvation  had  prominence  given  to 
them,  and  Chrbtian  fellowship  was  enjoyed.    Her  spiritual  mind  prized 
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these  adrantagefl  aboTe  all  othera^  thongh  ahe  knew  how  to  •ppicdtte 
the  latter  at  their  actual  Taloe. 

In  1835,  the  miniater  was  remoTed  from  Peterafield  to  GaiUford, 
which  was  then  made  the  head  of  the  Circoit,  and  united  to  the  Lon- 
don District.  The  residence  of  a  pastor  next  door  to  her  own  was  s 
comfort  and  blessing  which  Mrs.  Attfield  had  hardly  expected  to  resliie. 
Her  affectionate  spirit  was  moved  to  ito  Tcry  depth«»  to  do  sll  in  ber 
power  for  his  happiness,  and  that  of  his  family ;  whilst  the  sad  ber 
whole  household  deri?ed  great  spiritoal  good  from  the  freqneat  intcr- 
eoarse. 

From  the  date  joat  giTcn,  to  the  end  of  her  life,  her  happy  eoam 
ran  parallel  with  the  eoncerns  of  the  church.  It  was  an  even  teaor, 
unchequered,  till,  in  1840,  the  Rot.  Isaac  Harding's  seal  gsTesfreik 
stimnlos  to  the  activity  of  all.  New  preaching-places  were  now  opened, 
and  chapels  built.  It  was  hardly  likely,  amid  varied  and  importaaC 
operations  of  this  kind,  that  everything  would  meet  the  full  approfil 
of  a  matured  judgment  i  but  good  was  done,  and  hope  was  enooonged 
that  the  course  adopted  would  lead  to  the  extension  and  esUbliifaneDt 
of  Methodism  in  Surrey.  For  these  reasons,  Mrs.  Attfield  gladly  beeone 
treasurer  of  the  funds  for  building  a  chapel  and  a  minister's  hooae  in 
Guildford.  The  somewhat  large  and  complicated  accounto  she  bpt 
with  great  accuracy. 

AmoDg  the  very  few  recorda  of  her  Christian  experience  it  sn  on- 
finished  letter  to  a  friend,  containing  the  sentences  which  follov  :— 
"  I  grieve  to  add,  my  unbelieving  heart  preventa  me  from  reslisng 
that  great  blessing  of  perfect  love  which  I  do  earnestly  desire  and 
greatly  need.     Sometimes,  when  I  enter  my  closet,  I  can  only  moan 
over  my  want  of  stronger  faith,  and  am  constrained  to  confess  bcto 
God,  in  deep  self-abasement,  that  I  deserve  to  'go  softly  all  my  dtp 
in  the  bitterness  of  my  soul,'  because  I  have  lived  so  much  bekw  nj 
privileges,  and  to  so  little  purpose  in  the  church  of  Christ.    Bat,  it  ii 
right  to  add,  since  your  visit  I  have  felt  more  encouraged  to  penerere 
and  hope  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises  of  God  in  my  own  open- 
ence,  than  at  any  former  (leriod  of  my  life.     One  short  sentence  d 
yours  has  been  deeply  impressed  upon  my  mind :  namely, '  If  JM' 
language  is,  I  detpair  myself  to  heal,  then  yon  may  be  saved  to-daj/ 
Now,  this  is  my  language  ;  and  I  often  ask  myself,  *  What  is  it  keep 
me  back,  from  which  I  will  not  part  V    I  long  to  be  a  happy  vitnai 
that  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  deanseth  from  all  ain." — ^And,  tniy* 
faith  in  that  blood  is  all  that  is  necessary  ;  while,  with  this,  there  viO 
always  be  despair  of  deliverance,  or  help  from  any  and  every  otkff 
quarter.    The  laoguage  of  saving  faith  b,  *'  None  but  Christ  to  me  k 
given  I "  *<  Thou,  0  Christ  I  art  all  I  want."  The  beUeving  sool  psnU  for 
no  truer  Friend,  no  wiser  Teacher,  no  higher  honour,  no  richer  pleiMfft 
no  greater  security,  than  Christ.     He  is  all  in  all. 

It  was  not  till  1845^  when  there  appeared  a  pressbg  neceaiity,  that 
Mrs.  Attfield  could  be  induced  to  toke  charge  of  a  dass.  Thii  a^ 
did,  at  length,  with  a  deep  consciousness  of  her  inability,  aod  A  itMS 
assurance  that  her  only  help  waa  in  God.     Taking  the  additioail  caR 
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to  HioQf  she  found  it  made  the  means  of  increasing  her  piety,  and  of 
preparing  her  to  endare  pain  and  infirmity  with  patience,  so  as  to 
glorify  God  in  the  fire,  as  she  had  done  for  many  years  in  the  field  of 
active  effort.  In  the  coarse  of  years,  many  changes  took  place  in  this 
class ;  bat  she  left  a  considerable  number  to  mourn  her  loss.  The 
last  few  meetings  had  been  very  precious  indeed,  affording  no  slight 
evidence  that  the  leader  was  growing  meet  for  nobler  service,  to  be 
perpetuated  before  the  throne  of  God  in  His  temple  above. 

Frequent  attacks  of  erysipelas  in  the  head  occasioned  much  suffer- 
ing, and  -mental  depression  likewise,  almost  amounting  to  spiritual 
darkness.  The  intervals  of  pain  were  so  marked  by  loss  of  vigour,  that 
the  visiting  of  the  sick,  which  she  had  prosecuted  for  years,  had,  with 
many  other  engagements,  to  be  very  much  curtailed.  Still  she  aimed  at 
the  discharge  of  her  home  duties,  and  at  a  regular  attendance  on  all 
the  customary  means  of  grace.  During  part  of  her  last  year  the 
disease  made  serious  progress,  so  that  all  her  mental  and  physical 
powers  were  well-nigh  prostrated.  Her  distress  of  soul  was  occasion* 
ally  very  great ;  but  still  her  most  ardent  desires  were  to  the  Lord, 
and  even  in  decided  delirium,  which  greatly  prevailed,  her  converse 
was  on  spiritual  and  Divine  things.  But  little  dying  testimony  was 
given  to  assure  and  comfort  surviving  friends  ;  but  it  was  not  needed, 
as  there  had  been  the  living  testimony  of  fifty-five  years,  proving,  in 
many  chequered  scenes  and  severe  conflicts,  the  reality  of  the  Com- 
forter's indwelling,  and  tbe  ripening  of  a  character  graciously  assimi- 
lated in  its  degree  to  the  matchless  Pattern.  There  were  failings  and 
shortcomings,  which  none  knew  better  or  deplored  more  than  herself^ 
and  on  which  it  is  needless  to  dwell.  The  moral  is,  that  such  things 
will  be  best  conquered  by  living  closer  to  Christ  than  she  did,  and  by 
yet  more  earnest  endeavours  to  serve  Him. 

It  would  have  animated  us,  if  the  Lord  of  all  had  allowed  us  the 
pririlege  of  standing  by  to  mark  the  triumph  as  it  was  gained  over  the 
final  foe  ;  but  faith  is,  even  herein,  '*  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen." 
The  word  has  been  spoken,  "  The  Lord  loveth  judgment,  and  forsaketh 
not  His  saints ;  they  are  preserved  for  ever."  It  is  enough.  The 
Saviour,  who  had  supplied  grace  to  love  and  serve  Him  in  the  measure 
she  did,  ''came  again,"  on  the  22d  of  January,  1862,  in  the  seventy- 
fourth  year  of  her  age,  and  received  her  to  Himself,  that  where  He  is 
she  might  be  also. 


VISITS  TO  ROYALTY. 

I. — TO  THB  LATK  CZAB  ALSXAITDBB  AMD  HIS  VAMILT. 

M.  DB  Gbbllbt  gives  a  most  interesting  account  of  a  visit  he  was  permitted 
to  make  to  the  royal  family  of  Russia  in  1819  ;  of  which  a  few  particulars 
shall  be  given. 

The  Emperor,  (he  says,)  this  evening,  gave  us  an  account  of  the  way  in 
which  he  was  educated  from  a  child,  under  the  care  of  the  Empress  Catha* 
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rine,  bis  Ute  giaodmother.  The  tutors  placed  over  him  were  poMWii  off 
good  qualities,  but  not  pious  men ;  so  that  his  early  education  was  calcula- 
ted to  estrange  him  from  serious  impressions,  though,  after  the  msmier  of 
the  Greek  Church,  he  was  trained  in  the  repetition  of  formal  praycn.  Ha 
diaUked  the  practice ;  still  he  could  not  neglect  it  without  a  trooUad  coo- 
science.  In  cases  of  omitting  the  aceosiomed  form,  he  has  risen  froa  bad, 
and  on  his  knees,  with  tears,  besought  forgiveness  for  the  past,  and  stmgUi 
for  the  future.  As  he  grew  up,  his  conyictions  became  more  faint,  sad  ria 
giuned  the  ascendency ;  but  in  the  year  1812  the  excellent  Prince  Akxaadcr 
Galitzin  gave  him  a  copy  of  the  Bible,  which  he  had  never  seen  before,  and 
recommended  that  he  would  read  it  for  himself.  **  I  demmred  d,**  aaid 
the  Emperor ;  **  and  the  Lord  by  His  Spirit  was  pleased  to  give  me  an 
understanding  of  what  I  read.  To  this  inward  Teacher  alone  I  am  indebted." 
He  spoke  of  the  trial  it  is  to  him  that  war  prevaUa  as  it  does ;  declsrea  he 
has  passed  sleepless  nights  on  account  of  it ;  and  that,  whilst  hia  misd 
was  bowed  before  the  Lord  in  prayer  on  this  subject,  the  plan  <tf  all  the 
crowned  heads  joining  in  the  conclusion  to  submit  to  arbitration  whateTcr 
differences  might  arise  amongst  them,  instead  of  resorting  to  the  aword, 
had  presented  itself  to  his  mind, — and  this  in  such  a  manner  that  he  nae 
from  his  bed,  and  wrote  what  he  felt ;  love  to  Grod  and  man  being  bis  aole 
motive  in  this  matter.  He  was  in  Paris  when  he  formed  that  plan,  whicli 
had  been  so  misunderstood  and  misinterpreted.  He  requested  that  befoie 
we  separated  we  might  unite  in  waiting  on  the  Lord.  I  felt  oonstrsioed  (adda 
Grellet)  to  impart  a  few  words  to  the  dear  Emperor  for  his  encouiagc- 
ment,  that  he  may  hold  fast  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord  to  the  end,  fully  rel/- 
ing  on  Divine  grace  to  preserve  him  from  all  evil  and  strengthen  him  to 
every  good  work.  He  was  bathed  in  tears,  and  our  separation  was  solemn. 

The  Prince  Alexander  Galitzin  gave  us  several  interesting  particnlan 
respecting  the  Emperor ;  among  others,  the  peculiar  circumstances  atteodinf 
the  renewal  of  his  religious  impressions,  which  of  late  years  were  so  abiding* 
When  the  information  was  received  at  Petersburg  that  the  armies  of  Napo- 
leon had  entered  Moscow,  a  general  panic  struck  the  inhabitant^  who  ii 
once  packed  up  their  valuables  to  fly  to  a  place  of  greater  security,  expect- 
ing the  French  would  march  upon  the  capital.    The  Emperor  was  prepariaf 
to  go  with  a  body  of  troops  to  oppose  the  enemy.    Prince  Alexander  Gsiitiia 
had  at  the  time  people  employed  in  the  repair  of  his  own  private  palace, 
and  he  went  on  as  usual  with  the  work.     Some  envious  people  asid  to  tbf 
Emperor,  **  The  Prince  is  a  traitor."    The  Emperor  went  to  Galltsin,  and 
said,  ^  What  are  you  doing,  Galitzin  t    Every  one  flies,  and  yoo  bnild. 
How  is  that  I "  *'  I  am  as  secure  here  as  any  where  I  could  flae  to," 
replied  the  Prince :  ^  the  Lord  is  my  defence,  and  in  Him  I  trust**  **  Wbeaet 
have  you  this  confidence?  '*  said  the  Emperor.    **Im  My  kmii,**  replied 
Galitzin  :  "  read  it  in  this  inspired  volume," — ^and  he  held  oot  tbe  Bible 
to  the  Emperor.    As  he  did  so,  the  Bible  fell  from  his  hand,  open.    "Feraul 
me,"  said  the  Prince,  <<  to  read  you  this  passage,  which  lies  open."  //  w^ 
ntneiyjlrit  Psaim.  The  Emperor  listened  in  amazement.  TheamywaitbcB 
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marcbing  cat  of  the  city.  When  the  Emperor  was  about  to  be  absent  for  any 
time,  his  last  place  of  resort  was  the  chnrch.  He  accordingly  went  thither, 
and  the  portion  of  Scripture  read  on  that  occasion  was  the  ninety-first  Psalm. 
The  Emperor  asked  of  the  priest  officiating,  who  told  him  to  choose  that 
portion.  **  Nobody  told  me,  Sire,"  he  replied  ;  *'  bat  I  asked  the  Lord  to 
guide  me  to  a  suitable  passage  for  the  occasion."  The  Emperor  went  his 
way  ;  and  in  the  evening,  feeling  his  mind  anxions  and  tronbled,  he  desired 
that  the  Bible  might  be  read  to  him.  He  was  obeyed,  and  the  reader  began 
with  the  ninety-first  Psalm,  '*  Has  Galitzin  told  you  what  to  read  to  me  1" 
asked  the  Emperor.  The  man  replied,  that  he  had  not  seen  or  heard  from 
the  Prince,  but  had  prayed  to  be  directed  to  an  appropriate  portion  for  the 
Emperor  at  this  time.  The  Emperor  felt  greatly  astonished,  and  believed  it 
to  be  of  the  Lord's  ordering  for  his  encouragement.  From  that  time  he 
determined  to  read  privately  a  chapter  in  the  Bible  morning  and  evening.  He 
was  the  next  day  with  the  Princess  Metchersky  at  Tver,  and  they  agreed 
to  begin  the  Bible  together,  to  read  the  same  portions  on  the  same  day  when 
separate,  and  to  communicate  with  each  other  on  the  subject  of  their  reading. 
This  plan  they  pursued. 

The  Prince  sent  us  a  message  (continues  M.  de  Grellet)  that  the  Empress 
Elizabeth  wished  to  see  us.  We  therefore  went  to  the  palace  this  morning, 
and  she  received  us  in  her  private  apartment.  From  what  she  told  us,  it  is 
evident  that  her  Saviour  is  precious  to  her.  She  is  of  a  retired  character ; 
dresses  very  simply  ;  and  is  seldom  seen  in  public  when  she  can  avoid  it. 
When  she  goes  abroad,  it  is  in  a  plain  two-horse  carriage,  with  the  simple 
cipher  E  upon  it ;  whereas  all  the  nobles  have  four  horses,  and  the  Empress- 
mother  six. 

By  appointment  of  the  Empress-mother,  we  also  waited  upon  her  at  her 
palace.  The  count  in  attendance  received  us,  and  led  us  to  the  private 
apartment  of  the  Empress.  Having  heard  that  in  my  journey  I  intended 
going  to  Stuttgart,  she  begged  I  would  not  omit  to  visit  her  motherless 
grandchildren.  She  seemed  to  feel  very  deeply  the  death  of  her  daughter, 
the  late  Queen  of  Wurtemberg,  whom  she  knew  we  had  seen  in  Loudon. 
We  commended  to  her  notice  the  state  of  the  female  prisoners.  On  parting, 
she  begged  an  interest  in  our  prayers.  We  afterwards  heard  from  the 
Emperor  that  his  mother  had  been  much  pleased  with  our  visit  to  her.  She 
told  him  what  we  had  said  to  her  about  the  neglected  education  of  the 
daughters  of  the  poor,  which  she  had  taken  much  to  heart ;  and  yesterday 
the  Emperor,  at  her  suggestion,  had  allotted  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to 
establish  and  support  six  schools  for  that  class  in  the  city,  that  they  may 
receive  a  virtuous  and  religious  education.  The  Empress-mother  has 
already  under  her  special  patronage  two  fine  schools ;  one  for  the  daughters 
of  the  nobility,  another  for  those  of  the  burgesses.  They  receive  a  very 
liberal  education.  Some  females  of  rank  here  speak  fluently  eight  or  ten 
languages  ;  some,  as  many  as  fourteen.  The  Russ  is  difficult  itself,  but  gives 
great  facility  in  the  pronunciation  of  others. 

The  Emperor  made  us  sit  down  beside  him  on  the  sofa.    He  has  clear 
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▼iewB  (confcinaas  the  namtor)  of  salTatioii  bj  faith  in  our  Lnd  Jmqs 
Christ,  in  whose  gnoe  and  merits  alone  he  has  learned  to  trast.  He  delighti 
to  dwell  on  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit^  which  he  calls  "one of  the 
corner-stones  of  the  Christian  religion.^ 

It. — ^TO  THB  BBCUSUXi^  IN  1896. 

In  1833  M«  de  Grellet  and  an  English  fnend  Tisited  bj  special  mritatioa 
the  then  King  and  Qneen  of  Spain^  parents  of  Qneen  Isabella  II. 

We  went  (says  Qrellet)  to  the  palace  at  the  appointed  time ;  wbeic  tbe 
Duke  of  Arragon  reeeiyed  us  with  much  ciTUity,  and  led  us  up  the  gnad 
staircase.  We  first  came  into  the  apartment  occupied  by  the  Kiug^i  offieen 
and  guards,  who  introduced  us  into  a  spacious  hall,  where  the  immediate 
attendants  were  in  waiting.    The  chamberlain  brought  us  to  the  eonii- 
room,  where  we  saw  nobody  at  first.    But  rery  soon  a  plainly-dremed  per- 
son and  a  female  came  toward  us,  holding  a  little  girl  by  the  hands  between 
them.    We  did  not  think  they  were  the  King  and  Queen,  till  I  obserred 
the  features  of  the  latter,  which  reminded  me  of  a  portrait  I  had  seen  of  her. 
I  said,  **  Is  it  the  Queen  before  whom  we  stand?  *'    **  Tes,*'  she  replied ; 
'*and  this  is  the  King,  and  here  is  our  young  Princess,  our  eldest,  two  and 
a  half  years  old."    We  did  not  expect  the  King  was  well  enough  to  be  est 
of  his  chamber,  and  feared  that  his  standing  would  be  too  great  an  exertka 
for  him  ;  but  they  declined  sitting  down.    After  some  remarks  reipeetii^ 
our  visits  to  their  public  institutions,  and  answering  their  inquiries  on  wfe- 
ral  subjects  relating  thereto,  (in  which  the  Queen  took  part  with  intereit,) 
under  a  sense  of  the  Lord's  power  and  lore,  I  uncovered  my  head,  and  pro- 
claimed to  them,  as  the  Lord  through  the  Spirit  gave  it  me,  the  word  of 
reconciliation,  and  of  life,  and  salvation,  through  fiaith  in  Christ   I  frit 
much  for  the  King,  under  the  severe  trials  that  have  attended  hiffl,aad 
thinking  of  the  remarkable  manner  in  which  his  life  was  preserred  withla 
the  last  few  months.    In  the  course  of  my  communication  I  allnded  to 
Nebuchadnezzar ;  and  remarked,  that  the  King,  like  him,  had  been  drimoet 
of  his  kingdom,  (having  been  sent  a  prisoner  to  France  by  BnoaapsrtcJ 
and  had  endured  many  afilictions  and  humiliations ;  but  now  the  Lori 
had  restored  his  kingdom,  and  had  instructed  him  to  know  that  it  is  ''V]r 
Him  that  kings  reign,  and  princes  decree  justice.*'     As  I  went  on,  the  Ei^ 
aBked^**JFhoi$EingNebuchadneztarf^  The  Queen  at  once  explained  to  hin 
at  what  part  of  the  Scripturea  he  would  find  the  narraUve.  Then  I  ezproK^ 
my  earnest  desire,  that,  like  Nebuchadnezzar,  he  might  honour  the  Ib^ 
High,  by  '^  breaking  off  his  sins  by  righteousness,  and  his  iniquitMi  ^t 
showing  mercy  to  the  poor ;  **  with  Christian  faith  and  confidence  aekisf 
of  God  to  give  him  wisdom  and  knowledge,  to  go  out  and  come  in  befine 
his  people,  so  as  to  glorify  the  Divine  name.    We  also  entreated  the  Kiag 
to  mark  the  last  years  of  his  reign  by  acts  of  clemency  and  piety,  sad  tbi 
noble  deed  of  giving  to  his  subjects  full  liberty  of  conscience ;  not  doabtq; 
that  thus  he  would  be  honoured  with  the  Lord's  blemng,  and  thai  iat^ 
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lu8  earthly  crown  might  be  exchanged  for  a  heavenly  one.  Both  the  Ring 
and  Qaeen  were  aerious,  and  on  parting  gare  evidence  of  kindly  feelings 
toward  ua.  They  both  speak  good  French ;  for  which  reason  all  that  was 
eommonicated  was  in  that  language^ 

UI.^-TO  THB  YAmOAV,  IN  I8l9. 

Pops  Pius  VII.  was  In  the  last  years  of  his  pontificate.  He  had  lived 
in  eventful  times.  Raised  to  the  papid  chair  in  the  early  days  of  the 
French  Revolotionary  wars,  he  had  crowned  Napoleon  at  Paris  in  1804, 
and  had  been  seieed  by  him  in  1809,  and  kept  a  prisoner  at  Fontainebleau 
till  the  downfal  of  his  oppressor  in  1^14.  Be  had  nearly  completed  his 
eightieth  year  when  M.  de  Grellet  visited  Rome^  and  was  admitted  to  a 
personal  interview  with  him,  for  which  he  was  greatly  indebted  to  the 
urbanity  of  the  Cardinal  Consalvi. 

The  Abb^  Capncini  (he  says)  was  waiting  for  me.  We  went  npstairs, 
through  several  apartments,  in  which  were  the  military  body*guard. 
Thence  we  entered  the  private  apartments.  The  hangings,  coverings,  &c., 
were  all  of  brown  wool  or  silk  ;  all  were  very  plain.  A  priest,  dressed 
like  a  Cardinal,  but  who  is  the  Pope's  valet  de  chambre,  opened  the  door  of 
his  cabinet,  and  said  in  Italian,  **  the  Quaker  has  cmm."  '^  Let  him 
come  in,"  said  the  Pope ;  and,  as  I  was  entering,  some  one  behind  me 
gently  but  quickly  took  oft  my  hat,  and  before  I  could  look  for  it  the  door 
was  closed,  only  the  priest  who  was  to  interpret  being  with  me,  as  the 
Pope  declined  to  speak  in  French. 

The  Pope  is  an  old  man,  very  thin,  and  of  a  mild,  serious  countenance. 
Hia  apartment  is  very  plain.  He  was  seated  before  a  table  with  books  and 
papers.  His  dress  was  a  long  robe  of  fine  white  wool,  with  a  cap  of  the 
same  material.  He  rose  on  my  entrance,  but,  being  feeble,  soon  resumed 
hla  seat  He  had  read  my  reports  to  the  Cardinal  Consalvi  respecting  the 
visita  I  had  made  in  Rome  to  the  prisons,  &c^  and  entered  with  facility 
on  some  of  these  subjects,  mentioning  his  intention  to  have  various 
matters  which  I  had  suggested  attended  to  ;  so  that  Chriatian  care  and 
tendemeaa  might  be  exercised ; — ^means,  as  he  said,  more  likely  to  promote 
reform  than  harsh  treatment.  He  reprobated  the  conduct  of  the  Romish 
Miasionariea  in  Greece ;  also  the  burning  of  the  Scripturea  by  the  prieata 
and  bishops  in  varioua  placea  ;  and  acknowledged,  with  Conaalvi,  that 
such  conduct  militatea  much  againat  the  promotion  of  true  Chriatianity, 
and  ia  more  likely  to  darken  the  minda  of  the  people  than  to  enlighten 
them.  Alluding  to  the  Inquiaition,  he  said  he  waa  pleaaed  that  I  had 
seen  for  myaelf  what  great  changea  had  been  brought  about  in  Rome  in 
thia  reapect ;  that  it  waa  indeed  long  before  he  could  have  them  effected ; 
that  he  had  endeavoured  to  effect  aimilar  alterationa  in  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal, and  had  aucceeded  in  part,  but  waa  yet  far  from  having  attained 
hia  deaire.  **  Men,''  he  aaid,  **  think  a  Pope  haa  plenitude  of  power  in  hia 
handa ;  but  they  are  much  miataken.   My  handa  are  greatly  tied  in  many 
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things."  He,  howeyer,  expressed  a  hope  that  at  no  distant  date  tbt 
Inquisition  may  be  wholly  done  away.  He  assented  to  the  dcdsnlioa 
that  €rod  alone  has  a  right  to  control  the  consciences  of  men,  and  thai  the 
weapons  of  a  Christian  shonld  be  spiritual  and  not  camaL  I  lyewntri 
to  him  what  I  had  witnessed  in  many  parts  of  Earope,  and  in  the  WcA 
Indies,  of  the  vice  and  depravity  of  the  priests  and  monks,  some  of  whoa 
were  a  reproach  to  Christianity  ;  and  stated  what  were  the  qualificstioMfor 
the  sacred  ofBce,  and  who  alone  can  bestow  them.  SeTeral  times^  while  I 
spoke,  he  looked  at  the  attendant  priest,  and  said,  **  These  Uiiogi  ue 
true/* — ^to  which  the  priest  assented. 

I  afterwards  particularly  addressed  the  Pope,  alluding  to  the  ▼arioo 
sufferings  he  had  undergone  from  Napoleon,  and  the  deliTcrance  gnntod 
him  of  the  Lord  ;  asking  him  whether  his  days  were  not  thus  lengthowd 
to  enable  him  to  glorify  God,  and  to  exalt  the  name  of  the  Lord  oor 
Redeemer,  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  only  Head  of  the  Church,  the  ool/ 
Saviour,  to  whom  alone  every  knee  is  to  bow,  and  every  tongue  eoofea; 
and  suggesting  that  such  a  confession  from  him  now  in  his  old  ege  would 
do  more  to  promote  the  glory  and  advance  the  kingdom  of  Christ  than  the 
authority  of  all  his  predecessors  had  ever  been  able  to  do,  and  that  theiebj 
his  own  sun — now  so  nearly  setting — would  go  down  in  brightocv. 
While  I  addressed  him,  he  kept  his  head  inclined  ;  and,  when  I  had  done, 
he  rose  from  his  seat,  and  expressed  a  desire  that  the  Lord  would  blea 
and  protect  me  wherever  I  went.    On  which  I  took  my  leave. 


THE  PROVINCE  OF  FAITH  IN  RELATION  TO  A  REVIVAL 

OF  THE  WORK  OF  GOD. 

XBSAT   READ  AT  THB  MONTHLY  MESTIKO  OF  M BTHODUT  VIKDnBS  Vf  DUHtfy 
AND   TVBUfiBKD  IN  ^' THR  HUSH   BVAKQEUST,**   AT  THKIE  RBQUBT, 

BY  THE  REV.  ROBINSON  SCOTT,  D.D. 

By  the  work  of  God  we  mean  the  work  of  Divine  grace  in  the  salfati«s 
of  sinners.  This  we  cannot  view  wholly  apart  from  that  of  Divine  pio* 
vidence,  either  as  to  its  subjects  or  its  agents.  Providence  is  the  hmdmiM 
of  grace  ;  and  wherever  grace  builds  her  temple,  providence  is  her  fsithiil 
auxiliary,  both  in  collecting  the  material  and  in  aiding  the  workmen. 

By  a  revival  of  the  work  of  God  we  therefore  mean,  primarily,  a  vm 

THAN  ORDINABY   EFFUSION  OF  THE   HoLY  SpIRIT,  giving  UCW  lift  tO  VM^ 

and  sickly  believers,  and  quickening  into  life  the  dead  in  sin ;  snd,  Mooed- 
arily,  such  a  combination  of  favouring  providential  cirenmstanees  s^  ^ 
the  wisdom  of  God,  will  best  conduce  to  this  end.  This  subsidtsiy  voik 
may  be  regarded  as  always  implied  in  a  revival  of  the  work  of  giteCi  ^^ 
therefore,  as  not  requiring  separate  consideration. 
The  whole  subject  of  faith,  in  its  relation  to  a  revival  of  the  work  of  M 
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is  involved  in  the  inqairy, — How  far  may  thefaiih  of  one  man  influence  the 
mind  of  Ood  in  relation  to  the  aahation  of  another  ?  The  inqairy  can  be 
answered  only  by  God  Himself.  To  ascertain  His  mind,  we  must  approach 
His  word  in  the  spirit  of  ''babeSy"  to  whom  the  highest  reason  for  anything 
is,  that  it  seemeth  good  in  the  sight  of  their  Father  in  heaven ;  and  yet, 
also,  in  the  spirit  of  those  **  of  fnll  age,"  who  **  by  reason  of  use  have  their 
senses  exercised  to  discern  both  good  and  evil,"  and  who,  therefore,  use  not 
•*milk,"  but  "strong  meat" 

In  answering  the  inquiry  proposed,  our  first  position  is,  that  no  man  can 
he  saved  by  the  faith  of  another^  while  he  himself  remains  in  a  state  of  impeni^ 
tenee  and  unbelief, — ^This  may  be  r^arded  as  an  axiom ;  as  it  states  only  in 
other  words  what  we  are  expressly  taught  by  Christ ;  namely,  that,  **  except 
ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  perish;"  and  *'he  that  belie veth  not  shall  be 
damned." 

Our  second  position  is,  that  some  do  persist  to  the  end  in  a  staite  ofimpeni' 
tenee  and  unbelirf^  despite  all  that  either  man  or  €hd  can  do  to  save  them,-^ 
The  possibility  of  such  a  course  is  implied  in  all  the  cautions,  admonitions, 
and  warnings  contained  in  the  Scriptures  against  it ;  and,  alas !  the  whole 
history  of  the  church  of  God,  from  the  earliest  period  until  the  present, 
affords  abundant  illustration.  Speaking  of  the  house  of  Israel,  and  the 
men  of  Judah,  as  His  vineyard,  the  Lord  of  hosts  says :  **  And  now,  0 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  and  men  of  Judah,  judge,  I  pray  you,  betwixt 
me  and  my  vineyard.  What  could  have  been  done  more  to  my  vineyard, 
that  I  have  not  done^in  it?  wherefore,  when  I  looked  that  it  should  bring 
forth  grapes^  brought  it  forth  wild  grapes?"  The  sentence  of  destruction, 
which  He  records  against  His  vineyard.  He  justifies  upon  the  ground  that 
even  He  could  do  nothing  more  for  its  salvation. 

This  language  receives  additional  force  from  that  of  Christ  Himself. 
On  the  subject  of  His  claims  to  their  futh  in  Him  as  the  Messiah,  He 
shows  the  unbelieving  Jews  that  no  class  of  evidence  calculated  to  produce 
conviction  had  been  withholden  from  them.  By  an  audible  voice  from 
heaven,  the  Father  had  borne  witness  of  Him ;  '*  of  whom  ye  say,"  declares 
Christ,  *'  that  He  is  your  God."  John  th*^  Baptist,  whom  all  men  acknow* 
ledged  as  a  prophet,  had  borne  witness  of  Him.  The  works  which  He  did, 
and  which  all  admitted  to  be  greater  than  had  been  seen  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world,  had  borne  their  testimony.  And  the  Jews  had  the 
testimony  of  Moses  and  the  prophets  ;  whom  if  they  did  not  hear,  neither 
could  they  be  persuaded  though  onq  rose  from  the  dead.  Yet,  despite  the 
united  testimony  of  all  these,  they  persisted  in  impenitence  and  unbelief. 
**  And  ye  will  not  come  to  me,"  says  Christ,  **  that  ye  might  have  life." 
In  His  deeply-affecting  lamentation  over  their  fate.  He  places  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Jews  solely  upon  the  ground  of  their  resistance  to  His  will, 
which  was  that  they  should  be  saved,  and  which  He  had  manifested  toward 
them  so  long,  and  in  the  very  forms  most  calculated  to  conciliate  their 
prqudices,  and  secure  their  conviction.  '*  0  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  thou 
that  klUest  the  prophets,  and  stonest  them  which  are  sent  unto  thee,  how 
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often  wonld  I  hare  gathered  thy  children  together,  even  as  a  hea  githcRtii 
her  chickens  under  her  wings,  and  ye  wonld  not  1'* 

Incidentally  we  may  note,  (though  it  is  not  essential  to  the  aigameBt,) 
that  the  greater  the  privileges  of  the  impenitent  and  nnbelieriDg  hne^  tW 
greater  their  condemnation  and  wrath  hereafter.  In  the  day  of  jadgnait 
it  will  he  more  tolerable  for  Tyre  and  Sidon,  for  Sodom  and  GoDomh, 
than  for  ChoraEin,  Bethsaida,  and  Capemanra.  And  why  f  Not  thst  tbe 
former  cities  were  less  immoral  or  less  impenitent  than  the  latter;  hot  thii 
the  latter,  in  persisting  in  their  sinful  and  impenitent  eoarae,  nnned  sgiimi 
greater  light.  The  former  were  not,  like  the  latter,  **  exalted  to  heana'* 
by  the  personal  ministry,  and  by  **  most  of  the  mighty  works,''  of  the  Sot 
of  God.  In  sinning  against  a  light  so  much  superior,  the  latter  shall  U 
judged  worthy  of  a  sorer  punishment,  and  shall  be  cast  into  a  desper  bdl. 

As  to  the  main  question,  we  may  infer,  that,  as  no  man  can  be  saved  b/ 
the  faith  of  another,  while  he  himself  remains  impenitent  and  unbeBering ; 
and  as  many  do  persist,  even  to  the  end,  in  this  state ;  thersfon^  si  to 
such  a  class  of  persons,  faith  for  a  revival  is  impossible. 

It  is  necessary,  first,  to  look  at  this  side  of  the  qaestion ;  not  onlj  to 
understand  it  in  its  different  bearings,  bnt  also  to  guard  sensitive  and  deeplj 
conscieotious  minds  from  unjust  self-reproaches.  A  Christian  iBiiiiit«r 
might  have  the  M\h  of  Noah,  and  be  as  earnest  as  Noah  in  preachiif 
righteousness,  and  yet  be  placed  among  a  people  that  would  give  as  littb 
heed  to  his  warnings  and  entreaties  as  did  the  antediiavians  to  tfioH  of 
Noah.  True,  this  view  of  the  question  is  often  nige^by  Pithless  miaiitni 
as  a  plea  for  want  of  success,  when  that  want  of  success  is  dearly  tnccsUe 
to  their  own  unfaithfulness.  Whether  the  plea  may  be  weU  or  ill  IobbM, 
may  be  determined  by  each  one  for  himself,  when  we  shali  have  e«misiii 
the  question  in  all  its  comprehensiveness. 

Our  next  position  is,  that  some  do  penetere  in  a  sMe  of  isip—ifaiflf  ^ 
unbelief,  through  the  unfnthfulMse  of  Men,  and  etpeeialfy  cftkom  wie  en 
their  professed  instruders. 

When  Christ  says,  that,  if  the  mighty  works  which  had  been  dew  n 
the  cities  of  Galilee  had  been  done  in  the  cities  of  the  **  plain,"  they  wssU 
have  repented.  He  enunciates  the  principle,  that  many  die  impeniteat  vk 
would  repent  had  they  the  light  of  a  higher  dispensation  of  the  tfstk 
This  principle  applies  not  only  to  men  living  in  diflferent  ages  of  theehiRik 
but  also  to  those  living  at  the  same  time,  and,  it  may  be,  in  tonUgmlj^ 
each  other,  who  are  nevertheless  wid«  apart  as  to  the  rellgioas  privily 
with  which  they  are  favoured  respectively.    The  difierenco  being  siisplj  d 
this  kind,  the  principle  applies  wherever  that  diflersnoe  exists.    And  wktt 
is  the  intelligent  Christian,  unfettered  by  the  creed  of  fatalism,  wlie  dea 
not  believe  that  there  are  many  now  the  votaries  of  a  blind  sopewtitfaa, « 
the  sport  of  a  shallow  scepticism,  not  to  say  the  victims  of  woiidliBCSi  ^ 
sin,  who  would  be  devoted  Christians  had  they  bnt  the  light  ef  a  ^ 
Gospel,  which  may  be  shining  brightly  in  many  a  comer  of  their  own  dHj, 
ifnot  in  the  very  houses  of  their  nezt-doorndghbousf  This  is  s< 
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that  afiwts  every  Christian :  for  only  a  follower  of  Cain  wUl  impiooaly 
exclaiiDy  ''Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?"  No  man  lighteth  his  candle,  and 
plaoeth  it  nnder  a  bushel.  Every  one  who  is  with  Christ  is  a  ^herer  with 
Him.  Bat  the  question  affects  Chrbtian  ministers,  above  all  others.  The 
scoouni  which  they  must  render  is  the  account  of  those  whose  business  it 
u  '^  to  watch  for  souls.**  How  thrilling  the  thought,  that  souls  may  perish 
through  the  unfaithfulness  of  the  watchman !  And  yet,  are  not  the  Holy 
Scriptures  replete  with  the  doctrine  t 

Our  next  position  is,  that  many  are  sated  through  the  faith  of  others,  who 
woM  otherwise  be  lost. — This  implies,  that  the  saved  are  brought  to  repent- 
ance and  faith ;  and  that  those  through  whose  faith  they  are  saved  leave 
nothing  undone,  within  their  power,  in  order  to  their  salvation.  Not  that 
their  salvation  is  secured  in  every  instance  by  the  personal  exertions  of 
those  who  have  faith  in  God  that  they  will  be  saved ;  for  often  this  faith  is 
exercised  where  personal  intercourse  is  even  impossible.  This  brings  us 
directly  to  the  chief  point  to  be  determined ;  namely,  how  far  the  faith  of 
one  man  may  influence  the  mind  of  God  in  relation  to  another.  This  will 
be  determined  by  the  answers  to  the  following  questions : — Does  the  faith 
of  one  man  influence  the  mind  of  God,  in  relation  to  the  salvation  of  ano- 
ther, to  09^  extent  I  If  so,  to  what  extent  I  No  one  will  question  that  the 
faith  of  one  man  does  influence  the  mind  of  God,  in  relation  to  another,  as 
to  temporal  ben^lts.  All  sacred  history  is  one  continuous  illustration  of  the 
truth  of  this  principle.  By  faith  Noah  prepared  an  ark  for  the  saving  of  his 
house:  so  that  his  faith,  not  theirs,  was  their  temporal  salvation.  Did  not 
the  faith  of  Abraham  secure  great  temporal  benefits  for  his  posterity  t  Did 
not  the  fiuth  of  Moses  secure  great  temporal  benefits  for  the  Israelites  whom 
he  conducted  through  the  wilderness?  And  what  were  the  temporal  bene- 
fits secured  to  the  Israelites,  when  the  heavens  were  opened  to  pour  forth 
rain,  and  restore  their  parched  and  sterile  land  to  fruitf ulness,  by  the  fiuth 
of  Elijah!  And  would  not  the  time  fail  to  speak  of  the  faith  of  the  cen- 
turion, and  of  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  for  their  servants ;  of  the  faith  of 
the  womaa  of  Syrophcenicia,  for  her  daughter ;  of  Martha,  for  her  brother ; 
and  of  the  many  who  brought  their  sick  and  diseased  to  Christ  in  multi- 
tudes^ when  virtue  went  out  of  Him,  and  healed  them  all? 

It  must  be  conceded,  however,  that  temporal  benefits  are  not  conferred 
npon  the  same  ground  as  spiritual ;  and  that  the  fact  of  temporal  blessings 
conferred  on  one  man  through  the  faith  of  another,  should  not  absolutely 
decide  the  question.  But  let  it  be  noted,  that  in  the  Bible  temporal  benefits 
have  an  intimate  relation  to  spiritual ;  that  they  are  types  and  symbols  of 
them,  and  designed  by  God  to  indicate  His  willingness  to  confer  the  higher 
gifts,  and  also  to  be  a  means  to  this  end.  Let  it  be  further  and  especially 
noted,  that  the  fact  of  one  man's  receiving  temporal  blessings  through  the 
faith  of  another  establishes  the  fundamental  principle,  that  one  man  can  be 
benefited  by  the  fiiith  of  another.  And  oan  it  be  that  any  such  elementary 
principle  of  the  Divine  economy  is  restricted,  in  its  application,  to  temporal 
things?    Can  it  be,  that  this  principle  runs  through  Uie  whole  teaching  of 
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the  inspired  Yolnme,  which  testifies  of  Christy  tmd  yet  does  not  apply  to  tfaf 
redemption  which  is  by  Christ?  Would  not  the  fact»  thst  the&ith  of 
fathers,  mothers,  friends,  innuriably  prevailed  with  Christ  to  heal  the  lidc- 
ness  of  the  body,  be  misleading,  if  snch  faith  could  hare  no  referaice  to  thi 
soul? 

But,  assuming  that  the  principle  does  apply  as  much  to  spiritiial  Mto 
temporal  things,  it  is  not  un&ir  to  inquire.  Is  it  as  explicitly  taught  in 
regard  to  the  former  as  the  latter?  With  due  regard  to  the  style  of  Scri[K 
ture,  this  we  should  expect.  Let  us  then  bear  in  mind,  that,  while  the 
whole  Scriptures  are  upon  a  purely  spiritual  subject,  the  highest  qitritnal 
truths  are  conveyed  to  the  mind  by  natural  objects ;  and  the  illutntioB 
already  adduced,  of  faith  in  its  relation  to  temporal  benefits  for  otiMn»  is 
only  the  Scripture  style  of  teaching  that  faith  is  equally  availing  in  rdatioo 
to  spiritual  benefits.  But,  like  all  other  spiritual  truths^  thb  is  taught  aot 
only  symbolically,  but  expreasly. 

Is  not  intercessory  pra^  er  enjoined  in  Scripture  ?  And  could  tboe  be 
any  intercessory  prayer  apart  from  the  principle  in  question?  Of  wbit 
avail  is  prayer  without  faith  ?  And  is  not  the  command  to  pray  for  otben 
a  warrant  to  believe  for  others  ?  **  The  prayer  of  faith  **  it  is  that  *  am 
the  sick  ;*'  and  where  this  prayer  is  ofitnred,  if  the  sick  ''have  cdmButted 
sins,  they  shall  be  foigiven  him.**  Had  not  the  &ith  of  the  men  who  fint 
brought  the  man  sick  of  the  palsy  before  Christ  an  important  relation,  not 
only  to  the  healing  of  his  body,  but  of  his  soul  also?  To  indicate  thii^  tin 
healing  of  the  soul  is  first  noticed.  **  Seeing  their  fidth,"  the  Sarioor  mH 
**  Son,  be  of  good  cheer ;  thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee.'*  In  this,  as  in  mahi- 
tudes  of  cases,  the  healing  of  the  body  was  but  symbolical  of  the  healing  ti 
the  soul ;  all  proving  that  the  faith  of  one  man  influences  tlie  mind  ol  M 
in  relation  to  the  salvation  of  another,  at  leaat  to  some  extent. 

Seeing  that  it  is  so,  we  inquire.  To  what  extent?    This  will  alwayvbe 
according  to  the  character  of  the  fdith  itself    Here  we  must  diiCiagsiik 
between  prayer  for  anything,  and  faith  that  that  thing  shall  be  giaatoi 
Prayer,  to  be  prevailing,  must  be  ofiered  in  submission  to  the  Divine  wilL 
It  is  the  will  of  God  to  save  sinners,  and  He  is  not  willing  that  any  duaU 
perish  ;  but  it  is  contrary  to  His  nature,  and  to  the  principles  of  Hisgofci** 
ment,  to  save  those  who  will  not  turn  from  their  sins,  that  they  nuy  Ii^** 
For  such  persons  the  prayer  of  believing  hearts  may  be  ofiered,  but  it  aeiv 
can  be  availing ;  nor  can  the  most  believing  heart  ever  have  faith  thst  mA 
ahall  be  saved.    But  if  God  can,  consistently  with  the  prindples  of  Ha 
government,  hear  the  prayer  of  the  believing  hearty  He  will  do  it ;  and  th« 
the  believing  heart  is  assured  that  He  will.    The  principle  involved  ii  tb 
same  as  when  Christ  said  to  those  whom  He  sent  to  preach, — **  If  tbe  ms 
of  peace  be  in  that  house,  your  peace  shall  rest  upon  it :  but  if  not,  it  ifciU 
return  to  you  sgain.**    If  the  person  for  whom  you  pray  has  noi  nudebtf 
choice  of  loving  the  darkness,  God  will  hear ;  otherwise  He  will  eay,*Frsf 
not  for  him  at  all,  for  I  will  not  hear  you."    Faith  is  always  hi  hsisa^ 
witii  the  will  of  God  ;  it  is  inspix«d  by  the  Holy  Spirit^  who  "seardMlkill 
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thiDgfy  eyen  the  deep  things  of  God,'*  and  **  maketh  intercession  for  the 
saints  according  to  the  will  of  God.**  Thns  we  see,  that,  while  it  is  not 
possible  to  helieve  for  all  things,  (many  things  being  contrary  to  the  will 
of  God,  and  beyond  the  possibility  of  faith,)  yet  all  things  are  possible  to 
him  that  believeth.  Faith  is,  in  itself,  ^  the  substance  of  the  things  hoped 
for,"  and  **  the  evidence  of  the  things  not  seen,"  or  not  yet  obtained.  By 
the  teachings  of  the  Spirit,  faith  already  realizes  thnt  the  things  desired  are 
sccording  to  the  will  of  God,  and  that  they  shall  be  secured.  To  this 
exercise  of  faith  Christ  refers,  when  He  says, — **  Whosoever  shall  say  nnto 
this  monntun.  Be  thou  removed,  and  be  thou  cast  into  the  sea ;  and  shall  not 
doabt  in  his  heart,  hut  shall  believe  that  those  things  which  he  saith  shall 
come  to  pass ;  he  shall  have  whatsoever  he  saith.*'  ELaving  thus  laid  down 
the  general  principle  as  to  the  power  of  faith.  He  then  gives  His  disciples 
instructions  how  they  should  exercise  it  in  their  prayers  :  **  Therefore  I 
ssy  unto  you.  What  things  soever  ye  desire,  when  ye  pray,  believe  that  ye 
receive  them,  and  ye  shall  have  them."  That  is,  *'  Exercise  in  regard  to 
the  things  ye  desire  this  faith,  which  is  the  substance  of  the  things  desired, 
and  the  evidence  of  the  things  ye  caimot  see  with  your  bodily  eyes ;  and 
then  ye  shall  have  what  ye  desire.*' 

Having  then  ascertained  that  the  faith  of  one  man  does  influence  the 
mind  of  God  in  relation  to  the  salvation  of  another,  and  that  to  the  fullest 
extent  to  which  the  faith  can  be  exercised,  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that 
faith  for  a  revival  must  secure  a  revival. 

Two  questions  remain  to  be  determined  : — 1.  Can  we  have  faith  for  a 
revival  ?  and,  2.  How  can  we  best  cultivate  this  faith  ?  The  first  queAion 
has  already  been  answered  as  to  the  principle  involved  ;  namely,  that  the 
faith  of  one  man  can  influence  the  mind  of  God  as  to  the  salvation  of 
another.  We  now  merely  inquire,  whether  the  principle  can  be  applied 
in  this  particular  manner.  In  the  memoirs  of  eminently  useful  ministers 
of  Christ  we  not  unfreqnently  meet  with  allusions  to  the  exercising  of  faith 
for  a  revival.  Before  others  have  any  expectation  of  it,  they  speak  of  it  as 
a  thing  to  be.  Before  the  voice  of  penitence  has  been  heard,  or  the  tear  of 
penitence  seen  on  a  single  cheek,  they  calmly  tell  you  that  there  is  the  sound 
of  abundance  of  rain.  Their  faith  gives  character  to  their  preaching  and 
labours ;  and,  lo,  it  is  unto  them  even  according  to  their  faith  I  Is  this 
scriptural  ?  Have  any  of  the  apostles  so  believed  t  Rather  inquire.  Which 
one  of  the  apostles  did  not  so  believe  ?  **  Henceforth  ye  shall  catch  men," 
said  their  Master.  Again:  **Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway  I  "  ''Ye  shall  receive 
power ;... and  ye  shall  be  witnesses  unto  me  both  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  all 
Jodea,  and  in  Samaria,  and  unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth."  Did  any  of 
them  go  forth  without  believing  that  they  should  catch  men  ?  What  was  the 
faith  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  disciples,  when  they  waited  in  prayer 
with  one  mind  for  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  ?  What 
was  the  faith  of  Peter,  when  on  that  day  he  stood  up  among  the  excited 
multitude  who  had  come  together  when  the  matter  was  noised  abroad  ?  And 
what  was  his  faith  when  he  went  to  Cornelius^  to  preach  Christ,  for  the 
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first  time,  to  the  Gentiles  ?    What  was  the  faith  of  St  Paul  when  he  mi^ 
the  followiog  avowals  ^ — **  I  am  sore  that,  when  I  come,  I  shaQ  eomemthe 
fulness  of  the  hleesing  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  :**  **lwak  not  aehamed of 
the  Gospel  of  Christ :  for  it  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salTskiQii  to  croy 
one  that  heKereth."    In  so  saying,  had  he  not  futh  that  snoeees  wovld  it- 
tend  his  mimstiy  ?  Yes,  verily,  **  I  pnTposed,**  says  he,  ''to  come  unto  yoo, 
that  I  might  have  some  /fnit  among  you  also,  even  as  among  other  Gen- 
tiles."   In  this  futh  it  was  that  he  went  where  Christ  had  not  been  eToi 
named,  that  he  might  not  build  upon  anotf^er  man's  foundation.   And  is 
not  the  success  that  attended  the  ministry  of  Barnabas  attributed  to  bis 
great  faith  ?    **  He  was  a  good  man,  and  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of 
faith  :  and  much  people  was  added  unto  the  Lord."    Nor  did  any  of  the 
apostles  preach  the  Gospel  in  any  place,  without  faith  that  there  it  wooU 
he  the  power  of  God  to  believing  souls.    **  Thanks  be  unto  God,**  bsjb  St. 
Paul,  **  which  always  causeth  us  to  triumph  in  Christ,  and  maketh  mam- 
fest  the  savour  of  His  knowledge  by  us  in  every  place.**     What  an  abo^ 
tion  of  a  Christian  minister  he  must  be,  who  never  belieTes  that  God  will 
save  souls  through  his  ministry  until  he  sees  it !    Not  that  a  mudsto  msj 
not  be  instrumental  in  saving  souls,  even  when  his  own  faith  does  not  anti- 
cipate such  usefulness.    How  often  is  a  cold,  frigid  minister  stirred  np  for 
the  moment  to  be  useful  in  saving  souk,  that  the  faith  of  an  obaeore  mem- 
ber of  his  church,  who  is  incapable  of  preaching,  may  be  realized !    And, 
alas^  how  often  is  it  only  for  the  moment !     Take  him  away  from  thi 
blessed  atmosphere  of  prayer  and  futh,  and  he  is  his  fngtd  stif  igim. 
Faith  for  a  revival  is  as  scriptural  as  faith  for  anything  else  that  ii  aocofd- 
ing  to  the  will  of  God.    On  this,  as  on  all  other  subjects,  it  must  be  ni^ 
to  all  whom  it  concemsy  **  According  to  your  faith  it  shall  be  done  not> 
you.** 

How,  then,  can  we  best  cultivate  this  faith?  Faith  b  of  the  opentka 
of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and,  to  be  fall  of  futh,  we  must  be  full  of  the  Hoi; 
'bhost.  **Be  ye  filled  with  the  Spirit,**  is  an  express  command.  Tbe 
command  implies  that  we  can  be  filled  with  the  Spirit ;  that  it  is  ovdbl' 
to  be  filled  with  the  Spirit ;  and  that  not  to  be  filled  with  the  Spirit  ii^  «• 
our  part,  a  nested  of  duty.  For  the  work  of  the  ministry  there  is  reqniiW 
a  special  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  a  special  supply  from  day  to  dif* 
Without  this  continuous  supply,  faith  declines ;  but  the  larger  the  suppljt 
the  stronger  the  faith. 

The  Spirit  is  given  to  them  who  ask.  Prayer  is  the  means  throi^ 
vbich  we  obtain  this  unspeakable  gift, — prayer  for  the  Spirit,  for  tk 
Special  gifts  of  the  Spirit  which  qualify  for  the  ministry,  and  especially  (* 
the  gift  of  faith  in  regard  to  success.  At  all  times  this  prayer  mnstbi 
fervent  and  believing ;  but  occasions  will  arise  when  it  must  be  mote  tfaa 
ordinarily  fervent  and  persevering.  The  nearer  to  any  great  snceei^  the 
greater  the  assaults  of  the  foe,  and  the  greater  and  the  more  povMoi 
must  be  the  resistance  given  to  him.  Occasion  will  arise  wh«B  jtV^ 
most  be  accompanied  by  fasting,  special  humOiation,  and  heaii-ieiRUnii 
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lest  the  enemy  shonld  have  insidionaly  gained  some  advantage.  Great 
triumphs  through  faith  come  not,  bat  by  prayer  and  fasting.  They  who 
bear  the  vessels  of  the  Lord  must  be  clean ;  they  must  be  puiged  from  all 
defilement,  and  be  vessels  sanctified  to  honour,  and  meet  for  the  Master's 
use.  The  interests  involved,  the  account  to  be  rendered  to  the  Judge  of 
quick  and  dead,  the  Divine  aid  promised,  and  the  noble  examples  of  faith 
placed  before  us  in  the  Scriptures,  and  in  the  history  of  the  church  of  God, 
especially  within  the  last  century,  all  tend  to  urge  us  to  fidelity.  Have 
faith  in  God  for  the  fulness  of  the  Spirit,  and  then  you  will  have  faith  in 
Grod  that  He  will  crown  your  ministry  with  success. 
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NO.  XVII. — A  7BW  WORDS  ABOUT  AN  OLD   ROMAN  WALL. 

SoKB  time  ago  we  were  waiting,  at  a  station  on  the  Newcastle  and  Car^ 
liale  railway,  for  a  mid-day  train  ;  when  we  were  informed  that  an  acci- 
dent, just  reported,  would  detain  us  an  hour  longer.    This  made  our  intended 
journey  impossible  for  that  day,  and  lud  us  open  to  an  invitation  to  remain 
in  the  vicinity  until  next  morning.    A  Tyneside  farm-house,  lightened  by 
cheerful  hospitality,  is  no  despicable  refuge ;  and  we  were  soon  reconciled 
to  the  adversity  which  had  driven  us  into  so  kindly  a  harbour.    The  sur- 
rounding scenery  was  splendid  with  the  aspects  of  autumn  plenty.    Green 
meadows,  with  golden  corn-fields,  lay  on  either  side  of  the  broad  and  rapid 
stream.    The  lofty  hills  were  girt  with  sombre  woods,  or  overspread  with 
pastures  of  sheep  and  cattle.    When  we  turned  from  more  distant  objects, 
it  was  to  be  gladdened  with  the  sight  of  flowers  that  had  grown  under 
careful  hands,  or  to  be  amused  with  the  phenomena  of  a  farm-yard,  where 
■ome  of  the  idlest  of  quadrupeds  lay  stretching  in  the  sun,  and  innumerable 
fowls  were  gathering,  with  characteristic  diligence,  their  daily  bread.    As 
time  passed,  we  were  reminded  that  not  many  miles  away  were  certain 
well-preserved  relics  of  the  old  Wall  built  by  the  Romans,  during  their  oc* 
-cupation  of  Britain.    In  histories  familiar  to  our  school-days,  this  venerable 
erection  was  called  "  The  Wall  of  Severus,"  and  declared  to  have  been 
raised  for  the  defence  of  our  Keltic  prededessors  in  the  name  and  fortunes 
of  Britannia,  against  their  mischievous  neighbours,  the  Picts.     But  modern 
Niebuhrizing  has   attacked   this  with  many    other  narratives  specially 
fascinating  to  the  juvenile  mind ;  and  the  legend  has  yielded  under  the 
treatment.    Romulus  and  Remus  were  not  suckled  by  a  she- wolf.    Perhaps 
Marius  never  leapt  into  the  gulf.    It  may  yet  appear  that  Canute  never  sat 
down  to  stem  the  tide.    And  now  it  seems  that  the  '*  Wall "  was  built  by 
imperial  engineers  for  military  purposes,  in  the  time  of  their  strength,  and 
when  they  intended  to  remain  in  Britain  ;  and  was  not  hastily  cast  up  to 
defend  the  helpless  Kelts  when  the  mighty  protection  of  Rome  was  failing. 
Nevertheless,  though  despoiled  of  some  of  their  ancient  associations  by 
ruthless  savans,  we  felt  a  strong  desire  to  see  the  remains  within  our  reaclu 
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Dor  friends  wen  not  loth  to  encourage  this  sntiqnariaa  fum,  Imng 
jofltly  proud  of  their  loeal  enriodties. 

In  the  cool  of  the  da/,  we  found  ooTBelyes  ascending  the  toiiwme  roads 
which  moanted  the  hill  ahoTc  us ;  each  stage  in  the  ascent  pTCsenting  a 
wider  reach  and  new  comhinationsof  the  splendid  landscape,  with  iti  broad 
mountain-shapes  aboTe,  and  its  riTer-cut,  harrest-dad  valleys  beneath.  At 
the  summit  we  found  a  plateau  about  three  miles  broad,  skirted  on  the 
farther  edge  by  the  heights  on  which  the  Wall  was  built.  Here  the  aapidi 
are  more  wild.  Solitary  fiirms,  detached  from  the  general  waste,  denoU 
the  march  of  modem  cultiTation ;  while  in  some  places  a  large  tiact  is 
giren  to  be  the  desolate  haunts  of  sheep  or  half- wild  cattle.  The  ur  of 
freedom,  which  erer  circulates  through  the  ancient  kingdom  of  nature,  now 
bore  upon  us,  wafled  orer  a  hundred  mountain-topa.  The  almost  letting 
sun  was  covering  with  rose  and  purple  hues  the  distant  hills^  which  for  a 
score  of  miles  on  every  hand  lifted  their  ponderous  breasts  to  the  eming 
sky.  But  these  natural  beauties  were  obfierved  only  in  passing ;  and  we 
needed  all  the  remaining  daylight  for  even  a  cursory  inspection  of  the 
interesting  relics  of  human  antiquity  yet  before  us. 

The  reader  will  not  think  a  short  account  of  them  out  of  place.   They 
form  a  marvellous  monument  of  human  energy  and  industry.*    The 
Romans  first  entered  Britain  about  50  B.a    Under  sucoesMve  leaden  tbej 
overran  the  whole  country,  iDtersecting  it  with  roads,  founding  peimaMSt 
encampments  or  other  military  stations^  and,  in  favonrahle  poeitionii^  towoa 
like  that  recently  exhumed  at  Wrozeter,  Shropshire.    As  they  remaiBed 
in  England  five  hundred  years,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  their  hahitslioai 
and  achievements  are  to  be  extensively  traced.    The  **  Wail  '*  occupies  a 
pre-eminent  place  among  these  witnesses  of  Roman  genius  and  detenaio*- 
tion.    This  term  is  meant  to  include  not  only  the  stone  barrier^  bat  the 
entire  system  of  fortification  of  which  it  formed  an  important  part.   The 
leading  rampart  was,  as  generally  supposed,  eight  feet  thick,  and  twelve  M 
high,  with  a  parapet  of  four  feet.    Its  masonry  was  made  to  last   The 
external  blocks  are,  generally,  square-hewn,  of  various  sixes  ;  the  interifir 
being  filled  with  smaller  stones,  and  compacted  by  the  fiunous  cencst 
The  breadth  varied  from  five  to  eight  feet    It  extended  from  WaUaead 
on  the  Tyne  in  the  East,  to  Bowness  on  the  Solway  in  the  West;  a  dis- 
tance of  more  than  seventy  miles.    The  pilgrim  on  its  track  is  oft«iaiDa»d 
at  the  straightforwardness  with  which  its  line  is  ccntinocd.    Soondag  t^ 
convenient  routes  and  levels,  it  climbs  the  cliffs  in  its  course  with  unfliaeh- 
ing  directness ;  and  he  is  no  weakling  who  ventures  to  follow  it  over  tht 
precipitous  irregularities  of  its  central  portions. 
But  another  most  important  section  of  this  enormous  military  appantss 

*  For  the  historical  notices  of  the  '*  Wall,**  we  are  indebted  to  the  noble  «oib  «f 
Dr.  Bruce ;  namely,  the  larger  one,  A.D.  1853 ;  (of  which  he  promises  a  third 
soon  ;)  and  the  recent  «  Wallet- Book  of  the  Roman  WaU.**    The  latter  is  h 
pensable  to  the  touriit. 
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is  the  earthen  Vallum,  always  south  of  the  stone  Wall,  but  In  a  nearly 
direct  line  with  it*  It  consisted  of  three  lines  of  earthen  barrier  or  escarp- 
ment ;  usually  so  arranged  that  two  lines  are  between  the  Wall  and  the 
excavation  or  fosse  from  which  the  materials  have  been  chiefly  raised, 
while  another  line  guards  the  south  side.  It  is  now  supposed  that  the 
stone  Wall,  fronted  in  many  places  with  a  wide  and  deep  fosse,  commanding 
the  approaches  of  a  northern  foe,  was  the  defence  of  the  army  against  the 
inroads  of  Caledonian  marauders  ;  while  the  earthen  Vallum  to  the  south 
secured  them  whenever  British  tribes  revolted  against  their  authority*  At 
▼arious  points  were  ^  stations,*'  or  garrisons,— eighteen  in  all,— each  of 
which  would  be  a  place  of  some  importance.  Besides  the  cohorts,  con* 
siderable  numbers  of  labourers  and  artisans  would  dwell  with  their  familiea 
in  these  towns,  as  well  as  others  who  sought  the  safe  shadow  of  the  Roman 
power.  Mile^castles  were  also  built  along  the  wall,  to  serve  the  purposes 
of  the  guard.  The  ruins  of  these  settlements  have  been  prolific  of  articles 
rich  in  antiquarian  interest,  and  every  gentleman's  house  in  the  district 
treasures  some  curiosities ;  while  the  lion's  share  has  been  appropriated  by 
the  Antiquarian  Society  in  Newcastle- on- Tyne,  who  hold  a  large  collection 
of  statues,  busts,  altars,  hand-mills,  architectural  monuments,  and  pottery. 
Dr.  Bruce  thus  writes  in  his  Handbook :  (p.  87:) — **  From  calculations  that 
have  been  made,  founded  upon  the  experience  gained  by  the  construction  of 
the  vast  works  connected  with  modem  railways,  it  is  considered  that,  in  the 
existing  circumstaDces  of  the  country  at  the  time,  the  Vallam  and  the 
Murus  could  not  be  reared  in  a  shorter  period  than  ten  years.  The  cost  of 
it,  in  our  currency,  would  be  about  a  million  of  pounds.  Above  ten  thou** 
sand  men  would  be  required  to  garrison  its  stations." 

Opinions  have  much  differed  in  regard  to  the  exact  date  of  the  fabrica- 
tion, and  to  the  builder  to  whom  the  credit  of  such  an  achievement  is  due* 
The  old  theory,  as  already  intimated,  was,  that  it  was  built  by  Severus, 
who  died  at  York,  a.d.  211.  Some  have  conjectured  that  the  stations,  or 
principal  forts,  were  built  by  Agricola,  a.d.  81 ;  the  earthen  Vallum  and 
ditch  being  constructed  by  Hadrian,  a..d.  120,  and  the  stone  Wall  by  Severus. 
Another  section  of  names,  by  no  means  inconriderable,*  we  find  attached 
to  the  opinion,  that,  even  so  late  as  the  time  of  Severus,  the  fortification 
consisted  of  nothing  but  mud  ramparts,  with  occasional  stations  and  watch- 
towers,  and  that  the  stone  Wall  was  built  under  the  direction  of  the  last 
Roman  legion,  ere  its  departure  from  the  land.    Dr. Bruce,  however,  adduces 

*  **  In  l20A.n.,  Hai!rian  thought  it  necessary  to  vi»it  the  inland  in  person,  and  con- 
structed a  vaUum,  or  fortified  earthen  mound,  strengthened  with  a  ditch.**    **  Severus 

strengthened  the  work  of  Hadrian  with  a  new  vallum.*'    '*  Under  Julian,  ▲.o, 

360,  and  his  successors,  we  hear  constantly  of  renewed  invasions  from  the  Plots  and 
Soots,  with  whom  the  name  of  the  Saiona  begins  to  be  joined.  It  was  probably 
during  this  century  th^t  the  famous  Wall,  so  called,  of  Hadrian  was  erected.** — Pear- 
ion*8  *■  Early  and  Middle  Ages  of  EngUind.**  Bell  and  DaMy,  1861.  The  Rev. 
C.  Bferivale,  in  an  artie'e  in  the  **  Quarterly  Review,**  Jaa,  1860,  ascribes  it  to  the 
fifth  centuiy. 
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TMflOiis  to  ahow  thai  the  «itii«  achema  of  fortification,  indadiiig  WaH«  it^ 
tiona,  towers,  Yalliiin,  and  moat,  belongs  to  the  time  of  Hadrian.   TUa 
emperor  did  not  continne  in  Britain  to  see  the  gigantic  nndeitaking  cob* 
pleted  ;  hot  it  was  finished  nnder  the  direction  of  his  legate,  Anhu  PKato- 
rins  Nepos.    It  is  seaicely  likely  that  diminished  l^ona.  In  the  darker 
days  of  Roman  history,  would  be  able  to  accomplish  soch  n  wotk ;  but  it 
b  Tcry  probable  that  a  commander  so  energetic  as  Hadrian  nught  dfaiga 
and  execute  a  defence  lor  the  disturbed  territory,  obtained  at  such  a  «■!• 
MoreoTcr,  the  principal  inscriptions  refer  \s>  him,  and  not  to  SeTeiai; 
which  conld  scarcely  haTo  been  the  case  if  the  latter  had  Fused  the  WaL 
Historians  of  the  time  of  Serems  mention  the  Wall  as  already  ezistiqg.  Hc^ 
coming  to  subjngate  inrbolent  tribes,  improTcd  many  Bonaa  worka^  and 
among  them  the  Wall,  which  had  been  in  acTcral  plaees  deotroyod.    Dr. 
Bmce  thinka  that  the  Wall  still  bears  evidence  of  devastation  cfceted,  and 
tepairad  in  the  time  of  this  emperor.    Hence,  probably,  the  common  aa»- 
dati<m  of  his  name  with  the  great  military  barrier. 

Doriog  the  centuries  following  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  the  Wall 
fell  into  decay.    Its  subsequent  histoiy  is  connected  with  many  a  lougk 
border-fight  and  feud.     By  turns,  ita  strongholds  served  the  purpose  of 
vengeful  Englishmen,  bent  upon  punishing  the  marauders  who  had  invited 
their  fiunilies  and  flocks,  and  then  of  enterprising  borderers  and   Cale- 
donians who  lived  on  what  they  could  catch.    As  years  rolled  awny,  the 
usual  late  of  man's  works  has  overtaken  this  proud  fabric    For  mika  of 
its  course  its  foundations  are  either  buried  or  altogethw  broken  up  ; 
where  remnants  survive  just  to  show  us  what  the  original  stmcture 
and  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  vigilance  of  archcologistB  will  i est i  sin  fnilhcr 
desolation.    In  favoured  sttoations  the  Wall  stands  to  thb  day  several  feet 
high,  and  the  stones  lie  as  they  were  cut,  fixed,  and  adjusted  by  Bomn 
hands.    The  other  works,  though  in  various  stages  of  disintcgntion,  can 
generally  be  traced  in  bold  and  indubitable  outline. 

One  of  the  best-preserved  portions  of  the  Wall  (on  which,  alao^  same 
judicious  excavation  has  been  employed)  is  a  '*  station "  about  midway 
per  Kmam  Vaiii,    Seven  hundred  and  thirty  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  on  the  slope  of  a  basaltic  elevation,  it  forms  a  good  natural  defmci^ 
•and  overlooks  a  vast  extent  of  country.    Here  are  not  only  remains  of  the 
Wall,  but  of  a*  town  of  some  sise.    The  lines  of  the  streets,  the  ground-pirn 
of  houses  and  baths,  with  gateways  standing  several  feet  high,  are  vlnbl^ 
Altars,  inscribed  to  Jupiter,  and  other  Roman  deities,  have  been  fooa^ 
hwe ;  with  statues^  pilasters,  and  other  architectural  fragments ;  as  weQ  si 
many  implements  of  military  and  domestic  life.      Its  original  nsmc,  ai 
traced  in  the  *^  NotiHa  Imperii,**  the  **  Army  List  **  of  the  Empire,  and  ia 
Antonine'a  **  Itinerary,*'  was  Boreovicus ;  but  it  ia  now  known  as  the 
**  Homesteads."     From    the  excellent   preservation   of    its  ruins,  their 
number,  and  their  superiority,  Dr.  Stukeley  called  it  the  **  Tadmor  of 
Britain."    This  station  was  the  goal  of  our  evening  excursion. 

Borcovicus  waa,  in  form,  a  paraUelogram,— the  oidinary  figuiu  cf 
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militaiy  towns.    The  Wall,  which  maj  now  he  traced  for  many  miles  oyer 
height  and  hollow,  east  and  west,  runs  past  the  town,  and  makes  its  north- 
ern houndary.    The  walls  on  the  other  sides  remain  in  comparative  integ- 
rity.   We  passed  in  at  the  east  gateway,  where  the  ruts  worn  in  the  stone 
by  chariot-wheels  still  remain,  and  a  socket  cut  beneath  the  door-post 
■hows  where  the  hinge  once  tamed.    A  few  yards  inside  are  revealed  the 
foundations  of  a  banqueting-room  or  conncil-hall ;  and  other  appendages 
of  a  great  boilding  lie  around.    At  the  centre  of  the  **  station  *'  b  a  huge 
pedestal,  which  in  later  times  might  have  served  as  a  base  for  a  market- 
cross.    The  principal  streets  run  directly  north  and  sonth,  east  and  west, 
"with  strong  gate-entrances,  defended  by  guard-chambers,  one  at  each  end. 
Facing  the  north,  the  Wall,  about  six  feet  high,  and  of  great  thickness, 
OTerlooks  a  deep  precipice,  on  the  edge  of  which  there  is  space  left  for  the 
road  to  the  gateway.    This  northern  entrance  is  the  finest  piece  of  mason- 
^rork  on  the  Wall,  except  the  bridge  which  crossed  the  Tyne  at  Choller- 
ford.    A  profusion  of  figured  slabs  and  architectural  ornaments  lie  about 
the  southern  gateway.    Vestiges  of  the  former  life  are  very  numerous. 
Just  outside  the  northern  wall  is  a  concavity,  once  used  as  an  amphitheatre, 
—where,  perhaps,  British  slaves  have  been  **  butchered  to  make  a  Roman 
lioliday.*'    Near  the  opening  in  the  wall  butslde  the  town,  by  which  the 
people  passed  to  this  scene  of  amusement,  is  the  site  of  a  villa,  where,  in 
the  blackened  fluesy  soot  was  found  but  a  few  years  ago.    On  the  walls  of  the 
'western  guard-chamber,  it  is  evident,  knives  have  been  sharpened.    Besides 
the  more  important  relics  which  the  spade  turns  up,  there  are  multifarious 
fragments  of  pottery  and  iron,  charcoal  and  animal  remigns,  with  weapons 
of  warfare,  among  which  are  large  conical  stones,  in  form  not  unlike  an 
Armstrong  shell,  which  were  thrown  by  catapults.    We  meditated  a  short 
space  on  a  rusty  nail,  recently  brought  to  light,  which  was  four  inches 
long,  and  of  peculiar  type, — as  the  thought  arose,  that,  possibly,  a  coarse 
instrument  like  this  was  used  by  Roman  soldiers,  to  transfix  sacred  hands, 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago. 

From  the  northern  eminence  there  spreads  out  before  us  a  broad  and 
well-cultivated  valley,  where  the  horses  of  the  camp,  with  many  cattle, 
once  fed.  Several  mountain  tarns  vary  the  beautiful  scenes  to  the  north, 
and  indicate  an  unfailing  water-supply.  About  half  a  mile  to  the  right  of 
the  tom-n  is  a  descent  with  an  opening  in  the  Wall,  called  **  Busy  Gap,'*  * 
a  place  famous  for  many  a  border  skirmish.  In  this  same  neighbourhood 
is  a  ditch  called  '^  Cruel  Syke,"  which,  local  tradition  says,  ran  with  blood 
for  two  days,  during  one  of  these  struggles.    That  generation  has  passed 


*  The  inhabittnu  of  this  countiy  were,  down  to  a  centuiy  ago,  notoriona  for  vio- 
lence ind  crime.  A  <*  Busy-Oap  rogue  **  was  a  tenn  of  great  reproach.  Camden 
and  Cotton  durat  not  venture  into  thoae  parts,  because  of  *'  the  rank  robbers  there- 
abouu.**  We  need  not  laj,  that  the  social  reformation  of  the  last  handred  yean  has 
extended  to  thia  region ;  which  is  now  inhabited,  though  scantily,  by  a  peacefiil  and 
faiCelUgent  people. 
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away*    Thej  fonght,  and  stole,  and  died  ;  while  the  barren  tenitory  te 
which  they  contended  passed  into  the  hands  of  strangen. 

In  the  sixteen  hundred  years  which  hare  elapsed  since  these  stones  weis 
placed  in  order  by  builders  from  the  sunny  south,  we  might  find  raslemb 
for  an  endless  meditation.    How  yain  seem  the  joy  and  woe  of  hnmaB  lift, 
in  the  presence  of  these  half-buried  walls,  dishonoured  altars,  and  memcii* 
toes  of  Tanished  greatness,— the  only  remembrancers  of  men  whose  dsiims 
hare  been  forgotten  a  thousand  years !    The  sun  now  setting  in  golden 
splendour  beamed  on  their  eyes,  as  it  beams  on  ours ;  the  same  hills  isd 
sky  were  theirs ;  Simonside  and  Cheviot  were  their  landmarks,  and  perhaps 
flashed  with  their  beacon-fires  to  the  north,  and  the  answering  signsl  was 
seen  on  the  dim  and  distant  Cross-Fell  in  the  south.    But  how  £rail  is 
man !    They  have  left  their  impress  upon  the  governments  and  peoples  of 
the  earth ;  their  memory  holds  an  enduring  place  in  history  and  literatare ; 
otherwise,  the  mightiest  creation  of  time  has  ceased  to  be.     How  modem 
and  young  seem  the  most  venerable  institutions  of  England  in  the  preseoee 
of  these  hoary  antiquities  of  Pagan  Rome !     This  town  floarisbed  when 
London  was  a  collection  of  huts,  when  Manchester  and  Glasgow  were  not 
When  these  houses  were  first  filled  with  life,  and  Tnngrian  soldiers  trod 
these  rough  battlements,  or  acted  the  sentinel  on  these  gateways,  the 
inhabitants  of  Britain  were  little  more  than  painted  savages,  worshippim 
in  Druidical  circles,  adoring  oak  trees,  and  consuming  children  and  old 
people  in  baskets.    The  Saxon  times,  with  their  incessant  warfare  agaiast 
older  inhabitants  or  Danish  invaders, — famous  with  the  names  of  Atfred 
the  Great)  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  Bede  the  historian, — seem  to  beloiif 
to  immemorial  age.    A  crumbling  church -tower,  or  a  window,  is  left  to 
tell  of  awakening  taste  and  a  spreading  Chrbtianity.    But  this  Wall  m 
half  in  ruins  when  Alfred  was  hunting  the  Danes,  and  Bede  was  penDio; 
his  history  at  Jarrow.    The  age  of  Norman  ascendency,  and  that  of  the 
CrosadeSy  were  almost  as  far  from  the  era  of  Roman  occupation  as  they  aie 
from  us.    We,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  see  the  Pope- 
dom almost  entirely  divested  of  the  temporal  power  which  it  has  used  with 
so  little  advantage  to  mankind  during  a  thousand  years.    But  the  kat 
Roman  legion  had  forsaken  the  shores  of  Albion  three  hundred  and  ifiy 
year^,  when  Charlemagne  endowed  the  Pope  with  r^al  estate.    And  tioM 
would  fail  to  tell  of  the  armies  that  have  fought,  and  of  the  myriads  that 
have  lived  and  fulfilled  their  destiny  ;  of  the  progress  of  science,  civilin- 
tion,  and  religion ;  of  the  memorable  conflicts  of  opinion,  not  unstained 
with  blood,  which  hava  been  enacted  within  the  four  seas  of  this  ooee 
barbarous  Britain,  since  the  troops  of  Hadrian  raised  and  guarded  this 
ancient  rampart. 

In  fifteen  hundred  years  to  come,  shall  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  be  a  matter 
of  history,  as  is  the  old  Roman  now  ?  Shall  learned  curiosity  piy  ost 
with  care  the  relics  of  this  strange  and  ubiquitous  race,  who  covered  Iht 
face  of  the  earth ;  just  as  the  savans  of  our  day  seek  fbasils,  and  Celtic 
flints,  and  Assyrian  slabs  7    Shall  the  ^  coming  man  **  from  Otahcite^  «r 
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from  New-Zealand,  yeritably  meditate  over  the  ruins  of  St.  Paurs,  or  dig 
for  bits  of  glass  at  Sydenham,  to  adorn  some  southern  museum  T 

But  night  is  gathering,  and  wo  hare  fire  miles  to  go.  So  we  hasten 
back  in  the  clear  moonlight,  which  clothes  the  mountains  in  new  majesty, 
showen  a  softer  grace  on  the  winding  valley,  and  suits  the  complexion  of 
our  thoughts,  as  we  contrast  our  few  and  fleeting  days  with  the  ages  of  the 
past,  and  the  illimitable  times  that  are  yet  to  be. 

S. 


HORiB  BIBLICJS. 
No.  LXXXVI THE  HOSANNA. 

As  in  the  transfiguration,  so  in  the  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem,  ouf 
blessed  Lord  put  o£f  the  garb  of  humiliation.  Before  the  inhabitants  of  the 
heavenly  Paradise  He  appeared  in  a  garment  of  light ;  before  the  multitude 
of  the  earthly  city  He  assumed  the  state  of  an  earthly  Prince.  At  the 
transfigumtion  His  Godhead  was  attested  by  a  voice  from  the  excellent 
glory ;  in  the  procession  from  Bethany  to  Jerusalem  it  was  attested  by 
the  voices  and  the  actions  of  the  people.  This  fact  deserves  to  be  considered, 
by  noting  well  the  circumstances  of  so  singular  an  event.  Singular^  we  say, 
because  it  stands  unparalleled  among  the  incidents  of  our  Saviour's  life. 

After  a  visit  to  Jericho,  our  Lord,  with  His  disciples,  returned  toward 
Jerusalem,  to  be  present  at  the  Feast  of  the  Passover.  There  worshippers 
were  at  the  same  time  gathering,  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  from 
many  parts  of  the  world,  to  keep  that  feast  in  the  holy  city.  Intelli- 
gence of  the  Saviour's  miracles  had  spread  far  and  wide,  was  heard  in 
every  synagogue,  and  was  made  the  subject  of  earnest  conversation  in 
regions  far  beyond  the  influence  of  those  companies  of  Pliarisees,  Sadducees, 
and  Scribes,  in  which  counsel  had  been  so  often  held  to  take  away  Hia 
life.  Devout  Jews  in  every  nation  under  heaven  were  moved  to  search 
into  the  meaning  of  inspired  Scriptures,  comparing  passages  of  the  pro* 
phecies  with  those  reports  of  His  mighty  works  which  came  to  them  from 
day  to  day. 

At  that  juncture  Jesus  and  the  disciples,  moving  towards  Jerusalem,  like 
the  rest,  came  once  more  within  sight  of  Bethphage,  a  small  village  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  Bethany,  a  larger  place  on  the 
same  side,  where  Laaarus  and  his  sisters  lived,  with  wHom  our  Lord  chose 
to  rest  for  a  little.  The  miraculous  resurrection  of  Lazarus  was  now  divulged  ; 
tbe  fame  of  it  drew  away  many  Jews  from  the  priests  and  the  Pharisees  ; 
and,  when  it  was  heard  in  the  city  that  He  who  had  raised  the  dead  from 
the  grave  bad  come  thither  again,  **  much  people  of  the  Jews  came,  not  for 
Jesus*  sake  only,  but  that  they  might  see  Lazarus  also,  whom  He  had  raised 
from  the  dead.*'  (John  xii.  0.) 

So  the  streets  of  Bethany  were  full  of  strangers,  going  to  and  fro ;  the 
Prophet  of  Nazareth,  and  His  friend  Lazarus,  were  objects  of  inquisitive 
attention ;  and  it  might  seem,  just  then,  to  be  a  question,  whether  the 
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people  were  throAging  idly  to  look  upon  a  won^r,  or  whether  they  wire 
eomiDg  to  paj  homage  to  the  King  of  leiaeL 

The  meek  and  lowly  One,  who  once  eat  weary  by  Jaeob'i  wiD,  new 
assnmee  authority,  and  sends  His  disciples  to  Bethphage,  the  viUsge  Ofcr 
•gunst  them,  to  impress  for  His  service  an  assi  which.  He  told  thuB,  tbij 
should  find,  tied,  at  a  place  where  two  ways  meL  It  was  the  cmUiia  of 
persons  in  authority  to  send  their  servants  to  impress  either  penon  or 
animalsy  or  to  take  possession  of  property,  for  the  public  service ;  and  wbst* 
ever  was  so  claimed  ceased,  for  the  time,  to  be  at  the  diapoeal  of  its  ownw.* 
The  disciples  went  most  obediently  on  this  errand,  found  the  odt,  predad/ 
as  their  Master  had  described,  '*tied  by  the  door  without  in  a  plaee  wliot 
two  ways  met ;  and  they  looee  him.  And  certain  of  them  that  stood  then 
said  unto  them,  What  do  ye,  loosing  the  ooU  I  And  they  asid  onto  ^sn 
even  as  Jesus  had  commanded,'' — **  Because  the  Lord  hath  need  of  him," 
^*^  and  they  let  them  go."  (Matt.  xzi.  2, 3 ;  Mark  xi.  6, 6 ;  Luke  liz, 
dl.)  Thus  did  the  owners  of  the  ass  acknowledge  the  right  of  Jesa%  ^  the 
Lord,"  to  use  this  authority ;  as  if  they  were  conscious  that,  amidst  sll 
poverty,  He  had  possessed  a  real  dignity,  and  rights  attendant.  They 
dered  Him  an  unquestioning  submission,  and  sent  Him  the  oolt^  an  ssinil 
adapted,  by  the  custom  of  the  country,  to  the  use  of  a  pexaooege  of  tht 
highest  dignity.  (Judges  v.  10 ;  x.  4 ;  xii.  14.) 

Nor  is  this  exertion  of  prerogadve  all  that  it  behoves  us  to  obeerre.  It 
was  **  a  colt  whereon  yet  never  man  had  sat."  Even  ao,  when  the  sik  of 
6o4  was  to  be  brought  back  from  the  country  of  the  Philistines,  it  was  laid 
in  a  new  cart,  and  the  cart  was  drawn  by  two  milch  kine  ''on  which  thoie 
had  come  no  yoke."  £ven  the  heathen  employed  in  the  aervice  of  thor 
temples  tfitaofitcMrsMsiifMfiatf,  kine  which  had  never  felt  the  yoke.  Hov- 
ever  dim  the  perception  of  the  peofde  in  general  might  have  been,  at  thn 
moment  a  thought  of  sacredness  must  have  possessed  the  mind  of  evoijoM 
who  noted  this  particular  circumstance,  wherennto  we  may  rossonsMy 
Attach  a  high  si^tficanoe,-*4hat  the  beast  of  which  the  Lord  had  need  «• 
one  which  had  not  yet  ever  been  made  common  by  the  aervice  of  msn. 

Blind  indeed  are  those  expositors  who  can  perceive  nothing  beyond  ft^ 
innate  ooincidenoes  in  the  eeene  which  now  unfolds,  nor  diseover,  la  tkt 
honours  rendered  by  the  multitudes,  anything  more  than  a  popular  oaths- 
aiasm.    For,  no  sooner  do  the  sacred  historians  reoord  the  enand  of  tb 

^  Not  only  kiogi,  bat  other  men  In  power,  euiciied  this  jntogadwt,  Ita it* 
related  of  one  Rabbi  £lesar,apenonofgieat  wealth,  that,  so  he  Irsfdlod  in  diig«^ 
on  foot,  for  the  take  of  humility,  a  party  of  his  own  Mrranta  met  him,  andL  not  kai*- 
ing  him  to  be  their  master,  compelled  him  to  work  as  a  day-labOorcr  ibr  the  pRMt 
In  the  Mischna  there  is  a  law,  that,  if  anyone  takes  on  hire  an  ass  ftr  a  joaniff»«* 
they  Impress  it,  the  owner  shall  say,  «  Behold,  UUai  thf  dupomL^  (Tm.if'.h 
136.)  Under  the  word  Mn:^  J  M,  in  BuztorTs  Rabbinical  Lexieoo,  BMSth  sw"*** 
inibzmation  is  to  be  Ibond  on  tliis  soliject ;  and  modi  moie  to  the  poist  A«  ■* 
passages  usually  quoted  fiom  Greek  writers  in  iUustratiao  of  Ae  word  ^ifofdm,  eU^ 
is  used  in  the  New  Testament,  and  is  to  bo  explained  by  the  cnstom  of  FkWsty 
lather  than  by  that  of  Persia. 
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diflcipleSy  than  they  state  the  reason  of  it : — **  All  this  was  done,  that  it 
miglyt  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophet,  saying,  Tell  ye  the 
daughter  of  Sion,  Behoid,  thy  King  oometh  unto  thee,  meek,  and  sitting 
upon  an  aes,  and  a  colt  the  foal  of  an  ass.'*  Zechsriah  is  the  prophet 
quoted.  The  Scribes  themsefyes  must  have  been  reminded  of  this  prophecy 
before  that  day  was  over ;  and  it  is  most  remarkable,  that  the  best  and  most 
eminent  Jewish  commentators  agree  in  applying  it  to  the  King  Messiah  ;  * 
and  some  of  them  discourse  wisely  on  the  meekness  of  this  King,  who 
should  come  to  deliver  Jerusalem,  not  with  cavalry  or  any  force  of  armi^ 
but  with  meekness,  bringing  salvation* 

Thus  far  went  the  preparation  ;  and  now  comes  the  triumph,  when  soma 
of  the  disciples  take  off  their  garments,  and  ley  them  on  the  ass,  that  the 
Lord  may  mount  it,  and  proceed.  This  act  of  theirs  was  nothing  less  than 
the  inanguration  of  a  King, — the  King  whose  advent  to  His  people  was  pre- 
dicted by  Zechariah.  It  was  a  primitive  and  natural  ceremony,  probably 
observed  on  many  occasions  of  popular  election  or  acceptance  of  a  kiug,  and 
once  recorded  in  Old-Testament  history.  The  narrative  occnra  in  2  Kings 
iz.,  where  we  read  that  the  followers  of  Jehu  **  hasted,  and  took  every  man 
his  garment,  and  put  it  under  him  on  the  top  of  the  stairs,"  (steps  of  the 
public  sun-dial,}  **  and  blew  with  trumpets,  saying,  Jehu  is  king." 

We  need  not  stay  to  prove  what  is  already  known  to  every  intelligent 
reader,  that  there  was  nothing  inconsistent  with  propriety  in  our  Lord's 
thus  riding  on  an  ass,  but  altogether  the  contrary  ;  t  nor  is  it  necessary  to 
remark,  that,  according  to  the  law  of  MoseS|  horses  were  not  to  be  kept  in 
Palestine,  nor  should  there  beany  cavalry  in  the  Hebrew  army.  Royally, 
then,  did  the  King  of  Sion  ride  on.  A  very  great  multitude,  wXttaros  6x^^  f» 
^log  gathered  together  at  Jerusalem  to  keep  the  Feast  of  the  Passover, 
poured  out  of  the  city  when  they  heard  that  He  was  at  Bethany,  already  sur- 
rounded by  hundreds  of  people,  and  came  to  meet  Him.    Then  did  all  the 

*  Jarchi,  for  example,  on  Eech.  ix.  9,  says,  that  "  this  cannot  be  explained  of  any 
other  than  the  King  Messiah  ;  for  it  Is  said  of  Him,  in  the  next  verse, '  His  dominion 
shall  be  from  sea  even  to  sea.*  **  This  commentator,  however,  while  he  cannot  set  aside 
the  ancient  interpretation  of  the  prophecy,  denies  its  application  to  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ ;  adding  to  the  words  now  qaotcd,  **  But  we  do  not  find  that  such  a  one  would 
goven  the  Israelites  in  the  time  of  the  second  house.**  Breithanpt,  in  his  note  on 
this  place  of  Jarchi,  adduces  a  large  body  of  evidence  in  confirmation  of  the  fiict  now 
stated,  that  the  Jews  have  rightly  understood  the  prophecy  of  Zechariah  to  relate  to 
the  Messiah. 

i  Patriarchs,  prophets,  senators,  and  princes,  all  rode  on  asses.  While  some 
Greek  writers  consider  the  use  of  this  beast  to  be  an  indication  of  meanness,  and  the 
Alexandrian  translators  of  the  Septnagint,  with  their  Egyptian  ideas,  may  sometimes 
^  into  the  same  misuke,  a  passage  In  one  of  the  Homilies  of  Chiysostom  proves 
that  no  such  notion  had  place  in  the  diocese  of  Constantinople.  This  eloquent 
bishop,  expostulating  with  some  unreasonable  persons  who  would  have  him  dismiss  his 
servants,  and  watt  upon  himself,  quotes  a, charge  they  bring  against  him  in  these 
words  I  "But  be  has  servants,  too,  who  wait  upon  him,  and  he  rides  upon  an  ass 
Ml  M  Ibw  ix«^<>"  {ffom.  /.  in  Titum.)  Quite  consistent  with  his  courtly 
habits. 
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people  hail  film  as  the  promised  Son  of  David*  Some  **  ajmid  Unix  gov 
menta  in  the  way ;  others  cut  down  branches  from  the  trsei^  sod  itnwed 
them  in  the  way.*'  Scarcely  could  anything  hare  been  more  ezpnnTeof 
profound  submission,  or  of  unreserved  homage.  In  the  same  manner  did 
the  Roman  soldiers,  serving  under  Cato  the  Censor,  pay  him  reverenoe, 
when,  cm  his  leaving  the  army  to  return  to  Rome,  they  thiew  off  their 
cloaks,  and  cavpeted  the  ground,  that  he  might  walk  over  them. 

But  now  the  great  multitude  pays  Jesus  more,  /or  morv^  thaa  njil 
honour,  in  such  an  acclamation  as  they  oould  not  have  addresnd  to  aoy 
mortal  prince.    Even  the  strewing  of  branches  in  the  way  was  a  rdigiosi 
action,  although  at  first  sight  it  may  not  appear  to  have  been  such.  Atthf 
descent  of  the  Mount  of  Olives^  where  the  high  road  swept  round  its  Use, 
the  people  *'  cut  down  branches  from  the  trees,'*  not,  of  course,  committiog 
any  depredation  on  private  property,  which  our  Lord  would  not  hvn 
suffered,  but  taking  what  grew  there  for  a  public  use.    A  psse^e  mtht 
Mischna,  which  is  a  collection  of  documents  made  little  more  than  a  cea* 
tury  after  thb  event,  and  which,  therefore,  preserves  the  traditions  snd  eae* 
toms  of  preceding  ages,  throws  great  light  on  this  apparently  minor  ioo- 
dent : — **  There  was  a  place  near  Jerusalem,"  says  the  compiler,  *'  which 
was  called  exempiedy*  (hyio,)  whither  they  went  down,  and  took  theoec 
branches  of  a  kind  of  willow,  and  brought  them  to  lift  up  on  the  sides  of 
the  altar"  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  {De  TabemaeuliM,  cap.  iv^  sect  4.) 
To  this  forest,  reserved  for  sacred  use,  the  people  went,  as  if  it  were  finr  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  rather  than  the  Passover ;  as  if  the  solemnitifls  of  • 
departing  sacrifice  were  forgotten,  for  gladness  at  the  approach  of  Him  who 
ahould  put  that  sacrifice  away  by  the  offering  of  a  better ; — and  there  ihtj 
suddenly  and  spontaneously  adopted  the  ceremonial  of  the  more  jojosi 
Festival.    At  that  Festival  the  people  were  used  to  ring  the  hnndrcd-ssd- 
eighteenth  Psalm ;  and  when  they  came  to  the  words^  ( jBtMoiuM,  H^*nj^^V)n) 
•— *'  Save,  Lord,  we  beseech  Thee  :  0  Lord,  we  beseech  Thee,  send  dov 
prosperity," — they  raised  the  green  branches  which  they  carried  in  their 
hands,  and,  waving  them  in  the  mr,  cried  aloud,  **  Hosan-na  I  mfe,  ve 
beseech  Thee  i "    And  this  part  of  the  ceremonial  was  called  *'  the  gne' 
Hosanna."    It  was  performed,  however,  in  the  courts  of  the  temple,  vhieh 
resounded  as  with  peals  of  thunder,  while  the  cry  was  repeated  sod  pro- 
longed.   At  that  time  every  face  was  turned  toward  the  great  alter,  §*> 
the  entrance  to  the  holy  of  holies,  called  also  **  the  porch"  by  the  Pnphrt 
Habakkuk ;  and,  as  the  vast  congregation  shouted,  the  priests  mu^ 
round  the  altar  seven  times,  and  sounded  their  trumpets  loud  sod  k^ 
This  done,  they  raised  another  cry  :  **  Beauty  to  thee,  0  altar  I    Beui7 
to  thee,  O  altar !    To  the  Lord,  and  to  thee^  O  altar !    To  the  Lord,  8n4  to 
thee,  0  altar  1 " 

•  Rabbi  Obadiah  de  Bartenon  says,  that  the  place  was  veiy  iietr  to  Jaati^ 
and  vas  also  called  H*ibp  (Colonia),-.a  name  given  by  the  Rabbia  to  pbces  at^ 
from  tribute,  as  this  place  was,  on  aceount  of  the  willows  which  were  gio»»  ** 
for  the  use  of  the  temple.  (SurenhwU  Mitohna,  torn.  iL,  p.  »74.) 
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But  their  demonstrations  of  rejoicing  at  the  festival  were  not  yetooncluded. 
Devout  men,  well  accustomed  to  this  service,  with  Levites  and  their  instru* 
ments  of  music,  followed  the  thousands  of  people  as  thej  dispersed.  Descend- 
ing the  fifteen  steps  from  the  court  of  Israel  to  the  court  of  the  women,  they 
sang  and  played  the  fifteen  Psalms  of  Degrees ;  and  then  two  priests,  carry- 
ing trumpets,  walked  with  them  to  the  eastern  gate.  There  they  stood  in 
silence  for  a  moment ;  and  then,  all  turning  round,  and  looking  steadily 
towards  the  west,  they  pronounced  aloud  these  words :  ^  Our  fathers  who 
were  in  this  place  turned  their  backs  upon  the  temple,  and  their  faces  to 
the  east,  and  bowed  them  down  toward  the  rising  of  the  sun  ;  but,  as  for 
us,  our  eyes  are  unto  the  Lord."  {De  TabemacuUsy  cap.  v.,  sect.  4.) 

Rabbi  Judah  the  Holy  did  not  record  these  observances  to  add  force  to 
the  narrative  of  the  Evangelists ;  but  we  may  lay  the  Mischna  and  the 
Gospel  side  by  side,  and  gather  some  instruction  from  the  comparison. 
The  great  multitude,  for  that  day  emancipated  from  the  bondage  of  tradi- 
tions, and  fi^m  the  dread  of  rulers,  came  forth  to  meet  their  Lord.  Th^ 
changed  the  feoH.  They  neither  lapsed  into  the  Baal-worship  of  those 
recreant  **  fathers^"  nor  did  they  turn  to  the  desecrated  altar,  or  to  the 
deserted  sanctuary ;  but  they  came,  without  either  priest,  or  Levite,  or 
timbrel,  or  truinpet.  They  ascribed  no  beauty  to  the  altar.  They  made 
no  commemoration  of  the  temple.  But  they  called  prophecies  to  mind, 
and  acknowledged  the  King  that  came  to  them  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 
Indeed,  the  daughter  of  Sion  shouted.  And,  with  a  sublime  trust  in  Him 
who  brought  them  salvation,  the  people  adored  His  Godhead,  and  spake 
forth  a  mystery  which  was  hidden  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  but  on  that 
day  revealed  unto  babes.  The  multitudes  that  went  before,  and  the  mul- 
titudes that  followed,  cried.  They  cried,  with  deep  and  impassioned  im- 
portunity, to  the  Son  of  David,  **  Hosan-na  I "  *'  0  save  us,  we  beseech 
Thee !  Blessed  is  He  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.*'  And  then, 
instead  of  an  Amen,  they  pronounced,  inspired  as  they  must  have  been  by 
an  ante-pentecostal  influence,  another  prayer, — **  Hosanna  in  the  highest^*^^ 
even  in  heaven.  **  There^  in  heaven,  let  our  cry  be  registered.  May  God 
confirm  it!" 

On  that  day  a  few  ambitious  men  did  not  take  Christ  by  force,  to  make 
Him  a  King ;  but  a  nation,  for  that  hour  taught  of  God,  came  forth  to  pay 
Him  worship,  and  to  leave  on  record  a  grand  confession  in  perpetual  rebuke 
of  Socinian  infidelity,  and  in  sure  anticipation  of  the  time  when  every  knee 
shall  bow,  and  every  tongue  confess  that  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  the 
Father.  B. 


JOHN  FLAXMAN,  THE  SCULPTOR. 

When  we  read  Cunningham's  account  of  this  distinguished  British  sculp- 
tor, we  must  believe  that  the  world  has  seldom  seen  a  better  man  : — ^his 
mind  eamesty  his  temper  serene,  his  affections  benevolent ;  his  whole  cha- 
racter glowing  with  the  beaatifol  light  of  cheerful  piety.    Religion  was 
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not,  with  him,  a  thing  set  apart  for  occasional  use ;  it  was  the  rinfyio; 
principle  of  his  existence ;  it  gnided  every  feeling  of  the  man  and  the  sititt ; 
blended  with  ererj  thought,  and  passed  into  erery  action.  Much  of  tlie 
simplicity  and  spiritnality  of  his  character  is  reflected  in  his  marbles  isd 
drawings,  which  are  remarkable  for  an  expression  of  serene  loTeliocsB  nd 
quiet  devotion ;  his  favourite  works  being  those  in  which  he  embodied  pas- 
sages  of  Scripture.  His  labours  for  the  Wedgwood  potteries  at  first  min- 
tained  him ;  abstemious  as  he  was  in  all  things,  save  a  hungering  tod 
thirsting  for  knowledge. 

In  1782,  when  twenty-seven  yean  of  age,  he  hired  an  humble  hone  and 
studio  in  Wardour^street,  and  built  up  a  happy  little  home  with  his  amiable, 
accomplished  bride,  Ann  Denman,  worthy  of  her  husband.  She  had  great 
taste  for  art  and  literature ;  was  skilful  in  French  and  Italian,  and  knew 
something  of  Greek.  But,  better  still,  she  admired  her  husband's  geniiM» 
encouraged  his  efforts ;  regulated  his  home  with  neatness,  prudence^  and 
modesty ;  arranged  his  drawings,  managed  his  correspondence,  and  was  a 
second  self  to  him.  Happy  in  his  marriage,  Flaxman  renewed  his  stadia 
with  double  zeal  and  spirit,  and  worked  with  added  intensity  ;  so  cootn- 
dieting  the  old  bachelor  judgment  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, — **Sir,  ^  fM 
Aans  married  a  wif€y  I  teUycu^  ycu  are  rtMMdfor  an  artiMJ*  **  Ann,"  said 
John,  **  I  am  ruined  for  an  artist !  **  ^  John,"  said  she,  *<  how  haa  thb 
happened ?  who  has  done  it?"  **  It  happened  in  the  church,"  replied  be, 
**  and  Ann  Denraan  has  done  it.  So  says  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds ;  bat  I  will 
show  him,  Ann,  that  wedlock  is  for  a  man's  good  ;  for  I  shall  go  to  Roaae 
to  study,  and  you  shall  come  with  me."  And  so  he  did  ;  and  during  hii 
seven  years  in  the  Via  Felice  the  modest  Ann  sat  beside  him,  uding  hiai 
by  her  knowledge,  and  by  her  taste.  They  loved  each  other  truly  asd 
entirely,  read  the  same  books,  thought.the  same  thoughts,  andiAoH^  «ML 
They  prized  the  same  friends,  while  they  were  happy  in  each  other,  aad 
never  wished  to  be  an  hour  apart.  An  air  of  devout  quiet  reigned  throogb- 
out  their  humble  home,  whether  in  Rome  or  in  London.  The  medek  ba 
made,  and  the  designs  he  drew,  were  not  more  serene  than  himself;  asd 
his  Ann  had  that  meek  composure  of  manner  which  he  so  much  kmi 
in  art. 

Some  of  his  illustrations  of  the  **  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  eqnal  that  religioBS 
allegory  in  simplicity,  and  even  surpass  it  in  loftinees.  For  simpUcilr, 
loveliness,  and  grace,  his  works  of  art  are  unique. 

In  dress,  Flaxman  was  plain  as  a  Quaker.  When  distinguished  asd 
opulent,  he  kept  no  coach  or  livery  servants :  but  he  was  liberal  to  kn 
workpeople,  continued  their  wages  in  illness,  paid  their  doctor^a  biBs 
acquainted  himself  with  their  families  and  domestic  wants,  and  aided  tben 
with  grace  and  delicacy  ;  so  that  they  used  to  call  him  **tkehett  maaUrGU 
ever  made.**  He  lived  as  if  he  did  not  belong  to  thb  worid ;  and  indeed  b< 
was  net  ofity  for  ^  his  citizenship  was  in  heaven."  He  dined  at  ooe,  wwkad 
as  few  beside  did  after  dinner,  for  his  meal  was  temperate  and  refirasbiqg. 
He  drank  tea  with  his  wife  at  six,  and  never  was  found  where  he  HJgbt 
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h&ve  been,— oae  of  a  rich  or  noble  party  in  the  eTeoings.  His  home  was 
luippyy  and  he  enjoyed  it  fully ;  and  when  he  saw  frienda  there,  his  con* 
versation  was  lively,  gay,  and  even  eloquent. 

For  thirty-eight  years  Flaxman's  domestic  enjoyment  was  unbroken : 
his  health  good,  his  spirits  equable ;  and  his  wife,  to  whom  his  fame  was 
happiness,  ever  at  his  side,  supplying  to  him  the  want  of  children,  as  he 
did  to  her,  for  they  were  all  the  world  to  each  other.  When  any  difficulty 
in  composition  occurred,  he  would  say  with  a  smile,  **  Ask  Mrs.  Flaxman, 
she  is  my  dictionary .''  But  the  hour  of  separation  approached,  and  this 
tender  union  was  interrupted,  not  dissolred,  by  her  death  in  the  year  1820. 
From  this  period  Flaxman  was  never  sgain  the  same.  He  was  now  sixty- 
five,  surrounded  with  the  applause  of  the  world ;  but  the  one  who  had 
shared  his  joys  and  sorrows  was  gone  from  his  side,  and  none  could  replace 
her  or  comfort  him.  He  continued  to  work  as  usual ;  but»  even  in  his 
cheerful  intercourse  with  the  most  favoured  friends,  his  spirit  seemed 
lethaigic    His  health  soon  became  feeble,  though  he  suffered  little  pain* 

One  morning  a  stranger  called  on  him,  and,  presenting  a  book,  said, 
**  This  work.  Sir,  was  sent  you  by  an  Italian  artist ;  and  I  am  requested  by 
him  to  apologise  for  its  extraordinary  dedication,  Al  ambra  di  Fkutman* 
(*To  the  shade  of  Flaxman.')  But  it  was  reported  in  Italy  that  you  wen 
dead.  The  report  was  believed ;  and  my  friend,  wishing  to  show  the  world 
how  much  he  esteemed  your  genius,  has  inscribed  his  book  as  you  see. 
No  sooner  was  the  book  published,  and  the  mistake  irreparable,  than  the 
report  of  your  death  was  happily  contradicted  ;  and  the  author  b^  you  to 
receive  his  work,  as  an  apology  for  his  mistake."  Flaxman  smiled,  accepted 
the  book  with  his  usual  modesty,  and  mentioned  the  circumstance  as  auriaui 
to  his  own  family  (a  sister  and  sister-in-law)  and  to  some  other  close 
friends. 

This  singular  occurrence  took  place  on  the  2d  of  December,  1826.  The 
next  day  he  took  a  cold,  from  which  he  never  recovered  ;  and  he  died,  as 
he  had  lived,  in  perfect  peace,  on  the  7th  of  December,  just  five  days  after 
the  presentation  of  the  Italian  work  so  strangely  dedicated. 

The  following  words  are  inscribed  on  his  tomb: — ''John  Flaxman, 

R.A.P.S.,  tohoBe  mortal  U/e  woi  a  eonsUmi  preparaiMn  for  a  bUued  fsiMor- 

fo/tff.    His  spirit  returned  to  the  Divine  Giver  on  the  7th  of  December, 

1826,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age." 

R.   VT .  T. 


HEBRON,  AND  THE  CAVE  OF  MACHPELAH. 

ir. 

Ths  cave  of  Machpelah,  at  Hebron,  which  Abraham  bought  for  a  burial- 
place,  has  for  long  ages  been  a  venerated  spot.  It  has  been  revered  for 
almost  three  thousand  seven  hundred  years  by  Jews,  Christians,  and  Mos- 
lems ;  all  of  whom,  however  else  they  may  differ,  agree  in  honouring  this 
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as  the  sepulchre  of  the  great  patriarch,  el-Khnlil,  **  the  Friend  of  God." 
The  Jews  cling  around  the  haram^  or  Moslem  sanctuary,  wluch  endoMs 
the  cave,  as  they  do  around  the  ruins  of  their  ancient  temple,  taking 
pleasure  in  its  stones,  and  loving  its  reiy  dust.  Beside  the  principsl  entnnoe 
to  the  huilding  is  a  small  aperture  in  the  massive  wall,  through  which  the/ 
are  permitted  at  certain  times  to  look  into  the  interior.  Here  the  poor 
outcasts  of  Israel  may  he  often  seen,  chanting  their  prayen^  wailing,  aad 
kissing  the  stones. 

When  the  time  drew  near  that  Israel  should  die,  he  gathered  his  twdu 
sons,  and  hlessed  them  concerning  things  to  oome.  After  mentiomog  ce^ 
tain  events  in  the  family  history  of  the  individuals  around  him,  he  told 
them,  hy  Divine  inspiration,  what  should  hefall  their  descendant  tribes  in 
future  days.  Having  done  this,  he  had  something  to  give  his  sons  ia 
charge,  concerning  himself:  **I  am,'*  said  he,  '^to  he  gathered  unto  my 
people  :  bury  me  with  my  fathers  in  the  cave  that  is  in  the  field  of  £phn» 

the  Hittite,  in  the  cave  that  is  in  the  field  of  Machpelah There  they 

buried  Abraham  and  Sarah  his  wife ;  there  they  buried  Isaac  and  Rebekih 
his  wife ;  and  there  I  buried  Leah.*' 

The  interest  with  which  this  ancient  cave-tomb  has  been  regarded  by 
men  of  every  race  and  creed,  who  have  come  in  contact  with  it,  has  been 
increased  in  our  time  and  nation  by  the  visit  to  Machpelah  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  during  his  late  tour  in  the  Holy  Land.*  It  was  a  strange  linking 
together  of  distant  ages,  and  will  henceforth  be  a  memorable  incident  io 
history,  when  the  prince  of  the  **  isles  of  the  Gentiles  "  stood  on  the  ground 
which  belonged  to  the  first  of  the  ancient  patriarchs,  nearly  three  thouaand 
seven  hundred  years  ago,  as  long  before  the  commencement  of  the  Chrisbaa 
era  as  we  live  after  it. 

Hebron,  as  every  reader  of  the  Bible  knows,  is  venerable  for  its  antiqoity, 
as  one  of  the  oldest  inhabited  cities  of  the  world.  At  one  time  its  naoiC 
was  Kirjath- Arba,  that  is,  the  city  of  Arba,  a  chief  or  great  man  anioqg 
the  Anakims,  which  name  was  derived  from  Anak,  the  son  of  Arba.  The 
people  of  the  early  city  were  Hittites,  or  descendants  of  Heth,  mentioned 
by  Moses  (Gen.  x.  16)  as  the  second  family  of  Canaan,  planted  in  thU 
region  of  southern  Palestine.  When  twelve  men  were  sent  by  Moses  from 
the  wilderness  to  spy  out  the  land  to  which  the  people  were  jounfjiDgi 
they  came  to  Hebron,  where  the  children  of  Anak  were.  In  the  hiatoiy 
of  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  Kirjath-Arba,  or  Hebron,  is  often  mentioned. 
It  was  taken  by  Joshua  in  the  campaign  of  Ajalon,  and  the  inhabitants  wtn 
put  to  the  sword,  b.c.  1451.  In  the  division  of  the  land,  the  territuycf 
the  Hittites  was  apportioned  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  ;  but  Caleb,  b.c  1441) 
obtained  possession  of  Hebron,  which  he  had  visited  in  his  survey  mci* 
than  forty  years  before.  It  was  selected  as  one  of  the  cities  of  refuge,  oader 
the  charge  of  the  priests.    About  this  period,  probably,  the  old  asae  of 


^  The  Prince*!  visit  to  Hebron  was  on  the  7tb  of  April,  18CS. 
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Kirjath-Arba  was  changed  to  Hebron,  after  the  name  of  one  of  the  sona  of 
Kohath. 

Without  tracing  the  history  of  the  place.  It  is  sufficient  to  mention,  that, 
after  the  death  of  Saul,  David  first  established  here  the  seat  of  his  gorem- 
ment,  and  dwelt  during  the  seven  years  and  a  half  he  reigned  over  Judah  ;* 
(2  Sam.  y.  6  ;)  that  here  Abner  was  assassinated  by  Joab ;  and  that 
Absalom  made  it  at  first  his  head-quarters  In  his  rebellion  against  his 
father  ;  (2  Sam.  xv. ;}  that  it  was  one  of  the  '^ fenced  cities"  of  Rehoboam 
after  the  separation  of  the  ten  tribes ;  that  it  was  re-settled  after  the  cap- 
tivity ;  t  and  that  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  dwelling-place  of  Zacha- 
rias  and  £Iisabeth,  the  parents  of  John  the  Baptist.  But  all  other  histo- 
rical associations  are  thrown  into  the  shade,  when  we  regard  it  as  the 
dwelling-place  and  the  burying-place  of  the  patriarchs  and  their  families. 

la  Gen.  xxiii.  we  have  the  record  of  Abraham's  purchase  of  the  cave  of 
Machpelah,  when  he  was  a  sojourner  in  the  land,  tending  his  fiocks  and 
herds  on  the  plains  of  Mamre.  On  these  plains,  to  the  south  of  Kirjath- 
Arba,  the  patriarch  sat  at  his  tent-door,  under  the  oak,  at  the  time  he 
received  the  visits  of  the  three  mysterious  strangers,  when  the  promise  of 
a^  son  was  renewed  to  Sarah,  and  the  impending  destruction  of  the  cities 
of  the  plain  was  revealed  to  Abraham.  Doubtless,  that  glorious  Personage 
who  remained  with  Abraham  when  two  of  the  guests  departed  was  the 
Angel  of  the  Covenant,  who  afterwards  was  **  born  of  a  woman ;"  but  who 
often  appeared  in  human  shape  to  the  worthies  of  Old-Testament  times. 
It  was  from  the  plains  of  Mamre  that  Abraham  looked  up  to  the  skies, 
while  listening  to  the  promise  given  to  his  faith  ; — **  Look  now  toward 
heaven,  and  tell  the  stars,  if  thou  be  able  to  number  them  :  and  He  said  unto 
hi  m.  So  shall  thy  seed  be."  Here,  in  Kirjath-Arba,  ('*  the  same  is  Hebron,") 
death  removed  from  Abraham  his  beloved  Sarah,  the  companion  of  his 
travels,  the  mother  of  his  Isaac,  the  heir  together  with  him  of  the  grace  of 
life  ;  whose  faith  is  recorded,  along  with  his  own,  in  that  glorious  roll  of 
worthies  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  But,  however  beautiful  she  had 
been,  however  beloved,  the  patriarch  must  bury  his  dead  out  of  his  sight. 
The  transaction  with  the  people  of  the  land,  by  which  he  obtained  the  cave 
of  Machpelah  for  his  purpose,  is  detailed  in  Gen.  xxiii.,  in  a  narrative 
venerable  for  its  antiquity,  and  delightfully  true  to  nature  :  **  And  Abra- 
ham stood  up  from  before  his  dead,  and  spake  unto  the  sons  of  Heth,  saying, 

Saul  died  oo  the  bsttle^field ;  the  Philistines  carried  off  his  corpse ;  and  David, 
the  outlaw,  poured  forth  his  soul,  not  in  triumph  at  his  persecutor's  fiill,  but  in  a  . 
lamentation  fiill  of  eloquence  and  pathos  from  a  truly  sorrowing  heart;  and  then, 
before  he  took  a  step  forward,  he  asked  direction  from  the  Lord : — **  Shall  I  go  up 
into  any  of  the  cities  of  Judah  ?  And  the  Lord  said  unto  him,  Go  up.  And  David 
said,  Whither  shall  I  go  up  ?  And  He  said,  Unto  Hebron."  He  went  up,  and 
there  was  anointed  king. 

-f-  While  the  country  lay  unoccupied,  during  the  Bebylonish  captivity,  the  Edom- 
itea  invaded  the  south  of  Judoa,  and  took  Hebron,  which  thenceforth  became  the 
capital  of  a  dintrict  called  Idumaea. 
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I  am  a  atraager  and  a  Bojourner  with  yon  :  give  me  a  poaaeaMm  of  alnny- 
ing.place  with  yon,  that  I  maj  harj  my  deaA  out  of  my  sight.    Aad  the 
ehildien  of  Heth  answend  Ahraham,  aay  ing  unto  him.  Hear  as,  my  kid : 
thou  art  a  mighty  prince  among  us :  in  the  choice  of  our  sepulchm  baij 
thy  dead ;  none  of  na  ahall  withhokl  from  thee  hia  sepulchre,  hot  tbit  thoe 
nay  eat  hury  thy  dead.    And  Ahraham  atood  up^  and  bowed  huaaalf  to  tk 
people  of  the  land,  eren  to  the  children  of  Heth.    And  he  eommnaed  «itk 
them,  aayingy  If  it  he  your  mind  that  I  ahould  hnry  my  dead  oat  of  my 
eight ;  hear  me,  and  entreat  for  me  to  Ephron  the  aoa  of  Zohar,  Uiat  b» 
may  gire  me  the  care  of  Ifaehpekh,  which  he  hath,  which  ia  in  the  end 
«f  hia  field ;  for  as  much  money  aa  it  b  worth  he  shall  give  it  me  for  a 
poeaeaaioD  of  a  hurying^place  amongat  you«    And  Ephron  dwelt  anoog  the 
children  of  Heth :  and  Ephron  the  Hittite  aneweied  Ahraham  m  the  aidi- 
enee  of  the  children  of  Heth,  even  of  all  that  went  in  at  the  gate  of  hb 
eity,  aaying,  Nay,  my  lord,  hear  me :  the  field  give  I  thee,  and  the  ein 
that  ia  therein,  I  give  it  thee ;  in  the  preaenee  of  the  aona  of  my  people  pu 
1  it  thee :  bury  thy  dead.    And  Ahraham  bowed  down  himaelf  hefoit  tlie 
pec^le  of  the  land.    And  he  apake  unto  Ephron  in  the  audience  of  the 
people  of  the  land,  aaying.  But  if  thou  wilt  give  it,  I  pray  thee,  hear  ne : 
I  will  give  thee  money  for  the  field  ;  take  it  of  me,  and  I  will  hmj  wxj 
dead  there.    And  Ephron  antiwered  Abraham,  saying  unto  him.  My  loid, 
hearken  unto  me :  the  land  ia  worth  four  hundred  shekela  of  silver;  what 
ia  that  betwixt  me  and  thee?  bury  therefore  thy  dead.    And  Abraliaa 
hearkened  unto  Ephron ;  and  Abraham  weighed  to  Ephron  the  silver, 
which  he  had  named  in  the  audience  of  the  aona  of  Heth,  four  hoodred 
ahekela  of  ailver,  current  money  with  the  merchant.    And  the  6eU  of 
Ephron,  which  waa  in  Machpelah,  which  waa  before  Mamie,  the  field,  aad 
the  cave  which  waa  therein,  and  all  the  trees  that  were  in  the  field,  tint 
were  in  all  the  bordera  round  about,  were  made  aore  unto  Abraham  for  i 
poaaesaton  in  the  presence  of  the  children  of  Heth,  before  all  that  went  ia 
at  the  gate  of  hia  city.     And  after  this,  Abraham  buried  Sarah  his  wife  ia 
the  cave  of  the  field  of  Machpelah  before  Mamre  :  the  san>e  is  Hebroe  is 
the  land  of  Canaan.    And  the  field,  and  the  cave  that  is  ther«n,  were  oiadt 
sure  unto  Abmhara  for  a  poaaesaion  of  a  bnrying-place  by  the  sjds  of 
Heth." 

Dr.  Chalmers  writes,  in  hia  commenta  on  this  chapter :  {**  Daily  Scriptaff 
Readings,*'  vol.  i.,  p.  99 :)— '^  I  have  long  been  impressed  with  the  dlpiM 
politeneaa  of  the  patriarch,  aa  laid  before  ua  in  thia  paaaage,  and  with  Ue 
.  dtacourses  he  made  to  the  people  of  the  land,  the  repetition  of  which, « 
given  in  verse  12,  falls  on  my  ear  with  the  cadence  and  effect  of  hjg^ 
poetry.  There  ia  nothing  in  the  etiquette  of  courts  and  parliameotfl^  or  ia 
any  of  our  forma  of  higheat  breeding,  which  ao  powerfully  expresKi  t^ 
respect  of  man  for  hia  fellowa.  Thia,  too,  would  make  an  adminble  n^ 
ject  for  the  pencU.  The  reception  he  met  with  from  the  children  of  Heth 
telle  US,  and  Impreaaively,  of  the  might  and  conaequence  to  which  AKtih«a 
had  ariaen  in  thia,  the  preacribed  Und  of  hU  pilgrimage.    He  vMtd  oa 
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giring  its  price  for  the  land  ;*  and  this  is  of  a  piece  with  what  b  recorded 
of  his  disinterestedness  in  the  fourteenth  chapter,  where  he  would  receive 
from  the  king  of  Sodom  none  of  the  spoil  which  he  had  recovered  for  him. 
The  various  particulars  of  this  transaction  evince  very  considerable  pvogress 
at  that  early  period  in  economics,  in  commerce,  in  law.  There  is  money, 
and  of  a  given  denomination  or  coin  ;  balances  for  weighing  it ;  a  standard 
thereof,  such  as  was  current  with  the  merchant ;  a  superiority,  therefore, 
in  the  method  of  trade  above  the  way  of  barter ;  forms  in  the  conveyance 
and  exchange  of  property  before  witnesses,  as  here  in  the  audience  of  the 
people  of  Heth ;  and  the  terms  and  specifications  of  a  bargain,  by  which 
the  sevend  particulars  were  made  sure  to  Abraham  in  the  presence  of  and 
before  many  witneftses." 

When  Jacob  died  in  Egypt*  one  hundred  and  seventy  years  after  this 
purchase,  Joseph  commanded  the  physicians  to  embalm  hu  father ;  and  he, 
with  his  brethren,  buried  him  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  as  the  dying  patri- 
arch had  enjoined  them.  But  there  was  one  distinguished  member  of  the 
patriarchal  family  who  was  not  deposited  in  this  honoured  resting-place. 
Rachel,  the  beautiful  and  well-favoured,  for  love  of  whom  seven  years  of 
servitude  seemed  but  a  few  days, — Rachel,  the  mother  of  Joseph  and  Ben- 
jamin, the  sons  of  his  old  age,  was  not  buried  in  Machpelah.  She  died  on 
the  way  to  Ephrath,  which  is  Bethlehem :  there  she  was  buried  ;  and 
Jacob  set  a  pillar  upon  her  grave,  which  was  a  conspicQous  land-mark  in 
the  days  of  the  earliest  kings  of  Israel.  When  the  descendants  of  Abraham 
had  conquered  the  country,  and  inhabited  it  as  their  own,  we  may  be  sure 
they  regarded  the  cave  of  Machpelah  with  the  deepest  reverence.  Josephus 
expressly  informs  us,  that  it  was  surrounded  by  them  with  vast  walls, 
existing  even  to  his  day.  The  exterior  parts  of  these  massive  enclosures 
are,  it  is  said,  the  walls  which  modem  eyes  have  so  lately  beheld  with  eager 
curiosity.  -  Their  size,  their  frames,  their  agreement  with  the  description 
of  Josephus,  their  polished  and  well- wrought  surface,  accord  with  an  early 
Jewish  origin,  and  with  no  other. 

What  was  the  condition  of  this  interesting  spot  when  Judea  fell  under 
foreign  dominion,  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty.  From  the  accounts  of  pil- 
grims who  lived  during  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  of  our  era  we 
leara,  that  already  a  Christian  church  had  been  erected  within  the  Jewish 
enclosure.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Christians  by  the  Mohammedans, 
this  church  was  converted  into  a  mosque.  Hebron  b  now  called,  by  the 
native  population,  by  no  other  name  than  El-Khulil,  "  The  Friend,"  t.  0., 
of  God.  So  jealously  have  the  tombs  been  guarded,  that  it  is  believed  no 
European  had  visited  them  for  nearly  seven  hundred  years,  or  since  the 
times  of  the  Crusades.  Ludolphus  de  Suchan,  in  1336,  mentions  that  at 
that  time  the  Jews  were  admitted  into  the  cave,  even  though  Christians 

*  He  would  not  have  had  it  without  The  fine  speech  of  Ephron  was  mere  com- 
pliment, juRt  such  as  is  made  in  the  East  now-a-daji.  Ephron  had  a  very  keen  eye 
to  his  own  interest,  and  no  doubt  made  a  capital  bargain. 
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were  generally  ezclnded.  We  liaTe  a  descripiion  of  the  intenor  by  AU 
Bey,  a  SpaDish  renegade,  who,  abont  sixty  yean  ago,  made  his  entnncs 
into  the  sanctnm  under  the  di^gnise  of  a  Mohammedan  pilgrim.  Hsvieg 
described  the  mosque  itself,  he  says :  **  All  the  aepulchree  of  the  patriaithi 
are  ooTered  with  carpets  of  green  silk,  magniiieently  embroidered  with  goM: 
those  of  their  wires  are  red,  embroidered  in  like  manner.  The  SoltsMcf 
Constantinople  furnish  these  carpets,  which  are  renewed  from  time  to  time. 
I  counted  nine,  one  orer  the  other,  upon  the  tomb  of  Abraham.  The  rooos 
also  which  contain  the  tombs  are  covered  with  rich  carpets :  the  eatnacs 
to  them  is  guarded  by  iron  gates  and  wooden  doors  plated  with  silTer,  with 
bolts  and  padlocks  of  the  same  metal.  There  are  reckoned  more  tbaas 
hundred  persons  employed  in  the  serrice  of  the  temple :  it  is  oonseqeentlj 
easy  to  imagine  how  many  alms  must  be  made/*  In  the  aeconnt  of  the 
tomb  by  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  a.ik  1163,  it  is  said  thai  <«  all  the  tombs  War 
inscriptions ;  there  being  engraved  upon  the  tomb  of  Abraham,  *  This  it  the 
tomb  of  our  father  Abraham,  (upon  whom  be  peace,)  *  and  so  upon  that  of 
Isaac  and  all  the  other  tombs.  A  lamp  burns  in  the  cave  and  upon  the 
tombs  constantly,  both  day  and  night."  The  only  European  who  hai 
lately  been  admitted  to  the  sacred  precincts,  before  the  Prince  of  Wake 
and  his  suite,  is  Signer  Pierotti,  who  visited  it  in  company  with  Sooiaja 
Pasha,  and  was  allowed  to  make  a  careful  survey  of  the  mooqoe,  aad  to 
descend  toward  the  sacred  cave  as  far  as  the  Pasha  himself  is  permitted 
to  go.* 

The  following  description  of  his  visit  to  the  mosque  at  Machpelah,  it 
Hebron,  was  published  at  the  time  of  the  tour  of  the  Prince  of  Wslcs  :— 

*  Signor  Pierotti,  who  hae  been  employed  for  iome  yean  u  the  Pasha*s  cpgiaccri 
has  added  manj  vduable  Acts  to  our  knowledge  of  the  topography  of  the  Holy  Ua^ 
His  account  of  the  iubterxanean  exploration  in  Jcnisalem  hat  been  already  bnogbt 
before  the  public.     In  the  comsc  of  hlB  excaYations  he  diiooTervd  that  the  modcn 
dty  of  Jemaalem  standi  on  sereral  layers  of  mined  masonry,  the  undermost  of  vbtck, 
composed  of  deeply-bevelled  and  enormous  stones,  he  attributes  to  the  age  of  SokoMi, 
the  next  to  that  of  Zerabbabel,  the  next  to  that  of  Herod,  the  next  to  that  of  Jnstmiu, 
and  so  on  till  the  times  of  the  Saracens  and  Cmssdeis.     He  has  traced  a  tcrics  if 
condnits  and  sewers  leading  from  the  "  dome  of  the  roA,**  a  mosque  staadiag  sa  tk 
very  site  of  the  alur  of  sacrifice  in  the  temple,  to  the  valley  of  Jehoabqihat,  by  mam 
of  which  the  priests  were  enabled  to  flush  the  whole  temple  area  with  water,  sod  cbsi 
to  carry  off  the  blood  and  offal  of  the  sacrifices  to  the  brook  Kedron.    The  maiuKr  if 
his  explorations  was  very  interesting :  he  got  an  Arab  to  walk  up  through  these  i»* 
mense  sewers,  ringing  a  bell  and  blowing  a  trumpet ;  while  he  himsd^  by  Movisf 
the  sound  above  ground,  was  able  to  traee  the  exact  course  they  took.  Between  Aver  ai 
four  years  ago,  he  accidentally  dlsoovered  a  fountain  at  the  pool  of  Bethcida,  and,  sa  bb 
opening  it,  a  copious  stream  of  water  immediately  began  to  flow,  and  hss  flowed,  H 
seems,  ever  since ;  no  one  knows  ftom  whence  it  comes  or  whither  it  gocL    Thit 
caused  the  greatest  excitement  among  the  Jewa,  who  flocked  in  crowds  to  diiak  tad 
bathe  then^selves  in  It     This  flmntain  is  identified  by  Signor  FieroCti  wHh  tbr 
fountain  which  Hesekiah  built,  and  which  is  deooibed  by  Josephna.    The  oMna*- 
ment  and  position  of  most  of  these  remains  accord  with  the  Jewish  biit«i>B*> 
description. 
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<^The  mosque  of  AbTaham  (Mesdjid  el  Khali!)  occupies  the  highest  part 
of  the  towDy  on  the  east,  and  is  snnk  in  the  mountain  on  the  east  and  north 
sides.  Its  external  wall  forms  a  parallelogram,  the  two  sides  of  which,  on 
the  north  and  sooth,  have  a  length  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  and  a 
half  feet ;  the  east  and  west  sides,  one  hundred  and  thirteen  and  a  half  feet. 

The  height  of  the  ancient  wall  is  forty-eight  feet The  whole  of  this 

enclosure-wall  consists  of  regular  courses  of  magnificent  blocks,  perfectly 
squared  and  slightly  rusticated,  of  a  projection  of  half  an  inch,  and  all 
admirably  joined  together.  In  the  lower  courses  the  stones  are  much 
lai^er  than  in  the  upper,  and  there  are  to  be  seen  stones  sixteen  feet  long 
and  five  feet  high.  As  the  courses  rise  higher,  the  dimensions  of  the  blocks 

diminish The  wall  is  six  and  a  half  feet  thick  ;  and,  as  far  as  I  was 

able  to  examine,  the  whole  thickness  is  formed  of  two  stones.  On  ascend- 
ing the  stairs  which  skirt  the  west  side  and  part  of  the  south  side, and  con- 
sist of  steps  of  four  or  five  inches  in  height,  I  came  to  the  gate  which  is 
found  in  the  ancient  south  wall.  The  inside  of  the  enclosure  is  divided 
into  two  ports,  namely,  the  mosque  on  the  west,  and  a  court  on  the  south, 
where  the  Arabs  have  made  small  chapels,  in  which  they  have  placed  sar- 
cophagi, to  represent  the  monuments  of  the  patriarchs  who  (they  say)  lie 
beneath  them.  The  mosque  is  the  very  church  which  the  Crusaders  re- 
built. Inside  it  has  nothing  remarkable.  It  is  divided  into  three  naves  of 
equal  length,  which  end  against  the  west  wall  of  the  enclosure.  Two  piers 
on  each  side  separate  the  central  from  the  lateral  naves.    These  latter  are 

thirty  feet  in  height,  the  former  forty-eight  feet The  pavement  of  the 

mosque  rests  on  the  rock,  as  I  could  easily  determine The  true  en- 
trance to  the  patriarch's  tomb  is  to  be  seen  close  to  the  western  wall  of  the 
enclosure,  and  near  the  north-west  corner.  It  is  guarded  by  a  very  thick 
iron  railing  ;  and  I  was  not  allowed  to  go  near  it.  I  observed  that  the 
Mussulmans  themselves  did  not  go  very  near  it.  In  the  court  opposite  the 
entrance-gate  of  the  mosque  there  is  an  opening,  through  which  I  was 
allowed  to  go  down  for  three  steps ;  and  1  was  able  to  ascertain,  by  sight 
and  touch,  that  the  rock  exists  there,  and  to  conclude  it  to  be  about  five 
feet  thick.  From  the  short  observations  I  could  make  during  my  brief 
descent,  as  also  from  the  consideration  of  the  east  wall  of  the  mosque,  and 
the  little  information  I  extracted  from  the  chief  santon,  who  jealously 
guards  the  sanctuary,  I  consider  that  a  part  of  the  grotto  exists  under  the 
mosque,  and  the  other  part  is  under  the  court,  but  at  a  lower  level  than 
that  lying  under  the  mosque.  This  latter  must  be  sepai'ated  from  the 
former  by  a  vertical  stratum  of  rock,  which  contains  an  opening,  as  1  con- 
clude from  two  reasons  :  first,  because  the  east  wall  of  the  mosque,  being 
entirely  solid  and  massive,  requires  a  good  foundation  ;  secondly,  because 
the  petitions  which  the  Mussulmans  present  to  the  santon  to  be  transmitted 
to  the  patriarchs  are  thrown,  some  through  one  opening,  some  through  the 
other,  according  to  the  patriarch  to  whom  they  are  directed  ;  and  the  qanton 
goes  down  by  the  way  I  went ;  whence  I  suppose  that  on  that  side  there  is 
a  vestibule,  and  that  the  tombs  may  be  found  below  it.    I  explained  my 
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oonjeotareB  to  the  aanton  himadl^  after  leading  the  mosqae ;  and  be  ihoved 
himself  very  much  sarpriaed  at  the  time,  and  told  the  paiha  afterwards  thai 
I  knew  more  abont  it  than  the  Tarfca  themaelrea.    The  &6t  it  that  tna 
the  Pasha  who  governs  the  province  has  no  right  to  penetnte  witlun  the 
eacred  enclosure,  where  (according  to  the  Modem  legend)  the  piirarda 
are  living,  and  only  condeecend  to  receive  the  petitl<»M  addicssed  to  then 
by  mortals !    As  long  as  Palestine,  or  rather  the  Ottoman  empire,  ti  not  in 
the  way  of  progreea,  I  can  certify  that  no  one,  however  powerfol  hemj 
be,  will  manage  to  go  down  the  three  steps  I  descended  in  the  ssnctmiy  of 
Hebron.    I  mnst  not  omit  to  say  that  the  Jews  who  dwell  in  Hebmo,  oi 
visit  it,  are  allowed  to  kiss  and  touch  a  piece  of  the  sacred  rock  dose  to  the 
north-west  comer,  which  they  can  reach  through  a  small  aperture.   To 
accomplish  this  operation  they  are  obliged  to  lie  flat  on  the  ground,  bectoae 
the  aperture  is  on  tbe  ground-level.'* 

We  come  now  to  the  recent  vitdt  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  ctTe  of 
Machpelah,  in  company  with  Dr.  Stanley,  Dr.  Roaen,  and  others.    One  of 
the  party  thus  describes  what  they  saw : — "  At  the  head  of  the  stairaoe, 
which  by  its  long  ascent  showed  that  the  platform  of  the  moeqae  was  oo 
the  uppermost  slope  of  the  hill,  and  therefore  above  the  level  where,  if  anj- 
where,  the  sacred  cave  would  be  found,  we  entered  the  prednets  of  the 
mosque  itself,  and  were  received  by  one  of  its  guardians,  a  descendant  of 
one  of  the  companions  of  Mohammed,  with  the  utmoet  courtesy  on  his  pert, 
though  not  without  deep  groans  from  some  of  his  attendants,  redottbled  ss 
we  moved  from  one  sacred  spot  to  another.  We  passed  (without  oar  shoes) 
through  an  open  court  into  the  mosque.  With  regard  to  the  building  itself 
two  points  at  once  became  apparent :  first,  that  it  had  been  originallj  s 
Byzantine  church.  To  anyone  acquainted  with  the  cathedral  of  St  So{At% 
at  Constantinople,  and  with  the  monastic  churches  of  Mount  Athos,  this  is 
evident,  from  the  double  narthex  or  portico,  and  from  the  four  pillanof  the 
nave.    Secondly,  that  it  had  been  converted  at  a  much  later  period  into  s 
mosque.    This  is  indicated  by  the  pointed  arches,  and  by  the  truncation  of 
the  apse.    This  building  occupies  (to  speak  roughly)  about  one  third  of  the 
platform.    I  proceed  to  describe  its  relation  to  the  sepulchres  of  the  pstri- 
archs.    It  is  the  innermost  of  the  outer  porticoes  which  contains  the  two 
first    In  the  recess  on  the  right  is  the  alleged  tomb  of  Abraham ;  on  the 
left,  that  of  Sarah  ;  each  guarded  by  silver  gates.    The  shrine  contsinin^ 
the  tomb  of  Sarah  we  were  requested  not  to  enter,  as  being  that  of  a  woaisii. 
The  shrine  of  Abraham,  after  a  momentary  hedtation,  and  with  a  prsm 
offered  to  the  patriarch  for  permission  to  enter,  was  thrown  open.   Tbe 
chamber  is  cased  in  marble.     The  tomb  consists  of  a  coffin- like  stmctoff, 
like  most  Moslem  tombs,  built  up  of  plastered  stone  or  marble,  and  bai^ 
with  carpets,  green  embroidered  with  gold.    The  three  which  cover  thw 
tomb  are  said  to  have  been  presented  by  Mohammed  II.,  Selim  I^  and  the 
late  Sultan,  Abdul  Medjid.    I  need  hardly  say  that  this  tomb  (and  the 
same  remark  applies  to  all  the  others)  does  not  profess  to  be  more  than  a 
cenotaph,  raised  above  the  actual  grave  which  lies  beneath.    Bat  it  was 
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impossible  not  to  feel  a  thrill  of  unusual  emotion  at  standing  in  a  relation 
BO  near  to  such  a  spot, — an  emotion,  1  may  add,  enhanced  by  the  rare  occa- 
rion  which  had  opened  the  gates  of  that  consecrated  place  (as  the  guardian 
of  the  mosque  expressed  it)  *  to  no  one  less  than  the  eldest  son  of  the  Queen 
of  England/  Within  the  area  of  the  church  or  mosque  were  shown,  in  like 
manner,  the  tombs  of  Isaac  and  Rebekah.  They  differed  from  the  two 
others  in  being  placed  under  separate  chapels,  and  closed,  not  with  silrer, 
but  iron  gates.  To  Rebekah's  tomb  the  same  decorous  rule  of  the  exclu- 
sion of  male  visiters  naturally  applied  as  in  the  case  of  Sarah's.  But,  on 
requesting  to  see  the  tomb  of  Isaac,  we  were  entreated  not  to  enter.**  **  The 
tombs  of  Jacob  and  Leah  were  shown  in  recesses  corresponding  to  those  of 
Abraham  and  Sarah,  but  in  a  separate  cloister,  opposite  the  entrance  of  the 
mosque.  Against  Leah's  tomb,  as  seen  through  the  grate,  two  green  ban- 
neis  reclined  ;  the  origin  and  meaning  of  which  were  unknown.  The  gates 
of  Jacob's  shrine  were  opened  without  difficulty,  but  it  calls  for  no  special 
remark/* 

Dr.  Rosen,  with  the  help  of  one  of  the  Prince's  party,  constructed  a 
ground-plan  of  the  whole  platform.  By  this  visit  a  real  advance  has  been 
made  in  the  knowledge  of  this  world-renowned  spot.  The  existence  and 
precise  situation  of  the  cave,  the  nearer  view  of  the  ancient  enclosure  within 
and  without,  the  origin  and  arrangements  of  the  mosque,  the  relation  of 
the  different  tombs  to  each  other,  and  the  general  conformity  of  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  mosque  to  the  accounts  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  early  travellers, 
are  now,  for  the  first  time,  clearly  ascertained.* 

We  left  Hebron  on  our  return  to  Jerusalem,  and  proceeded  up  the  fertile 
vale  we  had  descended  the  day  before.  The  fields  near  the  town,  though 
it  was  but  the  first  week  in  January,  had  already  in  some  places  assumed 
the  green  hue  of  early  spring ;  so  fresh  seemed  the  tender  blades  of  vegeta- 
tion that  were  shooting  up.  The  enclosed  grounds,  in  particular,  showed  the 
care  bestowed  upon  them  ;  though  the  fruit-trees  at  this  season  presented,  of 
course,  a  naked  appearance.  The  valley  up  which  we  were  proceeding  is  con- 
sidered by  most  authorities  to  be  that  of  Eshcol,  whence  the  spies  cut  **  one 
cluster  of  grapes,  and  bare  it  between  two  upon  a  staff,  and  brought  of  the 
pomegranates  and  of  the  figs,'*  and  carried  them  to  all  Israel  at  Kadesh,  as 
evidence  of  the  exuberant  fruitfulness  of  the  land  that  **  surely  flowed  with 
milk  and  honey."  According  to  Dr.  Robinson,  the  character  of  its  fruit 
still  answers  to  its  ancient  celebrity  :  the  vineyards  here  still  produce  the 
largest  and  best  grapes  in  all  the  country  ;  while  pomegranates  and  figs,  as 
well  aa  apricots,  quinces,  and  the  like,  still  grow  there  in  abundance.  **  The 
region  around  Hebron,"  he  elsewhere  observes,  "  abounds  with  vineyards, 
and  the  grapes  are  the  finest  in  Palestine."  Dr.  Wilson,  on  leaving  Hebron 

*  The  interesting  deuils  heie  given,  respecting  the  cave  of  AJachpclah,  were  pub- 
lished tome  time  ago  in  the  '*  Sunday  at  Home  ;**  and,  having  taken  them  to  illustrate 
his  viait  to  Hebron,  the  writer  desirea  to  expreia  his  obligationa  to  that  journal.  These 
are  due,  moreover,  for  other  information  which  he  has  gleaned  from  its  pages  respect- 
ing places  he  visited  in  the  Holy  Land. 
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for  Bethlehem,  proceeded  np  this  Tallej,  which  he  also  indines  to  identify 
with  the  Eshcol  of  the  ascred  record.  **  Beftatifol  fields,  and  gtidene  of 
vines,  olivea,  pomegranates,  and  figs,  lay  on  each  nde  of  onr  path*  From 
the  vineyards  grapes  of  the  laigest  size  and  finest  quality,  such  as  the  ipMi 
may  he  supposed  to  have  taken  to  the  Israelites,  are  at  preaent  procnxable.'' 
*'  The  valley,"  he  adds,  **  extends  altogether  ahout  a  couple  of  miles."  The 
geographical  position  of  Hehron,*  heing  the  highest  of  all  the  towns  in 
Palestine,  and  the  variable  climate,  as  one  traveller  ohaerres^f  caused  the 
fertility  which  prompted  Caleb  to  ask  for  this  region  as  his  portion  of  the 
promised  land.  Here  you  have  the  mists,  the  moisture,  and  the  cooler  air 
of  a  more  northern  clime,  conjoined  with  the  fervid  heat  of  a  Syrian 
summer. 

The  vines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hebron  are  sometimea  sononnded 
by  stone  walls,  and  overlooked  by  *'  the  tower  of  the  watchman  ;  ^  some- 
times they  run  along  terraces,  which  (for  all  that  appears)  may  have 
existed  from  the  early  days  of  IsraePs  possession  ;  and  here  and  there  is 
built  a  hut  for  the  guards  or  vine-dressers,  **  a  cottage  in  a  Tineyard."    In 
these  towers  and  huts,  and   also  in  tents,  the  families  of   Hebron  aze 
crowded  during  the  time  of  vintage,  which  is  a  festival  season  for  the 
whole  population ;  and  the  town  is  left,  meanwhile,  deserted.    The  pr^ 
duce  of  the  vineyards  is  sent  all  over  Palestine.    The  proprieton^  heh^ 
chiefly  Mohammedans,  make  no  wine  ;  but  a  little  is  made  by  the  Jews, 
though  not  in  a  sufficient  quantity  for  exportation.    The  best  grapes  ars 
dried  into  raisins ;  the  remainder  are  trodden  out  in  the  wine-press ;  and 
their  juice  is  boiled  down  to  a  syrup,  which  resembles  treade,  but  hss 
a  pleasanter  taste.    This  syrup  is  called  cKAf,  a  Hebrew  word  sigaiff- 
ing  **  honey,**  and  also  **  syrup  of  grapes  ;  *'   and  wherever  Palestiae  b 
found  to  be  '*  a  land  of  vineyards,'*  this  syrup  is  commonly  catea  with 
bread.    The  valleys   hereabouts  are  all  well  cultivated ;   and   the  hills, 
wherever  terraced,  well  repay  the  toil  expended  upon  them.    Where  they 
are  left  to  nature,  loose  rocks  and  scanty  grass  are  scattered  over  then. 

Abraham's  oak. 

About  a  mile  from  Hebron  we  passed,  a  little  to  our  right,  **  Abrahsa'i 
Oak."  It  is  a  remarkable  tree,  standing  quite  alone  in  a  plot  of  groaad 
near  the  vineyards,  and  differing  in  appearance  from  all  other  trees  in  tbt 
landscape,  far  and  near.    I  saw  none  to  compare  with  it  in  magnitude.    It 

*  Hebron  ii  lituaud  in  SI"  32"  30"  N.  lat.,  and  36*  S'  20''  K.  long; 

'f  Approaching  Hebron  from  the  touth,  he  tays :  **Tbe  day  was  odd  and  chcct- 
less  ;  heavy  clouds  sailed  rapidly  overhead,  now  and  then  pierced  by  a  gleam  of  ssa* 
shine ;  whilst  ragged  streamers  of  mist  flew  arrots  the  bill-tops.  The  wb«k  cfict 
produced  appeared  more  appropriate  to  Scottish  highlands  than  to  a  landicape  alnoii 
on  the  border  of  Arabia.  This  bitter  gloomy  weather  neemed  strani^ ;  but  it  was  ooc 
unsuited  to  the  locality,  for  we  were  really  in  a  monotatn  land.  Wt  h^  bees  eaa> 
stantly  rising  ever  since  we  left  the  Aiabah ;  and  Hebron  itself  is  the  towaef  Ughcrt 
elevation  in  all  Syria.** 
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IB  majesticy  aolitaryy  umbrageous  ;  well  adapted  to  afford  a  pleasant  retreat 
under  ita  branches.  As  Dr.  Robinson  remarks,  it  stands  alone  in  the 
midst  of  the  field  ;  the  ground  beneath  is  covered  with  grass  and  clover ; 
there  is  a  well  with  water  hard  by ;  so  that  a  more  beautiful  spot  for 
recreation  could  hardly  be  found.  It  looks  directly  toward  Hebron,  the 
town  being  well  seen  from  it.  The  high  hill  which  lies  beyond  Hebron 
b  also  a  conspicuous  object  in  the  prospect  The  venerable  tree  cannot  by 
possibility  be  mistaken,  particularly  at  that  season  of  the  year.* 

The  patriarch  sat  in  his  tent -door,  in  the  plains  of  Mamre,  in  the  heat 
of  the  day ;  '*  and  he  lift  up  his  eyes,  and  looked,  and,  lo,  three  men  stood 
by  him."  As  befitted  the  sheikh  of  a  great  pastoral  tribe,  and  as  many  an 
Arab  of  meaner  degree  and  poorer  condition  would  do  now,  he  went  for- 
ward to  meet  the  strangers,  and  pressed  his  hospitality  upon  them.  They 
accepted  it ;  and,  resting  under  the  tree  that  overshadowed  their  hoet'a 
tent,  partook  of  the  fare  he  provided.  The  Lord,  in  human  guise, 
was  among  these  guests;  and  He  then,  under  that  tree  in  Mamre, 
renewed  the  promise  that  a  son  shauld  be  born  to  aged  Abraham  and 
Sarah,  who  should  inherit  the  blessings  of  the  covenant.  From  very  early 
times,  probably  from  patriarchal  days,  some  huge  tree  in  this  immediate 
vicinity  has  been  reverenced  as  that  under  which  the  three  celestial 
visitants  were  entertained  by  the  forefather  of  Israel  and  Judah  ;  and  from 
those  days  uninterruptedly,  down  to  ours,  tradition  has  invested  some 
sylvan  monarch  with  the  interest  and  sanctity  which  would  naturally 
clothe  any  object  so  honoured  by  the  Divine  presence.  The  present  **  Oak 
of  Abraham*'  is,  certainly,  not  the  tree  mentioned  in  Genesis,  though 
probably  for  many  centuries  it  has  borne  that  distinction.  It  is  a  kingly 
tree,  the  grandest  and  most  picturesque  in  Palestine  south  of  Lebanon.  It 
may  be  a  thousand  years  old,  possibly  even  more  ancient ;  and  it  impresses 
one  all  the  more,  from  the  marked  absence  of  fine  timber  throughout  the 
land.  It  is  a  prickly  oak,  called  by  the  Arabs  **sindidn**  It  measures 
about  twenty-three  feet  round  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk.  It  rises  from 
a  great  maas  of  gnarled  and  rugged  roots,  and  almost  immediately  divides 
into  three  huge  limbs.  The  branches  extend  from  the  trunk  in  one  direc- 
tion about  fifty  feet,  and  the  whole  diameter  of  their  spread  is  here  nearly 
ninety  feet ;  and  in  another  direction,  at  right  angles,  nearly  eighty-five. 
Though  evidently  of  great  age,  it  is  still  sound  and  flourishing  ;  and 
there  are  few  trees  to  be  compared  with  it,  for  size  and  appearance,  in 


*  A  traveller  in  Palestine  cannot  fiiil  to  remark  how  the  people  go  about  armed  : 
for  each  one  generally  has  his  gun  alung  behind  him.  The  gun  appears  to  be  about 
ai  common  an  appendage  here  as  a  walkiog-stick  is  in  more  civilised  countries.  The 
custom  reminds  one  of  what  is  said  of  Ishmael — that  **  his  band  should  be  against 
every  man,  and  tvtty  man*s  band  against  him ; "  (Gen.  xvu  12 ;)  thoui^h  the  fulfil- 
ment of  that  prophecy  refers  rather  to  the  Arabs  of  the  desert  than  to  those  who 
inliabit  the  villages.  In  my  case,  a  rude  demand  for  **  backsheesh/*  made  by  an 
snned  ruffian,  prevented  a  doae  inspection  of  **  Abraham^a  Oak.** 
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Syria.  The  great  plane-tree  of  Damaicas  is  nud  to  be  neatly  doaUe  ita 
girth,  forty  feet ;  but  it  has  saffered  mach,  both  from  the  haad  of  man 
and  the  tooth  of  time.  Sevenl  of  the  cedan  are  also  laiger ;  though, 
being  grouped  together,  they  do  not  show  to  each  advantage.  Bet, 
though  we  hare  no  early  record  of  this  Tenerable  tree,  we  cannot  bat 
recognise  it  as  a  rejveseotative  of  the  oaks  of  Mamre,  under  whoae  shade 
Abraham  communed  with  his  Lord,  and  receired  angeb  aa  gnesta.  It  ii 
the  last  tree  of  that  sacred  forest ;  and,  for  this  reason,  all  honour  to  its 
noble  stem  and  wide-ipreading  boughs!  It  is  a  represcntatlTe  tree^and 
is  well  fitted  to  sustain  the  dignity  of  such  a  charactor ;  a  moat  intercstiag 
monument,  commemorating  a  sacred  event  which  occurred  In  ita  dose 
vicinage  nearly  four  thousand  years  ago.  More  than  this  we  cannot  allow 
to  superstition ;  nor  can  we  indulge  ihe  pleasing  dream,  that  thia  is  the 
identical  tree  under  which  the  father  of  the  faithful,  by  entartaiBiqg 
strangers^  **  entertained  angels  nnawaree.** 

FBOII  HKBBOR  BACK  TO  THB  HOLT  aVT. 

The  scenery  around  Hebron  b  among  the  most  pleasii^  and  picturesque 
in  Palestine,  The  hills  are  rugged  enough  to  have  features, — nekyy 
but  not  naked  ;  while  the  deep  winding  valleys  are  weU  cultivated, 
deriving  from  the  olive  groves  a  rich  appearance.  Thia  is  the  eulminating 
point  of  the  Palestine  range,  Hebron  being,  as  already  stoted,  the  higheie 
town  in  Syria.  We  are  now  on  holy  ground.  Every  footfidl  ia  upon  soil 
trodden  long  centuries  ago  by  patriarch  and  prophet :  every  view  on  whiA 
the  eye  rests  was  seen,  as  we  see  it,  by  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  by 
Samuel,  David,  and  Solomon.  The  cities  they  built,  or  tenanted,  are  nov 
heaps  of  ruins ;  but  the  features  of  nature  remain  unchanged.  The  meaa- 
toins,  the  valleys,  the  fountains,  the  rocks,  are  all  hers.  It  ia  this  which 
gives  deep  and  lasting  interest  to  this  land.  The  sweetest  lines  that  ever 
poet  penned,  the  noblest  strains  that  ever  minstrel  sang,  were  penned  and 
sung  among  these  acclivities  by  the  shepherd-king.  We  follow  the  aaeifnt 
road  to  Jerusalem.    It  is  still  well  enough  defined,  but  sadly  out  of  repair.* 


*  On  learing  the  vallef  of  Eiihool,  the  road  usumei  a  ehancter  of  roaghncsi  asd 
crookedness,  which  it  retains  to  Bethlehem.    *^  For  some  distance,*^  vritcs  an  ImdlH 
gent  traveller,  (whose  remarks  I  have  often  taken  the  liberty  of  blending  with  mj 
own,)  **  onr  road  lay  hetween  the  high  waUs  which  endoMd  the  vineyards ;  ia  seat 
places  it  was  paved  with  loose  blodcs  of  stone,  and  was  veiy  rough  and  QBCveas  ■ 
other  parts  it  passed  over  solid  rock,  worn  into  holes  by  constant  traffic ;  bat,  is 
spite  of  these  asperities,  it  was  not  a  bad  road  over  which  to  ride  a  sine-feoted  Syras 
Arab.    When  we  emerged  from  the  valleys  of  Mamre  and  Eshodl,  we  left  the  viki 
and  olive  trees,  the  well-butlt  terraces,  and  the  abundant  springs,  behind  ns,  aad  sw 
coarse  lay  over  wild  hilh,  some  being  quite  bare,  while  others  are  covered  with  brash 
wood  of  dwarf-'Oak,  arbutus,  &c.     The  soil  in  the  valleys  is  ridi,  and  the  luIUia 
are  all  seamed  with  the  marks  ot  ancient  terraces,  indicating  the  caicftd  enkimiaa 
carried  on  here  of  old.    Now  they  only  afibrd  scanty  pastorage  IbrflodLa."*    Rdhviag 
to  this  road.  Dr.  Robinson  says :  •*  Wheels  certainly  never  passed  hcfc.**    Dr.  Wibaa, 
however,  and  Mr.  Ewald  difier  in  ophdon  from  him  on  this  point  D&   Wikaa  i 
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Along  it  Abraham  passed  on  that  journey  of  faith,  to  sacrifice  his  son  on 
Moriah  ;  along  it  David  led  his  reteransy  to  conquer  the  stronghold  of  the 
Jebisites  on  Zion  ;  and  along  it,  perhaps,  onr  Saviour  was  borne  in  His 
mother's  arms,  on  the  way  to  Egypt,  to  escape  the  cruelty  of  Herod. 

This  road,  from  Hebron  to  Jerusalem,  was  for  the  whole  of  the  last  century 
quite  unfrequented  by  pilgrims  or  Frank  trarellers.  During  that  period 
no  one  appears  to  hare  visited  Hebron  ;  and,  for  man}'  years  preceding,  its 
visiters  had  been  but  few.  In  the  fourteenth  century  it  was  on  the  high 
road  of  the  pilgrims,  between  Sinai  and  Jerusalem ;  and  many  went  thither 
from  the  holy  city,  who  did  not  adventure  upon  the  risks  and  hardships  of 
the  desert  pilgrimage  to  Sinai.  In  those  times  there  was  an  hospital  at 
Hebron,  where  charity  was  dispensed  on  a  vast  scale.  Twelve  hundred 
loaves  of  bread,  besides  oil  and  other  articles  of  food,  were  distributed  daily 
to  all  comeriji,  of  all  creeds  and  nationalities.  The  annual  expenses  were 
estimated  at  twenty-four  thousand  ducats,  part  of  which  was  derived  from 
property  in  the  neighbourhood  belonging  to  the  hospital.  In  the  fifteenth 
century  pilgrims  began  to  take  the  Gasa  route,  and  in  the  next  century 
that  by  Hebron  was  almost  deserted.  From  that  time,  till  the  year  1806, 
Hebron  was  lost  sight  of;  but  then  Seetzen  succeeded  in  reaching  it  on  his 
road  to  Sinai,  and  Ali  Bey  followed  him  the  next  year.  Eleven  years  later 
it  was  visited  by  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles,  and  thirteen  years  afterwards 
by  Ponjonlat.  Monro  also,  in  1833,  reached  it  from  Jerusalem.  Since  1835 
there  have  been  no  difficulties  sufficient  to  deter  travellers  from  including  the 
city  of  the  patriarchs  among  the  sacred  sites  to  be  explored  in  Palestine. 

A  reason  is  given  for  the  avoidance  of  the  Hebron  road  by  pilgrims  and 
travellers  in  the  last  century.  Late  in  the  seventeeiith  century,  a  Frank 
merchant,  who  was  riding  a  spirited  horse  in  the  streets  of  the  city,  acci- 
dentally knocked  down  and  killed  a  Moslem  child.  He  succeeded  in  escaping 
the  fury  of  the  populace  by  a  precipitate  flight ;  but  they  were  so  exasper- 
ated by  this  casualty  against  all  Christians,  that  none  ventured  to  go  near 
the  city.  The  monks  at  the  other  holy  places  gave  warning  to  **the  pious,'^ 
to  omit  this  station  in  their  pilgrimage.  Before  this  accident,  however, 
this  route  had  been  partially  deserted,  on  account  of  the  turbulent  and  law- 
less character  of  the  inhabitants  of  Eshcol. 

The  weather  continued  pleasant,  and  we  met  with  little  worth  recording. 
The  few  camels  we  passed  were  patiently  carrying  their  loads  of  fuel ;  while 
others  were  waiting  for  their  burden,  or  receiving  it.  No  creature  seems  so 
peculiarly  fitted  as  the  camel  to  the  climate  in  which  it  exists.  Their  home 
is  the  desert,  and  they  were  made  in  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator  to  be  the 
carriers  of  the  desert.  The  coarse  and  prickly  shrubs  of  the  wastes  are  to  them 
the  most  delicious  food ;  and  even  of  these  they  eat  but  frugally.  Their  power 


**  We  thought  that  in  several  places  we  observed  the  rock  cut,  as  if  to  affoid  a  regular 
path  for  such  carriages  as  would  be  used  by  the  ancient  Jews.**  Mr.  Ewald  also 
says,  "  We  did,  in  fact,  perceive  vestiges  of  an  ancient  carriage-road  all  along,  from 
Jerusalem  to  Ucbroo.**  I  cannot  say  that  I  recognised  any  traces  of  the  ancient 
carriage-road  here  spoken  of. 
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of  going  without  food,  as  well  aa  without  water,  is  wondeifoL  They  mtv 
appear  to  tire,  but  commooly  march  as  freshly  at  eTening  as  in  the  monuDg. 
If  they  once  begia  to  fail,  however,  they  soon  lie  down  and  die.  Their  wcU- 
known  habit  of  reclining  upon  the  breast  to  receive  their  burdens  is  not,  ai  b 
often  supposed,  merely  the  result  of  training:  it  is  an  admirable  adapUtiM 
of  their  nature  to  their  destiny  as  carriers.  This  b  their  natural  positioB  of 
repose,  as  is  shown  also  by  the  callosities  apon  the  joints  of  the  legs,  hat 
especially  by  that  upon  the  breast,  which  serres  as  &  pedestal  bcnaath  the 
huge  body. 

We  halted  a  abort  time  at  the  fountain  near  the  Pools  of  Solonu» ;  and, 
instead  of  pursuing  the  road  through  the  valley  of  Urtaa^  took  SMther 
direction,  leaving  it  on  our  right,  and  came  to  Bethlehem.    Hen  ve 
arrived  in  good  time  in  the  afternoon,  and  I  vittted  again  the  Church  of 
the  Nativity,  my  former  visit  being  on  Christmas-eve,  when  I  attended  the 
midnight  services^  or  ceremonies,  of  the  Latin  Church,  annuslly  eelebnted 
here  in  commemoration  of  our  Lord's  advent.    There  were  many  pcopio  ia 
Bethlehem  to-day  ;  and  when  I  got  to  the  basilica,  or  church,  I  was  n^ 
prised  to  see  the  large  area  of  the  church  occupied  with  dealers  in  aheliS} 
crosses,  and  beads,  and  a  variety  of  other  articles  of  the  kind,  which  theae 
**  traffickers  in  holy  things  **  were  selling  to  the  pilgrims.    Along  the  aiilee 
on  either  side,  near  the  rows  of  pillars,  each  dealer  had  his  wares  spread  od 
the  ground  ;  and  here  they  were,  buyers  and  sellers,  a  numerous  throag. 
The  whole  scene  had  the  appearance  of  a  bazaar,  which  indeed  it  wot,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes ;  and  was  sufficient  to  remind  one  of  the  traficken 
of  old  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  when  they  made  it  **a  house  of  merchaad- 
iae."    I  passed  through  this  part  of  the  building,  and  went  into  the  Greek 
Church,  in  which  there  was  a  large  congregation  assembled  for  service.   Od 
inquiry  I  found  the  Greeks  were  keeping  their  Christmas-eve,  which  a 
twelve  days  later  than  either  Roman  Catholics  or  Protestants  obeerre. 
Next  day,  at  Jerusalem,  I  was  present  at  one  of  their  services^  when  the/ 
were  celebrating  their  Christmas-day  in  a  subterranean  chapel  eoonectcd 
with  the  tomb  of  the  Virgin,  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  within  a  short 
distance  of  Gethsemane.     The  chapel  lies  conuderably  underground,  tf 
I  found  by  the  number  of  steps  to  descend.    It  Is  somewhat  remarkable 
that  I  should  happen  to  be  at  Bethlehem  on  both  occasions,  that  la^  oo  the 
two  Christmas-eves.    It  was  probably  between  four  and  five  FJLf  when  vt 
left  for  Jerusalem.    Following  the  highway,  the  plain,  or  valley,  on  our  left 
was  that  of  Rephaim,  ^*  the  valley  of  the  giants."    Along  the  road  we  hew 
now  traversed,  David,  the  newly-anointed  king  of  Israel,  marched  to  tike 
possession  of  his  capital.    Its  occupants  defied  the  Lord's  anointed :  '*oerff' 
theleas,  David  took  the  stronghold  of  Zion ;  the  same  is  the  city  of  Dand;* 
and  then  **  David  dwelt  in  the  fort,  and  called  it  the  city  of  David." 

The  Philistines  heard  of  his  accession,  and  marched  against  him,  "aad 
spread  themselves  in  the  valley  of  Rephaim."  And  **  David  inquiied  of 
the  Lord,  saying.  Shall  I  go  up  to  the  PhUiatines  I  wilt  Thou  definr 
them  into  mine  hand  ?    And  the  Lord  said  unto  David,  Go  up :  for  I  v>II 
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doubtless  delirer  the  Philistines  into  thine  hand."  David  obeyed :  he 
smote  the  Philistines^  who  left  their  images  behind  in  their  flight,  **  and 
Darid  and  his  men  bnmed  them.*'  Again  the  Philistines  **  spread  them- 
selves in  the  valley  of  Rephaim  ; "  and  this  time  again  **  David  inquired 
of  the  Lord,"  who  commanded  him  not  to  meet  them,  but  to  **  fetch  a  com- 
pass behind  them  ;"  and  when  he  heard  **  the  sound  of  a  going  in  the  tops 
of  the  mulberry-trees,*'  he  was  to  bestir  himself ;  for  the  Lord  was  then 
going  before  him  to  the  slaughter  of  the  Philistine  host.  Again  David 
obeyed,  and  the  Lord  performed  His  word  given  to  His  servant  The 
plain  was  probably  well  known  for  its  fertility  ;  for  Isaiah  alludes  to  **  him 
that  gathereth  ears  in  the  valley  of  Rephaim." 

The  sky  had  been  somewhat  overcast  while  we  were  at  Bethlehem  ;  and 
just  as  we  left  the  town,  rain  began  to  fall,  and  continued  to  descend  fast 
and  heavily  all  the  way  to  Jerusalem  ;  and  the  wind  also  was  high.  We 
crossed  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  ascended  Mount  Zion,  (on  whose  crest 
stands  the  citadel,  some  of  the  massive  stones  of  which  are  supposed  to  be 
a  relic  of  Herod's  fortifications,  and  identical  with  the  tower  of  Hippicus,) 
and  reached  the  city  before  the  closing  of  the  gates.  Inclement  as  the 
weather  was,  we  met  people  on  the  road  going  to  Bethlehem  for  the  night,  to 
observe  Christmas-eve  there,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Greek  Church. 

Camberwell,  J.  M. 


BRIEF  EXTRACTS  FROM  PASftUIER  QUESNEL'S  COM- 
MENTARY ON  THE  GOSPELS ;  ♦ 

CBIBFLT  CX>NCSB!iING  TUH  CHARACTBR  AND  WOBK  OP  ▲  CBRI8TI4.N  M1NI8TBB* 

Saekrille,  New-Brunswick,  June  29th,  1864. 
(7b  the  Editor  of  the  JFeeUyan-Hethodiit  Magaaine,) 

Mt  dsau  Sir, — I  beg  permission  to  place  the  accompanying  manuscript 
in  your  hands,  for  your  consideration,  whether  portions  of  it,  at  least, 
may  not  be  profitably  inserted  in  our  Magazine. 

Very  much  depends  on  a  continual  stirring  up  of  the  ministers  of  Christ's 
Gospel.  The  accompanying  extracts  seem  to  me  adapted  to  that  end.  If 
my  younger  brethren  can  thus  be  rendered  more  holy,  and  more  zealous 
for  Christ  and  for  souls,  my  labour  in  making  the  selections  will  be  repaid 
a  thousandfold.  But  having  said  so  much,  I  beg  now  to  leave  the  whole 
affair  in  your  hand  ;  and  to  your  opinion  I  shall  defer  without  a  murmur. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Edmund  Bottkrbll. 


^  Solemn  words  are  these,  carefiilly  selected  from  one  of  the  most  lesmed  and  pious 
authors  of  the  seventeenth  centurj.  Quesnel  was  a  Presbyter  of  the  Oiatory ;  and 
into  his  "  Notes,*'  to  borrow  the  words  of  Moshelm,  ^  the  marrow  of  the  Jansenist 
doctrines  is  very  elegantly  and  ingeniously  wrought.'*  The  book  had  the  honour  to 
be  pnMoribed  by  Clement  XI.,  in  the  year  1713.  One  hundred  and  one  of  Father 
QuesneVs  propositions  are  condemned  in  the  too  famous  Bull,  or  decree,  which  from 
iu  first  word  is  ealled  Umgenittu, — Editoks. 

VOL.   X.— FIFTH  IBRIBS.  4  B 
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<*  The  words  of  tile  wiM  m  ■•  gwds.**  (Ecdet.  xu.  11.) 

Matt.  uL  4. — He  who  pToaches  repentaDce  ought  to  perfoim  it  liiiDMilf, 
and  join  the  outward  port  to  the  inward.  This  penoadet  own  thn 
words. 

Matt.  i^.  1&— -Jeens  chooses  the  simple  and  the  poor,  to  intrust  them 
with  the  treasures  of  faith,  of  the  ministry,  and  of  the  knowkd^  of  mIts- 
tion.  Let  us  learn  from  hence  not  to  judge  of  the  call  to  ecdeoaatical 
dignities^  hy  hirth,  wit,  or  natural  talents. 

Matt.  !▼.  20. — ^How  powerful  is  the  voice  of  Jesus  Christ! TbMe 

poor  men  leave  indeed  only  nets ;  hut  ikt^  certainly  IcaTe  a  gmt  ded,  who 
reserve  nothing  for  themselves. 

Matt  iv.  21.— There  is  a  time  to  cast  the  nets  faito  the  sea ;  that  ii,  tp 
lahour  for  the  salvation  of  souls ;  and  a  time  to  mend  them,  that  li»  for  a 
man  to  prepare  himself  for  lahour. 

Matt  T.  13-19.— Bishops  and  priests,  L  e.,  ChHatiaa  miniaten,  alight  to 
he,  1.  Holy,  that  they  may  [in8trumentally3  sanctify  ainnen,  in  taking 
away  the  rottennesa  and  corruption  of  sin,  hy  the  salt  of  the  word,  d 
prayer,  &c.  2.  Learned^  to  inatmct.  S.  Open,  and  easy  of  aooeas  to  all, 
in  order  to  do  them  aervice.  4.  Of  good  example,  that  they  may  edify 
othera.  6*  Humble,  that  they  may  seek  nothing  hut  the  gloiy  of  God. 
How  difficult  to  shine  only  for  God,  to  work  only  for  heaven  I  6.  Faitb- 
fhl,  in  doing  that  first,  themselves^  which  they  require  of  othen ;  in  imita* 
tion  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Matt  Tiii.  4. — Observe  here  the  conduct  of  a  good  director  of  Iheeat- 
adenee :  1.  Not  to  suffer  the  good  which  €iod  la  pleased  to  do  bj  ha 
miniatry  to  be  divulged.  2.  To  be  Unconcerned  for  hb  own  inteRati,aBd 
aealoua  for  that  of  Ood.    9.  To  prevent  all  occaaion  of  acandal  and  joaloofT. 

Matt  Viii.  18. — ^A  pastor,  how  necessary  soever  he  may  be  to  hu  poopk, 
ought  to  retire  from  them  for  a  while,  when  he  finds  the  crowd  and  aotit 
of  the  world  prejudicial  to  his  soul. 

Matt  viii.  20.— Whoever  designs  to  follow  Christ,  in  order  to  make  Wt 
fortune,  doea  not  aeek  Him,  but  the  world,  and  its  fortune.  A  maa  nost 
disengage  himself  from  erery  thing,  if  he  would  truly  aerre  God,  by  fcDov* 
ing  Jesua  Christ,  in  the  sacred  ministry. 

Matt  viii.  24. — We  ought  to  expect  to  meet  with  tempests  in  the  AvtAt 
and  to  see  it  covered  with  waves.  Let  us  not  l>e  seandaliaed  at  it,  hot  ht 
us  arm  ourselves  with  faith  and  patience. 

Matt  X.  5. — ^Vocation,  mission,  instruction,  and  holiness^  are  fonx  &• 
ferent  gifts,  whidi  a  man  must  receive  from  God,  by  Jeans  Ckrui,  ti 
qualify  him  for  a  worthy  labourer. 

Matt  X.  9.— If  the  miniatera  of  Jeaua  Chriat  ought  to  be  ^magfgt^b^ 
their  own  vrealth,  how  much  m<»e  from  that  of  othera  I  WhatavaiiiH 
for  a  man  to  have  no  gold  in  his  purse,  if  he  have  it  in  his  heart?  Hov 
many  blind  persons  of  this  sort  are  there  ? 

Matt  X.  10. — The  equipage  of  an  ambaasador  of  Jeaua  Christ  wa%  it 
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first,  only  poverty.    The  maintenance  of  the  dexgy  it  a  matter  of  justice 
and  of  Divine  right. 

Matt  xi.  7.-*-The  first  virtue  of  which  Christ  takes  notice  in  St. 
John  is  his  steadfastness ;  and  it  is  not  without  some  mystery,  that  He 
commends  this  virtue  hefore  all  others  in  this  minister  of  His  word. 

Matt.  xi.  10. — A  man  should  be  an  angel  in  purity,  in  knowledge,  in 
jseal,  and  in  activity,  to  prepare  the  way  for  Christ  in  the  soul,  as  it  is  the 
duty  of  a  pastor  to  do There  is  no  empty  space  in  a  pastor's  life. 

Matt»  xi.  li. — The  way  to  be  exalted  m  heaven  above  all,  is  to  humble 
ourselves  on  earth  below  all. 

Matt  xi.  19. — Whatever  measures  good  men  take,  they  will  never  eecape 
the  censures  of  the  world ;  the  best  way  is  not  to  be  concerned  at  them. 

IMLatt  xi.  24. — Men  glory  in  having  holy  preachers,  and  it  is  this  very 
thing  which  brings  a  severe  Judgment  upon  those  who  continue  in  impeni- 
tence* 

Matt  xi.  29.— Jesus  Christ  is  the  sole  Teacher  of  humility.  There  \a 
no  rest  but  for  the  humble  in  heart.  Pride  is  the  source  of  a  thousand 
disquiets. 

Matt  xii.  16. — The  man  of  God  gives  place  to  persecution.  He  appears 
amid  the  world  only  to  do  good  in  it  He  retire  from  it,  when  he  is  no 
longer  useful  in  it,  or  when  the  obstacles  to  good  are,  humanly  speaking, 
Invincible. 

Matt.  xii.  44, — Negligence  and  idleness  invite  the  devil.  The  secret  to 
keep  him  out,  is  to  employ  all  our  time  in  good  works,  and  to  be  wholly 
taken  up  with  God. 

Matt  xiii.  12. — One  Divine  gift  prepares  us  for  another.  He  who,  by  a 
holy  kind  of  usury,  improves  his  gifts  for  his  Master,  enriches  himself. 

Matt  xiii.  32. — Our  duty  is  to  aim  chiefly  at  our  own  abasement.  It 
belongs  to  God  to  enlarge  and  to  exalt  us. 

Matt  xiii.  52. — A  small  degree  of  knowledge  is  not  sufficient  for  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel.  Above  all  things,  he  ought  to  understand  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  to  make  them  his  treasure.  His  knowledge  does  not  consist 
in  being  famished  with  a  great  variety  of  human  learning,  but  in  being 
well  versed  in  whatever  concerns  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  the  art  of 
conducting  souls  thither. 

Matt  xiii.  53. — ^There  is  no  time  of  amusement  or  vacation  in  the  life 
of  the  great  Shepherd  of  our  souls.  Having  performed  His  mission.  He 
retires.  This  is  the  pattern  which  the  subordinate  pastors,  to  whom  He 
vouchsafes  a  share  in  His  ministry,  ought  to  imitate. 

Matt.  xiii.  58. — Faith  seems  to  put  the  almighty  power  of  God  into  the 
hands  of  man ;  whereas  unbelief  seems  to  tie  up  even  the  hands  of  the 
Almighty. 

Matt  xiv.  4. — Here  is  an  instance  of  aeal,  fidelity,  and  courage  in  an 
evangelical  preacher.  How  few  imitators  has  this  example  I  Plainness, 
mildness,  and  modesty,  are  qualifications  to  be  observed  when  we  are 
obliged  to  reprove  the  great 

4  B  2 
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Matt  xiy.  14. — The  Borereign  Pastor  shows  not  the  lesst  mieauiHiy 
though  the  people  will  not  let  Him  enjoj  that  repose  which  He  csme  on 
pnrpose  to  seek  in  the  desert.  That  most  he  relinquished  when  neoeait  j 
requires,  and  an  opportunity  of  doing  good  presents  itself. 

Matt.  xiy.  22. — ^That  man  runs  the  risk  of  losing  his  reward  from  God, 
who  wuts  for  the  applause  of  men. 

Matt.  xir.  36. — He  who  really  loves  his  neighhonr  neyer  grows  wesiy  of 
exhorting  sinners  to  go  to  Christ.  We  ought  at  least  to  present,  sad,  si  it 
were,  to  lay  them  before  God  in  prayer,  when  we  have  no  other  uMsuof 
assisting  them. 

Matt.  XV.  1,  2. — Why,  instead  of  praising  God,  and  being  edified  by  the 
labours  of  pastors,  should  a  man  be  intent  only  on  disooveriiig  in  tbem 
occasions  to  decry  them,  and  to  make  them  odionsi  It  is  because  a  Phsri- 
see  takes  more  pleasure  in  blaming  others  than  in  amending  himself. 

Matt.  XT.  21,  &c. — So  wonderful  is  the  goodness  and  kindness  of  tbe  Sob 
of  God  toward  souls !  One  alone  ought  to  be  dear  to  a  true  pastor,  end 
deserves  his  whole  care  and  application,  however  despicable  it  may  sppesr. 
.  Matt.  XV.  81. — It  is  a  great  matter  for  a  man  to  be  very  carefol  to 
ascribe  to  God  all  the  graces,  talents,  and  degrees  of  knowledge  whidi  he 
enjoys,  and  to  tbank  Him  for  them. 

Matt.  xvi.  13. — It  is  useful  for  pastors  to  know  the  false  notions  of  leli* 
gion  which  are  spread  among  the  people,  that  they  may  be  able  to  put  t 
stop  to  them. 

Matt.  xvii.  16. — God  often  permits  His  ministers  to  be  nnsaceessTal  is 
the  care  of  souls,  both  through  a  just  judgment  on  the  latter,  and  that  He 
may  teach  the  former  to  expect  all  from  Christ,  and  to  refer  thdr  good 
success  to  Him. 

Matt.  xvii.  18. — There  are  some  souls  whose  cure  Grod  reserves  to  Hisi- 
self  alone,  and  to  whom  all  the  application  of  His  ministers  appears  to  he 
utterly  inefiPectual.  He  sometimes  does  all  without  them,  to  the  end  that 
they  may  know  that  they  never  do  anything  without  Him. 

Matt.  xvii.  20. — ^There  are,  perhaps,  but  few  ministers  of  Christ,  to  whom, 
upon  their  addresses  to  Him  in  prayer,  He  might  not  answer  after  thteane 
manner, — that  the  weakness  of  their  faith  is  a  hindrance  to  the  coDvsrM 
and  improvement  of  souls. 

Matt,  xviii.  2. — It  is  a  duty  of  pastoral  charity  to  adapt  ourselves  to  the 
capacity  of  the  weak  when  we  instruct  them. 

Matt,  xviii.  6. — ^The  salvation  of  one  soul  is  more  precaous  to  God  tha 
we  are  able  to  express. 

Matt,  xviii.  12. — Let  us  learn  from  hence  what  charity  and  psstonl  omv 
are  due  to  those  souls  which  are  not  in  the  way  of  salvation.  It  b  s  isk 
to  be  observed  by  pastors,  to  apply  themselves  most  to  thoss  souls  whose 
wants  are  greatest. 

Matt.  xix.  1. — Jesus  goes  about  everywhere  to  seek  the  sinner.  A  gsod 
pastor's  thirst  after  the  salvation  of  souls  is  never  satisfied.  He  alwsjs 
finds  sufficient  esercise  for  his  zeal. 
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Matt.  XX.  25-28. — Several  dutiei  of  paston  are  hen  laid  down.  The 
first  isy  not  to  look  on  themeelves  as  absolute  mastexs  and  lords  over  the 
flock  of  Christ.  The  second,  not  to  do  aoy  thing  ont  of  a  spirit  of  imperi- 
onsness ;  and  to  require  only  a  reasonable  obedience.  The  third,  to  reform 
and  amend  the  weak,  after  Christ's  example,  more  by  instruction  than  re- 
proof. The  fourth,  to  have  nothing  of  the  air  and  deportment  of  secular 
princes.    The  fifth,  to  look  upon  his  office  as  no  other  than  a  service,  or 

ministry,  in  which  his  true  greatness  does  consist. It  is  the  sixth  duty 

of  a  pastor  to  attend  continually  on  his  flock  as  a  servant,  and  to  dedicate 
to  it  ail  his  pains,  his  time,  and  his  talents. 

Matt.  xxi.  19. — Let  us  take  great  care  not  to  let  the  season  pass  which 
is  proper  for  producing  fruit :  one  moment  will  deprive  us  of  it  all. 

Matt.  xxL  46. — A  true  pastor  fears  nothing  but  God,  when  His  glory  is 
concerned ;  a  hireling  fears  everything,  except  Him  whom  only  he  ought 
to  fear. 

Matt.  xxvi.  38.— It  is  not  expedient  for  a  good  pastor  to  let  the  weak 
know  all  the  struggles  and  combats  which  he  undergoes  ;  it  is  prudence  to 
hide  his  infirmities  from  them.  It  is  the  wisest  way  on  these  occasions  to 
keep  a  reserved  confidence  with  our  friends,  that  we  may  not  afflict  or  deject 
them  too  much. 

Matt.  xxvi.  42. — How  holily  is  a  pastor's  heart  divided  between  the 
vigilance  of  his  function,  and  his  recourse  to  God  ;  between  his  attendance 
on  his  flock,  and  the  care  of  his  own  salvation ! 

Matt.  xxviiL  20. — ^The  faithfulness  of  a  preacher  consists  in  preaching 
nothing  but  what  he  hss  learned  from  Jesus  Christ.  His  chief  care  must 
be,  not  to  render  himself  unworthy  of  having  Christ  present  with  him  in 
the  exercise  of  his  ministry. 

Mark  i.  17. — Christ  does  not  promise  a  state  of  inactivity  to  those  whom 
He  calls ;  but  the  changing  of  their  mean,  uncertain,  temporal  labour,  into 
an  employment  heavenly  and  profitable,  and  [one]  which  shall  be  crowned 
with  an  eternal  reward. 

Mark  i.  22. — How  great  is  the  diflPerence  between  a  decliumer  whose  sole 
end  is  to  please,  and  who  trusts  to  his  own  eloquence,  and  a  man  of  God  who 
labours  to  convert  sinnen,  and  entirely  relies  upon  the  Divine  assistance! 

Mark  i.  36. — Prayer  is  so  necessary  to  him  who  preaches  and  labours  in 
the  church,  that,  far  from  dispensing  with  it  on  this  account,  he  ought  to 
take  time  for  it  out  of  that  which  belongs  to  rest,  and  the  other  necessities 
of  life,  rather  than  be  deficient  therein. 

Mark  iv.  80. — How  amiable  is  this  carefulness  of  the  Son  of  God !  How 
instructive  to  the  miuisters  of  His  word  I  He  is  not  solicitous  in  seeking 
fine  turns  of  eloquence  to  charm  the  minds  of  His  auditors,  or  in  drawing 
such  representations  or  comparisons  as  may  surprbe  them.  He  studies  only 
to  make  Himself  understood,  to  instruct  to  advantage  ;  to  give  true  ideas  of 
faith  and  piety,  and  to  find  out  such  expressions  as  may  render  necessary 
truths  easy  and  intflligible  to  the  meanest  capacities.  This  is  what  must 
be  imitated. 
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Mark  Ti.  8,  &C. — ^A  num  is  not  obliged  to  aenre  tiie  diindi  by  iciuily  ^ 
priying  himMlf  of  all  tbiiigB ;  bat  whooTer  is  not  ready  to  be  deprited  of  aO, 
ratber  than  be  wanting  to  his  duty,  is  not  worthy  to  succeed  the  apoelies. 

Mark  yi.  11. — ^It  is  the  part  of  a  minister  of  tmth  and  charity  to  kboar 
without  oeasingy  to  sailer  withoat  resentment,  and  to  leare  hia  csnae  to 
God,  with  a  fall  confidence  and  trast  in  Him. 

Mark  Ti.  90. — How  good  is  it  for  a  minister  to  recollect  himself  [to  be] 
near  to  Jesns  Christ  after  his  labours !  How  sweet  is  that  repose  which  be 
tastes  at  the  feet  of  the  Truth,  after  missions,  pastotal  ritttotions,  and  the 
fatigues  of  preaching ! 

Mark  tU.  24.^-An  erangelical  labourer  ought  himself  to  be  disposed  to 
live  privato  and  concealed,  but  without  any  prejadioe  to  what  he  owes  his 
neighbour.  Happy  is  tliat  person  who  is  made  manifest,  not  because  he 
will  not,  but  because  he  cannot,  be  hid. 

Mark  vii.  97- — ^It  is  a  yery  great  commendation  of  a  minister,  to  say  that 
he  does  all  things  wril ;  that  is,  with  grayity,  modesty,  extemid  deeeaeyy 
and  with  application,  piety,  and  internal  religion.  This  ia  the  way  to  make 
even  the  deaf  hear  the  truth,  and  to  draw  from  ainnen  an  acknowlcdgiiMBft 
and  confession  of  their  miseries. 

Mark  iz.  10.— It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  Holy  Ghost  Hinedf 
should  teach  a  preacher,  by  the  study  of  the  Scripturea,  and  prayer,  before 
he  can  be  fit  to  teach  others. 

Mark  iz.  12. — A  preacher  who  b  not  disposed  [t*  «.,  willing,  if  dotj 
eail]  to  suffer,  and  to  be  despised,  is  so  fiff  from  **  restoring  all  things,"  that 
he  is  in  danger  of  losing  himself. 

Mark  ix.  35. — Troe  greatness  consists  in  renouncing  greatness  itsdf.  A 
man  becomes  a  slaye  to  it  when  he  desires  it ;  he  is  abore  it  whenerer  he 
despises  it 

Mark  x.  1. — A  true  pastor  is  neyer  weary  of  instructing  his  people.  He 
b  always  ready  to  communicate  himself,  because  the  treasure  of  his  hesrt 
is  always  full  of  the  truths  of  salyation. 

Mark  x.  44. — We  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  senre  one  single  soul  for  the 
sake  of  God  in  the  spirit  of  the  holy  servitude  of  Christ  It  is  somethi^; 
far  more  honourable,  than  proudly  to  command  whole  nations^  and  is 
goyem  empires. 

Mark  x.  46.— To  serve,  and  to  die,— this  is  all  that  Christ  came  into^ 
world  to  do.  There  is  no  slave  who  serves  his  master,  as  this  Divine  Mastv 

served  His  slaves. A  man  ought  continually  to  serve  or  minister  ia  the 

work  of  sslvation,  as  our  blessed  Lord  did  ;  and  to  spare  neither  his  hcsltb 
nor  his  life,  to  contribute  to  the  saving  of  one  soul.  This  is  a  doty  bekng* 
ing  to  the  pastoral  office,  upon  which  he  ought  to  reckon  before  hi 
undertake  it. 

Mark  xiii.  14. — ^Those  who  are  commissioned  to  proclaim  to  the  woeU 
the  judgmento  of  God,  and  the  miseries  to  come,  may  seek  after  the  know* 
ledge  and  the  signs  of  them  with  snceeas,  not  in  the  stan^  nor  in  v^ 
predictions,  but  in  the  Scriptures. 
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Luke  i.  63.— A  preaeher  oaght  to  make  the  troths  he  deliven  appaient 
and  manifest  in  his  penoD,  and  to  he  entirely  a  mim  of  grace.  Sv&rything 
in  kimshwUd  preachy 

Luke  i.  80. — The  daties  of  an  eyangelical  preacher,  hefore  he  begfins  hia 
ministry,  are,  (1.)  To  grow  in  piety  by  feeding  on  the  bread  of  prayer. 
(2.)  To  give  his  seal  time  to  wax  strong  by  reading  the  Holy  SoriptureSk 
(3.)  To  continae  in  silence  and  vetirement,  until  God  is  pleased  to  bring 
him  forth  and  show  him  to  the  world. 

Lake  ii.  8. — ^It  Is  Ibr  vigilant  pastors  that  the  light  of  God  is  reserred, 
that  they  may  know  the  mysteries  of  religion,  and  their  own  daties.  The 
negligent  are  left  in  darkness. 

Lmke  iv.  14. — When  the  fame  of  an  evangelical  labourer  is  gone  abroad 
in  the  worid,  woe  be  to  him  if  he  goes  abroad  with  it,  instead  of  retiring 
within  his  own  heart,  and  recollecting  himself  there  with  Jesos  Christ. 

Luke  V.  6.— This  mysterious  fishing  represents  that  of  souls.  In  vain 
the  preacher  labours  to  convert  them,  if  God  gives  not  His  blessing.  It  is 
upon  His  grace  that  the  preacher  must  rely,  and  not  upon  his  own  eloquence 
and  strength. 

Luke  y.  2.— The  pastoral  charge  is  a  burdensome  office  to  those  who 
endeavour  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  it ;  bat  the  Sovereign  Pastor  alle* 
Tiates  the  weight  of  it,  by  bearing  it  Himself,  both  in  His  own  person, 
and  in  the  persons  of  His  ministers  who  undertake  it  for  His  sake. 

Luke  V.  15. — When  a  great  reputation  pursues  us,  we  must  fly  from  it 
as  from  a  thief,  either  into  the  wilderness,  (if  we  can,)  or,  at  least,  into  the 
fortress  of  prayer  and  humility. 

Luke  vi.  10. — Those  whom  fear  renders  weak  and  cowardly  in  the  exer* 
else  of  their  ministry,  forget  that  they  exercise  it  in  the  name  and  place  of 
CThrist,  and  that  they  must  give  account  to  Him  of  their  unfsithfulness^ 
and  of  the  damage  which  the  church  shall  have  received  thereby  in  her 
children. 

Luke  TiL  1. — A  good  pastor,  of  whom  Christ  is  the  model,  proceeds  con* 
tinually  from  instruction  to  action  and  from  action  to  instraction*  Wardi 
speak  only  to  the  understanding ;  wortt  speak  to  the  heart. 

Luke  vii.  34. — God  alone  knows  the  worth  of  a  soul  in  His  own  sights 
and  at  what  rate  it  ought  to  be  valued. 

Luke  ix.  17. — That  pastor  who,  upon  an  unforeseen  necessity  of  preach- 
ing God's  word,  commits  himself  to  Him,  snd,  in  speaking  out  of  the 
abundance  of  his  heart,  trusts  entirely  to  His  promise,  shall  find  sufficient 
both  to  fill  his  people,  and  plentifuUy  to  feed  himself. 

Luke  ix.  28. — Indifference  is  a  crime  in  a  paster  end  minister,  who  is 
a  man  of  Ood^  obliged  by  his  profession  to  have  the  interest  of  Christy  and 
of  His  spouse,  at  heart.    In  vain  does  he  flatter  himself  that  he  does  no 

evil,  if  he  does  no  good That  person  scatters  who  does  not  gather  with 

Jesus  Christ,  in  the  unity  of  His  body,  in  His  spirit,  and  by  His  grace. 

Luke  xii.  4.— True  friendship  consists  in  exciting  our  friends  to  do 
their  duty,  and  saving  their  souls,  at  the  expense  of  all  things. 
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Luke  xiii.  20. — ^A  good  pastor  is  never  weary  of  iDBtmeting  bb  floek, 
any  more  than  a  tender  nnrae  is  of  giving  snck  to  her  infant. 

Luke  xiii.  22. — ^A  pastor  who  instructs  his  people  with  care^  who  na^ 
his  flock  in  the  country,  and  is  continually  intent  on  his  daty— <«ch  a 
pastor  advances  vexy  fiist  toward  the  heavenly  Jerusalem.  What  fidditj, 
what  courage,  ought  not  these  toils  and  labours  of  the  Prinee  of  pMtonb 
in  seeking  His  sheep,  to  inspire  into  the  pastors  of  His  church  1  Fona,  0 
Lord,  by  Thy  Spirit,  unwearied  imitators  of  Thy  zeal  I 

Luke  XV.  6.~The  fifth  duty  of  a  pastor  b  to  manifest,  by  bis  joy,  hit 
charity  for  sinners,  and  his  value  for  souls.  A  mml  it  a  hhngdnm,  Ai 
many  as  we  bring  back  to  €rod  are  so  many  kingdcMOAS  rseoDqnend ;  and 
nothing  equab  the  joy  of  a  conqueror.  We  must  ultimately  refer  this  joy 
to  Christ,  since  the  victory  and  the  conquest  proceed  from  Him. 

Luke  xix.  16. — Souls  are  the  treasure  of  Christ ;  it  is  in  these  He  deiiM 
to  grow  rich.  A  pastor  who  n^lects  them,  and  does  not  empkj  his 
ministry  and  authority,  his  time  and  talents,  hb  industry  and  labovn,  ts 
gain  them  for  God,— abs !  what  answer  will  he  be  able  to  make  to  fiin 
who  has  intrusted  them  to  hb  care  ? 

Luke  xix.  26. — Grace,  piety,  the  love  of  Gt>d,  and  a  zeal  for  His  gloiy, 

increase  in  a  pastor in  proportion  to  hb  bbours  for  the  good  of  ths 

church,  and  the  salvation  of  souls. 

Luke  xix.  48. — A  true  pastor  thinks  nothing  troublesome  and  grievous, 
when  he  finds  himself  useful  in  advancing  the  work  of  God.  The  pro- 
ficiency of  souls  is  his  whole  delight. 

Luke  xxii.  27- — A  pastor  makes  no  manner  of  difficulty  to  stoop  to  the 
meanest  of  hb  flock ;  that  he  is  really  the  servant,  not  the  lord,  of  took ; 
and  that  He  who  b  their  Lord  made  Himself  their  Servant. 

John  iii.  23,  24.— We  ought  to  bbour  in  the  work  of  God,  until  wt 
fall  under  an  impossibility  of  performing  it,  according  to  John's  example. 

John  iii.  30. — A  true  pastor  has  nothing  at  heart  but  the  increase  of  the 
glory  of  Christ ;  his  own  consists  in  promoting  that,  at  the  expense  of  sll 
things.  The  more  he  b  humbled  for  his  Master's  sake,  the  more  asnriee- 
able  and  useful. 

John  vii.  19.— God  frequently  ^uflPers  a  holy  preacher  to  wut  a  loqg  tins 
without  seeing  the  fruit  of  his  instructions,  on  purpose  to  let  him  knsv 
that  he  ought  not  to  boast  of  the  success  of  hb  discourses  ;  to  oblige  him 
to  pray  very  much,  and  to  humble  himself  for  hb  £ulingfl^  which  psrhsp 
are  the  obstacle ;  and  to  make  him  sensible  how  much  he  stands  in  dm^ 
of  grace. 

John  vii.  48.— -The  pride  of  men  b  so  great,  that  they  choose  ratbff 
to  be  eternally  lost  with  the  great,  than  to  be  saved  with  the  poor  sad 
simple. 

John  viii.  26.— Truth,  charity,  fidelity,  b  the  motto  of  an  amhsfli^ 
of  God. 

John  X.  38. — A  true  pastor  has*  no  other  design  throughout  the  *hak 
course  of  his  life,  but  only  to  bring  hb  sheep  to  the  knowledge  of  6o4, 
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wad  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  to  give  birth,  growth,  and  action,  strength,  per- 
fection, and  perseverance  to  their  faith. 

John  xii.  33.— Let  but  pastors  be  lealous  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  and 
they  will  count  all  labours,  pains,  and  even  the  loss  of  life  itself,  as  nothing. 

John  xvii.  10.— Happy  is  that  pastor  who,  through  a  perfect  freedom  from 
all  self-interest,  and  a  real  disengagement  from  everything,  can,  with  Jesus 
Christ,  truly  say  to  God,  **  Whatever  is  mine  is  Thine,''  and  who  can,  from 
a  sincere  and  ardent  love,  add,  **  Whatever  is  Thine  is  mine!"  Miserable 
is  that  minister  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  whom  Christ  is  not  glorified. 

John  zx.  3. — A  pastor,  when  called  to  the  assistance  of  souls,  ought  to 
be  very  ready  to  go  to  them.  When  to  assist  a  soul  in  seeking  Christ 
requires  his  presence,  he  must  lay  everything  aside. 

John  XX.  30. — A  pastor  ought  not  to  neglect  any  soul ;  but  there  are 
some  souls  which  are  given  to  him  in  a  peculiar  manner ;  and  of  these  he 
ought  to  take  a  peculiar  care. 

John  xxi.  17- — Christ  here  requires  of  pastors  nothing  but  love,  and 
recommends  nothing  to  them  but  the  care  of  His  sheep ;  because  their  love 
of  Christ,  and  their  love  of  labour,  are  the  two  things  concerning  which 
they  ought  chiefly  to  examine  themselves. 


HONOUR  DONE  TO  METHODISM  IN  ARMLEY.* 

Abxlbv  is  a  village  of  great  notoriety  in  the  history  of  Methodism  ;  for 
there  the  first  Society  in  that  part  of  Yorkshire  was  formed,  even  prior  to 
any  in  Leeds.  Three  individuals  from  Leeds,  called  the  three  Marys,  met 
in  class  at  Armley, — Mary  Shent,  Mary  Weddall,  and  Mary  Maude.  In 
John  Nelson's  interesting  Journal  it  is  recorded :  '*  It  was  about  May, 
1742,  that  Mr.  Wesley  came  into  Yorkshire ;  and  toward  Michaelmas,  Mr. 
Charles  Wesley  and  Mr.  Charles  Greaves.  I  remember  Mr.  Greaves 
preached  one  night  at  Armley  ;  and  when  he  had  done,  I  gave  an  exhorta- 
tion ;  and  the  Lord  applied  the  virtue  of  His  precious  blood  to  many  souls ; 
and  for  a  whole  week  together  there  were  some  that  felt  the  atoning  blood 
of  Jesus  Christ.  About  this  time  Willian^  Shent  was  converted,  and  the 
Christmas  following  he  desired  me  to  go  to  preach  at  Leeds,  several  of  the 
brethren  accompanying  me.  When  we  got  to  Brother  Shent,  he  had  pre- 
pared a  large  empty  house  to  preach  in  ;  and  it  was  well  filled  with  people 
that  feared  God,  and  received  the  word  with  meekness.  Now  the  Armley 
Society  became  a  nursing-mother  to  the  new-born  souls  at  Leeds ;  for  there 
were  several  steady  souls  at  Armley,  who  had  stood  from  the  beginning 
without  wavering ;  and  I  trust  we  shall  meet  together  in  heaven." 

The  first  Methodist  chapel  was  built  in  Armley  in  1784,  and  the  fint 
visit  of  Mr.  Wesley  was  in  April,  1746.    Armley  also  had  the  honour  of 

*  From  <«  The  Friend  of  Many  Yean,"  just  published  by  the  tencnble  William 
Najlor. 
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Having  the  first  sermon  preached  there  at  the  formation  of  the  Wedejaa 
Missionaiy  Society,  an  institution  that  has  heen  a  blessing  to  msny  thou- 
sands. The  preacher  was  the  Rev.  James  Buckley,  and  the  seriptnre  elu- 
cidated was  Isaiah  Iv.  11.  A  farther  honour  was  conferred  on  Armley,  is 
having,  fifty  years  after,  the  first  sermon  preached  there  oonneeted  with 
the  Jubilee  Services  of  that  Society,  when  a  collection  was  made  amomit- 
ing  to  £804.  is*  Cc?.  At  the  close  of  the  service  the  Rev.  W.  Axthar  well 
observed  :  **  Hy  desire,  my  dear  friends,  is  to  congratulate  yoo  on  the 
happy  circumstances  in  which  Providence  has  cast  your  lot,  and  the  pecu- 
liar favour  that  God  has  conferred  npon  you  in  this  place.  Too  most  sot 
account  it  a  common  thing  that  Grod  so  ordered  it,  that  the  first  sermon  ia 
connexion  with  the  Wesleyan  Missionaiy  Society  should  be  presehed  ia 
your  pulpit.  If  you  think  it  a  common  thing,  depend  upon  it,  there  ire 
multitudes  of  redeemed,  whom  God  has  called  out  of  every  kingdom  sad 
people  by  this  Society,  who  do  not  regard  it  as  a  common  thing.  Do  not 
yourselves  think  it  a  common  thing  that  the  first  service  of  the  Jobike 
takes  place  in  your  village.  The  fact  that  occurs  this  night  will  diaw  to 
this  place  the  eyes  of  millions  of  persons  in  foreign  lands.  It  will  make 
them  think  of  Armley,  and  speak  of  Armley.  Many  persons,  who  nerer 
before  heard  of  Armley,  will  now  pray  for  it,  and  feel  for  its  prosperit7. 
Most  of  you  will  never  see  another  Jubilee  in  this  place.  Some  of  you 
have  to-night  written,  in  letters  that  are  recorded  in  thfi  great  book  of  God's 
memory,  your  own  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  Missionaiy  Society.  It  is 
not  to  be  accounted  a  common  thing,  that  the  man  who  sat  in  this  polpil 
fifty  years  ago  has  been  preserred  to  occupy  it  to-night.  He  has  told  jos 
how,  fifty  years  ago,  he  gave  himself  to  this  cause  in  the  serviee  of  hie 
God,  to  pray  for  it,  to  preach  for  it,  to  plead  for  it,  and  give  to  it,  and  thst 
he  has  ever  to  this  moment  kept  this  promise.  God  gmat  that  doringhif 
few  remaining  years,  or  days,  his  lamp  may  bum  with  purer  light  than 
ever.**    Amen. 


THE  PORTRAIT  OF  MARY  IN  HEAVEN. 

Ths  French  ptuieur  etemgiligvei  M.  Napoleon  Roossel,  gives  an  intcnet- 
ing  correspondence,  under  this  title,  between  the  Abbess  Marie  de  Seist 
Roman,  of  St.  Mary's,  and  the  monk,  Joseph  de  Saint  Pierre,  of  the  doiiUr 
of  the  Assumption,  dated  1584.    A  few  passages  follow : — 

« 1^.  Mmy9  Ahbtf,  A^npm  IMi,  IMi 
^  Mr  Baomm,— I  am  now  placed  at  the  head  of  this  eoBvwt,  hsn^f 
quitted  the  world  without  regret :  but  I  confess  to  a  desivs  for  sobs  of 
those  elegancies  which  make  cloistered  life  more  end  waUa.  I  am  new  it* 
decorating  my  cell,  and  the  thing  I  most  want  is  a  portrait  of  my  genlie 
patroness.  Sneh  pictnres  as  yours  would  be  as  good  coaDpaoy  ss  a  Hviag 
being.    I  write,  then,  to  bespeak  from  you,  at  any  price  you  thiak  pnper 
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to  fix,  a  portrait,  as  faithful  as  possible,  of  the  most  holy  Virgin.  I  wish 
it  faithful,  not  imaginaty  ;  and  I  fancy  I  conld  pray  more  earnestly  to  our 
patroness,  if  I  could  represent  her  to  myself  exactly  as  she  b  now  in  heaven. 

^  Your  humble  sister, 

''Maris  db  Saimt  Roman." 

To  which  letter  the  monk  replies,  as  follows : — 

**  Mt  Sistbr, — I,  like  you,  have  left  the  world  ;  but,  not  having  re- 
nounced my  former  profession  of  painting,  I  received  your  order  with  lively 
pleasure  in  this  my  solitude.  I  shall  indeed  endeavour  to  compose  your 
picture  with  all  possible  care,  and  devote  my  chief  attention  to  the  lUenest^ 
as  you  so  desire. 

**  You  are  aware  that  all  the  well-known  portraits  extant  of  the  blessed 
Virgin  are  merely  pictures  of  the  most  beautiful  women  their  respective 
artists  could  find  ;  and,  alas !  few  of  them  resembled  the  holy  Virgin.  I 
feel  that  I  shall  have  to  go  far  beyond  the  legends  and  'lives*  of  our 
patroness,  and  seek  in  the  fountain-head  of  Holy  Scripture  authentic  par? 
ticulars  respecting  her,  to  guide  my  pencil  with  fidelity.  But  an  obstacle 
here  presents  itself—/  have  no  Bible  I  I  have  searched  for  one  in  vain  in 
the  library  of  our  convent,  and  write  now  to  beg,  that,  if  yours  is  more 
fortunate  in  that  respect,  you  will  allow  me  the  use  of  it  while  I  am  study- 
ing your  picture. 

"  Humbly  your  brother, 

"  JosKPH  DB  Saint  Pibrrb.'* 

The  abbess  replies : — 

"  Mt  Bbothbr, — Your  plan  is  charming :  but,  our  convent  not  affording 
a  copy  of  Holy  Writ,  I  wrote  to  Rome  to  request  one  from  the  library  of 
the  holy  fathers ;  this  holy  volume  I  send  herewith.  Now,  then,  work  on 
boldly,  and  I  will  pray  that  your  pencil  may  be  guided  aright." 

After  two  years,  St.  Pierre  writes  again  to  the  abbess  :— 

"  Mt  SuTBR,«-Here  at  length  is  the  work  completed  conicieiitionaiy  and 
faithfully.  May  it  please  you  I  In  order  to  picture  a  face  to  yourself, 
you  would  want  to  know  the  age  of  the  person.  On- the  arrival  of  your 
Bible,  therefore,  I  opened  the  Gospel  by  St.  Luke,  to  ascertain,  if  possible, 
Mary's  age.  And,  as  she  was  betrothed  at  the  time  of  the  conception,  she 
was  of  course  of  marriageable  age,  (let  us  suppose,  about  twenty,)— so  that 
at  the  birth  of  our  Lord  she  was  probably  in  her  twenty-first  year.  From 
Luke  ii.  42  I  see  that  when  Mary  forgot  the  Lord  in  the  temple  He  was 
twelve  years  old,  and  she,  by  consequence,  in  her  thirty-third  year.  In 
the  third  chapter  of  Luke  Jesus  began  Hia  ministry  at  the  age  of  thirty, 
making  Mary  about  fifty-one.    Now  we  find  that  the  miniitry  of  Christ 
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occupied  aooot  four  yean,  as  it  indnded  four  paawTOB ;  and,  ihien£ai% 
Mary  at  the  foot  of  the  cron  was  in  her  fifty-fifth  year.  Then,  in  the  Acta 
of  the  Apoetlea,  I  find  Mary  again  at  prayer  with  the  diadplceL  Now,  anp- 
poeing  her  to  hare  li^ed  with  St.  John  four  or  fire  yean  after  the 
crucifixion,  ahe  would  be  about  eixty  years  of  i^  before  ahe  aacended  to 
hearen. 

^  Now  another  circumstance  to  be  ascertained  ia  her  matemity,  whidi 
more  or  leas  affects  the  countenance  and  constitution  of  a  woman.  I  aee  ia 
Matt  L  that  Jesus  was  called  *  the/rjf&om  Son  of  Mary/  and  that  Joa^ 
did  not  live  with  her  as  her  husband  tiU  the  birth  of  Jesus.  Then  in  MatL 
zii.  I  find  *  His  brothers '  mentioned.  Countu^  I  thought  and  hoped  :  bat 
at  verses  66  and  66  [chap,  xiii.]  I  found  the  mtert  of  Jesus  mentioDed  aba. 
Now,  though  the  words  for  hroiker  and  coudn  may  be  used  interchangeably 
in  tb^  Greek,  it  is  not  so  with  d6cX^9,  the  word  for  SMfer,  which  meana  tbs 
female  child  of  the  Qsame^  parent.  Now,  if  thoee  who  wrote  the  Bible  had 
believed  the  perpetual  virginity  of  Mary,  they  would  have  avoided  the 
ambiguity  of  this  term,  which  must  be  understood  in  its  exceptional  aenae 
to  make  it  mean  emuin.  The  Nacarenes,  among  whom  the  Lord's  child- 
hood had  been  passed,  say  of  Him, '  Is  not  this  the  carpenter'a  Son  t  ia  not 
Bis  mother  called  Mary  ?  and  His  brothers,  James^  Joees^  Simon,  and 
Judas  t  and  are  not  ffts  sisten  here  with  us  ?'  If  Jeaua  were  the  only  Son 
of  Mary,  why  b  the  Scripture  silent  upim  the  point?  We  read  that  He  ia 
*  the  cnfy  begotten  Son  of  God,'  but  not  that  He  u  the  only  Son  of  Maiy. 
I  draw  this  inference,  therefore, — that  Mary'a  chUdren  were,  Jeaoa,  her 
firstborn.  Hie  four  brothers,  and  (as  'sbters'  cannot  mean  lui  than  two) 
his  two  usters.  So  that  I  find  Mary  the  mother  of  seven  children.  This 
will  account  to  you  for  the  alightly  emaciated  featursa  of  a  woman  i^ged 
aixty,  in  the  picture  I  send  you  of  the  Viigin  Mary*  We  do  not  know  if 
those  features  were  beautiful ;  but  we  know  that  our  Redeemer,  who  is 
worthy  of  all  our  worship,  had  no  outward  '  form  or  oomelinesa.*  *  And 
may  we  not  suppose  that,  having  no  mortal  father  to  resemble.  He  perhi^ 
resembled  His  mother,  whose  beauty  was  more  that  of  a  meek  and  quiel 
spirit  than  form  or  features  of  special  loveliness? 

**  Then,  I  thought,  it  is  Mary,  aa  she  is  now  in  heaven,  I  have  to  SMJagar^ 
and  not  Mary  in  youth, — Mary  the  mother  of  our  Lord,  the  Man  ef 
sorrows, — Mary,  whose  soul  had  been  pierced  with  anguish  aa  with  a 
a  word.  Then  Jeaus  tells  us  that  those  who  are  *  worthy  of  the  rsennec 
tion'  are  *lik€  unto  iimangdi:*  and,  therefore,  Mary  in  heaven  ia  like 
unto  the  angels,  who,  we  are  told,  veil  their  facea  with  their  wings,  while 
they  cry,  *  Holy  I  Holy  1  Holy  1'  This  is  the  reaaon  why  yon  find 
in  the  picture, — an  admirable  method  of  traversing  space,  as  God*s  * 
ters,  who  do  His  pleasure.'  And,  as  we  find  in  the  book  of  Revelatasn 
that  the  redeemed  are  clothed  with  *wkU$  robity*  I  have  thoa  draped  the 

•  la  it  dear  that  the  words  io  IsaL  Ua  Sreferst  aU  to  the  "ftstoNS**  of  AaLsid 
Jesus  ?— £niToaB. 
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portnut  of  Mary  in  hearen ;  with  which  I  hope  you  will  be  pleased,  as  the 
most  faithful  of  all  that  have  ever  been  painted. 

^Respectfully  your  brother, 

^^  Joseph  db  Saint  Piberb. 
**  P.S. — ^I  return  your  Bible,  that  you  may  verify  the  quotations  which 
justify  my  work.** 

Aflter  the  lapse  of  a  year,  the  following  letter  from  the  Abbess  closed 
this  remarkable  correspondence  :^- 

^Dbar  Brothbr  in  OUR  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, — I  address 
you  with  feelings  of  the  purest  joy.  Yon  have  rendered  me  a  great  ser- 
vice. You  sent  me  an  inanimate  portrait  of  a  redeemed  woman  ;  but  you 
have  shown  to  me  God  in  Christ,  her  Saviour,  and  mine  also.  This  needs 
explanation.  I  will  now  unfold  the  matter  to  yon.  On  receipt  of  your 
packet,  the  sight  confounded  me.  I  read  your  letter,  and  with  much 
reluctance  yielded  to  your  arguments,  while  I  hung  up  the  portrait  in  my 
cell.  Bat,  the  more  I  contemplated  those  emaciated  features,  that  enfeebled 
figure,  that  sorrowful  countenance,  the  more  I  was  disenchanted,  and  the 
more  was  my  veneration  for  Mary  weakened.  Still  I  reasoned  with 
myself,  that  Mary  was  not  the  less  powerful  that  she  was  neither  young 
nor  beautiful ;  but  vainly  did  I  thus  school  myself.  My  affection  for  my 
patroness  declined  visibly,  and  at  length  I  began  to  find  that  what  I  had 
loved  in  the  Virgin  was  the  young  and  beautiful  face,  the  graceful  form, 
and  not  her  moral  character,  or  her  intercessions.  I  could  no  longer  adore 
her  without  difficulty.  I  opened  the  Bible,  and  there  I  found  the  young 
and  beautiful  *  queen  of  heaven '  transformed  into  the  humble  servant  of 
her  God  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  while  I  seemed  to  hear  her  exclaim 
with  holy  joy  in  the  Mctgnificat^  *  My  spirit  hath  rejoiced  in  God  my 
Saviour.'  (Luke  i.  47.)  If  God  be  Mary's  *  Saviour,'  I  said,  then  Mary 
was  lott — then  she  was  not  sinless :  '  For  He  hath  regarded  the  low  estate 

of  His  handmaiden Henceforth  all  generations  shall  call  me  blessed. 

For  He  that  is  mighty  hath  done  to  me  great  things ;  and  holy  is  His  name.* 
The  angel  Gabriel  told  her  she  had  found  *  grace,*  or  favour,  with  God  ; 
and,  to  find  grace,  one  roust  have  sinned.  And  now  was  my  idol  dethroned 
from  my  heart  by  the  power  of  Divine  truth,  to  which  your  faithful  por- 
trait of  Mary  in  heaven  had  led  me ;  and  so  was  the  place  prepared  for  Him 
who  should  always  have  filled  it.  Yes  I  at  last  I  learned  to  appreciate  Him 
who  only  was  worthy  of  my  adoration, — Jesus  Christ,  my  only  and  well- 
beloved  Saviour.  I  saw  Him  giving  His  life  for  His  sheep  after  years 
passed  in  going  about  doing  good  to  their  souls  and  bodies ;  and,  as  I  beheld 
Him  ascend  the  cross,  to  expiate  our  nns,  as  our  Substitute,  my  eyes  over- 
flowed with  tears  of  joy,  and  I  exclaimed,  *  My  Lord,  and  my  God  1  Thou 
hast  saved  me^  And  now  the  Gospel,  Christ,  heaven,  God,  have  become 
realities.  A  Divine  Guest  has  taken  possession  of  my  heart,  who  explains 
to  me  the  word  of  God  ;  who  takes  of  the  things  of  Christ,  and  reveals 
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them  to  mei  and,  as  it  were,  transports  me  into  a  new  world,  f  esilxotkflrl 
I  truly  feel  that  I  am  freely  and  folly  sared  by  my  Divine  ttedssmer ;  ud 
I  long  to  impart  to  you  my  happinesByand  thus  incite  you  to  seek  the  Mine 
for  your  own  souL  iTou  have  indeed  restored  the  Viigin  to  her  plaee. 
Will  you  not  also  restore  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesns  Christ  to  Bit  f  Ab ! 
believe  me,  true  peace  and  joy  are  there  alone.  Take  this  Bibk^  (not  the 
one  you  returned,  which  I  shall  never  part  with,)  and  read  it  dsily  in  pnya 
for  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  be  assured  yon  will  soon  find  t 
better  Mediator  than  Mary  in  heaven  ;  *  for  there  is  one  God,  ini 
Mediator  between  God  and  man,  the  Man  Chriet  Jesns.* 

^Yoursifltff, 

^Mmxir  ss  Si.  IUnuii.'* 


SELECT  LITERARY  NOTICE& 


[Tht  Inscrtioii  of  wy  uticle  In  thfti  list  is  not  to  be  eotoridertd  as  pledgtsg  us  to  tin  i 
of  Ita  contents,  nliless  It  be  aeeomiMuiled  by  some  express  notice  of  our  fkTOoiBble  optete.  Hw  k 
tteomle^on  of  any  such  notice  to  befegifdtd  m  Indieotlat  a 
other  reosoliSi  impose  on  vs  the  necessity  of  seleetlon  and  brevity.] 


HistUre  de  Loutoii^  9t  deBon  Ad*  gradation  of  the  reign  of  Louie  X\\ 

miniatrtUion    poiUique    et  milUaire  and  the  well-intentioned  incefiedt/ 

depuu  la  Pais  de  NUnegue,     Pat  of  Louis  XVI.,  bronght  about  tl» 

CktmiUe  Rouswt.    Deux  f^oU.^  800.  horrors  of  the  French  Bevolntion. 
Paris:  Didier. — ^Tbe  reign  of  Louis        Notwithstanding    the  often  n- 

XIV.  is,  we  may  say,  the  turning*  peated    phrase     about    b    frmi 

point  in  the  history  of  France.  Under  Monatpt^s   pemonal    gDven»«nt, 

his  rule,  the  country  seemed  to  have  the  histoiy  of  his  reign  is  thst  of  Ui 

reached  its  highest  state  of  proeper-  ministers ;  Masarin  first,  then  Col- 

ity.     The  id»l  of  government,  as  bert,  and   then  Louvols.     Freocb 

our   neighbours    consider    it, — we  literature    boasts   of  seveial  good 

mean,    eetardlixaHon  perfectly  and  biographies  of  the  two  former,  bot 

thoroughly  worked   out, — was  the  the  career  of  Lonvoiswss  never  atif- 

leading  principle  at  the  court  of  Ver-  factorily  treated,  before  M.  Gsaille 

sailles.    In  literature,  in  art,  in  sei-  Rousset  applied  himself  to  ths  t«k« 

ence,  in  philosophy,  agalaxy  of  talent  His  work  is  divided  into  foor  toI- 

appeared  which  has  never  since  been  umes,  two  of  which,  sometime  ago 

equalled.     The  whole   progress  of  published,   have  received  fnm  tfc( 

events  for  many  ages  had  developed  Academe  FranfaUeomt  of  the  higb- 

itself  80  as  to  reach  the  culminating  est  rewards  that  Society  has  st  iti 

point,  marked  by  the  termination  c^  disposal.     The  two  othcn^  vln^ 

the  wars  of  La  Fronde.    For  a  short  form  the  snbject  of  the  present  sHi- 

time— a  very  short  time— thepmif^  cle,  begin  with  the  Peace  of  Niae- 

lasted,  and  then  came  a  period  of  gnen,  and  end  with  the  deith  d 

declension   mora    rapid    tiian   the  Louvols. 

period  of  growth  had  been ;   and.        As  a  general  ramarir,  we  votld 

finally,  the  accumulated  wickedness  speak  most  highly  of  M.  RoosKt'i 

of  a  despotism  which  lasted  sixty  merits,  both  as  a  writer  and  as  s 

years,  combined  with  the  moral  de-  aomm/.    He  has  had  aeesaa  Co  aasf 
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state-papeiB  of  the  graateot  import* 
ance,  and  has  arailed  himself  with 
much  skill  of  tlie  information  they 
contain.  His  notes  are  copious,  and 
jet  not  accumulated  for  the  sake  of 
display  ;  whilst  his  style  is  marked 
hy  that  perspicuity  and  that  ease 
which  are  so  singularly  characteristic 
of  the  hest  French  historians.  Let 
us  now  select  for  special  consider- 
ation some  distinct  chapter  in  the 
work ;  and,  in  doing  so,  we  shall  hest 
consult  the  taste  of  our  readers,  if 
we  deyote  the  ^lace  at  our  disposal 
to  an  examination  of  the  manner  in 
which  LouFois  dealt  with  the  Pro* 
testants. 

M.  Rousset  begins  by  saying,  that, 
after  the  final  establishment  of  the 
authority  of  Louis  XlV.,  the  general 
feeling  of  the  Catholic  part  of  the 
nation  was"  in  favour  of   the  sup- 
pression of  Protestantism  through- 
out the  kingdom.    Even  the  most 
moderate  men,  Vauban  and  Chan- 
lay,  for  instance,  made  no  mystery 
of  their  opinion  on  the  subject.    Do 
not  use  yiolence,  do  not  hare  re- 
course to  persecution,  but  weary  the 
Huguenots    into    conformity.      In 
every  other   branch  of  the  public 
serrice  unity  prerails ;  why  should 
not  the  same  rule  extend  to  matters 
of  religion?    Why  should  any  pri- 
vate individual  venture  to  worship 
God  in  another  manner  than  the 
kingt     It   is  rather  singular,  and 
our  author  does  not  fail  to  remark 
it,  that  Louis  XIV.  and  his  contem- 
poraries assumed  an  express  inten- 
tion, on  the  part  of  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu,  of  cancelling   the    Edict  of 
Nantes,  and  of  destroying  the  work 
of  Henry  IV.     He  did  not  carry 
his  designs  into   effect,  they  said, 
merely  from  want  of  leisure ;  and, 
whilst  they  thus  gratuitously  assert 
what  is  positively  false,  they  foiget 
that  Cardinal  Mazarin,  whose  boast 
it  was  that  he  followed  closely  the 
traditions  left  by  his  predecessor, 
more  than  once  gave  utterance  to  hu 
firm  retohUion  of  maintaminif  the 


Calvimtti  in  the  mjoj^maU  ef 
rights. 

Certain  peculiar  features,  which 
marked  the  dealings  of  Louis  XIV. 
with    his  Huguenot  subjects,   are 
accounted  for  by  M.  Rousset  in  the 
following    manner.     Whereas    all 
the  other   branches   of  the  public 
service  were  presided  over  by  able 
men,  to  whom  their  position  gave 
their  influence,  and    who,   conse- 
quently, became  attached   to  their 
functions^  the  management  of  the 
business  relating  to  the  Dissenters 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  sub- 
altemS)  of  mere  clerks,  without  any 
weight,  and  despised  .even  by  those 
who  employed  them.    Nor  was  this, 
as  we  shall  see,  an  unnatural  thing. 
It  is  evident,  that,  from  the  Catholic 
point  of  view,  a. secretary  of  state, 
having  Under  his  direction  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Calvinists^  must,  if  dili- 
gent in  the  prosecution  of  his  du- 
ties, be  constantly  rendering  himself 
less  necessary,  and  diminishing  his 
own   power.    His   particular   task 
was  to  reduce  as  much  as  possible 
the  number  of  the  people  whose  in- 
terests were  confided  to  him.     The 
more  or  less  rapid  decrease  of  the 
flock  gave  the  exact  measure  of  his 
seal ;  so  that  the  most  glorious  day 
of  his    administration    would    na- 
turally be  the  one  when  nothing 
was  left  for  him  to  do.    No  states- 
man of  merit  and  ambition  could 
wish  for  such  a  part ;  and  according- 
ly we  find  it  occupied  in  succession 
by   men   whose    very   names    are 
scarcely  remembered, — La  Vrilli^re 
and  Ch^teauneuf,  the  &therand  the 
son.    But  this  is  not  all.    Whilst 
in  most  of  the  administrative  details 
the  impulse  was  given  at  court,  and 
the  orders  were  sent  from  Versailles, 
it  was  exactly  the  reverse  with  the 
transactions  relating   to   the   Pro- 
testants.   Let  us  quote,  on  thb  sub- 
ject, M.  Rousset's  interesting   re- 
marks : — **  The  afiair  of  the  Revoca- 
tion is  the  only  one  of  which  we  can 
say  that  it  did  not  follow  exclusive- 
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1/  tbe  direction  of  the  goTernment, 
that  it  escaped  the  range  of  its  in- 
flaeDce,  and  that  on  more  than  one 
occasion  the  ministers  had  to  sub- 
mit to  the  action  of  their  own  agents. 
How  many  edicts  against  the  Pro- 
testants were  dictated  to  Looia 
XIV.,  nay,  wrested  from  him,  by 
the  assemblies  of  the  clergy,  periodi- 
cally called  together!  How  many 
measores  did  not  the  Intendanti 
insinnate  and  snggesty^measnres 
which,  from  being  of  a  local  and 
temporaiy  character,  became  yery 
soon  general  and  permanent  lawst 
Let  us  go  farther :  what  do  we  see  ? 
The  bishops  w^ed  on  by  the  infe- 
rior clergy  ;  the  Intendants^  by  their 
snbaltems ;  all,  by  an  ignorant  and 
eril-disposed  multitude.  It  is  not 
from  Paris  or  Versailles  that  the 
movement  goes  to  the  provinces  ;  it 
is  from  the  remotest  part  of  the 
provinces  that  the  impulse  comes  up 
to  Paris." 

Thus  the  uncertainty,  the  hesita- 
tions, the  doubts,  the  contradictions, 
which  marked  the  policy  of  Louis 
XIV.  during  the  whole  of  the  pre- 
liminaries leading  to  the  Revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  are  easily 
explained.  The  government  knew 
nothing  of  what  was  going  on  ;  led 
astray  by  the  false  reports  of  ignor- 
ant or  injudiciousagents,it  sometimes 
sanctioned  measures  of  rigour,  which, 
a  short  time  after,  it  was  obliged  to 
cancel  or  to  mitigate,  from  the  com- 
plaints of  Ruvigny  or  of  other  con- 
scientious men.  Louvois  could  not  be 
satisfied  unless  he  directed  every 
thing  and  domineered  over  every 
body  ;  therefore  in  the  matter  of  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  he  aimed  at 
playing  a  leading  part.  And,  as  a 
most  natural  result,  his  memory  has 
had  to  bear  all  the  odium  which  so 
wicked  and  impolitic  a  deed  was 
sure  to  produce.  Although  he  nei- 
ther did  all  nor  even  ordered  all  that 
took  place,— although  he  never  even 
knew  a  tithe  of  what  was  perp^ 
trated,— he  has  been  made  responsible 


for  the  whole  affiur,  and  lus  eon* 
temporaries  themselves  looked  apea 
him  as  the  leading  organ  of  the 
king's  blind  wUL  This  b  only  le- 
tribntive  justice.  When  a  mso 
sacrifices  to  his  pride  every  other 
feeling,  he  finds  a  aevere  rewsrd  in 
the  hatred  and  the  anathemai  of 
those  whose  rights  he  has  dtsdauied. 

M.  Bousset  gives  us  very  coriooi 
detaila  of  the  zeal  of  the  /afwdiiafi, 
and  the  awkward  position  in  whidi 
Louvois  occasionally  found  hinuelf ; 
orged,  on  one  aide,  by  loud  remoii- 
strances  of  the  persecuted  Protest- 
ants ;  and  fearing,  on  the  other,  to 
be  accused  of  lukewarmneM  io  the 
matter  of  religion.  As  a  point  of 
fact,  the  Inter^amit  were  rssUy  the 
kings  of  their  respective  districts; 
they  enjoyed  absolute  power,  lad 
had  no  hesitation  in  going  directly 
against  the  orders  sent  from  Vei^ 
sallies,  rather  than  change  a  liM  of 
conduct  which  was  calcolsted  to 
bring  out  with  greater  lustre  their 
own  zeaL  Thua  we  see  Marillsc  re- 
fusing to  discontinue  the  Dragmr 
nadetf  although  Louvois  had  direeied 
him  to  do  so ;  and,  after  some  cor- 
respondence on  the  subject,  tht 
minister,  at  the  urgent  request  of 
the  energetic  Ruvigny,  was  obliged 
to  recall  Marillac,  and  to  appoint  in 
his  stead  the  equally  notorioos 
B&ville. 

FoucauU  ia  another  specimen  of 
this  kind  of  tyrants,  who,  under  tht 
name  of  /wfemtonto,  ruled  F^aoee 
with  a  rod  of  iron.    Let  us  see  what 
M.  Rousset  has  to  say  abont  hia. 
**Foucault  wasthen  govemingBewSi 
or  rather  eanweriinff  it,  with  a  i■^ 
cess  which  cast  into  the  abt^  tht 
most  brilliant  exploits  of  ManUic 
B&ville   was  infinitely  superior  to 
him,  even   in  the  art  of  mikiag 
convenions ;  but  the  other  esirw 
on  his  business  with  a  brutal  enofgr 
of  which  BllviUe,  naturally  moroi*- 
fined,  had  not  yet  found  himdf 
capable.    Foucault,  though  eft  eel- 
tivated  mind,  was  not  dem;  his 
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narrow  ideas  were  only  the  more 
penetrating  and  the  more  dangerous ; 
he  nished  upon  Calvinism,  head  fore- 
most, like  a  bull  maddened  by  the 
aight  of  something  red.  This  fanatic, 
strange  to  say,  was  one  of  Colbert's 
creatures.  After  his  patron's  death, 
he  aimed  at  pleasing  Louvois,  and 
thought  he  had  succeeded  in  his 
attempt,  by  excess  of  violence. 
Louvois  was  fond  of  violence,  or 
rather  of  strength,  but  only  when  it 
was  intelligent,  and  especially  docile ; 
Foucault's  obstinacy  did  not  suit 
him.  However,  want  of  agreement 
manifested  itself  only  after  Foucault 
had  been  placed  under  the  immediate 
orders  of  Louvois :  as  long  as  he  was 
unfettered,  that  is  to  say,  whilst  he 
was  at  Montaaban  and  at  Pau,  he 
did  nearly  what  he  liked,  under 
superiors  less  attentive,  or  less  jealous 
of  their  authority." 

If  we  add  to  this  list  of  worthies 
the  unprincipled  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon,  Father  La  Chaise,  Chancellor 
Le  Tel  Her,  and  the  King,  we  have  the 
chief  dramatis  peraonm,  who  will  for 
ever  be  responsible  in  the  eyes  of 
posterity  for  one  of  the  most  wicked 
and  (to  take  no  higher  ground)  one 
of  the  most  short-sighted  pieces  of 
policy  that  history  has  on  record. 
Our  readers  cannot  do  better  than 
turn  to  M.  Rousset  for  an  interest- 
ing account  of  the  half-tragical,  half- 
ridiculous,  and  scandalously  profane 
ecenes  which  went  by  the  name  of 
cotwersionif  and  from  the  assumed 
authenticity  of  which  Louis  XIV. 
was  led  to  believe  that  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  had  become  a  dead  letter. 
One  anecdote  will  suffice  here.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Orange 
(then  independent  of  France,  aK 
though  on  French  territory)  had 
received  amongst  them  some  of  the 
persecuted  Protestants,  It  was  ac- 
cordingly decided  that  they  should 
be  treated  as  Frenchmen,  that  is  to 
aay,  converted.  Count  de  Tess^,  who 
had  charge  of  the  expedition,  ap- 
peared to  take  considerable  pleasure 
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in  it,  and  wished  to  amuse  Louvois 
by  a  narrative  of  its  success.  **  Not 
only,"  said  he,  **  the  whole  town  has 
been  converted  in  one  single  day, 
but  the  magistrates  have  taken  the 
same  resolutioft,  and  Mestieun  d» 
ParUment^  who  wished  to  distin- 
guish themselves  by  a  little  more 
obstinacy,  gave  in  twenty-four  hours 
later.  Everything  took  place  quietly, 
without  either  violence  or  disorder. 
The  minister  Chambrun,  the  pa- 
triarch of  the  country,  is  the  only 
one  who  persists  in  not  listening  to 
reason  ;  for  the  President,  who 
aspired  to  the  honours  of  martyr- 
dom, would  have  become  a  Ma- 
hometan, as  well  as  his  colleagues 
in  the  Pnrliament^  if  I  had  expressed 
such  a  wish." 

M.  Rousset,  we  need  hardly  say, 
condemns  moat  strongly  the  Revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Nimtes,  and 
proves  that  it  really  did  more  harm 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  cause  than 
to  that  of  Protestantism.  Vauban, 
whose  evidence  cannot  be  suspected, 
remarked,  that  '*  if  there  were  no 
more  reliffiomnaires^  (such  was  the 
name  given  to  the  Protestants,)  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith  would  only  be 
the  more  neglected."  Bayle,  with 
much  clear-sightedness,  anticipated 
for  France  what  really  took  place, 
•—the  triumph  of  infidelity  and  of 
scepticism.  The  help  of  the  Pro- 
testants, as  our  author  observes,  was 
indbpensable  to  the  Catholica  in 
defending  the  great  principles  of 
the  Christian  fiiith ;  and,  '<  in  firing 
on  the  Protestants,  the  Catholics 
of  the  seventeenth  century  did  not 
see  that  they  destroyed  their  own 
outposts.' 


» 


Mr.  Nichol,  of  Edinburgh,  pursues 
his  great  task  of  publishing  the 
<*  Puritan  Divines,'*  with  meritorious 
care  and  unfailing  industry.  He 
gives  us,  not  only  volumes  I.  and  II. 
of  the  eloquent  Chamock,  enriched 
with  an  **  Introduction,"  both  nar- 
rative and  critical,  from  the  pen  of 
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Dr.  M'CoBh ;  toI.  VII.  of  Sibbes, 
completing  the  works  of  so  author 
who  has  few  to  xiyal  him  in  his  own 
spiritnal  yein;   and  toI.  I.  of  the 
Pmctieal  Works  of  David  Clarkson, 
B.D.y  of  Clare-Hall,  Cambridge,— 
containing  many  good  things,  and 
many  things  which  we  are  not  pre- 
destinarian  enough  to  think  good  ;->- 
but,  also,  the  less  known  Comment- 
aries of  Dr.  Henry  Airay  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Phllippians,  and  of 
Thomas  Cartwright  on  that  to  the 
Colosnans.    The  former  of  these  an- 
sotatoTs  was,  some  two  centuries  and 
a  half  ago,  Vice-Chancellor  of  Ox- 
ford, and  an  opponent  of  Laud  in 
matters   both   of   doctrine  and    of 
ritual.     In    his  lectures,  here  re- 
published, there  is  less  of  the  -expoai' 
A9fy,^the  word  being  taken  in  its 
literary  sense,)  than  of  the  religious 
mnd  the  earnest.    The  tone  is  Leigh- 
ton-like.-«^Cartwright     was    some* 
times  called  *'  the  standard-beaner  of 
Puritanism;"  and  Beza  said  of  him, 
that  '*  the  sun  shone  not  on  a  more 
learned  mam"    A  vu^orous  hand  Ib 
traceable  in  the  notes  on  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Colossians,  though,  confess- 
vdly,  they  want  finish,  and  would  be 
improved  by  revision. 

Measrs.  Clark,  of  Edinburgh,  have 
lately  brought  out  a  valuable  "  con- 
tribution to  the  Church-History  of 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  cen- 
turies," by  Dr.  Hagenbach  e— G'ar- 
man  RaHanalism,  m  iU  Mi$e^  Pro- 
fren^  and  DecHne;   m  rehtum  fo 
Tksoloffians^  ScholarM,  PoeU,  Pkikh 
9opker9y  and  the  People. — The  same 
publishers  give  us,  in  their  '*  Foreign 
Theological  Library,"  vols.  I.  and  II. 
of  the  SMieal  CommmUary  <m  the 
Old  Teiiafnent,  by  Professors  Keil 
and  Delitasch,  extending  to  the  first 
three  Books  of    Moses ;   and    the 
l%eoloffical  and    HomUeHaU  Com- 
wtentary  en  the  Acts  of  the  Apoetlee^ 
by  Lechler  and  Gerok,  complete  in 
two  volumes,  edited  by  the  eminent 
Professor  Lange^  of  Bonn. 
Means.  Bell  and  Daldy  add  to 


Bohn's  ''Standard  Librery'*  Dr. 
Southey's  Ltfe  of  WtaU^y  and  to 
the  *•  Historical  Library "  the  fint 
volume  of  Miss  Strickland*8  Um 
<^  the  Queens  </ SngbMd.  Ofthcie 
works,  graced  as  they  are  with  maojr 
attractive  features,  we  cannot  spak 
in  anything  like  unqualified  pnise» 
TbB  latter  is  tinged  with  a  eertua 
seathetical  biasi  which  has  led  Pnh 
testant  readers  to  call  it  '^uahiS' 
toricaL"  The  former  propouods  a 
theory  at  variance  alike  with  fact 
and  with  philosophy^  U  is  knows, 
however,  that  the  Laureate  intended 
to  modify  various  statements;  and 
there  is  caus6  of  deep  regret  that  ef^ 
iect  haa  not  been  given  to  his  deaiga. 

Last  year  the  Committee  ef  Tai 
RsbioioDS  Tract   SodBrr  oSend 
the  Society's  CommentarieB,  in  six 
volumes,    for  twelve    shiUingSi  ta 
those  persons  who  needed  help  in 
their    biblical    studies,    but   were 
unable  to  pay  the  fiill  price.    En- 
couraged by  aucoeas  in  this  instance, 
the  Committee  have  now  lesolved 
upon  mdcing  another  offer.    The 
Society'a  edition  of  Uowe'a  WorU 
in  six  volumes,  Svo.,  by  Profeaor 
Rogers,  is  admitted  to  be  superior  to 
any  republication  of  that  eminent 
divine  which  haa  kitherto  exielei 
This  edition,  including  the  valoablc 
Life  of  Howe,  by  Mr.  Rogera,  ins 
seventh  Volume^    is   published  at 
£1  IdSk  the  set ;  and  the  Committee 
have  resolved  to  offer  the  whole  to 
clergymen  and  ministers  of  liauted 
incomes,  home  and  city  Miasioosric% 
national  and  Britiah  schoolmaatcn^ 
and  Sunday-school  teachers,  at  On 
GuiNBA.    Thia  ofier  will  continaf 
open  until  March  Slat,  186S. 

PrqfHuringforpmbHeadan^  in  <r«cs 
8eo.,  The  Oreai  Poesetrion  :  mCoe- 
trihntian  toward  the  EmMoieds'  «^ 
EdueaUon  of  the  ffmman  SmL  Bf 
Richard  BeU.  Wtd^fmn  Coe^erms 
Q^oe.— This  work  will  exhibit  the 
Chriatiaa  Tiew  of  Its  sobjecL   The 
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d«st^  is  to  illuBtrate  the  existence  the  Bible,    Being  the  Boyle  Leeturet 

of  the  sonl,  to  onfold  its  powersy  fi>r  mdccclxiii.  By  the  Ree.  Edward 

trace  its  aspiratioDs,  prove  its  im-  Garbett^  M,A»    HamiUon^    Adamtf 

mortality,  and  enfonse    its  claims,  and  Co, 

It  will  alm^  throughout,  to  develop  Sermons  <m  Biblieai  and  Theologi^ 

the  harmony  which  subsists  between  eaiSu^ecte,  By  the  Rev,  Thomas  Allin^ 

the  nature  and  necessities  of  the  soul.  Author  of  '*  Discourses  on  Atheism,** 

and    the   truths  and  provisions  of  Jaekson^  Walford^  and  Hodder, 

Christianity.    It  will  be  divested  of  The    Theologieal    Wwks   of  the 

technicalities  and  needless  metaphy-  Bee,  J,  H,  Hintony  M.A,     Vols,  L 

atcal  subUeties ;  being  intended  to  and  II,    Houlston  and  Wright. 

present  in  a  lucid    form   subjects  Cfenesis:  its  Autkenticity  and  Au^ 

which  must  be  regarded  as  of  the  thority  discussed*     Tike  jlrst  eleven 

highest  importance^  but  which  are  Chapters,     By  Henry  Oirdlestone^ 

generally  avoided  as  uninteresting.  A.  B.<,  Rector  cf  Landford^  Wilts, 

The  fifth  edition  of  ffofy  Living^  Nisbet  and  Co* 

exemplified  in  the  Life  of  Mrs.  Mary  Notes  on  the  Gospels,  (St,  John,) 

Cfyer^  comes,  in    beautiful    form^  critical  and    explanatory.    By  Me* 

from  the  Conference  Office.    A  nar-  lancthen  W,Jacd>us,  Alleghany  City, 

rative,  thn,  which  none  ever  prayer-  Pennsylvania,  Edinhurghi  Oliphant 

fally  read   without  deriving   great  and  Co. 

apiritual  benefit ;   and  which  will  The  lAfe  of  our  Lord  upon  the 

be  an  admirable  gift-book  for  as  Earthy  in  its  historicalj  chronological^ 

many  as  resolve  to  be,  by  grace,  and  geographical  Relations,   By  the 

wlK^ly  on  the  Lord's  side*  Rev,  Samuel  J,  Andrews,    Straham 

and  Co, 

Of  late,  the  press  has  been  in  Memoirs  cf  the  lAfe  and  Ministry 

high  activity.    It  is  to  us  cause  of  of  the  Rev,   Thomas  RajjjUs^  D,D^ 

regret,  that  limits  of  time  and  space  LL.D.    By  Thomas  Stamford  Raf" 

Admit,  for  the  present,  but  the  an-  fUsy  Esq.,  B.A,    Jackson^  Wcdford^ 

no«ncement  of  a  few  of  its  issues,  and  Hodder, 

The  following  are  selected,  some  for  Memoirs  of  Joseph  Sturge,     By 

their  importance,  some  for  the  in-  Henry  Richard.  Partridge  ;  Bennett* 

terest  which  belongs  to  the  sub^  Clerical    Elocution:    a    natural^ 

Jects: —  practical^    and    original  System   of 


The  Divine  Plan  of  Revelation :  Delivery,  By  Charles  W,  Smithy 
em  Argument  from  internal  Evidence  Professor  of  Elocution,  Simpkin^ 
4m  support  of  the  structural  Unity  ^    Marshall^  and  Co, 


GLANCE  AT  tUBLiC  OCCURRENCES. 

The   Franco-Italian    convention  in  very  difficult  circumstances.    It 

continues  to  be  viewed  variously,  provides  for  the  withdrawal  of  the 

both  on  the  Continent  and  in  Eng-  French  troops  within  two  yean;  but 

land«    It  is  denounced  in  Italy  by  it  stipulates,  apparently,  for  the  integ- 

the  **  party  of  action,**  whose  cry  is,  rity  of  the  Papal  power,  when  the 

*'0n  to  Rome,*'  in  defiance  of  every  guardianship  of  France  has  ceased. 

let  or  hindrance.    The  great  mass  of  Victor  Emanuel,  who,  a  few  yeare 

the  Italian  people  have  accepted  it  as  ago,  despoiled  the  Pope  of  a  portion 

the  best  bargain  that  could  be  made  of  his  torritory,i8,  strangely  enough, 

with  the  Emperor  of  the  French,-—  to  become  the  protector  of   ''Hia 

•o  long  the  **  master  of  the  situation,"  Holiness  "  against  extornal  foes !  No 
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donbty  the  meaning  of  this  part  of 
the  treaty  ie,  that  no  foreign  troopi 
are  to  be  allowed,  even  under  the 
plea  of  defending  the  **  tempond 
power,^  to  occupy  the  place  yacated 
by  the  French.  If  this  be  so,  the 
foes  against  whom  the  Papacy  is  to 
be  protected  are  its  professed  and 
vndoQbtedyW«ik2i; — Austria,  Spain, 
or  other  powers  under  tlltramontane 
Influence.  Against  internal  enemies, 
that  is,  against  the  people  of  Rome, 
the  Papal  government  uttst  protect 
itself,  by  organising  an  army  of  its 
own.  Volunteers  from  other  coun* 
tries  can  be  found,  who  are  willing 
to  defend  the  Pope  against  his  own 
subjects,  and  who,  in  doing  so,  will 
think  that  they  are  earning  heaven 
and  doing  Ood  service.  But,  surely, 
when  the  old  cumbrous  government 
by  priests«-repellent  of  all  modem 
advancement--«omes  to  be  upheld 
over  an  unwilling  people  by  a  mot* 
ley  army  of  adventurers,  mereena^ 
ties,  and  fanatics,  this  will  precipi- 
tate a  crisis  which  may  have  import- 
ant issues.  At  least,  the  long  con- 
tinuance of  such  a  government,  up* 
held  by  such  means,  is  scarcely  credi- 
ble or  conceivable. 

The  ^ost  suspicious  articles  of 
this  treaty  are  those  in  which  the 
King  of  Italy  apparently  agrees  to 
abandon  all  attempts  at  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Rome  as  the  capital  of  his  new 
kingdom.  And  this  is  the  very  part 
which  is  so  variously  interpreted, 
according  to  the  hopes  or  fears  of  the 
readers.  Diplomacy  has  not  earned 
for  itself  an  unimpeachable  reputation 
for  honesty  ;  so  that  it  is  but  little 
wonder  that  it  is  sometimes  sus- 
pected. Some,  accordingly,  look  upon 
the  transfer  of  the  metropolis  of  Italy 
from  Turin  to  Florence  as  a  mere 
feint,  and  are  of  opinion  that  the 
occupatioa  of  the  Tuscan  city  by  the 
government  is  only  a  step  toward 
the  attainment  of  Rome.  Whether 
this  will  be  the  issue  or  not,  time  will 
tell,  if  diplomatists  still  mystify. 
However  monarchs  may  agieci  the 


people  of  Italy  are  not  Itlcely  to  Vb 
satisfied  with  any  thing  Ins  then  ths 
city  of  the  Cttsan  for  the  capital  ef 
their  new-made  kingdom. 

Meanwhile, Christian  effort  ibonl^ 
be  redoubled  for  the  evangdintioa 
of  Italy.    The  openings  fer  the  Oos* 
pel  throughout  the  peninsals  sre  na^ 
precedentedly  numerous  and  invit* 
ing ;  the  offers  of  personal  service  br 
enlightened  Italians,  to  aid  the  good 
Work  of  Protestant  Missioas  in  their 
native  land,  are  encoursging,  sod 
even    surprisiiig  |    while   indics- 
tlons  of  a  wonderfol  Providsuoe  are 
pointing  the  ehurch  to  rs>entsr  a 
field  where  apostolie  Chtiatiamt/  hai 
been  long  supplanted  by  a  syiteni 
which  has  for  centuries  dishonoored 
and  degmded  the  Christiaa  DsmCb 
Educated  Italians  tend  evideatiy  in 
the  direction  of  infidelity,  whUe  the 
ignorant  masses  still  Ifan  toward  the 
hoary  superstitions  whidi  tliey  hare 
been  taught  to  regard  as  the  religioa 
of  Christ.    Great  will  be  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  church,  if  at  soeh  a 
crisis  she  be  unfaithful  to  her  tnat, 
by  neglecting  to  show  the  people  ef 
Italy  that  between  the  twoeztremei 
of  infidelity  and  auperstitioQ  that 
is  a  scriptural  Chrtatiantty,  soch  m 
Paul   preached  to  them  tiMt  weif 
**  at  Rome  also.^ 

In  America,  the  politieal  ""eihu- 
tion  **  has  of  late  abeorbed  a  ktf^ 
amount  of  attention  than  the  nili* 
tary.  With  regard  to  the  eontctf 
for  the  Presidency,  all  that  Christiia 
men  on  this  side  the  Atlantic  ahoeld 
desire  is,  that  the  issue  may  be  f<ff 
God's  glory,  for  the  good  of  tbe 
American  people  themeelvei^  and 
for  the  advantage  of  the  mUlioBs  of 
If  egroes  whose  interests  are  involved 
in  the  gigantic  strife. 

The  Romanists  in  Eogland  areai 
preaent  discusung  among  theoaselrei 
the  project  of  a  *^  CathoUs  Uaivti^ 
rfty,"  to  be  established  in  some  Eag- 
Ksh  town,  or  else  a  ^'Catholic  Col^ 
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lege'*  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  in 
connexion  with  one  of  the  existing 
Universities.  The  former  appears 
to  be  regarded  with  greater  favour 
than  the  latter.  In  either  case,  the 
mooting  of  each  questions  betrays 
the  restless  grasping  after  a  national 
recognition  by  a  church  which  is 
insatiable  in  its  ambition,  and  fixed 
in  its  rwolvea  to  regain  dominion  in 
England.  While  Roman- Catholic 
parents  are  left  at  liberty  to  educate 
their  children  in  their  own  creed, 
their  attempt  to  obtain  such  a  gov- 
ernment recognition  as  would  be  in- 
volved in  the  granting  of  a  royal  char- 
tt^r  of  incorporation  for  a  "  Catholic 
University,"  and  such  state-support 
as  would  be  necessary  to  uphold  this 
institution  with  fitting  dignity, 
should  be  closely  watched  and  vig- 
orously opposed.  At  present,  so  far 
as  means  and  facilities  for  education 
•re  concerned,  Romanists  have  an 
equality  of   privilege    in    England 


with  Protestant  Nonconformists.  For 
the  education  of  their  poor,  they  have 
grants  from  the  Committee  of  Coun- 
cil ;  and  for  the  higher  classes  they 
have  the  common  advantaues  of  the 
University  of  London,  with  which 
several  of  their  colleges  are  connected. 
In  Ireland,  the  National  system  is 
for  their  sJmost  exclusive  benefit; 
whilst,  in  the  national  endowment 
of  Maynooth  College,  they  have  their 
priests  trained  at  the  public  expense. 
W  hat  more  do  they  want  ?  Plainly, 
on  both  sides  the  Channel,  a  position 
of  superiority  to  all  Protestant  Non- 
conformists, and  of  equality  with 
the  EsUblished  Church.  Surely  it 
ia  not  a  childish  fear  that  warns  us 
against  the  steal tliy  and  little-by- 
little  advances  of  a  sect  which  in 
every  country  where  it  has  acquired 
power  has  proved  itself  an  untiring 
foe  to  liberty  of  conscience, 
Nov0mUr  16M,  1864. 


VARIETIES. 


The  cost    op    kew  plants It 

is  something  fearful  to  contemplate  the 
priee  these  new  plants  ooKt     I  do  not 
mean  the  guinea  and  a  half  you  gave  fbr 
that  ner  M edintlla,  nor  even  the  twenty 
pounds  you  gave  for  that  splendid  mass 
of  a  new  ordiid ;  no,  I  mean  the  price  in 
men^s  lives.     It  is  worth  while  to  think, 
as  ibr  the  first  time  you  contemplate  a 
plant  which  has  just  gained  the  gold 
medal,  what  the  man  had  to  go  through 
who  sent  ft  home  to  increase  your  plea- 
sure and  mine.     He  stood  face  to  face 
with     death     for    monthii — for     years, 
perhaps ;  with  death  in  all  its  most  ter- 
rible  forms.     He  could,  it  may  be,  count 
his  attacks  of  fbver  by  the  score  like 
Livingstone,  and  calmly  write  home  to 
his  fKends  that  he  was  just  recovering 
ttom  his  forty-eighth  attack.     He  may 
have  been  in  peril  from  wild  beasu  of  all 
descriptions,  and  dependent  for  the  sup- 
ply of  bis  daily  wanu    upon    natives 
scarcely  leas  ferocious  than  the  wild  ani- 
mab.     His  home  was  a  hut  built  with  a 
few  bnnchea  in  the  depths  of  a  primeval 
forest;   or  he  swung  his  hammock  be- 
tween two  trees,  and  slept  there,  with  the 
sky  fbr  the  only  roof  that  covered  him. 


What  he  found  to  live   upon,  we  had 

iMtter  not  inquire.    One  collector  told 

me  he  was  obliged  for  weeks  to  strain 

every  drop  of  water  he  drank  through  the 

only  fragment  of  a  shirt  he  had  left. 

You  may  safely  set  these  men  down  as 

**  total  abstaiuers,**  if  you  expand  the 

meaning  of  the  term  so  as  to  include  not 

only  those  who  drink    no  intoxicating 

beverage,  but  those  also  who  abstain  totally 

from  all  the  so-called  comforts  of  life. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  comfort  one  living 

in  a  fbreign  land  can  enjoy  is  to  receive 

a  letter  and  a  newspaper  from  home;  but 

Sir  Rowland   Htirs  emiswHes  do   not 

traverse    the    districts    into  which    the 

botanical  collector  has  to  penetrate ;  and 

so    even    this  pleasure  is  denied  him. 

You  and  I,  who  get  our  letters  regularly 

three  or  four  times  a  day,  can  hardly 

form  an  Idea  of  the  anxiety  with  which  a 

traveller   returns  to  a  seaport,  after  six 

months*  absence,  to  obtain  the  letters 

which  have  arrived  for  him, — if,  indeed, 

they  have  arrived.     How  he  longs    to 

know  whether  that  last  consignment  of 

plants,  upon  which  he  had  founded  so 

much  hope,  arrived  safely  in  Englhnd  ! 

He  thinks  of  how  much  trouble  and  la- 
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boor  they  cost  bim ;  of  how  he  ouried 
them  upon  hii  back  for  scores  of  miles 
through  that  roadless  country ;  he  recalls 
the  difficulties  he  had  in  obtaining  the 
means  of  packing  the  plants,  and  for> 
warding  them  to  his  employers;  and 
now,  perhaps,  conies  the  crushing  newa 
that  nearly  every  plant  perished  on  the 
voyage.  He  feels  almost  inclined  to 
give  way  to  despair,  and  has  not  even  the 
satisfiunion  of  sharing  his  feelings  with 
any  one  who  could  sympathize  with  him. 
Very  many  botanical  collectors  have 
died  far  away  from  any  civilized  spot :  a 
long  list  of  these  victims  could  be  given, 
their  only  monument  being  the  plants 
they  introdueed. — Hibberd*s  Gardener's 
Magagine, 

Facts     about     the    Oexeral 
Post-office. — In  connexion  with  the 
Oenezal  Post-office  in  St.    MartinVle- 
Grand    there  are  at    the  present   time 
11,316  auxUiary  offices.    Of  these,  8U8 
are  called  "Head-offices,'*  and    10,5U8 
**  Sub-offices,**  including  what  are  offi- 
cially called  *<Road  Lettei^boxes,"  but 
popularly    known     as     **  Pillar-boxes.** 
Of  the  530  towns  in  Eiighuid  and  Wales 
having  head-offices,    40  receive,  and  67 
of  them  despatch,  three  bags  to  London 
daily.     Five  receive  and  twelve  despatch 
four  London  bags  daily;   and  three  re- 
ceive and  live  despatch  five  such  bags 
daily.     Mails  are  now  conveyed,  within 
the  United  Kingdom,  by  railways,  mail- 
coaches,  mail-carts,  steam-packets,  boats, 
and     foot-messengers,     nearly     160,000 
miles  per  day;   the  average  charge  per 
mile  by  railway  being  6}e/,  and  the  coat 
by  mail-^>ach«s,  omnibuses,  and  mail- 
carts,  2}^.  ;  hf  foot-passengers,  Hd. ;  and 
by  packets  and  boats  between  different 
places  in  the  United  Kingdom,  4}(i.  per 
mile.     The  toul  number  of  letters  deli- 
vered  in  the   I'nited   Kingdom   during 
last    year    was    6U5,47 1,000,     and     of 
book-packets  41,8l4,0UO,  with  chargeable 
newspapers,  namely,    those    newspapers 
not  bearing  the  impressed  stamp.     The 
number  of  newspapers  delivered  bearing 
the  **  impressed  stamp  **  was  45,047,000. 
The  •*  net  revenue,"  namely,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  adjusted  gross  revenue 
and  the    expenditure,  was  £1,236,941; 
but  if  the  whole  cost  of  the  packet-ser- 
vice be  placed  to  the  debit  of  the  Post- 
office,  (namely,  £Ub9,bS0y)  the  true  net 
balance  paid  into  the.  l^eafuty  would 
Mtand  as  £247,361, — the  -sum  which,  in 
reality,  found  its  way   into  the  money- 
till    of    Her  Most   Gracious  Majesty*a 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
This  vast  establishment,  the  work  in 


eonnexioa  with  which  is  fitertlly 
less,  is  under  the  control  and  msnsgt- 
ment  of  25,380  offioen,  thus  designated: 
— One  postmaster-general,  one  sccictsxj, 
two  aasistant-secretaries,  and  one  leoe- 
tary  for  Scotland,  and  another  for  Iretanl; 
other  superior  officers  and  heads  of  de- 
partments,   20;     14    sorreyora,   U^ 
postmasters,    1,637    clerks,     168  mail- 
guards  and  porters,  12,131  let^-csnieis 
and  messengers,  7  marine  mul  offcen, 
22  poatmaaters,  derks,  and  letter- csrrios 
in  the  colonies,  and  73  agents  in  fiveiss 
couniries    for     ooUectioo     of    postage; 
making  the  grand  total  of  offieets,  2S,3iML 
Nearly  £30,000  per  aimara  is  paid  by 
the  department  for   the  mano&ctaie  of 
postage-labela  alone;   3,114,050  slatotc 
milea  at  sea  are  annually  travetstd  by  the 
packets,  the  payment  for  whidi  Mrrioe 
amounts    to  upwards    of  six  shilliiis* 
(6s.  4<f.)  per  mile;    580,000  registered 
letters  were  posted  last  year ;  and  ee  the 
l4th  of  February,  St.  Valentine*s  d>y, 
not  less  than  430,000  letters  above  the 
daily  average  paaaed  through  the  Loodsa 
offices  alone ;  a  number  hitherto  aapie- 
cedefited  in  the  hiatory  of  this  vihuUt 
branch  of  the  public  service,  the  Ocwial 
Poat-offioe. 

How     TO     FOftM       AM      APlAlT — 

Buy   a  stock  this  month  (Angnst)  or 
next  for  20s.,  taking  good  care  that  it  b 
not  old,  and  weighs  (inchtsive  of  stisw 
hive)  not  le9S  than  301bSb      £rect  s  shed 
with  sloping  roof,  projecting  safficicstiy 
to  carry  the  rain  beyond  the  alightisf- 
board  of  the  bees.     The  length  may  be 
12  feet,  the  height  about  5  ftct,  wci 
width  24  foeL     Divide  it  into  font  eqnl 
sections  or  chambers.     Make  an  exit  is 
each  three  inches  long  by  two  inches  hi^ 
Place  your  hive  in  the  centre  of  one  of 
them,  with  its  opening  directly  oppoftiu 
the  opening  in  the  chamber.     Fix  belav 
each  opening  in  the  shed  a  bees'  laodiq^' 
board,  sloping  at  an  angle  of  twenty-fi«e 
degrees.     If  you  can  afford  it,  boy  £w 
stock  hives.     Next  May  cat  out  the  tsp 
of  each  aa  I  directed  in  a  previous  letter. 
Place  on  it  a  board  with  circular  bolt,  or 
a  belUglass  rather  narrower  at  the  h^tr 
part  than  at  the  centre ;  cover  each  vitb 
its  plaid  nightcap,  and  you  will  hsw 
plenty  of  delicious  honey  in  1865.    U 
however,  you  do  not  mind  loss  of  tiwc, 
build   your  shed  this  sutumn,  mske  it 
smooth  inside  to  discourage  spidcn,  sod 
next  April  send  round  the  eonntrj  ta 
cottagers  keeping  bees,  and  cngsgt  font 
good  swarms,  which  ought  not  10  out 
more  than  10c.  each.     In  csiryiaf  tb^ 
home,  pin  over  the  entrance-hole  a  picet 
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M  gtute ;  tie  a  towel  n  napkin  under* 
neatb,  ftstenhig  the  four  comers  at  the 
top;  and  do  not  jolt  the  young  &mily  uo- 
necesaarily.  If  the  swanija  can  be  had 
in  May,  and  if  it  prove  a  fine  mimmer, 
you  may  place  a  glass  on  each  about  the 
end  of  June.  Do  not  fo^cet  the  old 
adage?— 

*^A>wannbilla^ 
U  worth  a  load  of  hay ; 
Jk^  twarm  in  June 
1^  worth  a  lilTer  spoon  ; 
A  swann  in  July 
Is  worth  a  Qy.** 

If  your  swann  is  an  early  July  one,  you 
may  save  it  by  pushing  three  or  four 
sticks  of  barley-sugar  into  the  hive  by 
the  ezitmperture  once  a  fiirtoight  till 
Mareh.  A ny  little  expense  in  feeding  in* 
troduces  you  to  your  bees,  and  helps  them 
wonderfully,  and  is  never  a  loss.  If  you 
want  to  tempt  the  bees  to  feed  in 
your  own  garden,  sow  mignonette,  sal- 
Tia,  and  sanfoin ;  plant  plenty  of  rasp* 
berry,  goosebeny,  and  cuiraot-bushea. 
They  like  lime-poplars,  apple-blcasoma, 
thyme,  and,  above  all,  borage.  Bees 
never  touch  double  flowers.  Should  the 
early  summer  prove  very  dr]s  place  near 
your  bee- shed  two  or  three  soup-plates 
half-full  of  water,  taking  care  to  put  in 
as  many  pebbles  as  each  will  hold.  The 
bees  require  atepping-stonea  for  their 
tiny  feet,  aud  otherwise  they  are  neoes- 
aary  to  save  them  from  drowning.. 
Bee  Moiiery  in  the  ^  Timee.* 


ft 


The  Eotftian  pabyeus. — Pa- 
pyrue  antiquorum  was  formerly  very 
common  in  Egypt,  by  the  banks  of  the 
Nile.  It  is  in  fact  the  «' bulrush,"  so 
often  mentioned  in  Holy  Writ ;  it  also  oc- 
curs under  the  name  of  the  **  paper-reed.'* 
The  following  eztraot  concerning  this 
plant  is  from  a  work  entitled  **  Letters 
from  the  East,"  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Bloom- 
field,  a  botanist  of  no  mean  repute,  who 
died  while  on  his  way  home  from  Egypt 
and  the  Holy  Liand.  The  extract  shows 
that  the  denunciations  against  Egypt 
made  by  Isaiah  have  been  fultiUed  even 
to  the  minutest  detail.  **  The  lotus- 
flower  and  papyrus  have  both  disappeared 
from  the  rivers  and  marshes  of  Egypt ; 
the  rumour  of  the  papyrus  still  lingering 
in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Menxaleh  proving, 
it  seems,  a  mistake,  another  species 
having  been  confounded  with  the  true 
papyrus  of  antiquity.  Poor  Egypt! 
How  has  she  been  shorn  of  all  her 
boasted  splendours,  even  to  her  very  gar- 
lands of  lotus-flowers ;  and  how  litendly 
have  the  words  of  the  prophet  been  ful- 


filled in  the  single  and  apparently  unim- 
portant, as  in  so  many  more  remarkable 
and  weighty  instances  !  *  And  they 
shall  turn  the  rivers  far  away )  and  the 
brooks  of  defence  sluill  be  emptied  and 
dried  up:  the  reeds  and  flags  shall 
wither.  The  paper-reeds  by  the  brooks, 
by  the  mouth  of  the  brooks,  and  every 
thing  sown  by  the  brooks,  shall  wither, 
be  driven  away,  and  bo  no  more.*  (Isai, 
xix.  6,  70  In  like  manner  the  lotua, 
once  so  celebrated*  and  sp  constantly  re- 
presented in  Egyptian  paintings,  and  so 
popular  as  an  architectural  ornament, 
has  quite  disappeared  from  the  Nile." 

Papfrue  on/touortim  is  a^  native  of 
Syria,  Qalabria,  Sicily,  E^^t,  and  Abys- 
sinis.  Its  name  in  Syria  is  **  Babeer,^* 
whence  in  all  probabili^  we,  and  most  of 
the  European  laoguages,  obtaiu  our 
name  for  paper ;  the  white  pulpy  stems 
of  this  plant  beiug  manu&ctured  into 
the  papyrus-scrolls  upon  which  all  the 
learning  of  the  £)gyptians,  as  well  aa  that 
of  the  Or^k>  and  Romans,  was  written. 
I  can  find  no  description  of  the  maunev 
in  which  the  papyrus  was  prepared  for 
tl^is  purpose  :  but  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  stems  were  peeled^  and  then  cut 
into  thin  longitudinal  slices,  which  were 
laid  croeswise  upon  each  other,  and  then 
beaten  until  they  made  a  substance  not 
much  unlike  paper. 

The  stems  of  this  plant  are  twisted 
into  ropes ;  and  another  species  of  the 
same  genus  (/*.  eor^bf^nu)  is  em-  , 
ployed,  according  to  Lindley,  for  making 
the  mats  so  much  used  in  India  for  co- 
vering the  floors  of  rooms,  and  also  much 
esteemed  in  Europe.  Bmce  speaks  of 
papjFTUs  being  used  for  making  boats,  I 
thii^  that  bundles  of  the  stems  are  more 
likely  to  be  used  as  floats ;  but  no  mo- 
dem traveller,  that  I  am  aware  of,  has 
confirmed  this  statement.  Specimens  of 
the  papyrus  may  be  seen  at  Kew,  and  at 
the  Caysul  PaUce. 

In  illustration  of  the  use  of  the  papy- 
rus by  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  world,  it 
may  be  remarked  that  boats  made  of 
bundles  of  reeds  are  still  in  use  in  Peru 
and  Bolivia.  This  primitive  kind  of 
boat  is  called  a  ^  balsa."  At  page  107 
of  Markham>  **  Travels  in  Peru  and 
India "  will  be  found  a  woodcut  which 
givea  a  very  good  idea  of  the  manner  in 
which  these  boats  are  constructed. 
They  are  bound  together  in  bundles,  and 
then  fastened  longitudinally;  so  that  a 
boat  capable  of  carrying  some  four  or 
five  persons  is  thus  formed.  The  sail  is 
made  of  reeds  fastened  together  in  small 
parallel  bundles  in  the  Kame  way.  These 
boats  are  commonly  used  in  the  rivtrs  of 
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Peru.  M.  de  Cutelnaii  layB  that  tbete 
boau  exactly  letemble  those  rq>resented 
on  the  tomb  of  Rametei  III.  at  Thebes. 
This  is  another  of  those  curious  links 
conoectiDg  the  New  World  with  the  Old. 
^^HibbenPt  Gmrdener^s  Magajrine, 

M ISC  KRiMU  8.— iVol».  On  a  grave- 
stone in  Worcester  cathedral  is  this  em- 
phatic inscription,  "  Miserrimus,*'  with 
neither  name,  date,  comment,  nor  test 

Neveb  shall  the  tale  be  known 
Of  the  clay  beneath  this  stone ; 
What  his  crime,  or  what  his  woe. 
Never  shall  the  future  know : 
Dust  and  ashes  nought  can  tell. 
Death  preserves  its  secrets  well. 

Those  by  lesser  grids  oppressed 
May  with  sighs  relieve  theif  breast ; 
Tears  may  fall  ftom  other  eyes, 
Wrung  by  lesser  miseries, 
But  sie  not  for  eyes  like  mine* 
Where  the  fitAil  lightnings  shine ; 
From  whose  seaT*d  and  burning  balls 
No  relieving  moisture  fiills  : 
Sighs  proceed  not  from  this  breast. 
Which  but  heaves  and  mocks  at  rest. 

Fill  the  goblet,  call  for  more, 
Fill  it  till  the  cup  runs  o*er ; 
While  each  sparkling  drop  of  wine 
Shames  the  dazding  rays  that  shine 
In  the  eastern  ruby  caves 
Wash*d  by  India*N  burning  waves, 
Or  the  light  that  flashes  high 
From  my  lady*s  radiant  eye. 
Gbirlands  weave,  and  jewels  bring. 
Chink  of  gold,  and  silver*s  ring. 
Minstrers  songs,  and  sweetest  flowers : 
Pleasure  claims  the  fleetiog  hours. 
That  is  life,  such  life  I  passed. 
Yet  '*  Mi«errimus  "  at  last  1 
^^  Western  Paper, 

Earthquakes  ly  ou&  countet. 
—Though  Great  Britain  has  hitherto 
possessed  a  happy  immunity  from  the 
terrible  effects  of  earthquidces,  slight 
shocks  have  been  by  no  means  uncommon 
in  different  parts  of  the  island.  Nearly 
three  hundred  are  recorded  since  the  year 
1274,  and  probably  many  more  have 
taken  place  which  were  not  noticed.  We 
may  well  be  thankful  that,  while  the 
visitations  of  earthquakes  in  other  coun- 
tries have  been  accompanied  by  the 
destruction  of  cities,  and  the  immolation 
of  thousands  of  human  beings,  the  phe- 
nomena recorded  of  those  which  took 
place  in  England  are  ludicrously  insignifi- 
cant ;  consisting  mainly  of  notices  of  the 


&11  of  chimneys,  doon  and  ftmitoie  set 
in  motion,  and  violently  sbskcn,  dogs 
bowling  dismally,  fishes  throwing  them- 
selves out  of  the  water,  and  bones  re- 
fusing to  drink  !     One  hit  in  Loodm, 
however,  in  15S0,  thiew  down  a  part  of 
St    Paul's  and  the   Temple  cfawchei. 
Horace  Walpole  gives  an  amusing  se- 
count  of  the  terror  occasioned  in  the 
metropolis  by  the  earthquake  of  Msrch 
8th,  1750.    A  slighter  sho<*  had  been 
experienced  on  the  8th  of  Febraary,  tad 
some  one  prophesied  that  there  would  be 
a  thiid  on  the  8th  of  April,  which  wooM 
swallow  up  London.     To  avoid  tu  hul 
etfects,  many  thousands  went  oat  of  tova, 
and  passed  the  night  of  the  7th  ef  April 
in  carriages  or  in  tents  in  Hyde  Paik. 
Many  walked  in  the  fields  or  Uy  in 
boats  all  night ;  several  wwnen  hsd  wans 
**earthq[iiake-gowns**  BHide  tosil  sot  cf 
doors  in.     Some  6shiooabk  ladies  went 
to  an  inn*  ten  miles  out  of  London,  in- 
tending to  play  at  cards  all  night,  and  ts 
return  at  five  o'clock   in  the  moniiBg. 
when  it  was  supposed  the  peril  woidd  be 
past,  <«to  look  for  the   bones  of  their 
husbands    and  ftmiUes  under  the  nb- 
bish." 

A  man  who  kept  a  chin»-ahop  hsd  s 
jar  cracked  by  the  slight  shock  ofthefth 
of  March,  and  turned  it  to  good  scoooit 
by  asking  twenty  guineas  Ibr  the  psir, 
instead  of  the  original  price  of  ten  gninesa, 
*<  because  it  was  the  only  jar  in  E**^ 
that  had  been  craved  by  an  caithquskc.'' 
The  British  Islands  ezpeficnesd  the 
effects  of  the  terrible  earthqnidie  wfaidi 
destroyed  Lisbon  on  the  1st  of  November, 
1756.  Shocks  were  distinctly  ftJt  ia  die 
kad-mines  of  the  Peak  of  Derfayshirc, 
and  near  Reading  in  Berkshire,  sod  m, 
Cork;  and  the  agitation  of  lakes,  riicn, 
and  sprii^^  was  very  rcmaikabku  M 
Loch  Lomond,  in  Scotland,  the  wsttr 
suddenly  rose  to  a  height  of  two  feet  ta 
inches,  and  then  subsided  below  the  adi- 
nary  level  At  Lodi  Nesa  and  in  the 
Cumberland  lakes,  and  also  on  the  cosM 
of  Ireland,  the  same  phenomena  oeaastd, 
with  variations  in  the  degrees  to  wkick 
the  water  rose. 

A  vast  number  of  slight  tremors  hut 
been  almost  continuously  felt  in  andsb^ 
Comrie  in  Perthshire  of  late  years,  te, 
probably,  to  processes  of  devatioa  sod 
depression  going  on  below  the  snrftfc ; 
and  about  one  hundred  and  ten  sUgkt 
shocks  are  computed  to  have  oecuned  ia 
the  BriUsh  Islands  during  the  fiist  half 
of  the  present  contory. — EvemlM  ^  Ai 
Menth, 


POETRY. 


THE  SABBATH. 

Hail  !  blesned  one  in  seven  ! 

When  from  the  gates  of  heaven 
Are  wafted,  to  the  fiiithiul  souls  of  earth. 

Strains  from  the  angel-choir. 

Sparks  (torn  the  quenchless  fire 
Of  love  Divine,  and  thoughts  of  sacred  birth. 

When,  in  the  brightening  East. 

Night's  sullen  gloom  has  ceasea, 
And  soft  grey  clouds  lead  in  the  hallowed  day, 

In  rapt,  expectant  mood. 

Nature  awaits  the  flood 
Of  golden  light — bright  herald  of  Ics  sway. 

The  chime  of  morning  bell 

Makes  Christian  bosoms  swell 
With  ardent  love — the  peaceAil  joys  to  share 

And  myriad  voices  blend, 

As  unto  Ood  ascend 
The  melodies  of  grateful  praise  and  prayer. 

Fit  emblem  of  that  time, 

When,  in  celestial  clime. 
The  music  of  the  Sabbaths  here  below 

Shall  rise  to  loflier  song, 

And  fVom  one  blood- washM  throng 
Perpetual  harmonies  of  praise  shall  flow. 

The  Sabbaths  that  we  have 

This  side  the  narrow  grave 
Are  shadows  of  the  nobler  one  above ; 

There,  none  of  earth*s  alloy 

Will  min^e  with  the  joy, 
Or  dim  the  splendour  of  that  home  of  love. 

The  Sabbath  here,  at  best, 

Is  only  partly  blest ; 
Its  fleeting  hours  soon  yield  to  Timers  control : 

But  when  that  Land  is  won, 

Where  Jesus  is  the  Sun, 
No  doud  of  coming  night  wiU  ever  roll. 


THE  HYMN  OF  NOTKER,  THE  STAMMERER; 

monk   of    ST.    OALL,   SWITZERLAND,  A.D.    911: 
COMMONLY    CALLBO   THE  "  MEDlA   VITA." 

[See  the  Order  for  the  Burial  of  the  Dead  In  the  Book  of  Common  Prajrw.] 

Man*8  life,  of  woman  born,  O  »ave  us,  when  we  yield  our  breathy 

How  short,  and  how  forlorn  !  From  bitter  pains  of  endless  death. 

As  flowers  i>pring  up,  and  fade  away, 

Ue  never  resteth  in  one  stay.  Thou  know*st  our  secret  heart ; 

We  know  how  good  Thou  art  i 
When  lifers  joys  most  abound.  Shut  npt  Thy  mercy *s  ean  to  prayer, 

Death  compa*seth  us  round  ;  But  spare  us.  Lord,  in  pity  spare  I 

To  whom  for  succour  can  we  flee, 
Our  justly  angry  Lord,  but  Thee  ?  O  holy,  mighty  Qod, 

Withdraw  Thy  heavy  rod« 
Yet,  holy,  mighty  God,  Nor  suffer  us,  at  our  last  bxcaUi, 

M'ithdraw  Thy  heavy  rod  ;  To  fall  from  Thee,  for  pains  of  death. 

June  bth,  IWi,  £.  W.  B. 
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THE  LITTLE  CHILDc 


This  little  dlil^  dying  to^y, 
By  aogeb  up  the  nkining  w»t 
Wu  borne  to  Pandise  stndghtway. 

Not  staisiess,  bom  of  Adam's  xeed  ; 

Nor  wholly  pure  from  etil  deed; 

But  by  free  grace  from  vengsanoe  fntd. 

And  thus  I  count  it  honour  giTcn, 
In  tiaa  dark  world  by  pasaions  liYen, 
To  sk  bcaide  a»  hax  of  teircD. 

Thit  fittle  child,  thai  in  the  street 

His  eUera  pass,  nor,  paaaing,  greet. 
Behind  Ubb  bftsn  sn  angel's  feet 

That  minister  a  Tigil  keeps 

About  him,  when  he  wakes  or  sleepa. 

And  maiketh  if  he  smiles  or  weeps. 

And  so  to  me  his  presence  brings 
A  joy,  for  i«  mine  ear  there  rings 
The  rustling  of  the  hearenly  wings» 


This  Ulflc  child,  so 

Is  dearer  in  Gbod^s  sight  thsAall 

The  proud  of  heart,  though  stout  and  lal. 

8uch  text  the  Meek  and  Lowly  took. 
To  humble  pride  of  thought  and  look* 
As  written  in  the  Uoly  Book. 

Therefore  tbU  little  c^ild  I  sa^ 

Set  forth  a  paftem  unlo  me. 

Of  what  my  Lord  voold  hwe  «e  k% 

This  child,  scarce  meet  far  praise  or 
Hath  in  Christ's  hear^  a  place  avd 
Its  soul  to  save,  ftom  heaven  He 

He,  onc«  a  GbOd,  with  loving  ejpes 
Beholds  from  the  eternal  skies 
Whom  men  regard  not,  or  demise. 

Therefore  this  Httle  ^ild  I  tak« 
Unto  my  heart,  for  His  dear  sake  ; 
And,  UK  itt  love,  of  Christ'a  partake. 

CUF. 


WESLEYAN  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY, 


ITALY. 

FiasT  of  all,  let  me  give  a  hrief 
synoptical  ?iew  of  the  agencies  that  have 
been,  during  the  cuurse  of  the  past  year, 
supported  or  assisted  from  the  funds  of 
the  Society.  To  begin  with  the  highest 
mnk  of  agency,  the  uirect  preaching  of 
the  (icapel,  we  have  this  year  sustained, 
or  are  at  present  sustaining,  a  married 
evangelist  in  Milan, a  second  in  Genoa,  a 
third  in  Cremona,  a  fourth  in  Speda,  a 
fifUi  at  Intim,  a  sixth  at  Farms,  a  seventh 
and  eighth  in  Florence,  a  ninth  at  Naples ; 
and  to  these  have  to  be  added  two  un- 
mairied  evaogelists,  one  also  at  Naples, 
the  other  at  Bergama  We  also  sustain 
a  sort  of  evangelivt-colporteurat  Modem, 
and  aasist  pecuniarily  two  lay  preachers, 
both  resident  in  Milan.  Add  to  these 
two  or  three  men  whom  Mr.  Jones  and 
myself  have  at  different  times  taken  up 
for  trial  and  insiiuction,  and  yon  complete 
the  daaa  of  agency,  strictly  termed  evan- 
n  gelistic,  dependent  more  or  less  on  the 
funds  of  the  Society. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
simple  maintenance  of  the  evangelist  con- 
stitutes only  a  portion  of  the  expense  con- 
nectsd  with  this  kino  of  agency.     Wber- 


ever  as  evangelist  is  fixed,  a  kaB  mat  be 
taken  for  the  public  service,  and  aflcn, 
for  reasons  easily  divined,  at  am  esoiki- 
tant  rent ;  generally  altcrstionB  mote  m 
less  expensive  are  aeeesaaiy  to  convot 
th  is  hsll  into  a  state  of  decency  and  sdspi- 
ation ;  always  there  are  the  expcMCS  «f 
benches  and  lights,  with  other  items  tss 
resdtly  imagined  to  need   iperilifsfiss 
Then,  again,  the  evangelist  does  not  csa- 
fine  his  activity  to  the  centre  in  which  kc 
resides,  hut  makes  it  n  base  of  enag^ 
listic  sggression  upon  surroufndt^  lovsi 
and    villages.      Sometimes  these  Mii- 
sionary  excursions    are   occssi««is1  sad 
irregular;  in  other  oasca,  where  the  rccc^ 
tion  has  been  exceptiooally  euthusiarfic, 
and  the  posaibility  of  oonriouous  supply 
exists,  a  hall  is  taken,  and  regular  risj* 
are  esubUshed.     In  thi«  way  we  aic  asv 
sustaining  stated  servtoes  at  Msov*  it 
Favia,  at  Caravaggiot  at  Piatoja,  at  Gaipiv 
and  at  Asola, — not   to  mention  Aims 
and  Varese,  from  which  places,  aftsr  oa* 
tinuiog  a  serviee  during  the  grcstcr  ftii 
of  the  year,  cireumstanoes  are  coDpcffiH 
us  to  retire. 

In  the  present  sutc  of  Italy,  the  crtsk- 
lishment  of  good  tvangeUcal  achsflli  * 
of  the  highest  importance.    la  ikis  de- 
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•fMitmcnt  we  have  not  been  idle.  In 
addition  to  a  l^^es*  Boarding  School  at 
Milan,  ettablished  with  the  hope — a  hope 
now  at  length  beginning  to  be  icaliaedl- 
of  reaching  the  middle  and  upper  stiata 
of  society,  your  funds  are  sustaining  day 
and  evening  schools  for  the  poor  at  Milan, 
at  Mouza,  at  Caravaggio,  at  Intra,  at 
Florence,  at  Caderta,  and,  till  lately,  at 
Cremona  and  Parma.  In  the  large  and 
important  schools  at  Florence,  (directed 
by  Signor  Fexretti,)  during  the  last  year, 
112  children  of  Protestanu,  and  127  of 
Romanists,  have  received  their  education. 
To  sustain  this  educational  work,  (yet 
how  could  we  dispense  with  it  P)  cum- 
priaing  teachers, — in  most  of  the  schools 
more  than  one ;  in  that  of  Florence, 
aeveml, — has  demanded  a  large  slice  from 
the  mean»  at  our  disposal 

Another  important  mode  of  operation 
in  all  civilized  comitries  thrown  broadly 
open,  as  is  Italy,  is  the  diftusion  of  light 
by  the  means  of  the  press.  Here,  too, 
we  have  taken  our  part.  We  have 
three  book-shops  ;  one  in  Milan,  a 
aecood  in  Parma,  the  third  in  Modeoa ; 
and  have  maintained  throughout  the  year 
aix  colporteurs  or  itinerant  salesmen,  who, 
with  Bibles,  Testaments,  and  books  of 
controversy  and  devotion,  have  been  con- 
tinually beating  about  the  northern  and 
central  provinces.  In  the  way  of  direct 
publication  we  have  not  ventured  on 
much.  The  Second  Catechism,  one  of 
Wesley*s  Sermons,  a  Reply  to  Renan*s 
**  Life  of  Jesus,*'  three  or  four  controver* 
sial  treatises,  written  by  one  or  uther  of 
the  evangelists  to  meet  some  exigency  of 
his  work,i.-among  these  a  spirited  little 
book  by  Signor  Ferretti,  entitled,  **  Keli- 
gion.  Reason,  and  Dante,** — have  been 
printed  at  the  expense  of  the  Society ;  we 
have  aUo  sustained  all  the  literary  out- 
lay of  a  sort  of  Italian  **  Leisure  Hour,"  a 
fortnightly  illustrated  periodical  b.  aring 
the  name  of  **  Letture  di  Famiylia^*^  and 
have  lately  begun  to  iMue  a  monthly 
M  issionary  Notice,  **  II  HaecogiUore 
Evangelico."  Others  of  Wesley *s  Ser- 
mons, and  *'  The  Tongue  of  Fire,**  are 
lying  in  manuscript,  waiting  "  better 
times.** 

Add  to  the  above  the  ordinary  and 
extraordinary  expenses  of  your  two 
married  Mis!«ionaries  from  £ngland,  who 
have  to  be  **  in  journey ings  oft,**  and 
*<  given  to  hospitality,**  together  with  the 
inevitable  contingent  expenses  connected 
with  so  numerous  and  widely-scattered  an 
agency ;  add  also  the  in  valusble  work  of  Pto- 
fessor  Oddo,  who  has  not  been  included  in 
the  above  synopsis,  and  who  not  only  sus- 
tains three  regular  weekly  services,  one  at 


Milan,  a  second  at  Pavia,and  the  third 
at  Montt,  but  acu  at  our  Director  of 
Schools,  and  itinerant  lay  orator  for  all 
openings  and  anniversaries ;  and  I  think 
you  will  see  that  your  liberal  grant  to  the 
Italian  Mission  has  called  out  and  sus- 
tains an  extent  of  agency  that  will  not 
disappoint  any  just  expectation. 

In  fact,  as  you  know  too  well,  thit 
grant  has  been  surpassed,  and  seriously 
surpaased.  And  looking  carefully  over 
all  the  abave-mentioned  items  of  expendi- 
ture, even  making  allowance  for  stueh  re- 
ductions as  may  be  made  without  any 
grave  embarrassment,  I  am  convinced  that 
to  keep  up  efficiently  existing  agendet, 
and  to  allow  at  the  same  time  a  margin 
for,  I  would  not  say  extension^  in  the 
sense  of  calling  out  new  agents  or  the 
opening  of  new  centres,  but  rather  the 
improoement  and  completion  of  opera- 
tions already  set  on  foot,  it  would  bt 
necessary  to  add  another  thousand  to  the 
four  assigned  for  the  past  year.  To 
explain  the  importance  of  the  "  margin  *' 
I  have  mentioned,  let  me  specify,  that 
we  have  at  least  one  student  to  whom, 
should  he  answer  our  expectations,  a 
sphere  of  labour  should  be  assigned;  that 
some  of  our  halls  for  worship,  and  rooms 
for  schools,  have  been  such  as  we  could 
get,  and  we  ought  to  be  able  'to  take  any 
better  place  that  may  preaent  itself^ 
and  that  in  the  way  of  publication  we 
need  to  complete  a  serit-n  of  the  more 
directly  doctrinal  of  Wesley's  Sermons ; 
we  fteedti  lit  tie  Cumpentiiumol  Theology ; 
while  a  soul»stirring  book,  like  Mr. 
Arthur's  <*  Tongue  of  Fire,**  would  be 
eminently  opportune.  These  things  I 
mention  by  way  of  example.  If  I  may, 
then,  be  bold  to  say  what  I  feel,  my 
prayer  would  be  for  a  grant  i^  Five  Thott* 
gand  Pounde  for  tfu  two  coming  years. 
Permit  me  to  support  this  prayer  by  one 
or  t*o  arfi.un)enti4. 

I  am  afraid  that  retreat  will  be  a 
disastrous  thing.  From  whatever  post 
we  retire  ;  we  leave  schools  or  churches 
scattered  to  the  winds;  for,  as  I  shall 
show  presently,  there  are  no  others  to 
take  our  place ;  we  abandon  those  who 
have  seriously  compromised  themselves 
in  fiiith  that  our  work  would  be  an  endur*> 
ing  one ;  we  raise  the  confidence  and  pro- 
voke the  derision  of  our  foes,  sod  we 
weaken  the  whole  evangelical  movement, 
invading  the  hearts  of  all  with  the  iiaint- 
ness  of  defeat,  and  the  timidity  of  doubt. 
And  here  I  mj  nothing  of  the  agents 
themselves,  evangelists  or  teachers,  left 
without  support,  and  most  of  them  in  the 
impossibility  of  obtaining  it,  because  oi 
this   I   have    writun    Icfore.     Take   an 
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example.  It  U  piopoMd  to  give  sp  the 
nehools  of  Signor  Ferretii  at  Florence. 
Yet  sueh  abtAdonnient  i«  like  smiting 
down  the  centtal  eolumn  of  a  vast  iabrk. 
Give  up  the  sdioolt,  and  Perfetti*t  very 
xucfol  Orphan  Asylum  must  go  with 
them  ;  an  Industrial  school  just  estab- 
lished for  the  older  diildxen  must  be 
doted ;  a  staff  of  teachers,  and  amoogat 
them  the  able  head-master,  Bolognini, 
With  his  seven  children,  must  be  left 
without  employment;  and  a  reputation 
and  position,  won  by  the  patience  and 
itniggles  of  yean,  ranst  be  thtwwn  away. 
Yet  the  giving  up  of  these  schools  has 
seemed  more  practicable,  and  a  less  evil, 
than  many  other  reductions,—eertainly 
much  more  prscticable,  and  a  vastly  less 
evil,  than  would  be  the  abandonment  of 
Naples. 

I  have  already  said  that  if  we  retveat 
there  are  none  to  supply  our  place.  This 
is  a  great,  ssd  Ibct.  All  Evangelical 
Societies  and  Committees  working  in 
Italy  are  at  the  end  of  their  resources. 
The  Waldensians  are  in  debt ;  from  the 
Nice  and  Geneva  Committees  we  have 
ouTselyes  taken  men  who  must  other* 
wise  have  been  absndoned;  the  Ameri- 
can Societies  are  crippled  by  the  war;  the 
Free  Scotch  Church  only  subsidises  the 
Waldensians.  Thus,  if  we  retire  from 
any  scene  of  labour,  there  is  no  hope  that 
others  will  take  up  what  we  abandon. 

And  yet  the  wide  open  field  is  only 
cultivated  in  spots  here  and  there.  In 
the  old  Sardinian  kingdom,  out  of  Twin, 
Genoa,  and  the  Waldensian  Valleys, 
there  exists  scarcely  any  evangeli«tie 
agency.  In  Lombardy  more  is  being 
done ;  bat  there  are  large  cities,  such  as 
Lodi  and  Placenta,  still  unvi>ited ;  to 
say  nothing  of  the  villasei  and  small 
towns  which  we  can,  as  yet,  scarcely  think 
of.  Tuscany  may  be  compared  with 
Lombardy;  but  in  the  Romsgna,  along 
the  eastern  coast,  in  the  Province  of 
Naples,  and  the  Islands  of  Sicily  and 
Sardinia,  the  evangelical  labourers  are  so 
few,  as  to  be  lo^t  in  the  dark,  drear  waste 
of  vice  and  superstition,  over  which  they 
are  scattered.  At  the  same  time  the 
whole  country  is  broadly,  freely  open. 
The  government  stands  by  us,  and, 
with  a  laimeKS  wovthy  of  all  praise,  puts 
down  all  attempts  to  restrict  us  in  that 
liberty  of  worship  conceded  by  the  con* 
stitution.  Political  circumstances,  and 
in  particular  the  obstinate  opposition  of 
the  Papal  party  to  the  enthusiastic  as- 
pirations of  the  nation,  are  much  in  our 
fiivour.  A  very  large  portion  of  the  cul- 
tivated middle  dass,  of  the  operatives, 
and    even  of  the  peasantry,  is  secretly 


with  us.  The  preia  gcnenHy  iskai  oar 
part,  when  ciromatanees  bring  us  onHcf 
iU  notice.  The  Oaribaldians  aie  Ibr  th« 
moat  part  our  deelatcd  friends.  We  sr 
free  t»  open  a  preaching-baQ  in  say 
dty,  town,  or  village  in  Victor  Eraaaoel'i 
dominion:*,  and,  proctedkig  with  the  tact 
and  prudence  which  experience  hss 
tai^ht  us,  should  rardy,  very  tsrdy,  frfl 
of  an  audience.  JBntciing  far  the  iist 
time  a  new  place,  we  ate  often  leodved 
with  open  enthuaiaaoa.  Not  unfieqnaM- 
ly  we  are  ourselves  tbo  iaviied.  If  ever 
any  coontry  exhibitied  the  signs  of  a  pia- 
vidential  call  to  the  church  to  enter  io  sod 
possess  it,  it  is  Italy  at  die  present  dsy. 

I   have  begged  for    £5,000  fir  im$ 
jwara,  and  that  wM  onl  j  becsax  I  thiak 
that  some  might  be  williDg  to  give  sa 
extra  donation  to  the  funds  of  the  Sacieiy 
for  that  limited  apace  af  time,  whik  not 
willing  ta  eontiaoe  it  aa  a  suted  eaairi- 
botion ;  but  hsTing  in  view  also  the  ar^' 
cumstanees  and  prospects  of  the  work 
bsdC    At  present  the  expenses  of  this 
Miaaion  are,  from  the  nature  of  thiant, 
extraordinarily  heavy.     All  oar  presch- 
ing-baUs  and    schoolromna  are  leotcd, 
some  of  them  at  a  high  rate  ;  the  open- 
in|^  of  every  new  eeatie  entails  spcdd 
outlay  for  repairs,  fittings,  &c ;  some  de- 
partments of  the  work,  such  as  the  Mika 
Ladies*  School,  and  the  Depots  of  Bosks, 
which  we  may  hope  to  be  one  day  sdf- 
supporting,  are  ftr  the  present  cairied  sa 
at  a  loss ;    and    the  members   of  o« 
churches  are  too  few  in    munbrr,  too 
poor,  and  not  suflkiently  trained  fa  be 
able,  as  yet,  to  dhniniah  aesslbly  the  ei- 
pemiiture  by  their   own    eontribotioaa 
But  within  two  years,  should  the  bless- 
ing of  God  f  Jlow,  ss  we  hope  and  be- 
lieve it  wUl,  we  may  fairly  expect  to  mc 
the  leaven  rine  fr»m  the  lower  to  the 
middle  and  upper  daaaes  of  sod^y,  sad 
a  progressive  knowledge  and  piety  vifl 
have  inspired  all  our  members  with  s 
larger  spirit  of  Cbristiva  sacrifice  sad 
liberality.     Within  two  years,  these  sf 
our  institutions  which  have  their  kmi 
fid9  commercial  aspect  will,  surely,  to  a 
great  extent  pay  their  own  way.    With- 
in two  years,  mcrenver,  the  French  sit 
to  absndon  Rome ;    aad   who  csa  tefl 
whst  advantsges,  especially  in  the  vsy 
oi'  church- accommodation,  may  frB  ints 
our  hands,  when  that  Iktal  Uow  shsB 
have  released  the  government  fton  tkst 
dread  of  the   Pspal    reactionary  party, 
which    is,  without    doubt,    its    pnaesc 
greatest  obstacle  in  the  path  uf  idigiooi 
liberty  and  refoiro  ? 

What  we  want,  in  fret,  is  spms/  HP 
Ibr  a  period  of  apeeimi  nastf  «aif  tftcid 
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WpportunUg.  It  18  a  da^  of  miUtion. 
Before  long,  Italv  must  have  decided 
how  it  will  treat  these  special  dvertUret 
of  the  Divine  mercy.  Should  it  *lknow 
the  things  that  belong  to  its  peace,**  then 
the  need  of  extraordinary  subvention 
from  without  thll  be  set  a4de  \)y  sponta- 
neous offeriniKs  from  within.  Should  it 
comprdniise  with  the  Man  of  Sin,  or 
rush  into  French  licease  and  infidelity, 
imr  work  will  become  lesn  tostly,  because 
more  circumscribed.  But  no#,  while 
the  day  «f  visitation  lasta,  before  the  tre* 
meadous  is^e  is  detided,  what  is  the 
duty  of  evangelical  Christendom  towanA 
this  land  ?  Surely,  to  send  the  messeno 
gers  «f  light  to  every  city  and  town  and 
hamlet,  in  order  that,  be  the  result  what 
it  may,  the  tall  may  be  given,  the  testis 
mony  home,  and  every  dweller  in  the 
land  may  **be  sure  of  this,  that  the 
kingdom  of  God  hat  o»flie  nigh  uoto** 
hira.  How  great  are  the  isKue«  at  stake, 
not  for  Italy  only,  but  for  is^urope,  and 
the  world !  Dislodged  fmm  Rt^me,  or 
left  there  on  tolerance  as  a  mere  etclesi- 
aatical  aystem  ito  tht  midst  of  a  protest- 
ing luly,  c6u1d  Popery  exist  ?  Could  it 
bear  the  letting  in  of  so  much  light  upon 
the  very  seat  of  its  abominatititn  ? 
Could  it  draw  breath  i&  such  uncongenial 
air  ?  Could  it  survive  such  a  dislocation 
of  ita  whole  system,  save,  indeed,  in  some 
auch  feeble  death-in-life  as  its  own  racks 
once  left  to  the  victims  of  its  enlelties  ? 
Yet,  surely,  the  qoentfon  at  issue  is  thia;  a 
question  of  life  or  death  for  the  mightiest 
manifestation  of  Antichrist  the  wotld  has 
yet  seen.  If  I  mistake  ntM, — and  the 
opinion  is  not  mine  alone,— Italy,  long 
the  battle-field  on  which  the  destinies  of 
£urope  have  been  decided  in  blood,  is  to 
become,  during  the  next  few  years,  a  very 
Valley  of  Armageddon,  in  which  a  spi- 
ritual confiict  is  to  be  fought  out,  of 
issues  vastl?  more  Important  to  human- 
ity than  any  **  battle  of  the  warrior  '*  that 
iu  plains  have  witnessed.  In  this 
mighty  strife»  in  this  crisis  of  the  king^ 
dom  of  Christ,  will  not  our  Methodist 
churches  come  up  '^  to  the  help  of  the 
Lord,  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  sgainst  the 
mighty  ?  **_itr«.    ffenry   J.    FiffgoUy 


Since  the  above  was  in  type,  a  letter 
lias  been  received  from  Signor  Ferretti, 
from  which  we  translate  the  ibllowing 
extracts,  sufficient  to  p^ace  before  our 
friends  the  character  of  tb^  work  which 
has  to  be  either  sustained  or  aban* 
doned. 


I  CAVKOT  find  words  to  express  the 
deep  afflictii  n  in  which  I  am  now  placed* 
Vou  know  already  to  what  I  refer.  On 
the  2d  instant,  the  day  on  which  the 
auperstitious  Roman  Catholics  were 
weeping  over  their  dead,  I  also  wept,  not 
the  deatn,  but  the  sentence  of  death,  pr^ 
■ounced  upon  the  B^rangtUcal  Italian  In* 
stitation  of  Florence,  founded  by  me,  and 
directed  by  me  for  the  space  of  four 
years.  The  sad  news  waa  commuoU 
cated  to  me  by  Mr.  Piggott  [an  intima- 
tion that,  in  consequence  of  the  pecmii- 
ory  diffitnities  of  the  Society,  ita  grant 
to  the  achools  must  be  withdrawn]. 

[After  quoting  a  letter  from  Dr. 
DeSmctis,  expressing  his  great  regret  at 
the  prospect  of  our  snppctt  being  with<> 
^awn  from  the  schools,  Signor  Fer<- 
retti  proceeds:]  I  think,  if  the  Commit- 
tee had  read  the  articles  and  letter  of  Dr. 
DeSanctis^^>«4itiU  more,  bad  they  been 
bete,  and  seen  with  their  eyes  the  happy 
lesulta  of  this  work,^they  would  not 
h'lve  taken  such  a  resolution  ^  but,  not- 
withstanding the  deficiency  of  their  in- 
come, would  have  voluntarily  incurrid 
some  other  sacrifice,  rather  than  abandon 
m  powerful  a  meana  of  evangelisatioo. 
Pius  IX.  himself,  some  time  ago,  in  one 
of  his  Encyclicals,  confessed  that  Pro- 
testant schools  gave  him  more  alarm  than 
Protestant  preaching ;  and  yet,  in  three 
months,  of  the  Evangelical  Institution  of 
Florence,  so  useful,  so  praised,  so  blessed 
of  the  Lord,  nothing  will  remain  but  a 
whole  page  for  history.  And  yet  it  is 
not  a  question  of  twenty,  thirty,  or  fifty 
scholars.  Last  year  we  bad  112  children 
of  Kvangelicalu,  and  127  of  Catholic  pa- 
renU,  who  preferred  an  education  grouod- 
ed  on  the  word  of  God  to  thst  of  the 
priests.  I  do  believe  that  if  the  Com- 
mittee had  known  the  consequences  that 
Would  follow  the  closing  of  these  schools, 
they  could  not  have  taken  such  a  resolu* 
tion.  First  would  be  the  closing  of  the 
Evangelical  Home  and  Training  School 
fbrgirUt;  fbr  I  could  not  pay  for  their 
instruction  in  the  Home  by  private  mas- 
ters. Second,  the  closing  of  the  Indus- 
trial School  fbr  boys;  for  they  would 
then  have  no  evening  school  where  they 
could  get  their  learning :  for  we  moat 
educ«te  not  only  the  head,  but  the  mind 
and  the  heart.  With  the  closing  of  the 
Evangelical  Italian  Institution  of  Flo> 
reoee,  the  evening  School  for  Adults 
would  close,  the  Home  fbr  girls  would 
close,  the  boys*  Industrial  School  would 
dose,  the  Saturday  evening  meeting  for 
the  Bible  instruction  of  yooth  would  close, 
the  Sunday  School  would  dose  t  and  useful 
persons,  some  of  #hoai  are  heads  of  Dnr 
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merout  flimilles,  Wdidd  be  thrown  tfat  of 
employment;  a  fine  victory  would  be 
given  to  the  priests,  and  murmuring  and 
discontent  would  be  cast  among  our 
Evtngeliod  Gburcbes.  Such  a  measure 
would  not  be  for  the  interest  of  your  own 
Society.  It  would  lose  that  influence 
and  sympathy  which  it  has  deservedly 
gained  ovet  the  minds  of  many  and  many 
in  Italy.  I  say,  desefredly^-i-not  only 
by  its  generosity  and  teal,  bdt,  what  is 
more,  by  its  evangelical  tolerance.  For 
we  must  coofbis,  as,  in  fiiet,  all  candid 
people  do  confiins,  that  the  Wesleyans 
nave  not  tried  to  force  us  into  their 
views,  their  ecdesiastitisl  forms  of  special 
opinions ;  they  have  said  to  us, "  Preach 
the  Gospel  in  all  its  purity  and  simpli- 
dty,  announce  Clirist  as  the  only  and 
perftCt  Saviour ;  let  your  churdies  walk 
in  charity  and  Order  according  to  the 
word  of  Ood.  Let  your  leaders  have 
grace,  gifts,  and  fruit;  and  we  will  give 
you  the  right  hsnd  of  fellowship."  But 
DOW,  if  your  Committee  Withdraw  its 
support  iit>m  these  Schools  because  they 
were  not  tetablished  by  themselves,  there 
wilt  be  those  Ibund  who  will  say  that 
their  prophecies  have  become  true.  Be- 
sides, there  is  another  consideration. 
Florence  is  on  the  point  of  becomifig  the 
capital  of  Italy;  its  population  will  be 
probably  doubled ;  many  evangelical  &- 
milies  will  come  ahd  settle  here,  and 
many  others  fiivourably  disposed  to  the 
OospeL  And  is  this  the  moment  to 
dose  this  Institution,  with  all  its  de- 
pendent means  of  evangeliiation  ?  And 
how  much  does  the  maintenance  of  all 
these  Schools  eost '  About  £.%0  a  year. 
I  therefore  hope  that,  for  the  good  of  my 
beloved  Italy,  and  to  avert  the  oonse*- 
quenoes  I  have  pointed  out,  your  Com- 
mittee will  reconsider  the  matter,  and 
make  a  generous  effort  to  follow  up  the 
work  that  has  been  begun. — Signw^  F9r»- 
rettiy  Fiorenee,  No9emb9r  Vf^^  1864. 


HUDSON^BaV  TERRITOtttES. 

Br  Providential  care,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Woolsey  has  returned  in  health  on  a  visit 
to  Canada,  after  more  than  nine  years  of 
Mission-lifo  on  the  great  Saskatehewan 
Plains, and  brings  fkfourable  tidingiof  the 
work  in  the  Hudson *s«^Bay  Territory. 

Not  the  least  of  the  benefiu  of  Wes- 
leyan- Missionary  effort  in  the  Hudson^s- 
Bay  Territory  are  those  resulting  iVom 
the  tianshitions  of  Scripture,  Hymns,  and 
Formularies,  by  our  agents ;  and  while 
we  rejoice  in  the  services  of  othen  for  the 
•ttainment  of  the  aame  object,  and  depra- 


cafe  a  reierve  on  their  pert  wbi^  deptitel 
our   pioneer  translators  of  haid-esmcd 
honour,  we  shall  not  omit  statiqg  dist 
several  Wesleyan  Missionaries  sided  in 
Indian  translation,  and  that  the  late  Rer< 
James  Evans  was  the  sole  inventor  of  the 
syllabic  characUta,  as  well  as  a  tiamlstor  \ 
of  the   result    of   whose  genius  other 
churches  liave  availed  themselves.     Id 
this  diaracter  we  have  a  copy  of  the 
entire  Scriptitres  printed  by  the  Bibk 
Sodety  in  London ;  and  t  beantifol  pro- 
duction it  is,  which  Itaust  be  a  source  of 
untold  blessings  to  those  distant  tribes. 
From  comparisons  we  have  made  witb 
several  books  priilted  with  Roman  type 
in  the  same  languagCi  and  tnfbn&atioo 
gathered  from  parties  quite  competent  to 
judge,  we  Are  of  opinion  that  th^  Syllabic 
of  the  lamented  And  gifted  James  £t«m 
will  be  the  prevailing  dianrtel  of  rehdablr 
thought,  while  the  Cree  needs  to  be  tati^t 
'*the  wonderftil  works  of  Ood.** 

The  Journal  We  now  publish  from  tbe 
Rev.  Charles  StritigfoUow,  will  remind 
some  readers  of  inddents  of  travri  in 
Carrie's  attractive  **  Lives  of  Minion- 
«  aries,**  and  show  the  affection,  and  deiiie 
for  knowledge,  of  a  native  Chriiuafl 
people,  and  a  pastor*s  lOve. 

The  Moravian  simplidty  ^  the  Rev. 
AUen  SaIt*SHtatemeats  will  beaeceptii^. 
He  is  one  of  oUr  most  experienced  Nstiit 
Missionaries,  having  dUkrge  of  s  vrry 
important  Mission. — OsMu/a  CArif^Iss 
Giardian, 

JuXE  6th,  1864 A  short  time  beftRe 

sunset  this  (Monday)  evening,  I  went  m 
boftrd  one  of  the  boats  of  the  Norvsy- 
House  brigade,  which  are  on  their  vsy 
to  Hudson's  Bay,  with  cargoes  of  vshdbk 
fbrs,  the  product  of  this  section  Of  the 
country.  Almost  all  kinds  of  fms  taxi 
here  were  On  board.  James  Cedirsa,  sae 
of  our  leaders,  was  my  ateenmstt.  Slept 
on  a  small  island. 

7th Up  before  sunrise.    Had  a  ftir 

wind,  and  lailefl  a  good  distance  bcfoe 
breakfast.  After  breakfiMt  and  moniitf 
prayer  we  ran  a  fery  laige  rapid,  ciDcd 
••Sek  Pall,"  in  safety. 

8th.-i^The  moninx  threatened  nin.  m 
that  we  were  late  in  startii^  Tbe  ic* 
of  the  day  being  fine,  we  made  porovfi» 
and  rowed  or  pulled  along  a  small  ila^ 
gish  stream.  During  the  day  one  of  ib< 
party  shot  a  fine  young  beaver.  We  hsd 
also  rabbiu,  as  they  aboood  ia  tbis 
neighbourhood.  ^ 

9th Met  a  boat  of  *<  Free  Tkaden 

returning  to  Red  River;  they  hsd  fpcnt 
the  winter  at  JadnooVBay  Misa«,  mA 
have  done  great   isjuiyy  tcmpenl  vd 
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%pir{bial,  n>  oXtt  tncfianit  by  thetr  abomi- 
nable whisky. 

Soon  aft^  ih\»  Ire  caiti<e  lb  Jobn 
Evans\  tefi't.  )3e  is  d&e  bf  our  Norway- 
House  Irfdians,  and  an  old  inem'ber  of 
wir  chnrth.  He  detemiined  to  spend  the 
VYening  ^Cti  tis,  to  W  present  at  our 
devotions.  Befbre  we  left,  he  pres^lted 
tn  with  'ftelili  bears*  flesli,  (be  W  recently 
kiUed  six  beats,)  bears*  grd»e,  rkbbils, 
luid  wMte.fi^h. 

10th — Got  iift  fW>m  the  PlOftage  ea)ly 
ibia  "inbrtiing,  since  which  the  men  have 
li<d  hard  Woilt  rowing  along.  Now  and 
ihen  we  vftil^  a;cf»ss  a  small  lake. 

1  Itli—Arrived  at  t)t1brd-iIoase,  and 
ttiet  widi  It  weico'me  from  on6  aW  all. 
Poor  Mrs.  Wilson  received  me  in  tears ; 
I  liad  not  tfeen  het  since  Mr.  Wilson*s 
midden  death,  1  wds  much  affected  at 
^e  change  telrouglit  liy  time  and  death. 
I  Visited  Inany  *of  the  tents,  alxl  uAced 
tjhd  ^ray^  with  the  p^ple,  &t  of  old. 
Found  ft  intonvebienl  and  unadvisable  to 
;go  over  to  the  Mission,  about  twenty 
miles  distant :  so  I  Iresdlv^d  to  IfoM  &ttt 
seiVices  at  the  fort,  since  nearly  the  wlidte 
t>f  the  Indians  (two  hundred  at  least)  were 
<cAi  the  spot. 

Spent «  serious  and  rtt>fitable  evening 
in  Coil  verse  ^ith  Mrs.  Wilson  and  lier 
Ikmily.  Mr.  Wilson  did  not  receive 
more  than  half  an  hour's  >lraming  to  de- 
|)ait  hdite.  He  was  hdud  thriCe  to 
tepeat,  "Jteus,  have  mercy  on  me;^* 
**  O,  my  poor  diildrefl !  *"*  He  was  aged 
flizQr-eight,  and  hitt  left  a  yo\mg  lamily. 

12tb. — I  soon  had  the  pleasure  of  Wei- 
tomfng  Mr.  Sinclair,  Vh'o  arrived  early  at 
the  foA,  bftvilig  left  hrs  home  soon  iii€t 
day-break. 

Hie  services  tof  l!he  day  ccjmmencBd 
with  a  Berroonto  a  large  mixed  oOngregli- 
tion.  I  stood  in  the  Fott-yard,  under  a 
canopy  prepared  ibr  the  ticcasiito  by  Mn 
Orifiin,  the  getftleman  in  charge.  The 
text  was  from  Joshua  xxiv.  lb,  Allpre- 
MBt  gave  attention,  some  deriving  good. 

In  the  interval  of  the  afternoon  service, 
we  renewed  tickets  to  those  considered 
worthy  to  receive  them.  This  was  pre- 
paratory to  the  administration  of  the 
Li0id*s  Suf  per.  Hie  sacrament,  given  in 
the  large  dining- room  of  the  fort,  was 
suitably  received  by  some  sixty  or  seventy 
persons. 

In  the  evening,  I  again  preached  in  the 
open  air,  Mr.  Sinclair  interpreting,  on 
Romans  i.  16.  The  Lord  was  at  work 
on  many  hearts  by  Hi»  good  Spirit.  O 
that  they  may  be  willing  in  the  day  of 
His  power ! 

Before  leaving,  I  administered  the 
Lord*s  Supper  to  some   newly  arrlTed 


Indians,  with  a  sic4c  sister,  not  able  to  be 
present  y^terday. 

1  hitvd  a  cotiple  of  Indians,  and  canoe, 
to  take  rtie  \Skck  ligainto  llossvifie.  Both 
lire  true  Christians,  and  old  men.  M^e 
took  the  Mission  in  our  route  home.  The 
wind  blew  strong, and  the  WaVes  wc^  high. 

1 4th Rose  at  th%  "btnk  Of  day,  and 

got  to  the  Mission  bcfbre sunrise.  The 
Airaily  Were  still  asleep.  I  Walked  round 
the  Village  gardens  and  burtsl-ground. 
Looked  at  the  ch\ircli,  atid  everything,  at  a 
place'to  me  so  full  of  interest.  Was  pleased 
to  find  thiiilgs  in  gOod  order,  VCit  especially 
th'e.garden,  which  loolced  remarkably  well 
We  had  se^ice  in  the  churdK  Three 
llun^ies  Wer6  pl«sAt  To  ihese  I  ad- 
ministered the  emblems  of  k  Ssviour*s 
broken  body  and  shed  blood. 

I  was  pleased  With  my  Vint  to  the 
Mission.  I  have  nothing  to  censure,  but 
much  to  a))prove. 

During  the  past  Wint^  there  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  drunken^iess,  with  some 
other  evils,  at  this  Mission;  and  some 
have  M^  thereby.  Yet  many,  or  most, 
detain  their  steadfiuthess,lihd  ate  growing 
in  grace. 

16th.— Met  Uie  Oxford  brigade  of  boats 
returning  from  Norway-House.  They 
immediately  put  asb'b're,  WherC,  lifter  pre- 
liminary exercises  and  suitable  exhorta- 
tion, I  distributed  to  them  theilr  tokens  (tt 
membership  ivlth  us^  snd  shoVtlyaftei« 
to  those  joined  with  us  in  covenant  to 
serve  the  Lord,  I  administered,  on  a  h>ck, 
b^  the  riTer*s  side,  the  tokens  of  a  Saviour's 
love,  whilst  Jesus  Himself  came  hhax  to 
tiut  souls,  atad  Was  **  known  of  us  in  the 
breaking  of  bread.  ^^ 

Praised  be  the  hotd  for  His  saVing  work 
fb  the  hdiits  of  these  sons  of  the  forest ! 

^  O  thai  all  might  catch  th«  ilanM> 
AU  partake  th«  glorious  hUmi " 

a  »  #  • 

I  find  my  Indian  companions,  though 
I  can  only  converse  with  them  in  their 
own  tongiXe,  aVe  lexCeedihgly  kind,  and 
very  anxious  to  understand  everything  in 
tonnexitm  with  the  GospeL  They  are 
asking  qua^tions  and  seeking  knowledge 
all  the  day  hong,  and  I  f^el  it  to  be  a 
deligiit  to  gratify  them,  so  fat  as  I  have 
ability  to  answet  thvit  sometimes  difficult 
questions.  I  believe  the  journey  will 
lead  them  to  become  more  decided  Chris- 
tians. God  bless  them  I'-^Bev.  Charles 
Sifingfellowy  RoutiHe,  Norwap-House, 
June  29ihy  1864. 

Our  camp-meeting  at  Parry-Sound 
commenced  on  Friday,  September  2d,  and 
closed  on  the  following  Tuesday.  Indians 
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from  Christian  Isboids,  Nashkodajong, 
FreDch  River,  and  a  few  from  Beausolid 
and  Cape  Crocker,  met  together  to  wor^ 
lihip  the  Great  Spirit  When  the  steamer 
**  Bruce  **  arrived  at  the  Sound,  ve  looked 
for  preachers,  bm  none  earae  »  however. 
Squire  Beatty,  a  Local  preacher,  and  our 
Indian  exborters,  rendered  good  service  to 
the  cause  of  God  in  the  first  camp-meet- 
ing held  on  the  north  shore  of  GMrgiao- 
Baj.  I  believe  we  all  felt  that  the  IMvioe 
presence  rested  upon  the  meeting.  A 
pagan  chief,  who  came  the  day  before  irs 
dose,  remarked,  **/  am  convinced  that 
9omething  it  «FtM  ihe  Chrutian  Indian* V 

At  the  close,  three  chiefii  exhorted  the 
people  to  be  faithfiil  to  the  Redeemer's 
kingdom,  and  urged  the  psgan  chief  and 
his  little  band  td  embrace  Christianity. 

September  13th While  we  were  away 

to  Pany  Sound,  I  am  told  that  sevenU 
priests,  including  a  bishop  and  people 
from  Penetangttishene,came  X6  this  island, 
set  up  a  large  crucifix,  made  a  nois^e,  Ac, 
in  their  churchyard ;  hU  made  no  eontferU. 
There  was  no  priest  when  we  came  home. 
--Rev.  A.  Saii,  Native  Minister^  Chrie* 
iian  Islandtf  September  I2ih  and  13(A, 
1864. 

A  BBiEF  sojoum  at  this  Mission 
brings  me  to  review  tht  pawt,  Md  to  ex- 
daim*  **  Hitherto  the  Lord  hath  helped 
me.**  It  is  now  nine  years  since  I  first 
visited  this  place,  en  route  for  that  pecu- 
liarly trying  field  of  labour  chronided  in 
the  Minutes  of  Conference  as  Edmonton 
ffouee.  Rocky  Mountains  f  an  appella- 
tion conveying  but  a  faint  idea  of  that 
vast  section  of  country  over  which  Uie 
Missionary  of  the  Cross  has  oft  travelled 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  "children  of  nature/' 
known  as  **  the  wandering  buffitlo-eaters.** 
But  now  T  am  *'  homeward  bound,**  and 
trust,  erelong,  by  the  good  providence  of 
God,  to  be  regarded  as  **  a  returned  Mis- 
sionary.** 

I  must  say  that  I  felt  most  strangely  on 
leaving  the  people  of  my  diaige.  It  was 
In  reality  a  tearing  of  myself  away  from 
them;  one  after  another,  in  the  most 
plaintive  tones,  monming  over  the  depar- 
ture of  their  Missionary;  some  giving 
vent  to  their  fadings  in  a  paroxysm  of 
grief,  exdaiming,  N^ota!  tTotal  •.«., 
**  My  fiither !  My  father  !  **  fearing  uo 
doubt  that  they  would  never  i^ain  gaae 
upon  the  man  that  had  pointed 

"  to  the  atoniiig  blood. 
And  cried,  Behold  lbs  w^y  to  God  I  * 

To  leave  such  a  people  without  some  one 


to  supply  mj  "lack  ofserviee,**  «oidd 
have  been  next  to  impossible,  and  vodd 
have  been  a  reproach  to  that  sectioa  of 
the  church  of  Christ  with  which  I  have 
the  honour  to  stand  oflkiaily  SDonccied; 
but,  aa  Mr.  M'DoqgsII  snrhred  lait 
AtlgUst,  I  saw  my  way  deaf  to  retmn  to 
my  adopted  Canada,  in  the  hope  that 
shortly  I  might  be  permitted  onfemoii 
to  see  "  the  glory  of  aU  lanK^ 

Just  as  I  waa  leaving  Victflria,  soe 
young  Cree,  in  whom  I  bad  been  dwplf 
Interested  fbr  yean,  atood  on  thai  beadk, 
watching  the  small  craft  bearing  awsjbis 
Missionary, — the  lad,  in  effect,  adopting 
the  language  of  Ruth,  "  Whithef  tboo 
goest,  I  will  go ;  and  where  thou  hidgeiU 
I  will  lodge  f  thy  people  shall  be  nypca* 
pie,  and  thy  God  my  God :  where  than 
diest,  will  I  die,  ami  there  wiU  I  be 
buried  i  the  Lord  do  so  to  me,  sod  omr 
also,  if  adght  but  death  part  thte  sad 
me.**  Judge,  then,  of  my  sofprife  mi 
pleasure,  the  other  day,  on  seeing  sny 
young  friend  neafing  this  MissioB  hi  s 
canoe,  he  having  arrived  a  few  hson 
before  at  Norway-House,  in  the  Com- 
pany*s  second  brigade  of  boats,  to  lec  his 
mend  once  mote.  Vea,  there  an  tbe 
beach  stood  the  youth  who,  about  nx 
weeks  before,  parted  vrith  me,  dcsiIt  oac 
thousand  miles  from  tbia  pkoe.  I  feit 
more  than  1  can  describe,  oo  scdtv  ^ 
lad  who,  a  few  years  ago,  wore  his  Unkct 
or  a  bufialo-robe,  now  dad  in  the  hsbili- 
menu  of  the  white  man^a  lad,  fbrmcrl,? 
<*  wild  as  the  untaught  Indian*s  brood," 
but  now  a  profident  in  the  perasd  of  tk 
sacred  Scriptures  in  his  own  laagnsgCr' 
a  lad  in  by-gone  years  without  a  baov- 
ledge  of  the  one  true  Ood,  now  the  f«^ 
ject  of  hdlowed  emotions,  sod  sens* 
tomed  to  breathe  out  his  spirit  bcftit  the 
throne  of  grace.     Truly, 


"The  Spirit  hath  tha 
BstwUt  the  ttfim  aad  the 

Mysdf  and  oollaagne  lyy  yiwd 

nearty  eeven  MiwinNf  omiotw  ^m 
adfUte^  and  in  other  Tespccf*  ynf"^  ^ 
way  of  the  Lnd.  And  now,  as  ffum 
nent  Mlesion-starions  are  being  tmmti, 
the  iViends  of  Christian  Missiaas  wr 
look  fbr  such  a  conaoIldatioB  eithevtA 
as  wm  fitmish  additional  pioof  tbst  et 
**  have  not  laboured  in  vain.**— ilfii  Th- 
mae  Wooteey^  RoeevWe,  Juty  itk,  IIM. 


The  amount  of  CootribHioM  snd  Is- 
mittanoeo  annonneed  €•  the  Coftr  of  tkr 
Notices  thia  month  is  £8,7<*.  U  U. 


OUR  ARMY  WORK. 


Thb  followixig  •zin^  from  letters, 
reomtly  reoeiYed  by  our  mixiiBters  at 
miHtaiy  statioiiB,  show  the  importance 
of  thu  work,  and  the  great  need  of 
extending  it. 

1.  Fmm  Private  J.  5. —My  thoughts 
are  often  with  you,  at  the  Curragh, 
[Ireland,]  contempUting  the  many  happy 
times  I  sat  under  your  counsel  and  care ; 
but,  as  PkOTidenoe  has  remoTed  me,  I 
hope  I  can  say,  "The  Divine  will  be 
done  in  all  thii^.'*  I  am  happy  to  tell 
you  that  I  am  getting  on  wcdl,  both 
temponJly  and  spiritually.  The  religion 
of  Jesus  brings  me  peace  of  mind.  I  do 
hope  that  the  day  will  never  come  when 
I  shall  allow  anything  else  to  take  the 
uppennoet  place  in  my  affections.  May 
Grod  bless  your  labours,  and  crown  them 
with  success  I 

2.  From  Sergeant  J.  .^.— June  17th, 
1864. — I  like  this  place  very  well, 
though  I  am  not  comfortably  situated. 
But  we  cannot  have  all  we  wish :  and, 
ma  Gkxl  has  granted  me  my  desire  in 
obtaining  my  present  position,  it  would 
be  ungrateful  to  murmur  at  trifles.  One 
thittf  that  I  like  is,  I  am  near  the 
Wealeyan  chapel,  and  have  enrolled 
myself  in  a  class.  I  have  to  work  hard 
to  get  to  the  week-night  services,  as  we 
ftre  kept  busy. 

3.  From  SergeatU  J.  A .,  New-Zealand, 
— ^I  am  thankful  to  God  that  He  has 
given  me  the  means  to  pay  all  my 
debts;  which  is  much  more  than  I 
deserved.  But  I  am  thankful,  above 
aU,  that  He  has  permitted  me  to  pay 
off  a  much  heavier  debt  long  due  to 
Him.  I  know  you  will  rejoice  with  me, 
that  after  so  long  a  time,  and  so  much 
mn,  He  has  pardoned  all  my  transgres- 
sions; and  that  He  has  enabled  me  to 
take  hold  of  my  precious  Saviour,  and 
so  to  be  saved  from  sinking.  ...  I  find 
much  benefit  from  the  means  of  grace, 
especially  the  class-meeting.  How  often 
I  regret  lost  time  I  But  I  am  thankful. 
I  hope  that  your  chapel  at  the  CXirragh 
IB  flourishing. 

4.  From  Private  J.  3f.,  WairoOy  Neva- 
Zealand,— Mtach  27th,  1864.— It  is 
gratifying  to  me  to  inform  you  of  our 
safe  arrivaL  We  sailed  from  Woolwich, 
with  a  battery  of  the  Royal  Artillery, 
on  November  11th,  1863,  and  arrived  in 
Auckland,  January  28th,  1864.  The 
ooontry  is  a  fine  one,  much  resembling 
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England  in  some  parts.  There  are  a 
great  many  woods  which  were  in  course 
of  being  burnt  when  we  got  here,  to 
make  roads  to  the  front  for  the  troops^ 
and  to  destroy  cover Jor  the  enemy.  My 
corps  is  scattered  all  over  the  place,  and 
we  are  living  in  tents.  Ko  barracks 
here  like  those  at  the  Curragh.  The 
settlers  in  this  neighbourhood  are  nearly 
all  from  Scotland.  There  are  all  kinds 
of  places  of  worship  in  Auckland.  Four 
Episcopalian,  the  Wesleyan,  the  Inde- 
pendent, the  Presbyterian,  one  Primitive 
Methodist,  one  Baptist,  one  Unitarian, 
one  Hebrew  synagogue,  besides  three 
Roman  Catholic.  Where  I  am  now 
stationed,  we  have  only  the  visits  of  a 
Scotch  minister,  who  comes  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon,  and  whose  service  I  attend. 
May  1864  be  a  prosperous  year  on  the 
Curragh  with  you  aU ! 

5.  The  following  is  the  last  letter 
written  by  a  dying  gunner  of  the  Royal 
Artillery f  the  son  of  Methodist  parents. 
He  left  Shomdiffe,  hoping  to  reach  his 
home,  but  died  of  consumption  in  the 
hospital  at  Portsmouth. 

I  received  your  kind  note  to-day.  I 
am  much  worse,  confined  to  bed;  and 
my  breathing  and  cough  are  venr  bad. 
I  cannot  have  long  to  live,  and  I  often 
wish  I  had  you  with  me.  I  had  hopes 
of  reaching  home,  but  they  are  gone. 
I  have  sent  your  letter  to  my  parents. 
Our  treatment  here  is  very  good.  .  .  . 
I  am  veiy  glad  to  hear  that  the  Artillery- 
men are  coming  to  your  ministry,  and  I 
hope  they  will  firmly  hold  what  may  be 
thus  insUlled  into  their  minds.  Dear 
Sir,  I  am  afraid  this  is  the  last  letter 
you  will  receive  from  me,  as  I  am  very 
weak;  but  I  hope  God  will  be  with  me 
in  my  hour  of  need.  Through  your 
teaching,  and  that  of  the  other  ministers, 
I  have  learned  that  Christ  died  for  all ; 
and  I  pray  that  He  would  create  in  me 
a  dean  heart,  to  serve  Him  as  I  ought 
to  do.  I  have  struggled  hard  to  find  the 
way  to  heaven,  and  I  hope  with  Divine 
assistance  to  overoome.  I  will  follow 
your  advice,  and  cast  myself  continually 
at  the  feet  of  my  Saviour;  for  *' whoso- 
ever beHeveth  in  Him  shall  not  perish, 
but  have  everlasting  life."  I  am  in  great 
pain  while  I  am  writing ;  but  remember 
me  to  all  the  Artillerymen  of  your  flock. 
....  I  bid  you  now  farewell,  hoping 
we  may  meet  in  heaven. 

6.  From  Private  A.  B.,  100th  Regi- 
ment,   Malta, — I  heard    you  were  at 

4c  D 
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Shomdiffe  Camp,  which  I  know  weQ. 
There  is  no  Wealeyan  chapel  or  miniBter 
here.  This  is  what  I  greatly  hum, 
alter  being  at  Gibraltar:  but  I  hope 
the  time  vnll  come  when  the  Wedeyam 
will  have  a  minister  at  Malta.  There  iB 
a  room  here  where  an  English  service  is 
held  on  Sabbath  evenings,  and  it  is 
open  for  prayer-meetings  during  the 
week.  I  remember  the  many  times  I 
have  sat  under  your  ministzyin  the 
UUle  chapel  at  Gibraltar,  though  I  fear 
I  have  not  made  such  progress  as  I 
should  have  done  in  the  Divine  life.  I 
hope  you  will  have  success  in  the  camp, 
and  that  many  will  be  converted 
through  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel. 

7.  From  *  *  Lieutenant  Royal  Ar- 
tillery,— Dear  Mr. , — I  was  truly 

delighted  to  receive  your  letter.  I  can 
assure  you  that  among  the  plessantest 
recoUections  of  my  life  are  those  con- 
nected with  your  church.  It  was  the 
first  Nonconformist  place  of  worship  I 
ever  entered;  and  I  trust  that  gomg 
there  knocked  many  a  bieoted  prejudice^ 
many  a  narrow  unchristian  idea,  out  of 
my  head.  To  God  be  the  glory  !  Yet 
one^s  feelings  are,  naturaUy,  very  kindly 
to  those  who  have  been  of  essential  ser- 
vice to  us  in  our  "  course." 

The  opposition  made  to  your  labours  is 
truly  very  sad ;  but  it  is  so  natural  that  it 
is  impossible  to  be  surprised  at  it.  My 
brother  in  the  Lord,  may  you  be  en- 
abled, through  His  grace,  "by  patient 
continuance  in  well  doing,*'  to  "  put  to 
silence  the  ignorance  of  foolish  men  !  '* 
Truly,  your  path  is  a  slippery  one ;  but, 
if  your  eye  be  single  for  your  Master's 
glory,  doubtless  He  will  keep  your  feet 
from  falling. 

You  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  what  is 
doing  here.  Ok  Sunday  afternoon  we 
have  our  usual  Bible-class.  At  eleven 
there  is  a  Wesleyan  service,  which  Cap- 
tain     and    myself    attend.      The 

congregation  is  very  good  indeed. 

We  diall  always  be  delighted  to  hearof 
you  and  your  labours ;  and  the  more  so,  if 
the  Lord  should  permit  you  to  see  much 
fruit.  Perhaps  it  is  a  Httle  carnal,  but 
one  cannot  help  rejoicing  over  the  suc- 
cess, the  vidble  success,  of  labour  in  the 
vineyard.  To  know  that  we  are  doing 
His  will  ought,  doubtless,  to  be  enough ; 
but  we  have  the  promise  that  we  shall 
reap  if  we  faint  not.  Perhaps  we  ex- 
pect a  crop  a  little  too  soon :  yet  there 


the  promise  remains.    MesmAfls,  let 
us  watch  for  that  glorious  day  'wbm  aw 
hopes  shall  be  swallowed  up  in  ponas- 
aon.    Then  we  shall  be  with  the  Lod 
for  ever.      "From  that  moment  afl  Bk 
neople  will  rejoice  with  an  etomsl  joy. 
No  more  sin,  no  more  sorrow,  no  bmm 
conflict,  no    more  partings,  no  mow 
anxiety,  no  more  coldiiefa,  no  noes  ni* 
feting ;  and  we  shall  evezmOR  see  Hib 
as  He  10.    May  we  five  as  umil  vbo 
wait  for  their  Lord  In  Jem'  aumI 
Ameii.->-BelieTe  me^  dear  Sir,— Yow 
in  the  blessed  hope^ — *  * 

From  the  iMte.— Many  tfasaks  iv 
your  kind  letter,  which  wm,  I  mxK 
you,  very  welcome.  Now,  in  o«r  jow* 
ney  through  the  wildenesB,  it  is  iB«M 
cheering  to  receive  words  of  enoosMfe- 
ment  and  comfort  frtxn  a  f eOow-pOgnBy 
and  a  brother  in  ^  Lord :  for,  are  vs 
not  all  brethren  in  Him,  of  wfaoos  tiis 
faxajlj  in  heaven  and  earth  is  naned? 
....  O,  let  us  strive  to  keep  the  unity 
of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace. 
The  Lord  has  given  us  faith ;  He  hu 
given  us  hope  :  but  ihexe  b  a  yet  Me 
precious  gift,— His  own  most  gkrioai 
attribute^  and,  perhaps^  the  only  gift  v» 
can  share  with  the  Lord  Jesos.  U  ii. 
Iwe.  Let  us  pray  for  love ;  let  ui  Ml- 
tivate  love;  and  that,  not  to  tte 
brethren  only  but  also  to  oar  eaeanw 
For  we  an  one  with  Christ,  thanks  be 
to  God  for  His  grace,  and  His  eBeoiei 
are  ours.  .  .  .  Do  you  know  the  k^BS 
"  Jerusalem,  my  happy  home,'*  Ac?  It 
contains  one  glorious  verM : — 

"  Apostles,  martyrs,  prophets  th«e 
Around  my  Saviour  stand  ; 
And  soon  my  fticnds  in  CSuiit  bclov 
Shall  join  the  glorious  bsnd.** 

•  ♦  ♦  • 

I    hardly  know  what    to  say  abost 

preaching.    My  sermon  at w»  • 

failure.  The  fact  is,  I  want  to  be  no* 
instructed  mysell  before  I  get  up  ^ 
teach  others.  Bude^daases,  boifitel- 
work,  and  so  on,  are  very  diffeml  frm 
praacfaing.  Perhaps  I  may  never  be 
competent  for  the  last.  .  .  .  Aspreacb* 
ing  is  clearly  not  one  of  my  regular  dslia) 
I  think  I  ought  in  this  matter  to  look  ii> 
be  Ud.  WhQe  we  desire  to  ^rsad  thi 
knowledge  of  the  croo,  it  jm  itndj 
above  au  things  important  that  we  dC- 
lect  not  our  own  growth  in  graoa  ^* 
have  the  promise,  that,  if  we  abide  ia 
Christy  we  sbaD  bnng  forth  much  frot 


HOME-MISSIONARY  CORRESPONDENCE. 


1.  Tdnotall. — From  the  Journal  of 
ih€  Rev,  A.  Hoiking8.—Jvdy  17th,  1864, 
Sunday.— Tunatall- wake. — The  town 
a  scene  of  dissipation.  After  evening 
Bwvice,  I  preached  in  the  open  air  on 
the  steps  of  the  market-house,  and  was 
well  supported  by  our  leaders  and  other 
friends.  On  Monday,  at  eight  o'clock, 
we  took  our  stand  in  High-street,  and 
liad  an  excellent  service,  surrounded  by 
nearly  four  hundred  people.  The  "Cir- 
cus Company"  made  a  miserable  at- 
tempt to  annoy  as  by  sending  into  our 
midst  their  "clown,"  mounted  on  stilts, 
and  affecting  to  be  drunk,  accompanied 
by  three  or  four  of  the  other  performers 
dressed  in  their  tawdry  finery,  and  blow- 
ing horns  which  did  not  make  music. 
We  calmly  sang  some  verses  of  a 
bynm,    and  drowned    their  din ;    the 

assemUy  around  us  remaining  immovable. 
At  the  close  we  distributed  handbills, 
fto.,  among  the  people  in  front  of  the 
shows.  On  the  Tuesday  we  held  a 
Bimibir  service.  Had,  toward  the  close, 
as  good  an  attendance  as  on  the  former 
evening.  The  people  listened  with 
solemn  attention  to  the  inquiry,  "  What 
shall  it  profit  a  man,  if  he  shall  gain 
the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  jouI  ?  '* 
Several  other  open-air  services  have 
been  held,  with  manifestly  good  results. 

2.  0\JiBQOV9.— From  the  Rev.  Wifliam 
Ainrtoortfi. — September  30th,  1864. — 
This  quarter  has  been  one  of  sure,  if 
not  of  rapid,  progress.  Notwithstand- 
ing removals,  and  some  decleni^ions,  we 
have  b%en  enabled  to  keep  our  position, 
and  to  advance  upon  the  ranks  of  the 
enemy.  Our  Sabbath  congregation, 
especially  in  the  evening,  is  most  en- 
couraging ;  and  the  week-night  service 
and  cottage-meetings  are  well  attended. 
The  spiritual  tone  of  the  members  is 
much  improved  ;  and  the  experience 
and  practice  of  the  people  evince  growth 
in  grace,  and  in  attachment  to  the 
church  which  they  have  joined.  Our 
bazaar  movement  advances  favourably, 
and  the  subscriptions  for  our  intended 
chapel  are  still  increasing.  We  hope 
■con  to  see  Methodism  take  a  fitting 
podtion  in  the   "West  End"  of  this 


city.  The  opposition  which  we  first 
encountered  la  passing  away,  and  many 
who  were  opposed  to  our  efforts  have 
become  our  helpers.  We  are  thankful 
for  the  past,  but  hope  and  pray  for 
more  abundant  success. 

8.  DuMBAKTON.— !?%«  Journal  of  tJie 
Rev.  R.  W.  iSTtorr,  to  September  SOth,  1864, 
shows  this  Mission  to  be  in  vigorous  and 
efiicient  operation.  Numerous  services, 
held  in  the  open  air,  have  been  well 
attended.  Our  discipline  is  maintained, 
and  the  congregations  are  good. 

Mr.  Starr  writes,  October  15th,  1864. 
— For  the  last  fortnight  we  have  had  a 
most  delightful  work  in  our  church. 
There  have  been  some  scores  of  peni- 
tent inquirers,  many  of  whom  have 
been  soundly  converted  to  God.  I  am 
forming  new  classes,  and  trying  to  con- 
serve this  work.  We  anticipate  greater 
results. 

4.  Zetland. — Lerwick. — From  the 
Rev.  E,  Baylis.— October  6th,  1804.— 
Our  members  are  quickened,  and  are 
rising  in  their  expectations.  The  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel  is  well  attended.  I  have 
repeatedly  seen  more  in  the  chapels 
th  m  the  pewa  could  seat ;  and,  what  is 
best  of  all,  we  are  not  without  the 
presence  of  the  great  Master  of  aiuseui- 
blies.  The  day  uppointed  by  the  Con- 
ference for  special  tjifttiuir,  hutuitiaiion, 
and  prayer,  was  observed  by  us  in  tl.is 
town  with  much  benefit.  Our  meetings 
were  *'  times  of  refredhing  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  ; "  and,  after  the 
latest  of  them,  two  young  men  joined 
us.  At  another  place,  on  nnother  oc- 
casion, where  I  and  my  colleague  were 
together,  there  were  eight  or  ten  peni- 
tents after  the  sermon.  We  were 
obliged  to  leave  on  the  following  day  ; 
but  next  week  I  hope  to  be  there  again, 
and  to  remain  longer  than  before. 

Thia  Circuit  is  very  wide.  The 
nearest  place  at  which  we  preach  is 
seven  or  eight  miles  from  Lerwick  ;  and 
one  of  the  distant  places  is  nearly  thirty 
miles.  Jud^ng  from  present  appear- 
ances, we  have  no  ground  for  dis- 
couragementy  but  much  for  hope. 


GENERAL  RELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Ths  Metropolttan  Wesletak  of  the  Metropolitan  Wesleyan  Chapel 
Chapil  BtnLDiNO  Fund.— The  follow-  Building  Fund:— This  Fund  originated 
inff  it  an  •xtraot  from  the  First  Beport     in  a  meeting  of  a  few  friends,  held  in 
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tba  house  of  the  Bey.  W.  Arthur.  It 
WM  af terwaidfl  publicly  and  formally 
founded  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  Cen- 
tenary Hall,  on  April  17th,  1861.  The 
Rev.  John  Scott  was  appointed  Chair- 
man; the  Rev.  W.  Arthur  and  Mr. 
Frandfl  Lvcett,  Treasurers;  the  Ber. 
William  Moiley  Punshon  and  Mr. 
Edward  Corderoy,  Secretaries.  At 
these  meetings,  subscriptions  and  dona- 
tions were  announced,  amounting  to 
£15,861.  U. 

In  the  May  following  the  London 
District  Committee  passed  the  following 
Resolution : — 

''A  report  having  been  presented  to 
the  meeting,  that  certain  steps  had  been 
provisionally  taken  towards  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Metropolitan  Wesleyan  Chapel 
Building  Fund,  in  furtherance  of  the 
opinions  repeatedly  expressed  in  the 
Minutes  of  this  District  Committee, 
and  that  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of 
£15,000  had  been  promised,  it  was 
unanimously 

y  JUtolved—^ThsA  this  Meeting  re- 
ceives, with  great  thankfulness  and 
satisfaction,  the  report  of  the  prelimi- 
nary proceedings  of  a  Committee  en- 
titled the  Metropolitan  Wesleyan  Chapel 
Building  Fund  Committee,  and  recom- 
mends it  to  the  favourable  consideration 
and  sanction  of  the  Conference." 

The  Conference,  at  its  next  meeting, 
recorded  its  "great  satisfaction,"  and 
its  "cordial  approval  of  Uie  scheme," 
in  the  following  terms : — 

*'  Buolvtd  —  That  the  Conference, 
oonsideiing  the  lamentable  deficiency  of 
Wesleyan  chapel  accommodation  in  the 
Metropolis,  has  heard  with  great  satis- 
faction of  the  provisional  establishment 
of  the  Metropolitan  Chapel  Building 
Fund;  and  expresses  its  cordial  ap- 
proval of  the  scheme,  with  the  under- 
standing that  every  erection  proposed 
shall,  according  to  our  existing  rules 
and  usages,  pass  through  the  Quarterly 
and  District  Meetings,  and  receive  the 
sanction  of  the  Chapel  Committee." 
^  Although  three  years  have  passed 
since  the  foundation  of  the  Fund,  the 
£20,000  has  not  been  raised,  which  at 
first  was  named  as  the  least  amount  to 
be  contemplated.  The  whole  sum  sub- 
scribed is  £19,578.  7<.  lid.;  and  of  this, 
one  noble  donor  in  the  provinces  con- 
tributes £8,000.*  The  aihount  actually 
paid  is  £18,487.  9«.  lid. 

Besides  these  sums,  one  gentleman 
has  promised  threepence  per  sitting  for 
every  chapel  opened  by  asristanoeof  the 


Fund,  being  equal  to  £12.  lOt.  for  evoy 
chap^  seating  1,000 ;  and  othsn  have 
promised  snlMcriptions  on  a  somevhst 
ffTT^iltir  principle. 

The  Committee  did  not  feel  juitified 
in  suspending  operations  till  the  whole 
£20,000  had  been  raised;  sad  on  Jan- 
uary 29th,  1862,  tiiey  oommeDced  nuk- 
ing appropriations  by  voting  a  Gnnt  of 
£1,000  each  to  the  proposed  chspds  at 
Mildmay-Park,  and  Studley-Boad,  Oap- 
ham-Road.  They  have  since  made 
Grants  to  ten  other  undertakiiigB,  the 
aggregate  amount  of  which  is  £8,849.  U; 
bemg  more  than  the  moiety  of  the 
Fund  actually  paid,  which  moiety  ooly 
is  available  for  that  purpose.  The  hot 
Grants  voted,  namcSy  £1,000  to  the 
proposed  chapel  at  Blackheath,  £750  to 
Peckham,  and  £750  to  Bow,  are  oom- 
ditional ;  being  only  payable  out  of  "the 
first  funds  available  after  disdbaigiug  sD 
obligations  already  incurred." 

The  cases  already  assisted  by  the 
Fund  are  as  follows : — 

CHAPELS  ALBZAOT  OFEKSD: — 

PkUsUnp-Marth.  —  Bow  CSrcoit  — 
School-chapel  among  a  new  but  deoae 
labouring  population.  Outlay  £7S9, 
exclusive  of  land,  to  seat  300  penooi. 
To  this  a  Grant  of  £350  has  been  made. 
Opened  9th  June,  1862. 

^010. — Bow  Circuit. —  School-ch^pd, 
to  precede  a  large  chapd.  Oatkj 
£1,080,  to  seat  300  persons.  To  tfak  a 
Grant  has  been  made  of  £300.  Opened 
4th  Seotember,  1862. 

MUamay-Parh,  — Highbury  Gircoit.— 
Outiay  £5,450,  to  seat  1,050  pencBe. 
To  thii  chapcd  the  Committee  hate 
made  a  Grant  of  £1,000.  Opoied  24th 
October,  1862. 

iSftu2%-i2(MK{.— Lambeth  C^icoit— 
Outlay  £4,000,  to  seat  780  persons,  and 
when  galleries  are  completed,  1,000 
persons.  To  this  the  Conmuttee  hare 
made  a  Grant  of  £1,000.  Opened  ISth 
November,  1862.  Soperseded  Soath- 
nille  Chapel,  with  800  sittingB. 

PhtnuUad  Common. — Woolwidi  Gt- 
cuit.— Outlay  £4,000,  to  seat  1,000  pe^ 
sons.  Grant  £500,  and  Loui  £500. 
Opened  23d  October,  1863.  Supemded 
a  place  that  would  seat  about  150  people. 

Sydenham, —  Biixtoii'BQIl  CSrcoil  — 
Outlay  £4,200,  to  seat  1,000  petsoos. 
Grant  voted  £750,  Loan  £500.  Opened 
25th  October,  1863.  Siqwfieded  a 
chttpel  with  100  sittings. 

Aentingion,  —  Bayswater  Chcmt.  — 
Outlay  £4,500,  to  seat  1,050 


•  The  late  W.  Brock,  Btq.,  Exeter. 
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Giant  £1,000.  Opened  lOtb  December, 
1863.  Superseded  a  chapel  with  150 
sittings. 

CHAPELS  NOW  IN  PBOGBESS: — * 

Kentish  Town. — Queen-Street  Circuit. 
^Outlay  £4,200,  to  seat  1,060  persons. 
To  this  £750  Grant,  and  £500  Loan, 
have  been  voted. 

Pimlico.  —  Chelsea  Circuit.  —  Outlay 
£4,000,  to  seat  1,000  persons.  To  this 
a  Grant  of  £750,  and  a  Loan  of  £500, 
have  been  voted. 

Blackheath.  —  Deptford  Circuit.  — 
Outlay  £5,000,  to  seat  1,000  persons. 
Grant  £1,000,  and  Loan  £500. 

Battenca,  —  Chelsea  Circuit.  —  En- 
largement  of  chapel.  Loan  £250. 

BITIS  BECUBXD  BT  AID  OF  THB  FUND : — 

Foot  of  HighgaU'HiU,  —  Islington 
Circuit.~Loan  £800. 

Lower  Clapton, — Hackney  Circuit. — 
Loan  £500. 

Bow-Road.  —  Bow  Circuit.  —  Loan 
£793. 

Peekham. — Southwark  Circuit. — ^Loan 
£500. 

Thus,  in  the  three  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  the  foundation  of  the 
Fund,  five  large  chapels,  and  two  valu- 
able school-chapels  in  destitute  neigh- 
bourhoods, have  been  opened,  with 
manifest  tokens  of  the  Divine  blessing 
resting  upon  them.  Three  additional 
first-class  chapels  are  in  progress ;  and 
four  valuable  sites,  in  main  thorough- 
fares, have  been  secured. 

The  first  money  paid  was  for  the 
Bchool-chapel  at  Plaistow-Marsh ;  and 
this  was  also  the  first  chapel  opened. 
A  second  school-chapel  was  speedily 
opened  at  Bow.  Then  followed  the 
important  chapel  at  MiMmay-Park,  and 
soon  afterwards,  that  at  Studley-Boad  ; 
which,  after  a  considerable  interval, 
were  followed  by  chapels  at  Plumstead, 
Sydenham,  and  Kensington. 

The  first  two  cases  illustrate  the  bear- 
ing of  such  a  Fund  as  this  on  Missionary 
extension,  in  the  dense  populations 
which  cover  the  various  neglected  tracts 
of  the  Metropolis.  A  new  Circuit  was 
formed  out  of  unoccupied  ground,  nomi- 
nally within  the  St.  Greorge^s  Circuit, 
but  really  outside  of  all  Methodist  cul- 
ture and  influence.  On  the  ground  were 
no  chapels,  schools,  nor  Societies ;  no 
friends  to  subscribe,  no  facility  for 
Methodist  agencies  ;  nothing  except 
multitudes  of  men,  and  especiidly  work- 
ing-men. It  would  have  been  impos- 
siUe  to  erect  suitable  places  of  worship 


from  local  resources.  Such  total  desti- 
tution  appeared  to  make  this  case  an 
exceptional  one;  and  therefore,  in 
favour  of  those  whose  daim  was  not 
that  they  could  help  themselves,  but 
that  they  needed  us  most,  the  Com- 
mittee departed  from  the  rule  which 
excludes  one  Circuit  from  passing  two 
cases,  while  others  have  claims  to  ad- 
vance. By^-their  vote,  two  comfortable 
little  chapels  are  now  in  operation,  each 
capable  of  being  a  good  school  perma- 
nently, when  they  shall  be  replaced,  as 
they  are  designed  to  be,  by  large  chapels. 
The  Committee  look  to  the  subscribers 
generally  for  hearty  concurrence  in  t^i* 
matter. 

A  commanding  site  has  be^n  secured 
in  the  great  East-end  thoroughfare  of 
Bow-Road  ;  and  the  Committee  believe 
that  their  constituents  will  recognise 
with  pleasure  their  special  solicitude  to 
promote  the  erection  there  of  a  good 
chapel,  by  lending  £793  to  pay  for  the 
freenold. 

The  chapel  at  Mildmay-Park,  though 
in  a  very  different  neighbourhood,  was 
built  where  there  was  previously  no 
Wesleyan  place  of  worship.  The  site 
of  this  chapel  was  secured  before  the 
formation  of  the  Fund,  through  the 
foresight  and  liberality  of  Mr.  Lycett, 
and  was  held  by  him  till  the  friends  in 
the  neighbourhood,  aided  by  this  Fund, 
were  prepared  to  build.  That  at  Stud- 
ley-Road  replaced  one  at  Southville  with 
300  sittings. 

In  Sydenham,  with  more  than  10,000 
inhabitants,  we  had  a  chapel  seating  100 
persons  ;  and  in  Plumstead,  with  33,000 
inhabitants,  one  that  would  contain 
about  150  persons.  The  new  chapelB, 
which  have  replaced  these,  will  each 
accommodate  1,000  hearers,  and  will 
doubtless  be  the  forerunners  of  others 
in  their  respective  vicinities.  The  popu- 
lation of  Kensington  is  above  5U,000, 
and  the  chapel  superseded  there  held 
about  150  persons.  The  total  number 
of  sittings  in  the  chapels  opened  is  5,480, 
from  wluch  700  must  be  deducted  for 
the  small  chapels  superseded  ;  leaving  a 
dear  increase  of  accommodation  for 
4,780  hearers. 

We  trust  that  the  Report  from  which 
the  above  is  taken,  will  be  circulated 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  Me- 
thodism. Its  statistical  table,  and  map 
of  Wesleyan  chapels  in  London,  compiled 
by  the  Rev.  Alexander  M*AuUy,  will  be 
a  study  to  manv  a  thoughtful  heart,  and 
cannot  but  lead  to  important  results. 


Some  of  these  have  been  opened  since  the  Beport  was  printed. 
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.  GenKSAL  SuRYET  of  PsOTESTAin! 
Proobxss  im  Italt. — Amid  Bcattered 
notices  of  the  work  in  Italy,  it  is  useful 
at  times  to  lay  before  your  readers  a 
synopticaL  acooimt  of  the  progress  ac- 
complished over  the  whole  field.  In  the 
first  number  of  a  monthly  Eyangelical 
record,  printed  at  Milan,  and  which  has 

J'ast  come  to  hand,  there  is  an  exeel- 
ent  and  correct  retunU — ^from  the  pen, 
I  believe,  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Piggutt — of 
the  combined  operations  now  being  car- 
ried on  throughout  the  peninsula^  for 
scattering  the  good  seed  of  the  pure 
word  of  Qod,  which  I  cannot  do 
better  than  translate  for  your  pages. 
It  will  show  you  briefly  in  how  many 
places  the' seed  is  falling  in  well- pre- 
pared ground,  and  bringing  forth  in 
some  tbirty,  in  some  sixty,  and  in  some 
an  hundred 'fold.  **  It  would  be  super- 
fluous," says  the  writer,  **  to  speak  of  the 
Waldensian  Valleys,  wh^e,  ^m  tunes 
anterior  to  the  Roman  apostasy,  the 
sacred  deposit  of  Christian  doctrine  has 
been  preserved  intact.  Suffice  it  pre- 
sently to  remember  that  the^e  valleys 
belong  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and 
that  the  numerous  Evangelical  churches 
and  schools  there  instituted  form  a  part 
of  the  statistics  of  Italian  evangeliza- 
tion. Descending  from  these  Alpine 
retreats  to  the  provinces  which  but 
lately  formed  the  old  Sardinian  king- 
dom, we  come  to  the  city  of  Turin. 
Here  we  find  the  beautiful  Waldensiaa 
temple,  with  well-frequented  schools 
annexed,  and  a  workshop,  where  boyish 
artisans  are  taught  their  various  trades. 

**  In  the  same  city  there  is  another 
centre  of  evangelization ;  (that  of  Signor 
Bossetti ;)  and  worthy  of  honourable 
mention  are  the  schools  in  Via  dell* 
Accademia  Albertina,  (those  of  Mrs.  Do 
Sanctis,)  attended  by  about  two  hun- 
dred children,  admirably  organized  and 
eminently  popular. 

"In  Genoa  we  find  three  locales 
where  the  Gospel  is  preached  in  the 
language  of  Uie  country,  and  two  ele- 
mentary Evangelical  schools  ;  whilst  at 
a  little  distance  from  the  waUs,  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  operative  industry  of 
San  Pier  d'Arena^  there  has  lately  been 
opened  another  centre  of  evangelization, 
with  a  school  alongside. 

"Besides  these  two  principal  eities, 
there  are  Evangelical  reuniom  in  Ales- 
sandria, Asti,  Quale,  Veroelli,  and  Pietia 
Maraiai ;  nor  must  we  forget  the  Evaii* 
^tiical  Ughthonses  which  are  bnmiQg 
m  the  different  villages  along  the  whole 
Valley  of  Aoeta^  nor  the  little  ohincbeB 
of   Gniglia  and  Piveroney  in  the  pro- 


vince of  Biella,  which  bare 
founded  and  built  up  amidst  fte  wad 
unrelenting  persecution,  and  tboq^  iao- 
lated,  conserve  their  vitality  and  xoJ. 

"  Journeying  southward  from  Geooa 
along  the  shore,  we  see,  scattCTed  orer 
the  Gulf  of  Spezia — ^in  Speaa  iti^,  ia 
Sarzana,  in  Lerid,  and  in  Areola— fittk 
assemblies  of  Evangelical  Chxistaau, 
who  meet  together  from  time  to  time  to 
edify  one  another  with  the  word  of 
life.  Leaving  the  old  provioca  tsd 
crossing  the  Lombard  frontier,  we  stop 
first  at  the  free  and  patriotic  dtj  of 
Milan.  Here,  in  five  places  cl  won% 
the  Gospel  is  preached  to  a  itry 
numerous  auditory,  whidi  would  be  BtOl 
more  numerous  if  larger  locala  ooold  be 
had.  The  attention  of  the  Miliwwwi 
public  is  fixed  in  an  extnordiBaiy  BiaB> 
ner  upon  the  question  of  a  religioa 
reformation,  indicating  evidently  a  moit 
intelligent  activity  in  the  Katchaita 
truth.  Three  elementary  schoob  for 
boys,  and  a  boarding-school  for  girk, 
show  the  efibrts  made  by  the  Emigcti- 
cals  of  that  city  in  the  educatioiial  de> 
partment.  From  Milan  the  word  d 
God  has  been  radiated  forth,  as  from  a 
centre,  to  the  adjacent  cities  sad  vil- 
lages, among  whidi  we  may  dte  Moaa, 
(which  Monsignore  Caccia  would  ban 
made  the  focus  of  Xxmibaid  derical  re- 
action, if  he  had  met  with  1cm  patriot- 
ism on  the  part  of  the  inhahitiBte ) 
Pavia,  a  university  town,  Vanae  sad 
Caravaggio. 

"  In  this  last  town,  under  the  tvj 
shade  of  the  famous  sanctuary  of  tk« 
Madonna^  the  Evangelical  duzrch  ■ 
flourishing,  as  full  of  leal  and  oomgo 
as  our  hearts  oouM  widi ;  and  tiie  eoai 
and  daughten  of  these  good  GhntiaM 
have  schools  for  their  instrnctioa,  «■* 
menced  and  supported  by  the  Evas* 
gelicals  themselves. 

''The  town  of  Intn»  sitoated  ontbe 
sunny  shore  of  Lake  Maggioie^  in  * 
country  side  of  great  ooBomeidal  eater 
prise,  and  the  most  important  of  the  atim 
of  Verbano,  has  also  become  a  centre  <d 
Evangelical  light,  and  its  sehoois,  well- 
directed  and  ionzishing,  merit  apecnl 
notice.  To  Bergamo  an  evangelii*  btf 
lately  gone,  and  he  lepoiti  the  jejoa 
veoepti<m  ot  his  message^  so  tint  «« 
have  much  hope  for  the  fntare  of  tUi 
thriving  place,  Brsscia  coante  tw 
centres  oic  evaagriintion,  whidi  ban 
eoBted  for  MOM  time.  Hen^tDo^thot 
are  elementary  achooli  at  work.  Iht 
city  of  Ckomo&ahas  rscemd  the  hv- 
aku  of  the  cross  with  great  eordiaGCf 
and  rimplkity,  and  thoi^  the  eoafie* 
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gation  has  h«d  to  undergo  Bevere  trials 
both  from  within  and  withoat,  the  con- 
stant attendance  raises  our  hopes  for  the 
future  success  of  the  work  there.  In 
the  town  of  Assolai  destitute  for  the 
moment  of  a  resident  evangelist^  a  few 
Christian  people  are  wont  to  meet  to- 
gether for  mutual  edification;  and  the 
neighbouring  village,  Aoquanegra,  has 
been  occasionally  visited  by  a  preacher, 
and  with  the  most  promising  results. 

"InCumoalso  two  halls  have  been 
opened  for  Evangelical  preaching,  and 
the  various  joumejns  made  by  colpor- 
teurs and  evangelists  along  the  shores  of 
the  lake  of  that  name,  and  beyond,  as 
far  as  Sondrio  and  the  whole  of  the 
Vattellina^  have  shown  clearly  how  fer- 
tile and  r^  for  the  harvest  are  those 
fields  of  labour. 

'^Iieaving  the  Lombard  provinces, 
and  holding  on  our  way  towards  the 
east,  we  reach  Piacenza,  where  a  Chris- 
tian labourer  a  short  time  back  com- 
menced a  Mission  with  fair  promise  of 
sucoesSy  but  was  soon  compelled,  by  the 
breaking  down  of  his  health,  to  abandon 
the  work  so  happily  commenced. 

"From  Piacenza  we  pass  on  to 
Parma,  a  city  of  known  Uberal  senti- 
ments, where  the  word  of  the  Lord 
has  been  received  with  joy,  and  where 
is  found  one  of  the  most  numerous  and 
flooiishing  congregations  in  Italy.  Its 
good  example  has  encouraged  Guastalla, 
in  which  town  a  large  proportion  of  the 
inhabitants,  in  spite  of  the  episcopal 
anathema,  have  openly  declared  them- 
selves in  favour  of  the  Gospel.  From 
Parma  our  brethren  have  also  visited 
Mezzano,  and  in  this  large  village  a  re- 
markable enthusiasm  has  been  mani- 
fested in  the  reception  of  the  mes- 
sengers of  the  truth.  Passing  by  way 
of  Modena,  a  city  in  which  a  few  faithful 
souls  meet  weekly  to  encourage  one 
another  in  the  way  Zionward,  we  arrive 
at  Bologna,  so  lately  a  psurt  of  the 
Papal  dominions,  where  a  flourishing 
congregation,  with  its  complement  of 
schools,  bears  testimony  te  the  power 
of  the  truth. 

*'  In  Ferrara,  the  city  of  Calvin  and 
Reformation  mementoes,  a  church  is 
also  in  existence. 

**  Continuing  our  course  along  the 
eastern  coast,  the  tewns  of  Pesaro, 
Ancona^  and  Chieti  assure  us  how, 
little  by  little,  the  light  of  the  truth  is 
spreading,  though  CUeti  is  still  wanting 
in  a  settled  ministry. 

'*  We  now  cross  the  Apennines  and 
enter  Tuscany,  the  land  of  Dante  and 
Niooolini.    We  paitse  at  Florence,  one 


of  the  earliest  centres  of  Evangelical 
influence,  where,  even  in  the  time  of 
the  Grand-Ducal  despotism,  there  ex- 
isted another  Church  of  the  Catacombs, 
notwithstanding  clerical  rage  and  Gov- 
ernment persecution.  Here  there  are 
three  laige  meeting-houses  open  to  the 
public,  where  the  truth  in  Jesus  is  pro- 
claimed ;  also  the  Palace  Salviati,  ac- 
quired by  purchase  for  the  Waldenses, 
has  been  converted  into  a  theological 
college,  where  the  future  preachers  of 
Italy  are  trained  ;  under  the  same  roof 
is  found  the  Claudian  Printing-office, 
already  well  known  throughout  the 
country  for  its  numerous  useful  pub- 
lications connected  with  the  present 
movement,  and  three  elementary  schools, 
in  which  Evangelical  children  receive  an 
excellent  education. 

**  There  is  also,  under  the  admirable 
direction  of  Signer  Ferretti,  a  day  and 
evening  school,  noted  for  zealous  and 
practised  teachers,  an  industrial  school 
for  teaching  the  older  boys  suitable 
trades,  and  an  orphan  asylum,  where 
the  helpless  and  uncared-for  youth  of 
the  churches  are  trained  to  a  life  of 
activity  and  usefulness. 

"  From  beautiful  Florence  we  speed 
to  Leghorn,  where  there  is  a  flourishing 
and  crowded  Evangelical  church,  with 
day,  night,  and  Sabbath  schools,  and  a 
mutual-aid  society. 

"  Pistoja  has  signalized  herself  by 
accepting  the  Gospel  with  acclamation, 
despite  the  most  foolish  and  furious 
persecution  carried  on  by  priests,  who, 
if  they  would  only  read  history,  would 
find  in  the  history  of  the  famous  council 
held  in  their  own  town  a  clear  indica- 
tion from  of  old  of  the  necessity  of  a 
religious  reformation. 

'* Schools  and  churches  in  Pisa; 
schools  and  churches  in  Lucca,  the 
country  of  the  generous  but  unhappy 
Burlomacchi ;  reunions  in  Sienna,  In 
Carrara,  in  Grosseto,  in  Voltera — such 
is  the  fruit  of  the  Gospel  in  Tuscany. 

"  Leave  with  us  the  port  of  Leghorn, 
and  cross  the  sea  to  Elba,  and  there 
already  you  see  a  church  built  at  Rio 
Marina,  locales  in  Longoneand  Porto 
Ferraio,  and  schools  for  the  young. 

'^  Still  onwards,  and  we  are  in  the 
Neapolitan  provinces.  In  the  '  metro- 
polis of  this  vast  region  a  work. has 
sprung  up  which  is  almost  entirely  edu- 
catiomJ^  The  Gospel  is  proclaimed  in 
three  crowded  places  of  meeting,  and 
no  pains  are  spared  in  cultivating  the 
waste  ground.  The  most  notable  fea- 
ture of  this  southern  part  of  the  vine- 
yard is,  that  men  of  study  and  Intelli- 
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g«nee  take  part  in  the  religioafl  moye- 
ment,  and  aid  it  with  all  their  might. 
A  promising  school  has  been  began  at 
Caserta ;  an  evangelist  has  been  settled 
at  Palermo^  in  Sicily,  and  has  already 
opened  several  schools ;  in  Barletta  and 
in  Messina  companies  of  brethren  are 
found,  who  ask  for  spiritual  teadiers  at 
our  hands.  The  rest  of  this  immense 
district  of  Italy  has  not  yet  heard  the 
Grospel,  not  because  of  aversion,  but 
because  the  evangelistic  work  has  so 
rapidly  extended,  that  the  limited  num- 
ber of  preachers  has  been  exhausted. 

"At  this  hour  the  best  efforts  are 
put  forth  in  the  preparation  of  able  and 
worthy  evangelists,  so  that  shortly  we 
hope  the  Neapolitan  as  well  as  the 
other  provinces  will  see  their  aident 
wishes  realized  in  the  extension  of 
Evangelical  preaching  throughout  the 
entire  peninsula. 

**  But  what  is  being  done  in  Rome,  it 
may  be  asked  I  In  Bome  there  is  the 
Pope  and  his  court — that  is,  the  fiercest 
enemies  of  Gospel  truth.  But  if 
nothing  is  being  done  as  yet  in  Rome^ 


much  hope  is  entertained  for  the  futnrs. 
We  trust  soon  to  go  there  and  to  see  the 
people  assembled  in  the  great  Quodi  of 
St.  Peter's,  listenii^  to  a  Gospel  teacher 
expounding  the  doctrine  of  the  ^potUee. 
Gi>d  can  do  it,  and  may  He  bong  it 
about  in  His  own  time.** 


To  this  summary  of 
churches  presently  existing  in  Italy  the 
reader  should  add  twelve  dep&ti  of 
Bibles  and  religious  books,  from  which 
not  less  than  seventy  salesmen  of  the 
word  go  forth  to  wander  over  vide  Italj, 
carrying  and  diffiimng  the  truth  not 
only  in  the  large  cities,  but  in  diitest 
localities  and  small  country  villigei. 
Among  notably  Evangelical  jooniali  ve 
may  mention  '*  The  Echo  of  theTrntfa,** 
a  weekly  organ  of  oorrespoiideDoe  sad 
controversy,  the  <<  Sabbath-School,'*  a 
monthly  sheets  uid  the  *' Family  Beed- 
ings,**  published  twice  a  month.  Hov 
mudi  yet  remains  to  be  done^  and  jet 
what  a  marvelloaa  progress  do  the  abofe 
statistics  show  to  have  taken  place  dar- 
ing the  last  five  yean  1 
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It  is  a  high  and  holy  privilege,  as  well 
as  a  sacred  duty,  to  record  the  deaths  of 
those  who  have  adorned  the  doctrine  of 
Christ  by  their  lives.  If  **  the  memory 
of  the  just  is  blessed," — if  '*  precious  in 
the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the  death  of  His 
saints," — then,  surely,  their  departure 
from  this  world  in  the  peace  of  tne  Gos- 
pel cannot  be  otherwise  than  an  occasion 
of  mournful,  yet  joyous,  and  practical 
interest  to  believers,  left  behind  in  this 
vale  of  tears.  For,  although  they  have 
ascended  to  the  church  in  heaven,  their 
examples  and  dying  sayings  remain  the 
property  of  the  church  below ;  a  legacy 
for  the  faithful,  better  than  thousands 
of  gold  and  silver. 

Mbs.  Innbs,  late  of  New-Zealand,  was 
a  native  of  Ayr,  North-Britain.  Her 
parents  were  members  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland ;  by  whom  she  was  trained  froxp 
childhood  to  a  scriptural  and  conscien- 
tious regard  for  the  ordinances  of  religion. 
She  was  led  thereby  to  place  her  entire 
reliance  on  the  atonement  of  Christ  for 
the  blessings  of  a  Gospel  salvation;  and, 
although  the  training  did  not  at  first  lead 
her  clearly  and  definitely  to  ^perience 
that  "peace  with  God  '*  whichis  theresult 
of  justi^dng  faith,  yet  it  was  practically 
exemplified  in  a  pious  tone  of  feelings 
and  in  blamelessness  of  life. 


For  some  years  before  hermsoiage 
she  and  her  sisters  regularly  attended 
the  ministiy  of  the  \vord  in  the  Wee* 
leyan  church  on  Sabbath  evenings.  In 
this  way  she  became  more  thoroiigfalj 
acquainted  with  the  nature  and  sdvui- 
tages  of  experimental  religion.  Through 
faith  in  Clunst,  she  realised  a  dear  and 
happy  oonsciouanees  of  her  persooal  in- 
terest in  the  Saviour,  receiving  the  Sfuii 
of  adoption  into  her  heart.  JVbv  ihe 
no  longer  feared  as  a  servant,  bet  loved 
as  a  child.  She  felt  that  the  love  of  God 
in  the  heart  was  the  root  of  all  cheeifnl 
and  acceptable  obedience  to  the  Dirine 
will, — in  fine,  the  source  of  all  holiaeB 
and  happiness. 

In  this  state  of  mind  she  began  to  feel 
a  living  interest  in  the  spiritual  welfere, 
not  only  of  her  own  family,  but  also  of 
her  fellow-creatures  genersDy.  F^on 
her  heart  she  conld  say, — 

<<  O  that  the  worid  might  taste  and  aw 
The  riohes  of  His  gxaoe ! 
The  arms  of  love  that  ooai|MBi  me 
Would  aU  mankind 


Animated  by  the  spirit  of  selfn 
tion,  and  sacrificing  the  endearing  tiea 
of  kindred  and  friendship^  she  chserfoSf 
embarked  with  her  (now  bersaved)  haa- 
band,  in  the  cause  of  fihriatian  Ifiai^ 
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for  ft  foreign  land;  aooounting  it  a  pri- 
vilege to  suffer  with  and  for  Cbnat, 
whose  great  Ioto  to  a  lost  world  was  the 
living  and  life-giving  charm  of  her  reli- 
gious experience.  When  she  had 
reached  her  destination,  and  entered 
into  the  sphere  of  Missionary  toil,  her 
natural  diffidence  was  hard  to  be  over- 
come, as  she  applied  herself  to  duties 
which  devolved  upon  her.  But  she 
aimed  at  nothing  more  than  she  was 
able  to  accomplish ;  relying  upon  God  for 
wisdom  and  grace  to  fit  her  for  active 
aenrioe.  And  her  subsequent  influence 
and  usefulness  may  be  traced  to  her  sim- 
plicity of  mind  and  motive ;  for  all  she 
did  she  sought  to  do  with  a  single  eye. 

To  enter  into  a  particular  lustoiy  of 
her  religious  life  would  be  a  task  too 
elaborate.  We  shall  therefore  confine 
ourselves  to  a  general  outline  of  her  re- 
ligious character,  as  furnished  by  those 
who  were  in  daily  intercourse  with  her. 
And  here  we  would  remark,  that,  from 
the  commencement  of  her  course,  her 
Christianity  was  settled,  fixed,  and 
clearly  definite  in  the  eyes  of  all. 

Within  the  domestic  circle^  she  was 
the  upright  Christian ;  a  faithful  and 
affectionate  wife,  a  loving  and  Chris- 
tian mother.  What  she  was  in  the  eyes 
of  the  church,  and  of  the  world,  she  was 
within  the  comparative  seclusion  of  her 
own  famUy.  Her  home,  as  the  seat  and 
centre  of  sweetest  and  strongest  endear- 
ments, was  the  scene  of  her  most  ardent 
Christian  sympathies  and  efforts.  Often 
has  the  voice  of  prayer,  arising  to  the 
throne  of  God,  been  heard  by  the  in- 
mates, when  she  was  engaged  in  secret 
intercourse  with' heaven.  In  closet  de- 
votion, punctually  maintained,  was  the 
secret  of  her  spiritual  strength.  She 
habitually  prayed  to  her  Father  in 
secret,  and  He  rewarded  her  openly. 

She  »y$temtUically  read  and  studied  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  daily  seeking  from 
thence  wisidom,  grace,  and  consolation. 
Thus  her  faith  sjid  love  were  fed  and 
sustained  by  daily  supplies  from  the 
source  of  spiritual  life  and  peace.  Her 
lamp  was  constantly  replenished  with 
the  oil  of  Divine  grace ;  so  that,  while 
she  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  walking  in 
the  light  of  God's  countenance,  she 
<<  held  forth  the  word  of  life  "  by  letting 
her  **  light  shine  before  men.*'  The  word 
of  the  Lord  was  predousto  her ;  ''sweeter 
than  honey,  and  the  honeycomb." 

A  tendermu  of  comcieneef  in  view  of 
her  shortoomings  and  imperfections, 
often  unpaired  her  spiritual  enjoyments ; 
having  a  tendency  to  produce  doubt 
and  depression.    These  were  dissipated 


only  by  an  active  faith  in  the  atonement. 
As  in  death,  so  in  Ufe,  her  humbling 
sense  of  unworthiness  was  coupled  with 
an  abiding  conviction  of  the  greatness  of 
the  Saviour's  merit.  She  felt  that  she 
lived  in  favour  with  Grod,  and  in  the 
hope  of  the  Gospel,  only  as  Christ  dwelt 
in  her  heart  by  faith. 

An  amiable  temper,  sanctified  by  the 
religion  of  Christ,  shone  forth  in  her 
daily  life;  exhibiting  a  true  charity, 
which  "doth  not  behave  itself  un- 
seemly;'* that  adorning  of  the  mind, 
whicl^  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man,  is  of 
great  price. 

Zeal  for  the  cause  of  Christ  was  not, 
in  her,  a  desire  to  promote  the  interests 
of  sect  or  party,  but  the  love  of  the 
Grospel,  and  a  yearning  sympathy  which 
embraced  all  who  loved  her  Lord  in  sin- 
cerity. But  it  was  not  the  fervour  of  reli- 
gious sentimentality  which  expends  itself 
in  mere  admiration  or  profession,  but  a 
principle  of  spiritual  life,  which  led  to 
active  exertion.  In  the  several  Circuits 
in  which  her  lot  was  cast,  she  was  a 
leader,  often  of  two  classes.  She  regu- 
larly visited  the  members  of  the  churchy 
and  the  afflicted.  These  duties  she 
undertook,  not  as  a  task,  but  as  afford- 
ing her  pleasure  :  for,  not  by  constraint 
of  duty,  but  by  choice  and  religious  sym- 
pathy, she  was  ever  ready  to  weep  with 
those  that  wept,  and  to  rejoice  with 
those  who  rejoiced. 

By  the  Australasian  Conference  of 
January,  1 863,her  husband  was  appointed 
to  New-Plymouth.  The  probability  of 
a  renewal  of  war  with  the  Native  rebels 
led  him  to  go  to  that  place  alone,  leaving 
his  family  in  Nelson.  After  a  four 
months'  sojourn  in  his  new  sphere,  dur- 
ing most  of  which  time  Mrs.  Innes  was 
unwell,  he  received  the  afflictive  intelli- 
gence of  her  more  serious  illness  ;  but, 
owing  to  circumstances  over  which  he 
had  no  control,  he  was  not  able  to  reach 
home  until  death  had  closed  the  scene. 
The  following  statement  is  furnished  by 
the  Rev.  WiUiam  Kirk,  respecting  her 
last  illness  and  triumplumt  death  : —  **' 

"During  the  former  part  of  her  illness 
her  soul  was  much  cast  down.  Satan 
took  advantage  of  her  weakness,  insinu- 
ating that  she  had  neither  been  earnest 
nor  sincere  in  her  Christian  profession, 
and  that  she  should  finally  become  a 
castaway.  Yet,  though  often  thus 
tempted,  and  at  first  much  troubled,  she 
never  lost  her  hold  by  faith  of  the  Sa- 
viour. She  often  expressed  a  firm  resolve 
to  ding  to  the  oroas,  saying,  '  If  I  perish, 
I  perish  at  the  feet  of  Jesus.'  I  en- 
couraged her  to  hope  that  these  douda 
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would  paM  away,  and  the  Sun  of  Kight> 
eousneas  again  shine  upon  her.  For  this 
piurpose  I  read  to  her  a  beautiful  pas* 
•age  in  Dr.  Payson^a  life,  in  which  he 
represents  himself  as  in  the  land  of 
Beuiah.  '  Were  I  to  adopt  the  hui- 
guage  of  Bunyan,  I  might  date  this 
letter  from  Beulidi,  of  which  for  some 
weeks  I  have  been  a  happy  inhabitant. 
The  celestial  city  is  full  in  my  view. 
Its  glories  beam  upon  me,  ils  breezes 
fan  me»  its  odours  are  wafted  to  me,  its 
sounds  strike  upon  my  ears,  and  its  spirit 
is  breathed  into  my  heart.  Nothing 
separates  me  from  it  but  the  river  of 
death  ;  which  now  appears  as  an  insigni- 
ficant rill,  which  may  bo  crossed  at  a 
single  step,  whenever  God  shall  give 
penniBsion.  The  Sun  of  Righteousness 
has  been  drawing  nearer  and  nearer, 
appearing  laiger  and  brighter  as  He  ap- 
proaches ;  and  now  He  fills  the  whole 
atmosphere,  pouring  forth  a  flood  of 
glory,  In  which  I  seem  to  float  like  an 
insect  in  the  beams  of  the  sun,  exulting, 
yet  almost  trembling,  while  I  gaze  on  the 
excessive  brightness,  and  wondering  with 
unutterable  wonder  that  Grod  should  thus 
deign  to  shine  on  a  sinful  worm.* 

**  Though  she  said  little  at  the  time, 
it  is  evident  that  this  beautiful  passage 
was  blessed  to  her  souL  For,  if  the  Lord 
did  not  answer  the  prayers  of  His  people 
in  the  restoration  of  her  health.  He  so 
far  answered  them  that  she  felt  her  dis- 
tressing doubts  and  fears  removed.  One 
evening,  while  her  friends  were  singing, 
she  became  very  hapirf  .  She  not  only 
realized  peace  with  God  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but  was  filled  unut- 
terably with  gloiy  and  with  Grod.  To  one 
of  her  friends,  she  said  with  rapture,  '  I 
am  now  in  the  land  of  Beuiah ; '  and  re- 
quested that  anotherof  her  friends  might 
be  called  to  help  to  praise  the  Lord. 

'*  Although,  during  the  first  stages  of 
her  illness,  she  had  scarcely  wished  to 
see  any  but  members  of  her  own  family, 
and  those  in  immediate  attendance,  she 
now  desired  to  converse  with  all  who 
called.  And  most  suitably  and  faith- 
fully did  she  warn,  caution,  and  coiinsel 
them,  according  to  their  condition  and 
<axoumstances.  It  was,  indeed,  most 
delightful  to  see  her  so  triumplumt  and 
happy  in  her  Saviour.  She  often  said, '  I 
am  in  a  flood  of  gkny.'  A  few  days  be- 
fore her  death,I  found  her  rejoioing  with 
j<^ unspeakable.  'Yon told me,*she said, 
'  I  should  e3q>erieaoe  this :  but  I  did  not 
think  it  could  be.'  And  again: — 'Though 
I  have  always  loved  and  adored  Jesus 
Christy  yet  I  have  never  had  such  views 
of  th€  hetmOy  cfHk  character  as  now.* 


*"  There  were  many  cireanMtaBoa  to 
render  life  attractive,  and  to  make  it 
desirable  that  her  stay  on  earth  might 
be  prolonged.     She  was  in  the  prime  ef 
Hfe,  and  IumI  a  wide  sphere  of  usefolaeN. 
She  had  numerous  penonal  hieali,  net 
only  in  our  own  chinch,  but  also  inotiw 
churches ;   for   ben  waa  eaaomAj  a 
catholic   piety.      There  were  otiMn, 
especaally  dear  to  her,  for  whose  nke 
she  would  gladly  have  Unsered  a  fitdt 
longer  in  this  world,  if  it  had  been  the 
Lord's  will.    But  her  love  to  the  SaTker 
triumphed  over  her  most  endearing  tia 
on  earth  ;  and,  for  some  time  b^ore  ber 
departure,  she  was  perfectly  realgiwd  to 
the  will  of  God,  either  to  live  or  dia 
'Perhaps,'  said  she,  '  I  have  done  wraog 
by  wishing  to  have  a  quiet  home  ben : 
I  am  not  to  have  it^  but  I  am  goiiig  to 
a  better  home.' 

"As  she  was  nearing  the  doae^  Sate 
was  again  permitted  to  try  her ;  butibe 
never  for  a  moment  lost  the  happnem 
which  she  enjoyed  through  faith  in 
Christ  alone.  When  anytfamg  was  mid 
about  her  past  labours  in  t^  dioicb, 
she,  jealous  lest  the  Saviour  shoakl  be 
robbed  of  His  glory,  would  emphalioallf 
say  of  all  such  efforts  of  hen,  'fTttby 
rags  !  filthy  rags  ! '  Her  end  was  emi- 
nently peaceful,  vrithout  a  struggk- 
She  expressed  her  hearths  desire  in  tbe 
language  of  the  apostle,  '  Baring  a  de- 
sire to  depart,  and  to  be  with  OoH 
which  is  far  better  ;' repeating  again  and 

agMn,—*  far  better,'— 'far  better.'  Sbe 
entered  the  heav^y  rest  on  the  37th 
of  August^  1863,  aged  fifty  yeata." 

J.  1. 

Chajellbs  Habfeb  was  bom  at  Haiket- 
Drayton,  March  15^  1841 ;  was  "qa- 
ritually  bom,"  (to  use  his  own  wwK 
written  in  the  family  Bible,)  November 
5U^  1855 ;  and  on  l^e  23d  of  Novesi^. 
1863,  was 

"Bom  into  the  world  abom" 

When  quite  a  child,  being  tdd  by  ba 
father  that  he  ought  to  be  good,  bi 
naively  replied,  "Ah,  it  it  so  modi 
easier  being  naughty  than  good."  Tbe 
Spirit  of  God  was  striving  with  bisy 
nevertheless ;  and  when  abost  IcartMB 
years  old  he  gave  his  heart  to  C^nft 
Thatwas  a  remarkable  time.  One  Sm- 
day  evening,  at  a  prayer-sMetin&  CWriei 
and  another  brother  came  toward  tbe 
oommunion-rail,  f eding  their  eiafhlaft^ 
and  seekmg  the  meroy  of  God.  Beade 
their  sons  knelt  the  lather  and  netbar, 
praying  for  them.  Ood  heard  tbmr 
piayer.    One  son  found  salvatkm  tbat 
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night ;  and  duurles  found  it  on  the  fol- 
lowing dfty.  Ho  continued  steadfut  for 
A  ooonderftble  time,  and  was  reoukrkably 
▼ehement  in  prayer.  Bebukes  were 
administered  to  hun  by  one  or  two,  who 
diflapproved  of  so  much  noiae.  He  felt 
thia  keenly,  became  discouraged,  and  at 
length  ceased  to  meet  in  class.*  There 
is  good  reason,  however,  to  beUeye  that 
he  never  wholly  lost  the  religion  he  had 
obtained;  and  at  length,  on  January 
80th,  1862,  he  again  joined  his  father's 
dasB,  and  gave  himself  up  also  afresh  to 
do  his  Heavenly  Father's  will.  Speak- 
ing of  this  in  his  diary,  he  says,  **  G-lory 
be  to  God,  I  once  more  enjoy  His  love. 
He  has  been  according  to  His  promise. 
He  has  healed  my  backslidings.  O,  how 
can  I  thank  Him?  I  am  determined 
by  His  help  to  press  forward." 

On  June  29th,  1862,  he  began  to 
preach ;  and  from  the  first  he  was  very 
favourably  received  wherever  he  went. 
He  had  excellent  talents,  which  he  em- 

gloyed,  during  the  remainder  of  his 
rief  career,  in  the  service  of  the  Saviour. 
On  the  29th  of  October,  1863,  he  was 
seized  with  diphtheria;  and,  after  an 
illness  of  three  weeks,  (in  which  all  that 
medical  skill  and  parental  care  oonld  do 
to  arrest  the  disease  was  tried,  but  tried 
in  vain,)  he  at  last  expired,  much 
lamented.  His  candour,  his  ready  wit, 
lus  genial  spirit,  his  consistent  piety,  had 
endeared  him  to  a  large  circle  of  friends. 
Xn  the  course  of  his  illness,  being  asked 
by  his  pastor  if  he  had  a  calm  trust  in 
Christ,  he  said,  ''Yes,**  with  a  quick 
upward  movement  of  his  hand,  "  I  know 
whom  I  have  believed.**  To  his  mother 
he  said, 

"  I  the  chief  of  sinners  am. 
Bat  Jesus  died  for  me." 

*<That*s  my  certificate.**  At  another 
time  he  exdauned,  *'  Mother,  I  shall  see 
the  King  in  His  beauty.**  Very  shortly 
before  hu  death  he  said,  **  Father,  what 
a  poor  light  you  have.  Can*t  you  make 
it  any  better  ?  **  **  No,  my  dear,  I  can't 
make  it  any  better.'*  After  a  pause,  he 
resumed,  "It  is  dark  to  me.  Is  this 
death  t  Is  this  death  ?**  Then  he  ex- 
daimed,  with  great  earnestness,  ''  O 
Lord,  forgive  my  manifold  imperfections 
and  sins,  through  Jesus  Christ;  and 
sprinkle  me  with  His  blood.**  Then  he 
said,  "  Lord  Jesus,  into  Thine  hands  I 
commend  my  spirit ;  *'  and,  bidding 
good-bye  to  his  weeping  parents  and 
brother,  he  fell  asleep,  in  the  twenty- 
third  year  of  his  age.  J.  H. 


Dded,  at  Hammenmith,  November 
27th,  1863,  aged  sixty-seven,  Mbs. 
Braithwaite.  In  early  Ufe  she  was  con- 
verted to  God  among  Uie  Independents, 
and  more  than  thirty  years  ago  she  joined 
the  Methodist  Society.  She  was  a  woman 
of  good  understanding,  and  of  unques- 
tionable piety.  Integrity  and  uprightness 
preserved  her.  Shelook^  well  to  the  ways 
of  her  household,  and  the  heart  of  her 
husband  did  safely  trust  in  her.  By 
her  the  poor  were  remembered.  Her 
love  to  the  means  of  grace  was  mani- 
fested by  aregular  and  devout  attendance 
on  the  ministry  of  the  word,  the  com- 
munion of  saints,  and  the  meetings  for 
united  prayer.  She  was  zealoua  for  the 
cause  of  God,  and  wilUngly  contributed 
to  sustain  the  institutions  of  retigion, 
both  home  and  foreign.  She  waa  long 
a  valuable  collector  for  the  Missions,  for 
the  Bible  Society,  and  for  the  spread  of 
the  Gospel  among  the  seed  of  Abraham. 
In  acts  of  devotion,  works  of  faith,  and 
labours  of  love,  she  continued  to  the  last, 
notwithstanding  great  weakness  of  body. 
For  some  mont^  before  her  death,  her 
husband  was  greatly  afflicted  with  para- 
lysis; and,  finding  her  own  strength 
rapidly  faiUng,  she  was  deeply  troubled 
at  the  thought  of  leaving  him.  .  While 
she  was  thus  anxious,  the  promise  was 
powerfully  applied,  ''Cast  thy  b^rden 
upon  the  Lord,  and  He  shall  sustain 
thee."  From  that  moment  she  oould 
confidently  commit  him,  and  her  all, 
into  the  hands  of  her  Father  in  heaven. 
She  set  her  house  in  order,  and  calmly 
waited  her  end.  During  the  few  days 
she  was  confined  to  her  bed,  her  mind 
was  kept  in  great  peace.  "  I  have  no 
joys,**  she  said,  "but  I  have  no  doubts, 
no  fears.**  On  another  occasion  she  ex- 
claimed— 

"But  O  !  when  that  last  conflict's  o'er, 
And  I  am  ohain*d  to  earth  no  more. 
With  what  glad  accents  shall  I  rise 
To  join  the  music  of  the  skies  1 " 

When  the  Sabbath  dawned,  she  much 
desired  that  she  might  depart  ere  it 
dosed.  During  the  day  a  friend  who  called 
to  see  her  began  to  repeat  the  verse, 

"0,  what  are  all  my  sufferings  here," 

when  she  caught  the  strain,  and  con- 
tinued, 

"If,  Lord,  Thou  count  me  rase^ 
With  that  enraptured  host  to'  appear. 
And  worship  at  Thy  feet !  ** 

She  desired  to  hear  the  twenty-third 
Psalm,  and    afterward  the  fourteenth 


*  This  was  his  fiiult,  even  if  the  rebukes  were  i^Judidoos. — ^Eonoa. 


chapter  of  Jokn ;  bnt^  before  the  latter 
could  be  read^  she  entered  on  the  eternal 
Sabbath,  in  those  mansions  above,  to  be 
for  ever  with  the  Lord.  L.  W. 

DiZD,  on  the  3d  December,  1863,  at 
Sancton,  PocklingtonCircmt,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-six,  Elizabkth,  the  bdoved  wife  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Marshall.  She  was  bom  of 
parents  highly  conscientious  and  npright, 
who  walked  habitually  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord,  and  trained  their  family  accord- 
ingly, with  a  regular  attendance  on  the 
services  of  the  Established  Church.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen,  Mn.  Marshall  suffered 
the  irreparable  loss  of  both  parents, 
within  a  year  of  each  other  ;  and  for  the 
f^Tupiing  five  years  she  resided  with  her 
two  younger  brothers.  "  The  generation 
of  the  upright  are  blessed.**  Li  1817, 
her  brother  William  gave  his  heart  to 
God,  and  his  hand  to  the  people  of  God. 
Thinking  it  not  improbable  but  some 
objection  might  be  oSered  by  his  sister 
to  the  step  he  had  taken,  how  was  he 
surprised,  a  few  weeks  after  his  decision, 
when  Elizabeth  asked  him  if  there  would 
be  any  objection  to  her  attending  at  a 
dass-meetmg  which  was  held- on  Sunday 
afternoon,  after  preaching,  at  Stamford- 
Bridge,  some  two  miles  from  her  home  I 
The  Rev.  J.  P.  Haswell  was  the  minister, 
who,  in  his  pastoral  visitation  of  the  So- 
ciety, gave  her  a  note  on  trial  for  mem- 
berdiip.  Lydia-like,  she  was  led  to  seek 
God's  favour  by  the  drawings  of  the 
Spirit,  rather  tlian  by  the  terrors  of  the 
law.  Willing  and  obedient,  she  was  by 
the  Comforter  speedily  guided  to  the 
Saviour's  embrace.  He  witnessed  with 
the  blood,  and  sealed  the  heir  of  glory. 
**  Bom  of  the  Spirit^**  she  soon  found 
that  such  around  her  as  were  "  after  the 
flesh  **  had  no  sympathy  with  her.  They 
were  bold  enough  to  tell  her  that  by 
joining  the  Methodists  she  had  lowered 
herself,  and  would  most  likely  be  ruined  I 
Her  sincerity  and  faith  in  Grod  were  thus 
severely  tested ;  but,  through  Divine 
grace  and  Christian  counsels,  her  heart 
remained  fixed,  and  she  was  enabled  to 
hold  on  her  way.  And  her  position,  so 
far  from  being  lowered,  was,  at  any 
time,  equal  to  that  of  the  most  prosper- 
ous of  her  censors ;  whiUt,  in  addition, 
she  had  the  ineffable  consolations  of  re- 
ligion, and  the  bright  future  opening  to 
her  faith  and  hope.  True,  her  piety  did 
not  exonerate  her  from  tribulation  in 
varied  forms,  but  it  turned  all  into  gain. 
When  called,  within  two  years  of  her 
conversion,  to  suffer  severe  domestic  be- 
reavement, all-sufficient  grace  enabled 
her  to  aoquieoce  in  the  allotment  of  un- 
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errinff  wisdom  and 
confidence  and  love  centered  in  Him  who 
is  the  siie  and  blest  dweOing^plice  of 
His  people,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  gens- 
rations.  Wherever  her  lot  was  cast,  d» 
showed  that  the  Lord  was  her  pottioa, 
and  His  cauae  waa  hers.  Her  bouse 
was  the  home  of  God's  servsnti  when 
duty  called  them  to  that  nttghbooihood, 
and  her  delight  was  to  minister  to  their 
comfort.  Esther  than  be  deprived  of 
this  privilege,  she  gave  proof  that  she 
was  prepared  to  nuke  what  would  be 
regarded  by  many  as  a  considerable  la* 
cr^ce.  In  "Mr.  Marshall,  however,  the 
had  one  who  saw  eye  to  eye  with  her. 
During  the  last  thnty  years  of  her  life^ 
most  diligently  did  she  dischaige  Un 
various  domestic  duties  that  derolTed 
on  her,  as  a  wife,  a  mother,  and  a  mis- 
tress; and  yet,  though  her  pbjaical 
strength  was  taxed  to  Uie  uttennost^  her 
spritiud  interests  were  never  fofgotten. 
Oft^  when  her  bodily  frailties  wooU  have 
furnished  a  plausible  excuse  for  abseooe 
from  class  or  chapel,  or  for  decfioiBg  to 
entertain  God's  servants,  her  ferreat 

Sirit  rose  superior  to  eveiy  diffienhj. 
er  solicitude  respecting  the  salvatiaB 
of  her  children  was  great ;  andherpsini 
and  prayers  were  requited  by  the  con- 
version of  all  but  one,  and  by  their  me- 
f  Illness  in  the  church.     For  the  last  few 
years  her  health  and  strmgth  gradudlj 
declined.  Of  this  she  was  fdly  consdoai^ 
and  therefore  she  set  her  house  in  onkr, 
and  trimmed  her  lamp ;    seeking  the 
more  earnestly  to  do  Good's  wiD,  sad 
obtain  a  meetness  for  her  heavenly  home. 
When  entirely  laid  aside,  and  sednded 
in  her  chamber,  her  spirit  calmly  aad 
sweetly  reposed  in  the  unchanging  fide- 
li^  of  her  Saviour  God,  whilst  she  jciy- 
fuUy  anticipated  the  happiness  of  beoBg 
with  Him  for  ever,  in  oompaniaoship 
with  those  whom  she  had  loved  below, 
and  who  had  preceded  her  to  the  land  of 
rest.     A  few  days  before  her  dtaih, 
while  conversing  on  her  spiritual  stated 
and  taking  a  review  of  life,  she  was  led 
to  ma](e  most  humble  confessions  befon 
God  of  her  unworthiness :  yet^witii  con- 
fidence in  Christ,  she  could  say  that  she 
had  not  wilfully  departed  firam  Him. 
"Salvation  through  the  Lamb^"  "Sal- 
vation by  grace  through  faith,"  ''Sal- 
vation  for   m^**    were   the   constant 
expressions  of  her  rejoicing  n>irit.    And, 
on  being  asked,  the  gave  her  hnsbaDd 
and  sons  the  oft-repeiSed  aasaranoethat 
it  was  her  desire,  m  God's  time^  to  de- 
party  and  be  with  Christ.    A  few  hooi 
before  her  spirit  fled,  the  hut  uttefaaee 
was  an  emphatic  "  Ym,"  to  the  qaeitUBb 
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Was  the  at  peace  and  happj!  Soon 
after,  her  freed  spiiit  peaceMly  left  its 
tenement.  LitenJly, ''the  weary  wheels 
of  life  stood  still.** 

WlLLUM  WlLSOK  (C). 

Thi  late  Mb8.  Abmes,  of  KingV 
Lynn,  was  never  what  is  called  denwn- 
stmHve;  she  never  invited  public  atten- 
tion to  herself,  but  preferred  the  quiet 
duties  of  family  life  to  efforts  of  public 
usef ulnesB,  which,  although  more  adapted 
to  engage  popular  attention,  may  not  be 
more  important. 

Of  her  early  life  it  may  be  said,  that, 
in  the  family  of  her  father,  she  was 
BuiTOunded  with  religious  influences; 
and  her  mind,  always  contemplative, 
was  imbued  also  with  a  spirit  of  devotion. 
When  a  girl,  she  was  remarkable  for 
simplicity  of  dress  and  deportment; 
while,  even  then,  that  undeviating  and 
assiduous  attention  to  the  concerns  of 
domestic  life  which  ever  distinguished 
her  was  strikingly  manifested.  In  the 
midst  of  a  young  and  numerous  family, 
she  was  a  great  help  to  her  mother,  who 
entrusted  her  with  almost  the  entire 
care  of  the  junior  children.  And  she 
already  di^hazged  her  duties  under  a 
sense  of  sacred  obligation. 

In  the  year  1811,  she  joined  the 
Methodist  church,  receiving  her  first  tic- 
ket from  the  Eev.  Thomas  Pollard,  of 
whom  she  often  spoke  with  affectionate 
remembrance.  From  that  time  she  con- 
tinued a  consistent  member;  humbly 
depending  for  her  salvation  on  the  merit 
of  the  atonement,  and  ever  desirous  to 
discharge  her  duties,  both  with  regard 
to  the  life  that  now  is,  and  to  that 
which  is  to  come.  In  reference  to  her 
conduct  as  a  wife  and  a  mother,  a  severe 
critic,  perhaps,  might  say  that  she  was 
too  anxious  about  triviii  things.  But, 
if  so,  that  anxiety  arose  from  an  ever- 
present  desire  to  attend  well  to  the  ways 
of  her  household,  which  she  always  held 
to  be  a  high  Christian  dutv;  and  she 
has  been  heard  to  express  a  tear  that  by 
many  mothers,  zealously  devoted  to 
public  duties,  the  claims  of  the  family, 
and  home  obligations,  have  not  been 
sufficiently  regarded.  If  Mrs.  Armes 
erred  here,  (and,  perhaps,  she  did,)  it 
was  in  the  opposite  extreme;  but,  at 
least,  it  must  be  said  of  her,  that  she 
was    not  a    busy-body,   running    from 

*  Having  been  permitted  by  my  fHend,  the  writer,  to  peruse  his  manuscript,  I  take 
permisBion  to  note  that  Mn.  Armes  met  in  a  dan  which  I  had  the  privilege  of  leading ; 
and  I  well  remember  the  timidity  which  she  much  lamented.  But  it  was  not  the  cloke  of 
indifference  or  insincerity.  She  displayed  in  her  home,  and  in  the  circle  of  her  friends,  an 
hnmUe  and  ever  consistent  piety,  which  now,  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  yean,  it  is  pisssant 
to  recall— W.  H.  BviA 


house  to  house.  She  was  a  keeper  at 
home,  and  she  kept  her  home  wdl.  She 
did  indeed  "look  well  to  the  ways  of 
her  household,"  and  "ato  not  the  bread 
of  idleness." 

Throughout  Ufe  she  was  inclined  to 
look  rather  at  the  gloomy  side  of  things ; 
but  she  often  had  occasion  to  acknow- 
ledge, with  gratitude,  that  God  had  been 
better  to  her  than  her  fears.  She  always 
felt  a  timidity  in  speaking  openly  of  her 
religious  experience,  and  undoubtedly 
carried  this  timidity  to  excess,  when  a 
natural  backwardness  overcame  her: 
but  she  not  unfrequently  resisted  this 
successfully.* 

In  the  course  of  years  she  suffered 
severe  sickness;  and  several  times  her 
life  was  despaired  of.  In  prospect  of 
death,  she  was  ever  fearful;  and  the 
ties  of  kindred  and  of  earth  appeared 
to  bind  her  spirit.  In  former  afflictions, 
on  the  mention  of  her  children,  her 
home,  the  flowers  of  her  garden,  and 
the  society  of  her  friends,  the  tear  has 
started  to  her  eye ;  and  on  some  occa- 
sions she  has  freely  wept.  But  God, 
who  gives  grace  according  to  the  day, 
when  at  last  it  pleased  Him  to  give  the 
summons  to  depart,  supported  her  in  a 
manner  wonderful  to  herself  and  to  all 
around  her. 

For  the  last  two  years  of  her  life  there 
was  an  evident  alteration  in  her  general 
conduct.  She  was  more  patient  under 
privation  of  the  means  of  grace;  less 
anxious  about  little  things;  and  less 
inclined  to  apprehend  evil.  At  length 
the  siunmons  came.  The  stricken  suf- 
ferer then  found  her  promised  support; 
and  this  frail  and  fearful  follower  of 
the  Saviour  was  able  to  witness  a  good 
confession,  and  admirably  to  exemplify 
the  blessedness  of  religion.  Her  mind 
was  unclouded  throughout  her  illness; 
and,  from  first  to  last,  she  displayed  a 
perfectly  iminterrupteid  resignation  to 
the  will  of  God.  At  once  she  bade  fare- 
well to  the  things  of  earth ;  and  seeming 
to  know  from  the  very  first,  that  her 
sickness  would  be  unto  death,  she 
calmly  prepared  for  the  final  conflict. 
So  completely  was  she  enabled  to  give 
up  Uie  world,  that)  when  her  daughters 
and  her  husband,  summoned  home  by 
telegraph,  stood  by  her  bedside,  she  affec- 
tionatdy  embraced  them,  said  she  was 
dying,  expressed  her  pleasure  at  their 
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aniv»],  but  diflplajwl  £ar  la«  ezdteme&t 
than  the  had  often  done  when  they  had 
left  home  for  aa  ordinaiy  jonmey.  '*  I 
have  often  feared,'*  she  obeeired,  "how 
I  oould  ever  give  up  my  children ;  but  I 
can  now.  I  can  leave  them  in  confi- 
dence to  their  Saviour  and  God.  I  am 
going  to  heaven.  I  hope  you  will  all 
join  me  there."  Then,  addressing  them 
severally,  she  said,  "Yon  will,  won't 
you)  and  you — ^and  you!  I  want  you 
alL"  And  when  her  eye  dimmed,  and 
she  felt  the  approaches  of  the  last 
enemy,  she  called  her  sisters  to  her  side^ 
and  asked,  *'  Am  I  now  dying?  Tell  me 
truly :  I  am  not  afraid." 

lliroughout  lier  illness,  her  faith  never 
faltered.  She  saw  with  mental  eye  the 
heavens  opened,  and  was  incessantly 
speaking  of  the  mansion  prepared  for 
her.  The  servant,  who  attended  her 
with  true  fidelity,  was  gratefully  acknow- 
ledged. To  her  medical  attendant  also 
she  expressed  her  thanks,  and  her  hope 
of  meeting  him  in  heaven;  and  then  she 
sent  her  final  regards  and  admonitions 
to  absent  relatives  and  friends.  With 
calm  Christian  fortitude  she  gave 
presents  to  her  weeping  relatives ;  often 
saying,  "Weep  not  for  me;  I  shall  soon 
be  better  off  than  you. all."  Then  she 
deliberately  expressed  her  wishes  as  to 
her  burial;  directing^that  "devout 
men  "  should  "  cany  her,"  and  that  her 
husband  should  select  <«  hymn  to  be 
sung  at  her  grave. 

Chi  one  occasion,  after  the  Rev.  J. 
Heamshaw  bad  taken  his  departure,  she 
wished  him- to  be  recalled,  and  spoke 
thus: — "I  have  recalled  you,  to  say  I 
wish  you  to  tell  all  the  members  in  the 
dasses  how  happy  I  am,— a  poor,  weak, 
doubting  creature  like  me.  TeU  them 
not  to  doubt."  These  words,  "  TeU 
them  not  to  dcubt,"  were  ever  on  her 
tongue.    When  informed  of  a  young 


lady  in  the  town  who  was  also 
end,  but  whose  prospects  were  aci  m 
dear,  she  sent  her  mere  than  oae  kyriag 
message,  the  burden  of  which  wi%  Tell 
her  not  to  doubt.*^ 

One  evening  she  requested  her  weep- 
ing danghters  to  go  into  the  diBing^ooBi 
and  sing  to  the  piano^  *'  A  day's  nmch 
nearer  home."  As  they  sasf^  sad  the 
sounds  came  to  her  chamber*  she  tansd 
to  listen,  and  joy  beamed  in  her  oooate- 
nance,  as  if  she  ooold  hear  the  heatolf 
harpers  playing  the  nmaio  of  the  skies. 

When  suffering  severe jMun,  she  tsi^ 
"I  hope  I  am  pati^t.  Tdlmeifin 
not,  and  I  will  try  more."  Bil  ihi 
never  complained,  althou^  she  oftn 
said,  "  Gome^  Lord  Jeaus ! " 

When  nature  *t  last  gave  way,  ike 
said,  "Don't talk  tome  now."  Butte 
the  veiy  dose,  even  after  the  eye  wai 
dimmed  to  every  outward  object,  ebs 
continued  to  press  lovingly  the  kaad  «f 
her  husband,  in  a  manner  eipifite  d 
her  continued  happiness  and  hm  rMsTut 
regard.  Some  oi  her  last  woids  v«k^ 
**  Jesus  is  here^ 

*  To  help  a  sonl  of  death  afraid. 
And  guide  me  through  the  dreary  ebsde:"* 

adding,  emphatically,  "Not  afaaid  d 
death,  but  of  the  pain  of  dyingJ"  Foor 
hours  before  her  departure  all  psm 
oeased ;  and  at  last,  with  all  her  nkat 
and  sorrowing  faniily  about  her,  ha 
spirit  imperceptibly  left  its  day  taker- 
nade^  and  we  saw  that  she  had  falka 
adeep  in  Jesus.  Thus  she  departed,  ab 
June  18th,  1864,  aged  sixty-four  yesit. 
The  mord  of  her  life  and  deatk,  to 
all  sincere  followers  of  the  Savioar, 
specially  to  t^e  fearful,  is  best  oonv^ 
in  her  own  words, — 

"Till  thdc  hot  to  docw." 

W.A 
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March  28th,  1864.— In  the  eighty-ninth 
year  of  her  ege,  Mts»  Filley,  late  of  StutUhy, 
in  the  lincoki  Circuit  Fifty-two  years  she 
nuuntained  a  blameless  Christian  reputation. 
In  the  various  relations  of  life,  her  piety  was 
the  great  controlling  and  sustaining  principle. 
Under  God,  Methodism  was  the  means  of 
her  salvation  ;  and  her  attachment  to  It  was 
earnest  and  ii^exible.  In  character  she  was 
remarkably  decided ;  in  spirit,  humble,  lov- 
ing, and  libord;  in  conduct,  beautifrLUy 
exemplary.  .  Her  las^  d«yB  presented  an 
edi/ying  pattern  of  lowliness  of  mind,  and  of 
simple,  childlike  repose  on  the  Saviour.  Yet 
she  passed  not  awi^y  without  spiritnd  son- 


flicta.  The  last  assault  made  npoa 
was  o(«tinued  for  nearly  two  dajs ;  tat  die 
resisted  the  adversary  in  the  czcrdie  of 
prayer,  and  overcame  him  by  the  blood  of 
the  Lamb^  and  by  the  blessed  word  of  truth. 
The  victory  of  grace  waa  fbDowed  by  pofert 
peace  ;  and  *<  the  enemy  wai^  after  thit,  « 
still  ss  a  stone,"  until  she  had  fow  over thf 
river.  a  a  C 

April  20th.— At  ConumwH  Kerth  WiK 
Miss  Anne  Titterton,  in  her  ftffty-tUid  year. 
Ebe  had  been  for  many  years  a  incaber  <* 
the  Bztglish  Wesleyan church.  ItiifB  sfi^ 
measore  owing  to  the  sIRtfts  of  hv  ftther 
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andtkniilj,  Ihiit  Eogliah  WcBleTanMethodlim 
fooad  a  place  in  Oarnarron ;  and,  daring  her 
life-time,  she  loved  that  cause,  and  earnestly 
deakrad  iti  prosperity.  She  died  suddenly, 
in  theeven^,  whila  passing  from  one  room 
to  another.  Her  disposition  was  singnlariy 
amiahle.  Though  she  was  distmstftd  of  sel^ 
and  often  self-aoensing,  those  who  knew  her 
felt  the  influence  of  her  gentle,  kindly  piety, 
and  never  for  a  moment  doubted  that  she 
walked  with  God.  It  was  this  deep  convic* 
tion  that  assured  her  friends  that  God  had 
taken  her  to  Himself,  although  they  had  not 
the  opportuiiity  of  hearing  from  her  own 
llpB  a  (tying  testimony.  E.  J^  B. 

July  Ist. — ^At  Lincoln,  aged  seTenty-flTei, 
Mrs.     Mary   Richardson,     widow    of    Mr 
William  Richardson,    and  rister-in-law   of 
the  Rev.  Dr.   Hannah.      From  the  time  in 
early  life  when  she  found  the  pearl  of  great 
price,  she  maintained  a  steady  determination 
to  consecrate  herself  without  reserve  to  God, 
and  to  aspire  after  the  higher  attainments  of 
gpirituid  and  practical  Christianity.     And, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  her  profldency  was  of 
no    c6mmoii  order.     As   long    as  strength 
allowed,  she  was  unwearied  in  the  discharge 
of  active  duty,  and  was  eminently  successfVil 
as  a  class-leader,  gathering  many  around  her, 
particularly  yoimg  persons,   not  a  few  of 
whom  yet  retain  a  vivid  and  grateful  remem- 
brance of  her   counsels,    sympathies,    and 
prayers.     It  pleased  God  to  try  her  Chris- 
tian gxaoes  by  the  discipline  of  patnfttl  afflic- 
tion.    Long  years  she  was  lidd  aside  by 
■ickness,  and  reduced  to  a  state  of  helpless 
Infirmity.     But  her  patience  did  not  fail. 
I>nring  this  season  of  seclusion,  she  abounded 
in  prayer   and  thanksgiving,    pursuing  a 
course  of  regular  intercession,  according  to  a 
daily  arrangement^  for  Christian  ministers, 
for  Missionaries,  for  Bible,  Missionary,  and 
other  institution^  and  for  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  men  ;  daily  pleading,  also^  for  her 
fiunily,  friends,  and  c<mnezions.     She  was 
always  prepared    to    converse   on   things 
Divine^   and  not  nnfreqnenthr  left  an  im- 
pression on  the  minds  of  friends  who  visitsd 
her  as  if  they  had  been  holding  interooorae 
with  a  spirit  no  longer  in  the  flesh.  Latteriy, 
her  sufferings  were  severe,  and  she  longed 
for  her  relMse,  but  in  the  spirit  of  calm 
resignation.      Once   she   said,    ''What  a 
wondeif^  thing  I— in  two  or  three  days' 
time  /  thali  tee  the  foes  of  Ood,"    At  other 
times,  she  said,   "I  am  tall  of  peace.    lam 
oveijoyed  at  the  prospect  of  glory.     I  long 
fbr  Jesus  to  oome,  and  take  me  home."     At 
Imgth  the  sweet  hour  of  rest  arrived,  when 
she  passed,  in  the   serenity  of  Christian 
death,  without  struggle  or  sigh,  to  the  pre- 
of  the  Lord.  J.  H. 


of  spfaiit,  loving  attendance  on  the  mens  of 
grace^  and  thorough  consistency  of  condnot. 
"  In  age  and  feebleness  extreme^"  his  con- 
fidence in  God  increased ;  he  was  often 
filled  with  Joy  and  peace  hi  bdieving,  and 
made  to  abound  in  hope  through  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  At  the  closing  soene^' 
when  a  member  of  his  famUy  repeated  the 
lines^ 

"  0  God  t  our  help  in  ages  past, 
Our  hope  for  years  to  come ; 
Our  shelter  from  the  stormy  blasts"— 

the  dying  saint  readily  and  cheezfnlly  added 
the  last  Une, — 

"And  our  peipetual  home.*' 

Almost  immediately  after,  he  fell  asleep  in 
Jesus.  P.  C.  H. 

July  23d. — At  Bay  neater,  in  her  sixty- 
eighth  year,    Frances,   the  beloved  wife  of 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Robinson.      She  was  bom 
at  Reading  in  1796,  and,  with  her  parents, 
attended  the  ministry  of  the  Independents 
in  that  town,  until  she  was  about  eighteen 
years  of  age,  when  she  one  Sunday  evening 
accompanied  her  father  to  hear  the  Rev.  John 
Waterhouse.     The  sermon  was  made  a  great 
blessing ;  and  she  decided  at  once  to  give 
her  heart  to  God,   and  her  hand  to  His 
people.  She  joined  the  Wesleyan  Methodisti^ 
and  soon  became  a  zealous  Sunday-school 
teacher  and  an  untiring  tract^distributer.  To 
the  close  of  her  life,  she  maintained  an  un- 
wavering attachment  to  the  church  of  her 
choice.       As  the  wife  of  a  minister,    she 
proved  to  her  husband  a  true  ''help  meet ;" 
end  as  a  mother  she  was  beyond  ail  praise. 
As  a  friend,  she  was  confiding  and  faithful. 
She  had  a  high  sense  of  Christian  honour  ; 
and  they  who  knew  her  best  loved  her  most. 
The  leading  features  of  her  character  ap- 
peared to  be  a  deep  sense  of  her  own  un- 
worthiness,  a  simple  trust  in  the  atonement 
of  Christ,  and  a  child-like  confidence  in  God's 
paternal  care.    She  bore  her  trials  with  calm 
submission  to  the  Divine  wilL     Her  end  was 
very  sudden.      The  day  before  she  died  she 
entered  into  all  her  domestic  engagements 
with  her  accustomed  cheerftilneas ;  and  little 
did  her  (kmily  think,  when  she  bade  them 
good>night»  that  it  was  the  last  time  they 
would  hear  that  loving,  gentle  voice.    Abont 
three  o'clock,  the  next  morning,  her  spirit 
passed  to  its  rest^  without  a  struggle  or  asigfa. 

<'Shesety  as  sets  the  morning  star, 
Which  goes  not  down  behind  the  darkened 

weat» 
Bat  melts  away  into  the  light  of  heaven. 

R. 


%t 


July  13th.  —At  McmcHmUt,  In  the  Grosve- 
lior-street  Cirenit,  Mr.  William  Kay,  in  his 
ei^ty-third  year.  He  feared  the  Lord  from 
his  yonth,  and  was  in  communion  with  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists  fifty-eight  years.  He 
was  disUngoiahed  by  homiUij,  deroutoeBa 


July  24tlL— At  Thorpe'tm-the-HiU,  in 
the  Lincoln  Circuit,  Miss  Theodosia  Taylor, 
In  her  sixtieth  year.  Blessed  with  the  in- 
structions and  example  of  pious  parenta^ 
and  often  deeply  affected  by  the  counsels 
and  prayers  of  the  ministers  who  ever  found 
hospitable  entertainment  in  her  father's 
houses  (sa  afterwaxda  in  her  own,)  she  eariy 
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beoame  a  salgeei  of  meting  gnoe.  Great 
was  her  veneration  for  the  servants  of  God ; 
and  great  her  love  to  the  sanetnary.  She 
was  no  honorary  member  of  the  dasa. 
Nothing  but  illness  was  allowed  to  prevent 
her  attendance.  And  no  wonder  that  she 
delighted  in  the  oommnnion  of  saints ;  for 
tmlj  her  ''fellowship'*  was  "with  the 
Father,  and  with  His  Son  Jeens  Christ." 
She  was  a  happy  Christian,  and  the  con- 
solations of  Gcid  were  not  small.  Steadfast, 
nnmovable,  she  abounded  in  the  work  of  the 
Lord  as  mnch  as  her  nervous  deUlity  per- 
mitted. Ready  for  every  work  of  kindness 
and  sympathy,  she  let  her  light  of  experi- 
mental and  practical  religion  shine  with 
increasing  Instre.  The  neatness  of  her  abode 
and  her  dress,  and  the  simplicity  of  her 
manners,  were  in  harmony  with  her  gently 
loving  character.  For  years  she  lived  as  a 
stranger  and  a  pilgrim,  showing  plainly  that 
she  sought  a  better  country,  even  a  heavenly 
one ;  and  her  statements  of  Christian  expe- 
rience became  increasingly  edifying  and  in- 
structive. Latteriy,  in  intense  suffering, 
the  lively  hope  and  blessed  earnest  of  the 
inheritance  above  was  as  an  anchor  of  the 
soul,  both  sure  and  steadfkst.  No  murmur 
escaped  her  lips;  patience  had  its  perfect 
work;  and  with  unaffected  humility,  and 
grateAil  joy,  she  testified  the  sufficiency  of 
IMvine  grace^  in  death,  as  in  life. 

H.  H.  C. 

September  24th.— At  Shipton,  in  the 
eighty-third  year  of  his  age,  Mr.  Henry 
doagh,  being  at  the  time  of  his  death  the 
oldest  Local  preacher  in  the  York  Circuit, 
and  having  been  engaged  in  that  branch  of 
service  upwards  of  iifty-four  years.  His 
piety  was  practical,  cheerful,  fervent,  and 
thoroughly  oonsiBtent.  The  constancy, 
punctuality,  and  joyousness  which  marked 
his  attendance  upon  the  house  of  God  was  a 
very  pleasing  feature  of  his  character,  and 
showed  that  "Jerusalem"  was  his  "chief 
Joy."  As  a  leader,  and  Local  preacher, 
his  services  were  eminently  acceptable  and 
useful ;  and  in  the  several  relations  of  life 
he  was  "  known  and  read  of  all  men,"  as  a 
Christian  indeed,  in  whom  was  no  guile.  A 
proof  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  hdd 
by  his  landlord  may  be  mentioned.  When 
he  was  no  longer  able  to  attend  to  his  fiurm, 
that  gentleman,  with  a  kindly  consideration 
which  did  him  honour,  allowed  him  a 
retiring  pension,  which  was  continued  to  tibe 
day  of  his  death.  "In  age  and  feebleness 
eixtreme^"  his  mind  was  often  filled  with 
peace  and  joy  through  believing ;  and  the 
name  of  Jesus  was  music  in  his  ears,  long 
after  most  other  names  were  foigotten.  He 
came  to  his  grave  "in  a  full  age,  like  as  a 
abode  of  com  cometh  in  in  his  season."  The 
deigyman  of  the  parish,  who  had  often 
visited  him,  improved  his  death  on  the 
Sunday  following,  by  preaching  on  the 
appropriate    w<»ds:    "Mark    the    perfect 


man,  and  behold  the  vpn^ :  Ibr  Iba  ad 
of  that  man  is  peaea.**  T.  K. 

October  20th.  --At  Bedford-Plaiet,  LeadM, 
in  her  seventy-ninth  year,  Mrs.  Haixiet 
Hirst.  She  had  been  an  exenqilaiy  member  of 
the  Wealeyan-Methodist  Society  nenly  sixty 
years.  Her  eariyidigtousooviBewaa  masked 
by  simplicity,  dedsioo,  and  hdy  ferroor. 
She  del^hted  in  the  means  of  grace ;  and 
not  only  fed  on  the  truth  of  God,  whidi  she 
heard  firom  thepnlfttt  and  read  in  seezet,  but 
r^aioed  to  mingle  with  the  people  of  God 
in  dasa-meetings  and  lovefieasts.  Her  mar- 
ried life  was  comparatively  brief;  and  she 
was  left  a  widow  neaxiy  fiorty  yeara  ago,  with 
five  young  children  to  train  and  ediifatr, 
But  she  "  trusted  in  God.**  Asnred  of  her 
personal  interest  in  Chris^  she  felt  that  the 
promises  of  Divine  guidance  and  tihaiting 
were  hers;  and  in  her  darkest  boon  die 
was  enabled  to  commit  hersdf  to  the  pro- 
tection and  care  of  her  Heavenly  Father. 
In  the  feebleness  of  age,  she  calmly  relied  cb 
the  provisions  of  redonption,  and  with 
humble  confidence  awaited  her  gxeftt  change. 
I>uring  her  last  illness  Christ  waa  unspeak- 
ably predous  to  her.  Again  and  again  she 
quoted  the  lines  of  Dr.  Watts,— 

"But  Christ,  the  heavenly  Lamb^ 
Takes  all  my  dns  away ; 
A  Sacrifice  of  noUer  name, 
And  richer  blood,  than  they.** 

She  retained  until  the  last  her  mental  power: 
and  in  great  peaoe—a  peace  imparted  aad 
sustained  by  the  Hdy  Ghost— "fell  asleep 
in  Jesus."  H.  W.  W. 

October  21st— At  Omingham,  Kent,  is 
the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age^  Mr.  WilSam 
Robinson.  He  lived  "aoooiding  to  the 
ooune  of  this  world,"  till  after  hie  marriage. 
A  sermon  by  the  late  Rev.  R.  TkeflRry,  sen., 
at  Brompton  Ch^td,  on  Matt,  vit  13,  at 
length  came  with  power  to  his  aool,  and  he 
became  very  earnest  about  his  ameptanm 
with  God.  In  a  few  days  he  fomd  that 
blessing,  which  he  hdd  firmly  for  npwaida  of 
forty  years.  In  time  he  became  leader  of 
three  classes ;  and,  having  retired  fitom  the 
Dockyard,  he  was  able  to  devote  hia  cdbrts 
very  largdy  to  the  interests  of  God's  canse. 
In  every  office  he  was  found  fikithfki],  vriiile 
many  others  became  fiithlesB  About  dx 
months  before  his  death  he  waa  taken  ail ; 
but  he  so  fiu*  recovered  as  to  ba  able  again 
to  attend  the  house  of  God,  even  tOl  the 
Monday  evening  before  his  death.  He  had 
taken  part  at  thiB  imblic  prajcr-meettng;  and 
on  his  way  home  he  sank.  Medieal  akl  waa 
found  to  be  unavailing.  He  waa  eonaefajos 
that  his  change  drew  nigh,  and  said,  "I  am 
a  poor  worm  of  the  dust,  but  the  atonement 
of  Jeans  is  my  refkige.**  His  last  words 
were,  "  I  have  a  hope — a  hope."  "  life'a 
conflict  is  now  over;  and  all  ia  r^ht." 

J.  P. 
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Spitolfteldi,  465 

Jtfojidkefeer,  81-OldhMn-ttrMt,  374,565,  657 
—Eeclet,  370-<2reAt  Brldgvwater-itrMt,  608 

NewoatOe^upon^Tiru,  180, 948 

OUton,  467,  658 

PretUm,  179 

Pudfey,  371 

Bimcom  :  Widnew,  &e.,  370 

&#-0fiiraI(fen,94A 

SKeffidd,  Bait:  AttereUffe,  371, 566, 1043 

Sk^pM,  Wut:  OngbUbrldgs,  947 

2V»u<a/i,  870.466, 1189 

UxMdge:  Harafleld,  974.  66S,  1041 

Wttt-Brmmoiek,  466,  945 

Wlgan,  974— Inoe,  975,   565,   946-Hind]e7, 
975,946 

Wolverhampton,  466, 946 

Zetfond  Itiandt,  379 :  DunronneM,  567, 948— 
Lerwick,  1130 

HoMB-MiMioN  WORK  MBBOCD :  Lettesi  from 
Newport-Pagnell,     Chepstow,     Appleby, 
PorteiM,  near  Banff,  468 
Homt-Mittiont,  increaaed  receipts  for,  603— 

references  to,  890,  896 
Bortg  BibUcdB.    No.  LXXXI.  Cities  of  Bashan, 

45— No.  LXXXU.  The  stricken  king,  (Daniel 

Iv.,)  916-No.    LXXXai.    niostrations  of 

tests:   Onr  atmosphere,   (Genesis  L,)  413; 

Washing  the  feet,  and  wiping  them  with  the 

hair,  (Luke  vlL  98,)  416 ;  Silence  in  heaven, 

(Rev.  vilL  1.)  416-No  LXXXIV.  The  om- 

nisdenee  of  God,  (Pialm  cxxzLk.  1—12,)  791— 

No.  LXXXV.    A  word  to  **  Christian  bre- 
thren ; "  being  an  exposition  of  1  Peter  v.  1—5, 

969-No.  LXXXVI.  The  Hosanna,  1085 
BotpiUU  ComimUon,  International,  resolatione 

of  the,  9S4 
Houtduld  urvoiUt,  orders  for,  la  the  time  of 

Queen  Elisabeth,  707 
Huguenoti,  treatment  of,  under  Louis  XIT.,  1119 
HvuMuon,  Mr.,  despatch  of,  disallowing  a  J»* 

maica  slave-law,  193 
Hj/nm  633,  the  author  of,  151 

Tffnathu,  the  Epistles  of,  not  genuine,  905 
India,  pre-Brahminie  religion  of,  437— social 

condition  of  women  in,  925 
Inland,  Weslejan  Conference  in,  818.    See  also 

Rauoroua  Imtblliosncs. 
/teljr.    See  Oia«cb  at  Pobuc  OccuaaBMCBa, 

MiBBioMAmY  SociBTY,  and  Rblioioub  Intbl- 

uamsca. 

Jackion'*  (Rev.  T.)  **Introductof7  Essaj"  to 
Wedej's  Journal,  1007— noticed,  1097 

Jaeob*9  WOi,  not^es  of,  629 

Jamaiea  in  the  times  of  slavery,  17, 199 

Jama,  the  apostle,  death  of,  594 

Jeremiah,  the  call  of,  500 

JeruecUem,  Lewin's  **  Siege  "  of,  noticed,  950— 
last  days  of  the  temple  at,  334— underground 
discoveries  at,  523    seene  in  the  Church  ef  the 
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Holy  Bepuldnt  aft,  7n6--the  desoent  from,  to 
Jericho,  793— Journey  from,  to  Hebron,  095 ; 
journey  back  again,  1109— SIgnor  Pierotti'i 
■abtenanean  ezpl<Mrations  in,  1096 

JeeuUi,  atrocities  of,  in  Poland,  399—*  new 
order  of,  in  Holland,  643 

JewUh  eaerijtee,  the  last,  838 

JetriOi  eolemniUee  In  London,  58 

Jem,  a  large  city  of,  fn  China,  visited,  131— ia 
Bagdad,  monument  to  Sera  projected  by,  966 
—Babylonish  and  other  captivities  of  the,  616 
—receipts  of  London  Societies  for  the  conver- 
ston  of,  663— remnants  of  Spanish  and  German, 
settled  fai  Hebron,  noticed,  1003,  1006.  See 
also  Rbuoioub  Lvtblliobncb. 

JepreA,  city  of,  its  preeent  state,  953 

Jeb,  obeervation  on  the  Book  of,  433 

Jenak,  misskm  of,  t)  Nhieveh,  616 

Joeeph,  tomb  of,  in  Sbeehem,  694 

JvMlee  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  606, 
836, 1114--sermon  on  the,  880.    See  also  Mi»- 

BIONABY  SOCIBTT. 

JueUn  Martyr  and  hU  HmiM,  989, 389, 481 

Ehartnem,   Protestant    and    Roman  CathoUe 

Missions  in,  1019 
Kord^tm,  a  field  for  Missions,  1017 

Ldbourere  in  the  vinepard,  encouragements  for, 

158 
Ladp  Moper  Lecture,  notice  of  the,  1000 
Lapmen,  more  ready  personal  co-operation  of,  bi 

church-efforts,  desirable,  816 
Lepers  in  Palestine,  account  of,  705 
Lewie,  Professor,  quoted,   on  the  marvellotta 

progress  of  Christianity  in  the  post-apostoUe 

age,  290 
L^fe-Boat  Inetitutien,  Report  of  the,  67 
LInue,  first  Bishop  of  Rome,  mentioned,  289 

LITERARY  NOTICES, 
Aeroee  the  River,  541 
Mexander'e  *'  Psalms,"  645 
AUin'e  **  Sermons,*'  1128 
Andrem'e  **  Life  of  our  Lord,**  1123 
Atonement,  a  new  theory  on  the,  1027 
Bader^e  (Chulsse)  **  Femme  dans  I'lnde  an- 
tique," 9S5 
BeWe  **  The  Great  Possestdon,**  1129 
Brigge*e  "  Missions,"  259 
BroienV  "  Divine  Treatment  of  Bin,"  645 
Clarke  **  Foreign  Theologloal  Library,"  1192 
Orook'e  "  Paradise,"  969 
Crper,  Mrs.  Mary,  **  Life  "  of,  1193 
Cutroee'e  '*  Divine  Compassion,"  646 
Doteon'f  "  Tunes,  new  and  old,"  540 
Dwper'e  *'  Christian  Work  for  genUe  Hands."  969 
EUUTe  (Mrs.)  «*  Denmark  and  her  Missions,"  260 
OarUtVe  (Isabel  C.)  **  Morning  Dew,"  541 
GarbetiCe  (Rev.  E.)  "  Divine  Plan  of  ReveU- 

tion,"  1193 
airdleeton^e  "  Genesis,"  1123 
Bapenbaeh'e  **  German  Rationalism,"  1199 
BamUUm'e  (Dr.  W.)  *•  Sermons,"  262 
BarfardCe  '*  Recollections  of  William  Wilber- 

foroe,  Beq.,"647 
Binton'e  **  Theological  Works,"  vols.  L,  IL, 

1123 
Bor^fin-d'e  **  Church  and  the  Ministry,"  648 
Irving,  Edward,  •*  Collected  WriUngs "  of,  961 
Jaecbue'e  *'  Notes  on  the  Goepels,"  1123 
KirH'e  '*  Mother  of  the  Weeleys,"  450 
KurtM'e  **  Sacrificial  Worship  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment," 957 
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LJTERABT  FOTICM8,  eoHUnmti. 
lange't  *•  Life  of  the  Lord  Jmob  ChriBt,**  99 
Umin'i  *'  Siege  of  Jerneelem  by  Titue,**  S60 
Umit't  **  Tbreebold  of  RcreUitloD,''  538 
XfA'f  **  Zkm*e  Harfe,**  9» 
WCuOagh's  **Hemorie]e  of  the  Rer.  T.  O. 

Keyeell/*  lOM 
MPOwan'i  "  Christian  Sabbath,'*  74 
MemorkOs  ^CkUdren  </  WeOqfam  MinUten, 

74 
Jfeoi«'«"Po«nff,*'861 
Morning  on  fke  MtntniaiHi,  161 
SitkoCt  "  Puritan  Divines:**  Charnoek,  TOb. 

I.,  IL,  1191-Sibbes,  ToL  VII. ;  Clariuon, 

▼oUL;  Atray;  Cartwright,  112S 
J>Mf<Mii'«  **  Rellgiooi  Life  In  Engtand,**  947 
Frtu*naf»  Diseouneson  **  the  Redeemer,"  M I 
Fruea  Serwon  on  the  Death  of  the  Ber.  J. 

Mason,  644 
rHaUtit§  "Stai  and  SoflMng  reeooeUaMe 

trith  Divine  Benevolence,**  646 
JU\gk$,  Dr.,  •«  HemoirB  "  of.  1123 
Jleed,  Dr.  A^  "  Memoirs**  of,  68 
Kttttrlotu  Ttaet  SoeiHp,  Uberal  o0m  of,  1189 
MUkardTi  •*  Memoirs  of  Jose|ih  SCmge,"  1189 
RmueCt "  HIstotre  de  LootoIs,'*  1 1)8 
Btkqftwtd  BMmO't  **  Christ  of  the  Gospds," 


Bmak'$  (Charles  W.)"  Clerical  ElocvtlOD,'*llS3 
0mitk'9  (Rev.  Thomley)  •'  Memoir  of  the  Rer. 

Horatio  Pearss,"  648 
BmOUM'i  *•  Life  of  Wester.**  H88 
gUwardTt  **  Mediatorial  SoTereigntJ."  73 
mriekkmdTt  (Mlse)  •<  Queens  of  EagUnd,** 

Ills 
THe  CkrUtUm  Code,  541 
roMderkUU'o  "  Lost— bat  not  for  ever,**  881 
Wetk^'i  "  Joamal.  **  1087 
WUemcm'o  **  Christ  fai  the  WUdsmcss,*  540 
iMMcnflkol,  IsMora,  biographic  notice  of,  791 
lercTr  loNe,  the  approach  to,  not  safBelently 

guarded,  813 
Xea^Mifr,  rule  on  admission  to,  818 

MaAptUk,  cave  of,  KKM,  1006,  1801— visit  to, 
by  the  Prinoe  of  Wales,  1069,  1096;  by  AH 
Bey,  1096;  by  Signor  Pierotti.  1086 

Martboroufk,  first  Duke  of.  In  old  age,  919 

MaHmr't  eoMfMMf ,  aceoont  of  the,  51 

Maartpr,  joyfkil  experience  of  a,  150 

Jfortirreti  mi$»Umarf,  grave  of  the,  17, 188 

Mary  in  Aeoeen,  portrait  of,  1114 

JfirtrWolim,  Inconsistency  of,  9S3 

Maternal  it^luenee,  Ulostration  of,  885 

JfeoM,  Moorish  pilgrims  to,  97 

MekklMdee,  notice  of,  4SS 

Men/or  the  age:  on  Inquiry  into  the  constituenU 
and  practical  valne  of  Christian  greatness,  by 
the  Rev.  R.  Bell,  961, 1087 

Mofkoditm,  Wesleyan,  taitrodactlon  of,  hito 
Mntoo-Bmeet,  Bedfordshirs,  484— preparatkm 
of  local  histories  of,  soggested,  487—'*  History  " 
of,  In  Barnard-Castle,  mentioned,  579— doc- 
trinal Intenrity  of,  590— duties  of,  suggested, 
591— facu  illuatratlng  the  growth  and  activity 
of,  during  the  last  ten  years,  6i)8— who  would 
quench  its  light?  8B»-ln  Armley,  Interesting 
IkcU  rslating  to,  1118 

Metkodieti,  mission  of  the,  to  whom  T  910 

MkkUeoffee,  the,  and  theBenalssanee ;  a  lecture 
hyM.  Demogesl,  885 

MaOary  koepUaU  and  pHoono,  pastoiml  vislta- 
tlOB  In,  by  Werteyaa  Ministers,  39 


MittMs- AmiC  MeUwdbm  iB,  494 
Miooionarf,  advkea  of  a,  to  one 

MISSIONARY  BOCtSrr,  WSSLBTAS, 
AfrUm,  AsMft,  5S7.      Beehoaaa,  175. 
— Eaetera  Province,  174— Gnfcam'k-TswB, 
1031— KaflTrsria,  174.  461— NamaquIsBl, 
979.  367— Natal,  175.  464, 6S5, 851 
Afrioa,  JTettem,  868,  A87, 74ft.  749 
America,  BrUUk.    Hndeon's  Bay,  UM 


speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Hsylsr, 
ChainmsD.  55't— AbetnfCt  of  lbs  Report, 
553-:6W  rpeech  of  Rev.  Dr.OAore.TS; 
Rev.  B.  B.  Jenkins,  74'» ;  Mr.  Gariend,  ?45; 
Rev.  H-  J.  PSgRoU,  746;  Mr.  J.  Bonti, 
749;  Rev.  W.  Wast,  746;  Mr.  W.  Smilh, 
75n;  Rev.  Dr.  Crook,  750;  Rev-W.  Beir 
ten,7Sl 

Amlnlatkt,75L    Sm  also  BrfjiMria. 

Bl!r,  Dergeant  Robert.  daaSh  of,  1(4S 

a9lim,554,655 

Cak«na,78.5fi5,1081 

CMHMisMS,  80, 17e>  971,  868, 464, 888, 8H, 

863, 936. 1094, 1186 


JVwiee,  567 
flkriflny,  558 
GSbraUar,iH 
India, 


76,740-natiooB]  edueatioa,  77-«>e'' 
mo  8am^,*  1088— BangaloffW.  855, 
Barraekpote,  555.  6»>5— Caictta,  m.«5, 
655, 744— Gawnpore,  745— Ckidavery,  744- 
Lueknow,  555, 654-Madnw,  461. 554, 6M, 
748— Mysore,  77— Negaparam.  36 
the  mOitary,  555— Timievelly,  744 

ilo^,  553,  746,  1130,  1136 

JiOMee  eekbration,   Bahaaae,  46>-FiS. 
Gibraltar,  4i;i— Tndla,  ?•»  461, 
Africa,  464,( 
461,401,853 


ModUsal  Aid  Boelety,  464.  559 
Faeijte.    yaBcoaver*S  Kriaad,  388 
Polynetia,  978.    F^i,  79.  99l».  566,  688,851. 
859, 938— Friend^  Islands.  809, 56»-llev- 
Zealaad,971,558 
Spain,  M 

Toaoe,  Rev.  W.,  mentloBed,  738 

West  Indiee,  557.     Anttgna,  461— Dshsasi 

468-BartMidoea,  176-Deaseraia,  178.  09 

—St  DomiBgo.  80-St.  TiaoeBt,  461 

Jfisfieiw,  Chrlstfam,  ehronologtaal  notes  idstfef 

to,  889-antiqutty  of,  881— the  age  of  ths  Bs> 

formation  not  propftioae  to,  891 

Mitcsieiw,  Wesleyan,  amoant  raised  for, 

the  tost  ten  years,  609.    SeealeojMWta. 
Mont  Biane,  aseenU  of.  719 
Montaniem,  notice  of,  889 


ITaMeMff,  or  Nabatas, 

338-a  visit  to,  681,  688 
Nain,  the  village  of,  145,  M 
Napoleon  /.,  defeat  of,  at  Acve,  784 
Nelmeltadneotar,  King,  observations  on  Ibe  kii- 

tory  of,  617-«Khig  of  Spain  net 

with,  1V70 
iTeipr,  Mr.  wnHam,  of  ^pperstooe, 

and  nseftilness  of,  47 
JTmAni,  Sir  baae,  aMcdols  oC  919 
Nieene  Cornea,  leftteaoes  to,  987, 488 
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memg  FoXktn,  ante-,  Tlewg  of,  on  tbo  penom 

of  Cbrbt  and  on  tht  Trinity,  897 
Jftfe.  aoarce  of  the,  145,  86&— the  Nile  and  the 

DeMrt,  712— Pilgrim  Mleskm  in  the  Upper  NUe, 

lOlt 
jrenosir,  and  Ita  paaton,  819— river^ftihing  in, 

W 
ifiMwIt,  rtUgiooa,  remarka  on,  60 

Ftiget  fur  fkt  woumg:  Xm.  Memory,  and  its 
odoeation,  «83— XIV.  ▲  Penriaa  youth  to  a 
Christian  teaser,  3ftl— XV .  Science  and  revela^ 
tion,  796— XVI.  The  natural  history  of  a  leaf, 
979— XVIL  A  few  words  about  an  old  Roman 
wall,  1079 
Fo^praac,  Mr.  O.,  Jonmey  of,  across  Ccntml 

Arabia,  ass 
Fariaiam  Jtmlml  of  the  foorteenth  oentory,  oe- 

cnpation  of  a,  899 
PatUfral  vMiaUott,  complaint  of  the  want  of, 

noticed,  814 
PeripaUtiei,  Lndan's  description  of,  386 
Fenia,  communion  seasons   In,  153— book  on 
Miarfons  in,  noticed,  861— reformation  of  reli- 
gfcm  in,  by  Zoroaster,  437»  690 
FcTM,  tliree  centuries  ago,  966 
PtUr,  the  imprisonment  and  release  of,  509 
Pew  €md  tke  PutpU,  a  few  words  between  the,  S5 
PAorac*,  contest  of,  with  Moses,  589 
PitrotU,  signor,  subterranean  explorations  of, 
in  Jerusalem,  1006— visit  of,  to  the  Moeque  at 
Machpelah,  1007 
Pifffrim  Mittim  in  Mnbla.  Report  of  the,  1019 
Piofftu  perUd^  a  heroine  of  the,  913 
Pk*onl»m^  references  to,  386, 187,  483 
POETRY, 

Hpmm  for  a  church,  or  a  Christian  Cunily,  at 
iU  flrst  Sabbath  meetfaig  after  a  bereare- 
ment,  by  Alec,  173 
Bpmn  to  Christ,  from  Thomas  Aquinas,  963 
On  Ufng  requuUd  to  wrUe  wmetking  new,  by 

tiM  Rot.  Imae  Keeling,  76 
Paeeimg  awaif,  UK 

Streame  <n  tkedeeert,  by  Benjamin  Gough,  663 
noifhmpormt  1030 

J%e  Ajmm  tfJSoUur  Ow  SUxmmerer,  1199 
Vw  UWe  ekOd,  1130 
7%e  new  tomg,  40li 

••  The  PHnee  qfOU  Mnffi  qfthe  earOk,"  368 
Tike  fioMatt,  364,  1189 
Tft«  tuppUmU,  by  R.  C.  Trench.  787 
WildJIcwert,  by  Benjamin  Gough,  548 
Pelpearp,  writings  of,  990 
Pope  Phu  VIL,  a  Quaker's  visit  to,  1071 
Peperif,  brigandage  aided  by,  in  Naples,  65— 
portnait  of,  done  to  life,  by  order  of  His  Holi- 
ness Julius  III.,  1090— interesting  case  of  rescue 
from  Mariolatry,  1114— efforu  of,  to  suppress 
Protestantism  throughout  France  under  Louis 
XIV.,  1119— notices  of,  in  Australia,  669 ;  fai 
the  Friendly  Isbmds,  870;  hi  India,  839,  418, 
683;  to  Ireland,  458,  470,  790 ;  hi  Italy,  746 ; 
In  Kensington,  London,  660 ;  in  Mexico,  953 ; 
In  Nubia,  1013 ;  in  Poland,  390 ;  in  Tuscany, 
1044— other  references  to,  88,  89,  111,  331, 
344,   5A9,  554,  1136.     See  alM  GuiwcB   at 
FoBuo  OocvBmaitoBa  and  Rome  Papal. 
Poet,  Mr.  Charles,  of  Hull,  mentioned,  9,  3, 4 
Prwaekert  and  preaching,  anecdotes  of,  S6 
PHnee  qf  Wake,  birth  of  an  heir  to,  164— risit 
of,  to  Mount  Gerizim,  888 ;  to  the  cave  of 
Machpdah,  1099, 1096 


PrcmdpooT,  what  an  wa  doing  for  the  !  789 
Prooidence  <^  God  auerted ;  help  in  due 

386 
Puitpiem,  354,  404 
Ppthaporean  leadti»ig,  snl^ects  of,  386 

Quarterip  Fasts,  references  to,  816, 840 
Qiuesnet's  (Pasquier)  Commentary  on  the  Goe- 
pels,  extracts  from,  1105 

RaeheTs  TooA,  notice  of;  995 

Radiant  dtaroHers,  731 

RateUffe,  Rev.  William,  outrage  on,  bi  Ja- 
maica, 93,  188 

RationalUm,  964,  353,  354,  408,  840— in  Hol- 
btnd,  648— work  on  the  *'  Rise,  Progrees,  and 
Deoline  **  of,  in  Germany,  noticed,  1129 

RBUOI0U8  INTELLWENCB.  See  also 
HoMS-MiaaioNARY  ConnsspONDvifca  and 

MiaaiONABY  SOCIKTY. 

A  lord:s-dap'<ibeenffng  RaUwap  Companp,  877 

A  Museulman  esepounding  the  Bible,  90 

Address,  Annual,  of  the  Conference  to  the 
Methodist  Societies,  835 

A/Hea,  South.  Judgment  of  the  Metropolitan 
on  the  Bishop  of  Natal,  979 

Amerita  (United  States  oO.  Help  for  the 
freedmen,  954 

Australia.  Religious  statistics  of  Victoria,  669 

BiUe  8oeietp's/imds  and  issues,  469 

Gsnton  de  VmuL  Scriptures  for  the  blind,  478 

China,  Chinese  scholars  and  Christianity,  978 
—Annual  Meeting  of  Methodist  Mission- 
aries, 56f 

Chinaman,  in  Australia,  Missionary  speech  of 
a.  374 

CW'erviiceff  </ 1864.  Irish,  818;  British,  819 
—stations  of  the  ministers  and  preachers  on 
trial  in  Great  Britain,  828 ;  fan  Ireland,  833 ; 
on  the  Irish  Missions,  834 ;  on  the  Foreign 
Missions,  996 ;  in  connexion  with  the  Affill- 
ated  Conferences,  948,  1034,  1038,  1040 

•'  DedicaUon/esUoal,"  a  strange,  85 

Denmark,  religton  in,  854 

Effppt,B6l 

France,  rural  parts  of,  1044 

Frendi  armp,  the,  470 

Oeneoa,  the  Calvin  commemoration  at,  473 

Oreeee,  the  King  of,  at  the  Lord's  table,  950 

Highland  superstition,  469 

leOand,  977 

India.  **  Bftissions  in  India  have  begun  to 
tell,"  181— Juggernaut  agahi,  182— idola- 
trous endowments,  188 — ^baptism  of  eon* 
verU,  978— progress  of  Christianity,  958— 
Lepers'  Asylum  at  Almora,  1047 

Ireland.  Education  of  Roman  Catholics,  470 
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